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^HiK  Comroittct!  and  the  Piiblbbei^  have  to  ofli?r  their  thanks  to  the  iiiunurous  body  or  Ctwitrihutorii 
by  whose  exertion??  they  have  been  enabled  to  bring  tJie  work  to  a  cooclubioiL  Th»-*y  have  to  offer  ihmix 
iisperially  to  thii  Kdit^or,  by  whoae  leamingt  imwcnried  ililigeneo,  iuid  watehPuhiess,  unity  uf  plan 
has  been  nutiiitaincd  during  tdevwi  ye^ins,  error,  as  far  m  pofiajblc)  has  hctjo  avoided,  imd  n^giilar^ 
monthly  poblicaiion,  without  a  single  omisiilon,  has  lieeti  aceoinplij^hL^d.  It  U  believed  itiat  no  dlniiU 
work  bai  ever  Ih'co  brr>ught  U^  iu  eonchi.Hiou  willi  cuiy thing  like  an  appro^Limatioii  to  the  «iit«e  regularity • 
A  lidt  of  the  Contributora  h  subjoined. 

In  the  course  of  |nibHeutian  eare  Im*  been  taken,  in  all  the  gre^^t  departments,  to  bring  up  the  in- 
formation to  the  muist  recent  i>erit>d,  and  also  to  make  tlie  lat^r  articles  giuppkMuentnry  In^  as  well  ius 
corrective  of,  the  earlier.  But  omi^ion*^  especially  of  new  diHcoveries**  imi*roveiueiitH,  nnd  n^eent 
biographies,  cannot  havi!  been  avoided^  ITieaie  mil  be  supplied  by  the  publication,  after  a  proper  lapHo 
of  time,  which  will  be  at  least  a  year,  of  a  Supplement,  A  full  Index  will  be  published  at  a  future  day, 
which  will  not  only  materially  increaaj  the  value  of  the  C?yclo|>aKlia  as  a  work  of  mferenee,  but  will 
ctiable  the  reader  to  place  the  later  articles  in  jiroj^er  connexion  with  the  earlier,  in  the  point  of  view  ju$t 
mentioned. 
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NOTICE. 


There  are  three  points  connected  with  these  Works  to 
which  Messrs.  Knight  and  Co.  are  anxious  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Puhlic. 

I.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  SALE  IN  PARTS. 

These  Works  will  he  continued  on  Sale  in  their  original 
fomi  of  publication  in  Monthly  Parts,  only  during  the 
year  1844;  at  the  termination  of  which  year  the  sale  in 
parts  will  he  entirely  discontinued.  They  tlierefore  ear- 
nestly request  that  all  those  Subscribers  who  may  not  have 
completed  their  seU*,  or  those  who  desire  particular  portions 
of  the  several  Works,  will  lose  no  time  in  giving  their  or- 


ders to  their  respective  Booksellers ;  as  the  necessity  for 
the  Publishers  making  up  the  stock  on  hand  into  complete 
sets  will  prevent  them  supplying  any  odd  Parts  after  that 
period. 

II.  PRICES  OF  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS. 
The  Works  complete  are  sold  by  every  Bookseller  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  or  in 
various  appropriate  bindings,  at  the  undermeiitioned  prices, 
which  arc  calculated  by  the  Publishers  upon  the  principle 
of  offering  the  bound  copies  at  the  lowest  additional 
cost. 
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London,  6  ^'ols.  • 
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III. 


RE-ISSUE  IN  MONTHLY  VOLUMES  OR 
SECTIONS. 


On  tbe  1st  Jannary,  1844,  tbese  Works  will  commence 
to  be  re-issned  in  Monthly  Volnines,  or  Sections,  so  as  to 
enable  new  Snbscribers,  with  a^  very  moderate  periodical 
outlay,  to  become  possessed,  within  a  short  period,  of  books 
which  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  tlie  best  foun- 
dation of  a  private  library.  All  the  doubts  of  their  proper 
completion,  which  too  often  apply  to  hirn^e  periodical  works, 
are  now  set  at  rest.  It  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  that 
a  small  Monthly  Subscription  by  individuals  associated  as  a 
Reading  Society,  employed  in  the  purchase  of  'this  Series 
of  Works,  will  enable  them  to  establish  a  Public  or  Circu- 
lating Library  at  the  very  cheapest  rate,  consisting  of 
books  not  of  temporary  interest,  hut  such  as  will  always 
retain  a  permanent  value,  from  the  great  labour  and  un- 
limited expense  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  their 
production. 

Tlie  Monthly  Re-issue  will  be  as  follows,  all  the  Volumes 
or  Sections  being  strongly  and  elegantly  sewed,  in  a  novel 
style  :— 

The  Penny  Cyclopedia.  A  Monthly  Volume,  at  Six 
Shillings.  Completed  in  27  Volumes,  in  March,  ISIO. 

The  Penny  Magazine,  1st  Series.  A  Monthly  Volume, 
at  Fonr  Shilltngt.  Complet«l,  in  9  A'olumfs,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1814. 


The  PicToniAL  BinLE,  and  the  History  of  the  Jews  (in- 
cluding the  Natural  History  of  the  Holy  land).  A 
3foiithIy  Section,  including  a  portion  of  each  Work, 
at  Six  Shillings.  Completed,  in  12  Monthly  Purts,  in 
December,  1814. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Siiakspere,  including  tlie 
BioouAPiiY.  A  Monthly  Section,  at  Six  Shillings. 
Completed,  in  21  Monthly  Parts,  in  September,  1845. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  England,  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.  A  Monthly  Section,  at 
Six  Shillingi.  Completed,  in  15  Monthly  Parts,  in 
March,  IS45. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.  A  Monthly  Section,  at  Six  Shillings. 
Completed,  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  in  December,  1811. 

I^NDON.  A  Monthly  Section,  at  Four  Shillings  and  Six- 
pence. Completed,  in  12  Monthly  Parti,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1814. 

Pictorial  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. A  Montlily  Section,  at  Three  Shillings.  Com* 
pletcd,  in  10  Monthly  Pajts,  in  October,  1844. 

^*  Orders  are  received  by  all  Booksellers,  and  Vendexs  of 
Periodical  Works^  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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IfiVtX    ffKrOIIC   in    AJtt  |,AKiH.^ArJ|K   TRft|.v   Tft.^ MtlATEfJ,  WITH   A 

TOSiAn:»T  upo?«  ioait:  of  iii«  CHirv  pi  acw# 

Don?  nfcovdvii^  to  tlir  Creek  hy  Okojios  ChapMA?*,  A 
11^^  w  EditioTjj  with  hUrodiietion  utid  N"tc«#  by  W.  tVmici 
TAV1.0H,  Eiij.^  LL13,  M,R,A.S.|  of  Trinity*  CoHrgc, 

*^  Thtin  (fr^iit  Iraiuliition,  so  dear  ta  ev(?r>'  lover  of  mjr 
olil  Pk^tlry  wHci  hm  hcftn  oblc  to  rem)  it  m  the  reiy  rare 
tin^lttiU  it  ntrtir  rqtriiilwl  ft>r  ti*e  6tr»t  timo  during  more 
liuia  two  Cffituri*^,  Tlif  wuiidrvrwi  Il^micnc  tlt^siguji  nf 
Vimsmm^  ctRvltillj  rrdncedi  and  lU^avcd  b}'  jAek&un,  add 
Id  tl^e  iirtcrvsi  n(  iliis  repitbHcftiiifn. 


\  am]  II  [Jfll-FuiutHilrr 


4. 
In  IW dkdv, iNiof  IIV,, rMM  -n,  ^L...  i,,.  .  f 

DAYS  AT  THE  F,' 
OR,  THK  ^rAKi'PAcrrt'Uf XG  ixnnrmy  or  xm%\  \ 

linfTAI^  DBSCRIflPJl, 

4iid   muirtrBlMl'  hj  rmmmtiM  Efti^r^vivK^  of  MiMfUiif^  {imI 
Pkoosurt. 

L   Jiitnnintimj  ir^if^rf  iHt  lfe«  Tmlcn  vf  l4BRit«»i 

X    A  HKiy  It  f  Ilrf>i«n-j4 

3«  A  Dav  *«»  DUtillrty, 

I-  A  Oi|  ttf  n  \  ii»rj(TBT  ttfsil  Brllwli  Wtw'  r»r*tiry. 

!*♦  A  fHy  «l  u  T<ilu*r  ri»  ami  ?4tmff  |^4<tefy, 

7.  A  OArm  a  Hdt-F.irti.ry, 

&»  A  ttu)  41  4  l^j4»Wr'Pittl^»rir> 

0,  A  D^y  a!  a  Hftftp  att*I  CrfT'iHT^  Farlicr* 

10.  A  D«v  n»  **  lldy  ami  Xartin'*/' 

11.  A  tlay  41  ^n  TuHvlnM  M  irM^'^VtitW 

l;V  A  f>*j  at  4  Fliww-i 
It  A  Will  Atn  Diun-Sj  ■ 

1$,  A  r»ij  aj  aTi 

ie.  A  tUy  *I4  R. 

11,   A  Hny  af  n  p[inn»lurtr  F.xf*i"ry, 

t*.  A  Day  of  tJic  \V«ti(*itAtr,r  Hm  U'orl^ 

lU,  A  n«y  nt  a  Csirt'l]  FatifTTf. 

m  A  I>uy  A»f%Sbi[j  Vflid. 

UL  A  fer.j»yi|  bdf  al  A  Slutji  Vanl. 

3^   A  Rfly  At  A  linjw  «n.l  Snil-rhTtli  F^ctiiry. 

2^.  A  Day  at  n  C«p{jct  mA  XstaA  P»ifiory* 


BRAXB*S  POPITLAR  AXTIQllTIEf^.    A  Xitw 

RvStr  lli:vKV  K*,t.i»..  Siu-,  V\XS..  PHiirfjml  Libmrbwof 
the  UritinU  IStuncFtim.  Pdcir  l*»j«,  cl4»l(i>  gih  cd|*rE, 

^'  Tlfli  vii^lumf^  rortaiiif  Drtuid't  ciiili^rliurt  oT  VAlynhtft  ni»ti><i 
of  |jitpilAr  cuttonii^wilh  Tcry  rnnoin  luid  iitri'uJ  udditttiitt 
tiy  Bir  Hei^ry  KUiii*-rHtafivr  k»  lh«  tnu#t  mtiArknlfK*  «Uy«  «j|il 
|*iityl»  ill  pur  cnlpii*ln,f»  H^'w  V«ir'A  Wmy  «nd  Ktii.  Jfe*r.j  «Tift 
any  one  wbo  will  rcwd  ^*^j  fn^ li  rMp^cnivir  dd)'  *lie  f^lmjvtci  wiildi 
brio  I  If »  t\*  it  will,  wlifii  Un  bftj»  got  tbnmijb  tlir  rot  rime,  Jiavp  a 
bett^  no* ion  of  wliat  KnglUb  hr*»ofy  I*  Hunt  be  ivrll  grl  frt^m 
atmii«t  !«iy  nll«<T  w*nk  ijroft'*^*?^!!)'  iiniacd  a  *ljt*(t«yJ  In  Uii# 
ttfr^  wbm  rnilmiirJ«»  wfi'AniH.  aikI  iTjaciiin*«ry  iitc  rbmrtj^Tiiy  fbii 
wbutf*  ct»)iract<?r  of  tin?  p<MspI««,  it  ■«  a  jrncj*!  Ibiiiu  tin  liuv*'  ji  mrino* 
rirtl  of  whiAt  i«  piwuiti^  nvtiij  jin-^MVi^d  1«T(  in  fti*d  woJ^Tr^d  rAftiW 
j**iei'»*iy<?.  All  in  rc«^,  Hi*.TDf  tjte,  til  il*ig  HJlitit*  uiAWutk  fir- 
tiK^rty  fmliiyii^l  k»  iwi^  iiimrlo  vtdiimeit<  bot  tioiv  iti  lu  btiU|;tit 
fur  flftfwi  flbilliiigt/* — iVt%fmht.iUr  Hfvizw. 
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BOOKS  PU0U8HED  DY  MESSRS.  C.  KNIGHT  AND  CO.,  2%  LUDGATE  STREET. 


TilE  PASTON  LETTERS.  Oriipnal  Letters 
written  during  the  Reigns  of  U«ury  Vi*,  Edward  IV., 
and  Ricliard  lil.,  by  various  Persons  of  Rank  or  Con- 
sequence. Uy  Sir  John  Fi:nn,  M.A.,  F.A.S.  A  New 
Edition,  by  A.  Ramsay,  \\ith  Additional  Note»and  Cor- 
rections.    In  2  vols.,  price  10*.  sewed;  and  12*.  cloth. 

*'  Tti€  iietr  and  iKitmlur  edition  <tf  this  singular  and  valuable 
memorial  of  the  olueii  times  in  England,  as  we  nuiy  fairly 
term  the  days  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Richard  III., 
has  now  bc^i  completed  in  two  Tolumes,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
A.  Raminy.  It  cmtains  the  correspondence  of  members  of  the 
Paitun  faniilj,  who  occupied  a  highly  resjiectable  position 
amongst  the  gentry  of  those  reigns;  and  also  numerous  letters 
ornohlf  individuals  who  iigured  {iromijicntly  at  tbe'same  iietHHi. 
lit  thfse  letters  we  liave  the  most  autiientic  evidence  of  the  fiabits 
of  society  in  tlifse  times,  even  as  though  tliey  presented  to  us 
a  series  of  familiar  |)aintings  from  the  {lencil  of  some  contem- 
|iorary  artist  They  also  convey  information  regarding  many 
actual  transactions  of  great  mf>ment  in  public  affairs,  to  which 
the  modern  historian  can  but  allude  in  tones  of  formal  and  neu- 
tral generalisation.  In  fact  they  may  be  considered  to  have 
tliat  reference  to  an  age  which  is  generally  felt  to  be  almost  dark 
in  its  chronicles,  that  the  memoirs  and  diaries  of  modern  times 
bear  towanU  its  mote  solemn  but  less  familiarly  sincere  annaU. 
Mr.  Romsuy  apiiears  to  have  got  up  this  edition  with  most  cre- 
ditable care  and  judgment.  He  has  done  a  paljiable  service 
to  those  who  may  seek  the  gratification  of  consultnig  it,  by  ar* 
ranging  tlie  letters  in  chronolo;;ica1  order;  and  his  notes  are 
generally  good  thhigs  well  applied.'* — Morning  Herald. 

7. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  MANNERS  and  CUS- 
TOMS of  the  MODERN  EGYPTIANS,  written  in 
Egypt  during  the  years  1833,  34,  and  35,  partly  from 
Notes  made  during  a  former  visit  to  that  country  in  the 
years  1825,  20,  27,  and  28.  By  Edwaiid  William 
Lane.  A  New  Edition,  with  great  Additions  and  Im- 
provements. Printed  to  match  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
KuYFTiANs.  Two  vols.,  dcuiy  8vo.,  with  numerous  il- 
lustrative Woodcuts.     Price  1/.  St. 

*•  8o  long  a%  Kgypt  remains  a  country,  so  long  will  Mr. 
Iwine's  volumes  be  consulted  as  a  curious  and  faithful  picture 
of  its  |»aAt  history  and  exinting  format  the  beginning  of  tlic 
inneteenth  centuiy." — Lit,  (Jazitte, 

*^  Notliing  can  be  more  accurate  than  Mr.  June's  descrip* 
tioni :  tlie  Kiij^Iish  inhabitunts  of  Cairo  say  that,  reading  them 
upon  the  spot,  they  caiuiot  detect  a  single  error.  The  designs  are 
eijually  faithful ;  and  those  who  study  the  work  carefully  may 
acquire  the  most  correct  notions  of  Cairo  and  its  inhaltitants." — 
Sot €9  of  an  Overland  Jour H« If  to  Bombay,  hg  the  late  Miu  Emma 
H^rf,  p.  127. 

8. 
THE  LIFE  of  WILLIAM    HUTTON.   Written 

by  Himself:  with  some  Extracts  from  his  other  Works. 

Price  2*, 

••  We  know  not  tliat  we  have  ever  met  with  a  biographical 
narrative  of  greater  interest.  We  nre  glad  to  see  it  in  its  {irrseiit 
clieap  form,  for  few  InKiks  liave  ever  issued  from  the  press  more 
deserving  an  extensive  circulation.' — H'^tmimtw  Review, 

9. 
RESULTS  of  MACHINERY  ;    immely.   Cheap 
Production  and  Increased  Employment  exhibited.  Price 
1*.  3c/.  cloth. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  INDUSTRY  (Capital  and 
Labour).  Price  1*.  3//.  cloth.  By  the  Author  of  "The 
Re^ultsof  Machinery." 


10. 
SKETCHES  of  CHINA,  partly  during  an  Inland 
iommwy  of  Four  Months,  between  Peking,  Nanking, 
and  Canton;  with  Notices  and  Obsen'ations  relative 
to  the  War.  By  John  Francis  Davis,  Esq.  In  2  vols, 
post  8vo.,  price  16«.,  with  a  new  Map  of  China. 

'*  This  lKX)k  has  several  instructive  descriptions,  and  some 
amusing  illustrations  of  the  temper  of  the  Chinese;  and  as  the 
opportunities  of  observation  which  Mr.  Davis  enjoyed  are  not 
liaely  very  soon  to  recur,  we  are  glad  that  he  has  enlarged  his 
account  of  the  scenery  and  physical  features  of  the  interaal  por- 
tions of  tlie  empiie.  There  was  a  deficiency  on  these  poiuts  iu 
bu  greater  work.'*— ^j-ami/irr. 

11. 

PORTRAIT  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

One  volume  super-royal  8vo.,  with  Chronological  Index,  bound 
iu  cloth,  uniform  with  **  The  Pictorial  History  of  England/* 
price  2L  2e, 
This  publication  consists  of  a  selection  of  one  hukdbed 

of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  authentic  Portraits  of  the  moat 

DISTINGUlsnED    CHARACTERS    OF    MODERN  TIMES,    Ctigraved 

on  steel  by  the  first  artists  of  this  country.  In  making  such  a 
selection  it  has  b.en  tlie  intention  of  the  Publishers  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  the  subscribers  to  *M*he  Pictorial 
History  of  England,"  at  the  most  moderate  price,  a  com- 
plete scries  of  Portraits  of  the  master-spirits  who  have  most 
assisted  in  the  progress  of  our  country's  greatness.  As 
the  object  of  "The  Pictorial  History  of  England"  is  to 
exhibit  a  History  of  the  People  as  well  as  a  History  of  the 
Kingdom, — and  as  it  accomplishes  this  object  by  describing 
not  only  the  political  events  of  each  period,  but  the  ad- 
vance of  Literature,  of  Science,  and  of  the  Arts,— so  this 
Collection  of  Portrait  Illustrations  includes  not  only  the 
great  Statesmen  and  Warriors,  but  the  Divines,  the  Jiaw- 
yers,  the  Physicians,  the  Men  of  Letters,  the  Men  of 
Science,  and  the  Artists,  who  have  most  elevated  our  na- 
tional character  by  contributing  the  largest  portions  to  our  . 
intellectual  riches.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  Collec- 
tion of  Portraits  is  wiiolly  Supiilementary  to  the  Woodcut 
Illustrations  contained  in  the  Pictorial  History ;  and  that 
the  portraits  of  historical  personages  therein  given  in  no 
degree  supersede  tlie  work  now  announced. 


THE  STORE  OP  KNOWLEDGE; 

A  SERIES  OF  SMALL  TREATISES.  IN  A  POCKET  SIZE,  UPON 
SUBJECTS  OF  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Sewed.  Cloth. 
X.    d.  t.     d. 
THE   MILITARY  LIFE  of   the  IH.'KE  of  WELLING- 
TON.   DyAwDftB' ViKuuKVX 0    8  10 

THE  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTi:.    Hy  Akdke' 

VicvfiiEUx 0810 

ASIA.    «y  CABf.  RrtTBR  anil  Others        .        .         .         .08  10 

COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE  with  CHINA      .         .08  10 

HISTORY  ofthe  CORN  LAWS.     By  J.  C.  Platt  .         .04  03 

EIROPE        .         .         .         • 0    4  0    .S 

Tin:  I»0.sT  OFFICE 0    4  0    8 

Tim  IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT.     By  TiioM.vt  Ebskixk 

Mav 0    4  0     8 

SCHOOLS,  by  the  Rev.  D».  Bbard;  and  GRAM.MAU 

S(.'HtK)I^,  by  Gboiiob  LoKd        .                  .         .         .08  10 

THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM 10  14 

THE  HORSE.    By  William  Youatt       ,        .        .        .04  08 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  and  the  riTNDINO  SYSTEM      0    4  0    8 

THE  DAIRY 0408 

TAX.ATIONnnd  TAXES 0    4  0    8 


WORKS    CONNfiCTBIl   WITH   YHS    BSVCATZOir  OF    TBB 


1. 

BOOKS  FOR  BARI^V  IHSTatlOTION« 


nuuioA  111  ittik)i 


I  III   Vt^lCltf 


AUITHMETIC  for  SCHOOLS  .mi  FAMILIES. 
Srcond  SUt^t.     By  the  A^Umt  *jI  U*t  ••  fin*  Slage.  * 

EVEncr^ES  fur  ibc    l>iI»llOVEMENT  tif  like 
iil  Vuviiiji   Children.    Uf   U.  li^^irr,  K**)* 

!Vi 


DRAWINil  fur  VOUNO  rUlT.DnEX 


nv  I! 


i.inc»      '^'     '♦ii^ 


L  li  itCk  Liiidt^  ;aid  Mild 


for 


CIIILDHEK    in 


FIRST    KXFJiCItiES 

III'  ltr\nfi    i 

Y«,'4.n>'  CuUtlrrri,**  I'ricr  U, 

THE  NEW  tlLiPl  EK  of  RINGS  ;  or  \\w  Ui^ 

GEOCmAPIIY  for  YOl  NO  CHILDIIEN.     Uy 
\l,  iiitA>%  FAq.f  [trit'v  *k-  <l«ft  Author  uf  *  AriiiimHic 

for  VuiHJk'  (lilhlit'ii,* 


L^BARY   FOR   THB   YOUHG» 

Jluyul  IBitui.,  j4iufu:ki'ly  iliustnUiti   ititH    WtHMlciits,   and 

PIC Tl  HKS  uiid  DESCEirTlON^ofllBMAHK. 

AUI.E    I:VI:nTS  irr   thr  lUSTOJtY  rif  HNCiLANl), 

Irnltnl  vtiiU  1-:  tLi.     In  3  rwU,,  pyk*u  I  Of. 

UKSTORICAL    SIvFrrcirES     of    SPAIN    md 

THE  OLD  SPORTS  of  ENGLAND,  wlthititin) 


THE  ELDER  liHilTHKH      Ht  Mm.  niRwett; 
iHlti  Woodctiiii,  ^ri^  *l* 

CHlVAIiRY  mn\  CHARITV. 

•»•  T!ic  preeciliiif  five   irr^ki  «!v  {tittiliibtd    lutd^  tfm 

IfNCLE   OLIVER'S   TRAVELS    In   PEJISIA, 

with  21  VVnnil^niN,  lui  viiLs,  {tr.rv  Tf.  &J.;  cr  ilkt  Vfft^ 
vriW  bound  t(t  *^i\  jfr^rt  7#* 

THE  FIELD,  lh»  garden;  acid  tlie    WOOD- 
Ll  *  'till  noiiMmma  WtnKlMilfi 

set  i 

FLOWERS  ami  THKfR  ASSOCIATIONS.     By 
.Xh^t  rM4Tt  ^  with  cxjtttunid  ptaii^,  price  rt«. 

DAWNlNan  «»r(;i  vi'^t  onUe  Eori>  i.,rr.  ui 
ftfjmv  lunitirni  l*rT  •  I^ojiI  CViilixrj*     U)  A|]»« 

rn^tT  ;  will*  VVoc«nH»j  ftioc  ik. 


THE  PI^AYFBUUOW, 

C*(Crtfiii«ttiK  > — 

L  T\w SETTI-FJlil ill  H0ME.-2.Tl»PEiVSANT 
and  tl>»  1  ^,  FF.,\  rSiimiiii!  FIOKI>,— 4.T4i« 

aioFi^ 

diitli^  f ill  til^w,  IHfOf  Itf, 


I. 

IU*U8TRATED   GUIDE   CAHBS  TO 
THB  BBmSH    raUSBXJM, 

Il*'il*5Cfd  jfrici*?,  3i,  jwr  puck  of  Oui*  IhiudrffJ  Cftrd*. 

It  11  ttie  iiiteiitlon  nf  tlN*«4'    nin^irnLcd  GiiiJc  Gurdi  lo 
tlkviii  \mxixcidnjr  allfntlou  '  •clu  om  jh^j)'  ii»^t  Jn- 

lrt|.»wt  thti  yoiHtjC,   grid  W    I  I  IW  llu'lr  in^p*  rtlmi  ; 

thus  iJiiiiklijifT  tliciu  lo  vui:  un  wi(!i  a  t 

l;<iitm|:  imiiTijin'nirnt,      Tin  ^  '    nJoitlt-d,     '    .■ 

ft  fypm^ttaiHm  umi  ihniriiiiiuti  iU  putticulitr  Uitj)|i[ »  lo  W 
vxamiiicd,  i»|*tiu  tr-^riru^i"  rwr»/*,  h  oiiv,  (t  *»  j«r*iu*uil»  t»f 
gft'nl  I'otifrsriWnri' ;  fai  it  will  i-unUt'  jitiri'«l»iuttd  titbt*fi  (n 
cbwsil)'  and  rirrnn^e  W'tt^ri'liuDd*  iriili  iTfrruKu  U\  tW 
nuHibrr  of  tljiiir  paity,  «ujd  lo  dirvcl  lljc  alU'iilioti.  of  mII,  in 
Uim,  tu  tUt  fiiarc  ri*nmrkalilt*  wbjvtru  prct^nUd  in  lIi*;  whtib 
pack,  to  lie:  4^tudit;d  iiptin  tlii*  MpMtut  mitujesaivi'  Tislti. 
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BOOKS  PUBUSHKD  BY  MESSRS.  C.  KNIGHT  AND  C0.»  23,  LUDGATS  STREET. 


5. 

BIAPS  FOR  EDUCATION, 

THE  ILLUMINATED  ATLAS  of  SCRIPTURE 

GEOGRAPHY  :  a  Series  of  Twenty  Maps,  delineating 
tlie  Physical  and  Historical  Features  in  the  Geography 
of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  Countries,  accompanied 
with  an  Explanatory  Notice  of  each  Map,  and  a  Copi- 
ous Index  of  the  Names  of  Places.  By  W.  Hugues, 
F.R.G.S.  Under  th9  Direction  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible.  Super-royal  8vo.,  cloth  lettered, 
price  10*.  6c/. 

THE  LAND  of  CANAAN,   at  the  period   of  its 
Division  amongst  the  Tribes  of  Israel ;  and 


PALESTINE,  in  the  Time  of  our  Saviour. 
These  two  Maps,  also  from  Original  Drawings  by  W. 
HuouEs,  are  each  fully  coloured  upon  the  largest  Im- 
perial Sheet ;  and  form  a  pair  of  Maps  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Families,  of  unequalled  accuracy  and  clear- 
ness.    Price   Is.  6 J.  each ;   or  on  a  roller,  varnished, 

THE  FOUR-SHEET  MAP  of  ENGLAND  and 

WALES.  Exhibiting  the  County  Divisions,  and  the 
Ronds,  Railroads,  Canals,  and  Lines  of  Steam-Packet 
Communication,  printed  in  various  Colours.  Price  7s. ; 
ou  a  roller,  varnished,  1/.  U. ;  or  on  canvas,  in  a  case 
for  travelling,  18*. 


KAW    BOOKS,    ACTS    OF    PARKZAIttfiirT,    &c. 

C0NNECTJ:D  WITH  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 


[BY  AUTHORITY,^ 

The  General    Orders    and   Instructional    Letters 

of  the  Poor   Law   ComnJissioners,  with  an  ex-     s.   d, 
tensive  Analytical  Index  and  Appendices  •     •     7     0 

First    Annual    Report  of  the    Poor   Law    Com- 
missioners •         •         .  .         •         .         .50 
Second  ditto  •          •          .         .         •  .         .GO 
Third  ditto     .         .         .         •                   .  .40 

Foivth  ditto 5     G 

Fifth  ditto 4     0 

Sixth  ditto GO 

Seventh  ditto GO 

Eighth  ditto 7     6 

Ninth  ditto 6    0 

Report  on  the  Continuance  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission      • 4     0 

Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Poor  of 
Great  BriUin 4    0 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  C.\SES  upon  the  subject  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  By  W.  G.  Lumley,  Esq., 
Barrister  at  Law.     Vol.  L  in  law  calf,  14«.        .10     6 

Ditto.       Vol.  IL  in  law  calf,  \0s.  6d.  .         .70 

COLLECTION  OF  STATUTES  of  General  Utility* 
relating  to  the  subject  of  the  POOR  LAWS; 
with  Notes,  Abstracts,  and  a  General  Index.  By 
W.  G.  LuMLET,  Esq.  Clotli,  7s.  Law  Calf  or 
Circuit  Binding 10    0 


I  The  Book  or 

I  PRECEDENTS   OF   EXAMINATIONS, 

[  Orders  of  Removal,  and  other  Instniments  in  Paro- 
chial Settlement,  with  Proofs,  Exemplifications, 
and  an  Expository  Comment.  By  S.  H.  Gael, 
Esq.     Cloth,  10*.;  Law  Calf  or  Circuit  Binding  13     0 

LOCAL  OFFICERS'  GUIDE  BOOKS, 

I  Written  in  a  plain,  clear,  and  familiar  style,  and 
witli  careful  reference  to  recent  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, explanatory  of  the  Nature,  Authority,  and 
Duties  of  various  Classes  of  Local  Officers  : — 

The  Overseer's  Guide.     3rd  Edition   ,  .  .10 

Tlie  Constable's  Guide.     2nd  Edition  .  ,10 

The  Surveyor's  Guide       ,  .  .  ,  .10 

The  Churchwarden's  Guide        .  .  ,  .10 

THE  GENERAL  HIGHWAYS  ACT, 

With  the  subsequent  Enactments  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; with  Notes,  Abstracts,  and  a  General  In- 
dex.    By  A.  A.  Frt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- Law     ,     3     0 

Ditto,  bound  with   the  Surveyor's  Guide.     Cloth 

boards         .         .  •         •  .  .  .46 

Tlie  Poor  Law  Formidist,  or  Director}'  to  the  use  of 
the  Poor  Law  Magisterial  Fonns      •         .         .16 
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V  P  W    SF,  HIES    t»F 

Oji  tke  SDibof  Dtevmbvr,  IMS,  «fa«  ptiyijlitd*  frk« 

THE    PENNV    MAOAZIXE. 
VMUiiti**  X  J  K,  Wl*t|:  iliif  11ni*J  Viilumi'  ol'tbt*  Xrw  SKi.tci. 

o>rr4|)rniiD  tliO  Cf*ntiwttir«  of  !lrili-*H  P^iitiir''  ^^-^  '^    ''^ 

ItUiilmtiiiiui,  hy  W,  liiinry;  im  t|     •      ■  i 

the  LI\ro  of  ll<*m;itbibK*  iVnttri'*  t^)  yh-\  i  Jtli 

Pkiftntlit  uf  the  iViuUri-*  iinii  t*.jili»t  Crtuii  iu  ,  m 

toiHit*nHti(*n  i*f  did  Dtti«  ill  Fwitli^ii*'*  in  v.iriiiitii  ^tujUnf 
the  ViuU«d  Kiij^tUjin*     U>'  U*  Di»iJjf,  tfccJlfc, 

miil  thf  j^r«v«r»  (ir  vuntut  i*r  tbi'  lim  arlii1»  hi  tlicfr  r^ 
»|irtiive  liii««  b  tW  kin  if  dam,  excised  Tht»  Uimdrcd  in 
unmWr 

Tlit  tw'i  jiri.'Vi<uti  voiumnj  of  llio  HcHL-a  Hit'  jfJTofiiit'iy 
HiiutiTitcd ^  Mtid  tliiiKtj^  vitvh  juM  H'vvml  Rt-'rib-i  o^f  con* 
tli>c1#il     paprr%    ate    givrii,    «ti    m  la  tmm  u   coinlimaijiA 

|iiililicuriiiii  of  ilic  ruiu-tli  V<*lumc  commence*  on  tlie  Qih 
Jiiminr)*,  1814, 

THE 
OOMPANIOM  TO  THE  AI^MANAO  I 

\ZAtUilOOK  OF  OKNRRAL  iNFOKStATIOH. 

Tine  *  Compt^tmn  to  Htc  AUuoitM^  Kas  now  l»4*^n  piilv* 
Iklirfl  icvciitccn  jra?»,  in  Annual  Vvluiii«^»;  m^\  HvSknc* 
oun\pfh*'*  n  iitcMi  of  iiiftifmiitlun,  .»cic*iitUic,  cliionological, 
otiil  itMti?»ticaI|  wliirh  fur  popnUr  rtfercuce  c!;jimut .  W 
li^lifjd  in  iiiij  i?U*i*r  wurk,  TUc  pcriiiiiut'iit  vulim  tif  tlufV 
pultllC3itlt>ii  may  Ix;  citlnrntiti  Ihnn  lin*  ^.^iicuiniiUiicc  tliot 
tt4«  denuitid  lit  »o  ec^nitiuit,  lh/»t  rvjnliit*  of  llid  »M:*v*rral 
|i|irt»  bati'  been  n^ptfttietEy  railed  for,  Tlie  WL^rk  h  cou- 
ituttly  fi'femed  to  uii  *iii  amhority;  urni  it  J.**  ^Imosst  lii- 


Cr^wii  *«'■-',  *■■'''  ■•  •■'        •-■'^  -v.wi, 

Tt  '  "^   ia  ihu   .^  Til  * 

A  tuMi*Lhit;  JNuo:  fij  nit:  lgm^asiok  ixj 

TiJE  AUIANAC. 
raim  rr»  iMiifWKAccticiiT  in  18S0  rv  It^tS, 

^iioii  ii  bocntd  SI)  (f  rukiiMv*   eacli  d^itble  Vi»Iaiii« 


THE    PieTOUiAl- 
MUSISUU   OF  ANIMATBB  N AT0RB, 

wiTii  riT»  Tnor^A?<D  FNiMi»:«-T». 

Tu  be  cumpkled  In  Ow  Hitj»dr»d  Nutulwr*^  Frtee  Tbf«*p««er« 

tr  !ti  iDti'tidid  tUat  t1ii«  Wark  sliall  arrvo  most  itf  iht  jittr* 

p(MV!i  uf  itHU'UcHoti  and  deli^Iu  wliicti  Wlmi^  lo  itte  grrnli^l 

prt«c,  ii  put  into  piMi3«ev«iia»  at  hy  far  tlj«  luott  tH^ftift* c 
cr>IU*cliou  ihiki  koi  cVi^^jt  Wen  producv^d  *vf  jiicJcrliil  irrjirs** 
i^ntatiotiB.  i?3t(?^utc<i  wiik  icicjaific  occuriwy,  fifoll  llie  jm- 
portAUt  Qv4Ufti,'i>T.mi«  B(iti»)t,  F4»itJtj(f  Rfrti».ft,  m^  in* 
«i:cT4,  whiitk  IDI  the  ^.irtli.  Ilv  4I|H'U4  tiii»  (i4tt«iWr,  and  ho* 
fiiidu  i>u  OIK?  piige  iw«lvf,  or  €ft<*i?n,  i*f  l%*  ti*t>  %uri%  nf 
llic  vm  H>ii»i  (jiM*rifH  tiiid  Hpt-ck'»|  rhi3«*iiit^d  nrci>tdintj  tti  tl»t 
niuat  uppioved  Syste^in,  wiili  uccaiiicKm!  cvit*  uf  purtiimi 
(if  tlirif  *trui;tui«f,  und  nf  llu-jp  ecyunmy  j  ti^  t«  iuiprrtitfd 
witli  the  bcnnty  mid  v«rit-"ly  Cff  ilusic  cu^invingj*;  mnd  Lu 
.  dw<!l1i4j  likff  dn:  riMikir  to  a  Mnicmn,  tipfin  tUi'ir  ciirioui 
fiirm!^  Mid  tUi^r  luctvufxptt^  ^itfihulf*?,  llif  ixunn  !n  Ibo 
iipposiiip  p"!^**!  siud  U«"  Knti  tia'rt!  n  curre^jio"  ■  ''P* 

liun  of  tilt'  iuiim^l,  it^  «tru(!tLitc«  it»  hubiMf  it  ,  Iti 

u»e  ;  not  givcti  lu  a  diy  und  y^'puUivc  fonnt  but  wuli  limt 
ftimplcdt)'  w)»icU  way  i'uxnuh  Ju»t  i;i»tu:eptlmi«  to  oil,  hnt 
I'lptdulty  to  till*  yt^Uugi  of  tlic  noiider'i  tiod  WjiuUci  of 
Gud'a  tVcnlion.  It  in  ijiipo«ibie  not  to  believe  ihui  a  work 
e4>  ludVd  in  itn  dt'Aignjfi,  und  mt  iituujtuvllcd  In  tlio  extent  ttt 
its  llliiMtatioii^^  Mitl  find  it*  wrty  into  vt'try  fwmily ;  for 
asMiredly  )i%»iiaug  itif)  be  prt»cnti:d  uxor«  aduj^tcd  for  tbo 
gratlHeatloti  of  a  ratiurml  dc«i]-i«  tut  kuoulcdgrt  find  for 
jiilvuating  ihf  b^*i  oljjecii  uC  tducwtion,  und  rn|H*ciiilly  of 
d unui !it  *c  td vi€ft tmh 

*^*  VidiimeJ,!  eompriaiiig  MaininuHa  &nd  Eurd««  woi 
publbiied  on  the  .lOib  of  t)rcvinbt?r,  1  M^t,  ¥rl£e  Sisittim 
and  Slx^fiii'k^t  e\Qgni\lly  houhd  in  cloth. 
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SERIAL  WORKS  PUBUSHING  BY  MESSRS.  C.  KNIGHT  AND  CO.  2%  LUDGATE  STREET. 


INDUSTRXAI.  GUIDE  BOOKS; 

I.— THE  GUIDE  TO  SERVICE. 

Female  Service.  '•  '• 

TIIE  MAID  OP  ALL  WORK 0    8 

THE  LADVS  MAID 10 

TIIE  DAIRY  MAID 0    8 

The  NX'RSEaY-MAlD 10 

THE  HOUSn-MAID 0    8 

THE  l\)rLTRY  MAID 10 

TIIE  LAUNDRY-MAID 0    8 

THE  aK)K;  \iithup«ar«l«of7nO  UtTwi|.U       .         ,         .         .  3    0 

DnTi»,  in  ritth .  S    6 

THE  NPRSK 10 

Male  Sttriee.  *.  d. 

TIIE  (JIUK)M  AND  Ct)ACHMAN 2    0 

Ditto,  tn  dah 2    6 

Tin:  i»u>roiiMAN,  tauter,  and  labourer     .      .      i   o 

THE  SIIEPHKRD 10 

THE  CX)WIIEUD 10 

THE  CLERK 1     C 

THE  BANKER'S  CLr.RK 2    C 

Tin:  TAUM  BAILIFF I     6 

2._THR  GUIDE  TO  TRADE. 

i.d. 

THK  PRINTER 10 

THE  PLUMBER,  OIAZIER.  AND  PAINTER       ...  I    0 

THE  CHEMIST  AND  DRlOtJIST 0    8 

THE  SHOEMAKER,  Part  1 10 

Part  H J    « 

THE  TAILOR 10 

THE  MILLINER  &  DRESS  MAKER 10 

THE  JOINER  &  CABINEr  MAKER 10 

THE  CARVER  AND  GILDER 10 

THE  BAKER 10 

THE  MILLER 10 

THE  COOPER 10 

THE  CONFECTIONER 18 

(Tkii  Number  of  i\\v  S4*rk*«  couUduf  a  iKkly  of  ReceipU  imiKNtant 
Xu  Familin  m  veil  m  to  CoDrectioDeM.) 

Tills  Scries  was  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing a  manifest  deficiency  in  the  books  previously  published 
fur  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  chief  ob- 
ject kept  in  view  is  to  prepare  young  persons  for  the 
choice  of  an  occupation,  by  instructing  tliem  in  the  pecu- 
liar duties,  and,  as  far  as  requisite,  in  the  technical  details 
of  the  various  departments  of  Service  or  Trade  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  engaged  as  they  advance  in  life.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  contemplated  herein  to  teach  everything 
that  should  be  known  in  a  Trade,  or  to  point  out  tlie 
whole  details  of  a  Service,  but  to  give  such  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  occupations  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  called  upon  to  follow,  as  may  fit  the  young  for  the  pro- 
per discharge  of  their  duties,  ond  systematize  much  of  tlic 
practical  information  which  the  ndult  has  now,  in  most 
cases,  to  learn  without  a  Guide.  These  works  will,  col- 
lectively, contain  a  mass  of  authentic  and  amusing  infor- 
mation on  the  various  departments  of  industry  in  this 
country,  which  will  be  useful  and  interesting  to  all  readers. 
Explanatory  woodcuts  are  introduced  wherever  the  text 
requires  the  aid  of  such  illustrations. 


5. 

THE 

IsIBSARY  EDITION  of  SHAK8PERE. 

This  is  a  republication,  in  demy  octavo,  with  an  accurate 
revisal  of  the  Texts  and  notes,  of  Mr.  Knight*s  Pictorial 
edition.  Such  Woodcuts  arc  inserted  as  arc  strictly  illus- 
trative. 

The  Edition  will  be  completed  in  Twelve  Volumes,  of 
which  Nine  arc  already  published.  Price  Six  Pounds  in 
cloth. 


6. 

40  III   il^nglatttr. 

To  ho  completed  in  Twenty-Four  Monthly  Purts,  at  Eighteen 

Pence  eacli, 

WITH  THREE    THOUSAND    WOODCLTS    AND   TWENTY-FOUR 

COLOURED  ENORAVINOS. 

Forming  7  wo  Splendid  Folio  Volumeit, 

Puhlislicd  also    in  Weekly   Numbers  at  Tiireepeiicc,   with   a 
Muulhly  Supplement  at  Sixi)cnce. 

DV  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  descriptions  in  the  most 
picturesque  of  poets, — that   in  *  The  Faery  Queen'  of  the 
old  man  who 

'*  things  past  eould  keep  in  memory,*' 
shows  him  sitting  in  a  chamber  which  '*  seemed  ruinous 
and  old,"  but  whose  walls  were  *•  right  firm  and  strong." 
Such  are  the  Antiquities  of  a  great  Nation.  They  may 
appear  "  worm-eaten  and  full  of  canker-holes,"  but  they 
are  teeming  with  life,  and  will  be  fresh  and  beautiful  as 
long  as  civilization  endures.  When  the  knights  who 
looked  on  the  old  man  of  Spenser  hud  perused  his  <'  an- 
tique Registers,* *  and  had  traced  his  wondrous  legends 
up  to  the  time  of  the  British  kings  who 

"  entombed  lie  at  Slonehenge  by  the  heath,'* 
one  of  them  bursts  forth  into  this  noble  apostrophe  : — 
"  Dkar  Country  !  O  how  dearly  dear 
Ought  thy  remembrance  and  perpetual  band 
Be  to  thy  foster-child,  that  from  thy  hand 
Did  common  breath  and  nouriture  receive ! 
How  brutish  is  it  not  to  understand 
How  much  to  her  we  owe,  that  all  us  gave  ; 
That  gave  unto  us  all  whatever  good  we  have.'* 

Such  is  the  just  effect  upon  every  generous  mind  of  the 
study  of  the  "  ancient  records'*  of  our  native  land.  The 
richest  treasures  that  we  have  derived  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestors  are  our  antiquities.  They  carry  us  back  to 
dim  periods  that  have  bequeathed  to  us  no  written  ex- 
planation of  tlic  origin  and  the  uses  of  their  indestructible 
mtmuments.  Vast  moundsy  gigantic  temples^  mgslic  towerSf 
belong  to  ages  not  of  barbarism,  but  of  civilization,  differ- 
ent from  our  own.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  remains  of 
the  great  Roman  conquerors  of  the  wotldt  who  bestowed 
upon  Britain  their  refinements  and  their  learning.  Our 
Jnglo'Saxon  Arts  and  Sciences  have  left  indelible  traces, 
in  written  descriptions  and  pictorial  representations 
snatched  from  the  spoils  of  time ;  and  in  some  architec- 
tural remains  of  early  piety  which  have  escaped  the  ra^ 
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jvrr  tlic  t—  1  ■  ^-»  *i'-  . 

fmm^M  rf  Cftrii^ 


r    Ul 

:  the 

oIlAVfi^il  etKufr^rt  tn  lie  itntlWd  m  >  wrtli  uTtidtv. 

*1V  '"  -      «-    '       -   *^  -  :niliiKliLt  111   I  fiir  /*WP/r,  — llifl 

//.  .Hi/*  .'  kii<3«    mnr4-  imporrAnt 

tf  I  .    •  .               ^^^^^  EntiiiUi^d 

JCi .  iif-tivr  iiioiiigtj 

til'  ■■h.iT 

tit  ;..'lj. 

th"  iivi*  oet»- 

t«r         .  '  .    ,  M     of   ll*i* 

i»r«  turrl)'  r*f  ttt.  t  rvrit    i<%  m\\\\mx%  whu 

sjifflk  the  ktiKiinjic   ^s      ,  .u  i.u  ,l*iml»"  wAtlcrwl  thr^iUjfh 

Kfvgiiiml    M*'    ^"       '  ."■  ,  -^  ■'.'.     '.     '.        '.-ii  and  uf 

Auslmlla,,^'.  -I'*  v*lirT»' 

tlir  *lp'*o*irTila.[ib.  ol  iiit; 

haw  LTt  '  |«ed  tlic  dVipmt'k  tjf  thut»"  (#o  B.u'oii 

ilrriiifv  AjkUijiiitii'i^  nri*   atiit^rtgft  tliv  W^t  richr)»   uf  tliL* 
fre^ht  itt  kiumlcijgt* — nut   wurri'ly  ruriostitk'^,  but  wf  li*- 

Wfi  p4i|iiiM  to  open  Xo   nil  molu  of  Uir  pcDplr,  lU  die 
rlieii|Mvl  rAUr  a  criiupj«.tr  view  of  ilic 

UEGAL,  ECrr.ESrASnCAL,  [lAItOXIAI-, 
ML'SIfirAL,  AND  roi'l'l.AI.*   AXTIQI'ITIES  OF 

ENGLAND, 
by  llii:  iiittiUraliim  of  tJio  Wg^^ct  coIlectii>u  of  Kn|^ravii)g», 
with  rjcplwuit^ry  Jctteiprcij)^  Jbat  liaj  pvpt  l»«eii  dfiVo!*^iI 
lo  tbU  impoitimt  btttncl*  lA  g»*.iii?rAj  lufuTiutttiun.  Our 
work  i%  atMir)«)ia«I  l^i  Uu^  }V(;pI«!;  Uitlbv  kiu^^U'%4^  wbiclt 
U  >Ci^k*  t*i  (irijiuft  «i|!  bir  mk  Mcnipubmiily  ncct»rt4©  nv  if  it 
wcmt  rikcbi(*iv«:!y  uiU'mii^tl  for  iU^  iiio»i  mllcwl  anlfquniry* 
Tn  bt*  full  ami  concct  it  ii  not  ticccwdnry  to  be  trdiiiiu  fliicl 
ptMiunlic,  Tbnt  kr^uwlcdgc  will  bi?  pveicijU'dj  for  iJic  nvuti 
piii(«  til  n  clirpiiologicfil  order;  uiid  tUviJi  our  work  will  bc^ 
a  CompanluH  and  a  A>_y  ^t/  f t*j'j-i/  JCm/lhft  Ifhitir^*  TIk" 
KNiin^vt.HtJR  will  enjWflCi*  tin?  timti  reinurlabli^  c»r  (lUr 
HtiUdlngf  from  ibe  t'lirlicft  times — Driildical  itc?malnSr 
(*»a)krdral«,  Abbey «i  (Tlimcbps,  Collcjfcj^  (Tostlc*^  Civic 
Ilalli,  Miujjiiorn  j  Sepufckrai  MamtrntuU  of  f*ur  rrtiic rn 
And  Noblca  :  PoHrmtx  uf  British  WorthicK,  luid  repr4?ini* 
trtljonj*  of  loCittHtii»»  a»Hoc(.i(t:d  witU  tltftr  trnme** :  Anchnt 
Pletm T«  mxA  lUtiminnfhfiat^f  MUtorical  Evrntb:  tbc  Orrai 
Scfih  ond  jffm*  if t  tin*  .'Vf  iuiarcliy :  rfwi/<  and  Mtrtiuh  .* 
jittftf^ritpliJt :  and  K calif  r<:d  flmotijj;«t  lbt'»tt*  atsllu'iitit.  itiu- 
riob  of  tbc  ml  en  uf  the  knd,  tiiid  of  those  who  ^it  ui 


fiifni  ft  r .  hr  If crk  v 

■11*1  fifiRii 


•  'if 


tuber  ;£ts  Aotl  iW  t'tiUT  I'a«.< 


TUB 


I 


flirtortal  swnliai>'Booiii 

cnrbi 

wrnt  ti'n'i"Lr\  i(rt%t>tii:t>  w^'^DCiTSi 

l\M4k*tt  alto  m  W'tfi-Jt/i/   Kumhrrf  'i'  7*\'r'm.'jr'>  m  -M  i; 

M'i^ihttf  Sijpplntinii  m 
Kjirh  *if  irldrlk  Kupfiliimrt*lt  nmlaii»t  i,  ,    .,    ,     .  ,     .,^- 

llie  llidy  I^ml, 

THR  U-H<JU:  rOBMlXc;  A  SaUFTUnB  AT[   , . 

Tbrri'  Hfv  lnl^i'v»k  \n  tlw  thrniimml  dutiiEi  iiftKi}  t*rttid  i 
Ilrty  mh**n  ■urri'd  mbjieri.*  timy  be  fi''*  '•^?*r-.*  ♦..  •'..-  ...;tf4, 
nud  «'^pfrlj4lly  to  ihi!   mmd  of  tbr 

fomi.  *Th*'  Pjc»i>Tial  Bible*  ha*  tun •  nn  u  ir,MTuiuKno»'»i 
by  tbc  mo»t  Qraloii«  mbil5tj?f«  of  rrliuiun  a*  u  pw»p*r 
StitKlfly-liotjk,  cnlculnti'd  Ui  "  Jiifiki*  rliv  wnrd  nf  fk^l  an 
lMtrrc*tmp  atiidy  fnr  yoiUb.*'  *i1ii!  iiwblfc*itinti  now  iiiIh 
mittccj  Ifi  CJhrtitinn  fumiliin  b  itiicTtdtid  !n  pi  ilm 

very  ebi^flp«it  rate,  a  itJftiLJr  or  EsdaAvivri-)^  of 

tlic  liiblj?  Iliittiry^  the  Prupb^Itfi,  tlie  I  af 

owr  Smviouri  mh\  ib*^  A<U;#  of  bi«  Apoatl  im© 

>ciJPP«  tif  Uic  ^yrrat  cTcnts  rc'cordtd  in  Scnptmi?,  ibt^  Cw»- 
lomt  uf  tbf  JinvH,  ll»v  NaluiAl  llbtdry  irf"  iUp  Holy  Lcindf 
wnd  t]w  Atttiip^ititf*  wbifb  ll»r*nv  n  b|;bi  «pin  ibu  tSwf^^vil 
Writiiij?!!.  With  ibr»i«  ^rr  nnili'd  nonjc-  nf  tlir  mnit  »*fikiH|( 
u«d  im|jrir«iifij  cwmpnKitljni  uf  tbn  j»ri'rtt  PubiU^ni,  und 
m]gn\i\l  di'»ign# ;  t^ncb  ilbwtriittng  tho  Id^torirul  lyi'citU  of 
ihr  Old  iind  Nuw  T<f*tarii£nvtn.  'l'h«*«r  Picknird  llbtstra^ 
thi»r»  un*  crjimt!€i»-''d  with  a  ttsvrtat  *j*  SchitU  Ifi.  it»*x*j, 
wbicbf  Jl^ cjiding  till  tii?iltera  vt  KQuituxvny,  tfudesiVrtim  \^ 
[n'Q*ruif  til  lln''  mail  itiHtnJctive  nuil  -  runii,  a  btnl)* 

of  Scnptuial  Narmlive  and  Exjjljjt  liiming  fr^iu 

mnuber  U)  inimbcr  j  ciicb  puiijb%-i'  funyiug^  w>  it  bi  juil|pi?tl^ 
(I  fitting  portion  fi#r  n  Sunday '»  b'tmiic*  TIa*  Publi«brri 
iiiiVt*  iritnwtcd  tbU  iiupryi  i/iiit  dcjmrimertt  of  the*  ujid«r» 
taking  to  a  ^[{rntlcuiAii  whmc  hihouvn  in  a  Mimlbtr  field 
liiivr  jiUrtiucd  ib*?  highu*t  rt'putntitm ;  rmd  vfhant  rc^jimm- 
bitity  will  cusniit  tbAt  lh«  Work  ibttll  be  conducted  ill  a 
ipirit  of  *biccru  piety ,  find  of  nnsiioui  diliifciice.  jftriviiig 
Mt  extciinivtf  iHclulticiK,  I'hw  Pli)'8ical  Ciuogvapliy  at  t\w 
Holy  t^antl,  >vbicb  furiitH  a  portion  td'  etich  Vt^rt,  vvitl  fur-^ 
m»b  an  intt^rcvtiiig  rotirMu  of  n^idin^  iind  Ktiidy,  und  i» 
dhiitriiti'd  with  Mapt  cxpciitt'd  from  tljc  bi'nt  iiuihoriti^t. 
•^'  Til*  FtnaT  NuMiij:!!  iipjH> Hired  on  SiUnvduTt  tb»?  Oih  nf 

IkcL*inbi2f,  LUid  Uiij  Fmui  pAur  oJ*  tbu  iltiU*  Dcticmbert 
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8. 
KNIGHT^S  UBRARY  FOR  THB  TIMBS. 

book-shelf  and  the  pocket,  the  study  and  the  travelUng- 
carriage. 

The  Publication  of  the  Montldy  Seriei  will  commence  OM 

the  First  of  February,  1844,  with 

OVIt    ZV9XAV    BMyZBBi 


The  object  of  this  Series  is  to  supply,  at  the  cheapest  rate 
and  in  the  most  compact  form,  books  of  Instruction  and 
Entertainment,  and  books  of  Reference,  on  subjects  which 
have  an  especial  interest  in  our  own  Times.  These  books 
will  either  be  written  originally  for  this  Library,  or  they 
will  be  republications,  with  large  corrections  and  additions, 
of  Copyright  works,  or  portions  of  works,  the  property  of 
the  Publishers.  The  subjects  will  be  chosen  with  regard 
to  their  permanent  value  ;  but  in  treating  them  in  this 
series  the  information  will  be  brought  down  to  the  very 
latest  period  ;  and  in  the  order  of  publication  a  preference 
will  be  given  to  those  branches  of  information  which  most 
absorb  the  public  mind,  or  to  which  the  tendencies  of  the 
age  are  most  directed. 

Tlie  Series  will  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

I.  Books  of  Miscellaneous  Reading,  in  which 
narrative  and  description  will  present  a  continuous 
subject  in  an  attractive  form.  A  volume  of  this 
class  will  be  pudlisued  monthly,  and  will  be  oc- 
casionally illustrated  with  Portraits  engraved  on 
steel,  and  with  Woodcuts.  Price,  elegantly  sewed, 
Half-  a-Crown ;  or  hound  in  cloth,Three  and  Sixpence. 

II.  Boors  of  Reference,  in  which  the  information 
will  in  many  cases  be  presented  in  the  furm  of  a 
Dictionary,  A  volume  of  this  class  will  be  pub- 
lished OCCASIONALLY  at  a  price  proportionate  to 
the  cheupness  of  the  first  class  of  the  series,  but 
varying  according  to  the  quantity  of  mutter. 

The  volumes  of  each  series  will  he  printed  in  the  best 
style  in  a  close  but  clear  type,  and  of  a  size  adapted  for  the 


ITS  HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  STATE, 
FROM  THE  EARUF-ST  SEITLKMENT   OF    THE 
BRITISH  IN  HINDOSTAN, 
TO  THE  CrX)SE  OF  THE  YEAR  1813. 
BY    CHARLES    MAC    FARLANE, 
Author  of  the  Chapters  on  'Civil  arid  Military  Transac- 
tions* in  the  •  Pictorial  History  of  England.' 

To  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes  at  Half-a-Crowu  each, 
with  many  Wood  Engravings,  and  Steel  Portraits  of 
Lord  Clive,  Edmund  Burke,  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 


Tlie  publication  of  the  Series  of  Reference  will  commence 
on  the  First  of  March,  1841,  with 

Txa  BzcTzovAmT  or  tbb  rAitiCf 

WHOLLY  WRITTEN 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  W.  L.  RHAM, 

VICAR  OF  WINKFIELD,  RERKS  ; 

Aud  completed  by  him  only  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  lamented 

death  in  November,  1843. 

WITH  A  MEMOni  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

Price  ICight  Shillings,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  forming  a 

volume  of  500  pages,  equal  to  three  ordinary  octiivo  volumes. 


9. 

THE  JOURNEY   BOOK    OF   ENGIiAND. 

To  be  published  Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crowu. 


Of  this  Series  Four  Volumes  have  appeared,  namely, 
Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Kent,  and  Derbyshire.  These 
volumes  have  been  published  at  considerable  inten'als  and 
at  varying  prices.  Arrangements  have  now  been  made 
for  the  regular  publication  of  a  county  every  month  at  the 
low  fixed  price  of  Half-a-Crown  for  each  county,  excepting 
Yorkshire,  which  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  New 
editions  of  the  Counties  already  published  will  take  their 
place  in  the  Series. 

Tliis  work,  if  completed  in  a  manner  answerable  to  Uie 
wishes  and  intentions  of  the  Publishers,  will  fonn  a  Topo- 
graphical  Description  of  all  the  Ehgllsli  Counties,  per- 
manently useful  for  general  reading  nnd  reference  as  a 
library  work,  while  each  separate  volume  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  accurate  Guide  to  particular  localities.    The 


description  of  each  Coimty  will  be  arranged,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  order  in  which  each  place  actually  presents, 
itself  on  the  chief  lines  of  communication  ;  and  as  Hail" 
waySf  in  a  great  degree,  already  determine  the  routes  of 
those  who  journey,  whether  for  business  or  anuisemeiit, 
especial  regard  has  been  had  to  such  an  order  as  may 
naturally  arise  out  of  this  great  characteristic  of  the  Tra- 
velling of  England  at  the  present  day.  It  is  necessary  to 
stiite  Uiat  the  Publishers  have  the  advantage  of  employ- 
ing in  this  Series  the  Topographical  Articles  of  *The 
Penny  Cyclopaedia,*  a  body  of  materials  unrivalled  for 
completeness  and  accuracy.  In  moulding  these  articles, 
with  large  additions,  into  their  present  form,  no  pains  will 
be  spared  to  bring  up  the  information  to  the  most  recent 
period.     A  Map  will  accompany  each  Volume, 
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On  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel  lias  and  new  red- 
landstone  lie  nearly  level  against  and  upon  the  inclined 
mountain  limestone,  which  supports  in  a  deep  basin  the 
coal  strata  of  South  Wales.  From  beneath  these,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  coal-field,  rise  the  old  red-sandstone  and 
the  Silurian  strata,  conformable  in  position  to  the  coal  and 
mountain  limestone. 

The  Silurian  strata  are  in  their  lower  parts  often  con- 
fused and  somewhat  altered  by  frequent  occurrences  of 
trap  rocka^  and  in  some  places  are  made  to  assume  a  slaty 
structure,  and  thus  even  to  lose  all  distinct  stratification. 
When  this  happens,  the  lower  limit  of  the  Silurian  system 
appears  untraceable ;  but  yet,  as  a  mass,  the  appearance  of 
these  rooks  is  different  from  the  mixed  massive  and  slaty 
rocks  of  the  central  ranges  of  Wales,  which  rise  to  Plyn- 
Ivmmon,  the  Berwyns,  and  Snowdonia.  In  all  of  these 
tne  stratification  is  greatly  disturbed,  often  contorted  near 
trap  rocks  (which  are  bent  with  the  argillaceous  and  con- 
glomeritic  strata),  and  generally  subject  to  very  prominent 
slaty  cleavage.  The  least  confused  part  of  this  labyrinth 
of  rocks  is  in  the  Snowdonian  range,  at  least  this  is  the 
part  on  which  Professor  Sedgwick's  views  appear  most 
positive.  Here  strata  rising  to  a  thickness  of  many  thou- 
sand feet,  including  slates,  conglomerates,  and  trap  bands, 
succeed  one  another  with  considerable  regularity,  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  series  being  near  the  Menai,  and  there 
resting  upon  chloritic  and  micaceous  schists,  and  meeting 
unconformed  beds  of  mountain  limestone  and  other  newer 
strata.  These  beds  Professor  Sedgwick  conceives  to  be 
several  thousand  feet  below  the  limestone  of  Bala,  whose 
ecological  relations  have  been  so  much  discussed.  That 
limestone  appeared  to  himself  and  Mr.  Murchison  to  dip 
(eastward)  beneath  the  rocks  of  the  Berwyn  mountains, 
which  consist  principally  of  a  mass  of  clay-slate,  in  which 
fossils  have  not  yet  Dee n  discovered.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Sharpe  dissents,  and  jgives  as  the  result  of  his  recent  exa- 
mination the  Bala  limestone  lying  in  atroUgh  between 
the  Berwyns  and  Arran  Fowddy,  and  resting  on  the  clay- 
slates  of  the  Berwyns. 

Between  the  Berwyns  and  the  undoubted  Silurian  rocks 
the  geographical  interval  varies.  Against  the  northern 
paris  of  the  Berwyns  the  Silurian  strata  come  in  contact, 
but  their  southern  parts  are  girdled  by  a  broad  zone  of 
slates  and  other  rocks,  whose  age  is  doubtfVil ;  that  is  to 
nay,  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  they  are  of  lower 
Silurian  age  or  of  some  earlier  date.  This  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined ;  but  there  is  information  gathered  by  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Survey  in  the  country  north  of  the  Towy, 
which  goes  far  to  justify*  a  certain  positive  inference. 

The  section  No.  2  may  now  be  consulted  for  a  general 
view  of  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  Silurian  strata  on 
the  Salopian  border  of  Wales. 
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Here,  beneath  the  coal,  mountain-limestone,  and  old  red- 
sandstone,  appcai-s  the  Silurian  system,  in  four  parts,  resting 
a^inst  the  slaty  (supposed  Cambrian)  rocks  of  the  Berwyns. 
The  beds  marked  1,  Llandeilo  flags,  are  sometimes  slaty ;  2, 
the  Caradoc  sandstones  contain  conglomerates,  and  are  lo- 
cally capped  by  a  certain  limestone ;  3,  the  Wenlock  forma- 
tion with  characteristic  limestones ;  4,  the  Ludlow  forma- 
tion, with  equally  cliaracteristic  limestone  and  peculiar 
flag^  shales.  It  this,  the  normal  series  of  Silurian  rocks, 
retained  its  characters  in  all  otlier  parts  of  the  border  of 
Wales,  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  determine  the 
exact  geographical  range  of  the  system.  But  this  is  not  the 
fact.  Tnis  series  exists  in  perfection  only  in  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  Silurian  region,  in  Shropsliire, 
Woolhope,  Malvern,  Mayhill,  knd  Usk,  and  does  not  exist, 
with  the  same  parts,  in  Denbighshire  and  a  great  part  of 
South  Wales.  In  the  latter  district  their  usual  composi- 
tion may  be  judged  of  by  section  No.  3,  where  from  be- 
neath the  old  red-sandstone  the  first  Silurian  strata  which 
rise  to  the  north  are  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
Ludlow  and  Wenlock  rocks,  but  are  followed  by  the  de- 
terminate Caradoc  and  Llandeilo  series.  In  this  series  is  an 
tfitioliiitl  arch  o£  some  considerable  length,  the  effect  of  it 


being  a  revei-sal  of  dip  to  the  north,  so  that  the  Silurian 
strata  appear  to  descend  beneath  what  have  been  called 
Cambrian^  and  have  been  left  under  the  colour  appro-   k 
priated  to  the  Cambrian  rocks  in  Mr.  Murchisonli   splen- 
did map.      Tliese    so-called   Cambrian   strata  are    now-   ! 
ever,  certainly   for  many  miles  northward  of  the  Towy. 
nothing    but    the  Llandeilo  shales,   less  calcareous  and    f 
less  fossiliferous.    The  seeming  great  dip  to  the  north, 
which  often  occUrs  in  these  beds*  is  sometimes  fallacious, 
and  in  fact  is  caused  by  the  cleavage  planes,  here  gene- 
i-ally  inclined  to  the  northwards  at  about  70**.     The  true    i 
beA  have  howevier  been  traced   by  Sir  H.  dc  la  Beche 
and  the  Ordnance  surveyors,  and  they  are  found  to  be  at 
first  highly,  then  moderately  inclined  to  the  north,  after- 
wards to  grow  flat,  and  finally  have  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  to  undulate  and  roll  into  anticlinals  and  synclinals 
such  as  constitute  the  region  of  the  interior  of  Wales. 
Section  No.  4  may  be  taken  to  represent  this : — Comparing 
No.  4  and  No.  3,  the  diflference  on  the  north  side  of  the 
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section  appears  jEpeat ;  yet  in  fact  it  is  merely  occasioned  > 
by  the  introduction  of  the  lines  of  stratification  (almost 
d,iways  traceable  in  almost  every  rook  deposited  from  I 
water,  and  under  almost  every  aspect  of  metamorpfaism  by 
heat  and  even  fusion),  and  the  separation  in  the  drawing 
of  the  arenaceous  or  conglomeritic  beds  ^ ,  from  the  shales 
below  (and  above,  as  at «).  Now  contortions  of  the  strati- 
fication similar  to  those  thus  traced,  in  conglomeritic  and 
shaly  strata  sitnilarly  combined,  may  be  traced  through  t 
vast  breadth  of  the  mountain  regions  in  Wales,  which  were 
conceded  to  the  (Cambrian  system.  Slaty  cleavage  (re- 
presented by  the  fine  cross-lines)  goes  abundantly  throuf^ 
these  contorted  strata,  especially  through  the  argillaceous 
parts,  and  gives  them  a  general  character  different  from 
the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  Llandeilo  flags  in  the  Vale  of 
Towy;  but  this  is  an  effect  of  particular  eausea  more 
characteristic  of  locality  than  of  geological  age. 

From  these  facts  a  general  presumption  arisesthat  the  slaty 
rocks  in  the  interior  of  Wales  may  not  be  really  of  higher 
antiquity  than  the  Llandeilo  shales  and  grits.  What,  upon 
this  supposition,  is  the  Bala  limestone  ?  What  are  the 
Snowdonian  slates  and  conglomerates?  Complete  an- 
swers to  these  questions  cannot  be  now  given ;  nw  will 
they  be  completely  answered  till  the  measured  work  of 
the  Ordnance  Gteological  Survey  has  been  carried  across 
the  whole  of  Wales  in  the  direction  already  indicated.  But 
answers  have  been  attempted,  partly  on  the  evidence  ot 
sections,  partly  on  the  evidence  of  organic  remains.  On 
the  evidence  of  accurate  (but  limited)  sections,  Mr.  Sharpe 
shows  that  the  Bala  limestone  presents  much  conformity 
with  the  limestone  of  Coniston  in  Cumberland,  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  Jjower  Silurian  age  ;  and  that,  in  common 
with  other  associated  bed^  it  contains  the  fossils  of  that 
age,  was  well  known  to  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Mur- 
chison. But  Mr.  Sharpe  has  added  the  statement,  that 
these  Bala  beds,  *  folding  over  to  the  east  and  south,  are 
surmounted  by  Upper  Silurian  beds.'  (Murchison,  in  the 
Addrew  already  referred  to,  p.  14.)  If  this  conclusion 
have  even  only  a  local  value,  it  is,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  proved  undulations  of  the  Lower  Silurian  bed» 
north  of  the  Towy,  of  great  importance,  and,  supposing 
it  established  eventually  on  a  greater  scale,  we  shall  find 
that  but  a  small  portion  of  any  strata  older  than  the  Lower 
Silurians  can  be  reasonably  looked  ibr  in  the  central  regions 
of  Wales.  Perhaps  the  lowest  clay-slates  of  the  Berwyns 
may  be  in  this  case. 

Admitting,  with  Professor  Sedgwick,  that  the  fossilife- 
rous Snowdonian  slates  and  conglomerates  are  really  placed 
several  thousand  feet  below  the  Bala  limestone,  and  are 
parts  of  a  series  extending  several  thousand  feet  still 
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are,  *Trince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of 
Renfrew,  lx)rd  of  the  Isles,  Great  Steward  of  Scotland.' 

(.Selden's  Tiths  of  Honour^  part  ii.,  c.  5 ;  Connack's 
Account  of  the  Prince*  o/*  Wales,  8vo.  1751.) 

WALES,  NEW  SOUTH,  extends  over  the  south-eastern 

Eortion  of  Australia.  Its  western  boundary  has  been  fixed 
y  the  pjrant  of  the  colony  of  Southern  Australia,  whose 
eastern  boundaiy  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Sea  along  141*  E.  long,  to  7/df  S.  lat.  The  northern 
boundary-line  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  as  Moreton  Bay  (27"  S.  lat.)  has  been  settled,  and 
in  the  interior  the  sheep-stations  have  nearly  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river  Karaula,  we  shall  consider  that  New  South 
Wales  also  extends  to  26''  S.  lat.  On  the  east.  New  South 
Wales  is  washed  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  south  by  Bass's 
Strait,  which  separates  it  from  Tasmania,  and  oy  the 
Southern  Sea.  Within  these  boundaries  it  extends  from 
26^  to  39**  S.  lat.  Wilson's  Promontory,  which  constitutes 
its  most  southern  point,  stretches  some  miles  south  of  30^ 
S.  lat.  New  South  Wales  lies  between  141**  and  154® 
E.  long.,  the  most  eastern  point  being  Cape  Bvron 
(near  29°  S.  lat.).  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  900  miles,  and  its  average  width  about  630  miles. 
This  gives  an  area  of  560,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
more  than  the  extent  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France  and  Italy 
taken  together.  About  one-tenth  of  this  immense  country 
is  within  the  limit  of  location;  but  the  cattle-stations 
have  spread  already  over  a  country  at  least  three  times 
more  extensive.  The  remainder  is  still  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  aborigines,  and  the  most  north-western 
portion  of  it,  extending  over  perhaps  one-third  of  the  whole 
surface,  has  never  been  visited  by  any  European.  There 
are  also,  large  tracts  lying  within  the  range  of  the  cattle- 
stations  which  are  still  unknown. 

Surface,  Soil,  and  Climate. — ^The  phj^sical  constitution 
of  this  country  is  very  peculiar.  The  interior  consists  of 
wide  plains,  interrupted  only  by  comparatively  short  ranges 
of  high  hills  or  low  mountains.  The  waters  collected  in 
these  plains  are  all  united  into  one  river,  the  Murray,  which 
disembogues  within  the  territories  of  South  Australia.  On 
tlie  east  and  south  the  plains  are  surrounded  by  higher  land, 
which  constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  joining 
the  Murray  and  those  which  run  to  the  sea.  This  water- 
shed is  in  general  met  with  at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles 
from  the  shores,  with  the  exception  of  three  places,  at  two 
of  which  it  retires  to  a  distance  of  140  miles,  whilst  at  the 
third,  between  the  sea  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Murrum- 
bidgee,  it  approaches  within  about  60  miles.  This  high  land 
on  which  the  watershed  occurs  assumes  at  most  places  the 
form  of  a  mountain-chain,  but  there  are  extensive  tracts 
where  it  presents  itself  only  as  an  extensive  swell  over- 
topped by  single  hills,  and  at  other  places  it  spreads  into 
elevated  plains. 

I.  The  Australian  Alps. — Wilson's  Promontory,  the  most 
southern  headland  of  Australia,  is  formed  by  a  mountain, 
which  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  13  leagues.  This  rocky 
mass  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  a  range  of  mountains  which,  for  a  distance  ex- 
ceeding 70  miles,  runs  to  the  west  of  north,  and,  farther  on, 
for  about  100  miles,  to  the  east  of  north,  until  it  approaches 
37°  S.  lat.  So  far  this  range  seems  to  be  comp(»ed  of  a 
single  chain,  from  which  however  several  lateral  ridges 
extend  to  the  south-east  and  west.  Its  mean  elevation  does 
not  appear  to  exceed  2500  feet,  and  probably  it  is  less  at 
some  places.  It  has  l>een  crossed  about  45  miles  from  its 
southern  extremity,  and  at  this  place  it  is  2150  feet  Bbove 
the  sea-level.  Its  acclivities  both  on  the  east  and  west  are 
gentle,  and  are  partially  overgrown  with  forests,  containing 
many  timt)er-trees,  mostly  blue  gum  and  black  butt.  Near 
37*  o.  lat.  the  range  rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  this 
portion  of  it  is  called  the  Ajuk  Mountains.  It  extends  from 
west  to  east  for  about  100  miles,  but  only  the  western  part 
of  it  is  always  covered  with  snow  ;  it  is  however  net  known 
to  what  extent,  as  these  mountains  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored. South  of  the  Lake  Omeo  (14r  30'  E.  long.)  the 
mountains  do  not  appear  to  rise  much  above  4000  feet. 
From  the  western  portion  of  this  range  several  offsets 
branch  oif  towards  the  north-west,  which  grow  lower  as 
they  prooMd  in  that  direction,  and  at  a  distance  of  less  Uian 
100  miles  from  the  principal  chain  they  terminate  on  the 
i>lains  of  the  Murray  River,  with  ridges  of  high  and  low ' 
nills,  near  36°  S.  lat.    From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 


Ajuk  chain  (near  37°  S.  lat.  and  148°  E.  long.),  a  range 
extends  to  the  east  of  north,  which  always  maintains  an    , 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,    t 
and  near  36°  30^  S.  lat  rises  to  &^>10  feet  in  Mount  Kosciusko.    I 
This  elevated  pinnacle  was  found  covered  with  snow  in 
February,  by  Count   Streleski,  and  it  would  therefore 
seem  that  in  Australia  the  snow-line  in  36*  S*.  lat.  ia  found 
below  6500  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  whilst  in  Europe,  oq 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  in  46°  N.  lat.,  it  occur 
near  9000  feet  above  the  sea.      The    chain  of    vvhich 
Mount  Kosciusko  constitutes  the  highest  summit  continuei 
to  run  north  by  east  to  35°  S.  lat.,  where  it  terminates  on 
the  banks  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  where  that  river  suddenly 
changes  its  northern  into  a  western  course. 

The  country  included  between  the  last-mentioned  chain  i 
and  the  north-western  offsets  of  the  Ajuk  Range  is  the  most 
extensive  mountain-region  of  Australia,  as  far  as  it  is 
known.  It  extends  from  south-west  to  noith-east  upwards 
of  200  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  south-east  to  north-west 
probably  does  not  fall  short  of  120  miles.  Tliis  gives  aa 
area  of  24,000  square  miles.  The  base  on  which  the  moun- 
tains rest  seems  to  vary  from  1200  to  1800  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  numerous  ridges  by  which  it  is  traversed 
run  north  or  north-west,  and  are  higher  in  the  eastern 
district,  where  they  rise  from  1000  to  £00  feet  above  their 
base.  Towards  the  south-west  they  are  lower.  In  this 
region  originates  the  largest  of  all  the  perennial  rivers  of 
Australia,  the  Murray,  with  numerous  branches,  by  which 
it  is  supplied  with  that  abundance  of  water  which  dis- 
tinguishes that  river  in  its  whole  course  and  all  the  yesr 
round.  The  drainage  of  the  northern  portion  runs  into  the 
Murrumbidgee,  which  river  in  this  way  is  likewise  supplicxl 
with  sufficient  water  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dry  during 
the  summer  months,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  lar^ 
rivers  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.  That  portion  of  this 
region  which  is  occupied  by  mountain-ridges  is  companip 
tively  small,  as  the  valleys  along  the  numerous  water- 
courses are  of  very  considerable  width,  and  according  to  dl 
appearance  no  less  fit  for  cultivation  than  for  jpasture. 

ll.  Australia  Felix  is  that  portion  of  New  South  Wales 
which  lies  west  of  the  Australian  Alps,  and  extends  from  \ht 
Southern  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee 
rivers.  It  has  obtained  this  denomination  on  account  of 
the  great  proportion  of  land  fit  for  cultivation  which  it  ap- 
parently contains.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  countiy  was 
entirely  unknown  up  to  1836,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  than  one-half  of  its  surfiice 
is  still  almost  entirely  unknown,  though  in  the  last  few 
years  much  has  been  done  to  ascertain  its  capabilities. 

The  coast-line  of  this  tract,  from  Wilson's  Promontoiy 
on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nangeela  or  Gloidg 
on  the  west,  extends  for  more  than  300  miles.  Only  three 
harbours  are  found  on  it — Portland  Bay,  near  the  wei^m, 
and  Port  Phillip  and  Western  Port,  near  the  esstem  extre- 
mity. Between  Portland  Bay  and  Port  Phillip,  a  distance 
of  more  than  200  miles,  there  is  no  place  of  suety  even  for 
small  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  Port  Fairy,  a  small  har- 
bour for  coasting  vessels,  bi^t  quite  open  to  the  south-eastern 
winds,  which  during  the  summer  blow  for  three  months 
with  g^eat  force.  It  is  true,  that  a  portion  of  this  coast-line 
measuring  nearlv  100  miles,  between  Cape  Otway  on  the 
east  and  Port  Fairy  on  the  west,  has  not  been  surveyed, 
but  as  it  is  known  that  no  river  even  of  moderate  size 
reaches  the  sea  in  this  tract,  and  as  the  coast  seen  from 
afar  is  a  low  beach  backed  by  sandhills  of  moderate  height,  i 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  even  a  small  harbour  can  exist 
on  this  coast.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  coast  from  Wil- 
son's Promontory  to  Western  Port  is  mostly  high,  being 
only  low  in  the  innermost  comer  of  the  bay  lormed  by  the  | 
promontories  Cape  liptrap  and  Wallamai,  where  there  are  I 
lagoons  separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow  strips  of  sand. 
The  coast  from  Western  Port  to  the  western  boundary-line 
of  New  South  Wales  is  low,  with  the  exception  of  some 
cliifs,  which  occur  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Phillip,  and  at 
Cape  Nelson  and  Cape  Bridgcwater,  west  of  Portland  Bay. 
The  low  shores  are  sandy,  except  at  some  places  where 
swamps  exist.  West  of  Cape  Nelson  the  coast  is  bounded 
by  bai-e  sandhills,  consisting  ^of  a  loose  sand,  which  is 
carried  inland  by  the  gales. 

Western  Port  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  is  safe,  being  protected  against  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  winds  oy  Phillip  Island^  which 
lies  across  its  entrance.    The  countiy  surrounding  the  har« 
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IVapir?!',  ta  nn  txtinct  Tolcano-  The  comitry  lying"  btlwe(*n 
tbisi  b?uTcti  vtastt!  and*  t!it«  «ea  is  believed  to  be  betlfT,  but 
we  hiLve  no  account  ol  it-  We&t  of  the  Hopkins  the 
land  along^  the  sea-sihore,  as  fur  fii*  Fori  land  Hay,  is 
^L'nerdJy  noop  and  destitute  of  wood^  eiecc^pt  on  the 
t>ank?i  of  tfit?  riven  and  round  the  biutps  of  tb*  iaoltitrd 
hills ;  and  thut  lying  ivp*t  of  Portlsind  Buy,  Ihotigb  better* 
is  only  JndlifiTenL  But  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies 
north  of  38*  cofitain^  a  Ur^e  p^irtion  of  good  land.  In 
Komc  part*  it  i^  OY^r^own  vfHh  thick  forest b  of  etiL'a|yptn« 
treita,  Bsuibiiip.  caauiirinir,  and  other  trcm  pccnliar  to 
Australia-  At  at  Iter  plMc^  it  ]a  covered  \vilh  npcti  fort*sb» 
and  abtintltttit  grn»* ;  bntwH^eti  tlu'se  fore»t»  occur  some 
nlam»  of  (wnniderabk  exttrnt,  which  arc  destitute  of  {mi?St 
tH*t  overgrown  with  jEfra&H  and  bvuiheji.  Tlic  numerouft 
hitl»  life  Unckly  wooded,  and  the  hk'at  soil  h  found  at  their 
bajsen-  Aa  bovvever  the  soli  in  this  platn  f*  not  of  firfit-rate 
i|nalityp  It  lini  uot  fti  altmcted  the  utttfiilioii  of  ttettlers. 


,  iinmt*  t?n  -^ 'iliibli.^htnj 

The  hilly  i  ihn  Gmmpirtn.^ 

haa  it*  surf: I'  hetow  ndcji^i*  of 

TOck%,  >*ever4il  round  M\*i  i>t  ino<i*'r*t«  idi-vtition,  itnd  mnny 
rather   niurow  villty?!  trnwrtcd   by  fkrir   and    beautif\il 


itr^ams**     li 
al  other  pl^i 
ta  the  top. 
more  tldv^ab 

been  nnr^.-! 
Hill-i. 
to  theii 


its  the  hiil«  are  rovtifrrl  «ith  '^sood ; 
■  'm  womT,   but  nvrre;ri>wn  ^vith  rrj^*** 


! I oUy  of  granit*?,  bit t  me  all  grax^y 
.iPM,c.  ^lul  thjniy  wooded.  They  riftc  i>t>m 
their  haae  with  rather  a  steep  aeelivSty.  East  of  the  Py- 
re nees*  Uie  country  is  more  broken  and  the  hills  are 
higher.  It  in  mostly  wooded,  but  good  atrongf  gra^ 
grows  amon^  the  trees.  The  forests  are  chiefly  eoni posed 
of  box  and  lolly  blue  gum,  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
hilly  fiountry,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it,  consists  of 
liill*  of  lava,  and  in  these  parts  the  ve^t*tation  is  less  vti^or- 
on«  and  abundant  than  on  the  Pyreneei*  and  tho  ranj^en 
which  he  farther  east*  and  approach  the  mi  .f  l%t 
Philhp,    A  very  large  portion  of  this  hill)  i fords 

excellent  pasture,  and  it  h  svippo!»ed  tJiHT  iuhhy  larf^s 
traet*  aro  nt  for  cidtivation,  but  no  part  of  it  baa  he<f>n  ck:- 
eupii?d  by  st^l tiers,  except  alon^  t!ie  r«>ad  wliicli  leads  frtim 
Pi  ift  PI  d  I  li  p  t  o  the  M  u  rrumbid  jcje  e . 

Between  the  hilly  region  of  the  watersHetl  on  the  south, 
the  mountain -region  of  the  Auslrnhan  Alps  on  the  aoulh* 
ea*t,  the  course  of  the  MuiTumbid^ee  and  Murray  on  the 
north,  and  the  boundary-line  of  South  AuAtraiia  on  the 
weatt  he  the  plains  of  the  Mui'my  liiver.  Tbeie  plains 
extend  on  an  average  ISO  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  H<J(* 
miles  from  ea^^t  to  w*fati  but  our  knowledge  of  thi^ country 
m  very  imperfect*    Wc  ouly  know  that  it  is*  rery  well 
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watered,  all  the  rivers  which  drain  it  liunfi^  in  the  moun- 
tain-region of  the  Australian  Alps,  the  hillv  region  of  the 
watershed,  or  the  Grampians,  and  that  the  larger  of  these 
rivers,  as  the  Millewa  and  its  tributaiy  the  Bayunga,  flow 
in  wide  bottoms,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  miles  across, 
which  bottoms  ue  overgrown  bv  nigh  trees,  partly  swampy 
or  covered  with  lakes  and  ponds,  but  exhibiting  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  fertilitv  in  the  vigour  of  their  vegeta- 
tion. The  higher  grounck  between  the  rivers  are  either 
level  or  slightly  uiidulating,  and  only  hilly  where  they 
approach  the  more  mountainous  tracts  on  the  south  and 
south-east.  In  some  places  are  found  salt  lakes  incon- 
siderable numbers,  but  in  general  these  plains  are  open, 
gi-ossy,  and  beautifully  diversified  with  serpentine  lines  or 
clumps  of  wood.  Bven  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  water  is  not  scarce,  as  there  are  nu- 
merous hollows  in  the  plains,  which  generally  contain 
water ;  some  parts  so  much  so,  that  they  are  converted 
into  swamps  after  heavy  rains.  As  far  as  tne  plains  of  the 
Murray  River  have  been  seen  by  travellers,  they  are  oer» 
tainly  fit  both  for  cultivation  aud  rearing  of  cattle.  No 
settlements  have  been  made  in  the  plains,  except  along 
the  banks  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  where 
the^  have  extended  to  the  west  of  147^  £.  long. ;  but  the 
difficult  v  and  expense  of  bringing  the  wool  and  the  produce 
of  the  uairies  from  this  distance  to  Sidney  are  such,  that 
of  late  years  the  advance  of  the  cattle-stations  along 
the  Murrumbidgee  has  been  much  slower  than  formerly. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  the  plains  of  the  Murray  River  will  be 
settled  by  emigrants  advancing  from  the  southward 
through  the  fine  country  watered  by  the  Nangeela;  and  to 
favour  the  settlement  of  this  immense  tract  by  a  more 
easy  access,  a  town  has  lately  been  founded  in  Portland 
Bay.  This  bay  extends  twenty-six  miles  from  east  to 
west,  ^nd  ten  from  north  to  south,  and  has  good  anchor- 
age on  its  western  sliores,  in  four,  five,  or  six  fathoms,  but 
it  is  open  to  the  soutli-east  winds,  and  during  the  south- 
western gales  a  swell  sets  into  the  anchorage,  causing  a 
heavy  surf  on  tlie  beach. 

As  no  part  of  Australia  Felix  had  been  settled  before 
1837,  the  accounts  respecting  its  climate  which  we  possess 
must  be  extremely  scanty.  From  the  unconnected  ob- 
servations of  hasty  travellers  who  have  visited  it,  we  leam 
that  rains  are  by  no  means  so  scarce  as  in  the  great 
plains  of  the  interior  or  in  the  countries  along  the  eastern 
coast ;  and  as  the  winds  to  which  this  country  is  most  ex- 
posed in  winter  (June — August)  are  tliose  which  are 
usually  attended  with  heavy  rains,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  country  will  be  less  subject  to  such  frequent  and  long 
droughts  as  the  old  colony.  In  winter,  frost  occurs  along 
the  waterslied,  and  hoar-frost  is  experienced  even  on  the 
low  plain  along  the  sea. 

III.  Gippiland  is  the  name  which  has  lately  been  api^ied 
to  that  portion  of  New  South  Wales  wmch  from  the 
eastern  declivitv  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Australian 
Alps  and  the  Ajuk  Range  descends  to  the  Pacific.  The 
sea-coast  between  Wilsons  Promontory  and  Cape  Howe 
bears  the  name  of  the  Long  Beach,  as  in  its  whole  extent, 
for  200  miles,  it  extends  in  a  continuous  line  without  any 
indentation,  curving  however  a  little  in  the  middle.  The 
hhorcs  are  low  and  sandy,  but  at  the  back  of  them  the 
country  rises  into  hills.  Gippsland  extends  along  this  shore 
from  the  Southern  Austmuan  Alps  to  148*"  £.  long.  It 
consists  of  an  inclined  plain,  which  however  near  the 
mountains  appears  to  descend  with  great  rapidity,  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  region  the  plain  is  only  210  feet  aibove  the 
sea-level.  The  northern  portion  of  this  country  is  traversed 
by  several  ranges  of  hills,  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  AJuk  Range  and  run  south  by  east.  They  are  of  con- 
hiderable  elevation  near  the  principal  range,  but  grow  lower 
iu»  they  proceed  southward,  until  they  cease  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles  from  the  sliore.  The  valleys  are  of  moderate 
width,  but  grow  wider  towards  the  termination  of  the 
ridges.  The  hills  are  rather  steep,  but  in  general  well 
wotxled.  The  vajle}'s  exhibit  a  considerable  dej^e  of 
I'crtility,  and  some  cattle-stations  have  been  established  in 
Ihem.  In  the  centre  of  Gippsland  are  plains  of  consider- 
abli*  extent,  which  are  covered  with  open  forests,  and 
ready  to  receive  and  maintain  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
Tliese  plains  however  do  not  extend  to  the  shore,  for  be- 
tween them  and  tlie  sea  a  ridge  of  moderately  high  hills 
stretches  parallel  to  the  sea  between  the  mouths  of  the 
rivcni  Baniey  and  \^  Tmbe.    These  hills  are  thickly 


wooded.    The  most  southern  portion  of  Gippsland  ia  tiip 
versed  by  several  o£hets  of  the  Southern  Aurtraliaa  A1pi»     , 
which  are  covered  with  forests  of  blue,  green,  and  black     f 
butt,  in  whioh  numerous  timber-trees  are  found.      The 
whole  of  Gippsland  is  abundantly  watered   by  aeverd 
streams,  running  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles,  but  it  is  not     , 
known  if  their  mouths  are  deep  enough  to  receive  npall 
vessels.    At  the  southern  extremity  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Wilson's  Promontory  is  Comer  Inlet,  a  small  har> 
hour  for  small  vessels,  and  full  of  shoals.    It  is  stated  that 
in  the  summer  months  the  thermometer  at  nine  o*clock  in 
the  morning  generally  rises  to  68^ 

The  countiy  extending  north-east  of  Gippsland  to  ths 
river  Moruya,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
settled  part  of  the  colony,  has  not  yet  been  explored  in  the 
interior.  At  Cape  Howe  the  coast  begins  to  trend  dne 
north,  and  changes  its  character,  being  in  general  rooky 
and  high,  and  presenting  several  indentations,  (unoqg 
which  the  most  important  is  that  of  Twofold  Bay,  a  tolerably 

good  harbour  even  for  large  vessels,  in  which  a  settlement 
as  lately  been  made,  from  whioh  the  adjacent  country  in 
a  short  time  will  probably  be  explored.  Not  far  south  of 
the  river  Moruya  an  isolated  high  peak  lies  close  to  the 
shore :  it  is  called  Mount  Dromedary,  and  rises  to  3QUQ 
feet  above  the  searlevel. 

IV.  The  Connecting  Tftble4ands,'-l\i^  most  northern 
range  of  the  Australian  Alps,  called  the  Warragong  Chain, 
terminates  near  36^  S.  lat.,  where  the  Murrumbidgee,  en* 
circling  the  extremity  of  this  range,  changes  its  northern 
course  into  a  western.  The  Warragong  Range  extends 
nearly  south  and  north,  and  along  its  eastern  base  lie 
extensive  plains.  The  most  southern  of  these  plainSi  as 
far  as  is  known,  are  those  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Moneroo  or  Monaroo  Plains,  and  are  famous  in  the  colony 
for  the  large  herds  of  cattle  and  numerous  fiocks  of  sheep 
which  find  there  abundant  pasture.  These  plains  extend 
a  considerable  distance  south  of  36°  S.  lat.  Less  eztenaive 
plains,  contiguous  to  one  another,  lie  farther  north.  East  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Warragong  Range  are  Yaas  Plains 
and  the  hilly  tract  enclosing  Lake  George.  The  elevated 
plains  however  do  not  terminate  with  the  range  of  the 
mountains,  but  extend,  under  the  name  of  Goulbum  and 
Bredalbane  Plains,  about  forty  miles  forther  north  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Cockbundoon  Ran^e,  which  con- 
stitutes the  southern  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Hie 
last-mentioned  plains  occupy  a  width  of  about  filter  males, 
extending  eastward  to  the  narrow  valley  in  whioh  the 
Shoalhaven  River  runs.  Along  these  plains  liea  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  running  east  and  west,  as 
some  of  the  sources  of  the  Laohlan  and  Murrumbidgee, 
which  run  to  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Shoalhaven  and 
Wollondilly  are  found  in  them.  They  consist  of  open  flats 
of  grassy  land,  of  of  open  undulating  downs  encircled  by 
eminences  of  little  height,  which  separate  the  plains  from 
one  another :  they  all  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep, 
and  cultivation  also  is  in  many  parts  carried  on  with  auc- 
cess.  On  these  plains  are  several  lakes.  The  moat  re- 
markable of  them  is  I^ake  George,  a  sheet  of  water  seven- 
teen miles  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth.  There  is  po 
outlet  for  the  lake,  though  it  receives  no  less  than  four 
mountain-streams  from  the  eminences  north  of  it.  Th^ 
water  is  slightly  brackish,  but  quite  fit  for  use.  In  long 
droughts  it  dries  up,  and  then  resembles  a  grassy  meadow, 
not  unlike  the  plains  of  Bredalbane.  There  are  sevenU 
other  lakes  to  the  east  and  west  of  Lake  George ;  they  are 
small  and  the  water  is  sweet.  The  plains  on  which  these 
lakes  occur  are  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  in  winter  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  is  experienced 
on  them.  Frost  occurs  for  several  weeks  nearly  every 
night.  As  in  these  parts  no  mountain-chain  separates  the 
countries  lying  along  the  eastern  coast  from  the  interior,  the 
great  thoroughfare  leading  from  Sydney  to  the  banks  of  the 
Murrumbidgee,  Australia  Felix,  and  Port  Phillip,  traverses 
the  northern  portion  of  the  plains  obliquely,  and  thisj 
united  to  their  fertility,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
were  settled  sooner  than  most  other  pa^  of  the  colony. 

Along  the  eastern  edge  of  these  plains  runs  the  Shoal- 
haven River.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  this  river 
flows  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  plains,  and 
resembles  an  English  stream.  The  temperature  of  the 
adjacent  country  in  these  parts  is  so  low  even  in  summer, 
that  potatoes  and  gooseberries,  for  both  of  which  the 
climate  of  Sydney  is  too  hot,  grow  luxuriantly.  The  iipfier 
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are  in  many  places  interrupted  by  sandy  beaches,  behind 
ifhich  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  the  high  land  retiring 
to  a  considerable  distance.  The  spaces  now  occupied  by 
sandy  beaches  appear  at  no  very  remote  period  to  have 
formed  the  entrances  of  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea.  In 
many  places  they  are  even  now  so  partially  filled  up,  that 
there  still  exist  extensive  salt-water  lagoons,  separated 
from  the  ocean  only  by  a  bank  of  sand,  through  which  tlie 
sea  yet  occasionally  forces  a  passage. 

An  elevated  country  lies  north  of  the  banks  of  Shoalhaven 
River,  where  it  runs  from  west  to  east.  It  is  formed  by  a 
remarkable  range  of  high  land,  which  traverses  the  whole 
country  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  sea,  bein^ 
connected  with  the  former  at  the  source  of  the  Nattai 
River,  where  the  summit  of  Mount  Jellore  rises.  From  this 
summit  it  extends  south-east  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea, 
between  Kiama  Head  and  the  mouth  of  the  Shoalhaven 
River.  The  highest  part  is  known  as  the  Mittagong 
Range.  The  more  elevated  portion  of  tiiis  tract,  wliicli 
consists  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  is  almost  entirely  barren, 
and  only  covered  with  shrubs.  Its  southern  slope  is  fur- 
rowed by  deep  ravines,  which  are  hardly  accessible  except 
from  the  Shoalhaven  River,  into  which  they  open,  and  on 
their  declivities  are  only  small  tracts  fit  for  cultivation,  but 
the  soil  is  poor.  Noiih  of  this  unprofitable  waste  and 
along  the  sea-shore  is  a  lofty  ran^e  of  trap-rocks,  called 
Illawarra,  possessing  a  very  nch  soil,  which  in  its  natural 
state  is  buried  under  matted  creepers,  fern-trees,  cedar, 
cabbage-trees,  and  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  nourished 
both  by  streams  from  the  lofty  ranee  and  the  moist  breezes 
of  the  sea.  The  extent  of  cultivable  ground  is  small,  but 
it  yields  most  abundantly  all  kinds  of  grain  and  other 
vegetables.  The  forests  constitute  the  riches  of  the  settlers 
in  this  tract,  as  the  trees  are  high  and  make  excellent  tim- 
ber, especially  a  kind  of  cedar,  of  which  a  great  number  of 
boards  go  to  Sydney,  though  the  transport  is  very  expensive, 
as  the  country  at  tne  back  of  the  Illawarra  Range  is  covered 
with  offsets  from  the  Mittagong  Range,  which,  by  their 
deep  ravines,  cause  great  obstacles  to  the  transport  of  any 
heavy  article. 

From  the  ravines  of  the  Mittagong  Range  the  country 
as  we  proceed  northward  opens  gradually  into  a  kind  of 
plain,  tne  best  portion  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  oL 
the  Cow  Pastures,  which  name  is  derived  from  a  herd  of 
wild  cattle  which  were  found  pasturing  on  them  when  they 
were  discovered.  Tlie  surface  of  this  plain,  which  contains 
upwards  of  100,000  acres,  consists  cniefiy  of  undulating 
thinly-wooded  hills,  covered  with  a  sward  of  fine  dry  native 
pasture,  with  alluvial  tracts  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers 
of  tlie  most  fertile  description,  producing  wheat  equalling 
in  quality  and  (quantity  the  best  in  England.  Some  tracts 
adjoining  the  river  Nepean,  which  drains  this  plain,  were 
onginally  clear  of  timber ;  and  as  they  are  intersected  with 
ponds  having  no  ready  outlet  for  their  waters,  they  are 
alwap  considerably  flooded  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and 
consequently  make  excellent  meadows.  Cattle  abound 
on  this  plain,  and  also  sheep :  the  wool  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  colony.  In  the  middle  of  the  Cow  Pas- 
tures is  the  Razor-back  Range,  an  isolated  mass,  which 
extends  about  8  miles  in  a  general  direction  between  west- 
north-west  and  east-south-east :  it  is  very  level  on  some 
parts  of  its  summit,  and  so  very  narrow  in  others,  while  the 
hides  also  are  steep,  that  the  name  it  has  obtained  is  yery 
appropriate  and  descriptive. 

The  Cow  Pastures  extend  over  the  northern  districts  of 
the  county  of  Camden,  and  the  countries  contiguous  to 
them  on  the  east  and  north  contain  the  best  portion  of 
Cumberland.  In  the  last-mentioned  county  the  sandstone 
ridge  along  the  sea  extends  only  a  few  miles  inland  south 
of  Botany  Bay  ;  but  between  Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jack- 
son it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Paramatta  and  liverpool. 
The  land  immediately  bordering  upon  the  coast  is  of  a 
light,  barren,  sandy  nature,  and,  in  its  natural  state,  thinly 
besprinkled  with  stunted  bushes.  The  crops  it  yields  are 
so  scanty,  that  it  would  not  be  cultivated  were  it  not  for  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  of  the  colony.  At  a  distance  of 
ih>m  10  to  15  miles  inland  the  country  is  somewhat  better, 
and  thickly  covered  with  evergreen  forest-timber  and 
underwood ;  but  the  clayey  soil  is  of  indifferent  Quality, 
and  the  labour  required  for  clearing  it  has  been  an  ODstacle 
to  settlements.  Beyond  this  commences  the  fertile  portion 
of  the  countiy,  a  plain  extending  from  south  to  nortn  about 
40  miles,  from  Appin  on  the  south  to  Windsor  on  the  north, 


with  an  average  width  of  about  20  miles,  so  that  it  is  nearly 
equal  in  extent  to  Surrey.  The  surface  of  thia  extensive 
tract  is  gently  undulating,  and  rises  only  in  a  few  places  tu 
moderate  and  isolated  hills  with  a  gentle  acclivity.  The 
soil  in  general  is  very  good,  consisting  of  decomposed  trap. 
A  large  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  vrhich  even 
extend  over  tlie  declivities  of  the  hills.  Prospect  Hill, 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous  eminence  in  the  country,  is 
cultivated  to  the  summit.  Nearly  the  whole  tract  coukl 
be  cultivated,  but  it  remains  for  the  most  part  occupied 
bv  the  original  wood.  It  is  however  very  generally  en- 
closed by  substantial  fencing,  and  affords  go(Kl  pasture  for 
cattle.  The  rich  red  soil,  derived  from  the  subjacent  trqi 
rock,  produces  crops  as  abundantly  now  as  when  it  wu 
first  tilled,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  aoutlnini 
districts  are  stated  to  have  the  richest  soil,  but  water  is 
scarce,  and  where  it  is  found  the  surface-water  possesses 
a  saltness,  which  renders  it  at  some  seasons  unfit  for 
use.  Tliis  tract  and  those  adjacent  to  it  are  in  general 
deficient  in  water,  as  only  a  few  springs  are  found ;  but 
there  are  a  number  of  gullies,  worn  out  by  the  rains,  in 
which  deep  holes  have  been  excavated,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, by  the  occasional  torrents  wliich  pour  through  them, 
where  water  is  generally  found  for  a  considerable  portion 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  yeai*.  This  water  is  often 
brackish,  and  has  a  nauseous  sweet  taste  ;  but  in  the  fresh- 
water holes  it  is  good,  and  much  relished  by  the  cattle. 
There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  portion  of  sahne  matter 
in  most  of  the  lands  of  this  tract,  as  it  is  often  seen  in  dxy 
weather  lying  like  hoar-frost  upon  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  ponds. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  are  alluvial  lands, 
which  exhibit  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fertility,  having 
}ielded  one  crop  of  wheat  and  one  crop  of  maize  in  eacE 
year  for  more  than  30  years.  These  lands  however  are 
exposed  to  occasional  terrible  floods,  which  take  place 
not  at  certain  periods,  but  irregularly,  often  afcer  a  lapse 
of  many  years,  and  sometimes  when  the  crops  are  still  on 
the  ground.  These  excessive  floods  originate  in  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  climate.  The  rivers  of 
this  portion  of  Australia  do  not  run,  as  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, in  bottoms,  but  wind  in  a  tortuous  course  between 
high  grassy  banks  covered  witli  heavy  timber  and  brush- 
wood. These  banks  are  very  precipitous,  rising  in  most 
places  perpendicularly  to  100  and  even  200  feet  above  the 
common  level  of  the  river.  There  are  only  a  few  places 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  get  from  the  top  of  these 
banks  to  the  bed  in  which  the  river  flows.  When  by 
heavy  rains  of  long  continuance  a  volume  of  water  larger 
than  usual  falls  on  the  hilly  surface  of  Uie  country  in 
which  the  upper  branches  of  the  Hawkesbury  have  their 
ori^n,  the  waters  are  not  quickly  imbibed  by  the  soil, 
which  consists  of  indurated  clay.  They  theretore  sweep 
down  the  deep  ravines,  with  which  the  country  is  fur- 
rowed, with  resistless  force,  and  accumulating  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  they  make  it  swell  with  inconceivi^le 
rapidity.  Its  tortuous  course,  and  the  fallen  trees  whicli 
are  in  some  parts  very  numerous,  especially  where  it  foices 
its  way  through  narrow  chasms,  check  the  flow  of  the 
waters  towards  the  sea,  while  the  narrow  channels  and 
high  banks  keep  them  from  spreading  out,  until,  overtop- 
ping these  banks,  the  watci-s  sweep  over  the  adjacent 
country.  Thus  it  may  be  conceived,  how  it  happens  that 
the  Hawkesbury  sometimes  in  a  few  hours  rises  above  its 
elevated  banks.  In  180G  it  rose  90  feet  perpendicular 
above  its  ordinar>'  level,  and  caused  great  desolation  on 
the  alluvial  grounds  contiguous  to  its  banks.  In  1817  it 
rose  nearly  as  high. 

Tlie  country  lying  between  Port  Jackson  and  Broken 
Bay,  and  extending  from  the  sea  to  a  line  drawn  from  Pa- 
ramatta to  Windsor,  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  of  those 
districts  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  Pacific.  Its  surface 
is  an  undulating  ^ound,  broken  by  a  succession  of  deep 
ravines,  and  its  soil  is  exclusively  composed  of  barren  sand- 
stone rocks,  over  which  only  stunted  trees  are  thinly 
spread.  These  forests  are  composed  of  Banktia  and  grass 
trees  (xanthorhaea)j  which  are  usually  found  in  sandy 
soil  where  nothing  else  can  vegetate,  and  these  trees 
always  suggest  the  idea  of  hopeless  sterility.  This  tract  is 
quite  uninhabited,  and  uninhabitable,  even  for  the  abori- 
gines. It  is  about  25  miles  long  and  15  wide.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  north-west  and  north  by  the  Hawkesbury, 
which  flows  here  in  a  very  deep  inidley  between  rocks. 
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tiaai  meadowA  for  4ieup,  or  for  cidtivating  wh^^st  Hod  other 
grain,  The  brotid  baek*  of  the  iiw«?Hin^  grounds  afford 
e xfe 0 en t  pa^l  0 r 0  for  m I lee p ,  Tow anlg  th e  T .i  v e rpool  Bangu 
the  country  nsMimt^a  a  more  unevnti  mrface,  but  is  equally 
fertile.  In  the  interior  of  the  pUiiri  are  »ome  roeky  tTiujt», 
but  tbny  are  of  i^matl  eiitent*  In  the  la*tt  ten  t>r  twelve 
year*  nuin.  *    <*p-fnrms}iave  been  estiiblished  in  thi* 

plain,  and  ipidly  increiuiing  in  number. 

The  ^ 0 u  h .  1 1  <  >  1 .  i  itli  11  £^ '  iiloni:  the  hh ores  of  t he  Pain fi  e, 
from  the  uiuuMi  of  the  Hunter  River  to  Farquhar  Inlet,  the 
i«*utnary  oftbr  Manning  River,  may  be  cooMdered  ftsbelon^j- 
ing  to  the  ba*in  of  Uie  Hunter,  The  shore  of  this  trRel  \» 
low  and  nandy  fitiui  tlie  mouth  of  the  Hunter  lo  Port  Etc- 
phtit»  but  on  the  peninsula  aepamting;  this  port  from  the 
lea  11  a  mftries  of  sandhills  of  moderate  elev^ation.  A  simi- 
lar row  ofsandhilk  occupies  tbe  narrow  strip  of  land  which 
runs  ijrom  Port  Stephens  to  Sngarlottf  Point,  and  separates 
wwme  la^oon^  from  the  sea*  8u^Hrloaf  Point  is  formed  by 
a  ^ndy  hill  of  a  eonie  form^  rising  to  a  considerable  ele* 
vatton.  The  sandhill*  contir^ue  north  from  this  cape  to 
some  distance  beyond  Cape  Hawke*  and  here  too  are  larg© 
la  If  00ns  at  the  back  of  the  sandhills.  A  iew  miles  north 
of  Cape  Hawke  the  shores  be^in  to  be  high  and  tockyj  and 
continue  thossto  Farquhar  Inlet.  Some  of  the  lagooos  ans 
connected  with  the  sea.  but  they  are  too  shallow  to  admit 
even  small  vessek^  and  that  k  the  reason  wliy  the  country 
at  the  back  of  them  was  neglected  lor  siome  time,  and  con- 
6i4€i«d  SI  ittiilfi  u  nprgi  tabk  waste .    But  ^i  n  ee  t  he  A  uttiBr 
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lian  Agricultural  (.'ompauy  liaM  acquired  the  property  of  this 
country,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  16  not  much  inferior  to  the  country  situated  in  the 
noil  hern  poi-tion  of  Hunter  Baain,  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers 
bein(:[  alluvia],  and  the  higher  grounds,  which  rise  only  to 
the  elevation  of  moderate  hills,  being  clothed  with  thin 
forests  and  affording  tolerable  pasture  for  sheep.  The 
most  southern  portion  however  between  Port  Stephens  and 
the  Hunter  is  a  low  tract,  covered  with  sand,  and  a  useless 
waste.  Port  Stephens  is  a  bar-harbour,  so  that  small  vessels 
only  can  enter  it:  those  of  larger  description  are  compelled 
to  itnchor  outside. 

IX.  Countries  contiguous  to  the  weatern  base  of  the  Blue 
Mountaiiut. — ^Though  all  the  countries  lying  on  the  west  of 
the  mountain-range  arc  included  within  the  bounds  of  loca- 
tion, we  are  ver\-  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  fea- 
tures and  productive  powers  of  a  considerable  part  of 
llieni.  Tlic  most  southern  districts,  or  tliose  which  con- 
btilute  the  counties  of  King  and  Georgiana,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown,  as  no  satisfactory  account  hajs  been 
publislied  respecting  them.  ^Ir.  Bennet,  who  traversed 
a  portion  of  them  in  his  '  Wanderings,*  limits  his  narra- 
tive to  a  few  observations,  from  which  we  leani  tliat 
those  districts  which  lie  between  the  road  leading  from 
Sydney  to  Bathurst  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Abercromby 
consist  mostly  of  swampy  tracts,  which  are  very  little  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  or  as  pasture-grounds. 
But  south  of  .the  river  he  found  the  country  mostly  traversed 
by  low  ridges,  thinly  wooded,  and  at  some  places  more 
level  tracts,  affording  good  pasture  for  sheep,  being  what 
U  called  open  forests. 

The  countiy  north  of  34**  13'  S.  lat.  is  much  better 
known.  A  veiy  hilly  and  broken  tract,  connected  on  the 
ea»t  with  the  Blue  Mount aius,  stretches  westward  on  both 
side.''  of  Belubula  River.  It  contx^ins  several  summits,  which 
1150  to  the  elevation  of  mountains,  among  which  the  mobt 
elevated  is  Mount  Lachlan,  which  probably  attains  3000  it. 
above  the  sra-level.  This  tract  at  its  western  extremity 
I  near  \AT  E.  long.)  is  connected  with  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  which  runs  nearly  south  and  north  from  34^30' 
to  33**  30'  S.  Jat.,  and  separates  the  affluents  of  the  Mac- 
quarie  River  from  those  which  run  westward  into  the 
Lachlan  or  Calare.  Though  comparatively  narrow,  it  rises 
in  some  places  to  a  great  elevation.  The  highest  of  its 
summits,  Conabolas,  which  is  not  far  from  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, attains  44(31  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  higher 
than  the  most  elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  (.'outombals,  which  are  not  far  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  range,  are  also  very  elevated,  and  visible  to 
a  crreat  distance.  Tlieir  elevation  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. Between  the  southern  portion  of  this  western  range 
and  the  Blue  Mountains  are  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  which 
are  twelve  miles  in  length  and  about  five  in  width.  They 
are,  more  properly  speaking,  downs,  not  unlike  the  Soutli 
Downs  near  Bnghton,  presenting  on  their  surface  consider- 
able undulations.  The  highest  parts  of  these  elevations  or 
knolls  arc  generally  covered  with  deep  quagmires  or  bogs, 
but  otherwise  these  downs  have  a  dry  soil,  and  being  en- 
tirely destitute  of  wood,  and  producing  different  kinds  of 
nutritive  crass,  they  affonl  excellent  sheep-walks,  but  there 
are  alao  tracts  lit  lor  cattle ;  the  cheese  and  butter  made 
here  aiv  in  great  request  at  Sydney.  The  Plains  of  Bathurst 
are  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  remainder  of  this  region,  extending  noiihward  on 
both  sides  of  the  Macquarie  River,  and  north-eastward 
over  the  countries  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Cudgegong  to 
the  base  of  the  Connecting  Ridge,  exhibits  great  varieties 
in  its  surface,  soil,  and  proiductive  powers.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  surface  is  undulating,  though  the 
tracts  which  are  fiulhest  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
general  I V  rise  into  hills,  which  in  some  places  are  rather 
hiffh.  'I'here  occur  also  levels,  but  they  are  usually  of 
small  extent;  and  some  of  them  are  swampv,  at  least 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  The  hilfs  in  many 
places  are  rocky,  and  only  overgrown  with  stunted  trees, 
whilst  in  others  they  are  covered  with  grass,  and  t\'ell 
though  not  thickly  timbered.  Between  them  are  some 
narrow  valleys,  producing  abundant  x>asture  for  cattle. 
At  a  few  places  tlie  undulating  country'  is  destitute  of 
water,  but  these  tiacts  are  not  of  great  extent.  Many  of 
the  small  streams  which  drain  this  country  are  drv  in  sum- 
mer, but  well  filled  after  rains.  The  larger  ones  have 
always  wftter,  though  it  is  much  reduced  alter  long  droughts, ' 


which  are  frequent  in  this  region.  A  great  portion  of  thia 
tract  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  sheep,  and  this  ii 
proved  by  tlie  increasing  number  of  slieep-farms  which  2at 
spreading  over  it  in  all  directions.  It  does  not  seem  tliat 
there  is  much  land  fit  for  cultivating  jvheat  or  other  grair.s: 
very  little  at  least  has  till  now  been  grown,  except  in  Wel- 
lington Valley,  au  extremely  fertile  tract  of  alluvial  land, 
watered  by  tlie  River  Bell,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Macquarie.  It  lies  east  of  the  Iiigh  summits  of  tlie 
Coutombals,  and  is  six  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  a 
mile  across  where  it  is  widest.  In  this  valley  are  some 
very  remarkable  caves,  in  which  fossil  remains  of  animals 
have  been  found. 

At  the  distance  of  about  25  miles  from  the  range  on  which 
the  summits  of  Canobolas  and  Coutombals  stand,  is  another 
range  of  heights,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  along 
148"  25'  E.  long.  Its  southern  portion  is  called  Croker 
Range,  and  its  northern  Hervey  Range.  This  range  ha> 
onlybeen  travereed  at  two  or  three  points  by  travel  lei«,  and 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  On  its  western  declivity  are 
the  sources  of  Bogan  River,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Darling.  The  country  lying  east  of  this  range  appears,  as 
far  as  is  known,  to  have  an  irregular  hilly  surface,  drained 
by  numerous  watercourses  running  northwards*  into  the 
Macquarie,  or  southward  into  thelAclilan,but  many  of  them 
are  dry  in  times  of  drought,  or  contain  only  stagnant  water 
in  the  deepest  depressions  of  their  beds.  I^me  sheep-fanm 
have  of  late  years  been  established  in  tliis  hilly  tract, 
and  the  range  west  of  them  is  at  present  the  farthest  poin* 
to  which  the  settlements  of  the  whites  have  extended.  On 
the  west  of  Croker  and  Hervey  Range  begin  the  great 
desolate  steppes  which  extend  between  the  Darlings  and 
Lachlan  rivers. 

X.  Countries  along  the  Pacific  from  32°  to  26**  S.  lat.. 
or  from  the  mouth  of  Manning  River  to  Double  Island  Point. 
The  Coast  Range,  or  the  high  land  separating  the  rivei> 
falling  into  the  Pacific  from  those  running  westward  into  the 
great  plains  of  the  interior,  is  probably  in  most  places 
about  100  miles  or  somewhat  less  distant  from  the  sea,  but 
as  it  has  only  been  minutely  examined  at  two  or  three  places. 
it  remains  uncertain  if  that  mngc  always  runs  parallsl  to 
the  coast,  or  in  some  places  retreats  farther  from  it.  The 
coast-line  of  this  tract,  extending  about  400  miles,  is  mostly 
low  and  sandy,  being  broken  only  at  intervals  by  rocky 
points.  But  in  some  parts,  especially  north  of  Tnal  BaV 
(30** -50' S.  lat.)  and  south  of  the  mouth  of  Clarence  River,  ire 
tracts  of  coast  many  miles  in  length,  where  it  is  rocky  and 
rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  but  even  here  no  inden- 
tations occur  sufficiently  deep  to  form  harbours.  The  luu^ 
hours  are  only  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  numerous 
rivers.  The  countiy  which  lies  at  the  back  of  this  coe»t 
is  much  more  mountainous  than  that  portion  of  the 
colony  which  lies  south  of  Manning  River  along  the  Pacific. 
Numerous  ranges  detach  themselves  from  the  cout- 
range,  and  traveree  the  country  in  several  directions. 
Their  sides  are  mostly  steep  and  overgrown  with  thick 
forests,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  has  rctutied  the 
exploration  of  this  countrj',  so  that  the  large  River  Clarence 
long  remained  unknown]^  and  was  only  discovered  a  few 
years  ago,  though  some  parts  of  the  country  have  beer, 
penal  settlements  nearly  for  :iO  years.  There  are  still 
some  tracts  of  considerable  extent  which  are  blanks  on  our 
maps.  The  imperfect  account  we  have  obtained  of  thesf 
countries  would  suggest  the  idea  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  occupied  by  elevated  mountain-ridges.  As 
far  as  it  is  known,  the  valleys  along  the  rivers  are  only  of 
modei-ate  extent,  and  occupy  probably  less  than  one-fourtli 
of  the  area.  On  the  ridges  are  several  summits,  which  at- 
tain a  great  elevation.  The  Three  Brothers  ^31®  43'),  only 
from  3  to  5  miles  from  the  shore,  are  visible  at  a  distance 
of  50  miles  at  sea.  West  by  north  of  them  is  Mount  Set- 
View,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Farther  to  the  nortn  arc  two  summits,  each  supposed  to  attain 
more  than  4000  feet.  Mount  Warning,  about  12  miles  from 
the  shore,  near  2B*  25^  8.  lat.,  is  considered  by  Flinders  as  the 
highest  summit  visible  from  the  Pacific,  aqd  its  elevation 
is  estimated  by  him  at  3300  feet :  to  the  west  of  it  is  Mount 
Lindesay,  rising  9700  feet  above  the  sea.  In  some  parts  the 
high  roclcy  masses  seem  to  cover  an  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try contiguous  to  the  Coast  Range,  and  to  be  furrowed  by 
narrow  cletts,  by  which  the  waters  collected  on  the  moun- 
tains find  their  passage  to  the  lower  level.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  country-  near  31°  S,  lat,  where  the 
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Plains  begins  a  range  of  mountains  which  runs  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  south  to  north,  between  3r  and 
2Sf*  30'  S.  lat. :  it  is  called  Nundawar,  or  Hardwicke 
Range.  Its  southern  portion  is  low ;  but  north  of  30°  SO' 
it  attains  a  great  elevation,  some  of  the  summits  rising^to 
^300  and  perhaps  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
mountainous  portion  of  this  chain  occupies  only  from  10  to 
12  miles  in  width,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  offsets, 
which  extend  on  each  side  to  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  ranges.  A  great  number  of  watercourses  originate 
in  this  range,  and  water  the  country  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides.  Thus  the  tract  of  country  between  the  river  Gwydir 
on  the  east  and  Nammoy  or  Peel  River  on  the  west,  accord- 
ing to  our  scanty  information,  contains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  though  it  varies  much  in  its 
soil.  Some  parts  are  barren,  and  their  siuface  is  covered 
with  thick  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  which  prevents  the 
springing  up  of  grass ;  others  are  overgrown  with  forests  of 
small  timber,  and  being  more  open  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, produce  a  considerable  growth  of  grass.  Where 
the  country  is  more  hilly  tlie  ndges  are  covered  with 
open  forests,  and  the  valleys  between  them,  with  occa- 
sionally a  patch  of  plain,  have  a  good  soil.  The  best  soil 
however  is  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  water- 
courses. But  many  of  the  watercourses  dry  up  in  summer, 
or  only  a  few  pools  are  found  in  their  beds,  which  is  espe- 
cially the  case  after  long  droughts.  The  larger  rivers  always 
preserve  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  and  even  after 
droughts  they  are  many  feet  deep.  The  country  between 
the  course  of  the  Gwydir  and  the  Coast  Range  has  not  been 
explored ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  must  contain  also  a 
considerable  proportion  of  land  either  fit  for  cultivation 
or  useful  as  pasture-ground,  as  several  rivers,  known  to 
originate  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Coast  Range, 
run  through  this  countr}%  and  probably  contain  water  all 
the  year  round. 

North  of  29**  S.  lat.  the  country  appears  to  contain  very 
little  land  fit  for  colonization.  Allan  Cunnineham,  who 
traversed  it  obliquely  from  the  northern  skirts  of  Nundawar 
Range  to  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  Morcton  Bay, 
describes  it  as  a  barren  waste,  over  which  a  loose  sand  is 
spread,  which  gives  it  a  desert-like  aspect.  It  is  a  plain 
densely  wooded  or  covered  with  brushwood,  the  monoton- 
ous aspect  of  which  is  here  and  there  relieved  by  a  brown 
patch  free  from  trees.  A  brown  kind  of  iron-bark  tree 
(apparently  Eucalyptus  resinifera),  scarcely  25  feet  high, 
clothes  its  surface,  on  which  are  scattered  dense  patches 
of  underwood.  In  travelling  more  than  100  miles  he 
met  with  several  watercourses,  but  only  with  two  rivers 
which  contained  water.  But  in  approaching  the  Coast 
Range,  and  when  distant  from  it  about  25  miles,  he  en- 
tered some  extensive  tracts  of  pastoral  country,  in  which 
were  numerous  small  rivers  and  deep  pools  supplied 
by  streams  from  the  highlands  lying  to  the  east.  Some  of 
these  tracts  had  an  undulating  surface,  and  others  were 
level,  but  they  were  mostly  destitute  of  trees  and  under- 
wood, and  their  rich  black  and  diy  soil  was  covered  with 
grass  and  herbage  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  luxuriance 
of  growth.  The  hills  separating  these  tracts  from  each 
other  were  clothed  with  an  underwood  of  the  densest 
description. 

XII.  The  Steppes  of  the  Interior  occupy,  south  of  32° 
S.  lat.,  all  the  countries  north  of  the  Murrumbideee  and 
west  of  148^  E.  long.,  but  north  of  32"  they  spread  farther 
eastward,  until  they  appear  to  approach  the  Coast  Rang^e 
north  of  28**  S.  lat.  The  surface  of  this  immense  tract  is 
chiefly  level,  at  some  places  interspersed  with  low  rising 
ground,  and  at  others,  out  much  more  rarely,  with  undu- 
lating tracts.  There  are  indeed  a  considerable  numl}er  of 
isolated  hills  and  short  ridges  dispersed  over  the  plains, 
but  they  are  at  great  distances  from  one  another,  and  gene- 
rally occupy  a  very  small  space.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
composed  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  the  highest  do  not 
rise  more  than  500  or  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
These  hills  and  short  ridees  are  most  numerous  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  I^chlan,  east  of  146**  E.  long.  The 
soil  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  which  in  many  parts  is  fine 
and  soft,  but  in  other  places  firm.  There  are  also  large 
tracts  who»c  soil  is  composed  of  hard  clay.  The  firmer 
kinds  of  soil  are  alter  long  droughts  furrowed  by  numerous 
wide  and  deep  cracks.  Generally  the  ground  is  quite  naked, 
but  in  a  few  places  it  is  overgrown  with  isolated  tufts  of 
coarse  matted  weeds  which  bind  the  sand.     The  more 


clayey  tracts  are  overgrown  with  atriplex^  meiembryantht- 
mum  fpquilaterale^  and  aaliola.  Along  the  margin  of  larg^ 
rivers  are  yarra^  or  blue  gum-trees,  and  those  tracts  which 
are  subject  to  frequent  inundations  are  overgrown  with 
a  dwarf  kind  of  box.  The  higher  country  is  clothed 
with  forests  of  stunted  trees,  among  which  some  kinds  of 
acacia  and  eucalyptus  are  the  mo&  abundant.  Gibm  is 
only  found  at  isolated  places,  and  frequently  it  coven 
only  a  small  surface.  Those  tracts  whicn  are  frequently 
under  water  produce  a  kind  of  monocotyledonoua  plant  or 
bulrush,  which  contains  a  great  portion  of  gluten,  which  it 
not  inferior  to  wheat-flour,  and  constitutes  the  principtl 
food  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Lachlan.  Mitchell  states  that  the  cakei 
which  are  made  of  this  gluten  are  lighter  and  sweeter 
than  those  prepared  from  common  flour.  These  plaini 
are  badly  provided  with  water,  as  the  sandstone  of  the 
hills  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  are  such  as  not  to  favour 
the  collecting  of  water  in  springs,  which  indeed  are 
nowhere  met  with,  and  are  scarce  all  over  New  South 
Wales,  especially  in  those  tracts  where  the  hills  are  com- 
posed of  sandstone.  After  lonr-continued  rains  it  appears 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plains  is  entirely  covered 
with  water  and  constitutes  temporary  l^kes,  but  when  a 
drought  has  continued  for  some  time  large  rivers  dry  up, 
and  m  their  bed  are  only  found  pools,  generally  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  one  another.  In  such  a  state  the 
Lachlan  was  found  by  Mitchell  in  1836,  whilst  Oxley,  in 
1817)  was  obliged  to  return  by  the  immense  swamju  which 
he  found  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  Lachlan..  He  tra- 
velled in  this  region  for  five  weeks,  through  a  countiy  over 
which  the  waters  of  the  Lachlan  were  so  abundantly  dis- 
persed, that  on  no  one  occasion  during  that  period  did  his 
party  meet  with  a  dry  spot  on  which  to  encamp  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  But  when  Mitchell  traversed  it,  his  l>arty  wis 
frequently  in  danger  of  perishing  from  thirst,  the  river 
being  dried  up,  and  the  pools  in  its  bed  occurring  only  at 
great  distances  from  each  other.  It  is  however  probable 
that  along  the  banks  of  tliis  river  pasture-ground  must 
exist,  at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  as  a  herd  of 
wild  cattle  was  found  as  far  west  as  146°  £.  lon^.,  and  they 
must  have  wandered  to  this  place  from  the  setUed  parts  of 
the  colony. 

In  reviewing  this  rapid  survey  of  the  soil  of  New 
South  Wales,  we  find  that  between  36°  and  29**  S.  lat.  tbc 
country  which  may  be  considered  as  available  for  cultiva- 
tion or  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  extends  to  a  distance 
of  about  200  miles  from  the  Pacific  in  a  straight  line. 
I  When  we  still  add  the  narrower  tract  which  lies  be- 
;  tween  29**  and  26**  S.  lat.,  this  country  covers  a  surfoce  of 
;  more  than  100,000  square  miles.  There  are  certainly  lari:e 
tracts  which  must  be  considered  as  useless  wastes,  as  the 
Blue  Mountains,  the  tract  between  Port  Jackson  and 
Broken  Bay,  and  some  more  of  smaller  extent;  but  all 
these  tracts  taken  together  certainly  do  not  constitute  one- 
fourth  of  its  area.  Of  the  remainder  probably  it  will  be 
found  that  only  one-fourth  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  that 
half  of  the  country  can  only  be  used  as  pasture-ground  for 
cattle  and  sheep.  If  compared  with  most  countries  of 
Europe,  it  cannot  be  said  that  New  South  Wales  is 
favoured  by  nature  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  though  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula  and  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  Russia  certainly  present  a  less  advantageous 
proportion.  But  Europe  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia.  If  ,we  com- 
pare New  South  Wales  with  South  America,  it  will  haidly 
be  possible  to  point  out  in  the  last-mentioned  countiy  a 
contiguous  tract  of  equal  extent  which  is  superior  in  fer- 
tility. That  portion  of  New  South  Wales  which  lies  south 
of  36**  S.  lat.,  and  farther  to  the  west  occupies  the  whole 
space  between  the  sea  and  the  course  of  the  river  Murrum- 
bidgee,  is  to  all  appearance  much  superior  to  the  old 
colony  in  productive  powers ;  but  as  a  very  large  portion 
of  it  has  not  yet  been  explored,  it  would  be  premature  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  respecting  its  value  as  an  agricul- 
tural country.  It  covers  an  area  of  more  than  130,000 
square  miles. 

i?/rtfr*.— The  larger  rivers  which  drain  the  country  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  the  watershed  have  water  all  the 
year  round.  They  generally  flow  in  beds  which  are 
deeply  depressed  below  the  common  level  of  the  countiy, 
and  between  banks  which  rise  perpendicularly,  or  nearly 
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fvc^ii  for  Jarije*  vth-Hi'ln,  th»  be^t  t>r  svhtch  ris  vulkd 
Pittwatpr.  Thiij  nljolr?  course  of  the  river  cxec^rdii  2rvt« 
miles.  Sijmetknr*"*  tta*  tloods  ol"  liuft  river  rise  lt>  Jld  tttci 
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(.ti-ur^r*.  ivivtjT  11111%  iriuj  Botany  Bjvy,  It  mni  hardly 
fX)  milcs-^  but  i*  navigable  for  boat*  fro  tit  Livemool  down- 
tvanU*  *t  difttuncc  of  about  12  milpn  in  n  dii^cl  finct  but  24 
mil  if  s  following  the  wiDdin|*»  ui'  if»  counse*  The  water 
i*  ocrasionally  bmeki&h  at  Liverpool  in  the  brig  summer 
dfotights. 

Hunter  River  disembogues  into  Port  Hunter*  It  has 
t^vo  i^^real  brant-ho,  one  called  Hunter  and  the  othtr 
Goglbtim*  Hunter  River  originate  nn  the  jtnnthem  do* 
t^Itvity  of  the  Liverpool  Range*  not  far  from  tlie  place 
whrru  Ihaf  chain  is*  connected  with  the  Coast  HApge^  «iid 
tlovTB  for  abonl  tM)  miles  south-west  in  a  rather  wide  valley, 
wluch  contiiins  a  boUum  half  a  mile  wide  and  tipwjinJ»* 
Where  I  be  Hututer  meetn  the  Goulburn,  it  forms  an  acute 
an^le.  talcing  the  direction  of  the  last -mentioned  rivej-, 
wbieh  fltiwa  nearly  due  eiL^t.  In  this  direction  it  reaches 
the  aea  with  ^  very  tortuous  course  of  moie  than  t^MJmilt'St 
though  the  distance  betiveen  its  coufluence  wit  h  the  Goid- 
burn  and  Port  Hunter  b  Ic&s  than  W  milca  in  a  stmight 
line.  Tht^  Goulbum  rises  in  the  ('onneditijf  Ridge,  and 
the  greater  purt  af  its  conrne  is*  directed  to  the  •iinitli  of 
but  it  maket  lo  mnrtj  windings  that  its  coivf^c 
t  200  miles,  though  i'  ly  ttbt)nt  Q(>  mile*  in 
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tiive  bed*  in  v  flow,  hov. . 
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md  clsw*  are  1bi>i4e  river*  which  orvjfinate  oti  the 
)  dechvity  of  tlie  sandjitcme  rocks  nf  th^  Bln« 
MiKudttjnji*  froni  which  they  dctive  iu  on!' 
modrmtr  f^uantily  of  water,  whidi  a^QV  a 
droujfht  14  m  reduceij,  tJjjit  it  in  nopa  evap 
K^rbid ;  the  beds*  of  the  riv*T^  then  gf^t 
occui**  only  in  pooln  or  small  laki**  at  great  tii 
otii*  anotlier.  Tb«  thiid  clan*  ol'  rivers  aru 
orijrinate  within  the  extenMVii  mountain^re^kni  ui  vut? 
Australian  Alp%  and  in  the  elevsited  tract  gf  etjuntiy  which 
Croiii  Ihi*  regjor*  eiteudii  westward  to  the  Granjjn  *<■-  -V^ 
th*^y  arc  ahimdantJy  siTipplicd  with  water  ironi  i  i 

lands*,  and  Ihcir  course  does  not  lie  (hrongb  f*  :ii 

and  !it<?ppe»,  at  lea»t  not  to  any  groat  extent,  they  id  ways 
preserve  a  conaidemhl^s  voUitnc  of  water ;  and  nmny  of 
them  will  certainly  be  foimd  M  for  nftvlgsition  in  a  j^reat 
pai't  of  their  course. 

TIk  Darlinji:  is  wtippos^d  to  receive  all  the  water*  ^vhicli 
colktit  on  tlie  northern  e1o|m*  of  tlie  Liverpool  Kuni^c  and 
on  the  went  cm  dcchvity  of  tho  Coast  Range,  *o  that  its 
upper  branches  drain  the  country  extending  fffim  3T  to 
3^*  S.  !at,    llie  must  northern  of  thvw  hrancJie?,  trn  far  aa 
\n  known,  in  the  C^ondamine  Hivcr*  which  originates  vvrjtt 
of  «ome  of  the  brant.'hea  of  the  Brishanc,  souHi  of  2S*  8. 
lat. :  but  only  a  Hujah  ijoition  of  it**  course  near  the  moun- 
tnina  ia  known*     It  is  supposed  that  it  in  the  »afli«*  nvcr) 
whiel%  about  2tl>  milea  farther  to  the  j^outh-weat,  vvaa  aeea  1 
by  Major  Mitchell,  where  it  was  caJlctl   by  the  native  I 
Kamula.     It  ran  to  the  west  of  south,  had  a  conMderabtc| 
body  of  water,  w&a  about  5  feet  deep,  und  wai*  joined  by  j 
anoi h  cr  lari^c  river,  the  G wydir,  whicS  receives  the  drain 
of  th«  countries  lying  between  Ih^  NundfLWiU"  RtiigQ  J 
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the  Coast  Range.  Though  the  sources  of  the  Gwydir  are 
not  known,  a  part  of  its  course,  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  Nundawar  Range,  is  known.  Farther  to  the  west 
the  course  of  the  Karaula  has  not  been  explored,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  river  which  was  seen  by  Capt. 
Sturt  between  148*  and  147**  E.  long.,  and  was  called 
by  him  Darling.  He  found  the  water  of  the  river  salt  at 
the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Castlereagli, 
which  rises  in  the  Liverpool  Range,  near  its  western  ex- 
tremity. Nearly  all  the  watercourses  originating  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  range  join  one  another  to  the 
south-west  of  Nundawar  Range,  where  they  constitute  a 
considerable  river,  the  Peol,  or  Nammoy,  whose  upper 
course  has  been  surveyed  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  if  this  river 
joins  the  JCaraula,  or  Darling,  or  if  it  is  lost  in  an  immense 
swamp,  as  the  aborispncs  of  this  tract  assert.  After  being 
joined  by  the  Castlercagh,  the  Darling  runs  westward 
through  an  unknown  region,  but  westward  of  146"*  20'  its 
course  is  known.  West  of  140*  it  is  joined  from  the  south 
by  the  Bogan,  a  river  originating  in  Harvey  Range,  whose 
bed  in  seasons  of  drought  is  quite  dry,  though  its  course 
exceeds  300  miles  in  length.  \Vhere  the  Darling  is  joined 
by  the  fiogan  its  water  was  found  salt  by  Sturt,  and  so  also 
lower  down ;  but  Mitchell  found  that  this  was  only  tlie 
case  at  some  places  where  there  are  numerous  salt-springs 
on  the  banks  of  the  nver ;  at  all  other  places  its  water  is 
quite  sweet.  At  its  confluence  with  the  Bogan  the  Dar- 
ling nins  south-west,  and  continues  in  that  direction  for 
more  than  300  miles,  when  it  turns  south,  and  after  a 
course  of  200  miles  in  that  direction,  falls  into  the  Murray. 
In  these  500  miles  of  its  course  it  traverses  the  great  steppe, 
and  is  not  joined  even  by  a  rivulet.  It  has  very  little 
water  in  dry  seasons,  and  is  fordable  at  most  places.  Not 
far  from  its  mouth  a  portion  of  its  course,  about  50  miles 
in  length,  has  not  been  explored ;  but  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  respecting  the  identity  of  the  rivers,  as  it  is  supported 
by  the  unvaried  statement  of  the  aborigines. 

The  waters  descending  from  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  are  collected  into  two  rivers,  the  Mac- 
quarie  and  the  Lachlan.  The  waters  forming  the  Mac- 
qiiarie  originate  north  of  34*  S.  lat.  Two  considerable 
mountain-streams,  the  Fish  River  and  the  Campbell,  unite 
in  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  and  form  the  Macquarie,  whose 
course  lies  to  the  north-west ;  and  after  a  run  of  about 
240  miles  it  is  lost  in  marshes,  which  cover  a  considerable 
tract  of  land.  In  the  Plains  of  Bathurst  its  surface  is  more 
than  1900  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Alter  it  has  passed 
the  northern  extremity  of  Hervey  Range  it  is  still  40  yards 
wide.  North  of  32*  S.  lat.  it  forms  a  cataract  5  feet  high, 
and  at  this  place  it  is  680  i'eet  above  the  sea.  It  continues 
to  be  a  considerable  river  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
marshes,  where  it  is  from  7  to  10  feet  deep.  That  it  pre- 
serves such  a  volume  of  water  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  joined  by  two  considerable 
rivers,  which  draw  their  supply  of  water  from  the  Con- 
necting Ridge  and  from  Liverpool  Range.  The  southern 
is  called  Cudgegon^,  and  the  northern  Erskine  River. 
They  fall  into  the  Alacquarie  before  it  arrives  at  Hervey 
Riingc.  It  is  supposed  that  in  times  of  great  floods  the 
Macquarie  discharges  its  surplus  water  either  into  the 
Ciistiercairh  by  the  Morrisett  Ponds,  or  into  the  Bogan  by 
Duck  Creek,  channels  which  at  other  seasons  are  entirely 
dry,  or  contain  only  water  in  a  few  pools. 

The  l^U'hlan,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  aborigines,  the 
Calare,  receives  nearly  all  the  waters  originating  on  the 
WLstL-m  declivity  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  of  "the  Con- 
noclini:  Tiible-lands  between  33*  40' and  35*  S.  lat.  Bv 
their  union  west  of  149*  E.  lon^.  the  Lachlan  is  formecf. 
It  runs  north-west,  and  is  still  joined  by  a  few  other  small 
1  Ivors,  when  it  turns  to  the  west  by  north,  and  after  running 
about  UK)  miles  in  that  direction,  it  flows  south-west  about 
2iX)  miles  more,  falling  into  the  Murrumbidgee  near  144* 
E.  Jong.  Tlioutjh  the  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds 
G(K)  miles,  its  bed  was  found  dry  by  M^or  Mitchell,  in 
March,  lSt16 :  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
where  the  river  is  joined  by  Byrnes  Creek  (34*  30'  S.  lat. 
and  148"*  20'  E.  lon^j.),  and  farther  down,  there  were  only 
a  few  small  ponds  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bed ;  but 
Oxicy  found  in  the  same  season,  in  1817,  such  a  volume 
of  water  in  this  river,  that  he  was  able  to  navigate  it  in 
a  boat.  Oxiey  thought  that  the  Lachlan  terminated,  like 
the  Macquarie,  in  extensive  marshes ;  but  Mitchell  found 


but  it  is  not  known  if  they  ioin  the  Murray.  A  large  river, 
tlie  Bayunga,  joins  the  Millewa  about  80  miles  i£ove  it« 
confluence  with  tlie  Murrumbidgee. 

IslumU, — ^Tliere  are  no  islands  of  any  extent  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  except  the  two  which  form  Moreton 
Bay,  and  which  have  been  noticed  before.     In 


these  marshes  quite  dry,  and  ascertained  that  v^hen  thfi 
river  is  swollen  it  discKarges  its  waters  into  the  Murrum- 
bidgee. 

Tne  numerous  rivers  whicli  derive  their  waters  from  the 
Australian  Alps  and  the  elevated  country  west  of  them 
form  the  Murray  Hiver.  This  river  has  two  principal 
branches,  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  MillewL  The 
Murrumbidgee;  or  Morumbidgee,  rises  to  tlie  east  of  the 
Warragong  Kaoige,  on  the  elevated  table-land  contiguous 
to  that  chain,  and  runs  for  about  100  miles  on  these  table- 
lands northward,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains.  In  approaching  35*  S. 
lat.  it  declines  to  the  north-west,  and  in  turning  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Warragong  Range  it  takes  a 
westerly  course.  This  upper  part  of  its  course  is  more 
than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  runs  to  the  west 
for  about  100  miles  between  high  lands  and  mountain- 
ridges,  until  it  enters  a  more  level  and  lower  country  near 
147*  20'  E.  long.  Before  it  reaches  this  point  tjie  river  ii 
joined  by  tliree  or  four  tributaries,  which  drain  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  mountain-region  of  the  Australian  Alps. 
But  below  that  point  it  is  in  its  western  course  joined  oy 
no  river  of  any  importance  until  it  arrives  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lachlan ;  but  as  the  last-mentioned  river  is  frequently 
dr}%  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  bringing  any  supply  to 
the  Murrumbidgee.  Its  course  in  the  lower  country,  up  to 
this  point,  probably  exceeds  350  miles.  Alter  having  &eii 
joined  by  tne  Lachlan  it  continues  to  run  to  the  west  and 
south-west  for  about  100  miles  more,  when  it  is  joined  by 
the  Millewii.  The  Murrumbidgee  is  a  con^derable  river, 
and  will  probably  be  found  navigable  as  far  as  148P  £.  long., 
and  perhaps  higher.    Its  whole  course  exceeds  650  miles. 

The  Miflew&,  which  is  also  called  Murray  Hiver,  receives 
all  the  rivers  originating  in  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Australian  Alps.  They  are  very  numerous,  but  imper- 
fectly known,  except  one  which  rises  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Kosciusko,  and  to  wliich  the  name  of  Murray  also  has  been 
applied.  It  is  also  not  known  where  these  rivers  form 
their  junctions,  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  courses 
lies  through  countries  which  have  not  been  explored. 
The  lower  course  only  of  the  Millew^i,  for  about  80  miles 
upwards  from  its  continence  with  the  Murrumbidgee,  his 
been  seen  by  Mitchell.  In  these  parts  it  is  a  wide  and 
deep  river,  flowing  through  a  bottom  which  is  from  6  to 
10  miles  wide,  and  running  to  the  north-west.  At  its 
confluence  with  the  Murrumbidgee  it  is  350  feet  wide, 
and  from  12  to  20  feet  deep. 

The  Murray,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Mumim- 
bidgee  and  the  Millew4,  runs  for  more  than  100  miles  in 
a  western  and  north-western  direction,  wlien  it  is  joined 
from  the  north  by  the  Darling,  and  con^derably  increases 
in  size.  Continumg  to  run  westward,  it  passes  141"  E.  long, 
and  enters  South  Australia,  where,  after  a  course  of  about 
100  miles  more  in  a  western  and  south-western  direction, 
it  turns  southward,  and  runs  more  than  100  miles,  until  it 
flows  into  Lake  Alexandrina.  Tliis  lake  is  about  50  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  at  some  places  40  mil€is  wide ; 
but  it  is  so  shallow  that  it  has  only  6  feet  of  water  in  the 
deepest  paj-ts.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  salt  near  its  out- 
let, urackish  in  the  middle,  and  sweet  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Murray. 
The  narrow  channel  by  which  the  lake  dischanices  its 
waters  into  Encounter  Bay  is  very  shallow  and  imprac-  ' 
ticable  even  for  the  smallest  boats, 


Tliero  are  several  other  rivere  of  considerable  Mze,  which 


Strait  is  King's  Island,  nearly  equally  distant  from  Cape 
Otway  in  New  South  Wales  and  Cape  Grim  in  Tasmania. 
It  is  nearly  CO  miles  long  and  30  wide,  and  moderately 
elevated.  Its  surface  is  thinly  timbered,  and  seems  wdl 
adapted  to  ^cultivation.  It  is  well  watered  by  several 
rivulets,  and  has  some  ponds.  There  is  aJso  stated  to  be 
a  place  affording  safe  anchorage. 
Climate.-^li  is  evident  that  in  a  countr)'  which  extend? 
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Spit,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  southern  point  | 
of  the  coral  reel's  which  extend  along  the  eastern  coast  of  | 
Austraha  from  2G**  S.  lat.  to  Torres  Strait,  is  an  important 
point  for  navigators,  as  at  that  cape  a  change  takes  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents.  No  strong 
current  appears  to  prevail  north  of  that  point,  but  south 
of  it  a  strong  current,  running  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  an  hour,  is  met  with  at  a  distance  of  15  or  20 
miled  from  the  shore.  In  summer,  between  October  and 
February,  it  sets  southward,  and  in  winter  to  the  north. 
In  the  space  between  it  and  the  coast  there  )is  a  weak 
current,  which  sets  to  the  north.  North  of  Break-sea  Spit 
the  prevailing  wind  in  winter  is  the  north-east  trade-wind, 
which  occasionally  varies  to  the  south-east,  and  blows  at 
this  season  with  great  strength.  To  the  south  of  Break- 
sea  Spit  the  winds  are  more  variable,  because  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  without  the  reach  of  the  trade-winds,  and 
therefore  they  are  much  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  which  to  that  point  is  nearly  north  and  south. 
Vessels  sailing  northward  in  summer  accordingly  keep 
close  to  the  shore,  where  there  are  no  hidden  dangers,  and 
where  they  have  in  their  favour  the  weak  northern  current, 
and  may  take  advantage  of  the  land-winds  which  usually 
blow  on  it  during  the  night.  In  this  season  vessels  cannot 
sail  througli  Torres  Strait.  [Torres  Strait,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  52.]  I)ut  in  the  opposite  season,  from  ^larch  to 
September,  they  generally  take  that  route,  as  at  that 
period  of  the  year  the  current  is  in  their  favour,  and  the 
south-eastern  winds  prevail  north  of  Break-sea  Spit. 
Ships  prefer  this  route,  as  the  navigation  through  Bass's 
Strait  and  round  Van  Diemen  s  Land  is  then  very  diflScult 
and  tedious.  For  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  winds,  which  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Australia  blow  generally  from  the  south-west,  acquire 
^reat  stren^h  in  Bass's  Strait  as  if  they  went  through  a 
tunnel,  and  even  round  the  southern  part  of  Tasmania 
they  are  so  powerful  tliat  vessels  returning  from  New 
South  Wales  to  Europe  find  it  difficult  to  contend  with 
them,  and  on  this  account  alone  the  return  passage 
through  this  strait  is  on  an  average  three  times  as  long  as 
the  outward  passage.  Vessels  therefore  bound  from 
Sydney  to  Europe,  the  Cape,  or  Hindustan,  prefer  in  this 
season  the  danc^erous  passages  through  Torres  Strait  or 
round  Papua.     [Pacific,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  118.] 

Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Productions. — ^Whenthe 
British  settled  in  New  South  Wales  they  introduced  all 
the  kinds  of  grain  and  plants  cultivated  in  England,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  they  added  maize  and  millet,  and  also 
tobacco.  When  they  penetrated  somewhat  farther  into 
the  countn',  where  the  soil  is  better  than  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Port  Jackson,  the  crops,  though  not  very 
abundant,  repaid  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  land,  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  country  would  turn  out  an 
agricultural  colony,  like  Canada.  But  no  sooner  had  it 
been  ascertained  that  the  soil  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  was  much  better  adapted  for  pasture,  especially 
for  sheep,  than  the  attention  of  the  colonists  was  almost 
exclusively  directed  to  that  object.  This  had  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  landed  property :  the  grants  of  land  which 
were  made  in  the  first  15  or  20  years  generally  did  not 
exceed  200  acres ;  but  all  those  which  were  made  at  a 
later  period  comprehended  tracts  extending  over  from  5000 
to  10,000  acres.  Landed  property  of  small  extent  is  only 
found  in  the  first-settled  counties,  especially  in  Cumber- 
land, and  in  Camden,  Northumberland,  and  Durham.  In 
the  other  counties  small  proprietors  are  hardly  met  with. 
This  circumstance  has  greatly  affected  the  extension  of 
cultivation ;  the  lar^e  proprietors  find  it  most  advantage- 
ous to  convert  their  large  estates  into  sheep-walks,  which, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  can  be 
done  without  expense ;  and  as  they  expect  to  obtain  ample 
returns  for  their  outlay  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  they 
do  not  encourage  cultivation,  at  least  not  farther  than  is 
required  lor  the  consumption  of  their  scantily  i)eopled 
estates.  The  produce  oi  these  cultivated  spots  is  only 
sufficient  for  home  consumption  in  good  seasons ;  and  in 
times  of  drought,  the  shepherds  and  other  persons  attached 
to  the  management  of  the  estates  must  be  supplied  with 
prain  or  bread  ttom  other  parts  of  the  countiy  and  from 
Sydney.  It  would  even  appear  that  the  growth  of  wheat 
is  on  the  decrease :  we  must  at  least  infer  it  from  the  data 
contained  in  the  fallowing  table. 
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Yo.ir. 

Wheat. 

aud'PcM. 

buHliebi. 

buiheU. 

1828 

85,716 

8,689 

1829 

107,929 

2,575 

1830 

70,904 

183 

1831 

71,892 

758 

1832 

44,908 

977 

1833 

19,507 

7,081 

1834 

15,568 

6,816 

1835 

122,908 

12,031 

1836 

263,956 

27,567 

1837 

114,416 

6,222 

1838 

79,166 

55,075 

Rice. 

P0tAtO«» 

Ibi. 

tons. 

401,578 

369 

183,703 

548 

29.898 

190 

54,161 

142 

88,052 

a3 

39,200 

422 

407,680 

408 

1,139,551 

521) 

474,358 

1,304 

169,746 

525 

702,346 

1,161 

Acres  qf  Land  under  Crops,  1837-1838. 

Po-  To- 

Wliemt.  Maize.  Barley.  Oate.  Rye.  Millet,  tatoci.  Hop*,  bacco.  { 

1837    &0.512    18;)S0      2501    3830    493      61        1123       1        03:1        4M4 

lb38    48.0G0    93,M3      29iS    3767    4S3      9»i      17b8  925^      9939 

This  decrease  of  land  under  cultivation  for  f^i^^^ 
wheat  is  partly  owing  to  the  increase  of  artificial  grasKs. 
Though  a  great  portion  of  the  country  has  good  p«»- 
ture  for  sheep,  there  is  a  want  of  meadows  for  fattening 
cattle  ;  and  as  the  increase  of  the  population  increases  the 
demand  for  butcher^s  meat,  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sydney,  and  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the 
country,  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  ar- 
tificial grasses,  and  have  converted  their  corn-fields  into 
meadows.  They  have  been  enabled  to  do  it  without  ex- 
posing the  colony  to  famine  in  times  of  drought,  as  they 
can  now  expect  to  be  regularly  supplied  with  wheat  and 
other  grain  from  Tasmania,  the  Cape,  and  the  East  Indies. 
All  these  countries  find  a  ready  market  for  their  agiicul- 
tural  produce  at  Sydney,  as  the  importation  of  grain, 
&c.  is  considerable,  which  is  proved  by  the  subjoined 
table  :— 

Grain,  ^.  imported,  1828-1838. 

Barley.  OaU,        Flour 

and  Bread. 

Iba. 

320,640 

42,076 

2,226 

358,154 

30,072 

14,272 

345.896 

1,377,018 

4,335,550 

1,086,587 

875,878 

Though  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  small, 
the  prcSuce  is  considerable,  in  spite  of  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  the  cultivation  is  carried  on ;  as  two  crops 
of  maize  or  potatoes,  or  one  crop  of  wheat  and  another 
of  maize  and  potatoes,  may  be  taken  annually  from  the 
same  field,  if  tne  soil  is  good  and  the  season  favourable, 
that  is,  if  there  does  not  occur  a  long  drought  in  summer. 
Wheat  produces  on  an  average  13  bushels — in  hotter 
lands  even  30  and  40  bushels — per  acre  ;  and  maize  vurics 
from  40  to  90  bushels  per  acre  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  Oats  are  not  much  grown,  except  on  the 
high  grounds  of  the  Connecting  Table-lands  and  the 
Plains  of  Bathurst,  where  they  are  cultivated  in  lieu  of 
maize,  which  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  these  colder 
tracts.  The  growth  of  barley  and  potatoes  is  on  the  in- 
crease. Tobacco  is  only  cultivated  to  some  extent  on  the 
banks  of  Hunter  River. 

The  colonists  have  been  at  some  pains  to  introduce 
many  kinds  of  fruit-trees  and  vegetables,  and  they  have  in 
most  cases  done  it  with  tolerable  success.  There  are 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  nectarines,  apricots,  peaches 
plums,  cherries,  figs,  quinces,  pears,  apples,  mulberries, 
pomegranates,  grapes,  raspbemes,  strawberries,  bananas, 
guavas,  pine-apples,  gooseoerries,  and  currants ;  and  al- 
monds, walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  filberts.  Bananas  and 
guavas  come  only  to  perfection  in  low  sheltered  places 
near  the  sea,  and  pine-apples  require  the  aid  of  a  frame 
for  filling  out  and  npening.  Gooseberries,  on  the  contrary, 
succeed  only  in  the  colder  and  more  elevated  countries,  as 
near  Bathurst  Grapes  have  lately  been  greatly  perfected, 
both  as  to  size  and  flavour ;  and  as  they  begin  to  be  ctowo 
to  a  great  extent,  it  is  hoped  that  at  no  remote  period  wine 
will  constitute  an  article  of  export  from  New  South  Wales, 
as  the  soil  seems  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  the 
growth  of  vines. 

In  the  kitchen-gardens  are  raised  melons,  water-melons, 
pumpkins,  capsicums,  cabbages,  turnips,  rapes,  and  some 
other  vegetables. 

Pastures  and  Domestic  Animals, — New  South  Wales 
has  become  a  pastoral  country  not  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  its  pastures,  but  because  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try which  IS  fit  for  that  purpose  is  very  extensive.  It  is 
asserted,  and  we  think  with  reason,  that  the  richest  swards 
there  are  full  two-thirds  inferior  in  point  of  closeness  to 
the  old  pastures  in  England.  The  grass  grows  only  in  de- 
tached tufrs,  and  between  them  is  so  much  waste  space 
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the  vwKil  \vaj9  trf  mditrfrcnl  fjtiality  ;  bul  tia  !*t*on  aw*  it 
bcciim**  f-vicitnt  thixt  wool  niitjht  het^oinf:  a*4)n]cc  f»f  wrftlth, 
]^d  jieltl  txn  mipt>Hant  iidlc!c  «j1'  L«xpoii  %\hich  would  lind 
g  r*/ilY  nittrkr-t  111  111*'  iTvoOt^T  rnuntry,  *cv€i(d  lauded  pro* 
jij "  "      "  r  tti  t*H  luemti  itborp. 
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br«i  much  imprn vrd .     I n  llicl  liirrt  ;  i  tv  t*  Xjirirt td 

bardl)'    itiJVnor    ty   thu   wool    obt.;, ...    .  .^m  SjJAin   or 

Qmd  numbc*n»  of  cattle  arc  kejpt,  the  coniiiOTption  of 
mcii  being:  vf  rv  comidL^rJ^blw  owitii,'  to  it*  cbrapncjw  m 
comjjiani^on  vvilfi  bread*  Ailrr  bsid  c*rop«  it  c*on»tit«tcji 
Ihc  print' ipjil  iQod  q(  tUi.^  ptoplc  m  purts  rcinott^  i'n^m 
Sj'diiry,  an  the  tran&part  of  j^raiii  tn  great  di)!i4inci>  I'U- 
bailees  it*  priee.  There  ai*  aUo  larjfc  tracts  of  Inxiii  which 
art!  too  wet  for  ^hor^p,  t>id  atturd  i?ogd  pttBlitrt  far  csittk*. 
Tliu  brt'tfd  1.'  iivtiire  ot  the  llffiijfil  bitffala  vn- 

rifty  with  ix  and  vstriouji  EngUsb  bret'dsn 

which  havr  t>  i  n  iunoumcd.  Tbcvjuy  litif  hir^^c  a&iina]a. 
In  i*m:iv  payls,  i;»jji"tiiillv  nrv  the  PikiinA  of  ilfllhnrit^,  thp 
dairiei*  art"  wel!  atitnJod  to,  hutLcr  hdnt?  tsiadt.*  to  a  gr^iit 
txti^nl,  nnd  aUn  chctcst*  ntil  in|\*nL)r  to  the  CLtmtnon  Hwese* 
of  Ktiifland.     Bullock**  lire  iiioMly  n>id  iQv  draught. 

Few  Ivorn^ed  me  kept,  f:ompared  with  oUier  domt^tic 
ftniRMtlf.     They  arw  n^miirkably  hardy  and  mn  midergo 

Sreat  fatigue.  For  u  loni?  time  they  were  m^glccted,  but 
at*e  the  e*ttnbhHlmient.  c>l'  nic«A  tht  attentiim  of  bn!«di?m 
}\^*i  be  on  directed  to  iin  prove  tht*  breed.  It  i;*  ratht^r  a 
pilv  that  a!«*fs  have  nut  been  introduced,  an  the«e 
animab,  m  Wfll  jw  muleiii,  would  tlirive  verj'  welh  Pigs 
arc  t^iiiiirr«)U)i :  Ihuy  find  abundant  Ibod  in  the  iin- 
ctiJlivated  tniela^  and  arc  ea>i]v  fattened  with  mai*e. 
Ooala  hiive  b^en  intfodueinh  itm\  tbrive.  ainustiixgly  in  those 
parliii  whjcti  have  a  baiTL*n  suih  and  are  overjEjrvwn  with 
shrubii.  Deer  were  many  yeitrn  ajgo  impoitod  from  Jntlia^ 
and  ftow  niii  wild  in  the  woodi^  nt  Ctimhsrland,  Ijut  Uiey 
do  not  innltipfy  miidt^  owiti^  to  their  beitii^  hhot  and 
huided  down.  Rabbits  are  brtd  about  the  hwiM-jJi,  bnt 
til* re  me  no  wiUl  i>ne». 

PoTiltTT  i>  in   jri'imt  nbujiditfice^  gemi^  duck»rturlttyK, 
!^,    and  low  1st,   and    tliey    thrive    ariiajFingly, 
I'jut  any  eiue  being  lak«n  of  them* 
i\V.,  No/lG82, 
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',  are   cxtensut'ly   v,- 
r.I.j.j,  ,  ^.^Sydttej.     The  eoai 

alrtO  very  targe,   and  havr  br,  Vw 

yej»jT>  to  a  Bmtill  extent.      Lmp  in 

j;<>me  pluceji,  and  wme  ktndH  oi  m 
ba  n  ktmf  t  h<!  \  V  ol  Jo  ii  di  1 1  y .    The  re  m  . 
nrar  the  l>Ank^  ol'  the  Dorhns^,  ftml  n  ^rvat  tiumbi 
itik**«  m  tbf*  j^hitna  weist  ol"  Port  Philltp.  on  >ome  ' 
•-.'■•  ■  •'    it  mmlitv  U  rI>iim  ■  ^posUtfil.   A=uiJii> 

i  I  the  calotjy,  if  ;  ■■:•  that  thi^i  *:ife  vim - 

vj.'Mi  b**  turned  to  lUTourn. 
-^*.— Their  number  of  natives  id  Mttftll.    Mii- 
I  '  "-•*in  a  very  larjie  portiisn    of    New   South 

^  <  it  at  liot  more  tlrnn  tiO0O»  and   he  even 

i  ide 

'"■  ■     .     ■     ■      ■  ■       •      ,   ^  '    ,       .    ,      .  .,■■..         .,,.^j, 

k«.nsfttjor>-dij^«,  itnd  di'i^tniy  UieJ^it  aniitml»^,  which  form  ciistJ 
of  the  principal  ajlidey  of  thuir  fond,  merely  far  the  isiike 
of  the  ^kin,  and  thun  deptivi-  thern  *d'  i\w  meam  uf  their 
livelihood.  In  the  interior  iicnU-ver  they  M*em  to  pre*ervtj 
tlirir  numbers,  and  In  tomti  parts  to  itiere»*f.  Milthell 
think*  that  thi-y  may  iricrecuie  rapidly,  if  wild  eaUle 
become  tiumeritma,  m  he  found  the  most  popaign*  and 
be^t-fed  frihe  on  the  Inuiks  of  the  L^ehlaii  at  &  place  where 
a  iiirjfc  \wTd  of  wiiil  catlle  wa*  eecn. 

An  account  of  their  eharactcrif^tic  features  1%  jfiven 
under  AtJ^iaALrA  [Vol.  iii,^  p.  122]*  Jt  in  however 
stnttnl  that  Ihcir  colour  i^  not  univer^dly  l>iaek»  hut  that 
in  the  interior,  and  also  at  ^me  plate*  on  the^  eoaj<t»  thcte 
are  tribes  which  hsive  a  b^ht  eopp«r  coloax.  which  $eem*lo 
indieate  that  theru  nntiit  have  been  a  mixture  o(  ditrureut 
racL^s.  Their  balr  li  uko  not  w  oolly,  hut  only  friiud«d,  ^nd 
never  t;!rowi  longt 

Though  (I i*pon4ed  over  «udi  a  hu  '  nf  count  ryjt 

doc!*  not  appt'ftr  that  UiL*  dtflVrenl  i  nikeu  bv  the 

numerou.ijti  '        '  f'V  ,        v  '    ;"  in  mter* 

preter  ner  i-^  with 

one  anothiin  j.i.,i.u,,,  m.il.  j,p^.  .  ,.j,i  i ,..;  >...(..L,rM,,.i  sen  from 
ditttiient  parts  of  Ati^tnilia*  lrnd>»  *bat  in  tlic  liin^uaj^es  ui" 
tho**  trihrj*  whieh  inhsiliit  the  niuth-efwit*  j  n  ''^^^l  'h*?  wiuth- 
western  partxi  of  tiiat  continent  sn^venr  l'  fowml, 

mofttly  applyiat^  to  dittexetd  part**   o(    i.  ,ii  bodv» 

whieb  are  either  thi-  *.ame  or  rn^enihitj  one  anothof 
j£rreatly,whiljit  no  ^ich  resemhlanee  can  be  traced  t^'tween 
Ui^^e  wordu  and  any  in  the  lanj^uage  i^pokf^  by  tin*  nativ«i 
on  the  northern  coa*t  of  Australia. 
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The  abori;^incs  certainly  live  in  a  very  low  state  of  civi- 
lization. This  is  proved  by  their  going  almost  naked.  The 
men  wear  girdles,  usually  made  of  the  wool  of  the  opos- 
sum ;  and  a  sort  of  tail  of  the  same  material  is  appended  to 
this  girdle,  both  before  and  behind,  and  seems  to  be  the 
only  part  of  their  costume  suggested  by  any  idea  of  de- 
cency. Round  the  head  they  wear  a  neatly-wrought 
banclage  or  fillet,  which  they  whiten  with  pipe-clay,  as  a 
soldier  cleans  his  belts.  They  also  wear  one  of  a  red 
colour  under  it.  The  women  generally  wrap  themselves 
up  in  a  species  of  cloak  made  of  opossum-skin,  or  in  a 
blanket.  As  some  of  these  tribes  live  in  parts  which  are 
subject  to  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  m  winter,  it  is 
rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  have  not  adopted  a 
\\'armer  clothing.  But  they  generally  pass  the  nights 
before  a  large  fire. 

As  most  of  the  tribes  are  continually  moving  about  in 
search  of  food,  they  have  no  fixed  abodes.  In  the  night- 
time they  protect  their  fires  by  the  bark  or  the  botighs  of  a 
tree  placed  to  the  windward.  A  few  tribes  however  living 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  have  fixed  habitations. 
In  1830,  when  the  newly  discovered  Clarence  Kiver  was 
explored,  a  number  of  huts,  forming  a  temnorar}-  village, 
was  found  at  the  head  of  a  deep  aestuar}'  wnich  appeared 
to  crive  a  considerable  command  of  fishing-ground. 

They  evince  some  industry'  and  ingenuity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  utensils  and  arms.  Mitchell  found  that 
the  nets  used  by  the  aborigines  on  the  large  rivers  of  the 
interior  approached  nearer  to  those  made  in  Europe  than 
any  other  thing  made  by  them.  The  fishing  tribe  on  the 
Clarence  River  was  in  possession  of  nets,  baskets,  water- 
vessels,  and  cooking  utensils,  which  were  made  with  pecu- 
liar care  and  neatness.  The  same  observation  is  made 
respecting  their  arms,  of  which  that  peculiar  kind  of  missile 
called  hommprhisf  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  travel- 
lers, as  it  is  used  in  a  very  unusual  way.  A  description  of 
it  and  its  uses  is  found  m  Mitchell's  *Tliroe  Expcuitions,' 
Cn:c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  34tt. 

The  opossums  constitute  the  ordinary  food  of  the  na- 
tives, and  they  show  great  industry  and  ingenuity  in  find- 
ina:  them  out  in  the  hollow  trees  to  which  these  animals 
retreat.  Next  to  the  opossum  is  the  kangaroo,  but  they 
find  it  more  difficult  to  get  this  animal.  They  also  eat, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  snakes,  grubs,  and  other  vermin, 
and  they  use  as  food  several  indigenous  roots  and  plants. 

The  natives  are  accused  of  cannibalism.  Mitchell,  who 
certainly  knows  them  well,  denies  the  fact.  But  Bennet 
heard  of  a  weak  and  sickly  child  having  been  destroyed, 
and  even  eaten.  This  appears  however  to  have  been  an 
extraoixlinary  case,  as  the  parents  alleged  that  they  were 
very  hungry,  and  the  child  was  of  no  use  and  much 
trouble.  Infanticide  however  is  not  rare,  and  the  alleged 
reason  is  that  the  children  are  too  much  trouble  to  carry 
about.  It  ifl  however  almost  their  invariable  custom  to 
destroy  the  infants  produced  by  the  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, unless  the  father  resides  constantly  with  the  female, 
or  may  be  near  her  at  the  time  of  the  birth  to  prevent  it. 
The  most  remarkable  of  their  customs  is  the  practice  of 
striking  out  one  of  the  front  teeth  of  the  males  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  that  of  the  females  of  cutting  off  the  last  joint 
of  the  little  finger. 

The  ab()rii!:ines  have  fremiently  attacked  remote  stations, 
and  killed  the  settlers.  Ihis  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
harsh  and  unjust  treatment  they  have  experienced  from 
the  hands  of  convict-settlers,  or  convict-servants,  and 
partly  to  the  desire  of  appropriating  to  themselves  some 
portion  of  their  property  which  they  think  useful.  Besides, 
it  is^bserved  that  when  a  white  man  has  been  killed  by 
them,  they  do  not  return  to  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
whites  until  one  of  their  tribe  has  been  killed  by  the 
whites.  This  appears  to  originate  in  the  principle  that 
bloodshed  can  only  be  atoned  for  by  the  shedding  of 
blood.  From  time  to  time  they  have  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  carried  their  outrages  so  far,  that  government 
has  been  obliged  to  send  the  police  force  against  them, 
and  to  attack  them  regularly,  until  they  are  impressed 
with  the  superiority  of  the  whites ;  when  that  has  been 
done,  they  no  longer  molest  the  settlers. 

They  ire  certainly  more  capable  of  civilization  than 
most  of  the  native  tribes  of  America.  jVl^itchell  speaks 
highly  of  their  mental  powers  and  judgment  in  ever}*- 
thing  they  are  acquaintea  with.    He  thinks  them  in  man- 


ners and  general  intelligence  superior  to  any  class  of 
white  rustics.  A  number  of  them  were  sentenced  for  some 
off^ence  to  be  confined  with  a  cham-gang  on  Goat  Island 
in  Sydney  Harbour,  where  a  missionary  in  five  months 
taught  them  to  read  tolerably  well,  and  to  explain  in 
English  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
During  that  time  they  had  been  initiated  in  the  crafl 
of  stone-cutting  and  building,  so  as  to  erect  a  smaH 
house.  There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  where 
they  have  industriously  assisted  farmers  in  bringing  in 
their  crops,  and  have  even  cleared  tracts  of  land  over- 
grown with  bushes.  They  have  also  proved  very  good 
Siepherds,  when  any  of  them  have  been  induced  by  en- 
couragement and  protection  to  take  charge  of  a  flock. 
Several  of  them  are  actually  engaged  by  the  colonial 
government  as  assistants  to  the  police,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely skilful  in  tracing  the  retreats  of  runaway  convicts, 
who  frequently  infest  the  abodes  of  the  stockmen  in  remote 
parts. 

Settlements  and  Division  of  the  Country.— ^Tlie  surface 
which  Australia  presents  to  the  settler  is  very  different  from 
that  of  any  other  country  into  which  European  colonization 
has  been  introduced.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
dense  forests  or  extensive  swamps,  it  is  pervious  to  the 
settler  in  almost  every  direction,  whilst  the  traffic  over  it  is 
farther  facilitated  by  the  general  dr}'n«iss  of  the  soil.  In 
their  natural  state,  too,  the  lands,  thoue:h  far  from  being 
rich,  offer  very  extensive  pasturage,  and  therefore  afford  the 
means,  of  profit  to  the  settler  almost  without  the  outlay  of 
any  capital.    These  peculiarities  have,  since  the  fii-st  occu- 

Eation  of  the  colony,  led  to  a  wide  dispersion  of  the  in- 
abitants,  so  that  their  flocks  and  herds  already  stray  over 
a  country'  900  miles  long  by  300  wide. 

The  more  closely  settled  portion  of  the  colony  is  divided 
into  twenty-three  counties,  of  which  twenty  lie  contiguous, 
comprehending  the  countries  along  the  Pacific  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  between  36**  and  31''  S. 
lat.  and  between  the  sea  and  148**  30'  E.  long.  The  other 
three  counties,  or  those  of  Bourke,  Grant,  and  Normanby, 
which  have  been  lately  erected,  comprehend  the  countries 
surrounding  Port  Phillip  and  Bass's  Strait,  on  both  sides  of 
38**  S.  lat.  and  between  144°  and  145^  E.  long.  This  divi- 
sion of  counties  however  sen-es  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  indicating  certain  tracts  of  country,  as  the  counties 
are  not  co-cxtcusivc  with  any  jurisdiction  cither  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  It  is  however  a  regulation  of  government 
that  no  land  can  he  sold  beyond  their  limits.  Ihe  extreme 
boundaries  of  county  lands  have  come  therefore  to  be  called 
the  boundaries  of  location,  and  according  as  lands  He 
within  or  beyond  these  boundaries,  a  different  system  is 
followed  in  the  management  and  civil  government  of 
them. 

Within  the  boundaries  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
police  districts,  each  having  a  bench  of  petty  sessions  and 
a  magistrate  ;  and  of  these  districts,  which  are  of  unequal 
size,  there  are  at  present  thirty-five  or  thirty-six.  Beyond 
the  boundaries  the  countr}'  is  also  roughly  divided  into 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  commissioner  of 
crown  lands,  who  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  it,  and  has 
under  his  command  a  small  force  of  mounted  constables, 
which  are  called  the  Border  Police.  "Within  the  limits  of 
location,  land  is  either  sold  or  let  on  lease ;  beyond  the 
limits,  it  is  neither  sold  nor  let,  but  licences  are  granted,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  crown  commissioner,  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  such  portions  of  land  as  may  be  desired  by  proprie- 
tors of  stock,  on  each  of  which  licences  a  fee  of  10/.  is 
payable  annually,  and  an  assessment  is  levied  on  the  stock 
depastured  there.  Each  allotment  of  land,  for  which  a 
licence  is  thus  given,  is  called  a  station,  and  the  stations 
may  vary  in  extent  from  5000  to  30,000  acres. 

Tliese  stations  are  pushed  into  the  interior  with  great 
rapidity.  Wherever  tne  persons  forming  these  stations, 
who  may  be  compared  to  the  backwoodsmen  of  America, 
find  good  pasturage,  they  fix  themselves,  and  remain  frc- 
ouently  unknown  to  the  commissioner  for  several  years. 
Wherever  a  river  presents  itself  running  to  the  west- 
ward, the  course  of  it  is  marked  by  stations.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  on  the  Naramoy,*or  Peel  River,  the  Mac- 
quarie,  the  Lachlan,  and  the  Mumimbidgee,  on  the  borders 
of  each  of  which  they  extend  perhaps  to  a  distance  of 
from  200  to  300  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  location.  To- 
wards the  north  stations  are  already  found  in  the  countiy 
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i.  Table  representing  the  Population  of  the  Old  Colony  of 

New  South  Wales  in  1841. 

General 

Counties  or  Dutricts.  Males.  Females.  ToUls. 

Ar^yle 2434  963  3397 

Bathurst    ....  1793  672  2465 

Bligh 473  73  546 

Brisbane    ....  1210  350  1560 

Camden     ....  4114  2172  6286 

Cook    .           ...  1854  1038  2892 

Cumberland    .     .     .  33,7r>3  24.345  58,108 

Durham     ....  4287  1951  6238 

Georifiana       ...  563  186  749 

Gloucester      ...  1051  373  1424 

Hunter       ....  655  344  999 

King 433  165  598 

Macquarie.     .     .     .  1919  490  2409 

Murray      ....  1562  549  2111 

Northumberland  .     .  65G7  3408  9975 

Phillip 363  90  453 

Roxburgh.     .     .     .  1074  446  1520    , 

St.  Vincent     ...  1308  454  1762 

Wellington     ...  390  120  510 

Westmoreland      .     .  435  184  619 

♦Wellington   ...  837  98  935 

♦Bligh 577  95  672 

♦Lachlan  ....  994  251  1245 

♦Moneroo.      .     .     .  1509  374  1883 

♦Murrumbidgee   .     .  1^8  281  1539 

♦Peel's  River.     .     .  1424  167  1591 

♦New  England     .     .  1003  112  1115 

♦Clarence  River  .     .  343  73  416 

♦MacLeay  River.     .443  141  584 

♦Morton  Bay  .      .      .  176  24  200 

Norfolk  Island     .     .  2082  105  2187 


70,894     40,094      116,988 

II.  Table  representing  the  Population  of  Port  Phillip 
in  1841. 

General 
Counties  or  Districts.  Males.        Females.         Totals. 

Bourke      ....  4882  2838  7720 

Grant 598  192  790 

Normanby      ...  502  95  597 

♦Western  Port      .     .  1190  181  1371 

Portland  Bay  .     .     .  1102  158  1260 

8274        3464       11,738 

Both  portions  of  the  colony,  inclusive  of  Norfolk  Island, 
contain,  according  to  this  census,  128,726  inhabitants :  but  it 
was  ascertained  mat  at  the  time  of  the  census  2130  persojis 
were  absent  from  the  countrjr  in  vessels  belonging  to  the 
colony,  most  of  them  engaged  in  the  whale  and  seal  fishery. 
Thus  the  whole  population  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
130,856  individuals. 

This  population  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  colony.  Nearly  one-half  of  it  is  settled  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  or  rather  in  two-thirds  of  that 
county,  as  the  most  northern  districts  are  a  barren  waste, 
and  contain  only  a  small  number  of  cultivable  acres  along 
the  banks  of  tne  Hawkesbury  River.  Northumberland 
stands  next  to  Cumberland  in  population,  containing 
nearly  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  exclusively  set- 
tled on  the  fertile  tract  along  the  Hunter  River  and  the 
alluvial  valleys  of  its  tributaries.  "Die  two  counties  contain 
more  than  half  the  population ;  but  they  contain  also 
more  than  half  the  land  which  is  under  cultivation  in  the 
colony,  for  in  1837  the  land  cultivated  for  grain  in  the 
colony  consisted  of  86,344  acres,  and  of  this  number  26,726 
acres  were  within  Cumberland  and  22,^2  within  North- 
umberland. This  is  not  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to 
the  superior  fertility  of  these  counties,  though  indeed  the 
soil  of  most  of  the  surrounding  counties  is  of  inferior  quality, 
but  more  especially  to  the  state  of  landed  property.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  all  the  small  proprietors  are  found  in 
these  two  counties,  and  in  those  of  Camden  and  Durham. 
The  number  of  landed  proprietors,  merchants,  bankers,  and 
professional  persons  amounted,  in  1841,  in  the  whole  country, 
to  4477,  inclusive  of  the  towns.  Of  this  number  1695 
resided  in  Cumberland,  442  in  Northumberland,  430  in 
C8ix\4?o>  and  225  in  Durham.    Thos  we  find  that  nearly 


two-thirds  of  the  above-named  classes  of  persons  were  found 
in  these  four  counties,  and  if  those  who  reside  in  the  towni 
are  subtracted,  it  is  very  probable  that  one-half  of  the 
landed  proprietors  are  found  in  these  four  counties.  In  all 
the  other  counties  and  districts  the  population  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  shepherds  and  other  persons  employed 
in  the  care  of  sheep,  a  small  number  of  people  employed 
in  agriculture,  ana  a  few  mechanics  and  retail  dealers. 

Tne  increase  of  the  population  can  only  be  effected  by 
immigration.  The  disparity  of  the  sexes  is  so  great,  that 
were  the  country  left  to  its  own  resources,  many  yean 
would  certainly  pass  until  such  an. equality  would  be  esta- 
blished between  them  as  to  influence  perceptibly  the  increase 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  females  stand  to  the  males  at  pre- 
sent as  one  to  two.  This  misproportion  is  chiefly  produced 
by  the  number  of  male  convicts  and  male  emancipistB, 
which  exceeds  about  seven  times  that  of  the  females  of  the 
same  description.  Among  the  free  immigrants  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  the  sexes  does  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole.  The  immigration 
however  in  what  may  be  called  the  Old  Colony,  that  is, 
that  portion  which  lies  between  36^  and  32°S.lat.,  will,  we 
apprehend,  be  much  checked  by  the  state  of  landed  pro- 
perty. Few  tracts  of  land,  except  such  as  are  quite  barren 
and  hardly  worth  possessing,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
town  allotments,  are  at  the  disposal  of  government.  The 
large  landed  proprietors  expect  the  return  of  their  outlay 
from  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  are  not  much  inclined 
to  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  present  income  to  the  prospect 
of  an  increase  at  a  distant  period,  by  converting  a  x>ortion 
of  the  pasturage  into  cultivated  fields.  They  are  still  less 
inclined  to  sell  such  tracts  as  are  fit  for  cultivation  to  the 
immigrants,  and  the  latter  g^enerally  leave  England  with 
the  expectation  of  acquiring  landed  property  and  fu'e  dis- 
inclined to  take  lands  on  lease.  It  appears  also  that  in  the 
countries  lying  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  sea  little 
good  land  is  to  be  found,  except  what  has  long  ago  beea 
brought  under  cultivation.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  now 
passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  Agricul- 
tural Company,  which  then  acquired  a  tract  of  ^7,000 
acres  in  the  country  between  the  Hunter  and  Manning 
Rivers,  and  sent  to  it  a  considerable  number  of  emigrant^ 

X'culturists,  shepherds,  mechanics,  &c.,  and  now  we  find, 
r  a  lapse  of  20  years,  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  in  which  these  grants  are  situated, 
amounts  only  to  1424  individuals,  though  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  harbour  which  offers  safety  to  coasting  vessels. 

The'emi^ration  will  probably,  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come,  be  directed  to  those  countries  which  are  north  of  32**, 
but  more  especially  to  Australia  Felix,  or  that  part  which 
lies  south  of  36°  and  extends  from  the  Pacific  to  the  bound- 
ary-line of  South  Australia,  and  which  appears  to  contain 
a  much  larger  portion  of  arable  land  than  the  Old  Colony. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  colony  of  Port  Phillip  is  almost  un- 
precedented. It  was  regularly  founded  by  Sir  Richard 
Bourke  in  1837.  Before  that  time  only  a  ^w  stations  ex- 
isted at  Western  Port  and  Port  Phillip,  and  they  were  small 
and  contained  only  a  few  inhabitants.  The  census  of  1841, 
taken  only  four  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony, 
gives  it  a  population  of  1 1,738  individuals.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson  twenty-two  years 
after  its  foundation  contained  on\y  10,000  inhabitants,  this 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  new  colony  augurs 
very  much  in  favour  of  its  superior  soil  and  situation.  It 
would  nowever  appear  that  in  this  new  colony  govern- 
ment takes  great  care  not  to  grant  away  those  tracts 
which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  together  with  such  lands  as 
aie  for  the  present  only  to  be  used  as  pasture-grounds,  but 
it  reserves  lands  of  the  first  descnption  for  the  emi- 
grants, who  are  reasonably  expected  to  fiock  in  preference 
to  this  country,  which  is  so  much  more  favoured  by  nature 
in  almost  every  respect. 

Education, — ^There  are  three  colleges,  or  grammar- 
schools  :  two  at  Sydney,  called  Sydney  College  and  Aus- 
tralian College,  of  which  the  former  was  attended  by  125  stu- 
dents in  1838,  but  the  number  which  attends  Australian  Col- 
lege is  not  stated.  King*8  School,  at  Paramatta,  was  at- 
tended by  105  students  in  1838.  These  high  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  the  payments  of  the  students.  The  elementary 
schools  are  mostlv  mdntained  by  government.  In  1838 
there  were  thirty-nve  schools,  belonging  to  the  church  of 
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and  out.  Tlie  Iowa  a  \m\t  on  Ihf  declivity  of  n  hill  of 
im<Kitmte  ele^aiiont  which  b  united  lu  Mm  umitiUnd  by  a 
low  swaropy  tirck  of  i^round.  About  fil\ien  ye^u 
ajfo  it  was  il  thri^itig  place*  bvit  »iiicti  Iht*  IbuRdatiim  uf 
Maitlaod,  a?id  the  nitabiymnent  of  a  regulitr  fatmimnicii- 
tlou  by  ti^am-hoAU  btlwcfii  tJiin  place  and  Hydney,  it  ban 
lti»t  tU  coiiiaiertnal  inrport  '  ich  now  rtatii  entirtdy 

on  th^  cj'jal*mineii  iti  ib  vii  h  liowavcrrafe  v?oik4?d 

t o  some  « xlcii L  M» 1 1 1  ai  h i  , .  P  M  4 . . .  on  the  sout h cm  lian k« 
of  ibe  Hufttei',40  miles  xiom  th*  tiioulli  of  the  river,  and  at 
the  placi?  where  tlie  slt)op  navi^^ation  rvaArs,  TlVmtovvu 
has  rapidly  nstii  into  importance*  a^  all  tlie  coramejrcc  of 
llif  iVi  tiU-  lumnirics  picicjiding  along  the  river  and  il4  In- 
l>h  canctniirati's  in  tbi«  place.    It  may  aJready 

cu.  ^  '  1^ )  iidmbitaixtjt. 

Nu  (ith**f  plac«*  de^t*rv«?s  to  he  called  a  town  m  the  Old 
CoJotw.  t*xct*pt  HathuPit,  which  lies  on  the  wv^bI  of  the 
Blue  MourilaiiiHL  In  lh*r  rounty  of  the  wime  name  and  ou 
the  bank*  of  the  IMncqutuie  River.  It  i*  however  a 
ftmall  pkcf.  ^  "  Ind*,  and  b  irrvgnlarly  hudt.     It 

derives  ih*  ti  the  tixlwitiive  idaln^  in  which 

it  ]h^  and  m^u  ia^tjiciaL  paflliuagc  which  these  plain* 
affoi-d. 

In  the  hxWly  vfitJibliwhi^d  colony  of  Port  Phillip  I*  Mel* 
boomc,  bailt  rm  Ihcj  must  northtr^ra  r<*cciis  of  tJir  cxt*,*njdv(j 
bay  called  Port  Phillip,  ftad  at  thu  ciwiilutnice  t>f  two 
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HmwnvH  and  mftiYufactufi'»  i>l   tutuTM^    woo)lt.']jh,  und   ul 

S\hii'y  ci^ht  manufsictoHcii  of  lopc  and  twine  Tlirrt-  am 

aKu  rt  few  of  ftoap   and  candles,  and  a  few  dj  ^  nj 

hrowcric* ;   but  all  on  a  wnali  ftcalv.    <-Vhdi'  u- 

wmre  i*  made  to  a  conaidcrablc   irxtvnt    rroi    rrtr    I'lmi 

Sydney* 

Two  bianclie*  nf  indtistry  hnv    ■    •  -  ■    --  -"    ^  '  •       frnt 

i'Xliidi  thv  fifthcri^ii  a*\d  th**  b*'  :;if 

nmnlK^r  nT  f.Tyrnnttcd^-whak*j*  li:,.:  n-f 

the  Ni                  J   lu  the  eaidcni  tvn  1! 

atid  tij-  ^tdf»  and  a  grpat  mill  I  4 
oil  the  i«laiid?»  in  the  i«aiiH>  part  of  Ihr  vta*  U>.c  \rlmir  ami 
«cal  tiibery  hax  hcconie  a  jsonrcc  of  (jain  to  thp  imlvHitili, 
and  i»  earned  on  to  Kome^  L^xtcnt. 
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Aj  Kcvcral  of  Ua*  fort nt^treci  of  New  Sonth  Waks  afTord 
iimber*  and  some  of  large  dimcnwon!!i,  fehipbuildii^iff  has 
lately  been  *ct  on  fooL  lln;  V(*as«ib  howeviir  arc  onlv  of 
moderate  »ut%  the  largett  not  exceeding  80  ton»  burtfiea* 
In  Ih;17  thir  nnmbcr  built  yvm  17*  and  their  hnrthen  7t^J 
loiiH,  and  in  V&$H  thtLre  were*  built  20  veaaels*  with  SCm  torn 
burthen* 

G>ff»/7ii'rrf*— New  South  Waleit,  considered  a^  a  rnm* 
nsercbl  counlry»  holdtf  a  vei^  liiji^h  rank  among  our  colo- 
nieiif  if  IH  Airantv  population  iii  taken  into  ^count.  If  is  I  rue 
thai  the  value  ooth  of  its  *;xports  and  imports  falls  con- 
niderably  «hoft  of  thai  of  our  eolouies  by  which  wc  are 
snpjdicit  with  colonial  Rrticlca  of  consumption*  It  cannot 
be  eompapedwilh  llmt  of  GuyanaiOr  of  Jaaiaira^TrinidiuI, 
and  the  otl>ef  i^^lands  of  theAVest  Indies.  But  in  these 
count  lie  jq  odtivation  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  art  idea* 
calculated  for  a  tbrfign  markett  and  Ihe  populalion  is  in  a 
g^reat  measure  supplied  with  food  and  clf>thirv|E?  hy  impor* 
tatton  from  foreign  countries.     As  this  i  '     t  asc  in 

New  South  Walei,  thifl  colony*  as  far  as  rt  Hutre«, 

in  rather  to  he  comparicd  witn  those  coloni'  -^  ^mt  ja  are  m 
a  iiimilar  condibou^  and  in  Uu»  point  of  yi«w  it  make*  a 
vory  eon>»picuou>i  flj^iirc.  Tlic  Canailoi*  witli  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  inlmbitanb,  exported  in  ItCi?  only  to  the  vaiof 
utii!^.t   New   Svwili    VViiI^i,  with  Ic^jw  Ibaii 
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s  population  of  nearly  2rj0,000  inaindual:?,  expoiied 
only  \o  the  "value  of  281, 38R/.  Tasmania  is  to  be  rang'od 
witn  New  South  Wales,  havinir,  in  1837,  exported'  to 
the  value  of  366,705/.,  or  upwards  of  80,000/.  more  than 
the  Cape,  though  its  population  in  that  year  hardly 
exceeded  45,000,  amounting  to  only  one-itffh  of  that  of 
the  last-mentioned  colony.  These  two  colonies.  New 
South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  arc  to  be  considered,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  intermediate  between  the 
tropical  colonics  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  other  colo 
nies  which  in  cultivation  and  productions  more  resemble 
England .  They  owe  this  advantage  to  Ihe  peculiar 
dn-ness  of  their  climate  and  soil,  by  which  they  are 
rendered  more  fit  for  the  rearinfi:  of  sheep  than  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  As  the  principal  article  of  export  in 
both  the  colonies  is  wool,  and  as  by  for  the  largest  manu- 
factures in  which  wool  U  consumed  are  in  England, 
the  commerce  of  both  colonies  is  almost  entirely  limited 
to  Knpland  and  to  those  of  its  colonies  by  which  they  are 
supplied  with  such  aiiicles  as  are  required  for  their  con- 
sumption. 

Stal^meni  of  ihe  Quantities  and  Value  of  various  Articles 
hf  Merchandise  exported  from  New  South  JFalei  in  1837. 


49,453/.;  linen  manufactures,  28.910/.;   and  apparel  and 
slops,  68.899/.    Other  large   articles  were  tea,  62,113/.: 
sujmr,  49,818/. :  wines  of  all  sorts.  28,240/. ;  spirits,  21,000/.: 
beer  and  ale,   24,914^  ;    fflass,  21,104/. ;    haberdashery. 
a4,893/. ;  hardware  and  cutlerj-,  22.210/. :  iron  in  bars  or 
i  pigs,  11,350/. ;   wrought-iron, '22,112/.;   leather  mamifac- 
,  tures,  28,919/.;  books,  12,536/.;  com  and  flour,  13,3718/.: 
saddlery  and  harness,  9786/. ;  soap,  7037/. ;  musical  instru- 
ments, 8621/. :  stationery,  10,967/. ;  tobacco,  17,293/. :  and 
I  machinery,  5549/. 

j  Sumber  i.f  X'esseU  which  arrived  at  and  departed  frt^a. 
I  Sifdney  in  1837  and  1838. 


I.  AitieliM.  the  prodjce  of  Uic  country. 


Bark 
Ikef  and  |)ork 
Casks  . 
Coals  . 

Corn — wheat   .  , 

other  ^ain 
wlieat-flour 
Dye  and  hard  woods    . 

Cedar 
Hides  and  skins — 

Plides  of  all  sorts 

Seal-skins     . 

Skins,  line  numerated 
Live  stock — hon»i>s 

Homed  cattle 

Sheep  and  swine 
Oil — train        .  . 

Spermaceti  . 
Whalelwne 
Whaleinj;  gear 

Wood — boanls  and  planks 

Other  wopd 

Wool — sllO'.'p's 
Miscellaneous  articles 


tons 
.  barrels 
.    value 

•  tons 
.  bushels 

do. 
.     do. 

{pieces 
feet 

•  number 
.      do. 
.    value 
.  number 
.      do. 
.      do. 
.  gallons 
.     do. 
.    cwtfi. 
.    value 
i'  number 
I      i«et 

.    value 
.     lbs. 
.    \alue 


Quaatilio*. 

2 
4,5r2 


Valne. 

£15 
14,655 
30,095 


Couiitriei.   V 
Great  Biitaia 
Britbh(>>l3iiies94 
Uiiit«<l  Stales        h 
ForeifB 
Coantrici 
Islands  of      i 
tiM  Pacific/ 
FlAlieries 
New  Zealand 


1357 

Inwarb^ 
No.  of     Ton 


Outwards. 

No.  of     Ton- 

\t.     naffe.  Ve«ela.    ua:;e. 

21,816       4:1      \A^^^ 

21.(95        91      20^J 

1,220 

}  105    £3;!»a    laj    30,239 


leSdr 

Inwards.  Out«-ar:Ia. 

No.  of     Ton-    Nil.  of    T«ii- 


els. 
102 
I'C 

1 


31 
c6 


nne«.  \t 
41.>I3 

Jf74 


S3 

1 


£S»J 


2.351        :3      35:^ 


7,928 
4,113 


40 

3b* 


io;iiS3 

5.1?. 


636 

632 

2,025 

305 

745 

217 

10,033 

21,038 

2fl31 
Ji78,880  ] 

8,092 

11361 

6,474 

40 

30 

•      ■ 

L22E) 

25 

1,^48 

100 

780 

4G3 

354 

417,&i2 

43,449 

626,913    ] 

132,579 

1,701 

7/215 

,     , 

10,293 

3«9\ 
1(1226*  J 

449 

, 

1,007 

4,128,910   420,325 

. 

17,338 

Total  value  ol'expoHs  produced  in  the  countrj- 

II.  Ailidrii,  irni»ori4«.l  from  otlur  coiintnos 
•iiid  ic  cxifjiti'd. 

Apparel  and  slops        ,  .    value 

Beer  and  ale    .  .  .  cpiUons 

Bread  and  biscuit         .  .  barrels 

Cordafi:c  .  .  .    cwts. 

Flax  fjrom  New  Zealand;  .      do. 
<Juiw    ....  number 

(iunpowder      .  .  .     Uw. 

Hardware         .  .  ,    value 

Iron,  wroui^ht  .  .  .      do. 

Spirits — brandy,  geneva,  &c.      gallons 

Hum  .  ,  ,      do. 

SuE:ar,  niw       .  .  .lbs. 

Tea      .  .  .  .do. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  .     do. 

jManulactured,  and  snuff  .    value 

Wine  of  all  sorts  .  .  gallons 

Woollen  manufactures  .    value 

Specie  ,  ,  .do. 


Quantities. 

'  7,()g:j 

•2.29.3 

130 

600 

6:ii 

34,205 


15,814 
28,427 
476,436 
3-2,871 
91,878 

'5,483 


£718,416 

Value." 

JL7.413 
613 
4,3«6 
257 
450 
789 
1,(^78 
2,329 
3,501 
3,981 
4,569 
5,136 
2,198 
7,488 
598 
1,757 
2,421 
1,560 


Total  value  of  the  articles  imported  from 
other  countries  and  re-exported    . 


£50,504 


The  total  value  of  exports  amounted  to  768,940/.,  that 
of  the  inipoiis  exceeded  it  nearly  by  100,000/.,  as  it 
amounted  to  804,255/.  The  difference  between  the  im- 
ports and  cxpoits  appears  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  the 
immii^-atiou,  a>  in  tliat  year  the  immigrants  were  4275  in 
number.  The  most  important  articles  of  importation  were 
manufactured  goods,  as  cotton  manufactures,  68,740/.; 
hilk     raamuactures,    33,240/. ;     woollen    manufactures, 


Total     :     'JSi    C7;j60      262     64,5  Ni         S^l      80,000      ::73      6L;u:- 

In  1838  the  colony  possessed  41  vessels,  of  6229  tons, 

which  were  partly  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 

partly  in  the  fisheries.    A  steam-boat  plied  alternately 

j  between  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  and  between  Sydney  an!l 

j  Maitland  on  Hunter  River. 

I      Government, — The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor 
vith  the  assistance  of  two  councils.     The  councils  are 
called  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative.    The  Executive 
is  composed  of  official  members,  and  the  governor  is  obliged 
to  consult  it  on  occasions  of  any  moment ;  but  he  is  still 
.  authorized  to  act  on  his  ovnti  responsibility,  provided  ho  states 
in  writing  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  forwards  them  to  the 
government  at  home.    Thus  tHe  governor  is  enabled  to 
.  set  at  nought  any  combination  among  the  members  of  the 
executive,  and  to  defeat  opposition  when  carried  so  far  as 
to  endanger  the  safetv  of  the  colony ;  but  it  is  also  a  check 
on  his  proceedings,  tRat  he  incurs  a  serious  responsibility 
when  he  frees  himself  from  the  control  of  the  council.  Tlie 
members  of  the  le^lative  council  are  not  chosen  by  the  in- 
habitants, but  appointed  by  government,  and  consist  partly  of 
officers  of  government,  and  partly  of  landliolders  and  mer- 
chants, with  the  chief-justice  as  president.   It  is  authorized 
to  impose  taxes  or  to  pass  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony,  provided  those  laws  are  certified  bv  the  chief-jus- 
tice to  be  conformable  in  spirit  to  those  of  fengland.     The 
governor  has  the  initiative  of  these  laws.     If  two-thii-ds  of 
I  the  legislative  council  are  opposed  to  any  act  proposed  bjr 
I  him,  it  cannot  pass ;  and  in  that  case  the  reasons  of  dissent 
\  arc  entered.    The  chief-justice,  being  authorized  to  declare 
;  whether  the  proposed  law  is  or  is  not  conformable  to  the 
I  law  of  England,  is  considered  as  being  invested  witli  a 
j  veto.    Laws  passed  by  the  legislative  council  must  within 
'  seven  days  be  enrolled  in  the'Supreme  Court,  and  fourteen 
,  days  after  such  enrolment  they  come  into  operation.     The 
I  animosity  existing  between  the  immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants on  one  side,  and  between  the  emancipists  and 
their  offspring  on  the  other,  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  withholding  from  the  colony  the  boon  of  a  free  legisla- 
tive body. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  composed 
of  a  chief-justice  and  two  assistant  judges,  of  courts  of 
(juarter-sessions,  and  courts  of  requests,  which  last  have 
jurisdiction  in  matters  to  the  extent  of  ten  pounds. 

Civil  cases  are  tried  by  one  of  the  judges,  assisted 
by  two  magisterial  assessors,  if  both  pai-ties  do  not 
agree  to  a  jury  trial.  If  these  assessors  do  not  agree,  the 
judge  has  a  casting  vote.  Crimhial  offences  are  tried  in 
the  Supreme  Court  by  seven  militarj'  officers  as  a  juiy. 
The  magistrates  of  the  thirty  districts  into  which  the 
colony  is  divided  sit  daily  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences ; 
their  decision  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
who  is  advised  by  the  chief  police  magistrate.  These  ma- 
gistrates have  at  their  disposal  a  large  constabulary'  force, 
composed  mostly  of  convicts,  and  a  few  of  the  native 
blacKs. 

History. — Though  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of 
Australia  had  been  discovered  by  several  Dutch  navi^tors 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  that  portion  which  at 
present  constitutes  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  was 
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mation  obtained  respect inf^  the  fertile  tracts  of  land  which 
•urround  the  excellent  bay  called  Port  Phillip,  determined 
the  governor.  Sir  Thomas  nourke,  to  plant,  in  1837,  the  Xew 
Colony  at  that  place,  and  to  found  the  town  of  Melbourne. 
The  rapid  rise  of  this  colony  has  led  to  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Tyers  surveyed, 
in  1839,  the  plain  which  from  Port  Phillip  extends  west- 
ward to  the  Doundar) -line  of  South  Australia ;  and  Count 
Streleski,  a  Polish  refugee  living  at  Sydney,  traversed,  in 
1839,  the  interior  of  the  moimtain-region  of  the  Australian 
Alps,  ascended  the  high  summit  of  Mount  Kosciusko,  de- 
termined its  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  and  descended 
in  a  south-south-eastern  direction  towards  the  sea-shore, 
which  he  attained  at  the  middle  (tf  the  Long  Beach,  at  a  place 
nearly  equally  distant  from  Cape  Howe  and  Wilson's  Pro- 
montory. Hence  he  travelled  through  the  interior  of  Gipps- 
land  to  Western  Port,  and  from  that  place  to  Melbourne. 
But  only  a  small  portion  of  the  country  surrounding  Port 
Phillip  has  been  explored  by  these  expec&tions.  It  can  how- 
ever hardly  be  doubted,  that  in  a  few  years  this  region  will 
be  known  as  well  as  the  countries  lying  to  the  south,  west, 
and  north  of  Port  Jackson. 

(Cook's  First  Voyage  ;  Huntcr*s  Historical  Journal  o/" 
the  Transactions  at  Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island; 
Flinders'  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis;  Ox\ey^  Jot^rnals  of 
Ttco  lirpeditions  in  the  Interior  of  New  South  Wales ; 
Barron  Field's  Geographical  Memoirs  on  New  South  Wales; 
P.  C*unningham*8  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales;  Sturt's 
Narrative  of  Tivo  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  New 
South  Wales ;  Bretonls  Rrcursions  in  New  South  WaleSy 
Western  Australia^  ^c. ;  Bennet*s  Wanderings  in  New 
South  Wales,  Balavia^  4^. ;  Mitchell's  Three  Expeditions 
into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia,  ^. ;  Allan  Cun- 
ningham's Brief  View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Interior  Dis- 
covery in  New  South  H^alesy  in  London  Geographical  Jour- 
uafy  vol.  ii. ;  Wedge,  On  the  Country  round  Port  Phil- 
1 1  pi  in  Ijondon  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  vi. ;  Parli- 
amentary Papers  respecting  New  South  Wales,  1841 ; 
Tables  qf  the  Revenue  of  Population,  <J-c.  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  1840  and  1842.) 

^\AL£S,  WILLIAM,  an  English  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  was  bom  about  the  vear  1734,  of  parents  in 
humble  circumstances.  It  is  not  Known  in  what  manner 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  many  persons  who,  for  their  at- 
tainments in  science,  owe  more  to  nature  and  intense  ap- 
plication than  to  the  precepts  of  a  teacher. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  contributor  to  the 
'  Indies'  Diary,'  a  work  containing  an  extensive  collection 
of  mathematical  propositions  with  their  solutions.  It  was 
be^un  in  the  year  17(>4 ;  and  under  the  able  direction  of 
Beighton,  Tliomas  Simpson,  and  Dr.  Charies  Hutton,  it 
had  no  small  influence  in  promoting  the  advance  of 
.science  in  this  country  during  the  eighteenth  century :  it 
may  be  added  that  it  still  numbers  among  its  contributors 
several  eminent  mathematicians.  Many  of  the  solutions 
which  were  given  by  Mr.  Wales  are  signed  with  his  own 
name,  but  occasionally  they  appear  under  fictitious  signa- 
tures. 

The  merit  hhown  in  these  solutions  appears  to  have  pro- 
cured for  him  a  recommendation  to  the  government ;  and 
ill  17GH  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Dymond,  to 
Ko  to  Hudson's  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  in  that 
icarion  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  \\\\\c\i  was 
to  take  place  in  the  following  vear  (June,  17C9).  The  ob- 
servations were  made  at  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  and  each  of 
the  observers  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  exterior 
and  interior  contact  at  both  the  commencement  and  end 
of  the  trauMt.  Mr.  Wales  made  at  the  same  place  a  great 
number  of  astronomical  observations,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for 
1769;  and  again,  in  1772,  in  a  separate  work,  entitled 

•  General  ()lwer\ations  made  at  Hudson's  Bay,  &c.,'  Ix)n- 
(lon,  4to.  He  also,  principally,  as  he  observes,  for  amuse- 
ment during  the  many  dreary  hours  which  he  passed  on 
the  bhorcs  of  Hudson's  Bay,  computed  tables  ol'  the  ec^ua- 
tions  to  equal  altitudes,  for  facilitating  the  solution  of  the 
problem  relating  to  the  determination  of  time:  Uiese 
tables  were  tirst  published  in  the  •  Nautical  Almanac '  for 
1773 ;    and  again,  in  the  year  1794,  in  his  tract  entitled 

*  The  Method  of  Finding  the  Longitude  by  Timekeepers,' 
8vo. 

Mr.  Wales  returned  to  England  in  1770,  and  in  1772  he 


published  '  The  two  books  of  Apollonitu  conecniiiig  De- 
terminate Sections,'  Jjondon,  4to.  In  the  same  ytmt  ht 
was  appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Bayly,  and  with  the 
title  of  astronomer,  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  m  hii 
second  voyage  for  the  circumnavigation  of  the  eaith ;  aad 
on  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  was  (in  1776)  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Ro\'al  Society.  The  series  of  astrononieal 
ol)servations  which  had  been  made  during  the  v<iyagt, 
with  an  introduction  by  Wales,  was  publiihed  in  1777.  at 
the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  in  m  qoailo 
volume,  with  charts  and  plates.  In  the  same  year  wn 
published  by  Wales  a  tract  entitled  '  Observations  on  i 
Voyage  with  Captain  Cook ;'  and,  in  1778,  hia  stiictnifs 
on  an  account  of  the  same  voyage,  which  had  been  pob- 
lished  by  John  George  Forster,  who,  with  hia  father,  had 
sailed  with  the  expedition  as  naturalist.  [Forster,  J.  R.: 
Forster,  J.  G.]  In  this  work  the  accusationa  made  bj 
the  elder  Forster  against  the  captain  and  his  offioen  ait 
sliown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 

In  1776  Mr.  Wales  again  embarked  with  Captain  Cook 
in  the  Resolution,  on  the  third  vojra^  of  that  navi|B;:ator  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean :  he  returned  with  the  expedition  in 
1780 ;  and  soon  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Harn%  be 
was  appointed  mathematical  master  of  Christ  a  Hontal. 
He  was  subsequently  made  secretanr  to  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude ;  and  both  these  posts  he  filled  with  credit  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  179S,  when  he  wu 
about  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

He  published,  in  1781,  '  An  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Population  of  £ng:land  and  Wales ;'  and,  in  1788,  '  Atkn- 
nomical  Observations  made  in  the  Voyages  of  Brroo, 
Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook,'  London,  4to. 

In  1739  the  French  captain  De  Bouvet  had  discovered, 
to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  island,  to  winch 
he  gave  the  name  of  lie  Bouvet,  or  Gap  Circoncision ;  but 
its  geographical  position  being  erroneously  stated.  Captain 
Cook,  in  his  vo}'ages  to  the  south,  had  been  unable  to  find 
it,  and  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  French  seaman  hid 
mistaken  some  bank  of  ice  for  an  island.  On  this  occasion 
Lemonnier  ungenerously  stated,  in  a  paper  which  was 
read  at  a  sitting  of  the  Acad^mie  dcs  Sciences,  that  Cook 
from  jealousy  mid  sought  for  the  island  under  a  meridian 
different  from  that  which  had  been  assigned  to  it ;  and 
Mr.  Wales  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  statement 
is  disproved.  The  island,  or  cape,  is  now  supposed  to 
have  l)een  that  which  was,  in  1808,  discovered  by  the 
Swan  and  the  Otter  in  54°  20'  S.  lat.  and  about  SP  £.  long, 
from  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Wales  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  disser- 
tation on  the  achronychal  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  which  is 
annexed  to  Dr.  Vincent's  »  Voyage  of  Nearchus.' 

W^ALHALLA,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  architectural 
monuments  of  the  present  age,  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  about  250  feet  al)OTe 
the  level  of  the  river,  not  far  from  Regensbin^  (Ratisbon). 
The  idea  of  erecting  a  national  edifice  consecrated  to  thie 
worthies  of  Germany — to  all  who  have  established  for  them- 
selves permanent  historical  celebrity  as  warriors,  states- 
men, philosophers,  poets,  or  in  science  or  in  art,  had  long 
been  a  favourite  one  with  Ludwig,  the  present  king  of  Ba- 
varia, who  first  conceived  it  in  1806.  1  he  first  programme 
of  the  scheme,  inviting  architects  to  send  in  designs,  wa? 
issued  in  February  1814,  but  none  of  them  beinc:  approved 
by  the  royal  founder,  he,  two  years  afterwards,  directed  Leo 
von  Klenze,  who  was  then  engaged  on  the  Glyptothek 
[Munich],  to  prepare  others,  which,  though  subsequently 
greatly  modified,  were  ultimately  adopted.  Many  yean 
however  elapsed  before  the  structure  was  commenced';  for 
though  the  preparation  of  materials  had  been  going  on  from 
1821,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  did  not  take 
place  till  Oct.  18th,  1830,  and  exactly  twelve  years  after- 
wards, October  18th,  l&i2,  the  building  was  solemnly  in- 
augurated. 

Though  the  title  of  the  edifice  is  sufficiently  appropriate 
and  expressive,  being  that  of  the  paradise  of  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  consequently  suitable  enough  for  what  is  a 
Teutonic  Pantheon,  commemorating  Teutonic  intellect  and 
genius,  it  seems  ^uite  at  variance  with  the  architectural 
character,  which  is  strictl^r  Grecian.  Comparatively  unim- 
portant as  it  is  in  itself,  this  circumstance  nas  given  rise  to 
much  captious  objection,  it  being  contended  that  a  struc- 
ture so  eminently  national  in  its  purpose  and  in  name  ought 
to  have  been  no  less  strictly  national  in  btyle,  and  that  it 
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of  an  antient  temple,  at  its  north  end,  but  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  screen  of  Ionic  columns,  which  order  is  con- 
tinued tlitoughout  in  the  antae  at  the  angles  of  the  massive 
piers,  which  divide  the  hall  into  three  compartments.  The 
entire  length  of  the  interior  therefore  becomes  175  feet,  and 
though  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  being  laid 
mto  one  uninterrupted  space,  the  division  serves  to  give  the 
idea  of  greater  extent,  and  greatly  enhances  the  perspec- 
tive effect.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  piers, 
whose  boldly  projecting  masses  break  up  what  would  else 
have  been  tlie  too  great  monotony  of  the  plan,  and  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  succession  of  parts.  Besides  being  of  essen- 
tial service  in  supporting  the  roof,  these  projections  act  in 
some  measure  as  screens,  and  prevent  the  disagreeable  for- 
mality that  would  attend  the  ranees  of  so  many  busts  all 
of  the  same  size,  on  each  side,  if  they  were  all  exposed  to 
view  at  the  same  time.  What  more  than  anything  else 
gives  the  whole  of  this  interior  a  decidedly  original  and 
unborrowed  architectural  character,  is  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  its  roof,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  light  is 
admitted  through  it.  According  to  the  original  design,  it 
was  intended  that  there  should  be  a  vaulted  and  coffered 
ceiling ;  yet,  as  that  would  have  been  too  much  at  variance 
with  the  strictly  Grecian  character  of  the  exterior,  the  archi- 
tect afterwards  conceived  the  idea  of  omitting  ceiling  or 
internal  roof  altogether,  and  adopting  a  single  or  open  roof, 
without  masking  of  any  kind.  There  is  therefore  no  con- 
li-adiction  between  its  external  and  internal  form  ;  and  the 
latter  becomes  highly  expressive  of  the  first,  and  is  made 
to  repeat  one  of  its  most  ucautiful  characteristics,  namely, 
the  pediment,  which  feature  is  obtained  within  the  build- 
ing by  the  inclined  sides  of  the  roof,  and  the  horizontal 
beams  carried  across  from  the  opposite  piers.  Besides 
their  expressive  form  and  the  effect  attending  a  series  of 
them,  these  internal  pediments  are  rendered  exceedingly 
decorative,  their  faces  being  divided  into  panels  filled  in 
with  rich  open-work  arabesaues  and  figures,  in  white  and 
gold,  partly  relieved  with  coloura.  The  ceiling  itself  is  of 
lazzling  splendour,  being  almost  entirely  lined  with  plates 
of  gilt  bronzes,  and  with  gold  stars,  and  other  ornaments  on 
an  azure  ground  in  its  coffers.  Through  this  the  light  it 
admitted  from  a  skylight  or  opening  over  each  compart- 
ment of  the  plan,  which  foUows  the  form  of  the  roof,  and 
is  filled  with  sheets  of  plate-glass  framed  in  bronze.  Dius 
the  whole  is  most  effectively  and  beautifully  lighted  within, 
without  either  windows  in  the  walls  or  lanterns  on  the 
roof. 

With  what  has  thus  far  been  described  all  the  other 
decorations  of  the  interior  are  in  a  corresponding  style  of 
magnificence,  and  all  of  the  most  costly  workmanship  and 
material — white  and  coloured  marbles,  bronze,  gilding, 
])olycliromy,  and  sculpture.  The  floor  is  inlaid  wiSi 
coloured  marbles  from  Teiarcrnsee,  distributed  into  three 
larger  compailments  answering  to  those  of  the  plan.  The 
T^hatts  of  the  antse  and  columns  are  of  a  brownish  red 
marble,  resembling  the  antique  African,  and  their  bases 
and  capitals  of  white  marble,  picked  out  with  colours  and 
icilding ;  while  the  walls  are  lined  with  the  same  material, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  hue  as  the  columns.  In  the  enta- 
blature the  architrave  and  cornice  are  white,  relieved  by 
i^oid  and  colours  on  their  mouldings ;  but  the  frieze,  which 
is  of  unusual  depth,  is  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  forms, 
except  where  interrupted  by  the  piers,  and  where  that  part 
i^i  dt'coratcd  with  small  p&nnels  of  sculpture,  a  continuous 
bas-relief,  representing  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Ger- 
miiny  trom  the  earliest  times  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity by  St.  Bonifacius.  This  piece  of  sculpture,  which 
extends  altogether  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  was 
composed  by  Wagner  and  executed  by  Pettrich  and 
Schopf. 

Besides  this  principal  Ionic  oider,  which  is  2B^ feet  high, 
there  is  a  second  one  (17^  high)  of  colossal  Caryatides, 
Tt;presonting  Valkyriie,  the  female  genii  in  Scandinavian 
aivtholoin^,  whose  office  it  was  to  welcome  the  souls  of 
the  blessed  into  the  halls  of  Odin  and  the  Walhalla.  Of 
thei«  figures  there  are  two  over  each  pier,  which  is  not 
earned  up  solid  higher  than  the  first  order,  so  that  they 
stand  detached  from  the  walls,  and  thereby  give  an  air  it 
lisrhtnesv  to  the  upper  part  of  the  interior.  These  statues, 
of  which  there  are  altogether  fourteen,  six  on  each  side  and 
two  over  the  columns  at  the  farther  end,  where  there  is  an 
upper  gallery  above  the  opiBthodomos»  were  executed  by 


Schwanthaier,  and  are  of  marble,  but  slightly  polychroBied, 
after  the  chryso-elephantine  fashion  of  tne  antients,  ii 
imitation  of  the  natural  colours,  or,  as  heralds  would  im, 
*  proper.*  This  order,  which  may  also  in  some  degne  be 
termed  Ionic,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  bear  voluteid  caji- 
tals  on  their  heads,  is  raised  upon  a  podium  of  grcyiA 
marble,  and  the  frieze  of  its  entablature  ia  omamenUi 
with  wreaths  of  ^Ided  bronze  upon  an  azure  ground. 

Imperfect  as  it  is,  this  descnption  of  the  architecUual 
decorations  has  detained  us  so  fon^,  that  we  may  aecB  to 
have  overlooked  the  principal  objects  of  all — the  irciy 
works  for  which  the  structure  was  erected  ai  a  repoaitoij, 
namely,  the  effigies  of  the  illustrious  persona  here  com* 
memorated.  In  regajd  to  mere  busts  being  adopted 
instead  of  statues,  as  would  seem  more  befitting  ao  auipp- 
tuous  a  pantheon,  it  may  be  observed  that,  beaidei  thi 
impossibility  of  having  anything  like  the  same  number  d 
statues  in  the  same  space,  one  great  inconvenience  Im 
thereby  been  got  rid  of,  namely,  that  which  would  ban 
attended  the  strange  variety  of  costiune :  for  while  that  of 
the  older  periods  would  have  been  more  or  leaa  imaginaiy, 
that  of  more  recent  times  would  frequently  have  bea 
found  utterly  unsuitable  for  sculpture,  and  would  have 
formed  a  most  grotesque  contrast  with  the  edifice  itjelf ; 
whereas  the  busts  all  partake  of  the  lame  clasaical  cha- 
racter, and  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  architecture.* 
They  are  also  skillblly  arranged,  so  as  to  show  that  thej 
are  not  mere  decorations,  and  at  the  same  time  they  do  not 
appear  too  much  crowded,  being  confined  to  two  rowi^ 
the  lower  one  of  which  is  placed  upon  a  continued  pedes- 
tal of  beautiful  yellow  marble,  the  others  on  consoles ;  and, 
as  presiding  over  the  respective  groups  of  busts,  there  ii 
witnin  each  of  the  six  recesses  a  smaller  winged  Yalkyria 
or  genius ;  also  antique  marble  seats  and  marbJe  cande- 
labra. In  short  the  whole  arrangement  is  eminentlj 
tasteful ;  full  of  contrast  and  variety,  without  the  slightest 
confusion.  Equal  study  has  been  bestowed  on  every  pait 
and  every  circumstance :  so  far  too  is  the  Walhalla  ih>m 
being  a  mere  restoration  or  copy  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  designed  merely  according  to  antient  precedent,  that 
the  interior  is  a  perfectly  fresh  architectural  conception, 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  Grecian  art,  and  givinr  us  not 
merely  its  forms,  but  its  essence  and  its  poetry.  No  other 
edifice  of  modem  times  is  so  intensely  Chrecian,  or  so 
highly  elaborated  as  a  monument  of  art.  A  tnilir  monu- 
mental fabrio  it  certainly  is,  being  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  pronounced  imperishable :  as  such  therefore  it  will 
hand  down  the  memory  of  its  royal  founder  and  architect 
to  a  distant  posterity,  which,  along  with  the  names  of 
Pericles  and  Phidias,  will  place  those  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
and  Leo  von  Klenze. 

WALKER,  OBADIAH,  was  bora  at  Worshrough,  near 
Barnesley,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshhe,  probably  in 
the  year  1616,  and  was  educated  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  July,  1^6, 
and  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his  college  in  August  following. 
In  April,  1638,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  enterM 
into  holy  orders.  Becoming  now  very  distinguished  as  a 
college  tutor,  he  remained  at  Oxford  till  he  was  expelled 
from  his  fellowship  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  in  May, 
1648 ;  on  which  he  retired  to  Rome.  On  the  Restoration 
he  was  reinstated  in  his  fellowship;  but  he  soon  after 
paid  another  visit  to  Rome  in  the  capacitv  of  travelling 
tutor.  Returning  home  in  1665,  he  might  then  have  beeft 
elected  master  of  his  college,  but  declined  the  appoint'* 
ment.  He  accepted  it  however  on  the  death  of  Dr.  RichaunI 
Clayton  in  1676. 

Wsdker's  tutors  at  Oxford  had  been  Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Abraham  Woodhead,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
l>een  then  inclined  towardspopery,  which  Woodhead  after* 
wards  openly  professed,  liieir  instruction  and  his  visits 
to  Rome  had  probably  made  Walker  a  convert  to  the  same 
faith  long  before  his  election  to  the  mastership  of  Univer- 
sity College.  Indeed  it  is  asserted  by  Anthony  Wood  that 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  this  office  he  was  ac- 
tually assisting  Wooaward  in  his  seminary  at  Hogsdon,  or 
Hoxton,  near  London,  in  which  young  men  were  educated 
in  the  Romish  religion.    It  was  not  however  till  1678  that 

•  In  th«  nomber  of  fha"'  Civil  Enirhieer  aod  Are!iltKt*i  Jonrnnl '  for  Afril, 
1843,  wUl  b«  fioaad  a  IM  of  all  Um  biutevkteh  lisd  up  tn  thM  timo  bHS 
dtpoilttd  In  tfM  WslhaUa,  amnfcd  chronologaGftlly,  beginniag  wiUi  Ildoikh 
I  tm  nnkler,  938^  and  terminatiDg  with  Goetlio,  183$^ 
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316.)  Lord  Clarendon  upon  this  occasion  describes  Wal- 
ker as  *■  a  gentleman  of  Somersetshire,  of.  a  good  fortune, 
and  by  the  loss  of  that  the  more  provoked ;  who  had'been 
in  the  town  when  it  was  lost,  and  had  strictly  observed  all 
that  was  done.' 

WALKER,  SIR  EDWARD,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  Edward  Walker  of 
Roobers,  in  Netherstowey,  Somersetshire.  In  early  life  he 
appears,  to  have  held  some  office  in  the  household  of 
Iriomas,  twentieth  earl  of  Arundel  (the  collector  of  the 
Anindelian  Marbles),  and,  having  accompanied  that  noble- 
man as  his  secretary  on  the  expedition  to  Scotland  in 
1639,  he  then  became  known  to  Charles  I.,  who,  taking 
him  into  his  service,  made  him  his  secretary-at-war,  and 
to  that  added,  in  June,  1644,  the  appointment  of  clerk  ex- 
traordinary of  the  privy  council.  In  this  latter  year  also, 
while  he  was  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  the  university  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  M.A. ;  and,  in  1645,  ne  re- 
ceived the  honoiu"  of  knighthood.  After  the  execution  of 
his  royal  master,  Walker  fled  to  Charles  II.,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Scotland  in  1650,  and,  after  the  failure  of 
that  enterprise,  rejoined  on  the  Continent.  Charles, 
during  his  exile,  made  him  Garter  King  at  Arms ;  and, 
after  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  privy  council.  Both  these  offices  he  held  till  his 
death,  at  Whitehall,  19th  February,  1677. 

Walker  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  parts  of  his  history 
which  relate  to  military  transactions. 

In  1705  there  was  published  in  London  a  folio  volume, 
entitled  *  Historical  Discourses  upon  several  occasions,  by 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knight,  &c.^  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
queen  in  an  address  signed  Hugh  Clopton,  and  there  is 
also  a  dedication  of  the  Discourses  by  Walker  himself,  *  to 
his  grandchild,  Edward  Clopton,  Esq.  of  Clopton,'  dated 
1664,  followed  by  a  postscript,  dated  1674,  at  Clopton,  near 
Strat  ford-on- Avon,  oirecting  them  to  be  made  public  after 
his  death.  It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  Discourses  were 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  1705.  In  1820  was  published, 
in  London,  in  an  8vo.  volume  of  131  pages,  with  plates, 
*  A  Circumstantial  Account  of  the  Preparations  for  the 
Coronation  of  his  Majesty  Kin^  Charles  tne  Second,  and  a 
minute  detail  of  that  splendid  ceremony,  &c.,  from  an 
original  manuscript  by  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knight,  Garter 
principal  King  at  Arms  at  that  period.' 

The  common  biographical  accounts  attribute  to  Sir 
Edward  Walker  a  work  on  tactics,  entitled  •  Military  Dis- 
coveries' published  in  folio,  in  1705 ;  and  also  the  follow- 
ing works,  which  are  stated  to  have  appeared  in  his  life- 
time, but  the  dates  of  none  of  which  are  given :— *  Iter 
Carolinum,  being  a  succinct  account  of  the  necessitated 
marches,  retreats,  and  sufferings  of  his  Majesty  King 
Charles  I.,  from  January  10, 1641,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1648,  collected  by  a  daily  attendant  upon  his  sacred 
Majesty  during  all  that  time,'  folio ;  «  Acts  of  KnL^hts  of 
the  Garter  in  the  Ci^-il  Wars ;'  •  Account  of  the  Celebra- 
tion of  St.  George's  Day  at  Windsor  in  1674.'  We  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  of  these 
alleged  works.  The  substance  of  the  •  Iter  Carolinum,' 
however,  appears  to  be  contained  in  the  « Historical  Dis 
courses,'  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  '  The  Histon',  Pro- 
gress, and  Success  of  the  Arms  of  King  Charies  L,  from 
30  March  to  23  November,  1644^  written  by  his  Majesty's 
special  command,  and  corrected  almost  in  every  page  with 
his  own  hand  ;*  and  the  second,  *  Memorials  of  his  Majesty's 
unfortunate  success  in  the  year  following.'  The  seventh 
discourse  is  entitled  •  Observations  on  L'Estrange's  Annals 
of  Charles  I.;'  and  the  eighth  is  a  Review  of  the  entire 
rcipi  of  that  king.  The  third  is  a  •  Journal  of  the  Expe- 
dition of  Charies  II.  to  Scotland  in  1650-1.'  The  fourth 
discourse  is  entitled  *  The  life  and  Actions  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.'  The  fifth  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  full  answer  to  William  Lilly's  •  Monarchy  or 
No  Monarchy ;'  and  the  sixth  consists  of  •  Obser\'ations'  upon 
the  inconveniences  of  the  frequent  promotions  to  titles  of 
honour  since  the  accession  of  James  I. 

WALKER,  ROBERT,  a  clever  English  portrait-painter 
contemporary  with  Vandyck,  and  the  principal  painter 
employed  by  Cromwell.  Walker  painted  several  portraits 
of  Cromwell,  and  those  of  most  of  nis  officers,  mihtaiyand 
naval.  One  of  these  portraits  of  Cromwell  is  now  in  Uie 
Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  It  was  purchased  by  the  reigning 


grand-duke  in  Cromwell's  lifetime  for  600^. :  he  sent  a 
person  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  procnting  a 
portrait  of  the  Protector.  The  agent  nad  mnch  dificm 
in  procuring  one  to  his  satisfaction ;  but  he  at  last  km 
this  by  Walker,  in  the  possesion  of  a  lady  who  was  idatid 
to  Cromwell,  and  who,  beinff  unwiUing  to  part  with  Uk 
picture,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  agent, 
asked  him  what  appeared  to  her  tne  exorbitant  sum  of 
900/.  for  it.  The  amount  was  however  immediately  pni, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  part  with  her  picture.  Anothtf 
was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mountford,  at  Horseth  ii 
Cambridgeshire,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Commiatij 
Greaves,  who  found  it  at  an  inn  in  that  count}r.  There  s 
a  gold  chain  upon  Cromwell's  neck,  to  which  is  appended 
a  gold  medal  with  three  crowns,  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and 
a  pearl :  it  was  sent  to  him  by  Christina  of  Sweden  in 
return  for  his  picture  by  Cooper,  on  which  Milton  wrote  a 
Latin  epigram.  There  was  another  in  the  possearion'rf 
the  earl  of  Essex  at  Cashiobury ;  and  a  fourth  in  Lori 
Bradford's  collection,  with  the  portrait  of  Lambert  in  the 
same  piece.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  portraits  thit 
Elsum  wrote  the  following  epigram : — 

'  Bv  lines  oHh*  ftuw  and  language  of  the  eye» 
We  find  him  thoaghtftil,  resolute,  and  tly.* 

*  From  one  of  R.  Symondes's  pocket-books,'  says  Wii- 
pole,  *  in  which  he  has  set  down  many  directions  in  paint- 
mg  that  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  various  artisb, 
he  mentions  some  from  Walker,  and  says  the  latter  received 
ten  pounds  for  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Knighfis  wife  to 
the  Knees ;  that  she  sat  thrice  to  him,  four  or  five  houn 
at  a  time.  That  for  two  half-lengths  of  philosopheiik 
which  he  drew  from  poor  old  men,  he  had  ten  poands 
each  in  1652;  that  he  paid  twen^r-five  pounds  for  the 
Venus  putting  on  her  Sfmock  (by  Titian),  which  was  the 
king's,  and  valued  it  at  sixty  pounds,  as  he  was  told  br 
Mrs.  Boardman,  who  copied  it,  a  paintress  of  whom  I  ftnfl 
no  other  mention ;  and  that  Walker  ccmied  Titian's  famov 
Venus,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Spanish  embassador; 
and  for  which  the  king  had  been  offered  250n/.  He 
adds.  Walker  cries  up  De  Critz  for  the  best  painter  ii 
London.' 

Walker  had  for  some  time  apartments  in  Arundel  House: 
he  died  a  little  before  the  Restoration.  There  is  a  portnit 
of  him  by  himself  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Oxford,  and 
there  was  another  at  Leicester  House :  there  is  also  a  ffood 
print  of  Walker,  holding  a  drawing,  bv  Lombart.  Walpole 
speaks  of  a  cajutal  half-length  of  General  Monk  at  the 
countess  of  Montrath's,  Twickenham  Park,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  bv  Walker :  he  mentions  also  by  this  painter 
a  fine  whole-length,  sitting  in  a  chair,  of  Keble,  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  in  1650.  Buckeridge  says  that  Wukei^i 
worl^  by  their  life,  best  speak  their  own  pndses.  His 
portrait  of  Cromwell  in  the  Pitti  Palace  is  painted  in  a 
masterly  style :  in  the  catalogue  of  that  j^leiy  this  picture 
is  attributed  to  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
Lely  ever  painted  Cromwell,  and  Lely  usually  painted  half- 
lengths  :  this  picture  is  merely  a  head,  and  is  painted  in  a 
bolder  style  than  Lely's  pictures  generally  are. 

(An  Essay  towards  an  English  School,  1706 ;  Walpole. 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  &c.) 

WALKER,  REVEREND  GEORGE,  the  heroic  defender 
of  Londonderry,  was  bom  of  English  parents  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone  in  Ireland,  and,  after  being  educated  at  the  Um- 
versity  of  Glasgow,  took  orders  in  the  established  churchf 
and  became  rector  of  Dunoughmore.  When  King  James 
landed  in  Ireland  after  the  Revolution,  Walker  raised  a 
regiment  at  his  own  expense  to  oppose  him.  On  the 
approach  of  James  to  Londonderry,  he  went  out  to  meet 
him  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  at  Lon^  Causeway, 
but  after  a  resolute  defence  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
town,  which  he  found  Lundie,  the  governor,  preparing  in 
all  haste  to  leave.  Destitute  as  the  place  was  of  ajf  ap» 
parent  means  of  standing  a  siege.  Walker  and  Major  Ba- 
Kcr,  who  had  succeeded  Lundie  in  the  command  of  the 
garrison,  determined  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible,  in  the 
nope  that  Kine  Wilham  would,  before  they  were  quite  ex- 
hausted, be  able  to  throw  in  supplies  by  sea.  This  was 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1689.  The  besieged  were  soon 
reduced  to  the  most  terrible  extremities.  Bidcer  died  on 
the  20th  of  June,  and  then  the  sole  command  devolved  on 
Walker,  who  however  showed  himself  quite  equal  to  the 
emergency,  directing  and  assisting  in  every  operation,  pre- 
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Walker's  '  Account  of  flu^  ^^uffonnfM  of  Ihc  CIit^jv 
been  isiiveriih*  attucked  *'  nn^nU  antl 

ratiom  by  I^uritao  aoii  <  .  :         .-ri^.    It  w;.  1 

to  *oon  alter  itn  first  appvmwnci.'  l^y  Dr.  {.^alaniy,  in  a  tu^ct 
entitled  *  The  Church  and  iJinsi^iilerH  compared  lyt  to  I\*r- 
seeution  f  and  aJK>  bvfhe  Tirv,  JohnWitht*n*,adt«#**rnlintr 
minijitiT  of  Ex4!ti*r,  'k*<vernl  of  it^  asiiii^rtions  ari*  di*putc4 
byNfaLinviir  oihU  *  Hinlory  or  '     ]">■     im*;* 

and  there  h  u  ot  iht.*  l>ook  in  ,  *-  to 

Ihv  third  voIoujv  jn  u(.?rk,  pubU^hed  in  i/J^jn  whivh 

it  h  deno\meetl  aj*  written  *  with  notorious  |>artiahtyT  nnd 
in  lan^a^e  not  fit  for  the  Up*  of  a  clc'-'r^  '^:^'^'^  a  hcliolai', 
or  a  Christian**     It  iiiOHt  be  adniitted  '  ker  wwii  li 

n) ati  of  a  coaow  and  violently  prejii d i l  ■ :  :  d ,  w i  1  boat 
any  critical  jndgment,  and  wUb  bttle  learning'  df  ability 
of  any  kind :  be  l>oai»fi«  indeed  of  ttis  unii&ual  i^oranee  nf 
the  hi*jtory  of  the  time  to  v\hich  hia  work  relates  when  ht* 
iindertnok  itn  eompjbition,  iw  rather  a  qualification  for  the 
laak ;  and  with  all  his  psinwle  of  inqniry  and  preparation, 
it  lit  evident  that,  pariJY  from  incompetency,  partly  from 
I  htti*tc^  he  has  tiet  down  injtiiy  thinp*  upon  Uie  most  insinM* 
cieiit  authority.  Km  nUip-  ih  illiteiatu  to  the  |Joitit  ol'  bar- 
hariHin^  and  he  complains  pathclieally  of  tlic  1alK>riao« 
ot'cupatioia  he  founit  %vriting  for  the  pre*!*  to  bet  Yt't, 
atler  all  dednclion**  that  may  jUHlly  be  made  from  the 
value  of  his  l^jok,  it  tnu*t  bt*  jillowcd  in  tmve  preserved 
iinicb  cnrioUM  infommtion  that  in  all  pit>habihtv  l^ou^d 
otherwise  Iwvve  been  b*t.  Walker  makfi  ttic  entire  num- 
ber of  the  epttKopal  clert:y  who  were  *  impri»onedj  bam»hed, 
«nd  ^ent  a  starving/  to  haw  aiwonnted  to  seven  or  etj^ht 
ltionJsan<L 

WA1*KE11A,  a  jfenna  of  i>Unt«  nam^^d   m  ■      Unrd 

Walker,  D.P..  who  wiw  founder  of  the  liobi  n  at 

Camhridfrr.     It  hi?l(M>|W  lo  the  Tiatnnd  imb  r  ^ 't  riria*;e»*, 
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and  is  known  by  ponessing  five  petals,  five  stamens  with 
ovate  anthers ;  an  obovately  kidney-shaped  fruit,  which  is 
a  drupe ;  an  inverted  embryo  with  a  hooked  beak.  There 
are  two  species  of  this  genus  known.  W,  serrata  has 
serrate  crenate  leaves,  racemes  of  flowers  somewhat  co- 
rymlxwe,  and  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate.  It  is  a 
native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  and  has  yellowish  flowers 
and  reddish  fruit.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  very  bitter, 
and  are  used  in  decoction  by  the  inliabitants  of  Malabar 
as  a  tonic  and  anthelmintic.  )V,  integrifolia  is  a  native  of 
French  Guiana,  and  has  entire  leaves. 

WALL.       rSrAFFORDSHlRK.] 

WALL.  PICTS',  ROMiVN,  &c.     [Britannia  ;  North- 

UMBERLAND.] 

WALL-CRESS,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  be- 
longini^  to  Arabis,  an  extensive  genus  in  the  natural  order 
Cruciferae.  Nearly  seventy  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  described;  tney  are  most  of  them  small  plants,  fond 
of  growing  in  dry  stony  places  and  on  walls,  and  hence  their 
Kneliah  name  wall-cress.  Their  fruit  is  a  linear  silique, 
with  flat  l-nt*rved  valves.  The  seeds  are  oval  or  orbicular, 
compressed  in  one  row  in  each  cell.  Tlie  cotyledons  are 
flat.  The  radical  leaves  are  usually  stalked,  whilst  those 
of  the  stem  are  sessile,  or  embrace  the  stem ;  they  are 
entire  or  toothed,  rarely  lobed.  The  whole  plant  is  fre- 
c^ucntly  covered  with  hairs,  of  which  those  on  the  stem  arc 
simple,  whilst  those  on  the  leaves  are  biiid  or  triiid.  The 
flowers  are  white  in  most  instances,  rarely  red.  Several 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  many  of 
tlu'm  are  cultivated  in  "gardens  on  rock-work  and  flower- 
borders,  on  account  of  their  blooming  early  in  spring. 

A.  turrittu  Tower  Wall-Cress,  has  leaves  embracing 
the  stem;  the  pwls  all  on  one  side,  recurved,  flat,  and 
linear ;  the  bracts  foliaceous.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Kurope,  in  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  Great 
Britain  it  appears  to  be  almost  an  entirely  academical 
plant,  as  the  only  localities  mentioned  are  the  walls  of 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridffc. 

A,  hirsuta.  Hairy  Wall-Cress,  nas  hairy  toothed  leaves, 
Qumeceus  straight  pod.%  aiul  Die  pedicels  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  middle  and  northern  Kurope,  and 
also  of  North  America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Ilocky 
Mountains.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  found  m  Sussex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  and  also  in  Scotland. 

A.  rosea^  Hose-flowered  Wall-Cresa,  has  oblong,  sub- 
cordate,  half-stem-clasping  leaves,  covered  with  branched 
hairs ;  the  pedicels  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  stigma 
apiculate.  it  is  a  native  of  Calabria,  and  has  rose-purple 
flowers. 

A,  albidiu  White-leaved  Wall-Cress,  has  toothed  leaves, 
hoary  or  downy,  with  branched  hairs.  It  is  a  native  of 
Taurida  and  the  Caucasiw.  It  has  larpe  white  flowers,  and 
is  a  tutted  plant,  otten  cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

The  great  mass  of  the  species  resemble  tliese  examples. 
They  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  when  once  sown  they 
will  mostly  propagate  themselves. 

WALL-FLOWKR.     [Cheiranthus.] 

WALL-FLOWERS,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of 
Cheiranthus^  a  genus  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cni- 
cifera*.  This  genus  is  known  by  possessing  square  or  com- 
pressed siliques ;  a  2-lobed  or  capitate  stigma ;  a  calyx 
bi-saccate  at  the  base ;  ovate  compressed  beeds  in  one 
series.  The  species  are  biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  or 
under-shnibs.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire, 
or  toothed.  Tlie  flowers  are  arranged  in  racemes,  and 
are  of  various  colours — yellow,  while,  purple,  or  parti- 
coloured. Many  of  the  species  exhale  a  delicious  odour, 
and  are  great  favourites  in  gardens.  The  most  plentiful 
is  the  Cheiranthus  Cheiri^  the  common  Wall-flower,  which 
has  lanceolate  entire  leaves,  which  are  either  smooth  or 
covered  with  2-parted  appressed  hairs :  linear  ])ods  and 
recurved  lobes  of  the  stigma.  It  is  found  wild  turoughout 
£urt)i)e,  on  old  walls  and  in  stony  places,  and  almost  con- 
stantly amongst  the  ruins  of  old  castles.  On  this  account 
It  is  a  great  favourite  with  poets,  and  is  popularly  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  faithfulness  in  adversity.  The  general 
colour  is  a  brown-yellow,  or,  as  a  poet  has  called  it,  the 
•  yellow  wall-flower  stained  with  iron-brown.*  It  is  haw- 
ever  subject  to  considerable  varieties  of  colour  even  in  its 
wild  stute.  and  tlh'>e  are  inueh  increased  by  cultivation. 
On  account  of  its  scent,  it  has  been  transferred  from  ruined 
walls  to  the  flower-borders  of  gardens,  and  there,  by  the 
doubling  of  its  flowers  and  the  variations  of  its  colours,  a 


number  of  distinct  varieties  have  been  recorded.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  vaheties  foundl 
in  gardens : — 

a.  flore  simpliei.  Single  yellow. 

p,  Jtore  plena.  Double  yellow. 

y.  maxtmus.  Large-flowered  yellow. 

i,  serratus.  Large  yellow,  saw-leaved. 

f .  patulans.  Double  yellow,  spreading. 

Z,  ferrugineus.  Double  rosy. 

d.  varius.  Double,  variegated  with  purple  and 

yellow. 

I.  flavescens.  Large  double,  pale  yellow, 

r.  thyrsoideus.  Bunch-flowered,  yeflow. 

X.  gynaniherus.  Flowers  with  anthers   changed  into 

carpels. 

/I.  htemanthus.  Single  and  double,  bloody-flowered. 

The  wall-flower  is  a  common  wild  plant  in  Great  Britain. 
It  possesses  the  slicht  acridity  of  the  order  to  whidi  it 
belongs,  and  it  has  neen  recommended  to  sow  it  in  w- 
tures  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  rot  in  sheep.  i1k 
wild  flower  has  by  some  botanists  been  distinf^shed  from 
the  cultivated  plant  by  the  name  of  C.  fruttculosiu,  hot 
they  are  both  the  same. 

Several  other  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described, 
and  are  occasionally  found  in  collections  in  gutlens  in  thii 
country.  In  their  cultivation,  the  hardv  shmbby  specio, 
such  as  the  common  wall-flower,  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  soon  strike  root  when  planted  under  a 
hand-glass.  Other  perennial  species  will  permit  of  grovfli 
by  dividing  the  roots.  The  annual  species  may  be  sowii 
in  the  open  border  or  on  rock-work,  where  they  will  flou- 
rish, and  most  of  them  will  survive  the  winter  in  such  a 
situation.    (Don*s  Gardener*s  Dictionary,) 

A  number  of  other  plants  deserve  the  name  of  wall- 
flowers, as  they  are  found  growing  on  old  walls ;  the  moit 
common  of  these  are  the  Reseda  luteola,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Antirrhimun,  the  Asplenium  ruta  muraria,  and 
other  ferns,  Draba  vema,  Valeriana  rubra,  the  Pariietarii 
[Wall-Pkllitory],  the  Arabis  [Waxl-Crbss],  the  Pre- 
nantlies,  &c. 

WALL-PELLITORY,  the  common  name  of  the  Parie^ 
taria  offleinalis,  a  plant  belon^nf^^to  the  natural  order 
Urticaceae.  The  ^enus  Parietana  is  known  by  poesessinf 
a  quadrifld  inferior  perianth;  stamens  with  incurved 
fllaments,  and  a  one-seeded  fmit  inclosed  in  the  enlarged 
perianth. 

The  P.  officinalis,  Wall-Pel litory,  or  Pellitory  of  the 
Wall,  has  ovato-lanceolate  3-nerved* leaves,  and  the  invo- 
lucre in  two  portions,  each  of  about  7  segments ;  in  each 
portion  are  3  flowers,  with  one  feitile  one  between  them. 
This  plant  is  the  same  as  the  P,  erecta  and  diffusa  of  Ger- 
man Dotanists.  It  is  common  throughout  Europe,  and  u 
found  in  Great  Britain  inhabiting  old  walls  and  waste 
places  amongst  rubbish.  The  stems  of  the  plant  are 
otlen  procumbent  upon  the  wall  on  which  it  ffrows,  and 
are  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  flowers  are  small,  nairy,  of  s 
purplish  green  colour,  and  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  furnished  with  minute  hairs,  which 
under  some  circumstances  have  a  stinging  power,  similar 
to  many  plants  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong.  The 
fllaments  of  the  stamens  are  jointed,  and  possess  a  remark- 
able physiological  proi)erty.  When  the  flower  first  opens, 
the  filaments  ai'e  found  bent  over  the  stigma ;  but  when 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  anther  to  shed  its  pollen,  the 
filament  flies  back  from  the  stigma  with  considerable 
force,  and  entirely  empties  the  pollen-case  of  its  pollen  by 
the  jerk.  Naturallv  this  is  effected  when  the  sun  flri 
shines  on  the  openea  flower ;  but  it  may  be  easily  effected 
ai-tificially  by  touching  the  anther  with  the  point  of  a  pin 
or  other  instrument.  This  phenomenon  was  first  observed 
by  Caspar  Hauhin,  in  1600,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
stnicture  of  the  flower  of  this  plant  is  given  in  Curtis's 
'  Flora  Londinensis.'  The  wall-pellitory  was  at  one  time 
admitted  into  the  Materia  iMedica  ot  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  but  it  is  now  abolished.  It 
was  rcconimended  as  a  diuretic  in  diseases  of  the  kidneyii 
and  also  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood  in  cutaneous  diaeaaei. 
Farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  bunch  of  this  plant 
on  com  affected  with  weevils,  which,  it  is  said,  it  quickly 
drives  away. 

WALLACE,  SIR  WILLL^M.  The  life  and  exploits  of 
this  most  popular  national  hero  of  the  Scots  have  been 
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Andrew  Moray,  son  of  his  faithful  friend  of  that  name  who 
had  retired  with  him  from  the  capitulation  of  Irvine,  and 
who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Stirling  Bridge. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  few  public  papers  in 
which  the  name  of  Wallace  occurs,  has  only  been  recently 
discovered  by  Dr.  Lappenburg  of  Hamburg,  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  antient  Ilanseatic  city  of  Liibeck.  It  is  a 
letter,  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  Liibeck  and 
Hamburg,  informing  them  that  their  merchants  should  now 
have  ftee  access  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, seeing  that  the  said  kingdom,  by  the  favour  of  God, 
had  been  recovered  by  war  from  the  power  of  the  English. 
The  letter  is  dated  '  Apud  Badsingtonam  [the  true  word, 
it  has  been  suggested,  is  probably  Haddmgtonam],  the 
11th  of  October,  1297,  that  is,  a  few  days  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  *  Andreas  de  Momvia  ct  Willelmus  Wallensis, 
duces  exercitus  regni  Scotiae,  et  communitas  eiusdem 
regni* — ^like  the  Hexham  protection — but  without  any 
mention  of  King  John.  The  discovery  was  first  announced, 
not  quite  accurately,  in  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review '  for 
August,  1829 ;  andthe  letter  was,  we  believe,  first  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  *The  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  by 
John  D.  Carrick,'  8vo.,  London,  1840,  p.  113. 

After  his  triumphant  return  from  his  incursion  into  Eng- 
land, Wallace  assumed  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the  King- 
dom in  the  name  of  King  John,  whether  formally  invested 
with  that  dignity,  or  only  hailed  as  such  by  the  gi-atitude 
of  his  countr}\  In  a  charter,  printed  in  Anderson's  *  Di- 
plomata,'  conferring  the  constabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alex- 
ander Skirmischur  [Scrimgeour]  and  his  heirs,  and  dated 
at  Torphichen  (in  the  county  of  Linlithgow)  the  29th  of 
March,  1298,  he  styles  himself  'Willelmus  Walays  miles, 
(.Histos  Regni  Scotiae,  et  ductor  excrcituum  ejusdem,  no- 
mine praeclari  principis  Domini  Johannis,  Dei  gratia  Re- 
ikis Scotiae  illustris,  de  consensu  communitatis  ejusdem.' 
The  grant  is  stated  to  have  been  made  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  nobility  (*  por  consensum  et  assen- 
sum  ma^natum  dicti  regni'). 

But  this  supreme  elevation  did  not  last  long.  Supported 
only  by  his  own  merits  and  the  admiration  and  attach- 
ment oV  liis  humbler  fellow-countrymen,  Wallace,  a  new 
man,  and  without  family  comiection,  would  probably  have 
found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  retain  his  high  place,  even 
if  he  had  had  nothing  more  to  contend  with  than  domestic 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction.  Fordun  relates  that  many  of 
the  nobility  were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  *We  will  not  have 
this  man  to  rule  over  us.*  Meanwhile  the  energetic 
English  king:,  who  had  been  abroad  when  the  defeat  at 
Stirling  Bridge  lost  him  Scotland,  had  now  returned  home, 
and  was  already  on  his  march  towards  the  borders,  at  the 
head  of  a  powedul  army.  A  body  of  English,  which  had 
landed  in  the  north  of  Fife,  led  by  A^mer  de  Vallois, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  is  said  by  the  Scottish  authorities  to 
have  been  attacked  and  routed  by  Wallace  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1298,  in  the  forest  of  Black  ironside,  in  that  county ; 
but  when  the  two  main  armies  met  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk — the  Scots  commanded  by 
Wallace,  the  English  by  tlieir  king  in  person — tlie  former, 
after  a  gallant  and  obstinate  resistance,  were  at  last  forced 
to  give  way,  and  the  battle  ended  in  a  universal  rout  ac- 
companied with  immense  slaughter. 

This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  it  was 
tajien  advantage  of  by  the  Scottish  nobility  to  deprive 
Wallace  of  his  office  of  guardian  or  chief  governor  of 
tlio  kingdom.  The  Scottish  accounts  say  that  he  volun- 
tarily resigned  the  supreme  power :  it  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  Bruce,  his  rival  ComjTi,  and  Lamberton,  bishop 
of  St*  Andrews,  were  now  appointed  joint  guardians  of 
Scotland,  still  in  the  name  of  Baliol.  For  some  years  after 
this  our  accounts  of  Wallace  are  slight  and  obscure ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  desul- 
tory warfare,  with  a  chosen  band  of  followers,  in  wliich  he 
had  originally  distinguished  himself.  The  legendary  his- 
tories continue  to  detail  his  deeds  of  prowess  performed  in 
liarassing  the  enemy  both  on  their  marches  and  in  their 
camps  and  strongholds.  And  to  fill  up  the  stor\'  they  also 
make  him  to  have  paid  two  visits  to  France,  the  first  in 
1300,  Uie  second  in  1902.  The  next  well-ascertained  fact 
regarding  him  is,  tliat  when  tlie  Scottish  leaders  were  at 
last  obliged  once  more  to  submit  to  Edward  at  Strathorde, 
on  the  dth  Februar}*,  IdCM,  Wallace  was  not  included  in 
the  capitulation,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  (printed  in 


the  original  French  in  Ryley's  'Placita  Parlamentmria*}  ii 
to  the  effect  that,  as  for  Wallace  (Monsieur  Guillaume  de 
Galeys),  he  might  if  he  pleased  give  himself  up  to  the 
king's  mercy  (*  qu'il  se  mette  en  la  vohint6  et  en  la  grace 
nostre  seigneur  le  Roy,  si  lui  semble  que  bon  soit').  He 
was  soon  after  summoned  to  appear  before  a  parliamen. 
or  convention  of  Scotch  and  Ejiglish  nobility,  held  at  St. 
Andrews ;  and,  upon  their  not  presenting  themselves,  he  ud 
Sir  Simon  Frisel  or  Fraser  were  pronounced  outlaws.  For 
some  time  his  retreat  remained  undiscovered,  althou^faii 
active  hostiUty  still  continued  occasionally  to  make  itidf 
felt.  A  principal  person  employed  in  the  attempts  to  ctp^ 
ture  him  appears,  from  a  paper  in  Ryley,  to  naye  beet 
llalph  de  HaJiburton ;  but  how  he  was  actuallyrtaken  is  mn 
known.  Sir  John  Menteith  (a  son  of  Walter  Stewart,  oii 
of  Menteith),  to  whose  treachery  his  delivery  to  the  Edj^ 
king  is  attributed  by  Blind  Iiarry  and  popular  traditin. 
appears  to  have  really  done  nothing  more  than  forwiri 
him  to  England  alter  he  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Don- 
barton  Castle,  of  which  Menteith  was  governor  under  i 
commission  from  Edward.  Mr.  Carrick,  who  has  attempted 
to  refute  what  is  said  upon  this  matter  by  Lord  Hailei,hii 
taken  no  notice  of  the  further  vindication  of  Sir  John  Met- 
teith  in  Mr.  Mark  Napier's  *  Memoirs  of  John  Napier  fl( 
Merchiston,*  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1834^  pp.  527,  &c^  and  io 
'Tracts,  Legal  and  Histoncal,'  by  J.  KiddelJ,  Esq.,  Sro. 
Edinburgh,  1835,  pp.  146-149. 

On  being  brought  to  London,  Wallace  was  lodged  in  the 
house  of  William  Delect,  a  citizen,  in  Fenchurch  Street: 
and  on  the  next  day,  being  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he 
was  brought  on  horseback  to  Westminster,  and  in  the 
hall  tliere,  'being  placed  on  the  south  bench,*  says  Stov, 
'crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  put 
that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  hall,**  he  was  a^ 
raigned  as  a  traitor,  and  on  tliat  charge  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death.  After  being  dragged  to  the  usiaJ 
place  of  execution — tlie  Elms  in  West  Smithfield — at  the 
tails  of  horses,  he  was  there  hanged  on  a  hi^^  gallows,  a 
the  23rd  of  August,  1305,  after  which,  his  boweU  havifi{ 
been  taken  out  while  he  yet  breathed,  and  burnt  befon 
his  face,  his  head  was  struck  of^  and  his  body  hacked  into 
quarters.  His  ri^ht  arm  was  set  up  at  Newcastle,  his  left 
at  Berwick,  his  nglit  leg  at  Perth,  his  left  at  Aberdeen; 
his  head  on  London  Bridge.  Wallace's  daughter  by  the 
heiress  of  Lamington  married  Sir  William  Bailie  of  Hoprigi 
whose  descendants  through  her  inherited  the  estate  of 
Lamington. 

WALIJV'CHIA,  orWALA'CHIA  (Zdra  EupnuniaikA 
in  Wallachian),  is  a  principality  and  a  vassal  state  ot 
Turkey,  or  more  correctly  of  Turkey  and  Rusua.  Itj 
limits  are,  on  the  north  the  Carpathians  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Moldavia ;  on  the  east  that  part  of  the  Lower 
Danube  which  runs  from  south  to  north ;  on  the  south  the 
Danube,  and  on  the  west  the  Danube  and  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  Hungary.  Its  greatest  length  from  west  to  esfit 
is  276  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  south  to  north  if 
127  miles ;  the  area,  according  to  Balbi,  is  21,600  square 
miles  of  60  to  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  28,649  English 
square  miles ;  tlie  population  is  970,000,  according  to  the 
same  authority. 

._  The  Carpathians  arc  the  principal  mountains.  [Cab- 
PATHiANs.j  Several  lun^es  of  lower  mountains  and  hiUs 
stretch  from  the  Carpathians  in  a  parallel  direction  south 
and  south-east,  and  contain  valleys  between  them,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  narrow,  but  the  lower  part  becomes 
wider  as  the  vallevs  approach  the  Danube.  Along  tliis 
river  there  is  a  broad  level  tract  consisting  near  the 
Danube  of  lowlands  and  marshes,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  However  the  most  western 
part  of  Wallachia  is  generally  mountainous,  and  the  hills 
reach  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  A  great  part  of  the 
country,  especially  the  northern  part,  is  covered  with 
forests  of  firs,  oaks,  and  beeches.  The  soil,  except  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  is  a  rich  mould,  and  of  extraordinaiy 
fertility.  In  the  elevated  part  of  the  country  there  are 
extensive  pastures  covered  with  aromatic  herbs,  which  feed 
a  great  number  of  sheep,  the  fle&h  of  which  is  as  much 
esteemed  as  that  of  the  sheep  of  Transylvania.  In  the 
level  and  marshy  parts  there  is  excellent  pasture  for  cattle, 
of  which  great  numbers  are  annually  fattened.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Danube.  [Danube.]  The  other  nveis 
are  tributaries  of  the  Danube ;  their  sources  are  all  in  the 
CarpathiADi,  and  their  direction  is  south  in  the  western 
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It  b  true  (hat  aiter  Trajitn'ji  time  tJie  l^tia  language 
made  eontidcrable  pi-oirieftii  in  Dacia,  but  it  h  also  true 
that  the  t^mperor  Aurclian,  when  he  ceded  Daeia  to  tbe 
GotliSi  reealfed  tiie  Roman  proviticials  (provindalei)  from 
Daeia  and  i^ve  them  laodti  In  Moejiia.  This  U  stated  by 
VupiscuM  iAurtlianu^\  c.  'Mu  There  Im  not  the  alighti^t 
trace  of  a  koman  popolalioa  having  bv«?d  in  Dacia  during 
tho  next  eight  centuries  after  Aurelian,  and  the  name 
Wallttcliianit  i.i  unknown  inth©  history  of  Daeiadnring-  thai 
Deriod*  ThiM  nam^  howuvei'  belonged  to  some  people  in 
Thracet  Macedonia,  and  Tlieasaly,  thonj^h  not  before  the 
ninth  century,  aji  we  know  fi'om  the  Byzantine  hnjtoriansi  who 
frequently  mention  the  Vlachi  (BXax*i)»  who  bvcd  chiefly  in 
I  he  con  lU  ry  roi  i  rid  Mo  n  nt  ¥i  nd  us .  In  t  h  e  t  w  e  h^  1 1  ce  ntu ry  a 
part  Off  tls4!^  Viae  hi »  who  were  oppre>fcsed  by  the  emperor 
ManueU  eon  eluded  an  allianee  with  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Camajii,  who  i  ah  alntcd  Bulgaria  andBfleia,and,  commanded 
by  two  brothers,  A^an  and  RHer*  left  Thrace  and  settled 
north  of  ttie  Danube,  lu  the  beg^innitig  of  the  thirteenth 
century  thf  inhabitants  of  Dacia  were  exterminated  by 
the  Mongols ;  and  after  tbe  Mongols  had  withdrawoi  num- 
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bere  of  foreij^n  colonUtg,  Bohemian*,  Moravians,  Germans, 
and  especially  AVallachians,  flocked,  some  to  Transvlvama, 
and  otners  to  the  present  countries  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  which  thus  received  a  new  population.  Sulzer  states 
that  the  MS.  chronicles  of  the  Wallachians  contain  very 
good  accounts  of  these  misn^atiuns,  which  we  also  find  men- 
tioned in  the  Annals  of  Hunsfary  and  Transylvania,  and  it 
IS  always  said  that  these  Wallachians  received  certain  lands 
to  settle  upon.  It  is  in  a  document  concernini^  a  donation 
which  Kin^  Bela  IV.  of  Hungary  made  to  the  Knights  ot  St. 
John,  in  1247,  that  the  names  of  some  Wallachians  first  ap- 
pear in  the  history  of  Hungary.  These  Wallachians  were 
boyai-s.  and  lived  in  Transylvania.  Three  causes  seem  to  have 
contributed  to  induce  the  Vlachi  to  settle  north  of  the  Da- 
nube— the  oppression  of  the  Greek  emperors  and  nobles,  the 
invasions  of  the  Turks,  and  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  fer- 
tile lands  and  liberty  in  a  country  beyona  the  reach  of  the 
emperors  and  the  Turks.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  a  great  part  of  Transylvania  and  Hungar}' 
must  be  considered  as  descended  from  the  Vlachi  in  Tlirace, 
a  Christian  nation,  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  and 
who  used  a  kind  of  Roman  langruage,  as  we  still  sec  from 
the  Kutzo-Wallachians.  That  this  Roman  language  was 
used  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Thracian  peninsula  is 
stated  by  the  presbyter  Diocleus  in  Stritter,  who  says  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Bulgarians,  that  is, 
in  the  twelith  century,  these  barbarians  proceeded  to  the 
conquest  of  the  *Provincia  Latinorum  qui  illo  tempore 
R(»mani  vocabantur,  modo  vero  Morovlachi,  hoc  est  Nigri 
Latini  vocantur.'  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  W^alla- 
chians  are  Greek  Christians,  but  that  no  facta  are  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history  from  which  wc  can  conclude  that 
the  Greek  religion  was  introduced  into  Wallachia  by 
missionaries,  as  was  the  case  in  Russia.  This  circumstance 
however  is  natural ;  for  when  the  AYallachians  arrived  in 
their  present  country,  they  were  already  Greek  Christians, 
and  did  not  require  missionaries.  In  short,  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Wallachians  arc  the  descendants  of  the  Roman 
colonists  in  Dacia  appears  to  be  as  untenable  as  the  opinion 
according  to  which  the  Germans  in  Transylvania  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Goths.  However  the  fact  that  the 
Wallachians  are  descended  partly  from  the  Romans  is 
proved  by  their  languape  and  their  name. 

Name. — ^The  Wallachians  call  themselves  Rumani  or 
Romans.  As  to  tnc  name  Wallachians,  which  is  given 
them  by  foreigners,  several  hypotheses  ha\e  been  proposed. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derised  from  IFloch,  a  Servian  word 
sisn^itying  a  *  shepherd,*  or  from  the  Wolochi,  a  Turkish 
nation  living  north  of  the  Danube  and  in  Russia.  It  seems 
however  that  the  word  Wallachian  comes  from  the  Slavonic 
ffloch  (with  a  barred  /  \  which  among  the  Poles,  the  Ser- 
vians, and  other  Slavonic  nations  still  signifies  an  Italian, 
or  a  Roman,  and  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  German 
Wiilsch,  which  likewise  signifies  a  descend ent  from  the 
Romans,  either  a  French  or' an  Italian,  though  its  orie:inal 
meaning  was  rather  a  *  foreigner.'  It  cannot  surprise  us 
that  the  name  of  Blachi  or  Vlachi  was  given  to  these 
Romans  belbre  they  emigrated  to  the  north.  From  the 
seventh  century,  and  even  earlier,  a  great  part  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epinis,  and  Greece  was  occupied  by 
Slavonic  nations  which  mixed  with  the  primitive  Greek 
inhabitants,  or  in  otlier  parts  with  the  Romanized  nations. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  Wallachian  language. 

/.'iws'f/^n'<?.— According  to  Thunman,  one  half  of  all  the 
Wallachian  words  are  lAtin,  and  of  the  remaining  half 
t  Ml ee-eii?hths  are  Greek,  two-eighths  Gothic,  Slavonic,  or 
Turkish,  and  three-eighths  belong  to  a  language  which 
sf-ems  to  be  Albanian.  The  auxiliary  verbs,  the  articles, 
the  pronovms,  the  greater  part  of  the  prepositions,  and  the 
arlverbs  of  place  and  time,  as  well  as  the  numerals,  the 
declensions,  and  the  conjugations,  are  all  Latin,  and  so  is 
generally  the  groundwork  of  the  language.  The  declen- 
sion IS  thus:  l  Sing.  Nom.  kfnele  (the  dog,;  Gen.  a 
kiffhit ;  Dat.  kinrlui ;  Ace.  ve  or  pre  kinch' ;  Voc.  klne  ; 
Ablat.  th  fa  kinch:  Plur.  Nom.  Mny ;  iWn,  a  klnilor ; 
Dat.  khfifnr ;  Ace.  pf  or  pro  kiuy :  Voc.  kini ;  Ablat.  de 
it  khuj.  r2>  Sing.  Nom.  ftuomna  -the  mistress);  Gen. 
a  ilnnmun  ;  Dat.  dunmna  :  Ace.  p*^  or  pre  duomna  ;  Voc. 
dnvnnn  ;  Abl.  //"  hi  dinmn'i :  Plur.  Nom.  duumfich ;  Gen, 
fi  f//fontft^fnr  ;  Dat.  dnnmnrlor:  Ace.  n-  or  pre  duomnclr  ; 
Voc.  finnmne:  AM.  f/f  in  dunmnch.  The  auxiliary  veiby? 
ot  flre  <\o  biO  goes  thus: — Pres.  Ind.  Yeu  sunt,  tu  yitity^ 
yell  tfcffc,  fioi  9witem,  icoi  sUndcz,  yey  sunt ;  Conj.  Scfln^\ 


Mfii  tu,  sejle  yell,  sejim  noi,  tejiz  woU  te  fiz  ymf :  Imp 
Ind. Yeu eram ;  Conj.  reu ashiji .- Defin.Ind.  Ywufai orfut' 
sei ;  Perf.  Veu  am  fost ;  Plusq,  Veu/ussegsem,  &c.  The  re- 
gular verb  laudo  (I  praise)  goea  thus:  Pres.  Veu  laud,  /b 
laussvj  yell  lauda,  not  lauddm^  woi  luuddtz,  yeu  lauda ;  Imp. 
Yeu  lauddm ;  Defin.  Yeu  lauddu  lauddshy^  laudtU  laudd 
ram^  lauddratz,  lauddra^  &c. 

The  Wallachians  use  the  Cyrillian  alphabet,  which  con- 
sists of  forty-two  letters,  and  was  inventea  by  bishop  CyriUui 
about  870,  when  he  first  wrote  in  the  old  Slavonic  language 
in  Servia :  the  present  Russian  alphabet  is  derived  from 
the  Cvrillian.  They  have  always  had  a  written  lanffutg«, 
and  tne  number  of  their  chromcles,  annals,  and  ecciesiii- 
tical  works  is  considerable,  but  only  a  few  of  them  ut 
printed.  G.  Shinkav,  of  Shinka,  has  lately  written  a  Hif- 
tory  of  the  W^allachians  in  his  native  tongue  (4  volt,  ic  I 
4to.),  but  this  work  is  still  in  MS.  The  dictionaries  are- 
*Dictionaria  Kumanesc-Lateinesc,  si  Unguresca,'  IGau- 
senburg,  1822 ;  '  Lesicon  Romanesca-Latinesca  Nem- 
tesca,  sen  Lexicon  Valachico-Latino-Hungarico-Germa 
nicum,*  Ofen,  1825.  There  are  two  newspapers  in  the 
Wallachian  language — the  *  Wallachian  Courier,*  publislicd 
at  Bucharest,  and  the  'Bee,'  at  Yassy.  During  the  last  thir- 
teen years  the  Wallachians  have  exhibited  considerable 
literary  activity.  The  author  of  this  article  has  been  toH 
bv  a  Wallachian  boyar  who  has  studied  in  Germany  and 
France,  that  all  wefl-instructed  Wallachians  are  animated 
by  a  desire  to  cultivate  their  language  and  to  raise  their 
literature  from  its  present  low  condition,  and  that  it  is  veiy 
prob&ble  that  the  Latin  characters  will  be  substituted  for 
the  Cyrillian,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  Walla- 
chian books  in  other  countries.  But  if  the  higher  clasKc 
in  Wallachia  show  themselves  inclined  to  adopt  European 
civilization,  the  people  in  general  are  an  ignorant  and  idle 
race,  depraved  by  the  long  tyranny  of  their  Turkish  masten, 
as  well  as  of  their  own.  When  asked  why  they  do  not  culti- 
vate their  fertile  lands,  they  used  to  answer,  that  it  wouM 
be  a  pity  to  spoil  such  a  fine  wilderness  by  cultivation. 

(Wilkinson,  An  Account  of  the  Principalities  qf  fFallt- 
chia  and  Moldavia^  tvith  Political  Observations  relating  to 
them;  Engel,  Geschichte der  Walachei ;  Sulzer,  Geschichit 
des  Transalpinischen  Daciens ;  Tlmnman,  Gesehichte  der 
Nordischen  Tljlker ;  Almanach  de  la  Cour  et  de  tEtai  de  la 
Prinripnutc  do  la  Valachie  un  French  and  in  WallachianN 
Bucharest,  1840 ;  Stritter,  Memories  Populorum,  in  vol.  i., 
part  i.  \De  Valachia),  gives  a  collection  of  the  passages  of 
the  antients  and  later  writers  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Wallachians.) 

WALLENSTADT,  Lake.     FGai.l,  St.  ;  Switzerland.] 

WALLENSTEIN.  Albrecfit  JVenzel  Eusebius,  duke  of 
Mecklenbvrg,  Friedlandy  and  Sagan^  count  of  IValdstein, 
commonly  called  Wallenstein,  was  the  third  son  of  Wil- 
helm.  baron  \on  Waldstein,  and  Margaret  Smirricka, 
baroness  Sminicz.  lie  was  born  in  his  mther's  castle  of 
Jlermanic,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1583. 
Tlie  family  of  Waldstein,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  of 
Genuan  origin,  and  had  belonged  to  the  high  nobility 
(Ileircnstanu^;  of  Bohemia  from  the  13th  century.  In  1290 
a  kniy:lit  or  lord  named  Waldstein  appeared  at  the  court 
of  king  Ottokar  of  Bohemia,  accompanied  by  his  four-and- 
twenty  sons,  who,  down  to  the  youngest,  bore  coats  of 
arms  and  the  armour  of  knights.  From  his  earliest  youth 
Albrecht  von  Waldstein  showed  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  a  haughtiness  which  often  exposed  him  to  the  re- 
proaches of  his  paients.  He  was  onlv  seven  when,  being 
chastised  by  his  mother  for  a  boyish  fault,  he  cried  out  in- 
dignantly, *  Why,  am  I  not  a  prince!  nobody  sliould 
venture  to  flog  me;'  and  his  uncle  having  once  re- 
proached him  with  being  as  proud  as  a  prince,  he  coolly 
answered,  *  Was  nicht  ist  kann  noch  werden'  (*  What  is  not 
may  yet  be').  His  delight  was  to  be  in  the  company  of  the 
mifitary  friends  of  his  lather.  He  lost  his  mother  in  1593, 
and  his  father  in  1595,  and,  although  he  was  a  younger  son, 
he  inherited  considerable  estates.  Tlie  family  of  Waldstein 
belonired  to  the  established  Protestant  church  of  Bohemia 
(the  Utraquists)  j  but  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent  Al- 
brecht's  uncle  and  guardian,  Albrecht  Slawata,  lord  of 
Chluni,  a  Roman  Catholic,  from  putting  his  ward  under  the 
.Jesuits  at  Olmiitz,  where  he  was  to  receive  his  education. 
The  Jesuits  soon  succeeded  in  converting  young  Albrecht, 
an  event  which  has  been  adorned  with  much  fable.  After 
having  finished  his  education,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  accom- 
panied by  Peter  Verdungus,  the  friend  of  Keppler,  a  good 
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put  in  motion  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  this  heavy  body 
advanced  with  irresistible  rapidity.  On  the  21st  of  August 
Waldstein  was  at  Cottbus ;  on  the  27th  at  Havelbere ;  and 
on  the  30th  he  took  Domitz  in  Mecklenburg,  after  having 
performed  a  march  of  230  miles  in  eight  days,  throueh  a 
miserable  country — a  march  which  it*  would  be  difficult  to 
perform  for  a  modem  army  unincumbered  by  heavy  ord- 
nance and  moving  on  excellent  roads.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  his  lieutenant,  count  Schlick,  defeated  the  Danes 
near  Aalbore  in  Jutland,  and  kine  Christian  saved  the 
remnant  of  nis  army  by  flying  to  his  ships  and  escaping 
to  the  Danish  islands.  Waldstein  hastened  to  the  Belt,  and 
it  is  said  that,  being  unable  to  cross  this  channel  for  want 
of  ships,  in  a  iit  of  anger  he  ordered  the  sea  to  be  bom- 
barded with  red-hot  bullets. 

The  Danish  war  was  finished  by  the  peace  of  Liibeck 
( 12th  of  May,  1629).  Waldstein*s  reward  were  the  duchies 
of  Mecklenburg,  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  em- 

Peror  on  the  16th  of  June,  1629,  after  the  dukes  Adolphus 
rederick  and  John  Albrecht  had  been  dispossessed  of 
them,  for  felony,  by  an  imperial  decree  in  1628.  Waldstein 
choose  Wismar,  the  best  port  for  a  navy  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  for  his  residence,  and  obtained  from 
the  emperor  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Oceanic  Sea  (the  German  Sea),  for  which  ignorant  histo- 
rians have  charged  him  with  childish  vanitv.  His  plan 
was  to  form  a  navy  with  the  assistance  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  and  to  prevent  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  from  choosing  Germany  for  the  theatre  of  his  am- 
bition. From  the  beginning  of  the  Danish  war  Waldstein 
liad  penetrated  the  secret  views  of  that  king.  '  Bitt,'  wrote 
he  to  his  lieutenant  Arnim,  'der  Herr  hab  fleissig  Aufsicht 
auf  den  Schweden,  denn  er  ist  ein  gef  ahrlicher  Gast'  (*  I 
beg  you,  sir,  to  observe  well  the  Swede,  for  he  is  a  danger- 
ous fellow').  *  Dem  Gustav  Adolph  soil  man  keinen  Glau- 
ben  schenken,  denn  manniglich  sagt  dass  er  die  Leute  gem 
bei  der  Nase  hemmfiihrt'  (*  You  must  not  tmst  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  for  eveiy  man  says  that  he  likes  to  lead  the 
people  by  the  no8e>  '  Den  Schweden  will  ich  ^em  zum 
Freunde  haben,  aber  dass  er  nicht  zu  miichtig  ist,  denn 
amor  et  dominium  non  patitur  socium '  (*I  should  wish  to 
have  the  Swede  for  my  friend,  but  that  he  should  not  be  too 
strong,  for  love  and  power  cannot  agree*).  At  a  moment 
when  his  funds  were  much  exhausted,  he  ordered  35,000 
dollars  to  be  raised  immediately,  which  he  intended  to 
give  as  a  reward  to  a  *  ccrtsdn  merchant  who  was  to  do 
something  in  Sweden.'  It  has  been  pretended  that  Wald- 
stein had  formed  the  plan  of  murdering  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
but  there  are  no  grounds  for  this  accusation,  and  it  appears 
that  the  merchant  had  proposed  to  bum  the  Swedish  fleet 
in  Karlskrona.  Tlie  plan  was  not  put  into  execution.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Stralsund,  Waldstein  cried  out  that  he 
would  have  the  town  if  it  were  fastened  to  the  sky  with 
iron  chains ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege. 
No  sooner  was  Waldstein  invested  with  Mecklenburg, 
than  his  numerous  secret  enemies  changed  their  calumnies 
and  intrigues  into  open  accusations.  The  duke  of  Bavaria, 
Maximilian,  was  Waldstein's  declared  enemy.  By  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  imperial  arms,  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Ligue,  of  which  Maximilian  was  the  head, 
had  become  secondary.  Tilly  hated  Waldstein  as  his 
greatest  rival.  The  pride  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  was 
luirt  by  the  elevation  of  a  general  who,  though  a  lord  in 
Bohemia,  was  only  a  nobleman  of  lower  rank  with  respect 
to  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  yet  had  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  duke  of  Mecklenburg  ;  and  thev  reproached 
him  with  dispossessing  the  former  dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
of  their  estates,  an  act  of  injustice  however  for  which  the 
emperor  was  perhaps  more  blameable  than  Waldstein. 
The  despotic  character  of  Waldstein,  the  haughtiness  with 
which  he  treated  both  friends  and  enemies,  his  rapacity 
in  the  provinces  either  conquered  or  merely  occupied  by 
nim,  and  the  greediness  of  nis  officers  and  soldiers,  were 
the  cause  of  many  charges.  Waldstein  often  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and  he  severely 
punished  several  Italian  and  Spanish  officers,  who  in  re- 
venge called  him  *i]  tiranno*  (the  tyrant).  To  this  was 
added  the  aversion  which  Waldstein  showeid  to  all  foreign- 
ers, ciipecially  Italians  and  Spaniards,  who  crowded  to  the 
court  and  th«  army ;  and  his  hatred  of  priests,  and  prin- 
cipally the  Jciiuits,  who  were  powerful  at  the  imperial 
court.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  all  the  ene* 
mies  of  Wakktein,  declared  to  the  emperor  that  he  and  iJl 
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Germany  would  be  mined  if  the  •  dictator  imperii*  I^ 
mained  longer  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies.  Fer* 
dinand,  after  long  hesitation,  dismissed  Waldstein  from  hb 
command  in  16S),  at  the  very  moment  when  OustaTm 
Adolphus  left  the  coast  of  Sweden  for  the  invaaion  of 
Germany. 

Waldstein,  without  making  any  complaints,  retired  to 
Bohemia,  and  resided  altemately  at  Prague  and  at  Gits- 
chin.  He  lived  with  such  splendour  as  to  make  the  em- 
peror himself  jealous. 

The  invasion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  defeat  of  the 
imperial  armies  at  Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bavaria  by  the 
Swedes,  and  the  death  of  Tilly,  have  been  related.  [Thibtt 
Years*  War;  Tilly.]  The  empire  was  on  the  brink  of 
min,  and  there  was  only  one  man  who  could  aave  it 
This  man  was  Waldstein.  When  the  emperor  requested 
and  at  last  implored  him  to  resume  the  command,  he 
showed  that  he  felt  all  his  importance.  After  having  de- 
clined the  proposition  several  times,  he  at  last  agreed  to  it 
on  the  following  conditions :  that  Waldstein  should  have  tbr 
sole  control  of  the  army,  which  he  promised  to  raise ;  and 
there  should  be  no  imperial  authority  within  his  camp ;  no 
peace  should  be  concluded  without  his  consent ;  he,  s» 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  being  one  of  the  belligerent  parties; 
he  should  have  ftill  power  to  manoeuvre  and  to  take  up 
his  quarters  however  and  wherever  he  should  find  it  con- 
venient ;  that  he  should  have  the  sovereignty  of  the  pro- 
vinces that  he  might  conquer;  and  that  the  emperor 
should  give  him  as  reward  one  of  his  hereditary  states 
(Bohemia  ?),  of  which  he  should  be  the  sovereign,  though 
as  a  vassal  of  the  emperor. 

The  campai^  of  Waldstein  against  Gustavus  Adolphui 
has  been  told  m  the  article  on  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  It 
would  reouire  the  knowledge  of  a  consunmiate  general  to 
decide  whether  Waldstein  or  Gustavus  was  the  greater 
captain.  But  from  the  moment  that  Waldstein  resumed 
the  command,  he  directed  all  its  operations,  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  acted  under  the  impressions  which  he  received 
from  the  plans  of  Waldstein.  Waldstein's  defence  of  the 
lines  near  Niirnberg  can  onlv  be  compared  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  lines  of  Torres  V edras  by  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. The  march  of  the  king  of  Sweden  towards 
Bavaria,  after  his  fruitless  attempt  on  the  lines  near  Num- 
berg,  was  a  great  fault ;  and  altnough  the  king  soon  per- 
ceived his  error,  and  changed  Ids  plan  by  rapidly  following 
Waldstein,  this  circumstance  is  another  proof  of  what  we 
have  just  said.  It  is  tme  that  Waldstein  lost  the  battle  of 
Liitzen  (6th  of  November,  1632),  but  able  judges  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  on  this  occasion  Waldstein 
showed  his  superiority  to  the  king  in  the  choice  of  the 
battle-field,  while  the  king  is  said  to  have  showed  greater 
ability  in  the  direction  of  his  attacks.  But  the  succ^sful 
part  of  these  attacks  was  the  merit  of  duke  Bemhard  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  the  king  having  fallen  in  the  beginning  of 
the  battle,  while  engaged  in  rallying  his  troops,  which  were 
disorganized  in  consequence  of  those  fruitless  attacks  which 
he  directed. 

As  to  the  military  conduct  of  Waldstein  after  the  battle 
of  Liitzen,  we  shall  only  add  that  he  punished  with  death 
many  generals,  colonels,  and  inferior  officers  who  had  not 
behaved  well  in  that  battle.  He  soon  repaired  his  losses, 
and  his  arms  were  victorious  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  But 
his  haughtiness  became  insupportable,  and  he  openly 
manifested  his  design  to  make  himself  a  powerful  member 
of  the  empire.  This  design  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
emperor,  as  already  explained.  The  Jesuits  and  foreign 
generals  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  availed  themselves  of 
the  inactivity  of  Waldstein  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen  to 
calumniate  him  to  the  emperor;  and  Waldstein  having 
refused  to  relieve  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  preferring  a  cam- 
paign in  Silesia,  this  prince,  his  old  enemy,  joined  the 
secret  enemies  of  Waldstein.  They  represented  him  as 
designing  to  overthrow  Ferdinand's  power  in  Germany, 
and  the  emperor  was  the  more  ready  to  believe  the  accusa- 
tion, as  it  transpired  that  France  had  offered  to  Waldstein 
to  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  Bohemia ;  but  Wald- 
stein rejected  these  propositions,  and  continued  to  show 
his  earnest  desire  to  drive  all  foreigners  out  of  Germany* 
enemies  as  well  as  friends.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to 
withdraw  fVom  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  to  take  up  lus 
winter-quarters  in  Lower  Saxony  (December,  1G33) ;  but 
Waldstein  neither  would  nor  could  obey  this  order,  which 
he  regiided  ai  a  violation  of  the  conditions  on  which  he 
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utrtil  he  waa  dnven  out  by  ibrct.  nJ^uj^  vvitb  ^i  tht?  i^ihcf 
tnembers  of  his  partj,  by  Uobnel  Phclc,  on  the  Glh  of  Ur.- 
eemher,  1*>48.  From  ifus  tuue  we  hear  uo  more  of  him 
till  ailer  the  death  oftiriver.  when,  in  Augu*t,  UK^Si,  he 
wsA  taken  up  on  the  ebargL^  of  b^inr  etiji^aj^ed  in  ttie 
Che&hire  in^uxrectiou,  headed  by  8ir  George  IVooth.  aiid 
wai  detained  in  ciiMtody  tdl  November  follow  in  Ci^  when  he 
was  released  on  bail,  lie  prgbablv  resumed  hia  stat  in 
the  Huujie  of  Ooramona,  with  the  other  s&ecluded  niembem, 
in  FebruaiTi  1(160;  and  he  was  nominated  one  <»t'  iln\ 
Council  of  State  constituted  by  the  Hou!>e  on  the  ^th  ot 
that  month.  To  the  Convention  Parliaments  which  met 
in  Aprils  he  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Middteiiex;  but  he  dc&B  not  appear  to  hare  aat  in  any 
aulBequent  parhament.  He  died  at  OHterley  Park  in 
Middieaex,  on  the  19th  of  September,  166B,  He  had  beflli 
three  time^  married  ;  and  from  hijsi  daughter  Margaret,  hv 
hi*  first  wife,  daughter  and  heireBs  of  Sir  Richard  RL^ynell 
af  Ford,  iti  Devoa&hire,  who  inaiTied  Sir  William  Coortenay 
of  Powderham  Cattle,  is  descended  the  pi-etscnt  lifirl  of 
Devon  ;  from  his  daughter  Anne,  by  his  second  wife,  the 
Lady  Anae  Fincli,  daughter  of  tlie  first  cftrl  of  Wiiiehei- 
m%,  who  married  Sir  Philip  Hareourt,  woa  deicirDdcd  th^ 
lat<&  Ear!  Ilnrcourt, 

8ir  William   Waller  i^  the  author  of  a  work   entilled 
*  Divine  Meditations  upon  Several  Oeea*ion&;  ^ith  ii  PnWy 
Directory/  which  was  printed  in  an  8vo.  v*' 
doiK  in  lt>80 ;   ajiJ  als^o  of  a  *  Vindication'  a^i  . 
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ractor  and  conduct,  which  was  published  from  hia  manu-  ^ 
script,  in  8vo.,  with  an  introduction  by  Iho  editor,  at  Lon- 
don, in  1703.     Both  these  works  ^ve  a  favourable  impres-  : 
non  of  his  honesty  and  ingenuousness,  as  well  as  of  his 
shrewdness  and  general  intellectual  ability ;  and  the  second  , 
is  of  considerable  historical  value.  j 

WALLER,  EDMUND,  a  celebrated  English  poet,  was  . 
bom  3rd  March,  IdOT),  at  Coleshill,  in  the  county  of  Hert-  \ 
ford.    His  father,  Uobert  Waller,  Esq.  of  Agmondesham, 
or  Amersham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  which  parish  Coles-  ' 
Iiili   is  situated,  represented  a  branch  of  an  old   Essex  , 
ftimily,  and  had  in  early  lile  followed  the  profession  of  the  \ 
law.  Edmund  was  the  eldest  of  several  sons  and  daughters,  . 
but  he  was  still  in  his  boyhood  when  his  father  died,  leaving  I 
him  an  estate  of  :i500/.  a  year.     Waller's  mother  was  Ann,  , 
daughter  ol*  Griffith  Hampden  of  Hampden  in  Bucking-  ', 
hamshire,  and  aunt  of  the  patriot,  who  was  consequently  [ 
the  poet  8  cousin.    The  relationship,  if  it  is  to  be  so  callea,  j 
of  Edmund  Waller  to  Cromwell,  about  which  there  has  , 
been  some  controversy  or  misconception,  consisted  in  his  | 
uncle,  William  Hampden,  the  father  of  the  patriot,  having 
married  Cromwell's  aunt,  Elizabeth  ;  so  that  Hampden  the  : 
patriot  was  first  cousin  both  to  the  poet  and  to  the  pro-  I 
tector.      rNoble's    Memoirs    of   the   Proiectonil   House  \ 
of  Cromu'flil,  ii.  &VC7,  where  however  Wallers  estate  is  ; 
erroneously  set  down  at  35,000/.  per  annum,  and  his  father  | 
is  in  one  place  called  Richard,  instead  of  Robert.)    John-  i 
son,  whose  account  is  copied  without  either  correction  or 
acknowledgment  by  Chalmers,  makes  Waller's  mother  to 
have  been  the  sister  of  the  patriot,  whose  father  he  incor- 
rectly names  John. 

Waller  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  His  earliest  biographer,  the 
writer  of  a  memoir  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  poems 

Eublishcd  in  171 1«  says  that  he  obtained  a  seat  m  the 
ioiise  of  Commons,  at'the  age  of  sixteen,  for  the  borough 
of  Amersham.  If  so,  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
returned  to  the  thiwl  parliament  of  James  L,  which  met  in 
January,  1021,  and  to  which  this  borough  of  Amersham 
claimed  the  right  of  sending  representatives,  after  having 
ceased  to  do  so  ever  since  the  second  year  of  Ed  want  U.  The 
claim  woi)  eventually  allowed;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
Waller,  although  he  may  have  been  electea,  was  permitted 
to  take  his  seat,  or  at  least  was  recognised  as  a  member, 
although  he  may  have  sat  sub  ailentio,  as  was  then  some- 
times done.  No  members  for  Amersham,  or  for  Wendovcr 
and  Great  Marlow,  which  were  similarly  circumstanced, 
are  ^\\en  in  the  common  lists  of  this  parliament.  Whether 
Waller  was  returned  to  the  next,  Jameses  fourth  and  last 
parliament,  which  met  in  February,  1623,  is  not  known ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  was.  h\  the  first  pnrlinment  of 
( -harles  I.,  which  met  in  16t£j,  he  was  retumeu  ibr  Chip- 
ping-Wycombe.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  sat  in  the  next, 
which  was  called  together  in  the  following  year;  but  he 
represented  Amersham  in  Charles's  third  parliament,  which 
sat  from  March,  1 027,  to  March,  1628,  and  also  both  in  the 
short  parliament  of  April,  1640,  and  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

The  larUost  of  Wallers  poems  is  commonly  assumed  to 
have  been  produced  towards  the  end  of  tl5c  year  1623, 
whiMi  the  event  which  it  celebrates  happened,  the  escape 
of  the  prince  (ai\erwftrds  Charles  I.)  from  being  ship- 
wrecked in  the  road  at  St.  Andero,  on  his  return  from 
Sj)ain.  Yet  it  certainly  was  not  published  till  bome  years 
lattT ;  find  not  only  the  title  *  On  the  Danger  his  Mtijesty 
(being  Prince '»  escaped,*  &c.,  but  even  the  verses  them- 
selves seem  rather  to  imply  that  they  were  not  composed 
at  the  time  of  the  escape.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  style  and  versification  of  this  poem  have 
3uite  as  much  neatness  and  finish  as  those  of  his  latest 
ays ;  so  that,  as  has  been  said  by  one  of  his  editors,  as 
quoted  by  Johnson,  *  were  we  to  judge  only  by  the  word- 
ing, we  could  ni>t  know  what  was  wrote  at  twenty  and  what 
at  fourscore.'    I)r\-den  has  stated  (in  the  prelace  to  his 

*  Fables ")  that  Waller  himself  attributed  the  polish  and 
smoothness  of  his  versification  to  his  diligent  study  of  Fair- 
fax's tianslation  of  Tasso.    Clarendon  says  expressly  that 

•  at  the  ace  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writing 
verses  i  for  he  wjis  near  thirty  years  when  he  first  engaged 
himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least  that  he  was  known  to  do 
so>,  he  surprised  the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that 
kind ;  as  if  a  tenth  Muse  had  been  newly  bom,  to  cherish 
drooping  poetry.'    In  truth,  there  are  only  two  or  three  of 


his  poems  that  could  have  been  written  before  hii  twenl^ 
fifth  year. 

Some  years  before  this  date  he  liad  niarried  An, 
daughter  of  Edward  Banks,  Esq.,  a  very  wealthy  citisentf 
London,  having  gained  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  Uij 
against  all  the  mterest  of  the  court  exerted  in  faTOor  of  i 
rival  suitor.  By  this  match  he  considerably  augmenlii 
his  fortune.  His  wife,  after  bringing  him  a  son,  who  M 
young,  and  a  daughter,  who  when  she  grew  up  maiiMt 
Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordshire,  died  in  childbed,  and  '  let 
him,*  as  Johnson  says,  *  a  widower  of  about  five  and  twtilT. 
gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself  with  another  marriafc' 
llie  older  accounts  make  him  to  have  lost  his  wife  in  18S 
or  IGda 

It  could  hardly  then  have  been,  as  is  commonly  repv^ 
sented,  almost  immediately  or  very  soon  after  this  that  ke 
began  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  Lady  Dorothea  Kdocf, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  lit 
made  fkmous  m  many  of  his  love  verses  under  the  name  ^ 
Sacharissa.  The  high-born  beauty  rejected  his  suit,  and  ii 
1639  married  Henry,  lord  Spencer,  who,  in  1043,  wa 
created  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  was  killed  in  September, 
the  same  year,  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury.  [Vol.  xxiii. 
p.  296.]  As  Lord  Spencer  at  the  time  of  his  maimgt 
was  certainlvnot  quite  nineteen,  it  is  not  probable  that  Im 
bride  could  have  been  old  enough  to  be  sought  in  marritsc 
eight  or  nine  years  before.  Sacharissa,  who,  after  the  dettb 
of  her  first  husband,  married  Mr.  Roljert  Smythe,  sur 
vived  till  1683.  Another  of  Wallers  temporarv  attaelh 
ments  at  this  period  of  his  life  was  to  the  I^y  Sophii 
Murray,  whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  poetical  nam  i 
of  Amoret.  At  last,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Saehariaa 
but  in  what  year  is  not  precisely  known,  he  marriecl  t 
Miss  Mary  Bresse,  or  Breaux,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  , 
except  that  she  lirought  him  thirteen  children,  five  soie  i 
and  eight  daughtera|,  and  that  she  was,  according  to  Aubrey, 
the  antiquary,  distinguished  l>oth  by  her  beauty  and  he: 
good  sense. 

When  government  by  parliaments  was  resumed,  after  as 
interruption  of  twelve  years,  in  1640,  and  Waller  fouw! 
himself  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  joined  the 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  where,  although  hii  foft- 
tune,  wit,  and  poetical  reputation  had  made  him  a  dis- 
tinguished figure,  he  is  said  to  have  l)een  always  looked 
upon  with  some  suspicion  as  the  near  kinsman  of  Hamp- 
den. But  his  temper  and  position  alike  withheld  him  from 
going  very  far  with  the  reformers  or  revolutionists ;  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  crisis  he  seceded  from  his  party, 
and  seems  even  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  House.  When 
the  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  in  August, 
1642,  Waller  sent  him  a  thousand  broad  pieces;  and. 
although  he  soon  alter  returned  to  his  place  in  parliament, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  done  so  by  his  majesty's  permission 
or  direction.  In  the  House  he  how  spoke  openly  on  thf 
royal  side  —  *  with  great  sharpness  and  freedom,'  sin 
(-''larcndon,  *  which,  now  there  was  no  danger  of  beiri? 
outvoted,  was  not  restrained ;  and  therefore  used,  as  an 
argument  against  those  who  were  gone  upon  i>reteiice 
that  thejr  were  not  suffered  to  deliver  their  opinion  Creelv 
in  the  House  ;  which  could  not  be  believed,  when  all  men 
knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  spoke  every  day 
with  impunity  against  the  sense  and  proceedings  of  the 
House.' 

Waller  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  king  at  Oxford,  after  the  battle  of  EdgehiU. 
in  Januar}',  1643 ;  and  it  was  soon  after  this,  in  the  end  «f 
May,  that  the  design  known  as  Waller's  plot  was  disco- 
vered. It  is  diificult  to  say  what  was  really  the  object  of 
this  so-called  plot  or  conspiracy.  The  parliament  de- 
nounced it  as  *  a  popish  and  traitorous  plot  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  true  Protestant  religion  and  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject,' &c. ;  and  May,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Parliament,' 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  far 
taking  into  their  own  hands  all  the  powers  of  government* 
and  arresting  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  party.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that  Waller  and  nis  friends 
had  really  no  further  object  than  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  City  of  London,  by  making  lists  of  the  in- 
halntants,  and  dividing  them  into  royalists,  parliamenttr 
nans,  and  moderate  men  opposed  to  the  excesses  of  either 
faction.  There  can  be  little  doubt  however  that  this  is 
very  much  of  an  under-statement.  Yet  it  may  be  quea* 
tioned  if  Waller's  design  really  had  anything  to  do  wHh 
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nothing  is  recorded ;  nor  of  the  eighth  any  thing  more  than 
her  name,  Octavia,  given  to  her  from  her  place  in  the  list. 
The  merits  of  Waller  as  a  poet  have  been  elaborately 
discussed  by  Johnson.  He  will  scarcely  be  now  admitted 
to  have  been  even  in  his  own  dav  what  he  is  called  by  the 
,  ^vriter  of  his  Hfe  in  the  *  Biographia  Britannioa,'  *  the  most 
celebrated  lyric  poet  that  Eneland  has  ever  produced ;' 
unless  perhaps  we  are  to  consider  a  lyric  poet  as  meaning 
a  poet  who  nas  written  nothing  but  lyrics,  and  then  the 
titJe  would  not  be  applicable  to  Waller.  He  was  certainly, 
in  so  far  as  respects  diction  and  versification,  the  most 
correct  poetical  writer  that  we  had  before  Pope ;  and  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  his  example  had  considerable 
effect  in  regulating  the  form  and  refining  the  manner  of 
our  poetry,  although  it  may  also  have  helped  somewhat  to 
tame  its  spirit.  Yet,  although  there  is  not  much  dow  of 
imagination  in  Waller,  there  is  often  a  great  deal  more 
than  mere  prettiness  or  even  ele^ce ;  his  more  serious 
]>ieces  have  frequently  much  dignity  and  elevation  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  expression.  And  generally  his  lan- 
guage has  the  high  merit  of  being  a  most  lucid  mirror  and 
exponent  of  his  meaning,  giving  out  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness at  least  the  lines  and  form^.  features  of  the  idea,  how- 
ever deficient  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  reflecting  coloured 
light,  or  rather,  however  little  of  that  there  may  be  for  it  to 
reflect. 

WALLPCHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Wallich,  superintendant  of  the  East  India  Company*s 
Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta.  This  ^enus  belongs  to  the 
the  natiual  order  Buttneriaceae,  and  has  the  following 
characters : — Involucel  3^  leaved,  distant  from  the  flower, 
and  small.  The  calyx  4-parted,  with  oblong  linear  lobes. 
The  flower-bud  oblone.  ThepetaJs  4,  spreading,  reflexed, 
with  thick  villous  claws.  The  stamens  monadelphous, 
about  20 ;  outer  ones  shortest.  The  ovary  ovate,  8-celled, 
with  single  style  and  8  stigmas.  The  fruit  capsular,  8- 
celled,  fvalved,  and  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.  The  only 
species  is  the  JV.  tpectabilis,  which  is  a  beautifUl  tree  at- 
taining a  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul. 
It  may  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and -sand, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

WALLINuFORD,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  ritrl' ■ 
or  west  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  Moreton  hundred,  in  i  lie 
county  of  Berks,  49  miles  from  the  General  Post-Oiiice, 
I/)ndon,  by  coach-road  through  Brentford,  Colnbrook, 
Maidenhead,  Henley,  and  Nettlebed ;  or  about  53  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  which  passes  within  about  two 
miles  of  the  town. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Wallingford  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  coins  having  been  dug  up  here,  and 
the  form  of  the  ramparts  (not  of  the  castle,  which  is  of 
later  origin)  indicating  that  they  had  been  traced  by  the 
Romans.  The  first  historical  notice  of  Wallingford  is  in 
A.D.  1006,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  variously  n>elled  in  antient  writers.  In 
*  Domesday '  it  is  called  Walingeford,  and  is  described  as 
a  borough  which  Edward  the  Confessor  held,  with  276 
houses,  paying  gable-tax  to  tlfe  crown :  the  tenants  wore 
bound  to  render  personal  service  to  the  king. 

There  was  a  castle  here  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  be- 
longing to  Wigod,  a  Saxon  noble,  who  invited  William  the 
Conqueror,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  to  come  to  Walling- 
ford, where  William  received  the  homage  of  Archbishop  Sti- 
gand  and  the  principal  nobles  before  marching  to  London. 
About  a  year  after  (a.d.  10C7)  Robert  D'Oyley,  a  Norman 
baron,  who  had  married  Wigod*s  only  daughter,  built  a  strong 
castle  at  Wallingford,  but  whether  on  the  site  of  Wigod's 
castle  or  not  is  not  clear.  In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  this 
castle  was  held  for  the  Empress  Maud  by  Brien  Fitzcount, 
to  whom  it  then  belonged.  Stephen  besieged  it  without 
success  several  times,  and  here  the  Empress  found  refuge 
after  her  escape  from  Oxford.  In  1153,  Henry,  son  of 
Maud,  besieged  a  fort  which  Stephen  had  erected  at  Crow- 
marsh,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames ;  and  Stephen 
coming  to  its  relief,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
rival  parties,  which  gave  some  rest  to  the  long  distracted 
kingdom.  During  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  I.  Wal- 
lingford Castle  was  occupied  by  his  brother  John,  but  was 
taken  from  him  by  the  King's  party.  In  the  troubles  of 
John*s  reign  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  king  and  liarons 
were  held  at  Wallingford ;  and  in  those  of  Henry  III. 
(a.d.  1264)  Prince  Edward,  the  king*8  son  (afterwards 
Edward  I.)*  Prince  Henrv  his  nephew,  and  Richard,  King 


of  the  Romans,  his  brother,  were  confined  -for  a  tUMli 
the  castle.  The  castle  was  twice  besieged  in  the  4rQidi)ii 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  U.  In  Leland's  time  it  had  pm 
a  good  dial  to  decay :  both  he  and  Camden  deaciiba  itn 
having  a  double  wall,  and  Camden  speaks  of  the  *  cita4df 
or  keep,  as  standing  on  a  high  moiuid.  In  the  eivil  mm 
of  Charles  I.  it  was  repaired  and  jgairiaoned  for  the  Idi^ 
and  was  regarded  as  a  post  of  impoitanoe:  it  wm  Ml 
besie^d  till  near  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  tfurrendeni 
to  Fairfax,  and  was  afterwards  demolishMi  eo  eflBectnil^ 
that,  except  part  of  the  wall  toward  the  river,  ■cweehrey 
part  of  the  Duildings  remains :  the  mound  onwhluthr 
keep  stood  is  overgrown  with  trees. 

Within  the  castle  was  a  college,  consiatini^  of  m 
prebendaries.    The  buildings  of  this  college,  eon 
mg  the  chapel,  and  the  dean  s,  prieato',  and  elerfca* 
were  purchased  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ 
College,  at  Oxford,  and  used  by  them  as  a  i^aee  of  rebok 
*  in  times  of  sickness  and  vbitation.'    The  cleria'  lodnni 
and  the  priests'  lodging  still  remain,  and  are  ciceupiei  ■ 

Erivate  dwellings.    The  dean's  lodging  and  dliapel  biR 
een  demolished. 

There  was  a  Benedictine  priory  at  Wallingford«  fimishi 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  supprani 
among  the  smaller  monasteries  in  1535.  There  was  amifll 
in  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  III. 

The  borough  of  Wallingford  comprehends  the  four  M 
lowing  parishes : — 
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St.  Leonard  .        .        .             1 158       8       S  168  214  Rl 

St.  Maryle-More  .        .    l^(.J901       6       0  207  &09  IW 

St.  IVtrr                         .    f^"Sb9       6       0  9S  91  m 

Wallingford  Castle  pro-  )IIkaa  k  ■  w 

cln«r  extra  parochial    J  J         I    *       *'       •  »  •  ■ 

"476      20     1     "«      "SS         M 

The  returns  are  from  the  census  of  1831 :  abont  om- 
seventh  of  the  population  was  agricultural,  and  oolite 
men  were  employed  in  manufactures.  The  population  rf 
the  borough  in  1821  was  2093,  so  that  the  increeae  in  ta 
years  was  470,  or  nearly  24  per  cent.,  a  conaidenblc  nte 
of  increase  for  a  town  in  a  purely  agricnltund  dklMt 
The  precinct  of  the  castle  is  incorrectly  ^ven  in  the 
as  within  the  borough.  The  population  of  Crov 
Street,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thewns,  in  fh 
parishes  of  Crowmarsh  and  Newnham  Munen  in  Qztei 
shire,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mbnib  of  'WaUii|k 
ford,  was,  in  1831,  about  300  (occupying  uxkj  hw—); 
and  the  hamlet  of  Winterbrook,  which  is  in  the  vmA$i 
Cholsey  in  Berkshire,  south  of  the  town,  and  .which  onf 
be  regarded  as  another  suburb,  was  about  100  (oeeap^vy 
nineteen  houses),  thus  raising  the  x>opulation  of  the  ton 
and  sulmrbs  to  about  3000. 

The  town  stands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  uea  '» 
eluded  in  the  boundaries  of  the  bcvough,  on  the  iMI 
bank  of  the  Thames,  over  which  is  a  stone  brid^  Iki 
bridge  was  erected  in  the  room  of  a  veiy  old  bridge  if 
nineteen  arches,  taken  down  in  1809,  andcomiecta  thatpim 
with  Crowmarsh  Street.  Wdlingford  conaiats  of  aevod 
streets,  and  has  a  remarkably  neat  and  respeetaUe  applH^ 
ance.  The  principal  streets  are  paved,  and  were  at  tti 
time  of  the  Parliamentary  Boundary  CommiiHonei^  ll9> 
port  lighted  with  portable  gas,  supplied  iWNB  Loniai 
Some  of  the  houses  are  of  superior  character.  ■  It  htm  bea 
asserted  that  Wallingford  once  contained  foarteen  ehnnlM; 
ten  have  been  clearly  made  out,  if  not  eleven :  at  picHit 
there  are  three,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Leonard's,  and  8t  JPMert. 
All-Saints  or  All-Hallows  was  pulled  down  in  1648,  havi^ 
been  disused  for  half  a  century :  the  rectory  is  now  a  «■*• 
cure.  St.  Mary's  is  the  principal  church.  St.  F  i  enwdli 
was  rebuilt  in  great  degree  alter  the  siese  in  16tti  ii 
which  it  had  sustained  great  injury :  it  retaina  eone  poh 
tions  of  Norman  architecture.  St.  I^er^s  was  also  nnal 
in  the  siege,  and  remained  in  ruins  more  than -a  oeBtmy: 
it  has  a  spire  of  very  singular  form,  erected  at  the  ea^ 
pense  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  author  of  the  *r 
mentaries,'  when  the  church  was  restored  ftom  its 

condition.    Sir  W.  Blackstone  is  buried  in  the 

There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independeata,  Bapfigb^  Mi* 
thodists,  and  Quakers.  The  chief  tiade  of  the  piaoe  k% 
com,  flour,  malt,  and  coal ;  malting  is  not  to  ei' 
carried  on  as  formerly. 
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In  1657  l!  is,*  and 

in  t€58  «|.,  .in  Epij>* 
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inH    M<    ibe    kingly    powp'-      "v-i   vi'd 

in^r  on  Uit?  iLuL'  of  the  1^  so 

i:  .:  hofi  he  wa.^  leceived  witl, 1  by 

Chai  ;>  d  in  hi*  profi'H*or^hip  and  in  the  piaeit 

<jf  kci.  viij%ea  ftt  Oxrord»  andiviis  made  oa^  of 

the  ro^ai  I'impiairiA.  In  llJOl  he  was  one  of  the  clergy 
appointed  to  rijview  lh«j  Book  of  Conamon  Prayer.  Hi*  wat 
of  coume  one  of  tht*  flnt  mrrmljcrs  of  the  Hoyal  Sogicty, 
ami  (rora  Xhh  to  hi*  deatli  hui  hfe  is  little  uaore  than  the 
^vork».  Hf>i  tract  on  th«  Cuno'cuncua,  or  eircu- 
svas  published  in  IGt*3;  hia  tmjct ;  De  Propor- 
tiuiujiu;*,  iiud  hilt  tmali^L*  on  the  laws  of  ct^lhaion,  in  iht 
Bailie  y^ai';  hin  n^w  hypothesis  on  the  tides,  'De^^stu  Miin^* 
in  lem;  and  the  treatise  on  mtt-hnnics  at  different  time*, 
in  lom,  1670,  And  IbTI*  In  U^a  he  editt^d  the  woda  of 
Ilorroeks ;  the  Anmaritij*  and  qiiis^hature  of  Archimedin 
toppisariid  in  WO  ]  lii»  edition  ot  Ptolemy's  Harmonitfit  (to 
vihidt  i>lhtr  ftntU'nt  njusicianii  wisie  olterward,^  added)  in 
lliSi}.  Ilia  algebrtt  appi'urt^d  in  Kn^Hish  in  1665,  and  v^M 
iran^lfttiKi  lato  liftji^  with  i^dditiona  in  the  colketion  of 
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his  works :  in  the  same  year  also,  his  treatise  on  Ansfular  i 
Sections  and  on  the  Cuno-cunens.  In  16^  he  wrote  th(?o-  ! 
loidcal  pieces  on  Melchisedec,  Job,  and  the  titles  of  the 
Psalms.  In  1687  appeared  his  celebrated  work  on  lopic. 
In  1688  he  edited  Aristarchus  and  fragments  of  Pappus. 
In  1691  he  published  his  pieces  on  the  Trinity,  and  on  the 
baptism  of  mfants ;  and,  m  1692,  his  defence  of  the  Chrii^- 
tian  sabbath  acrainst  the  Sabbatarians,  or  observers  of 
Saturday.  The  collection  of  his  works  by  the  curators  of 
the  University  press  beg:an  to  be  made  in  1692;  the  three 
volumes*  bear  the  disordered  dates  of  1695, 1693,  and  16^9. 
In  1692  he  was  consulted  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  or  new  style,  a^nst  which  he  jrave  a  stroTig^ 
opinion,  and  the  design  was  abandoned.  In  1696,  when 
the  two  first  volumes  of  his  works  appeared,  he  was  Hit- 
remote  occasion  of  beginnins^  the  controversy  between  th*^ 
followers  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  Some  remarks  were 
made  on  his  assertions  as  to  the  oricin  of  the  differential 
calculus  in  the  Leipsic  Acts,  which  produced  a  correspond- 
ence, and  this  correspondence  was  published  in  the  third 
volume.    He  died  October  28,  1703,  in  his  88th  year. 

The  character  of  Wallis  as  a  man  was  attacked  upon  one 
occasion  only,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  do* 
ciphered  the  king's  letters  alter  the  battle  of  Naseby,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  royal  cause  and  its  followers. 
It  was  also  said  that  the  collection  of  deciphered  letters 
which  he  gave  to  the  University  had  some  of  its  contc  nis 
withdrawn  by  him  when  the  Restoration  was  approachi[ijr 
Wallis  himself  denied  that  he  had  decipheredt  the  kinsj  s 
letters  on  that  occasion,  though  had  he  done  so,  it  would, 
granting  his  adherence  to  the  parliament  to  be  justifiable. 
have  been  no  more  than  his  duty.  A  sort  of  repugnante 
exists  to  a  decipherer,  though  common  sense  tells  us  that 
those  who  intercept  and  open  an  enemy's  letter  which, 
being  written  in  common  language,  is  in  some  sort  con- 
fided to  those  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  are  much  mote 
obnoxious  to  any  charge  than  the  decipherer  of  a  letter 
which,  being  written  in  cipher,  more  resembles  a  defiance. 

All  that  can  be  said  against  Wallis,  if  it  amounts  to  any- 
thing, is  just  this,  that  when  he  desired  the  downfall  of  the 
kingly  power,  he  used  his  talents  against  the  king,  and  then, 
when,  at  another  time  and  under  verj^  different  circum- 
stances, he  wanted  the  restoration,  he  used  his  talents  for  it. 
And  as  to  the  charge  of  withdrawing  the  letters  from  the  Bod- 
leian, it  ought  to  have  been  abided,  that  when  he  presented 
them,  it  was  with  a  written  reservation  to  add  orwithdriiw. 
The  be*t  te^ti^lony  to  the  general  character  of  Wallis  i^  a- 
follows : — He  was  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  high  churoli 
party  at  Oxford,  both  from  ni»  low  church  principles  Jind 
from  his  having  been  forced  imon  the  Univei-sity  by  ex- 
ternal and  democratic  power.  But  all  that  his  coiitempo- 
ia:y  Wood,  who  will  not  admit  him  into  the  *Alhenae 
Oxonienses'  as  an  Oxford  writer,  can  say  or  hint  against 
him.  amounts  to  as  much  as  we  have  mentioned.  And 
yet  there  was  no  want  of  disposition  to  disparage  a  Pres^hv- 
terian  in  Wood,  as  witness  the  following  liherar.«*entiment  : 
*The  senior  proctor,  according  to  his  usual  perfidy  (whith 
he  frequently  used  in  his  office, /or  he  tras  born  and  hnd 
a  Prcabytnriaii),  did  pronounce,'  &c.  &c.  (Ath,  Oxoff.^ 
ii.  1045^ 

Wallis,  in  his  literarj  character,  is  to  be  considered  ii^ 
a  theologian,  a  scholar,  and  a  mathematician.  As  a  divine^ 
he  woidd  probably  not  have  been  remembered,  but  for  hi^ 
eminence  in  the  other  characters.  His  discourses  on  IIk 
Trinity  are 'still  quoted  in  the  histories  of  opinions  on  that 
subject.  At  the  lime  of  South  and  Sherlock,  much  wfis 
written  on  the  Atlianasian  Creed  which  was  meant  to  be  ol 
an  explanatory  character:  those  who  read  South  and  Slur- 
lock  on  the  Trinity,  may  also  read  Wallis,  who  will  1 1 
found  inferior  to  neither ;  but  many  have  considered  hhn 
gcarcely  orthodox.  If  the  character  of  Wallis  has  been  t'le- 
vated  as  a  divine  by  his  celebrity  as  a  philosopher,  hU 
services  as  a  scholar  have  for  the  same  reason  been,  if  n^A 
underrated,  at  least  thrown  into  shade.  He  was  the  llii,t 
editor  of  Ptolemy's  Harmonica,  of  the  commentary  on  it  h\ 
Porphyuus,  and  of  the  later  work  of  Briennius ;  as  also  ol 

*  Encli  viiluni*  oiU(!it  tA  lia«p  a  portrait.  thoM  of  the  two  flxtf  with  a  ikiil] 
•ap.alirowl  Itanit.anil  a  iiuf«k  I'actf;  that  of  iIm  l.iit  with .( tlifwiii»{  wit{,aLul  inc 
look  of  a  lolrmk-:  »mt  lytlh  the  |iinit.iair  d  and  the  hi::h-rhuich  ii^rtmitil, n. 
the  oi«t  of  arm*  av|wndr(f.  The  ftnt  Tolume  haa  a  d>j«ble  title  pujev,  om-  fur 
the  whole  Ml  (IM9). 

t  It  hat  l>rvn  itigijixitea  ii,at,  as  t^liarlot'ri  private  cabinet  ViU  tnkm  ai 
Naaeby,  in  all   proliability  the  kev  of  the  cipher  wai  Uken  with  the  IcHiti. 
&\.i"  ?°''.'f*y  '*  '^O"^'*  »»*  «*•<*  *»»«^  *«  aiattewd  wiMCIiOT  the  lett«4«  whk?li  , 
Wallli  deciphered  wore  tho«>  of  t'hnrlp^,  r.r  of  hi«  generals  and  miiiisteM.  , 


Aristarchus  of  Samos.  His  editions  contain  colhitenl  in- 
formation of  the  most  valuable  character,  tending  to  thnv 
lisrht  upon  his  author,  and  exhibit  an  immense  qumntitj  cj 
labour. 

As  a  mathematician  Wallis  is  the  niost  immediate  pn- 
decessor  of  Newton,  both  In  the  time  at  which  he  hrcj 
and  the  subjects  on  which  he  worked.    Those  who  inelii*  : 
to  the  opinion  that  scientific  discoveries  are  not  the  vai  I 
of  the  man,  but  of  the  man  and  the  hour,  that  is,  who  n- 
gard   each  particular  conquest  as  the   necessary  cotk-  ' 
quence  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  as  certain  focon  < 
from  one  quarter  or  another  when  the  time  arrives,  wii'  I 
probably  say  that  if  Wallis  had  not  lived,  Newton  woaii 
but  have  Ulied  his  place,  as  far  as  the  pure  mat  hematics  in  [ 
concerned.     By  far  the  most  important  of  hi»  writinci  s  j 
the  *  Arithmetica  Infinitonim,'  a  slight  account  of  nhk^  | 
we  shall  preface  bv  some  mention  of  the  othera.    TIh  ' 
'  Mathesis  Universalis '  was  intended  for  the  hej^inner,  vk 
contains  copious  discussions  on  fundamental  points  of  v- 
^cbra,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  mixed  with  critical  diss»-  I 
tat  ions.    The  tract  against  Meibomius's  dialojirue  on  t:..  I 
fifth  book  of  Euclid  is  wholly  controversial.     Tlie  trei'^ai 
on  the  cycloid  is  that  which  was  sent  in  answer  to  Pasciii  » 
prize  questions,  revised.    Tlie  work  on  mechanics  is  \\k 
largest  and  most  elaborate    which  had    then    appeared  ; 
thoui^h  now  principally  remarkable  from  the  use  of  thi  1 
princijile  of  virtual  velocities.    The  voluminous  treiti« 
which  it  contains  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  though  sho^ir.  : 
in  every  page  how  near  Wallis  approached  to  the  Differen- 
tial Calculus,  is  not  so  interesting,  even  in  that  particulv 
as  the  Arithmetica  In fim forum.    The  treatise  on  altrebn   - 
which  first  appeared  in  Enajlish  in  1685,  was  reprinted  i: 
Ijitin  (in  the  collected  edition)  in  1693,  with  additions,  li 
is  the  first  work  in  which  a  copious  history  of  the  suhjer' 
was  mixed  with  its  theory.     The  defect  of  this  histon-b- 
been  advei-ted  to  in  Vieta.  p.  317 ;  but  when  this  is  passe.  ' 
over,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  algebra  of  Wallis  isfuE 
of  interest  even  at  the  present  time,  not  onl^  as  an  histor- 
cal  work,  but  as  one  of  invention  and  originality.    Thf 
tracts  on  the  angle  of  contact,  on  the  tides,  on  gravitatioa 
&c.,  are  now  completely  gone  by,  and  are  only  useful  » 
showing  the  state  of  various  points  of  mathematics  an: 
physics. 

Tlie  Arithmetica  Tnfinitorum  is  preceded  by  a  treatise 
on  Conic  Sections,  in  which  the  treometrical  and  alfi^bni- 
cal  methods  are  both  exemplifiod.  At  the  eomtnenc^ 
ment,  though  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  anyap- 

Klication  to  these  curves,  he  opens  with  a  declaration  of 
is  adherence  to  the  method  of  Cavamkri,  that  of  indi- 
visibles, but  preferring  the  justor  notion  of  componndine 
an  area  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  panJ* 
leloijrams.  At  The  beginning  of  the  work  Wallis  arrite* 
by  this  method  at  the  arras  of  various  simple  curves  snd 
spirals.  Those  who  understand  how  eitlicr  the  method  oi 
Cavalieri  is  employed,  or  that  of  differentials,  without  the 
use  of  the  organized  methods,  will  easily  see  how  close  tn 
approach  is  made  to  the  integral  calculus,  from  one  in- 
stance : — In  the  latter  science  fx^djr,  beginning  at  x  =  0. 
is  ^jc^:  the  corresponding  theorem  of  Wallis  is  that  the 
limit  of  P+2?'-!-. ...+/<'«  divided  by  /<'  is  the  fraction  j. 
He  then  proceeds  step  by  step  until  he  k  able  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  any  curve  whoit 
equation  is  y  =  (a^±x^)'*,  u  being  integer:  having  previ- 
ously found  the  area  of  any  curve  contained  under  y  =«r«. 
ri  bein&f  positive  or  nesrative,  whole  or  fractionaJ.  And  ii 
is  here  to  be  remarked  that,  though  he  does  not  absolutely 

exhibit  such  symbols  as  j^^'.ar,  he  makes  use  of  fractional 
and  ne«;ative  indices,  applying:  the  fractions  and  negative 
quantities,  though  not  explicitly  writing  them  in  the 
moilern  manner.  This  step  was  a  most  important  one,  a« 
it  put  under  his  control,  in  effect,  all  that  the  integral 
calculus  can  do  iu  the  case  of  monomial  terms  and  their 
combinations.  Wallis  was  eminently  distinguished  by  this 
rower  of  comparison  and  generalization,  and  he  had  a 
large  portion  ol  the  faith  in  the  results  of  algebra  which 
has  led  to  its  complete  modem  establishment,  in  which 
hardly  any  of  that  sort  of  faith  is  wanted.  And  those  who 
would  smile  at  his  idea  of  negative  quantities  wliich  are 
greater  than  infinity,  should  remember  what  results  pt- 
tience  and  inquiiy  have  produced  out  of  the  equally 
absiuxi  notion  of  those  same  quantities  being  /etf  than 
nnfhinor.    It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  former  phrue- 
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and  one  erect  ovule.  The  stigmas  are  two  or  three,  and 
fleshy,  scaly  with  glands.  The  fruit  a  drupe.  The  CQver- 
ing  of  the  nut  is  a  fleshy  husk  of  one  piece,  that  bursts 
irregularly.  TTie  nut  is  woody,  consisting  of  two  valves. 
The  seed  single,  erect,  lobed,  wrinkled.  Theix»  are  four 
species  of  Juglans,  three  of  which  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  one  of  Asia.  The  genus  Carya,  to  which 
the  hickory-trees  belong,  was  formerly  included  under 
Juglans,  but  was  separated  by  Nuttall.  The  species  of 
.Tui^lans  arc  much  more  rapid  in  their  growth  than  those  of 
Carva,  and  are  furnished  with  only  simple  aments. 

Tlie  Royal  or  Common  Walnut-tree  (Julians  regid)  is 
the  oldest  and  the  best  known  of  the  species.  Its  leaves 
are  furnished  with  from  5  to  9  oval,  glabrous,  obscurely 
serrated  leaflets.  The  fruit  is  oval  and  seated  on  a  short 
inflexible  peduncle.  The  nut  is  rather  oval,  and  uneven. 
It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan  on  the 
Cainpian  Sea.  It  was  also  seen  by  Loureiro  in  the  north 
of  China ;  and  Pallas,  who  saw  it  m  Taurida  and  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  supposed  it  indigenous  there. 

The  walnut-tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
name  of  Persicon,  Basilicon,  and  Car>'on.  It  is  uncertain 
at  what  time  it  was  first  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  it  was 
cultivated  h\  the  Romans  before  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  Its  wood  was  much  valued  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  nuts  were  also  eaten.  There  is  no  history  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  tree  into  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  now 
very  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country*,  although  it  fails 
to  propagate  itself  by  its  seeds.  It  is  only  however  in  the 
southern  and  middle  parts  of  England  that  the  walnut 
brings  its  fruit  to  perfection. 

The  walnut,  when  full-grown,  is  a  large  handsome  tree 
with  strong:  spreading  branches.  Its  trunk  is  thick  and 
massive,  and  covered  with  a  deeply  furrowed  bark ;  the 
branches  are  of  a  grey  colour,  and  smooth.  The  leaves, 
when  bruised,  give  out  a  very  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and 
in  the  heat  of  summer  this  scent  is  sometimes  so  powerful 
as  to  produce  unpleasant  effects  on  persons  who  approach 
these  trees.  The  foliage  is  graceful  and  light,  and  of  a 
bright  yellowish  green  colour,  which  contrasts  well  with 
trees  having  foliage  of  a  darker  shade.  Its  leaves  are 
almost  the  latest  to  appear,  and  the  first  to  fall.  It  grows 
very  rapidly  and  vigorously  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
trees  will  attain  a  height  of  20  feet  in  ten  years.  It  sends 
down  into  the  eaitli  a  large  tap-root,  with  numerous 
branches,  and,  on  account  of  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
routs,  there  is  no  tree  more  able  to  resist  the  effects  of 
wind,  or  better  adapted  for  exposed  situations.  It  is  said 
that  plants  will  not  grow  under  its  shade ;  this  probably 
arises  from  the  bitter  properties  of  its  leaves:  when  they 
are  not  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  shade  of  the  walnut 
does  not  appear  more  injurious  than  that  of  other  trees. 

The  uses  of  the  walnut  are  very  various.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  mahogany  and  other  woods,  the  wood  of  the 
walnut  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than  that  of  any 
other  European  tree.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  was  so 
extensively  cultivated  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent 
three  or  four  centuries  since.  The  timber  of  the  walnut  is 
light,  a  cubic  foot  weighing  when  green  58ilbs.,  and  when 
dried  scarcely  471bs.  When  the  tree  is  young,  the  wood  is 
white,  and  in  this  state  very  much  subject  to  be  worm- 
eaten  ;  but  as  the  tree  grows  older,  the  wood  becomes  more 
compact,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  veined  and  shaded  with 
brown  and  black.  In  France  and  Germany  it  is  still  much 
used  by  turners,  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  coachmakers,  and 
musical-instmment  makers,  who  prefer  the  wood  which  has 
grown  on  poor  hilly  soils.  The  wood  of  the  roots  is  the 
most  beautifully  veined.  One  of  the  most  important  uses 
of  walnut-timber  is  the  making  of  gun-stocks.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  well  adapted  on  account  of  its  strong  lateral 
adhesion,  its  lightness,  and  its  not  being  liable  to  splitting 
or  warping  in  the  working.  The  demand  for  walnut-woou 
for  this  purpose  was  immense  during  the  late  war  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  was  stated  in  1806  that  France  required 
12.000  trees  annually  for  the  making  of  guns.  The  govern- 
ment of  Fi-ance  still  maintains  large  plantations  of  walnut- 
tiees  for  supplying  her  army  with  gun-stocks.  In  England 
the  walnut  has  seldom  been  used  except  for  the  higher  priced 
fire-arms,  but  such  was  the  demand  for  it  for  that  purpose 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  single  walnut- 
trees  were  sold  for  as  much  as  COO/.  This  led  to  the  impor- 
tation of  walnut-timber  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  of  the 
timber  of  the  black  walnut  from  America,  so  that  the  cul- 


tivation of  the  tree  as  timber  is  almoal  at  an  end  in  Eag-  < 
land. 

The  walnut  is  of  more  value  at  the  present  day  on  us  I 
count  of  its  fruit  than  of  its  timber.    In  almost  every  stip 
of  its  growth  the  fruit  of  the  walnut  is  used  for  the  tiUt 
When  young,  green,  and  tender,  it  is  pickled  and  pre- 
served with  the  husks  on.    About  the  end  of  June  Act 
may  be  preserved  with  or  without  their   husks.    'Tli 
green  and  tender  nuts,'  says  Gerard,  *boyled  in  sunrnd 
eaten  as  suckade,  are  a  most  pleasant  ancl  delectable  ma: 
comfort  the  stomach,  and  expell  poyson.'     When  they  in 
about  half-ripe,  a  liqueur  is  distilled  from  them,  whidi  ii 
considered  to  possess  medicinal  proncrties.     In  Augm 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  the  TOncn  eat  them  in  wk 
they  call  en  cerneaux,  scooping  out  the  kernel  with  a  kniii 
and   eating  it  with  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,    and  shallotk 
^Vhe^  the  nuts  are  ftilly  ripe,  which  is  generally  at  the  cod ! 
of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  the  kernel,  d^ 
prived  of  its  investing  skin,  is  eaten  in  great  quantitiei.  Ai 
Jong  as  the  skin  can  be  easily  removed,  they  are  a  nutiiti- 1' 
ous  and  healthy  article  of  diet ;  but  when  they  get  diy.»  ; 
that  their  skins  stick  to  them,  they  become  indigesuUe. 
In  no  part  of  England  do  they  constitute  an  important  v-  . 
tide  of  diet,  but  in  many  parts  of  France,   Spain,  Gr-  ' 
many,  and  Italy  people  live  during  the  season  of  their  ri- 
pening almost  entirely  on  walnuts.    A  great  number  oi 
the  walnuts  consumed  in  England  are  of  foreign  growth.  , 
In   1831   there  were    imported  from  France  and  Spiis  • 
2iJ,578  bushels,  which  paid  a  duty  of  2*.  per  bushel.    0:  ' 
account  of  the  large  consumption  of  the  fruit,  l>oth  as  c  ' 
article  of  diet  at  home  and  for  exportation,  the  walno:- 
tree  is  still  largely  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  Co 
tinent.    The  district  of  the  Bergstrasse  on  the  Rhine,  !»• 
tween  Heidelberg  and  Darmstadt,  is  almost  entirely  planted 
with  walnut-trees.     Evelyn  states  that  such    is  the  ins- 
portance   attached  to  the  growth  of  this  tree,  that'i:  , 
several  places  between  Hanau  and  Frankfort  in  GerminT. 
no  young  farmer  is  permitted  to  marry  a  wife  till  he  brinr 
proof  that  he  is  a  father  of  a  stated  number  of  vi-aJnut-treei: 
and  the  law  is  inviolably  observed  to  this  day  for  the  extn-  ■ 
ordinar}'  benefit  which  this  tree  affords  the  inhabitants.'  TIm 
fruit  of  the  walnut  is  commonly  gathered  by  thrashing  the  tive 
with  a  long  pole.  By  many  tlus  process  is  thought  toDeben^ 
ficial  to  the  tree,  and  barren  walnut-trees  are  often  thrashed 
to  make  them  bear.    But  although  barren  trees  may  bt 
made  to  bear  by  reducing  the  excessive  growth  of  their 
shoots  by  breaking  them  off*,  it  is  no  proofthat  the  same 
process  is  good  for  healthy  bearing  trees.    The  natuni 
process  of  separating  the  fniit  from  the  tree  is  undoubtedir 
the  best,  and  gently  shaking  the  branches  till  the  fhiit  ($& 
has  been  recommended  by  many  walnut-growers  as  nmch 
preferable  to  thrashing.    Tlie  niits  should  be  gathered  il 
the  time  they  easily  fall  out  from  the  husk,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  dr}'  for  a  day  ur  two  in  the  sun.     The  best  mode 
of  keeping  the  nuts  fresh  for  eating  is  to  buiy  them  in  dn' 
soil  or  sand,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  reached  by  frost  or  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  rain :  or  they  may  be  placed  in  dry 
cellars  and  covered  with  straw.  '  When  the  nut  is  to  be  pie- 
ser\'ed  through  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  planting  intlie 
following  spring,  it  should  be  laid  in  a  rot  neap  as  soon  u 
gathered,  with  the  husk  on ;  and  the  heap  should  be  turned 
over  fremiently  in  the  couree  of  the  winter.'     (Loudon.) 

The  albumen  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  seed  of 
the  walnut  contains  an  oil,  which  is  used  in  large  quantities, 
especially  on  the  Continent.    It  is  obtained  by  reducing 
the  seeds  to  a  pulp  by  means  of  a  stone  wheel  and  baiin, 
and  then  expressing  the  oil,  first  without  heat,  and  then 
by  the  application  of  heat.    The  oil  requires  great  care  in 
keeping,  as  it  becomes  tainted  by  slight  changes  in  the 
I  state  ot  the  atmosphere.    Tliat  which  is  cold-drawn  keep 
best,  and  is  alone  used  for  the  purposes  of  diet.     It  hv 
'  however  always  the  tast^  of  the  walnut,  which  is  to  some 
^  persons  disagreeable.    The  oil  obtained  by  heat  is  used  bf 
I  ailists,  and  also  for  lamps.    Artists  use  this  oil  in  mWintr 
■  white,  or  any  delicate  colour ;  and  they  prefer  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapidity  with  v/hich  it  dries.    In  copper-plate 
printing  also,  in  Paris,  walnut-oil  is  considered  indispens- 
ably   necessary    in    order  to  obtain  a  fine  impressioa 
whether  in  black  or  in  colours.     For  this  purpose  tne  oil  is 
prepared  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  several  colours 
with  which  it  is  to  be  mixed.    In  all  cases  it  is  reduced  in 
bulk  by  boiling  or  by  setting  fire  to  it,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to 
the  required  consistency.    One  bushel  of  nuti^  it  is  said, 
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Awfr.  ^tf  ha  :  Ej'  •  -  -ffin^.) 

WALPOLE,  SIR  H^iiiKi^i,  r,,M  i>r  Drlbrd,  vus  the 
third  ?on  of  Robert  WnlpoT^.  E»q,  M.P^  for  Cajitlt-  HiKiag', 
by  Marv  his  mfp,  ordy  dnnifhter  and  hpirpM  ol  Sir  J t- fiery 
Burwell,  and  wa^j  born  nt  Houghton^  on  the  *2Viih  of  Au- 
gust, Wt?.    He  K^fls  educated  at  a  private  schcu^I  at  Mim 
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singham,  and  afterwards  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  although  he  was  natuially 
averse  to  study,  he  applied  himsell*  with  sufficient  diligence 
to  become  a  good  classical  scholar.  On  the  death  of  his 
eMer  surviving  brother,  in  1698,  he  gave  up  his  scholar- 
ship at  King's  College,  and  very  shortly  withdrew  from  the 
university,  and  resided  with  his  father  in  the  countiy.  On 
the  30th  of  July,  1700,  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Shorter,  lord  mayor  of  London ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  November  following  his  father  died,  and  left  him  in 
l^osscssion  of  the  family  estate.  He  immediately  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Castle  Rising ;  and  at  once 
cMsraged  in  business  with  much  activity,  and  joined  the 
AVhigs  in  promoting  the  Protestant  succession.  Although 
his  firet  attempt  at  orator}'  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  succe:sst'ul,  he  was  not  long  in  distinguishing  himself 
as  an  able  and  practical  debater  and  an  acute  politician. 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Whig 
parly  :  and  in  March,  1703,  when  their  influence  had  risen 
m  j)arliament  and  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  council  to  Prince  (Jcorge  of  Denmark,  tnen  lord  high 
admiral.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  so  much  prudence 
and  firmness  under  peculiar  difficulties,  that  he  won  the 
esteem  and  confldence  of  Godolphin  and  the  Duke  of  Mail- 
bc rough.  Henceforward  he  assumed  a  high  position  in 
parliament ;  and  in  1708,  on  liis  promotion  to  the  office  of 
bccretary-at-war,  the  management  of  the  House  of  Coin- 
ijions  was  entrusted  to  him  by  his  party.  In  1710  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  managere  for  the  impeachment  of 
Sacheverel.  He  had  strongly  opposed  that  proceeding  in 
private ;  but  when  it  had  been  aetermined  upon,  the  duty 
of  conducting  it  chiefly  devolved  upon  him.  He  after- 
wards i)ublished  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Four  Letters  to  a 
Friend  in  North  Britain  upon  the  publishing  the  Trial  of 
Dr.  Sacheverel,'  in  wliich  he  laboured  to  identify  the  party 
who  supported  Sacheverel  with  the  Jacobites  who  were 
plotting  to  raise  the  Pretender  to  the  throne.  By  the 
ititriirues  of  Mrs.  Masham  and  the  Tories,  and  by  disunion 
nuhjngst  themselves,  the  Whig  adminJsti*ation  was  shoilly 
Inokcn  up;  when  HarJey  thought  so  highly  of  Walpole's 
liilents  and  influence,  that  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Inni  to  accept  a  place  in  the  new  administration, 
a:id  declared  him  to  be  worth  half  his  pariy.  Party  spirit 
was  then  most  virulent,  and  in  order  to  crush  their  oppo- 
TKMits  the  Tory  guM-rnmciit  under  Harley  and  St.  John 
cluuiLied  ihc  Jx-miui>tcis  with  extensive  corruption  and 
i-.'iU'LUKuy  in  the  public  accounts.  Tlie  defence  of  his 
colloai^U".  s  v.a.^  ably  conducted  by  Walpole  :    but  he  wa-* 


pinisluil  for  his  zeal  on  their  behalf,  bv  a  similar  accu&a- 
tioa  diu'ctfd  against  himself  personally.  On  the  17tli 
A'  January,  1712,  a  majority  of  the  House  resolved  that 


\\liile  secivtary-at-war  he  had  been  "guilty  of  a  high  breach 
ol"  trubt  and  notorious  corruution,'  and  that  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  ana  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  refused  to  make  any  acknowledgment  or  coii- 
ce^sion,  and  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  until  the 
prorogation.  Meanwhile  his  friends  looked  upon  him  as  a 
martyr  to  their  cause,  and  flocked  to  his  apartments,  which 
l.u)ie,  it  is  said,  the  iippearauce  of  a  crowded  levde,  rather 
tlian  of  a  prison.  lie  was  re-elected  for  Lynn ;  but  rin 
a;.-uordance  with  a  doctrine  afterwards  declared  illegal  in 
the  case  of  Wilkes :■  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in 
that  parliament.  He  did  more  for  his  vindication  with  his 
1^.1  \\hile  in  prison,  than  he  could  have  done  in  the  face 
ci  his  enemies,  who  had  already  condemned  him,  A 
p:i!j)lilet  juibli^hed  by  him  at  that  time  was  declared  by 
.\\>  pruty  to  be  a  com])lete  refutation  of  the  charges 
uMVcting  hi >  character.  Whether  this,  be  so  or  not,  his 
oxjiulsion  uii^  no  obfrtacle  to  his  future  advancement,  but 
..it her  increased  U'l^  influence.  At  the  dissolution,  in 
Auiriist,  17liJ,  lie  ai:ain  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Lynn,  and  took  a  cliMiniruiahed  part  in  all  the  debates  and 
in  the  eonn.sei^  auil  intri:;ue>  of  iiis  party. 

<'•!  tile  aeee^-sion  oi"  Geuiire  I.,  \Valpole,  with  his 
!■  ..;l.rr-in-i:u\  Viseount  Townsheud,  had  a  principal  share 
i;j  t!i»*  iMiiuation  oi'  the  Whii;  adminihtration.  lie  was 
t;i;ji-elt*  nin-()i!ited  payma»ter-:;eneral  of  the  ibrces  and  of 
<  hel.-e,i  Uu-iiiial.  Tlie  Ji^solution  of  I71i>  havinc  gained 
■I  la;;;e  nuijoiity  utv  the  Whiif  ministry,  they  had  an  op- 
j'oitiiuity  oi  a\e*ni:iiiir  tlieni>t*l\  es  for  the  persecution  they 
had  sn tiered  I'loni  tlair  piedecessors  in  office.  The  in- 
tri::'ie>  ot  nianv  ui  the  leadin:;  Tories  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
!e»iilei  <i,iji::-r  s' «    '■   *    r,..i    w.-nx  cif  the  reign  of  Om.-cn 
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Anne,  had  been  notorious ;  and  apart  from  political  ex-  j 
pediency,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  fint  I 
king  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  denounce,  and,  if  po». 
sible,  extinguish  the  faction  that  had  nearly  sueceieded 
in  altering  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Walpole  drew  up 
the  report  on  which  the  impeachments  and  attainders  thai 
followed  were  founded,  and  took  a  leadin^^  part  in  all  the 
prosecutions.  The  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender 
soon  afterwards  broke  out,  in  the  midst  of  which  Walpole 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  that  alarmm^ 
time  brought  on  a  severe  illness.  Before  his  recovery  the 
memorable  Septennial  Bill,  which  had  been  prepared 
with  his  concurrence,  was  ];)assed.  It  was  perhaps 
scarcely  justifiable  on  constitutional  grounds  to  prolong 
the  duration  of  a  parliament  that  had  only  been  chosec 
for  a  shorter  term  ;  but  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  countiy-,  a  threatened  invasion,  a  strong  party — pos- 
sibly even  a  parliamentary  majority — favourable  to  the 
claims  of  the  Pretender,  rendered  a  dissolution  at  that 
time  highly  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  to  the 
safety  of  the  crown.  Disunion  in  the  cabinet  and  the  con- 
stant intrigues  of  the  Hanoverian  courtiers  and  the  king** 
mistresses  broke  up  this  administration,  which  would 
otherwise  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  stability  ;  and  in 
April,  1717,  W^alpole  delivered  up  his  seals  to  the  king,  ia 
spite  of  his  majesty's  eaniest  soncitations  that  he  would 
retain  them  in  connection  with  a  new  ministry.  Befort 
his  resignation  Walpole  had  submitted  to  parliament  k 
plan  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  for 
establishing  a  sinking-fund.  The  resolutions  had  already 
been  agreed  to,  but  the  bill  for  giving  effect  to  them  wai 
left  to  liis  successors  to  carry  through.  (See  5  Geo.  I.,  c.3.. 
Walpole  remained  in  opposition  until  1720.  Meanwhile 
he  uiatinguibhed  himself  by  the  ability  and  piuciical 
knowledsre  with  which  he  opposed  the  measures  of  goverE- 
ment.  He  exposed  the  South  Sea  scheme  for  liquidati:.): 
the  national  debt  when  iirst  propounded  by  the  govtnh 
meiit ;  and  though  parliament  was  deluded  by  its  plausi- 
bility and  magnificence,  and  scarcely  listened  with  patieno; 
to  his  arguments,  the  countiy  had  boon  reason  to  remtm- 
ber  his  remaikable  prediction,  that  'Such  will  be  the  de- 
lusive consequences,  that  the  public  will  conceive  it  a 
dieam.* 

In  June,  17'21),  he  consented  to  take  office,  and  was 
appointed  pay  master- general  of  the  foices,  while  Lord 
lowubheiid  u;u»  made  president  of  the  council;  but  he 
did  uot  cordially  sup})ort  the  administmtion  or  engage 
much  in  bubiness  until  the  ruinous  panic  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  South  Sea  speculations  had  verified  his  pre- 
diction. He  was  then  unanimously  called  upon  to  devise 
measures  for  tlie  restoration  of  public  credit.  No  niinibter 
was  ever  placed  in  a  more  difficult  position.  The  terror 
and  phrenzy  of  the  public,  the  indignation  of  paiJiamenL 
the  helplessness  of  his  coIleai!:ues,  and  the  equivocal  con- 
nection of  some  of  them  with  the  scheme,  were  obstacleB 
to  the  ))roper  consideration  of  so  pressing  a  subject,  h 
wa.s  indeed  impo-ssible  to  repair  the  mischief  alreaidy  done, 
or  to  indemnify  parties  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained, 
but  he  succeeded  in  restoring  public  credit ;  and  he  un- 
doubtedly showed  both  firmness  and  moderation  in  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  particiuatiou 
in  the  frauds  of  the  Company.  Lord  Sunderland  had  been 
accused  of  recei\ing  fictitious  btoek,  but  by  the  exertious 
of  Walpole  he  was  ac(|uitled.  He  was  not  however  siu- 
ficicntiy  cleared  in  public  Cdtimation  to  retain  his  office  oi' 
first  lord  of  the  treasuiy,  and  on  his  resignation,  in  Apiil. 
1721,  Walnole  was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  an  awimi- 
iiistration  nighly  favourable  to  his  interests. 

Having  settled  for  a  time  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
countiy,  Walpole  immediately  turned  his  attention  to 
e<.'nmierce.  He  found  heavy  taxes  and  lebtiictions  upon 
the  imports  and  exports  of  ma^iy  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  coumierce,  and  with  a  spirit  far  in  advance  of 
his  a^^e,  he  i-emoved  them.  One  hundred  and  six  articles 
of  British  manufacture  were  «d lowed  to  be  exported,  and 


thirty-eight  articles  of  raw  materials  to  be  impoited,  duty 
free.  in  June,  1723,  the  king  created  Walpole's  son  a 
peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Walpole  of  Walpole,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  Walpole  had  declined  this  honour 
himself,  from  the  fear  of  losing  his  influence  over  the 
House  of  Commons  if  removed  to  the  Upper  House,  but 
other  marks  of  royal  favour  were  not  wanting.     In  1724  he 
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coaraged  it.  The  extremely  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  Walpole  was  placed  by  the  claims  of  the  Pretender 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  must  also 
be  pleaded  in  his  justification.  His  zeal  for  tlie  Protestant 
succession  was  certainly  the  main  principle  of  his  j^litical 
life  and  administrntion.  The  same  great  authority  who 
vindicated  him  from  the  cliarge  of  systematic  corruption 
thus  sums  up  his  services: — *Tlie  prudence,  steadiness, 
and  vigilance  of  that  man,  joined  to  the  greatest  possible 
lenity  iji  his  character  and  his  politics,  preserved  the 
crown  to  tliis  royal  family;  and  \>ith  it  their  laws  and 
liberties  to  this  country.'  (Burke's  Appeal  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  TVhigs,  p.  63.) 

In  private  life  he  was  distinguished  by  his  hearty  good 
nature  and  social  dispositions.  His  conversation  and  man- 
ners were  somewhat  coarse  and  boisterous,  but  he  had 
the  happv  art  of  making  friends,  and  great  powers  of  per- 
suasion. For  business  of  all  kinds  he  had  an  extraordinary 
capacity,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  executed  it  led  Lord 
Horvey  to  say  that  *he  did  eveiything  with  the  same  ease 
and  tranquil hty  as  if  he  was  doing  nothing.' 

(Coxe  s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  IValpole ;  Smollett's 
History ;  Tindal's  ContinuatioH  of  Rapin ;  Historical 
Rp^rister ;  Political  State  of  Great  Britain;  Chandler's 
Debates  ;  Horace  Wali>ole's  Reminiscences.) 

WALPOLE,  HORiVCE  cEarl  of  Orford),  an  ingenious  and 
accomplished  writer  of  the  last  centur}',  was  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  Cathenne  Shorter, 
his  fii-st  wife,  and  was  born  October  5th,  1717.  When  he  had 
finished  his  educdion  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  he  lelt  England  and  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  more  than  two  years.  For  the  greater  part  of 
this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  Gray,  the  poet,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  at  school ;  but  a  dif- 
ference unfortunately^'  arose  between  the  two  friends,  and 
they  parted  at  Reggio,  in  July,  1741,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land oy  different  routes.  On  his  return  home  in  Septem- 
ber, 1741,  Walpole  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  Callington,  for  which  place  he  had 
been  elected  during  his  absence.  His  father's  administra- 
tion was  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which 
shortly  aflenvards  caused  its  downfal,  and  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  all  that  passed.  He  did  not 
however  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  His 
first  speech  was  delivered  in  March,  1742»  on  a  motion  for 
inquinng  into  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  the 
preceding  ten  years  of  his  administration,  and  was  favour- 
ably noticed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  after^vards  Lord  Chatham,  and 
by  Seeker,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Oxford.  When  the  in- 
terest excited  by  his  lather's  affairs  had  subsided,  he  was 
verv  rarely  induced  to  address  the  House.  He  moved  the 
address  in  17«')1,  and  spoke  in  1756  on  the  question  of  em- 
ploying Swiss  regiments  in  the  colonies.  In  1757  he 
excited  iilmself  with  much  ardour  in  favour  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Admiral  Byng.  These  are  the  chief  events  of  his 
public  life,  although  he  remained  in  parliament  till  1768,  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years.  In  1744  he  had  exchanged 
liis  seat  for  Callington  for  Castle  Rising ;  and  from  1754 
he  represented  King's  Lynn,  the  borough  which  had  re- 
turned his  father  for  many  years  to  parliament.  Public 
life  was  not  suited  tp  Horace  Wal pole's  pursuits  and  tastes, 
but  he  was  always  much  interested  in  politics.  His  family 
connections  had' early  identified  him  with  the  WTiig  party, 
but  his  speculations  verged  upon  republicanism.  To  show 
his  revoience  for  popular  rights  ancf  his  affected  hatred  of 
kings,  he  hung  up  in  his  bedroom  an  engraving  of  the 
dLath-wnirant  of  Charles  I.,  and  wrote  upon  it,  *  Magna 
Char! a.'  These  abstract  opinions  however  were  not  likely 
to  lead  him  into  any  practical  extravagance,  for  his  habits 
and  temper  of  mind  were  fastidiously  aristocratic. 

The  principal  amusement  and  business  of  Walpole  for 
many  yeai-s  of  his  life  were  the  building  and  decoration  of 
his  Gothic  villa  of  Strawberry-  Hill,  at  Twickenham.  It 
w  as  originally  a  small  cottage,  which  he  purchased  in  1747, 
but  grow  unuer  his  hands  into  a  so-called  mansion  of  con- 
siderable extent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compliment  his 
taste  in  architecture,  but  the  Gothic  style  was  not  at  that 
time  in  vogue,  and  many  fauHs  and  aMurdities  which  are 
now  apparent  at  Strawberry  Hill  must  be  referred  to  the 
noTelty  of  the  attempt  to  apply  to  a  modem  domestic  re- 
sidence the  characteristics  of  an  antient  style.  He  col- 
lected worics  of  Art  and  curiosities  of  ereiy  description  to 
ornament  his  house  and  gratify  his  tastet^>^nts,  pictures, 


miniatures,  armour,  books,  and  manuscripts.  He  was  en- 
abled to  indulge  in  these  expensive  pursuits  by  the  profits 
of  three  sinecure  offices  which  his  father  had  obtained  for 
him,  viz.  usher  of  the  exchequer,  comptroller  of  the  pipe, 
and  clerk  of  the  estreats. 

To  the  tastes  of  a  virtuoso  he  added  those  of  a 
man  of  letters.  His  earliest  compositions  were  in  veree, 
and  though  many  of  them  are  sprightly  and  agreeable, 
they  are  not  imaginative,  and  evince  but  little  aptness  for 
versification.  In  1732  he  published  his  'Mden  Wal- 
pohanae,'  a  work  of  little  pi'etension,  being  in  fact  a 
catalogue  of  his  father's  pictures  at  the  family-seat  of 
Houghton  Hall  in  Norfolk  ;  but,  like  other  literary  woria 
of  the  same  author,  it  was  consistent  with  his  favourite 
pursuits  and  studies,  while  it  ministered  tohisfkmilv  pride. 
In  1761  he  commenced  the  publication  of  *  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England,*  which  were  not  completed  until 
1771 ;  and  in  1763  he  added  a  '  Catalogue  of  Engraven.' 
Both  these  works  were  founded  upon  materials  supplied  by 
Vertue,  the  celebrated  engraver,  which  Walpole  worked 
up  into  several  entertaining  volumes  of  anecoote  and  cri- 
ticism upon  the  fine  arts.  In  1758  he  published  his  'Cata- 
logue of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.'  In  this  work  he  con- 
trived to  enliven  a  long  list  of  peculiarly  dull  writers  with 
agreeable  anecdotes,  and  a  smart  and  happy  style  of  writ- 
ing, for  which  he  is  remarkable. 

Walpole's  celebrated  novel,  the  •  Castle  of  Otranto,"  ap- 
peared in  1764,  as  a  tmnslation,  by  William  Marshall,  from 
the  Italian  of  Onuphrio  Muitilto,  which  the  author  in- 
tended as  an  anagram  of  his  own  name.  This  romance, 
being  in  a  new  style,  excited  various  opinions  at  the  time, 
but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  eminently  popular  and  successful, 
and  is  still  read  with  interest  as  one  of  our  standard  novels. 
In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  •  The  applause  due  to 
chastity  of  style,  to  a  happy  combination  ol  supernatural 
agency  with  numan  interest,  to  a  tone  of  feudal  mannen: 
and  language,  sustained  by  characters  strongly  marked  and 
well  discriminated,  and  to  unity  of  action,  producing 
scenes  alternately  of  interest  and  grandeur — ^the  app]au.«e, 
in  fine,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  him  who  can  excite  tlw 
passions  of  fear  and  pity,  must  be  awarded  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Castle  of  Otranto."  *  Lord  Byron  goes  even  further 
in  his  praise,  and  calls  the  *  Castle  of  Otranto'  the  fint 
romance  in  our  language. 

Four  years  later,  another  work  of  imagination  was  pub- 
lished. The  tragedy  of  *The  Mysterious  Mother'  i« 
founded  upon  a  disgusting  tale  of  incest  *  more  truly 
horrid  even  than  that  of  CEdipus,*  as  Walpole  himself  de- 
scribes it,  and  is  worked  up  with  great  dramatic  spirit. 
It  is  perhaps  the  work  which  indicates  most  strongly  Wal- 
pole's  powers  of  genius  and  imagination. 

His  next  publication  was  the  '  Historic  Doubta  on  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  III.,'  a  remarkably  in- 
genious and  acute  examination  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  historians  have  founded  their  accounts  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  that  period.  Besides  these  larger  works,  be 
was  continually  publishing  minor  compositiona,  such  as 
various  papers  in  the  *  World  *  and  other  periodicals,  hm 

*  £98ay  on  Modem  Gardening,'  the  *  Hieroglyphic  Tales,' 
and  '  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  George  I.  and  II.' 
He  also  prepareil '  Memoirs'  of  the  ten  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  which  were  not  published  until  after 
his  death.  These  contain  many  curious  events  not  re- 
corded elsewhere,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
them  as  an  historical  work,  for  the  author's  prejudices  and 
political  partialities  are  too  open  to  entitle  his  evidence  or 
judgment  to  much  weight. 

But  the  cleverest  and  certainly  the  most  entertaining  of 
all  Walpole's  writings  are  his  letters,  addressed  to  various 
friends, collected  bv himself,  and  published  atdifferent  times 
since  his  death.  Walter  Scott  calls  him  *  the  best  letter- 
writer  in  the  English  language,'  and  Byron  speaks  of  his 
letters  as  *  incomparable.'    Another  writer  remarks  that 

*  his  epistolary  talents  have  shown  our  language  to  be 
capable  of  all  the  charms  of  the  French  of  Maidame  de 
S^vigne.'  No  one  indeed  can  fail  to  be  entertained  by 
the  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  of  gossip,  of  lively  and 
fanciful  conceits,  of  scandal,  and  of  bons-moi*,  with  which 
nearly  every  page  is  enriched.  The  style  is  gay  and 
sprightly,  and  admirably  suited  for  correspondence.  Had 
his  letters  been  the  spontaneous  communications  of  a  friend 
unbending  his  mind  in  famihar  intercourse  with  another, 
and  writing  without  forethought  or  labour,  they  could  onl/ 
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as^  CM      l3,Mi^ 


J. I  was.  n.''  I 

ScsiiiHiU  liu)  ptift  i4  Uic  pnpuktiou  %>f  the  |Huii«h  i'^tt^o-J 

■   '.v(\  it)  in  ■"  ■   ■     ■"'■::    't    :   ':•..     .,'■'.    . 
(own*hin, 


1  imkJ  volnnir^  m  t't>fi*i'^- 

:ht  ill  which,  imtwith* 

I  ion  Knfj  ImU  met  with 

piLi^iHird  in  to Ji sideling'  hiji©\'»fi 


>»^1l\     lie r>U Tier" h  ■ 

&imt  of  Hti't.iiv/  Hi 
lit  an  itjt*'iilJoii  oi' 

|U8nce  \m  liis  ectiior,  iii  > 

line  ^hts  \i*ry  fl 

tJit*  work?,  be  J*iu;n  ^ 

III  l7J>lhi?im-  -^■■^'    '■.■  -■"■^■■^^    Cr- .■    *i-'-i    .:-^l   - 

Mor«l,  ill  thf 

nu  Iha^t,  ru  . ....-»  ....... 

lilt*  WHa  tlkn  '.itv,      Ht5 

reveri  took  .  mhI  n*rd)' 

tJtc  iitli*  ^vh4*n  hr  ti  oi"  hi*  Jeltrni 

tfiut  pv'rioil  wt*re  ►  k*  ol'  I  he  JhU* 

^!  !.      Hi*  liv*Hl  tui  M\  vi'Ht>  ivHiuwniFiiii,  in  the 

till   >  Lti'  nil  lu>  iiicuiltie*,  Ujovitjh  hi^  linib*  Imd 

(!ti?  frewui'tit  attaeK>T  of  thr  gout,  from 

irci     lie  (lirci  in  \hr  Htlth  T^ivr  of  hi« 

ij'.\  nt  (ji*  iious*'  UT  Btrkdey  Square*  o!i  lh*i  2Mii  of  iMurtih* 

Iiom<*c  Walpt>Ic  r-    •    '  ^  -  iTgnrdcd  either  tm  a  wtw?  or 
a  ^r€j(i.t    mitn.     ■  .    vanity,   and   iueoimEti^ncy 

V.  ,**  t;rM,.,tM...it  feiiU,^.  .r,  ;m^  mind*  and  hi*  workii  do  not 
3  ve  been  su«*t*ptible  of  ^«it  elevitian  of 

V  ,  iiiciple.  He  had  a  imtuml  tii*$t«  for  HtnaJl  Mild 

tnftinj*  ttimjf»»  and  «n  ivvomoit  to  the   more  importftnt 
vs^  of  life:   htit  fh(^n  it  b  tnie  that  h«  nbvuyst  pro* 
fa  In.'  n  f  i  of  e^t*  »nd  (atthion^  ^vho§©  lite- 

Turl*  ^>i'i  kfn  nt>t  frtr  faiiii*,  hut  lor  fpcrnfil- 

iwi,      Ih  ftttuLtt;d  ti>  ^,  ilu?  distrtiftt^r  of  n  mmn 

rJdf*!f«,  but  WHS  atut^  L*  t<i  mtidi^m,  p^cdy 

int**,  and  envio^i*  tit  ^nv  imn^  of  athpni*      He  ptt" 
to  di'*pUft  the  vourt*  yd  all  hi»  Uiougtit*  iir^jrt*  of 

Miwvswid  ' '- '  He  vttkf*  a  repubhcftn  and 

<aU     Hf  V  1  mnk^  yet  whmi  it  fell  to  hln 

■  1  ?i  n t  t y  ;*.-.... -  .1.     I n  |>ri  vnt e  J i f e  ) it*  »\ »o vv«*d 

viftii«i»  nor  i*  he  ishMfgeftbIc  with  any 

iPrf/iief:  t(j  /f  yr*-*,  41ti.,  17^2;  Sir  Wftller  Scroti V  Lhm 
'Mf  thr  Nfirf^hfs\  vnL  iii,  \y,  2iHJ  j  Lnrti  Dov^tb  /.//W  qf 
jfiormit  H  -Ho  I  he  *  Letters  to   ^Ir   Horace 

Mann;*  I  mr^  December,    1818^  No,  ki.; 

Qmifit^iy  th^-vwu',  % o,  xxtvii.,  April,  ISIH  \  Biintfif^h Htf- 
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Nc*.  lem. 


c^cntnry, 

vvtiit']]  \vi  ,  ■         ■     '■        :  ■  ■ ;.  ■ 

Moil*  :  The  towiT  is  of  Une  propor-^ 
S  by  11  lofly  tvjiirt\  which,  irom  Itt 
(Oil I  ituAtiotit  lonn*  <i  I*o^^pu^uml» ohjet't*   'ITier* 

iirt  -Jt^r   Epwcopvtl   t^hrir*'h*'H   or   ch*p?U   in   tht 

piiLf lih  -  51.  faul's,  a  bft I"  "  '     '  ^  <"  •   - 

t<*€t»rp,  in  the  town,  rri 

timr-9i!hoi>l :   a  trhapel  tii   v% :  f 

part  of  the  pAri*h  j   and  onv 

r..,.,  ..Kovi?  two  ntilcJi  lawth  ,..   i..,    ^^^vm.  ►    m 

i   !**fVt?ral  placet  of  wo  whip  for   1'  dm* 

--.!..  .    ,    -,   ..itld   two  <>atll0Jlc   elmpi-"lv.  iiTh-    of  tlir-i.  •  -r,Tn»« 

Grecmn  edifice     There  b  a  i 

bmidinjf,  with  thi?  bomngh  '^■-*"        .  :      .  :       i^ 

fieient,  in  the  basfcenii-nl  *tnry-  A  Imrn borate  publif  bbnuy 
and  newn-foomt  with  a  Doric  colonrmde,  hiu*  oeen  fTectecU 
and  tb^L^  are  comiuotUoti)^  premiAea  for  tb«  grammar* 
R^hool,  j 

foi'dfiliin*  co«l-ileldi  ami  IVord-* 

^hire  iron  diitrict,  and  pnrtLviir.-^  mrj^rn  ni  \\mt  nmnuiacturet 
In  \Ki\f  t200  rovn*  bestde*  wofJien  and  chddren,  were  em* 
ployed  in  m?'  "  '  ^^^  ns,  gas4ub«fi,  cbainsjs  loelt**,  kni, 
^adp^,  nhovel  .  screws,  files,  ed^e-tools,  bnrkletv 

stirnip-iron*.  Li :  .1'  :  ^,  and  machinery'.  There  are  bmwi  an4 
iroti  foundriea;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  ci>aK]>ila  and  free* 
btonc  quarrii*«>  ("oa^iderable  tnide  in  malt  ia  earrif  d  on ; 
th*2rc  are  a  weekly  market  (on  Toe*day),  and  three  yearly 
fairs.  The  manviiiiettire  of  braas  and  iron  goods  is  earned 
on  in  Ibe  milparta  of  the  pamh,  and  e^ipieially  in  tht 
village  of  Bloxwigh,  «s  well  at  in  the  town*  Tbert;  is  one 
banking  establiahment  in  the  town. 

Walsall  appeat^  to  be  a  bofongh  by  pfeseription,  but  Is 
of  eompmratively  modem  ori^in»and  tt&  franchises  and  im* 
mnnitie^  were  origin  ally  of  little  importance*  By  the  lie- 
form  Act  it  wa4  empowered  to  return  one  member  to  par- 
liament.  The  parliamentary  boron §irh  does  not  include  IJia 
delacheti  fMirtiim  af  ttie  mnnieipal  borough  and  norlAhir 
ThK  num:  i-^  in  18:13^  wa»  67!^ ;  in  m'*9«W,ai7 ; 

•4hcrwinte  ;r     >       '  H  in  four  years  of  15?^.    By  the  Mutiid* 

}mi  Refc^rrii  A<^t  the  borough",  retaining:  ita  ori^nal  limita 
br  munieipttJ  ptirposefit  was  divided  into  throe  wiir*Ji*,  with 
Bill  aklenneii  and  eighteen  eo^ncillors**  It  baa  a  commi*- 
aion  of  Ufre  peace.  There  are  quarter^M'aBions,  peitv 
i«id^)iii  we«kly«  and  a  Court  of  He  cord  for  eatiiei  under  W% . 
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The  living  of  Walsall  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  368/.,  with  a  glebe-house  ;  the  perpetual  curacies 
of  St.  Paul  and  Bloxwich  are  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
50/.  and  143/.  respectively ;  Bloxwich  has  a  glebe-house. 
The  value  of  Walsidl  Wood  is  not  given.  All  are  in  the 
rural  deanery  of  Tamworth  and  Tutbury,  the  archdeaconry 
uf  Staiibrd,  and  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant-school  with 
35  boys  and  35  ffirls ;  twenty-one  other  day-schools,  with 
705  boys  and  488  girls:  making  a  total  of  1263  children, 
or  about  one  in  twelve  of  the  population  under*  daily  in- 
bt  met  ion.  One  of  the  day-schools  was  an  endowed  gram- 
mar-school with  60  boys;  another  an  endowed  English 
school  with  84  boys;  two  were  national  and  blue-coat 
schools  combined,  with  IW  boys  and  139  girls ;  and  ei^ht 
others  were  partly  supported  by  endowment  or  subscrip- 
tion, and  one  by  a  gntnt  from  the  grammar-school.  Four 
day-schools  were  also  Sunday-schools,  with  298  boys  and 
242  girls ;  besides  which  there  were  four  other  Sunday- 
schools,  with  GJi)  boys  and  528  girls :  making  a  total  of 
1738  children  under  instruction  on  Sunday.  There  are 
some  almshouses  and  several  charitable  bequests  for  the 
poor  of  the  town.  Races  are  held  about  Michaelmas,  and 
asscniblii^s  at  the  race  time  and  other  times.  (Rickman's 
Gothic  Arrhil^riurr  :  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

WAI-SIIAM,  NORTH.     [Norfolk.] 

WAI^SINCiHAM,  NEW  AND  OLD.     [Norfolk.] 

WAI^SINGHAM,  or  WALSINGHAMUS,  THOMAS, 
an  Enelish  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  native 
1)1'  Norfolk,  and  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St. 
Albans.  Bishop  Nicolson  conceives  that  he  was  *  very 
probably  repiu-s  professor  of  history  in  that  monastery  about 
the  year  1440.'  He  is  the  author  of  two  historical  works 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  one  entitled  *  Historia 
J5revis,  ab  Etlvardo  primo  ad  Henricum  quintum  *  (it  ex- 
tcuds  in  fact  from  a.d.  1273,  the  first  year  of  Edward  L, 
to  1422,  the  last  year  of  Henry  V.) ;  the  other,  *  Ypodigma 
Xeustriae,  vel  Normanniae,  ab  imiptione  Normannorum 
usque  ad  annum  6  recrni  Henrici  quinti '  (a.d.  1418).  Both 
these  works  were  published  together  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
in  tblio,  at  Tendon,  in  1574.  Both  are  also  contained  in 
Camden's  *  Anglica,  Norman^ica,  Hibemica,  Cambrica  k 
Veteribus  Scripta,'  fol.,  FraLcof.,  1603;  the  *  Historia 
Bi*evi«,'  from  p.  57  to  408 ;  the  *  Ypodiefina  Neustriae,' 
from  J).  401)  to  51)2.  Waltinffl  Am,  in  his  *  Historia  Brevis,' 
takes  up  the  narriitive  from  th  point  where  Matthew  Paris 
ends;  *  and  he  raitrht  well,*  Nicolson  observes,  *  seem  to 
be  Paris's  continuator,  were  his  language  answerable  to 
his  matter.'  But  although  his  style  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, Walsingham  has  in  both  his  works  preserved 
many  facts  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  His 
account  of  the  reitcn  of  Edward  II..  according  to  Nicolson, 
is  wholly  borrowed  from  Sir  Thomas  de  la  More,  or  Moor, 
a  contemporary  writer,  who  drew  up  a  Life  of  Edward  II. 
in  French,  of  which  there  is  alsd  a  Latin  translation  in 
Camden's  '  Anorlica,'  &c.,  pp.  ,593-603. 

WALSINGHAM.  or  WALSYNGHAM,  SIR  FRANCIS, 
ar>  En^linh  statesman  of  distinguished  ability,  was  de- 
scended from  an  antient  family,  and  was  born  at  Chisel- 
hurst  in  Kent,  it  is  commonly  stated  in  the  year  1536. 
The  authority  lor  this  date  we  believe  to  be  an  account, 
tmnsmitted  fcy  a  correspondent  to  the  publishers  of  a  work 
called  *  British  Bioirraphy,'  vol.  iii.,  8vo.,  London,  1767,  of 
an  original  picture  of  Walsingham  painted  in  1578,  making 
him  then  foily-two  years  of  age.  (See  note  to  p.  295.) 
Hii  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  William  Walsing- 
ham, Esq.  of  Scadbury,  in  the  parish  of  Chiselhurst ;  and 
of  .loice,  daughter  of  fedmund  Denny,  Esq.  of  Cheshunt  in 
Hcrtfordahin'. 

AOiT  ^t.ulyinir  at  Kincc's  College,  Cambrid|?e,  Walsing- 
ham wtMit  to  travel  on  the  Continent ;  and  he  remained 
fib  road,  makiiiir  active  use  of  his  opportunities  of  exannn- 
ini:  the  state  of  foreign  countries  and  acquiring  their  lan- 
^rujimrs,  till  atUrthc  accession  of  Elizabeth.  On  his  return 
lo  Kui^land  his  accoinplisiihments  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Cecil,  under  whom  he  was  soon  introduced 
t<i  hii;h  and  cimfidential  employment  in  the  public  service. 
Tlis  tirst  im]>oiiant  mission  is  genemlly  assumed  to  have 
'cin  to  France  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reic:n  of  Charles 
1\„  but  nothmjii  fui-ther  is  known  of  it  than  what  is  stated 
ia  his  epitaph,  that  alh-r  reaching  the  ape  of  manhood 
yinatura  jam  act  ate  he  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  orator,  or 
jcp'O.'sentativc,  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  France  (apud 


Galium),  for  Beveral  years,  in  a  most  turbulent  time.  Bit 
it  does  not  appear  why  the  words  in  the  epitaph  may  not 
refer  to  what  is  generally  called  WalsinRham'i  aeeoad 
French  embassy,  upon  which  we  know  that  ne  waa  aentii 
August,  1570,  and  which  detained  him  at  Paris  till  April, 
1573.  On  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coqd- 
cil ;  and  soon  after  he  was  knighted.  In  1578  he  was  not 
as  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands;  in  1581  again  to 
France ;  and  in  1583  to  Scotland.  In  October,  156(^ 
having  had  all  along  the  chief  direction  of  the  measuici 
that  were  taken  for  the  detection  of  Babington'a  consphicj, 
he  served  as  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  trial  of  Muj 
Queen  of  Scots.  Soon  after  this,  according  to  his  epitaph, 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  still  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  it'  must  have  been  in  1567 
that,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  story  which  is  t^onamonly  told, 
he  mana^d  to  retard  for  a  whole  year  the  preparation  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  bv  getting  the  bills  upon  which  the 
money  was  to  be  raised  protested  at  Genoa,  through  tbe 
agency  of  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter  House,  having 
previously  discovered  the  design  of  the  King  of  Spain  u 
iitting  out  that  armament  by  having  the  letter  of  fail 
majesty  to  the  pope,  in  which  the  secret  was  intimated, 
stolen  from  the  cabinet  in  which  it  was  looked  up,  though 
the  medium  of  a  Venetian  priest  retained  as  his  spy  t 
Rome,  who  got  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  tslu 
the  key  out  of  his  holiness's  pocket  while  he  was  asleep. 
Such  a  proceeding,  strange  as  it  now  sounds,  was  not  it 
all  foreign  to  the  spirit  or  practice  of  the  statesmanship  of 
that  age,  and  was  quite  alter  the  manner  of  Walsingham, 
whose  whole  system  was  founded  upon  and  maintained  bj 
bribery,  espionage,  and  all  the  forms  of  deception.  '  To 
him,'  says  his  warm  admirer  and  panegyrist,  Lloyd,  *  men'* 
(aces  spake  as  much  as  their  tongues,  and  theu*  count^ 
nances  were  indexes  of  their  hearts.  He  would  so  bod 
men  with  questions,  and  draw  them  on,  that  they  dii- 
covered  themselves  whether  they  answered  or  were  silent. 
He  outdid  the  Jesuits  in  their  own  bow,  and  overreached 
them  in  their  own  equivocation  and  mental  reservation: 
never  settling  a  lie,  but  warily  drawing  out  and  discover- 
ing truth.  So  good  was  his  intelligence,  that  he  was  con- 
fessor to  most  of  the  papists  before  their  death,  as  they 
had  been  to  their  brethren  before  their  treasons.  Be 
maintained  fifty-three  agents  and  eighteen  spies  in  forei^ 
courts  ;  and,  for  two  pistoles  an  order,  had  all  the  private 

papers  in  Europe Few  letters  escaped  hi» 

hands ;  and  he  could  read  their  contents  without  touching 
the  seals.* 

For  all  this,  Walsingham  was  the  very  reverse  of  a  man 
of  mere  policy  and  expediency.  His  personal  integiity 
and  disinterestedness  are  unquestionable ;  his  morality  wu 
strict,  to  the  verge  of  asceticism ;  his  religious  seal  drew 
him  all  his  life  towards  puritanism,  and  in  his  latter  dap 
lilted  him  alike  above  the  enjoyments  and  the  cares  of  this 
world.  For  some  time  before  his  death  he  seems  to  liave 
retired  from  business,  and  to  have  spent  his  time,  with 
little  or  no  society,  at  his  house  at  Bam-£Ims.  Here  be 
died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1590.  *  He  was,'  says  Camden 
*  a  most  steady  assertor  of  the  reformed  religion,  understood 
well  the  intrigues  of  government,  and  as  well  how  to  gain 
and  improve  the  good  affections  of  the  people,  so  as  to 
seive  his  own  turn  ;  insomuch  that  his  quickness  and  dis- 
patch of  business  made  him  be  considered  by  the  queen  u 
a  man  that  ever  outdid  himself ;  and  the  papists  foand 
him,  to  their  great  mortification,  a  person  of  that  intelli- 
gence and  penetration,  and  so  dexterous  at  finding  out 
their  tricks  and  designs  against  religion,  his  prince,  sod 
country,  that  they  complained  of  him  as  a  very  subtle  and 
insidious  man.  Indeed,  he  watched  the  practices  of  these 
men  with  so  great  an  expense,  that  he  lessened  his  estate 
by  that  means,  and  brought  himself  so  far  in  debt,  that  he 
was  buried  privately  by  night,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  withont 
any  manner  of  funeral  solemnity.'  KlizabeTh,  witli  all  her 
professed  appreciation  of  Walsmghams  di]ifi:ence  and  im- 
nortant  services,  seems  to  have  kept  him  tliroughout  his 
life  on  short  allowance.  Even  of  honours,  if  we  except 
his  knighthood  and  the  offices  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
he  had  none.  Camden  savs  he  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  has  been  generally  followed  in  that  statement ;  but  we 
believe  it  is  unfounded. 

Walsingham  was  married  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  8L 
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ChuUterui,  bom  at  ADendorf,  in  Thuringia,  studied  divinity 
mt  Jena,  and  paid  great  attention  to  claancal  and  oriental 
luiguages.  He  was  appointed  profewor  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew at  Jena,  and  Bubaeauently  oecame  superintendent  of 
the  Lutheran  church  in  tne  duchy  of  Saxe-€rotha,  and  in  the 
duchy  of'Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel.  He  died  at  Brunswick, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  NoTeml>er,  1640.  He  is  the  author  of, 
1,  *Diatriba  elenctica  de  Constantini  Magni  Baptismo, 
Donatione,  et  Leeatione  ad  Concilium  Nicaenum,  contra 
Baroninus  ;*  2,  *  Problemata  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Syriaca, 
Graeca;*  3,  •  De  Papae  Primatu  et  Anti-Christo;'  4,*Lu- 
thems  natus,  denatus,  sk  Papicolamm  Calumniis  vindi- 
catus;'  5,  *Vicrzig  Fra^nvonder  Seelen  Untand,  Essenz, 
Wesen,  Natur  und  Eigenschalt,  wider  Jacob  Bohmen.' 
lliis  work  is  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated 
theosophist  Jacob  Bohmen.  The  Life  of  Walther  is  not  in 
Freherus,  *Theatrum  Vironim  eruditione  clarorum,'  as 
Jocher  pretends,  in  his  Allgemeines  Gelehr ten-Lexicon, 
(Comp.  Zeuroerus,  Vitcie  Profestorum  Jenentiunu) 
WALTKER,  MICHAEL,  bom  in  1593.  was  the  son  of 
John  Walther,  a  rich  merchant  and  patrician  at  Niimbere, 
who  intended  to  bring  his  son  up  to  his  business,  for  which 

gurpose  he  sent  him  to  a  rich  merchant  at  Thas  in  Bo- 
emia.  Young  Walther  however  disliked  trade,  and  his 
faUier  had  him  educated  for  a  scholar.  In  1610  Walther 
went  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  first  studied 
medicine,  but  he  afterwards  pursued  theological  studies  at 
Giessen,  Altdorf,  and  Jena.  In  1618,  Elizabeth,  duchess 
of  Bninswick-Wolfenbiittel,  appointed  him  her  chaplain  ; 
and  in  1622  her  son,  Duke  Julius  Frederic,  gave  him  a 
chair  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Helmstiidt.  In  1626, 
Rudolph  Christian,  sovereign  count  of  Ostfriesland,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  di^nitjr  of  general  superintendent  of 
the  Lutheran  church  m  his  dominions.  Several  distin- 
guished works  on  divinity  which  he  published  during  the 
course  of  these  years  had  made  his  name  known  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  univeruties  of  Rostock  and  Wittenberg  both 
offered  him  a  chair  of  divinity,  which  however  he  declined. 
However,  in  1642  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  Frederic, 
Duke  of  Bmnswick-Luneburg,  who  appointed  him  general 
superintendent  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  his  duchy.  He  died 
at  Zelle,  on  the  9th  of  Febmary,  1662.  His  principal  works 
are: — 1,  *  Hamus  et  Laqueus  Salomonis,*  Emden,  1628, 
4to. ;  2,  *  Officina  Biblica,*  Niimberg,  1636,  4to. ;  1668, 
4to.  This  book  shows  the  extensive  learning  of  the  au- 
thor, and  is  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  Apocrypha ; 
it  also  gives  information  on  several  writings  attributed  to 
the  Apostles  which  are  not  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 3,  *  Harmonia  totius  Sacrae  Scripturac,  sive  Con- 
ciliatio  Loconim  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  apparenter 
sibi  contradicentium/  Niimberg,  1637,  4to.  This  book 
ran  through  seven  editions  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years. 
4,  *Tractatus  de  Manna,'  Leiden,  1633,  12mo. ;  5,  *Ex- 
ercitationes  Biblicae,'  Niimberg,  1638,  4to. ;  6,  '  Quadra- 
gena  Miscellaneamm  Theologicanim  ;*  this  book  was  the 
forerunner  of— 7,  '  Centuria  Miscellaneamm  Theologi- 
camm,'  Niimberg,  1646,  4to.,  in  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses one  hundred  difficult  questions  concerning  divinity. 
Similar  works  are :— 8, '  Liber  singularis  Quaesitomm  et 
Responsomm  Theologicomm,  per  epistolas;*  9,  'Spici- 
legium  Controversiamm  illustrium  XXII.  de  Dei  Nomini- 
bus;*  10,  'Postilla  Mosaica,  oder  Erklamng  etlicher  His- 
torien,  Fiirbilder,  und  Spriiche  aus  den  Tiinf  Biichem 
Mosis;*  11,  ^Postilla  Evangelica,'  &c. ;  13, « Der  Gtildene 
Schliissel  des  Alten,  und  der  siisse  Kem  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments, das  ist,  Griindliche  Erklamng  der  tiefsinnigen 
Epiitel  S.  Pauli  an  die  Hebraeer  ;*  this  book  was  much  es- 
teemed. The  leaming  of  Walther  was  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged, but  the  length  of  his  works  and  his  want  of 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  were  condemned. 
Walther  had  a  son,  called  Michakl  Walther,  like  his 
father,  who  was  bom  at  Aurich  in  1638,  and  who  became 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  aftervvards  of  divinity,  in  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  died  in  1692.  He  pub- 
lished several  ^ood  worics  both  on  mathematics  and  di- 
vinity. Thepnncipal  are  : — 1,  'Disquisitio  Mathematica 
•ie  mutuis  Sidemm  Radiationibus  quas  vulgo  Aspectus 
vocant,*  Wittenberg,  1660,  4to.;  2,  'De  Harmonia  Mu- 
sica  ;*  3,  *De  Novo  Legislatore  Christo  contra  Socinianos 
et  Arminianos;  several  dissertations  on  comets,  the 
golden  miml>er,  the  torrid  zone,  on  geographidd  longi- 
tude, &c. 

Freherus,  Theatntm  Virorum  Eruditione  Clarorum^  p. 
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629,  &c.;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrien-Lexicom ;  Tk 
Cataloi  •    '•'  -   -    ~ 


of  the  Library  of  the  British  Mtiseunu) 
WALTHER,  GEORG  CHRISTOPH.  a  German  km. 
consult,  was  bom  in  1601,  at  Rothenborg«  fonaerlyH 
imperial  town  on  the  Tauber  in  Franconia.  In  1020  he 
went  to  Strasshurg,  where  he  studied  law*  and  in  16SS81k 
took  his  degrees  in  law  in  the  university  of  Altdort  h 
1631  the  senate  of  his  native  town  appointed  him  preiide&t 
of  the  chancery  of  uistice,  which  office  he  held  till  hii 
death,  in  1056.  As  Walther  waa  well  acquiMnted  with  the 
public  law  of  Germany,  several  princes  and  other  merabm 
of  the  circle  of  Franconia  employed  him  aa  their  icpsMB- 
tative  during  the  different  diplomatical  transactions  whaeh 
either  m*ec^ed  or  followed  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  it 
1648.  He  wrote:  1, 'Methodus  JuraStudendi;'  2, 'liber 
de  Statu,  Ji^ribus  et  Privile^is  Doctomm ;'  d,  *  De  Mctitii 
et  Hospitationibus  Militanbus;'  4,  '  De  RenundatioK 
Successionum  vel  Haereditatis  ;*  5,  *  Hannonia  Thee- 
logico-Juridico-Politico-Philosophica,'  which  waspuhhshed 
af&r  his  death. 

(Frehems,  Theatrum  Virorum  Eruditione  Claranm,  li, 
p.  1144-5;  .Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexieim.) 

WALTHER,  CHRISTIAN,  a  German  divine  of  com- 
derable  merit,  was  bom  in  16Q5,  at  Norkitten,  not  fiir  fioa 
Konigsberg,  where  he  began  his  academic  studies,  which  he 
continued  at  Leipzig,  and  finished  at  Jena.  He  took  Ik 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Jena,  in  1677*  and  returned  to  hs 
native  country,  where  he  held  several  eccleaiastical  ofiices. 
In  1701  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy  o( 
Science  at  Beriin,  and  in  1702  the  faculty  of  Franklort-oc- 
the-Oder  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  D.D.  la  17(B 
he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  divinity  in  the  au- 
versity  of  Konigsberg,  and  in  the  following  year  be  in» 
invested  with  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  synai^scue  (h 
the  Jews  in  that  town.  During  some  time  he  was  Rector 
Magnificus  of  the  university  of  Konigsberg,  where  he  di^ 
in  1717.  His  principal  works  are,  1,  *  Tractatus  de  Cnlta 
Divino  sanctuarii  Veteris  Testamenti,  c^uem  atando  fieri 
oportebat ;'  2, '  De  Duabus  Tabulis  Lapideia  ;*  3,  *De  quatoo: 
Poenarum  generibus  apud  Hebraeos;*  4,  *Disputatiooe> 
VIII.  de  Pluralitate  personarum  in  Divinia,  ex  Genesi  i 
26) ;'  5, '  Disputationes  III.  de  ingressu  Sacerdotia  sumici 
solenni  Expiationis  die  in  Sanctum  Sanctorum;'  6,'Pro- 
grammata  V.  de  Semine  Abrahae  in  quo  benedicuntu: 
Omnes  Gentes.'  Walther  also  published  the  be^ningcf 
the  work  of  Moses  Maimoniues  on  Circumcision,  wilii 
notes  and  a  Latin  translation. 

(Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gel ehr  ten -Lexicon,') 
WALTHER,  HEINRICH  A'NDREAS^  bom  in  169C 
at  Konigsberg  in  Hesse,  became  miniater  at  Worms  in 
1729,  and  in  1733  he  was  appointed  minister  at  St.  Caihe 
rineat  Frankfort-on-t he-Mam.  In  1741  the  rank  of  senior 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  at  Frankfort  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  in  the  same  year  the  faculty  of  Giessen  crested 
him  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  at  Frankfort  in  17*^ 
His  principal  works  are :  1,  '  Disputatio  ex  Antiquitatc 
Orientali  de  Zabiis ;'  2,  *  Dissertatio  de  Dominic  Homini-* 
in  Bruta,  ex  officiis  ejus  in  hujus  Dominii  exercitio  obier- 
vandis ;'  3,  *  Finstemiss  bey  dem  vermeinten  Lichte  ^ 
Romisch-Catholischen  Lehre,  gegeneinvon  einem  Jesuiten 
heraus  gegebenes  Biichlein,  genannt  Licht  in  der  Fimter- 
niss  ;*  4,  *  Exegesis  Epistolae  Judae  ;'  5,  *  Erste  Gna^t 
der  Weisheit  und  Tugend.*  This  book  has  been  imitated 
by  several  later  writers,  and  has  given  birth  to  an  excellent 
work  for  the  use  of  children,  entitled  *  Lehren  der  Weis- 
heit und  Tugend  ;*  6,  *  Erliiuterter  Katechismus.'  He  edited 
and  accompanied  with  a  preface  the  '  Fneinkhuler  Cile- 
chismus.' 

WALTHER,  CHRISTOPH  THEODOSIUS,  was  bom  it 
Schildberg,  in  Brandenburg,  in  1699,  and  studded  divinitv 
at  Halle.  Frederic  IV.,  kine  of  Denmark,  havins  ap^e3 
to  the  faculty  of  Halle  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
young  theologians  who  would  go  as  missionaries  to  the 
DanisQ  possessions  in  East  India,  Walther  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. He  went  accordingly  to  Copenhagen  in  1706, 
accompanied  by  Henry  Pliitschow  and  tne  celebrated  Bsr- 
tholomew  Ziegenbalg.  They  arrived  at  Tranouebar  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1706,  and  until  then  the  Danes  nad  not  suc- 
ceeded in  propagating  Christianity  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  that  colony.  Walther,  after  havmg  learned  Ftortu- 
guese,  with  Tamuland  several  other  Indian  dialects,  Tisited 
the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  his  pious  zeal  was  re- 
warded with  great  success.  He  founded  the  missionary  csti- 
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peat,  and  tiiav  b<?  readily  propagTited  by  cuftitsgM, 

Walton;  bryan.   [PolvclottsO 

WALTON,  rZAAK,  tbe  *  Father  of  Aiiding;  m*  bom 
at  Stafford  t»n  tlie  9tb  of  August,  1593.  ~Thti  npAttof 
btplbms  flitd  burialti  mipplie^  the  name  of  hit  fkiji«r,  ono 
Jervie  Walton,  who  appt!ars  to  have  bei?n  of  the  rank  of  a 
TPoman^  Nothing  iiiort!  ii  known  of  tbis  uenon,  exempt 
ilwit  He  diffd  in  Ibe  jtM  1096-7,  leavmg  hig  eon  Uaak,  it 
it  stippo*rd,  M\  orphan. 

Fiom  the  Ihtie  of  Waltoifs  birth  op  to  the  age  tiftwetity* 
nothing  lb  known  of  him.  It  i^  p retimed  that  be  \v^ 
apprenticed  to  a  r«?lation  of  the  sanie  na^ne  who  dwell 
in  ift'hiteehapcl,  antl  in  described  as  a  stempiitifr,  or  bo^iieft 
biit  the  identity  of  1rad^*  fi^ems  to  be  the  *olo  ffround  for 
thitt  eonjecture.  Ue  niubt  ho>vf  ver  BOon  after  the  n\^e  of 
twenty  have  h^eu  enf^nged  in  biiirineaa  on  bis  own  acconntt 
Ibr  in  )@24  Sir  John  Hawkins  states  on  the  authority  of  a 
deed  In  his  pCime««ion,  that '  Wall(>n  d^elt  on  the  north 
aide  of  Fleet  Street,  in  a  house  two  tlooi^  wc&t  of  Chancery 
L&ne,  and  abutting  on  a  oiesiua^e  known  by  II le  »ipi  01 
Ibc  ••  Harrow,**  and  that  hia  house  was  then  iu  the  joint 
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!  ^une.     I21  \B-iB  hr  had  a 

■n„    '.\ho  di*.d   alter  a  IV w 

Waitoei  tjutar^  van 

165L     In  .  ,        ir^btsd  a  oul- 

I'f  Sir  Ht'tu)  V\ulto]i(*  IwlUr-,  |>uviu»»  vSif*  ,  imdrr 

of*  licUquiJC  WatloniaBJB,'  to  wliub  he  jux^XL-d 

Uu:  Uie  ofWoltoTi, 

Wait  on  bad  by  hii  mama^e  ff^dntiaciiofim  idanliHed  him- 
ijelf  with  the  iCovftSitrt  party,  ni"^  •'■■         >    '  * 

apptova]  of  OiaAcis  I.  of  the  '5 

with  ofber  orc^uniatarii:ei|  rendci^^*  >  •  *>*  wk 

diffii^iiH  and  dan^rerouJ*  sen' ice  wtm  1    llij 

period  of  bii  Ul'*! ;    the   *  Leawr  C  bee 

oonfldtd  10  luf»  care  after  the  or,  by 

Chi^lea  IL*  for  cafe  conveyaiii'         j  itraol*^ 

dt^taik  thia  service  in  hia  '*  Mattory  ol  tiir  1  > 
ter/  and  de<^)are#  that  Waitaii  wm  *  VfvU  ,   ■    ■  .  h 

w«ll  b«- loved  of  all  good  men/ 

In  lor>3  tbe  work  upon  which  his  fame  princi pally  m*%ts 
appear^^ — ^*  The    Complete    Aufler,    oe    Con^    •  ^* 

Man's  KetreaNon,-  a  work  w^hicii,  to  use  the  t.  ir 

Harrit*  NivoJajs,  *  w  he!  her  eonsitleit^d  as  a  treat  as*?  lui  hit* 
aii  of  aogbn^,  or  m  a  Wautjiul  pastorab  alvonndinif  in  ex- 
quiaite  dif#t*vijJtion»  ol  rural  i^^t-nery,  in  senlinieoti  of  Ibe 
pnre^  raorabty,  and  in  an  iimiftreted  lijve  of  the  Craator 
and  bis  works,  ha*  \oi\^  been  rankt-d  among  tiie  nio^t 
popular  composdtiona  in  our  lannn-iage*' 

in  16&4  the  aecond  edition  "of  the  *Eehcpii»*  and  in 
im^  the  second  of  the  *  Angler '  appearciL  Between  tbia 
period  and  mm  all  trace  of  Walton  ia  lost.  In  IC58  Dr. 
Donne^ii  life  wait  ti  rat  publiabed  ks  a  stniajale  work.  At 
tht;  Restoration,  two  yearn  afltrwai^s^  Wdlton  leitifted  liia 
joy  hy  addrr^siojj  an  ■  Homble  Kt^loKUf '  on  the  »nbjeiit  to 
Alexander  Brc  me,  printed  >vilh  that  writer  a  pa^aut^  and 
publieihb<d  in  1661. 

Bvirinsr  Ibe  tronbU-d  lime*  precedinjj  the  Rt'^to^ltian, 
Walton  had  bet' ooie  Ultimate  with  Dm.  ^tmlp^.  :nu1  Sipj- 
denson^  whi>  wer^  now  elevated  to  the  n  r 

Worcaate^  and  Liti^^ln.    Anolliw  friend  i  i       v  u*' 
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King,  was  also  reinstated  in  the  see  of  Chichester.  In 
1661^  having  again  become  a  widower,  he  left  his  residence, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  Clerkenwell,  and  went  to 
reside  with  Dr.  Sf  orley,  who  was  just  then  made  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Atthis  time  also  he  took  the  lease  of  a  house 
in  Patemoster-row,  called  the  Cross  Keys,  which  was 
burned  down  in  the  great  fire. 

In  1670  the  *  Life  of  George  Herbert*  was  published, 
for  the  materials  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Hench- 
man, Bishop  of  London.  A  collected  edition  of  the 
*  Lives '  also  appeared  at  this  time. 

In  1673  Walton  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  daugh- 
ter Anne  married  to  Dr.  William  Hawkins,  a  prebendary 
of  Wincliester  Cathedral.  Walton's  son  is  supposed  to 
have  been  educated  bv  his  maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Ken, 
also  a  prebendary  of  the  same  cathedral,  for  in  Iii75  we 
find  them  tmvelling  abroad  together,  a  tour  on  the  Conti- 
nent forming  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  those  days. 
Young  Walton  was  soon  after  admitted  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

In  167G  Charles  Cotton,  Walton's  well-known  coadjutor 
m  the  later  editions  of  the  'Complete  Angler'  (Cotton 
contributing  a  treatise  on  fly-fishing  to  that  work),  and  a 
poet  of  some  merit,  as  his  'Remains'  testify,  comes 
into  notice.  He  built  the  fishing-house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dove,  near  his  own  house,  Beresford  Hall,  and 
tiuMe  Walton's  old  age  found  the  ease  and  retirement 
wliich  he  so  well  deserved.  In  the  year  1078  his  last 
liteiar)'  eflfoits  appeared;  the  Life  ot  his  friend  Bishop 
Sanderson,  and  an  introduction  to  a  poem  by  John 
Ch.alkhill,  entitled  *Thealma  and  Clearchus,'  concerning 
which  strange  mistakes  have  been  made.  Many  persons 
attributed  it  to  Walton  himself,  but  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
had  proved  that  the  family  of  Walton's  second  wife  inter- 
married with  a  family  of  this  name,  and  through  them  the 
])oem  came  into  Walton's  hands.  An  anonymous  tract, 
printed  in  1680,  entitled  *  Love  and  Truth,'  is  attributed  to 
Walton,  but  upon  slender  authority. 

Walton  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  during  a 
severe  frost,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1083,  and  lies 
buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Walton's  son  became  a  canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
n;ul  is  said  to  have  contributed  largely  to  Walker's  *  Suf- 
ferings of  the  Clergy,'  and  to  have  most  hospitably  received 
Bishop  Ken  when  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  He  died  in 
1720,  and  Anne  Walton  in  1715.  There  arc  no  descen- 
dants of  the  name  of  Walton  living.  A  good  portrait  of 
*  Old  Izaak,'  by  Houseman,  was  bequeathed  by  a  descen- 
dant to  the  National  Gallery. 

There  are  many  editions  of  the  '  Comptlete  Angler,'  from 
that  of  1053  to  that  of  1833.  This  last  is  a  splendid  work 
in  two  quailo  volumes,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  who  has 
written  the  first  good  Life  of  Walton.  There  was  also  an 
edition  of  all  Walton's  works  by  Major,  in  1823.  Dr. 
Zouch  wrote  a  poor  Life  of  Walton^  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  his '  Lives.' 
WALTON-ON-THAMES.  [Surre\'.] 
WALTZ  (from  fValzen,  Germ,  io  roll),  a  gav  dance,  in 
triple  time,  and  executed  by  two  persons,  w'ho,  almost 
embiacing,  rapidly  turn  round  on  an  axis  of  their  own, 
while  moving  quickly  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
room. 

Dr.    Bumey  with  much  naivete  says,  *  Having  seen 
the  ff'altz  performed  by  a  select  party  of  foreigners,  we 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  uneasy  an  English  mother 
would  be  to  see  her  daughter  so  famiharly  treated  ;  and 
still  more  to  witness  the  obliging  manner  in  which  the 
freedom  is  returned  by  the  females.'    It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  renuirk  was  made  before  the  waltz  haa 
boon  introduced  into  the  British  Isles. 
WALWORTH,  WILLIAM.    [Richard  II.] 
WANDEROO.    [Macacus.] 
WANDSWORTH.     [Surrey.! 

WANGA'RA  is  a  country  in  Northern  Africa,  unknown 
to  the  antients  and  also  to  modem  travellers,  but  men- 
tioned by  the  Arabian  geographers  Edrisi,  Abulfeda,  and 
1^0  Africanus.  These  authors  agree  in  stating  that  in 
Want^aiu  the  Niger  terminates,  and  Leo  Africanus  adds 
that  it  terminates  in  the  sea.  According  to  our  present 
knowledge  we  must  nuppose  that  Wangara  is  the  delta  of 
the  Quorra,  and  this  supposition  is  supported  by  the  de- 
scription which  is  given  of  the  country.  The  authon  above 


mentioned  describe  it  as  an  alluvial  tract  environed  and 
intersected  by  the  branches  of  the  Niger,  and  annually 
overflowed  in  July,  August,  and  September ;  they  add  that 
several  fresh-water  lakes  are  found  in  it.    Leo  Africanus 
says  that  the  low  tract  is  called  Genni  by  the  inhabitants, 
aiid  that  it  is  contiguous  to  Wangara,  which  thus  would 
comprehend  the  mountainous  tract  about  the  confluence 
of  the  Quonra  and  the  Tshadda.    The  name  of  Genni  or 
Ginni  appears  even  at  pesent  to  be  used  in  Northern 
Africa  for  the  delta  of  the  Quorra,  and  from  this  name 
seems  to  be  derived  that  of  Gmnea,  which  Europeans  have 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  Africo.  wnich  ex- 
tends ih)m  Cape  Palmas  to  the  Bight  of  Biafhi.     It  may 
be  observed  that  no  passage  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  wnters  by  which  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  thought  that  the  Niger  flows  from  east  to  west,  but 
this  fact  is  clearly  and  unanimously  stated  by  the  Arabian 
geographers.    Tne  antients  had  only  a  faint  knowledge  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Niger  or  of  the  Joliba,  and  they 
became  acquainted  with  it  by  persons  who  had  advanced 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   In  its  upper  course  the  Niger  mns  from  west  to 
east,  and  so  we  find  it  stated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.     The  Arabs  arrived  in  Sudan  by  the  way  of 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  advanced  as 
far  as  10'  E.  long,  of  Greenwich,  they  iound  that  all  the 
waters  ran  westward ;  and  they  must  soon  have  been  in- 
formed that  they  united  in  a  large  river,  which  fuither 
down  in  Wangara  reached  the  sea.    They  were  therefore 
right  in  stating  that  the  Nijj:er  runs  westward.  When,  at  a 
later  period,  they  went  so  far  to  the  north-west  as  to  reach 
Tinibuctu,  they  were  either  ignomnt  of  the  identity  of  the 
Joliba  and  the  Quorra,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  indicate  the  great  change  which  the  river  makes  in  the 
direction  of  its  course  below  that  town.    The  Europeans 
were  well  aware  that  the  Arabian  writers  possessed  a  much 
more  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  than  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers.    l*heir 
knowledge  of  that  continent  commenced  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  as  they  were  not  aware  that  the  low 
i  country  l)etween  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra  was  the 
delta  of  a  great  river,  they  thought  that  the  largest  river 
I  which  was  found  to  enter  the  Atlantic  must  be  the  Niger 
'  of  the  Arabian  geographers.    Thus  by  a  blunder  of  Eu- 
\  ropeans  it  became  and  continued  the  general  opinion,  that 
'  the  Senegal  was  the  Niger  of  the  Arabians,  until  the  dis- 
I  coveries  made  within  the  last  fifty  years  removed  this 
I  erroneous  opinion,  and  ultimately  settled  the  geography  of 
Northern  Africa. 

WANLEY,  REV.  NATHANIEL,  is  the  author  or 
compiler  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  in  a  folio  volume 
in  1678,  and  has  been  often  reprinted  in  various  forms,  en- 
titled 'Wonders  of  the  Little  Worid.'  The  little  world  is 
the  microcosm,  man,  and  the  work  consists  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  remarkable  stories  illustrative  of  human  nature. 
They  are  selected  however  with  no  judgment ;  incredibili- 
ties and  exploded  fictions  are  as  welcome  to  the  omnivor- 
ous collector  as  the  best  established  facts ;  and  the  book 
in  truth  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Wanley  was  born  at  Lei- 
cester in  1633,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1653,  that  of  M.A.  in  16r>7;  seems  then 
to  nave  been  appointed  minister  at  Beeby  in  Leicester- 
shire, which  he  was  when  he  published  at  London,  in 
1658,  a  tract  entitled  'Vox  Dei,  or  the  Great  Duty  of  Self- 
Reflection  upon  a  Man's  own  Ways ;'  afterwards  became 
vicar  of  Trinity  Church  in  Coventry ;  and  died  in  1680. 
He  was  the  father  of  Humphrey  Wanley. 

WANLEY,  HUMPHREY,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Wanley,  and  was  bom  at  Coventry,  21st  March, 
1672.  He  is  said  to  have  been  first  intended  for  a  limner, 
and  afterwards  to  have  been  put  to  some  trade  ;  but  he 
had  been  early  smitten  with  a  taste  for  the  study  of  old 
books  and  other  antiquities;  and  besides, he  had  evidently 
a  constitutional  dislike  or  incapacity  for  any  sort  of  regular 
occupation.  Having  however  acquired  a  great  skill  in 
old  handwriting  (in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  may  have 
been  assisted  oy  what  he  had  learned  of  the  art  of  limn- 
ing), this  accomplishment  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Dr.  William  Llovd,  then  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry (afterwards  of  Worcester),  and  that  prelate  sent  him 
to  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  Here  he  proved  of  great  service  to 
Dr.  Mil],  the  principal,  bv  the  assistance  he  gave  him  in 
making  his  collation  of  trre  various  readings  of  the  Greek 
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dieese  fair,  and  in  the  year  two  fairs  for  cattle  and  cheeae, 
one  for  cherries,  and  a  statute»fair.  There  are  two  bank- 
inff-houses. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  503/., 
with  a  fflebe-house ;  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Abingdon,  in 
the  archdeanery  of  Berks,  and  diocese  of  Oxfora.  The 
perpetual  curacy  of  Grove  in  the  parish,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  75/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  is  in  the  dft  of  the 
vicar.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  nine  day-schools,  with 
231  children,  namely,  106  boys,  56  ^irls,  and''69  children  of 
sex  not  stated ;  making  about  one  m  Iburteen  of  the  total 
population  under  daily  instruction.  One  of  the  day-schools, 
with  44  boys,  was  partly  supported  by  endowment.  There 
was  at  the  same  time  one  Sunday-school  with  80  boys  and 
90  girls.  Bishop  Butler,  author  of  *  The  Analogy  of  Re- 
ligion,* and  Isaac  Kimber,  a  dissenting  minister  and  an 
historical  and  biographical  writer  of  some  reputation,  were 
natives  of  Wantage. 

(Lysons  6  Mtigna  Britannia;  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales ;  Parliamentary  Papers,) 

WAPENTAKE  (from  the  Saxon  tcaepen,  arms,  and  tac, 
touch,  or  batach^  yield)  is  a  tenn  which  prevails  in 
Yorkshire,  and  indicates  a  territorial  division  like  the 
hundred  of  other  counties.  [Shirk.]  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  habit  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  had 
of  attending  with  their  weapons  the  meetings  of  their 
tribes,  whether  convened  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice or  to  decide  on  peace  or  war.  This  circumstance, 
inseparable  from  the  assembly,  gave  a  name  to  the 
meeting  and  to  the  district  whose  inhabitants  were  con- 
vened. Various  explanations,  all  however  connected 
with  this  habit,  are  given  to  the  last  syllable.  By  some  it 
is  supposed  to  mean  the  touch  or  rustling  of  their  arms,  by 
which  the  assembly  was  wont  to  signify  its  opinion  of  the 
matters  submitted  to  it ;  by  others  the  acceptance  by  the 
lord  of  his  tenants*  arms  in  token  of  their  submission  to 
bini.  These  are  the  two  solutions  ciuoted  by  Spelman. 
Others  however  say  that  the  word  aenotes  the  custom 
which  the  vassals  had  of  touching  the  spear  of  the  lord  as 
a  mark  of  homage ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  explanation 
most  usually  adopted.  (Spelman,  JVapentachium  et  W€^ 
pengetachium ;  Cowell.) 

WAPITI.     [Deer,  vol.  viii.,  p.  359.] 

WAPPING.     [London.! 

WARASDIN,  one  of  the  three  counties  (Warasdin, 
Kreuz,  and  Aejram^  into  which  the  Austrian  kingdom  of 
Croatia  is  divided,  is  bounded  en  the  west  and  north-west 
by  Styria,  on  the  north-east  by  Szalad  (a  county  of  Hun- 
gary;, on  the  east  by  Kreuz,  and  on  the  south  by  A^m. 
Its  area  is  720  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants 136,000,  who  are  Roman  Catholic  Croatians. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  traversed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Styrian  chain  from  west  to  cast,  which 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  eaual  i)arts.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Drave,  which  runs  along  the  northern  frontier,  sepa- 
rating the  counliy  from  Hungary;  the  Szutla,  which 
separates  Croatia  from  Styria ;  ana  the  Krapena,  which 
forms  the  frontier  between  the  cantons  of  Warasdin  and 
Agram.  More  than  a  third  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
forests.  The  plain  near  the  Drave  produces  more  than 
sufficient  com  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  mountainous  and  larger  portion  seldom  yields  enough. 
The  natural  productions  are  corn  (especially  maize),  millet, 
tobacco,  fruit  of  different  kinds,  especially  plums,  and 
timber.  There  is  a  very  good  breed  or  homed  cattle,  and 
great  numbers  of  swine,  fish,  bees,  and  game.  The  mine- 
rals are,  besides  marbles  of  different  kinds,  a  very  thick 
stratum  of  native  sulphur  at  Radoboi,  and  gold,  which  is 
obtained  by  washing  from  the  sand  of  the  Drave,  to  the 
value  of  1200  to  1800  ducats  annually.  Blumenbach  how- 
ever says  that  the  gold-washing  in  the  Drave  has  ceased. 
The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy. 

Warasdin,  the  capital,  or  county  town,  is  situated  on  the 
rischt  bank  of  the  Drave,  over  which  there  is  a  remarkable 
wooden  bridge.  It  lies  in  46*  18'  N.  lat.  and  1(?»  25^  E. 
loni^.,  in  a  plain  which  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and  west  by 
mountains.  It  is  a  well-built  but  not  very  lively  town,  and 
contains  several  large  and  handsome  edifices,  among  which 
nro  several  fine  churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  the  county- 
hall,  the  senate-house,  the  residence  of  the  biahop  and 
chapter,  and  some  convents.    There  are  likewise  a  Roman 


Catholic  gymnashim,  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns,  with  a 
girls'  school  and  hospital,  and,  within  these  few  yean«  a 
philharmonic  society.  Good  wine  is  produced  in  the 
environs.  Some  tobacco  is  manufactured  in  the  town« 
and  there  are  some  vinegar-breweries.  The  saburbt 
are  extensive,  and  contain  some  good  buildings.  Warasdin 
was  formeriy  fortified,  but  the  fortifications  haye  ftDen 
into  decay. 

(Blumenbach,  Neuesies  Gemalde  der  Oesterreichischen 
Monarehie;  Jenny,  Handbuch;  Hassel,  Handbuch  ;  Die 
Oesterreichische  National  Encyctopadie,) 

WARBECK,  PERKIN.    |HbnkyVII.] 

WARBERG.    [Sweden.] 

WARBLERS.  [SvLviADiB.l  The  trae  Warblers  were 
arranged  by  LinnsBus  under  his  genus  Motacilla.  They 
coniprise  the  smaller  singing  birds. 

Mr.  Nuttall  gives  a  concise  but  comprehensive  general 
account  of  this  interesting  group. 

The  bill,  he  remarks,  is  slender,  straight  awl-shaped, 
higher  than  it  is  wide  at  the  base,  and  furnished  with  scat- 
tered bristles;  the  lower  mandible  straight.  Nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  oval,  half-closed  by  a  membrane.  Tongue 
lacerated  at  the  tip.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe ; 
inner  toe  free ;  posterior  nail  shoiler  than  the  toe.  Wings 
moderate  or  short ;  spurious  feather  generally  short ;  fint 
and  second  primaries,  second  and  third,  or  third  aud  fourth 
loneest;  scapulars  considerably  shorter  than  the  quill 
feathers. 

Female  generally  distinguished  by  a  less  vivid  plumage. 

Young  usually  assuming  the  adult  plumage  after  uie 
first  moult.    Some  species  moult  twice  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Nuttall  further  observes  that  species  of  this  nu- 
merous race  are  spread  over  the  whole  elobe.  •  They  are,' 
says  he,  'generally  small,  sprightly,  and  endowed  with  an 
incessant  activity,  in  accordance' with  the  subtleness  of 
their  flying  insect  prey  ;  they  therefore  approach  both  in 
habit  and  character  the  Flycatchers,  Vireos,  Thrushes, 
Saxicolas,  and  Wrens  so  neariy,  that  it  is  rendered  at  times 
doubtful  to  which  of  these  several  genera  they  ought  to  U 
referred.  They  principally  inhabit  forests  or  thickets,  and 
some  affect  watery  situations  or  reed-marshes.  Many  tie 
remarkable  for  the  melody  of  their  song  and  the  spnght- 
liness  of  their  airs,  which  in  the  period  of  incubation  ther 
almost  incessantly  pour  forth.  The  Nightingale,  so  cele> 
brated  for  his  powerful,  varied,  and  pathetic  lay,  as  >vell  a> 
the  humble  but  tuneful  Robin  Redbreast,  belong  to  this 
highly  vood  genus  {Sylvia^  Lath.) ;  and  thougli  msnT 
species  seek  out  the  arctic  solitudes  in  which  to  waste  their 
melody  or  soothe  alone  their  mates,  yet  other  species  mar 
be  numbered  among  the  more  familiar  tenants  of  our  gar- 
dens, ^ves,  and  orchards.  Living  almost  exclusively  oa 
the  winged  insects  of  summer,  which  they  dexterouaJj 
catch  in  the  air  or  pick  fh)m  off  the  leaves,  they  migrale 
to  the  south  in  autumn,  and  pass  their  winter  in  the  wana 
or  tropical  regions.  Some  exist  more  or  less  generally  on 
berries  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  consequently  find 
means  thus  to  winter  in  the  milder  climates  which  are 
exempt  from  severe  extremes.  Among  many  of  the  spe- 
cies the  more  active  and  vigorous  male,  intent  on  the 
object  of  his  migration,  precedes  the  arrival  of  the 
female.' 

European  WARBLEits. 

The  following  are  figured  and  described  in  Mr.  Goulds 
•  Birds  of  Europe  :'— 

Wheatears. 

Saricola  cochin  nans.     T/ie  Black  Wheatear. 

Geographical  Distribution,  —  Southem  Europe  aiid 
Africa. 

Saxicola  leucomela.     The  Pied  Wheatear. 

Geographical  Distribution,^f^OTiYi  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
bably Northem  Asia. 

Saxicola  oenanthe.    The  Whbatear. 

Saxicola  stapazina,     TTie  Russet  Wheatear, 

Geographical  Distribution, ^Sou\h  of  Italy,  Dalmatia, 
and  Grecian  Archipelago ;  rare  in  the  north  of  Italy,  not 
recorded  from  the  central  European  districts. 

Saxicola  aurita,    Black-earea  Wheatear. 

Geographical  Distribution.^Hiliy  districts  of  south  of 
Europe;  more  common  in  the  north  of  Italy  than  the 
Russet  Wheatear,  Firequent  in  the  Neapolitan  States  and 
&iTdinia. 
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appears  to  be  a  singular  instance.  They  quit  England, 
generally,  at  the  commencement  of  September. 

Habit4,  ^. — ^This  is  a  sweet  and  indefatigable  singer, 
and  has  been  heard  in  a  wild  state  as  late  as  ten  o*clock  at 
ni^ht,  and  as  early  as  thre«  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
skirts  of  woods,  lane  and  meadow  hedge-rows,  orchards, 
gardens,  the  old  ivied-wall  of  a  ruin,  are  all  favourite 
haunts.  The  male  shows  himself,  as  if  proud  of  his  pretty 
plumage,  whilst  he  is  uttering  his  soft,  sweet  song,  vibrat- 
ing his  tail  the  while,  on  some  low  branch  of  a  not  high 
tree  or  weather-beaten  stone,  nor  does  his  music  cease  as 
he  flies  to  another  station  to  continue  his  strain. 

A  crevice  in  a  wall,  a  hollow  tree,  a  nook  in  a  buildine 
sheltered  behind  a  limb  of  antient  ivy,  or  even  of  an  old 
fruit-tree  trained  against  it,  sometimes  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
receives  the  nest,  the  outside  of  which  is  rough  and  rich 
with  moss,  and  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  Four,  six, 
and  even  eight  greenish-blue  eggs  are  deposited,  and  the 
first  brood,  for  there  are  genei^ly  two  m  a  season,  are 
frequently  fledged  by  the  second  week  in  June.  The  food 
consists  of  worms  and  insects,  fruit,  and  berries. 

Bechstein  speaks  highly  of  its  attractive  qualities  in 
plumage,  gesture,  and  song ;  and  says  it  will  add  to  its 
natural  notes  parts  of  the  songs  of  other  birds.  He  tells  us 
that  those  which  built  under  his  roof  imitated  tolerably  the 
chaffinch  that  hung  in  a  cage  at  his  window ;  «and  his 
neighbour  had  one  in  his  ^iden  that  repeated  the  strains 
of  a  black-cap  which  had  its  nest  near. 

In  captivity  Redstarts  become  so  tame  that  they  will 
take  a  meal-worm  from  the  hand.  Sweet  says  that,  when 
kept  in  confinement,  he  considers  this  bird  the  most  sensible 
and,  if  brought  up  from  the  nest,  the  most  attached  of  all 
buiall  birds:  but  he  adds  that  it  may  be  deemed  the  most 
tender  of  all  the  tribe.  It  is,  he  observes,  a  real  mocker, 
and,  if  bred  up  from  the  young  state,  will  learn  the  note  or 
eal!  of  almost  any  other  oird:  it  will  also  learn  a  tune,  and 
^^iI]  bin^  by  night  as  well  as  by  dii}\  as  long  as  a  lieht  is 
kept  bumins;.    He  had  one  that  wHistled  the  Copenhafi:en 


'Hie  KcdsUrt. 
1-owcf  fl|;iirc,  male.    Upper  figure,  female. 

The  Portratis  des  Ot/ftfcwr  has  the  following  quatrain 
under  the  cut  of  this  \Vall  Nightingale  : — 


*  Ce  Roangnol  eit  nomine  de  nundlle. 
Pource  qu'««  mnrs  U  bii«Ut  m  mmiton. 
Fait  set  petits :  mau  «n  C4)miiaraigua 
An  RoMipiol,  il  ne  dit  rien  qui  vaille.' 

Notwithstanding  the  censure  involved  in  the  Imat  line 
and  a  half,  however,  the  Redstart  is  a  very  charming 
songster.  In  comparison  with  the  nightingale,  every  other 
binrs  song  must  uule. 

Ph€Pnicura  suecica,  the  Blue-throated  Warbler.  [Blti- 
Breast.] 

Robins. 

Erythaca  rubecula.     The  Redbreast. 

Though  the  subject  be  very  tempting,  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  occupying  space  in  this  work  by  a  detailed 
description  of  this  familiar  bird,  dear  to  infancy  and  old 
age.  Belon  makes  it  the  'Epi0aroc  of  Aristotle  (ix.  49\ 
and  not  without  reason. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Norway,  Denmark^  Swe- 
den, Shetland  (rare),  Orkney,  Scotland,  England,  Ireland, 
and  Wales  (where  it  is  called  Yr  Hobi  goch  and  Broth 
foch),  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of  Europe,  plentiful 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  North  Africa,  Sm3rma,  Trebizond.  The 
following  quatrain  appears  under  the  figure  of  this  species 
in  the  Portraits  above  cited : — 

. '  An  RoMignol  de  murallle  resaemble 
La  Gornrouge.  en  chant  armonienie. 
Elle  en  liyT«T  apparout  fort  ioyeoM, 
Lay  en  este  auprfei  de  nont  t'assemble.' 

Accentors. 

Accentor  alpinus.     The  Alpine  Accentor. 

Geographical  Distribution. —The  Alpine  districts  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol  have  it  in  abundance.  In  Britain  its 
appearance  is  comparatively  rare. 

Accentor  modutaris.'—Cfommon  Hedge  Accentor^  or 
Hedge  Warbler.  Hedge  Sparrow  of  many  districts;  Uuyd 
y  gwrych  of  the  antient  British.  This  poor  little  songster's 
nest  is  generally  the  first  that  the  urchin  takes ;  the  egggs 
are  azure,  and  are  generally  laid  very  early,  and  before  the 
leaf  is  sufficiently  out  in  the  hedge-row,  one  of  its  most 
frequent  localities,  to  hide  the  nest. 

Geographical  Distribution.— GretX  Britain.  Centnl 
Europe. 

Accentor  mfmieSHellus.    Mountain  Accentor, 

Geographical  Dlfs/rrMfTrbfi.— Eastern  Central  Europe 
and  Asia,  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Crimea,  Neapolitan  State5» 
Dalmatia,  and  Cential  Hungary. 

Locustelles. 

Locustellajliiviatilis.—'the  Reed  LocQStelle. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Rare  in  Western  Europe. 
Frequent  m  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  of  common  occur- 
rence near  Vienna,  in  the  gardens  of  the  lUtle  isles  in  the 
Danube. 

Locustclla  avicula.     The  Brake  LocusteUe. 

Geographical  Distribution. — England  and  Ireland, 
arriving  in  April.  Austria,  Hungary,  Itftlv,  South  of 
France,  Holland  (not  common),  Germany  (nortn  aiid  north- 
east), Saxe  (rarely,  as  a  passenger). 

Locuslella  lusctndides.     Willow  LocusteUe. 

Geographical  Distribution. —South  of  Europe.  Speci- 
mens have  been  taken  in  England  (Cambridgediire  fens). 
Winter  retreat  Africa,  probably. 

Locustella  certhiola.    Creeping  LocusteUe. 

Geographical  Distribution. — South  Russia. 
Salicarias. 

Sdicaria  iurdotdtts.    Great  Sedge  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution.— HoilBLnd  abundantly.  Low- 
lands of  France,  even  near  Calais. 

Salicaria  olivetomm.    OUve-tree  Saiicaria. 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^lonian  Islands;  Zante. 
(Strickland.) 

Salicaria  arundinacea.    Reed  Wren. 

Geographical  Distribution.— TQinpenXe  Europe.  Brit- 
ish Islands.  Holland,  Germany,  France,  rare  in  the  south 
of  Europe. 

Salicaria  pialustris.    Mars/i  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Central  Europe.  Fre- 
quent on  the  banks  of  the  Po  and  Danube.  Parts  of  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  Holland. 

Salicaria  phragmitis.  Sedee  Warbler.  Britain  gene- 
rally and  the  Continent,  very  abundant  in  Fraooet 
Grermany,  and  Holland. 

Salicaria  melanopogon.    Moustached  Warbler. 
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Ctfrrirf^'ii  cifiereii,     Commttn  IP'hit^^thrfHti. 

Cur r ma    g&rrtda.      Leaser    lVkit*Hhr(k(ii,       [WifiTX- 

*'  f}sfributmi.-^So\ith^Tn  Eurtf»pe.     Spiun 

Currti^a  mrxhi^.     Mnrmrtrti'jt  n'arhlrr. 
Gm^Tajikical     liitflrjAn/iaff.— Sttrdima     nntl     Erutern 
Europe. 

' -Mi nhui ifjn , — N ort ht* m  Europt* .  Bvv**d i^^i 
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M^lhaphilus. 

Metizophilux  prrrvimiafiM,     FMrtfurd  U*arhlrr. 

i)esef'ipfwn.—Oid  Mfdt*.- — AU  the  iipijer  parts*  uiik 
the  i^stceptirm  ol  tl>e  tail,  fine  deep  g^^'\  throal,  Urcajit, 
and  »idt*!i  pitrple'T«ddi*h  or  the  colour  of  winc-k*iJ5ft; 
[41e  of  the  beliy  while;  taij  v^ry  loa^»  bliickwh  brnvui, 
(ixteraal  fi'jitmi  nnh  termma'tfd  ^^ith  while  ;  quill)? 
i^i  '  '  *  '  "  .  but  bkek  on  Uic  inttmal  Imrbsi , 
wii!  velbwtah;  bill  blacky  but  y«lk)vv'»h 

whiit  .li  n>  ini?c  ,  II  i«  brmvit     Length  five  inrhcn* 

FentaU.—Th^  tints  generally  ksa  vivid  Ihitn  tlioni*  of 
the  msde  i  on  the  throat  a  greater  numbei*  of  fine  whiti«h 
lAim  thftii  in  the  mmle,  Which,  mh&n  very  oldf  preientei 
hftfdly  any  trftcea  of  Iheni, 

Vauns  (i/  the  Year. ^ A  great  minibe?  of  wmftll  Jttrlpiw 
tiathe  tGrodi,  tlie  lower  parts  varied  ^iik  wlutiiti  fvulhei:)!. 
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to  Asia,  but  the  Warblers  generally  are  not  abundant  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

African  Warblers. 
Many  of  the  warblers  of  Europe  make  Africa,  especially 
the  north,  their  winter-quarters.  The  Stonechat,  as  we 
have  seen,  extends  to  that  continent,  and  Mr.  Swainson, 
in  his  *  Birds  of  Africa,'  records  another,  Saxicola  frontalis, 
the  IVhite-fronted  Stcnechaf,  which  is  entirely  uniform 
black,  with  the  front  of  the  head  snowy.  Whether  this 
spot  is  a  sexual  distinction  peculiar  to  the  male,  or  whether 
it  is  common  also  to  the  female,  is  yet,  according  to  Mr. 
Swainson,  to  be  discovered. 

American  Warblers. 

Although  the  American  Warblers  are  not  gifted  gene- 
rally with  much  power  of  song,  the  species  are  very  nume- 
rous. The  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  in  his 
*  Specchio  Comparativo,'  enumerates  thirty-four  American 
species  of  Sylcia,  foiu  belonging  to  the  subgenus  Dacnis, 
and  one  of  Saxicola  (siah's).  In  his  *  Birds  of  Europe  and 
North  America,'  the  same  noble  author  records  forty-five 
American  species  of  Syicicolinep,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Parula^  Trichas,  Vennivora,  Seiurus,  Sylvtcola^  fVihonia, 
and  Culicivora.  Tlie  bulk  of  these  species  are  Syfn'colct. 
He  also  notices  three  species  of  Sta/ia  (American). 

We  select,  as  an  example,  Sylvicola  coronata.  Tlie 
Yef low-crowned  Warbler,  or  Myrtle-bird. 

Description. — Summer  Plumaffp, — Blackish  slate-colour, 
streaked  with  black  ;  beneath  white ;  breast  spotted  with 
black  :  crown,  sides  of  the  breast,  and  rump  yellow ;  wings 
bil'asciated  with  white;  tail  black;  three  lateral  tail- 
feathers  spotted  with  white. 

JVniter  Plumage  edited  \Nith  brownish  olive,  the  yellow 
of  the  crown  partly  concealed  by  a  margin  of  the  same 
olivaceous  hue  ;  no  black  on  the  head  or  face. 

YouufT  browner,  the  yellow  much  paler  and  nearly  with- 
out black. 

Length  from  five  to  six  inches  ;  alar  extent  from  eight 
to  nine. 

Geoo-raphical  Distribution  and  Habits. — Arrives  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  states  of  the  Union  from  the  south 
towards  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  then 
probably  passes  north  to  breed.  In  August  they  re-appear 
in  those  states,  and  remain  about  the  gardens  and  woods 
till  about  the  end  of  November,  feeding  almost  exclusively 
at  this  period  on  the  myrtle-wax  berries  (Myrica  ccrifera) 
or  those  of  the  Virginian  Juniper.  *  These,'  says  Mr. 
Nuttall  in  continuation,  *  other  late  and  persisting  berries, 
and  occasional  insects,  constitute  their  winter  food  in  the 
hlouthem  states,  where,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the 
swamps  and  sheltered  groves  of  the  sea-coast,  they  pass 
tin*  cold  season.  In  fine  weather,  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  they  may  be  seen  at  times  collecting  grasshop- 
])ers  and  moths  from  the  meadows  and  pastures,  and,  like 
the  Blue-Bird,  they  often  watch  for  the  appearance  of  their 
l)rey  from  a  neighbourinj^  stake,  bough,  or  fence-rail ;  and 
at  this  time  are  so  familiar  and  unsuspicious,  particularly 
the  youuir,  as  fearlessly  to  approach  almost  within  reach 
of  the  silent  spectator.  At  the  period  of  migration  they 
:ij,ncar  in  an  altered  and  \ess  brilliant  dress ;  the  bright 
yeilow  spot  on  the  cro\N'n  ;s  now  edged  with  brownish- 
o'ive,  so  that  the  prevailing  colour  of  this  beautiful  mark 
is  only  seen  on  shedding  the  feathers  with  the  hand  ;  a 
brownish  tint  is  also  added  to  the  whole  plumage ;  but 
Wilson's  figure  of  this  supposed  autumnal  change  only  re- 
])rc5;ents  the  young  bird.  The  old  is,  in  fact,  but  little  less 
brilliant  than  in  summer,  and  I  have  a  well-founded  sus- 
picion  that  the  wearing  the  edges  of  the  feathers,  or  some 
other  secondary  cause,  alone  produces  this  change  in  the 
livery  of  sprinp,  particularly  as  it  is  not  any  sexual  distinc- 
tion. While  leeding,  they  are  very  active,  in  the  manner 
of  flycatcher?,  hovering  among  the  cedars  and  myrtles 
with  hanging  wings,  and  only  rest  when  satisfied' with 
ii:leanin2:  food.  In  spring  they  are  still  more  timid,  busy, 
nnd  restless.  Of  their  nest  we' are  wholly  ignorant.  When 
a|)proached,   or  while  feedinir,  they  only  utter  a  feeble 

intive  isUip  of  alarm.  Tliis  beautiful  species  arrives 
lere  about  the  7th  or  «th  of  May,  and  now  chiefly  fre- 
quents the  orchards,  uttering,  at  short  intervals,  in  the 
nioinins:,  a  sweet  and  varied,  rather  plaintive  warble,  re- 
sembling in  part  the  song  of  the  Summer  Yellow-bird,  but 
much  more  the  farewell,  solitary,  autumnal  notes  of  the 


I 


Rubin  Red-breast  of  Europe.  The  tones  at  times  are  &]» 
so  ventriloqual  and  variable  in  elevation,  that  it  is  no; 
always  easy  to  ascertain  the  spot  from  whence  they  pre- 
ceed.  While  thus  engaged  in  quest  of  small  catei-pillar-, 
it  seems  almost  insensible  to  obtrusion,  and  iamiliai;;, 
searches  for  its  prey,  however  near  we  may  approachl' 
(^Manual.) 


Vellow-crownwl  Warbler. 

The  Summer  Yellow-bird,  Sylcicola  cestiva^  above 
noticed,  is  remarkable  for  its  skilful  prevention  of  tli.- 
designs  of  the  Cow  Troopial.  [Molothrus.]  *  It  i> 
amusinj?,'  says  Nuttall,  '  to  observe  the  sagacity  of  tl> 
little  bird   in  disix)sing  of  the  eggs  of  the  vagrant  a::i 

f)arasitic  Cow  Troopial.  The  ^^g,  deposited  before  t.c 
aying  of  the  rightful  tenant,  too  large  for  eiectment,  is  ir- 
geniously  incarcerated  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  a 
new  lining  pl.aced  above  it,  so  that  it  is  never  hatched  ^  j 
prove  the  dragon  of  the  brood.  Two  instances  of  this  kind 
occurred  to  the  observation  of  my  friend  Mr.  Charlie 
Pickering,  and  last  summer  I  obtained  a  nest  with  ti.f 
adventitious  e^^  about  two-thirds  buried,  the  upper  t-rir. 
only  being  visible,  so  that  in  many  instances  it  is  prob&b'o 
that  this  species  escapes  from  the  unpleasant  imposilioii 
of  becoming  a  nurse  to  the  sable  orphan  of  the  Cow-Lirtl. 
She  however  acts  faithfully  the  part  of  a  foster-parent 
when  the  egg  is  laid  after  her  own. 

Australian  Warblers. 

Tlie  New  Holland  Wrens  {Malurus)  may  be  considered 
as  the  Warblers  of  that  fil\h  quarter  of  the  world  [Wrens]  : 
but  there  are  also  some  Saxicoline  forms  which  should  be 
here  noticed.  Such  are  the  Epthianura?,  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  under  the  titles  oi 
Epthianura  albi/rons,  Epth.  aurifrons,  and  Epth.  tricolor^ 
in  Mr.  Gould's  grand  work  on  the  *  Birds  of  Australia,' 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

We  select,  as  an  example,  £/;Mja;/i<ra  albi/rons^  IVhiU- 
fronted  Epthianura. 

Description. — Male. — Forehead,  face,  throat,  and  all  the 
under  surface,  pure  white  ;  occiput  black  ;  chest  crossed  by 
a  broad  crescent  of  deep  black,  the  points  of  which  run  up 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  join  the  black  of  the  occiput ;  up- 
per surface  dark  grey  with  a  patch  of  dark  brown  in  the 
centre  of  each  featlier ;  wings  dark  brown;  upper  , tail- 
coverts  black ;  two  centre  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  the 
remainder  dark  brown,  with  a  large  oblong  patch  of  white 
on  the  inner  web  at  the  tip  ;  iridcs  in  some  beautiful  red- 
dish buff',  in  others  yellow  with  a  Tilight  tinge  of  red  on  tlie 
outer  edge  of  tlie  pupil ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female. — Crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface,  wings 
and  tail,  greyish  brown,  with  a  slight  indication  of  the  ob- 
long white  spot  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  latter ;  throat  and 
under  surface  bulfy-white ;  a  slight  crescentAT  black  on  the 
chest.     (Gould.)  ^ 

Locality  and  Habits. -Mr,  Gould  first  met  with  thii 
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i\  r  I  <1  Jji  llift!  nnthins  i«  known  of  th<»  nidi  C  cat  ion 

fuf  Uu.  Apitiii)**  v\»  Ijltl*?  wemai  to  lit*  kno^vfi  t>f  thii  mrr 
\T*t-''iiff*urni  l*^(i/ti(tttttt(t,  tht'  bnlliiini  ucarkt  of  wliti»«! 
[Iilvnnft^r  render*  it  &  moM  *lnltiiijjc*lijwU 
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WARBITHH,  thr  tihk-f  town  of  a  circle  of  Oie  govmn- 
I  TUPUl  of  Mindrn,  in  tUe  Frnfi^iian  province  of  Wc**iphsJifi^ 
I  Is  Situated  OP  l\\e  river  TJymcl,  m  R  very  fertile  i*huri.  11 
[Kdiv»4e*1  into  t Ik*  old  und  l lie  nt?w  town,  hm  six  (ratios 
I  two  tTiTukH -places,  tuo  dmrrhi^n,  onci  chnpeL  one  Dtimi- 
[ulciiti  convert,  and  a  Roman  (--albiilk*  gymtvasmni*  Theiv 
'  pTe  32(H>  itilmhif  Anti<,  who  liavt?  iiiankifit'tovirs  of  linen  Jind 
[  Idj-'MH  o,  %t>ine  bifwerks,  aiiti  a  bmk  traik,  *-*iipvdaJly  in 
tfvtlle^  and  iron*  llierc  are  tVeiiiietit  pili£imm|:jr"j*  to 
hnpi'l  t>f  Ht.  Emsmu*.  Ni^ar  Ibc  town  itre  il^c  rniris 
ftip  Pt-r-'-i— -  "  !'■■-'■■  «!.-^*T'Hht.'  "if  nt>lke  m  a  remark- 
flit  ill*  imii\ 

(Jaw, _      ,  k-i'7pograp/tijir/wit 

WARBtmxtJJJ,  WILLUM.  ft  ?en'  dijrtinj^iisihijd  Yjns:- 
lll«.h  prtlatt;,  w»i^oni  ai  Ntwmk*  -itli  Decern btr,  1008, 
[ninl  vwiH  1hp  eldn^F  thr  two  mm  of  Mr.  Ckcir^^it  Waiinif* 
I  Ian,  art  ctfoniey  of  t!at  place^  who  held  the  ttflice  of  town*  I 
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jirooiit**  ot"'viha>e  jiAtiro  th«.'y  hivl  mo>t  ol 

WaHnirton  fr^ '■'—•'   ■■■-►■:»  till    ih*-  • r,,.  ,i,. 

HaIcK*  f\ml  ill  •-.■  ^%iu  unis 

an   t5|ml1t?  fo  «  _  _      -a,  *Jji1^'<]  .1:-' 
IT^Tit  in  which  hv  wiid  thw^ 
kmirt't  iiud  I'ope  fur  ^vant  *. 
hiH  n!tna>'ani"i%  vT^an  pnhlUhrd  )uu 
Aki.-niiuro  th**  poet,  whom  h<?  hi 
L-^inah  dy*ci>vvr*:d  in  I7«>0,  by  Dr.  * 
tUh  Mmenm^  hi  flttio;f  up  a  ho' 

SI  r.'  ■ .     .     ■  '  il    j"i   HUppO'-i'd  COi  I  - 

Al.i  'lie  to  Thomti^  Kd 

^Iji-  ■■,  -.,..h-,iiiv/  (ip.  Mil- 171-^     .- a... . M ,,..,.,  . 
Villi  Throl);i)iI  at  tliiHtifnt*  also  ImI  hhii  to  iiui 
ruitrJi  !o  thai  jjcntletimn'ji  cdilicin  of  Shak^pcrr.,  v>  i 
pt'S^rtnl  m  l7a'J. 

Iti   17:^  WarhoHon  iitibUshcd,  in  12iiio.*  hi*  '  Pu*\vra  ' 
a.nd  Philasciphical  Enqtary  into  tie  Cao»ci  u! 
mid  MirsiL'lctt ;'  and  lti«  Hame  year  hU  ontv  oonh, 
thr  hltr  at  HIT  of  hi*  original  mof  'iM^ttsi' tulUUd 

"  Tlu*  Lrtftil   Jntlit'stttux*  in  Omn  K'     Tlio  iHtli'fi 

Wiirl    .  '    .:  •       .  '\-,  imd    3?i  sTjifi^l    to   f-  I 

uni'  reHutiil  L>f  8;inmi>l  K 

B»t\  !!"•  'i  utnsi'''y  111  cnanceiy,  who  pui  uk-  jiijt- 

Wti  i  1 1  hurt  on**  ha  nth*  In  Heed'^i '  Lati  Cutnlrigni*, 

Lnn^l....-  ., -J,  it  1^  ^i---r  I.I  ..«  i.  *-Mrl  to  he  wvitttMi  ty 
Master  Spieer,  hot  ■:>  l^ivd  Kini;/ 

Tn  Apnl  17"2fl,  V  ,     ,  ■stGrestof  Sir  KGbtTtl 

SuttijTi,  mm  placed  Jn  the  kitig^w  ii^t  oi  masters  oJ'Htlw  U*r 
crfatioa  al  Canibndg^P.  on  his  roRJt?sty*8  visit  to  Ibe  urn- 
vt^rsit)"  J  and  m  June  Uie  isame  year  he  was  presenlcd  by 
thi*  Mil  me  friend  and  pa  Iron  to  I  he  r^citory  of  Oarnt  nf 
Braitt  Brooghton,  near  Ntnvark.  Hi#  next  pnhlh^titHjn  of 
any  imporlsinc'i?.  and  tlit^  finst  whifh  made  liirii  ^pnemlly 
kno^tn,  did   oi  '  till  1736 — Ixva  fEiroovns  iri^ntiA^  i>n* 

1jtli?d  *  Tfitf  A,  I  WLCti  Church  urnt  Slate  ;    or,  the 

Necii'^sity  atid  j.^m  >  «*1*  S"v  Kjitahfuhrd  Rtdie:inn  and  & 
Ti'»>l  Law  dt^oionfttmtrd  iVnm  tht^  J^ltst'nce  and  End  nf  Civil 
Society,  i\i^im  ihc  Fuudamentid  Printipli^s  of  IIlc  t:i\v  uC 
Nature   and   Natiuow."     Thi«  wi>rk   tNpntlfv  4^  '  ; 

ufTfiuJt'd  oni'  pjijty  by  it*  concltisioni  flnd  iheir  <i; 
bv  itn  mudt!  of  mrivin^  at  them;   but  il  ha^cumt'*  wit  br- 
IiWi\  to  bfl  very  ^entuiiUy  nccv'pii^d  bv  m(^i!<^r'rttf'  diurch* 
mpti  as  the  >;otindt!!*t  viudKali  i>nHt?*tft» 

bliahmt?nt».  Tl  viai*  dD^ribL'd  i  :iJfitccn*i 

tury  afl^i  it*  npppflraacis  m  "  oiic  *jl  Hic  ini^i^i  *pccicDiJiJ< 
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that  are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any  language,  of  scientific 
reasoning  applied  to  a  political  subject.' 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  1738,  Warburton  pub- 
lished the  iirst  volume,  containing  the  tirst  three  books,  of 
his  great  work,  *  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demon- 
strated on  the  Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist,  from  the 
Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.'  It  immediately, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  raised  a  storm  of  controversy,  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the 
author  had  to  defend  himself  against  Drs.  Stebbing,  Sykes, 
Pococke,  R.  Grey,  Middleton,  and  other  assailants,  in  some 
respectfr  agreeing  as  little  amongthemselves  as  with  the 
common  object  of  their  attacks.  Warburton  treated  them 
all,  Middleton  alone  excepted,  much  as  a  schoolmaster 
might  treat  so  many  of  his  l>upils  who  should  have  ven- 
tu^  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  him  or  to  clamour  against 
his  authority. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  '  Divine  Legation '  is,  that  so 
important  a  doctrine  as  that  of  a  future  state,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  natural  cement  and  bond  of  human 
society,  could  not  possibly  have  been  dispensed  with  in  any 
scheme  of  mere  numan  legislation,  and  that  hence  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  in  which,  according  to  Warburton's 
view,  it  is  omitted,  must  have  come  from  heaven,  and 
must  also  have  been  maintained  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a 
divine  or  miraculous  influence.  Whatever  other  merit  it 
had,  or  had  not,  this  view  was  at  least  undeniably  a  new 
one ;  and  it  was  developed  by  its  author  with  an  ingenuity, 
a  fulness  and  variety  of  learning,  and  an  unflagging  anima- 
tion, such  as  certainly  never  had  been  combinwT before,  and 
Serhaps  have  not  been  exhibited  together  since,  in  any 
Inglish  theological  work.  But  in  truth  mere  theological 
discussion  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  the  book ;  the  author 
is  continually  making  excursions  from  the  straight  path  of 
his  argument,  and  in  this  way  the  reader  is  conducted,  in 
the  course  of  their  journey  together,  over  some  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

A  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Divine 
Lection '  was  called  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  it  first  came  out.  The  second  volume,  contain- 
ing the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books,  appeared  in  1741. 
The  first  volume,  enlarged  and  divided  into  two  volumes, 
was  published  for  the  fourth  time  in  1755 ;  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  second,  similarly  extended,  appeared  in  1758. 
In  a  third  edition,  which  appeared  in  1765,  this  second 
part  of  the  work  was  extended  to  three  volumes ;  so  that 
the  whole  now  consisted  of  five  volumes. 

Meanwhile  the  author  had  also  been  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  other  labours,  and  had  moreover  improved  his 
fortunes  in  more  ways  than  one.  Shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  his  first  volume,  in  1738,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  following  year  six  letters 
which  he  published  in  *  The  Works  of  the  Learned,'  in 
defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Man,'  against 
the  attacks  of  M.  de  Crousaz,  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
(]uaintance  of  Pope,  who  proved,  for  the  few  years  that  he 
lived  after  this,  the  steady  and  zealous  friend  of  his  volun- 
tary champion.  A  seventh  letter,  *  by  the  author  of  the 
**  Divine  Legation," '  completed  the  vindication  of  the  poem, 
in  June,  1740;  and  when  Pope  died,  in  May,  1744,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  Warburton  half  his  library,  with  the 
property  of  all  such  of  his  works  already  printed  as  he  had 
not  othei  wise  disposed  of,  and  all  the  profits  which  should 
arise  from  any  edition  to  be  printed  after  his  death.  In 
1749,  upon  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Idea 
of  a  Patriot  Kin^,'  having  charged  his  fate  friend  Pope  with 
having  clandestinely  printed  an  edition  of  that  work  some 
years  before  without  nis,  the  author  s,  leave  or  knowledge, 
Warburton  is  believed  to  have  been  the  writer  of  *  A 
Letter '  addressed  to  Bolingb'-oke,  which  immediately  ap- 

S eared  in  vindication  of  the  deceased  poet,  and  which 
iolingbroke  soon  afterwards  replied  to  in  what  he  called 
*  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  living.' 
Warlmrton  and  Bolingbroke  had  once  been  introduced  to 
each  other  by  Pope,  but  parted  with  feelings  of  mutual 
disgust ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Pope's  intimacy  with 
\yarburton  in  his  last  days  mainly  contributed  to  alienate 
him  from  nis  older  friend. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  which  Warburton 
owed  to  Pope,  was  his  introduction  to  the  house  of  Ralph 
Allen,  Esq.,  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath.  This  led  to  his 
marriage,  in  Septeml>er,  1745,  with  Allen's  niece.  Miss 


Gertrude  Tucker,  in  whose  right,  on  Allen's  death,  m  176(. 
he  became  proprietor  of  Prior  Park. 

Sundry  single  sermons  which  he  published  from  time  to 
time  must  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  may  bi 
mentioned,  however,  as  illustrating  the  versatility  of  b 
powers,  that  one  of  his  productions  in  1742  was  a  *  Vk- 
sertation  on  the  Origin  of  Books  of  Chivalry,'  which  ip- 
peared  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  Jarvis's  translation  of 

*  Don  Quixote,'  and  which  Pope  soon  after  told  him  he 
had  immediately  recognised  to  be  his,  exclaiming,  befoit 
he  had  got  over  two  paragraphs  of  it,  *  Aut  Erasmus,  tut 
Diabolus.'  The  same  year  he  published  *  A  Critical  tni 
Philosophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.' 
He  also  persuaded  Pope  to  substitute  Colley  Cibber  fcr 
Theobald  as  the  hero  of  the  *  Dunciad,'  and  to  complete 
that  poem  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  book. 

In  April,  1746,  Warburton,  whose  literary  reputatia 
was  now  very  great,  was  unanimously  elected  preacher  d 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Besides  many  controversial  tracts  aod 
other  minor  pieces,  the  following  eight  or  nine  yean  pn>- 
duced  his  edition  of  Shakspere,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  Loiid. 
1747  (a  performance  which  did  him  little   credit) ;  fab 

*  Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  acd 
Fiery  Eruption  which  defeated  the  Emperor's  Attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,'  8vo.,  1750  (a  treatise  of 
remarkable  ability,  occasioned  by  Middleton*s  'Enquirr 
concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers') ;  his  edition  of  Pope'i  i 
Works,  with  Notes,  in  9  vols.  8vo.,  1751 ;  two  volumes  of  | 
Sermons  preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  under  the  title  of '  T^ 
Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  occasionslh 
openea  and  explained,'  8vo.,  1753  and  17^ ;.  and  '  A  Viev 
of  lx>rd  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy,  in  Four  Letters  to  t 
Friend,'  published,  in  two  parts,  in  1754  and  1755. 

In  September,  1754,  Warburton  was  appointed  one  of 
his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary ;  and  tne  next  year  be 
was  presented  to  one  of  the  rich  prebends  of  Durhsm. 
About  the  same  time  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  confemd 
upon  Mm  by  Archbishop  Herring.  In  October,  1^7,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol ;  and  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1759  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

His  principal  literary  productions  after  this  date  were  a 
little  work  against  Methodism,  in  2  vols.  12aio.,  entitled 
'  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  or  the  Office  and  Operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Insults  of  Infidelity 
and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism,'  1702;  several  tracts  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  a  controversy  in  which  he  became 
involved  with  Dr.  Lowth  in  consequence  of  some  it- 
flcctioos  be  had  made  on  the  character  of  Lowth's  father 
in  the  1765  edition  of  the  second  part  of  his  '  Divim 
Legation  ;'  and  a  third  volume  of  Sermons  in  17C7.  His 
last  publication  was  a  *  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Ijiw- 
rence  Je^TV,  on  Thursday,  April  30th,  1767,  before  his  Roytl 
Highness  £dward  Duke  of  York,  president,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  London  Hospital,'  4to.,  1767.  Not  lonu 
after  this  his  energetic  and  fervent  faculties  began  gni- 
dually  to  lose  their  tone,  till  ho.  sank  at  last  into  a  state  of 
intellectual  aJumber  or  torpor ;  not  however,  it  is  said,  un- 
relieved by  occasional  though  rare  and  brief  returns  of  his 
former  cheerfulness  and  even  mental  vigour.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  June,  1779,  not  long  after  the 
death  of  his  only  son,  who  was  carried  off  by  consumption 
in  early  manhood.  He  left  no  other  child,  and  his  widow, 
in  1781,  married  the  Rev.  John  Stafford  Smith,  who  had 
been  her  first  husband's  chaplain,  and  who  thus  became 
owner  of  Prior  Park. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Warburton  wii 
published  in  1788,  by  his  friend  Bishop  Hurd,  in  7  vols.  4t0n 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Smith ;  and  in  1794  Hurd  added 
what  he  called  *  A  Discourse,  by  way  of  general  Preface* 
to  this  edition,  *  containing  some  Account  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Character  of  the  Author.'  Meanwhile  the 
late  Dr.  Parr,  with  no  friendly  purpose,  had  supplied  the 
deficiencies  of  Kurd's  collection  by  the  publication,  Id 
1789.  of  an  8vo.  volume  of  *  Tracts,  by  Warburton,  and  a 
Warburtonian  (Hurd  himself),  not  admitted  in  their  works.' 
An  8vo.  volume  of  *  Letters  from  Warburton  to  one  of  hti 
Friends'  (Hurd),  appeared  in  1809;  and  in  1841  another 
8vo.  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Kilvert,  entitled  *  lite- 
rary Remains  of  Bishop  Warburton.'  But  many  lettcn 
of  Warburton's,  and  also  anecdotes  of  his  life,  whach  have 
not  been  collected,  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  varioui 
publications.  ^  A  portion  of  his  correspondence  which  is  not 
much  known  is  contained  in  the  *  Account  of  the  Life  and 
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is  principal   publications,   besides  tlie  tract  already 
tioned,  were,  a  Latin  translation  of  Dr.  IMead's  *  Dis- 


His 
mentioned 

course  of  the  Plague,*  which  appeared  in  1723  ;  a  treatise, 
in  I^tin,  on  the  principles  of  Punctuation,  appended  to  an 
edition  of  the  *Elementa  Rhetorica'  of  Vossius,  printed  at 
London  in  17^;  anew  and  very  correct  edition,  with  a 
learned  preface,  of  Lily's  Latin  Grammar,  in  1732;  an  ■ 
edition  of  MaximusTyrius,  published  in  4t().,  in  1740,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Leamins:,  of  which  he  be- 1 
cume  a  member  in  173(5 ;  *  Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gre- 
ssham  College,'  folio,  London,  1740;  a  new  edition  of  Cam- 
den's Greek  Grammar,  1734 ;  and  *  Four  Essays  upon  the 
English  language,'  17')8.    Afler  his  death  appeared  his 

*  System  of  Orator^',  delivered  in  a  course  of  Lectures  pub- 
licly read  at  Gresham  College,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1758 ;  and  his 

*  Dissertations  upon  several  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures,' 8vo.,  vol.  i.,  1701,  vol.  ii.,.1774.  lie  is  also  the 
author  of  many  papers  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
and  of  some  in  the  *  Archaeologia.'  And  his  literary  assist- 
ance was  liberally  contributed  to  the  publications  oi  several 
of  Ins  contemporaries ;  such  as  to  Ainsworth's  *  Monumenta 
Kempiana,'  1720,  for  which  he  supplied  an  elaborate  dis- 
bortation  on  tlie  Roman  As  and  its  parts,  an  essay  on  the 
vases,  lamps,  rings,  and  clasps  of  the  antients,  &c. :  to  Hors- 
ley's  *  Britannia  Romana,'    1732,  for  which  he  wrote  an 

*  Essay  on  Peutin^er's Table,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Britain ;' 
to  Bucklev's  edition  of  De  Thou,  1733,  for  which  he  trans- 
lated Bucfiley's  three  epistles  to  Dr.  Mead  into  J^tin ;  to 
Ainsworth's  T^tin  Dictionary,  both  the  first  and  subsequent 
editions;  to  the  edition  of  Aelian's  'History  of  Animals,' 
published  by  Abraham  Gronovius,  in  1744 ;  to  the  edition 
of  Volusenus  *De  Animi  Tranquillitate,'  published  by 
Pnncinal  Wishart,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1751 ;  to  Pine's  en- 
graved Horace,  1733-37  ;  &c.  There  are  several  letters  to 
and  from  Dr.  Ward  in  the  *  Original  Letters  of  Eminent 
Literary  Men,  with  notes  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,'  printed  by  the 
Camden  Society,  4to.,  Lon.,  1843. 

WARDS,  COURT  OF.  The  Court  of  Wards  and  Live- 
ries was  established  by  the  statute  32  Henry  VIII. ,  c.  46, 
to  superintend  the  inquests  which  were  held  alter  the  death 
(if  any  of  the  king's  tenants  by  knight  s  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  a.scertaining  what  lands  the' tenant  died  seised 
of,  who  was  hislieir,  whether  the  heir  was  an  infant ;  and 
thus  what  rights  accrued  to  the  king  in  the  shape  of  relief, 
primer  seisin,  wardship,  or  marriage. 

By  the  famous  statute  passed  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
Charles  U.  (12  Charles  II.,  c.  24;,  the  Court  of  AVanls  was 
ahoU.-:hed,  together  with  the  feudal  rights  out  of  which  that 
fourt  arose.  The  preamble  of  the  statute  states  that  it 
had  been  intermitted  since  Feb.  24,  1G45.  [Guardian.] 

WARE.     [Hertfordshirk.] 

WARE,  SIR  JAMES,  an  Irish  antiquarian.  His  father. 
Sir  James  Ware,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  went  to  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  assecretar}-  to  Sir  William  Fitz-Wil- 
iiam,  lord  deputy  in  15S8,  was  subsequently  appointed 
auditor-general  lor  the  kingdom,  and  purchased  consider- 
able property  in  and  near  Dublin. 

James,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  2Gth 
of  November,  l.")04.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  entered 
at  Trinity  College-,  Dublin,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
there  for  six  years.  Inunediately  at\cr  leaving  college  he 
mariied  Maiy,  daughter  of  John'Ncwman,  Esq.,  of  Dublin. 
By  the  advice  of  Usher  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
uf  Irish  antiquities.  During  a  re>idence  of  some  yeai-s  in 
England  i  lG2G-2()  :■,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Selden 
and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  by  whose  assistance  he  consider- 
ablv  increased  his  collection  of  manuscripts. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  1G2(),  he  was  knighted  by  the 
lords  juMices;  and  in  10.S2,  his  father  dying  suddenly,  he 
succeeded  both  to  his  estate  and  the  office  of  audit or-sre- 
nera!.  lie  aj'plied  himself  assiduously  to  public  buMnrss  ; 
obtaiui'd,  in  ICW,  the  confidence  of  Lord  \\  entworth  baiter- 
wauls  Earl  ul'  Strafford:,  and  was  by  his  advice  created  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Privy-Council.  In  IKJO  Sir  James 
Ware  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1G41,  he  aiisisted 
the  government  not  only  by  his  pei-sonal  sei-\ices,  but  also 
bv  l)eeonrmg  surety  for  sums  of  money  advanced  to  it. 
I  lis  chaiaeter  for  superiority  to  the  partisiin  prejudices 
either  of  the  Pupi&h  or  Protestant  party,  occasioned  his 
being  sent,  in  December,  1044,  to  inform  the  king,  then  at 
Oxfoid,  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  He  em- 
pl'.'ycd  lub  Ivisui-e  hourv  at  OxfoirUn  the  prosecution  of  his 


antiquariar.  researches,  and  had  the  honorary  decree  of 
Doctor  of  IjOlws  conferred  iipon  him  by  the  University. 

Tlie  vessel  in  which  Sir  James  Ware  returned  to  IrJekad 
was  taken  by  one  of  the  Parliament's  ships.  He  undo^ 
went  an  imprisonment  often  months  in  the  Tower  of  Loo- 
don,  and  was  released  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  h 
1G47  he  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  performance  of  tbe 
treaty  by  which  the  Karl  of  Ormond  surrendered  DuUii 
to  the  Parliament.  He  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  indi- 
tor-general,  but  allowed  to  reside  in  Ireland,  till  Michid 
Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  taking  umbrage  at  hiui,  ordmd 
him  to  transport  himself  beyond  seas,  into  any  countiyk 
pleased  except  England. 

He  made  choice  of  France,  where  he  landed  earljii 
1649,  and  continued  to  reside  till  1G51,  when  he  obtained 
a  licence  from  the  Parliament  to  visit  Ix)ndon  on  biudneHL 
He  resided  two  yeai-s  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  it 
the  close  of  that  period  he  was  allowed  to  visit  his  estata 
in  Ireland.  He  continued  to  lead  a  strictly  private  life  till  | 
the  Restoration,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  cf  I 
auditor-general.  I 

In  1661  the  university  of  Dublin  elected  Sir  James  \\m  \ 
one  of  its  representatives.    He  was  offered  the  title  ti  i 
baronet  or  viscount,  but  declined  both.    The  Marquis  cf 
Ormond  created  him  fii-st  commissioner  of  excise.    He 
died  in  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1666.    He  left  tvro  | 
sons  and  two  daughters,  the  only  survivors  of  ten  children),   i 

Sir  James  Waie's  more  important  works  are  : — 1,  •  De 
Praesulibus  Hibemiae  Commentarius,'  Dublin,  1665,  fol. 
He  has  incorporated  into  this  work  two  of  his  Latin  tm-  ' 
tises;  the  one  containing  the  lives  of  the  Archbishops  a 
Cassel  and  Tuam,  j)ublished  originally  in  1C26  ;  the  o1h« 
the  lives  of  the  bishops  of  Dublin,  published  in  IGSi 
2,  *  DeHiberniaet  Antiquitatibus  ejus  Disci uisitiones,'  Lon- 
don, 1654-8.  Into  this  work  is  incorporated  nis  history  of  the 
Cistercian  monasteries  of  Ireland.  3,  *  De  Scriptonboi 
Hibemiae  Libri  Duo,'  Dublin,  1639-40.  4,  *  Renim  Hibei- 
nicanim  Annales,  regnantibus  Ilonrici  VII.,  HenriciVIlI, 
Edvardo  VI.,  et  Maria,'  Dublin,  1662,  fol.  Tlie  annals  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were  first  published  in  1658, » 
an  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Antiquities  of 
Ireland  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V  III.  tii 
sepai-ate  work  in  1664-5.  In  ]6'S3  he  published,  in  one 
volume,  Spenser's  *  Dialogue  on  the  State  of  Ireland,'  Gam- 
pian's  *  History  of  Ireland,'  and  Meredith's  *  Chronicle  lA 
Ireland.'  6  and  7,  In  1656  he  published,  at  liOndon, '  Opos" 
cula  Sancto  Patricio  adscripta ;'  and  in  1664,  at  Dublii;. 
two  letters  ascribed  to  the  venerable  Bede  and  the  *  Lives rf 
the  Abbots  ofWiremouth  and  Jarrow.'  A  translation  of 
:  Sir.lames  Ware's  works  into  English  was  published  in  1705, 
j  by  his  second  surviving  son  Robert;  a  more  complete  edi- 
■  tion,  with  additions,  in  1739-16,  by  Walter  Harris,  who 
j  married  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  James. 
(Biographia  Brita/micu.) 

WAKEHAM,    a  market-town   and   parliamentary  bo- 
1  rough,  in  the  south  division  of  the  hundred  of  AVmfrith 
I  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire,   10  miles  from  Poole,   18  fron 
I  Dorchester,   and   112  from   London.      It  is  within  three 
I  miles  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  forms  a  i)art  of  the  bay 
called  Poole  Harbour.     A  town  existed  here  in  the  time 
I  of  the  Britons,  and  it  was  subse(iuently  occupied  by  the 
j  Romans.     Two  Saxon  kings  were  buried  here,   Brifliric, 
:  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Edward  the  Martyr,  who« 
remains  were  afterwards  removed  to    Sliaile!»bury.     The 
.  town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  an  earthwork  formed"  by  the 
I  Danes  in  the  time  of  Alfre'd.     A  priory  was  founded  at 
:  Wareham  in  the  ninth  centur}',  and  there  are  some  tracw 
;  of  an  antient  castle.    The  town  was  once  much  lander, 
and  the  entire  area  enclosed  by  the  antient  eaiihwork,  it 
is  sjiid,  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  dwellings,  but  much 
of  it  is  now  covered  with  market-gardens.     The  two  de- 
cayed i)aris>hes  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Peter  are  now  an- 
nexed to   the   parish  of  Ladv  St.  Mary,   and  their  two 
churches  were  taken  down  almo&t  with'in  the  memory'  of 
persons   still  living.     The  three   other  paiishes.  Lady  St. 
Mary's,  Trinity,  and  St.  Martin's,  are  now  united,  and  form 
but  one  parish  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.     The   church 
of  Trinity  narisli  is  used  for  the  national  school,  and  in 
that  of  St.  Martin's  onlv  the  burial  service  is  rend.     Lady 
St.  Mary's  church  is  a  large  and  vet)-  antient  edifice,  and 
belonged  to  the  yriory.    The  value  of  the  living  its  not 
returned  in  the  Reports  of  the  Ecckviastical  Commii- 
ftioners.    The  parish  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol* 
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xcnijjt  I'rcim  duty  it'  i'*vcxpf^i1i!,d*  It  ftffonU  valuable 
bciliht^ji  tu  tr^e*  is  bi*nc*tia!il  to  the  cot^i<umer,  and  ulli- 
BRti^ly  fo  I  he  jjiiiblic  ivvi>aiH>.  Whero  no  $acU  sy*.tenj 
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ht  jmymetit  utibl  Iht!  inHi^ket  shall  otter  an  advftntfl^cotjti 
et]e>  bt*  m^y  find  it  difiicuh  to  induce  p«n»ons  to  hecume 
[lin  *tiri»lie»t  u\d^  %v\wn  he  lias  succeeded,  he  may  itnolve 
fiem  in  ruiti.  The  natural  res&uU  c^f  these  difficulticsi  is, 
but  lionr  but  wealthy  eanitdbU  can  impcift  art  idea  oti 
rhich  hcjivy  duties  me  cnarged,  and  a  monopoly  i*  Ihun 
*it»bli»ih€d^  to  thp  ^jvat  injiuy  of  the  consunier.  The  iui' 
orthatc  payment  of  fus^toms**  duties  iilso  obstruct;*  \Ue  vni- 
ViUi;  trad<*  of  !'  '*<^<'i'U\,  by  making  the  re-exportation  of 
lilit'Ics  mtJte  t  .r  its  well  as  expetiBive. 

The  tmt  Bn'  ciian  who  pitiposed  a  remedy  for 

l^lltf'^?  <fviU  wa*  Sir  R^jberl  Wa^pole,  in  lus  cekbmted  Exejse 
ch»mr^  m  17^^-  lUi  ohjeet  ^vas  to  unite  thi^  Exi-t^e  lav^u 
^ith  thut^e  of  thi'  eutttoriiH  n&  reg^arded  wmesand  tobaceot 
%nd  to  charge  a  small  d\.ity  imuu*diate}y  ini  irtiporlaUoti, 
Und  the  renminder  on  beui^  reniuvcd  from  tlve  Kxciwc 
[l*ftrehoii»e»i  fw  hiim*"  conMunption,  Hncakiug  uf  lobaeco* 
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capital  isita»  in  I  he  namr  mstnnrr  jis  tl 
houiei*  in  London,  Iiv<  ■  .jri*.     A  cum* 
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the  privilceriP  of  having  bkHviing  "      eon- 

eeded  to  inland  lowris*  und t^r  due  nda- 

tionH,  with  advantai^e  to  trade  aiid  >.i*jrij  (u  ijiv'  rL'vrno#;* 
hut  since  tlmt  time  no  meaiiurti  hft*  bceo  pronioled  for  ear- 
tji  r\};  t  h e  Ach t-  j« t-  into  i* ff eo t 

The  advantage*  of  warehoujiint^  liave  been  undanltiod 
hi  vnnou**  for«^;|n  count  nv»  m  wdl  a*  hi  En|(1iuid,  Sa 
long  iincc  a>  lti<>4,  M.  Turcot  (istaibiiahed  it  m  Fmoccj 
hut  it  was  diiiL^ontidued  iu  i00Bi  except  for  m<«rchajtilixe 
impoi'trd  f^om  the  Eo&t  and  \Xcht  Inaii!^  and  Guinea,  or 
t'x ported  tliereto.  In  1805  the  tjyiiteui  wan  re-estableihed 
in  a  iDOiu  exleriMve  mann**r,  hut  was  amllned  to  ecrlain 
Bf'a-portfl^  until  IH32,  when  it  wnit  extended  lo  several  of 
the  principal  cities  in  i\m  ioterioi.    Wai'chr  '    "     * 

the  port!*  ami  at  certain  inUnd  towns  U  pen 
land^     in  Bel^iutOi  Denmark,  and  other  cotuiui. ivj.n  ^...rM^- 
tiit  H  the  ^y^tem  h^  aUo  been  adopted,     ll  ha;s  recently 
lieen  propo&Lrd  for  ad  option  in  the  United  States  of  Ani^* 
rica,  and  i\*fommended  not  only  on  aceount  of  itjs  import- 
ance to  tradc»  but  for  a  novel  rtason^ts  republican  ten- 
dency*   llie  preiiidcnt,  in  his  message  of  December.  IHS* 
«ai<l  that,  T^ithout  such  a  syaletn  of  paying  the  duti*'*,  'the 
rich  capilidi«t»  abroad  as  well  m  at  homev  would 
aller  a  ohort  time^  an  almost  exclusive  monop^' 
import  trade,  and  lawi  desiirned  for  the  br^neflt  of  an  vruni  j 
Ihua  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  few— ^  reyult  whoily 
uneon^*^niaI  with  the  spirit  of  our  in«titutiori!»,  aiid  anU- 
repiibbi'sin  in  all  da  tetiJenci^'M.' 

WAHGENTIN,  PETER   WILLIAM,  a  diitiriTni-h.^I 
Swedish  aitftinonicr,  wa^  born  al  Stock  holm.  ^■ 
22i  1T17<    When  he  wbw  only  twelve  yenn*  of  a 
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ocojrred  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  the  obsenance 
of  iliis  phenomenon  m  Mud  to  have  inspired  him  with  a 
tute  tor  astronomical  pursuits.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  KUng^enstiema  and  C'clHiua,  by  whom  he  was 
recommended  to  study  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites ; 
and  in  1741,  on  taking  his  det^rec  of  master  in  ai-ts,  he 
maintained  a  thesis  on  the  subject  of  those  motions. 
Wargentin  spent,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
efforts  to  correct  the  theory  of  tlie  satellites ;  and,  confin- 
ing himself  almost  wholly  to  this  branch  of  the  science, 
the  improvements  which  he  made  in  it  obtained  for  him 
the  reputation  of  bein^  one  of  the  first  astronomers  of  his  a^ce. 

On  the  death  of  Celsius,  in  1744,  he  was  chosen  corre- 
■ponding  member  of  th«  Acaticmie  of  Paris,  and  five  years 
afterwarcls  he  suwoeded  Elvius  as  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Stockholm.  In  175U  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  1704  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  R<iyal  Society  of  London.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  academics  of  St.  Petersburg,  GiJttingen.  Copenhagen, 
Drontheim,  &c.,  and  his  communications  to  these  societies 
are  very  numerous.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
professorship  at  Upsal,  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the 
progress  of  astronomy  since  the  commencement  of  the 
century  ;  and  in  the  ^Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Stock- 
liolm  '  there  are  several  papers  by  him  on  the  population 
of  Sweden.  He  also  w rut e  dissertations  on  the  transits  of 
Venus  which  took  place  in  1701  and  1709. 

In  order  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  War- 
gentin made,  at  St^ickholm.  observations  on  that  luminar\' 
simultaneously  with  the  corresponding  observations  which 
were  made  by  Ia  Caille  at  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  con- 
formably to  an  aijreement  made  between  the  two  astrono- 
meis  previously  to  the  voyage  of  the  latter  to  the  southern 
hemisphere  ;  and  from  the  observations  so  made  the  value 
of  the  parallax  was  correctly  ascertained. 

Wargentin  married  in  H^VS,  and  became  the  father  of  six 
children,  three  of  whom  survived  him.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 13,  1783,  leaving  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  man 
of  amiable  manners  and  disinterested  character.  His 
devotion  to  science  prevented  him  from  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  his  private  aftaii-s,  and  it  is  said  that,  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  was  in  part  indebted  to  his  friends  for  the 
means  of  being  extricated  from  some  embarrassments  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  The  Acailemy  aided  him  from  its 
funds,  and  struck  a  medal  with  an  in>criptiou  denoting  its 
sense  of  his  merit.  7t  »jso  procured  for  his  family  a  pen- 
sion from  the  government. 

An  interval  of  time  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the  two 
first  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  compensated,  had  been  noticed 
in  1726,  by  Dr.  Bradley,  who  however  made  no  practical 
use  of  the  period;  and' Wargentin,  apparently  witliout  any 
knowledge  of  Biadley's  discovery,  both  found' the  values  of 
the  inequalities  and  the  time  of' the  compensation.  With 
respect  to  the  first  satellite,  the  Swedish  astronomer  intro- 
duced in  the  tables  of  its  movements  an  empirical  equation 
amounting  to  3'  40",  which  he  subsequently  reduced  to 
3' 30",  and  whose  period  ho  found  to  be  437  da.  10  ho. 
41  min. ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  second,  he  introduced 
an  equation  amountin!;  to  10'  30",  whose  period  is  also 
about  437  days:  these  empirical  equations  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  researches  of  La  Place,  who  has  proved  that 
they  constitute  in  reality  two  equations  of  the  centre  for 
those  satellites.  Wareentin  a!s.o  rectilied  the  equation 
of  B I  ad  ley  respecting:  the  abc  nation  of  liirht,  and  that 
which  depends  on  the  excinti icily  of  Jupiter s  orbit.  His 
first  tables  of  the  niuvemcnts  of  the  >atellites  were  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Acta  S<»eittatis  Uei^i.T  Up>:iliensis,  ad  an. 
1741 :'  and  an  impioved  edition  was  pul)lished  by  La  I^iule, 
in  1733,  at  the  end  of  Halleys  tables  for  the  planets  and 
comets.  Pound's  tables  of  the  liL-^t  hatellite,  though  they 
generally  gave  the  time  of  an  immersion  or  einersion 
within  a  minute  of  the  Imth,  were  sometimes  erroneous  to 
the  amount  of  five  or  six  minutes ;  but  those  of  Wargentin 
always  agreed  with  the  obsiM  vat  ions  within  one  minute, 
and  thus  they  became  of  great  importance  by  aftbrding 
the  means  of  determining  the  longitudes  of  stations. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  tluit  these  tables  were  formed 
without  any  aid  from  physical  astronomy.  Wargentin  de- 
termined the  motions  of' the  satellites  from  a  combination 
of  all  the  observations  of  their  eclipses  which  he  could 
procure,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  life  he  laboured  tu 
correct  the  errors  which  he  discovered.  He  sent  new 
Ublefl  of  the  third  satellite  to  Dr.  Maakelyne,  who  pub- 


lished them  in  the  '  Nautical  Almanac*  for  1771 ;  and  the 
Almanac  for  1779  contains  un  improved  edition  of  tht 
tables  of  the  second  satellite. 

WAIUIAM,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Okeley  in  Hampshire,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  after  receiving  his  school  educatin 
at  Winchester,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxfoi-d,  in  147i3.  Here  he  remained,  having  in  due  time 
taken  his  degree  of  LL.D.,  till  1488,  when  he  is  understood 
to  have  been  collated  to  some  living  in  the  church.  Soui 
after  however  he  is  found  to  be  practising  as  an  advoca!t 
in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  to  be  holding  the  office  oi 
Principal  or  Moderator  of  the  Ci\il  Law  School  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Edward's,  Oxford.  His  first  public  empl(n* 
ment,  as  far  as  is  known,  was  the  mission  upon  whicn  he 
was  sent,  along  with  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  by  Henry  VIL 
in  1493,  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  persuade  him  to 
exercisu  his  infiuence  to  put  an  end  to  the  support  azkl 
encouragement  given  to  Perkin  Warbeck  by  MargiM 
duchess-dowaerer  of  IJurgundy.  Bacon,  who,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  King  Henry  VII.,'  gives  a  speech  addressed  by  him 
upon  this  occasion  to  tlie  archduke,  calls  him  Sir  Wiiltun 
Warham,  doctor  of  the  canon  law.  Although  his  en- 
deavours in  this  affair  were  attended  with  little  or  no 
success,  he  continued  to  rise  in  the  good  opinion  of  Henn, 
who  esteemed  men  of  ability  and  knew  how  to  distinguish 
them ;  and  he  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  this  sameyeir. 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  ir)02,  and  lord  chancellor  oc 
the  1st  of  Januaty,  130:).  In  1503  he  was  also  made  Bishop 
of  London ;  and  in  150-1  he  attained  the  summit  of  hu 
promotion  by  being  raised  to  the  archbisliopric  of  Cantez- 
bury. 

Warham  opposed  the  marriage  of  Catherine,  the  widow 
of  Prince  Arthur,  with  his  brother  Henry,  both  when  i: 
was  first  pitiposed  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vll.,  and  aft«- 
wards  when  it  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  reitrn.  'fliis  brought  him  into  collision  with  rot 
bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  rivalry  and  hostility  were 
afterwards  inherited  by  his  prot6g6  the  famous  Wolser. 
The  latter,  now  become  the  chief  favourite  of  Henry  VIlL 
was  substituted  for  Warham  as  chancellor  in  151C.  Botb 
before  and  after  this,  there  were  many  contests  as  to  juris- 
diction between  the  archbishop  and  the  cardinal ;  but 
Warham  lived  to  see  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  and  even  upoa 
that  event,  in  1521),  to  have  the  great  seal  again  oifereato 
hitn.  although  his  advanced  years  induced  him  to  declior 
it.  lie  died  at  St.  Stephens,  near  Canterbury,  23rd  A ugutf. 
1532,  leaving  the  primacy  open  to  the  new' faith  and  net 
politics  of  Cranmer. 

Warham's  character  is  drawn  as  follows,  not  perhapf 
^^ithout  hOme  natural  paity  prejudice,  by  Bumet :  ^Hcwv 
a  great  canonist,  an  able  statesman,  a  dexterous  courtier, 
and  a  favourer  of  learned  men.  He  always  hated  Cardioil 
Wolsey,  and  would  never  stoop  to  him,  esteeming  it  below 
the  dignity  of  his  see.  lie  was  not  so  peevishly  engaged 
to  the  learning  of  the  schools  as  others  were,  but  set  up 
and  encoui-aged  a  more  generous  way  of  knowledge  ;  yel 
he  was  a  severe  persecutor  of  those  whom  he  thought  here- 
tics, and  inclined  to  believe  idle  and  fanatical  people.*  Thii 
last  remark  is  founded  on  the  pait  the  archbisliop  took  io 
the  affair  of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  to  whose  impostures,  either 
from  credulity  or  party  spirit,  he  showed  some  inclinatioo 
to  listen. 

Warham  was  a  great  fiiend  and  patron  jf  Erasmus,  who 
dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  and  in  hi& 
letters  speaks  in  the  hi  fullest  teiins  both  of  the  learning  ud 
abitiiici,  and  of  the  virtues  of  the  aichbishop. 

WARING.  EDWARD,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer  who 
resided  near  Shrew  j»l>uiy,  was  bom  in  1736.  I  laving  shows 
at  an  early  atre  a  decided  taste  for  geometry  and  algebrt, 
he  was  sent,  in  1753,  to  Magilalen  College,  Cambridge. 
where  he  made  great  ])roirress  in  mathematical  analysift. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  senior  wranerler,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  in  arts,  in  1757.  Three  yeais  alterwanb 
tlie  Luca.sian  professorship  of  mathematics  bein^  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Colson,  Waring  became  a  candidate 
for,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  that  honourable  poet :  1m 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Maseres,  afterwards  Baron  Masezei; 
and  having,  in  order  that  he  might  prove  himseh'  to  be 
qualified,  published  a  portion  of  a  mathematical  woik 
which  he  had  commenced,  a  war  of  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  was,  before  the  election,  carried  on  between 
the  two  rival  candidates  and  their  friends.    Waring  net 
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over  story,  of  pure  vrhite  porcelain,  in  various  graceful  ar- 
chitectural mouldings ;  sometimes  surmounted  ^vith  classic 
figures  of  great  beauty,  and  opening  with  brass  doors  kept 
as  bright  as  if  they  were  of  gold.    In  houses  of  less  dis- 
play, these  stoves  are  merely  a  projection  in  the  wall,  co- 
loured and  corniced  in  the  same  style  as  the  apartment. 
In  acyoining  rooms  thev  are  generally  placed  back  to  , 
back,  so  that  the  same  fire  suffices  for  both.    These  are  | 
heated  but  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  by  an  old  Cali-  | 
ban,  whose  business  during  the  winter  it  is  to  do  little  else. 
Each  stove  will  hold  a  heav^^  armful  of  billot,  which  blazes, 
snaps,  and  cracks  most  merrily  ;  and  when  the  ashes  have 
been  carefully  turned  and  raked  with  what  is  termed  an  j 
•*  ofen  gabel,"  or  stove-fork,  so  that  no  unbimit  morsel  re-  j 
mains,  the  chimney  aperture  is  closed  over  the  glowing 
embers,  the  brass  doors  firmly  shut,  and  in  about  six  hours 
after  this  the  stove  is  at  the  hottest—  indeed  it  never  cools.' 

Modem  English  Close  Stores. — Within  the  last  few 
years  many  forms  of  stove  have  been  devised,  with  the 
view  of  obviating  some  of  the  objections  urged  against 
those  used  on  the  Continent.  Where,  as  in  a  common 
German  or  Dutch  stove,  the  burning  fuel  comes  in  contact 
with  the  metal  of  which  the  stove  is  formed,  this  metal 
becomes  so  highly  heated  as  to  produce  upon  the  sur- 
rounding air  the  deleterious  efiects  before  alluded  to.  Dr. 
Arnott  has  the  merit  of  having  drawn  attention  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  to  this  subject.  Having  devised  a  new 
form  of  stove,  he  fully  described  it  in  a  work  published  in 
1838;  but  before  publishing  the  book,  he  detailed  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus  in  a  lecture  before  the  lloyal  In- 
stitution, in  order  *  that,*  to  use  his  own  words, '  as  I  had  . 
decided  not  to  reser>-e  for  myself  any  patent  right  in  the  j 
new  apparatus,  I  might,  by  "having  numerous  competent 
witnesses  of  what  I  had  proposed  and  accomplishecf,  pre- 
vent other  parties  who  might  hear  of  my  processes  from 
appropriating  them  by  patents,  and  thus  coming  between 
me  and  the  public*  The  problem  which  Dr.  Arnott  sought 
to  solve  was,  to  obtain  a  considerable  extent  of  surface 
heated  not  much  above  200°,  as  a  means  of  warming 
apartments.  He  first  caused  a  kind  of  water-stove  or  tank 
to  be  constructed,  having  a  fire-box  in  its  centre ;  and  by 
certain  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  air  and  the 
emission  of  smoke,  he  kept  the  water  always  nearly  at  the 
boiling  temperature.  Tins  apparatus  being  however  both 
expensive  and  difficult  to  manage,  he  dispensed  with  the 
water,  and  surrounded  the  fire  merely  with  a  body  of  air. 
In  the  new  form  of  stove,  the  fuel  is  put  into  a  small  fire- 
box, enclosed  within  a  larger  cii^c  of  sheet-iron ;  the  only 
openings  in  the  outer  case  being  a  door  at  which  the  fuel 
is  introduced,  an  air-hole  beneath  the  grate,  and  a  chimney 
for  the  exit  of  smoko,  which  chimney,  being  merely  a  me- 
tallic tube  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  can  be  easily 
arranged  in  position.  The  interior  of  the  outer  case  is 
nearly  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  so  adjusted  as 
tp  cause  a  continued  circulation  of  the  heated  air  within, 
and  hence  an  equable  heating  of  the  outer  case.  The  air- 
vent  leading  to  the  fire  is  provided  with  a  valve,  by  which 
the  admission  of  air  is  rendered  more  or  less  abundant 
according  as  the  fire  within  is  less  or  more  intense.  It  was 
one  Doint  in  Dr.  Amotts  system  to  make  the  stove  a  *  self- 
regulating*  one,  by  providing  apparatus  whereby  the  valve 
would  open  and  shut  at  the  proper  times  to  maintain  any 
required  temperature  ;  and  he  suggests  six  or  eight  dif- 
ferent modes  of  arrangement,  from  which  the  maker  of 
the  stove  may  make  a  selection.  Dr.  A.  states:  *  During 
the  winter  1836-7,  which  was  very  long  and  severe,  my 
librar)-  was  warmed  by  the  thermometer-stove  alone. 
The  fire  was  never  extinguished,  except  for  experiment, 
or  to  allow  the  removal  of  pieces  of  stone  which  had  been 
in  the  coal ;  and  this  might  have  been  prevented  by 
making  the  grate  with  a  moveable  or  shifting  bar.  The  ' 
temperature  was  uniformly  from  00°  to  63°.  I"  might  have 
made  it  as  much  lower  or  higher  as  I  liked.  The  quan- 
tity of  coal  used  (Welsh  stone-coal)  was,  for  several  of  the 
colder  months,  six  pounds  a  day ;  less  than  a  pennyworth, 
or  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  in  the  six  winter  months.' 

This  kind  of  stove  possesses  many  advantages ;  but  it  is 
not  free  from  objections.  Dr.  Fyfe  {Ettcyc,  Brii,^  art. 
*  Stove')  remarks ;  » Though  the  Arnott  stove  answers  well 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  that  is,  economy  of 
fuel  (for  most  undoubtedly  a  room  may  be  kept  warm  at  a 
yitry  moderate  expense),  yet  it  is  liable  to  the  objection 
already  stated  with  regard  to  the  unpleasant  feeling  con- 


sequent on  the  use  of  all  stoves  of  the  kind,  and  indeed 
with  it  more  than  others;  for  owing  to  the  very  slight  ex* 
pcnditure  of  iuel,  there  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere.' Dr.  Fyfe  then  enters  into  some  calculations  to  bhow 
that  if  such  a  stove,  burning  six  pounds  of  coal  per  diem, 
be  placed  in  an  apartment  filteen  feet  long,  tw^ve  wide, 
and  eleven  high,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  could  not  Im 
completely  changed  in  an  entire  day  by  the  direct  tffctioa 
of  the  fire  itself;  and  hence  the  reason  both  of  the  speedj 
warming  of  the  room  and  of  the  unpleasant  state  of  the  lir. 

Numerous  varieties  of  the  dose  stove,  bearing  more  or 
less  on  the  above  construction,  have  been  brought  forwinl 
since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Arnott's  book.  Each  pio> 
f esses  to  possess  some  peculiar  merit ;  but  all  present  tnw 
features  in  common — that  the  air-hole,  by  which  the  com- 
bustion is  fed,  is  very  small,  and  capable  of  adjustment; 
that  there  is  a  body  of  air  to  be  warmed,  external  to  the 
grate  or  fire-box  itself,  but  confined  within  an  outer  case; 
that  the  consumption  of  f\iel  is  much  smaller  than  in  inj 
variety  of  open  fire-places ;  and  that  the  flue  for  canyii^ 
off  the  smoke  and  gases  is  smali  in  diameter,  and  capable 
of  being  carried  in  any  direction.  In  one  variety,  called 
the  *  Vesta  stove,'  there  is  a  very  ingenious  arrangemert 
whereby  the  ashes  can  be  raked  from  the  grate  into  an  ub- 
receiver,  and  new  fuel  thrown  into  the  grate,  with- 
out any  dust  rising  into  the  room,  ox  any  air  enter- 
ing the  stove  except  through  the  customary  air-vent. 
In  the  different  forms  of  *  kitchen-ranges'  the  open  fire- 
place is  combined  with  what  may  be  deemed  a  close  store: 
for  the  *  oven'  and  •  hot-closet'  are  representatives  of  th« 
heated  space  within  the  outer  case  of  a  close  stove.  Tht 
*gas  stoves*  and  *  steam-kitchens'  of  modem  inventors miT 
in  like  manner  be  included  in  the  same  category ;  for  thcf 
are  in  effect  close  stoves  heated  by  agents  different  fmi 
common  coal.  The  stoves  often  employed  in  shops,  hsUi, 
&c.  are  adjusted  not  so  much  for  the  economising  of  fuel 
as  for  the  consumption  of  their  own  smoke — an  importidt 
feature,  for  many  details  concerning  which  see  Smoi(B. 

Any  suggestions  as  to  the  exact  form,  dimensions,  and 
construction  of  a  stove  possessing  economical  and  useful 
properties,  ought  to  be  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  care 
ful  observation  and  experience  ;  otherwise  they  woidd  it 
much  worse  than  useless.  The  author  of  this  article  can- 
not, from  his  own  experience,  venture  to  g^ve  any  predie 
suggestions.  Even  at  the  present  day,  men  like  Aniott, 
Scott,  Russell,  and  Fyfe  dift'cr  much  in  opinions  on  these 
points. 

n'arminff  by  Hf^aied  Air.— Jn  all  the  arrangements  yet 
described,  the  stove  or  fire-place  is  in  the  room  which'  ii 
to  be  warmed,  and  its  heating  effects  are  calculated  trith 
respect  to  that  room  alone.  A  notable  advance,  carried  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  present  day,  is  to  have  the  fire  in  an 
outer  or  lower  apartment,  and  to  carry  the  heated  air  fttm 
thence  in  a  pipe  to  the  apartment  to  be  heated.  Vit 
Chinese  have  been  beforehand  with  us  in  this  matter.  In 
the  better  class  of  Chinese  houses  there  are  hollow  flue* 
extending  beneath  the  floors,  and  connected  with  a  fire 
place  constnicted  either  against  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
apartment  to  be  heated,  or  else  in  an  inferior  rootn  a^oin- 
jng.  The  fines  are  perforated  with  numerous  hole^ 
through  which  they  give  out  the  heated  air  and  smoke  to 
the  whole  of  the  under  side  of  the  fiooring.  This  flooring 
consisis  of  fiat  tiles  or  flag-stones  nicely  imbedded  in 
cement,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  smoke  or  heated 
air  from  the  flues  beneath  into  the  room.  After  circulatinc; 
beneath  the  tiled  floor,  the  smoke  escapes  by  a  chimnej 
into  the  open  air.  In  this  arrangement  it  is  obvious  thtt 
the  apartment  is  wanned  by  the  conduction  of  calorib  fhni 
the  warmed  tiled  floor  to  the  air  of  the  room ;  and  u 
this  conduction  proceeds  slowly,  the  tiles  retain  heat 
enough  to  warm  the  room  many  hours  after  the  fire  hH 
been  extinguished. 

Before  the  improved  methods  of  warming  factories  came 
into  use,  Mr.  Stnitt,  of  Derby,  devised  a  form  of  stove 
which,  under  various  modifications,  was  called  the '  cockle 
stove,'  the  •  Derby  stove,'  and  the  •  Helper  stove,'  for  wann- 
ing his  cotton-factories.  In  these  stoves  the  fire  was  con- 
tained in  an  iron  receptacle,  shaped  sometimes  cylin- 
drically,  sometimes  rectangularly ;  and  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  it,  encompassing  it  on  every  side,  was  a  brick 
casing  or  envelope,  so  that  a  body  of  air  existed  between 
it  and  the  fire-box.  The  fire-box  had  three  openings  to  the 
exterior,  one  to  introduce  the  fuel,  one  for  an  ash-pit 
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is  different  from  all  the  others  which  have  passed  under  our 
notice.  When  a  vessel  of  water  is  Ideated,  the  water  does 
not  become  hot  by  the  conduction  oC  caloric  from  particle 
1o  paiiicle,  but  from  the  ascent  of  heated  particles  from 
the  bottom,  where  we  supposi)  the  heating  agent  to  be  ap- 
plied, to  the  upper  strata.  This  is  proved  from  the  circum- 
stance that  if  neat  be  applied  only  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  a  vessel,  it  is  bv  extremely  slow  degrees  that 
the  lower  strata  become  heated.  Heat  being  applied  to 
Ihc  bottom  of  a  vessel,  the  lower  strata  of  particles,  be- 
coming specifically  lighter  than  before,  ascend,  while 
the  colder  particles  at  the  surface  descend  to  supply  their 
place  ;  and  hence  a  series  of  ascending  and  descending 
currents  is  formed.  Now,  if,  instead  of  having  the  heated 
water  onlv  in  a  vessel,  it  ramify  also  through  closed  tubes 
connectecC  with  the  vessel,  the  ascending  and  descending 
currents  may  be  passed  through  different  parts  of  a  build- 
iiijr.  besides  the  room  where  the  vessel  itself  may  be 
placed.  The  heated  water,  rising  to  212**,  or  to  any  tem- 
perature dej)ending  on  the  fire  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
gives  out  heat  to  the  metallic  pipe  through  which  it  passes, 
and  this  pipe  again  communicates  heat  to  the  air  of  the 
room.  Hence  the  operation  of  this  method  of  warming 
drpends  on  the  circulating,  or  ascensive  and  descensive 
property  of  heated  water,  by  which  the  portions  of  pipe 
liutlio^t" removed  from  the  fire  become  as  much  heated  as 
those  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

AVliere  all  the  apartments  to  be  warmed  are  on  one 
Kvel,  an  open  boiler  may  be  used  ;  but  where  it  is  neces- 
Muy  to  carry  the  jnpes  to  different  floors  of  a  building, 
some  of  them  much  above  the  level  of  the  boiler,  the 
boiler  must  in  that  case  of  necessity  be  closed.  When  an 
()l)en  boiler  is  employed,  a  pipe  branches  out  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  side,  extends  horizontally  through  the 
rooms  to  be  warmed  (^without  in  any  case  rismg  above  the 
K*\el  of  the  water  in  the  boiler),  and  returns  again  to  the 
])(>i!or,  which  it  enters  at  a  lower  level  than  the  other. 
I'lider  this  arrangement  a  current  of  heated  water  will  flow 
iVom  the  boiler  at  the  u])per  orifice,  and,  after  traversing 
the  tube,  return  to  the  lower  orifice. 

The  closed  boiler  is  however  more  extensively  useful, 
since  it  enables  all  the  stories  of  a  building  to  be  warmed 
by  one  apparatus.  The  whole  system,  including  both 
tubes  anci  boiler,  is  filled  with  water  at  a  valve  at  the 
higlicst  i)oint ;  and  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  boiler,  a 
circulation  ensues  which  spccdilv  causes  the  wliole  length 
oftul)ing  to  become  hot.  In  tins  form  of  the  apparatus 
tlu'  temperature  of  the  water  is  kept  down  to  a  moderate 
pitch,  in  order  to  avoid  dan£:er;  but  in  a  modification  of 
it,  culled  the  *  hiirh-pressurc '  method,  the  boiler  consists  of 
:i  coil  of  pipe  formins:  part  of  the  circulating  pipe,  and  is 
<aj)able  of  being  safely  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
]).Ts>ure  of  the  water  within  equals  lOOOIbs.  on  the  square 
PH'h.  The  whole  system  of  water  circulation  is  brought  to 
hO  higli  a  temperature,  that  the  metal  of  the  pipes  warms 
the  air  of  a  large  building  very  speedily. 

As  an  exemplification  of  this  mode  of  heating,  we  mav 
adduce  the  instance  of  the  Reading-room  at  the  British 
Museum.  This  room  is  warmed  by  the  hot-water  appa- 
ijitus  of  Mr.  Perkins.  In  the  basement  of  the  building  is 
a  furnace,  with  a  boiler  on  the  coil-tube  principle.  Prom 
this  boiler  tubes  branch  out,  till  they  arrive  immediately 
under  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  then  turning  upwards,  they 
open  into  horizontal  tubing  extending  along  the  middle  of 
the  room  directly  under  the  slate  pavement  of  the  pa.ssage  or 
aisle.  From  this  horizontal  tubing,  lateral  branches  spring, 
K  ading  to  eight  pedestals  filled  with  coils  of  pipe.  All  tlie 
eight  coiKas  well  as  the  straight  tubes,  form  one  unbroken 
serioa  through  which  the  heated  water  from  the  boiler  cir- 
culates, imparting  its  heat  to  the  metal  tubes,  which  in 
their  turn  impart  it  to  the  air  of  the  room. 

Anotlu^r  example  is  that  furnished  by  Dr.  Reid's  ar- 
rangements in  the  temi)orary  House  of  Commons.  Slight 
changes  have  been  made  since  the  apparatus  was  firet 
planned  ;  but  Mr.  Richardson  s  description,  published  in 
I K^T,  will  be  sufficiently  near  for  our  purpose.  Beneath 
the  house  is  a  vacant  space  occupied  as  an  air-chamber, 
and  beneath  this  again  is  a  basement  story  in  which  the 
npparatuH  is  placed.  A  warm-water  pedestal  contains  the 
ueces-ary  arrangements  for  imparting  heat  to  the  room  in 
which  the  pedestal  stands.  The  heated  air  passes  into  a 
]):ix^agc  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  house, 
Hnd  thence  ascends  through  about  twenty  Apertures  into 


the  air-chamber,  which  becomes  completely  filled  with 
warm  air.  In  order  that  this  ajr  may  ascend  to  the  body 
of  the  house,  three  hundred  thousand  holes  have  been 
drilled  in  the  floor  which  separa}^:^  the  house  fi-om  the  ai^ 
chamber  beneath ;  each  hole  being  about  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  top,  but  expanding  to  a  larger  dia- 
meter downwards.  In  order  to  diffuse  the  air  thus  ascend- 
ing, it  is  made  to  pass  throufrh  a  thick  horse-hair  mattinj^, 
the  meshes  of  which*  are  rather  large.  The  collateral  a^ 
.T^ngement  we  maj'  briefly  notice  after  considering  the 

Principles  of  Ventilatwn, — There  is  an  important,  but 
often  neglected  circumstance  attending  the  artificial  warm- 
ing of  buildings,  viz.  that  the  amount  of  fresh  air,  requisite 
under  any  condition  for  animal  respiration,  must  be  more 
and  more  increased  in  proportion  to  the  fuel  burned  in  the 
room ;  or,  more  correctly,  there  must  be  one  portion  of  air 
to  feed  combustion,  and  another  portion  to  aid  respiration. 
Now,  under  the  common  arrangements  of  an  English 
apartment,  the  open  fire-place  and  the  tall  chimney  draw 
air  so  rapidly  in  that  direction,  that  the  whole  body  of  air 
in  the  room  becomes  speedily  changed,  provided  there  be 
an  average  amount  of  open  doers,  winoows,  crevices,  &cc. 
to  yield  the  supply.  Until  modem  inquirers  set  them- 
selves to  solve  these  two  questions,  or  others  analogous  to 
them — *  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  are  requisite  for  the 
combustion  of  a  pound  of  coal  ?'  and,  *  How  many  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  respired  by  an  average  man  in  an  hour?'— 
there  were  no  means  of  determining  the  proper  amount  of 
air  necessary  to  be  supplied  in  a  building  where  close  stoves 
are  used,  or  where  the  methods  of  warming  by  heated  air, 
by  steam,  or  by  hot  water  are  adopted. 

Dr.  Arnott  places  the  matter  under  the  following  fonn, 
so  far  as  respiration  alone  is  concerned : — *  In  respiration 
or  breathing  a  man  draws  into  his  chest  at  one  time  about 
twenty  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  of  that  air  a  fillh  part  ic 
oxygen,  of  which  again  there  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  gas  nearly  a  half.  The  carbonic  acid,  if  afterwards  in- 
haled, would  be  noxious  to  the  individual.  About  fiiteen 
inspirat  ions  are  made  in  the  raiimte,  vitiating  therefore  three 
hundred  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  a  cubic  foot,  of 
atmospheric  air,  but  which,  mixing  as  it  escapes  with  several 
times  as  much,  renders  unfit  for  respiration  at  least  two 
cubic  feet  under  common  circumstances.'  Tredgold  makes 
a  very  different  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  air  respired  in 
a  minute,  and  intro<luces  other  items  in  his  calculations.  In 
the  first  place  he  reckons  the  average  number  of  respira- 
tions per  minute  twenty,  luid  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
of  air  inspired  each  time  forty ;  so  that  the  air  directly 
vitiated  amounts  to  eight  hundred  cubic  inches  per  minute. 
He  next  takes  into  consideration  the  vapour  mixed  with  the 
respired  air,  and  the  insensible  perspiration  always  going 
on  from  the  skin,  and  assumes  that  three  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  will  be  requisite  to  remove  these  causes  of  im- 
purity. Lastly,  he  supposes  a  room  to  contain  individuals  in 
the  eveiiing,  when  candles,  lamps,  &c.  are  lighted,  and  in  lieu 
of  the  air  vitiated  by  this  combustion  he  assumes  ^on  what 
data  does  not  clearly  appear)  that  one-fourth  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  fresh  air  per  minute  tor  ever>-  individual  will  be  neces- 
sary- to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  on  this  ground. 
Taking  all  these  results  together,  Tredgold  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  when  a  room  containing  several  persons  is 
lighted  to  the  average  and  customary  degree,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  supply  four  times  as  many  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  minute,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  room  ;  that  is, 
four  feet  for  each  person. 

This  supposition,  of  four  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  mi- 
nute for  each  individual  in  a  room  artificially  lighted,  of 
course  involves  the  condition  that  an  equal  quantity  of  vi- 
tiated air  per  minute  must  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  the 
inquiry  naturally  follows,  How  does  this  escape  take 
nlace  ?  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air: 
but  there  are  three  circumstances  which  render  respired 
air  rather  lighter  than  the  general  air  of  a  room,  viz.  the 
existence  in  it  of  nitrogen  and  vapour,  both  of  less  specific 
gi-avity  than  air,  and  the  higher  temperature  of  the  re- 
spired air  than  the  air  of  the  room.  From  all  these  circum- 
stences  combined,  it  is  found  that  respired  air  ascends  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  room ;  and  it  follows  that  the  ceiling 
or  some  neighbouring  part  is  the  proper  place  for  an 
outlet. 

Practice  of  Ventilation. — In  nineteen-twcntieths  of  all 
the  buildings  constructed,  there  is  no  account  ^whatever 
taken  of  th«  m«Anfl  ft^r  luiurinK  viittilatidfli  Vhe  flt^pltkees 
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Commons  in  the  year  1837*  in  which  Dr.  Keid  detailed 
experiments  tending  to  show  that  by  reversing  the  action 
of  certain  valves,  and  bringing  the  chimney  in  connection 
with  the  aiF-chamber  beneath,  instead  of  the  air-receptacle 
above,  he  could  draw  out  all  the  air  from  the  house  in  a 
descending  current,  (Vom  ceiling  to  floor,  instead  of  in  an 
ascending  current,  if  it  should  ever  be  deemed  desirable  so 
to  do.  This  served  to  illustrate  the  powerful  nature  of  the 
draught  produced  b^  the  heated  chimney.  We  mav  here 
rcmaik  that  Dr.  Reid,  who  contributed  tne  article  '  Venti- 
lation '  to  the  new  edition  of  the  ♦  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,' 
has  in  that  article  stated  his  opinion  that  instead  of  three 
or  four  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  for  each  person 
in  a  room,  as  usuidly  advocated,  he  thinks  the  quantity 
provided  ought  not  to  be  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  ne  also 
states  that  in  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament  from  36,000 
to  50,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  have  occasionally  been 
given  in  warm  weather  to  one  apartment  alone,  or  about 
sixty  feet  per  minute  to  each  individual  in  a  crowded  house. 

Dr.  Amott  expresses  his  opinion  that  a  kind  of  punip, 
with  an  easy-working  piston,  would  often  be  an  efficacious 
ventilator;  and  indeed  some  such  contrivance  has  fre- 
quently been  emploj'ed  in  ships. 

(Hales ;  Leslie  ;  TrcdRold  ;  Richardson ;  Hood ;  Amott ; 
Perkins;  Reid.  For  'Ventilation  of  Mines,'  see  Mines, 
vol.  XV.,  p.  244.) 

WARMINSTER.     [Wiltshire.] 

WARNER,  FERDINANDO,  LL.D.,  a  voluminous 
compiler  and  theological  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  the 
last  century,  is  said  to  have  been  born,  where  is  not  known, 
in  1703,  and  to  have  studied  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
but  the  latter  fact  is  doubtful.  Having  taken  holy  orders, 
he  became  vicar  of  Ronde  in  Wiltshire,  in  1730,  and  rector 
of  St.  Michael  Queenhithe,  London,  in  1746,  to  which  last 
preferment  was  added  the  rectory  of  Barnes  in  Surrey,  in 
17:>8.  He  died  of  gout  in  or  soon  after  17C7.  His  degree 
of  LL.D.  he  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  from  some  Scotch 
university. 

Of  Dr.  Warner's  various  publications  the  following  are 
the  most  important: — *  A  System  of  Divinity  and  Morality, 
compiled  from  the  works  ol  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England,'  5  vols.  12mo.,  1750,  and  second 
edition,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1750 ;  *  An  Illustration  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,*  &c.,  folio,  1754 ;  *  The  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  2  vols,  folio,  175G-7 ; 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  8vo.,  1758 ; 
*  The  History  of  Ireland,'  vol.  i.;  4to.,  1763 ;  »  The  History 
of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  Ireland,' 4to.,  1707.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  scheme  for  the  Middlesex  Cleri- 
cal Widows'  and  Orphans  Fund,  in  relation  to  which  he 
})ublished  one  pampnlet  in  1753,  and  another  in  1765.  He 
eft  a  son,  the  Rev.  John  Warner,  D.D.,  born  in  1736,  who 
was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  who,  after  having 
long  preached  at  a  cnapel  of  his  own  in  Long  Acre,  London, 
was  pi'esented  to  the  umted  rectories  of  Hockliffe  and  Chal- 
grave  in  Bedfordsliire,  and  subsequently  to  the  rectory  of 
Stourton  in  Wilts.  He  died  in  1800.  Dr.  John  Warner 
was  an  ardent  republican,  and  expounded  the  principles  of 
his  political  philosophy  in  a  work  which  he  called  *  Metron- 
ariston,'  which  was  his  principal  literary  performance. 

WARNER,  RICHARD,  of  Woodfo id-row,  in  Essex, 
was  the  author  of  the  *  Plantic  Woodfordienses,*  which 
was  published  in  1771.  He  was  born  in  1711,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  was  from  early  life  much  attached 
to  the  study  of  botany,  and,  having  a  fortune  at  his  com- 
mand, he  bestowed  much  pains  in  collecting  and  culti- 
vating exotic  plants.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  critical 
knowledge  of  Shakspere,  and  at  one  time  contemplated 
publishinir  an  edition  of  his  works.  He  died  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1##5.  He  possessed  a  valuable  library,  which  he  be- 
queatlied  to  Wadham  College,  Oxtbrd.  He  also  left  a  sti- 
pend for  the  pmpose  of  establishing  a  botanical  lecture 
in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  Hterary  tastes 
and  habits,  and  was  rather  a  patron  of  those  who  culti- 
vated botany  than  a  great  botanist  himself.  *  Additions  to 
Warner's  Plantae  Woodfordienses'  were  published  by  Mr. 
Forster  in  1784.  Miller  dedicated  a  genus  of  plants  to  him 
under  the  name  U'arneria.  Warner  also  translated  some 
of  the  comedius  of  Plautus.     [Thornton,  Bonnel.I 

WARNE'RIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  by  Miller  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Warner.  This  genus,  which  is  now  called 
Hydrastis^  has  but  a  single  species.  It  belongs  to  the  na- 
tural order  Kanunculacesc.    The  calyx  is  compmed  of  3 


ovate  sepals.  The  petals  are  wanting.  •The  stamens  tod 
ovaries  are  numerous.  The  fruit  is  baccate,  numeroia, 
collected  into  a  head,  l-celled,  2-seeded.  The  only  apeaes 
is  called  H,  Canadensis.  It  is  a  small  perennial  herb,  with 
tuberous  roots.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  in  walen* 
places  in  tracts  along  the  Alleghany  Mountaina,  Itod 
Canada  to  Carolina.  The  head  of  its  fruits  very  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  raspberry.  The  root  of  this  plant  hat  been 
used  both  for  dyeing  and  in  medicine.  It  gives  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour,  and  on  that  account  has  been  called  yellm- 
root.  It  is  bitter,  and  acts  on  the  system  as  a  tome,  and 
for  this  purpose  is  recommended  by  Professor  Barton.  It 
has  had  also  a  great  reputation  for  the  cure  of  cancer,  but, 
like  all  other  vaunted  remedies  for  the  cure  of  this  disesie, 
it  cannot  be  relied  on. 

This  plant  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1739. 
but  being  difficult  of  cultivation,  it  is  seldom  seen.  Itmiy 
be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring  or  by  sonio; 
the  seed,  and  must  always  be  grown  in  a  moist  shady  utu- 
ation,  as  exposure  to  the  sun  will  destroy  it. 

WARPING,  a  mode  of  producing  a  deposition  of  the 
earthy  matter  which  is  suspended  in  rivers  of  which  tlie 
current  is  frequently  changed  by  the  rising  and  falling  oi 
the  tide.  This  causes  a  stirring  of  the  water,  which  pre- 
vents the  finer  particles  from  being  deposited.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  produce  a  stagnation  of  the  waterfor  a  fewhouis 
to  have  a  copious  deposit,  leaving  the  water  cleai  over  it. 

On  the  low  flats  which  border  the  mouths  of  nvei*^ 
occasional  inundations  often  cause  a  deposit  which  i^ 
highly  fertilizing.  Tlius  the  polders  in  Holland  and 
Flanders  have  been  formed  of  the  mud  of  lar^e  rivers, 
and,  being  drained  and  kept  dry  by  dykes  and  sluices, 
have  formed  the  most  fertile  soils. 

Warping  is  an  imitation  of  this  natural  process:— A 
bank  of  earth  is  raised  along  the  course  of  the  river,  id 
hi^h  that  the  floods  cannot  pass  over  it.  in  some  piart  of 
this  dyke  is  a  sluice  for  the  double  purpose  of  letting  hi 
the  water  and  letting  it  out  at  pleasure.  When  the  tide  in- 
setting in  and  counteracting  the  natural  current  of  the 
river,  the  sluice  is  opened  and  the  water  flows  in  by  one  or 
more  channels  made  for  the  purpose  of  conveyine-  it  over 
the  lower  land,  and  covers  it  to  the  depth  of  hijgh-water. 
Tlie  sluice  is  now  shut,  and  the  imprisoned  water,,  becominr 
stagnant,  deposits  all  the  mud  which  it  held  suspended 
before.  The  sluice  is  opened  at  low-water,  and  the  wate: 
is  allowed  to  run  out  slowly ;  it  leaves  a  coating  of  mud  cr 
sediment,  which  hardens  and  dries  rapidly..  Tlus  operation 
is  repeated  until  a  thickness  of  several  ms^es  of  new  soil 
has  thus  been  warped,  when  it  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  IheD. 
ploughed  and  cultivated  like  any  other  field.  It  take» 
some  time  before  any  com  will  grow  on  the  new  warp :  si 
first  it  looks  like  barren  mud ;  but  it  soon  dries  to  a  better 
texture,  and  ultimately  produces  very  extraordinary  crovK 
If  its  fertility  decrease,  and  its  surface  is  still  below  hi^ 
water  mark,  a  slight  warping,  like  the  inundations  of  mc 
Nile,  immediately  restores  the  fertility.  What  is  cunbin, 
is  the  almost  total  absence  of  organic  matter  in  the  n-arp- 
soils,  or  rather,  its  intimate  corabmation  with  the  earths,  lo 
that  it  is  not  readily  separated  from  them.  It  is  neither 
like  clay  nor  sand,  but  something  between  the  two,  soft  to 
the  touch,  but  not  hardening  into  lumps  when  dry :  neither 
very  porous  nor  very  retentive  of  moistuj'e.  The  prinointl 
earth  is  silica  in  a  very  fine  state.  It  generally  contains 
a  portion  of  calcareous  matter,  probably  from  comminuted 
shells.  It  produces  beans,  oats,  potatoes,  and  wheat  in  abun- 
dance, without  any  manure.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  flax,  especially  when  the  warp  is  of  a^od  depth. 

Tlie  principal  expense  in  warping  is  the  sluice,  and  the 
canal  tlut)ugh  which  the  water  is  conducted  over  the  land ; 
the  longer  this  latter  is,  the  slower  the  process ;  as  much 
warp  is  deposited  in  the  canal,  which  has  sometimes  to  be 
dug  out.  Accurate  levels  must  be  taken,  or  much  ex- 
pense may  be  incurred  uselessly,  if  the  water  will  not 
cover  the  surface  to  a  sufficient  depth. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  the  soil  was  originally ;; 
for  a  new  soil  is  deposited  over  it.  It  shouldjiowever  not 
be  too  wet  nor  marshy :  a  porous  soil  is  best,  as  this  be* 
conies  the  subsoil.  All  the  inequalities  which  existed. 
before,  are  obliterated  by  the  warpmg,  which  fills  up  all 
cavities,  and  leaves  a  perfectly  level  surface.  At  an  out- 
lay of  2000/.  a  surface  of  300  acres  has  been  warped,  in- 
creasing  the  value  of  the  land  more  than  10,000/.  in  the 
course  of  four  years— a  very  profitable  speculatiom^Tlie  fin^ 
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iiii  :  t  from  tht  oLh^^idion  of  the  lord  I  ode  fend  hin 

teii.iLjL  ,  iu.v  Jt^uin4  all  elaimanb*  If  Iht:  tenant  wftj* 
irvicti^d,  the  lonl  wti^  bmind  Ui  luakc  hiiu  a  rccuuijienBO 
by  f^iviuj;  biui  other  biudi- of  trqual  vahic*  Every  tt'Tiant 
IioUhng  of  his  bird  titite  out  of  niind,  by  v^hat  wasi  ti-rmcd 
homtigi!  (iNCf^irfii,  viiw  entitled  to  thi*  warranty*  Tile 
Kt  at  lite  of  th**  iHth  ol"  tkiAvnid  L,  corumouly  caJlnl  the 
»tatuf«  of  Quia  Kintdores,  vvhich  prohibit<?d  ilw  practice  of 
subinfeiidationt  ana  aatboristi'd  li  litmaUon  of  pro- 

pedy,  put  an  end  to  t!ie  honj;v  i  hL  aud  cou»e- 

qtitrntlv  to  the  iiuphed  warmnly  {initf  \i.-ii  io  it*  To  avoid 
me  effect  of  I  his  when  thi;  lord  iihewed,  the  lenanb*,  b*?for« 
I  hey  iittonied  to  tht?  new  lord*  required  ii  new  warranty 
froui  hini ;  and  when  the  tenant  ah*.*ncd,  it  was  with  an 
exprciri^  ehiusi;  of  wurraidy  frotti  hinmeh'.  Ths^m  express 
wiirrantiett  were  irdrodnced  even  prior  to  the  statute  of 
Quia  Emptores^  in  order  to  evade  the  slrictneas  of  this 
feudal  bw  m  to  nou-alicnation  withoot  the  contient  of  Uie 
heir  j  for  thonpfh  he  tiiii^ht^  on  the  death  of  hia  aon«*!4tor, 
liave  entered  opou  any  larida  nlivned  without  his  couijentt 
the  covenant  of  warranty  descending  U|?on  thu  heif  D|»e- 
rateil  m  a  eonfirmatiou  of  the  title  of  the  grttutee  by 
ubh^inic  tlie  iviir  who  <*victcd  turn  to  yield  the  gfrantee  a 
recfwprn.^e  in  landit  of  equal  value*  Tina  doctrine,  it  ia 
sard,  wiw  founded  on  the  ^n]ipo&ilion  that  Uie  aticeidor 
would  not  wantonly  disinherit  hi*  hein  who  therefore  waa 
presumed  to  have  received  a  rceontpeni*e  cither  in  land  or 
mrjfiey  which  liad  piirclia^ed  laud,  and  that  tioM  equivalent 
de^cundcii  ta  the  heir,  togtsther  with  the  ancestor*!  wiw- 
ranly. 
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Warranties  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  warranties  in  deed, 
or  express  warranties ;  and  secondly,  warranties  in  law,  or 
implied  warranties.    A  warranty  in  deed,  or  express  war- 
ranty, can  be  properly  created  only  by  the  use  ol'lhe  word 
tcarrantfzoy  or  warrant.    Warranties  m  law  were  so  called 
because  they  were  legal  warranties  without  the  use  of  the 
word  warrant.    If,  iurer  a  partition  or  exchange  of  lands 
of  inheritance,  cither  party  or  his  heirs  be  evicted  of  his 
share,  the  other  party  is  bound  by  warranty  in  law,  and 
upon  a  gift  in  tail,  or  lease  for  life,  rendering  rent,  the  j 
donor,  or  lessor  and  his  heirs,  are  bound  in  law  to  warrant  | 
the  liUe.    Warranty  in  deed  was  either  lineal  or  collateral. 
Lineal  wari-anty  was  where  the  heir  derived,  or  might  be 
supposed  by  possibility  to  have  derived,  liis  title  to  the 
land  warranted  either  from  or  through  the  ancestor  who 
made  the  warranty :   thus  if  a  grandfather  were  disseised, 
and  the  father  released  to  the  disseisor  and  died  before 
the   grandfather,  this  would  be  a  lineal  warranty  to  the 
son.     Collateral  warranty  was  where  the  title  of  the  heir  to 
the  land  neither  was  nor  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
ancestor  who  made  the  warranty ;    for  instance,  where  a 
younger  brother  released  with  warranty  to  the  disseiijor  of 
his  father,  and  then  died  without  issue  :   this  was  a  colla- 
teral warranty  to  the  elder  brother.     But  where  the  con- 
veyance to  which  the  warranty  was  annexed  followed  im- 
mediately upon  a  disseisin,  or  operated  in  itself  as  such,  as 
where  a  man  who  had  no  right  entered  upon  lands  and 
made  a  feoffment  of  them  with  warranty,  or  where  a  father, 
being  tenant  for  years  with  remainder  to  his  son  in  fee, 
made  a  feoffment  In  fee  with  warranty ;  this,  wliich  was  in 
its  commencement  founded  on  the  wrong  of  the  warrantor 
himself,  was  called  a  v>:irranty  commencing  by  disseisin^ 
and  was  not  held  binding  on  the  heir  of  the  tortious  war- 
i-antoi . 

Tlie  obligation  of  the  heir  in  both  lineal  and  collateral 
warranty  wius  founded  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  other 
sufficient  lands  or  assets  descending  to  him  from  the 
warranting  ancestor.  The  heir  was  not  bound,  when  he 
had  no  assets,  to  insure  the  title  of  the  alienee  ;  yet  in  the 
case  of  estates  in  fee  simple,  the  heir  was  barred  by  lineal 
warranty  from  claiming  the  estate,  whether  he  had  assets 
or  not,  on  the  ground  that,  by  establishing  his  claim  to 
the  estate,  he  would  gain  assets  if  he  had  them  not  before, 
and  would  thereupon  become  bound  to  fulfil  his  ancestor's 
warranty.  But  the  rule  did  not  extend  to  estates  tail,  the 
right  to  which  was  not  barred  by  warranty  unless  the  heir 
actually  had  assets  by  descent  in  fee  simple  from  the  same 
ance^tor  who  made  the  warranty.  In  the  latter  case  war- 
ranty was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  bar  to  an  estate  tail,  and  was 
formerly  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  estate  tail  might  be 
destroyed,  it  being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  exchange 
of  the  lands  entailed  for  others  of  eoual  value. 

The  heir,  whether  assets  descended  to  him  or  not,  was 
held  to  be  bound  by  collateral  warranty,  not  only  in  cases 
of  estates  in  fee  simple,  but  in  cases  of  estates  tail  also ; 
and  collateral  warranty  (though  without  assets)  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sufficient  bar  of  the  estate  tail,  and 
all  remainders  and  reversions  expectant  thereon.  The 
hardship  and  inconvenience  of  this  doctrine  with  respect 
to  collateral  warranties  were  found  to  be  so  great,  that 
various  statutes  were  from  time  to  time  passed  to  restrain 
its  effects.  The  statute  of  Gloucester,  G  Edw.  I.,  c.  3, 
declared  that  a  warranty  of  lands  by  a  father,  tenant  by  the 
curtesy,  should  be  no  bar  to  the  son  claiming  his  maternal 
inheritance,  unless  assets  descended  to  him  from  the  father. 
The  11  Hen.  VII.,  c.  20,  enacted  that  notwithstanding  any 
alienation  with  warranty  by  the  tenant  in  dower,  the'  heir 
of  the  husband  should  hot  be  barred,  though  he  were  also 
heir  of  the  wife.  And  by  the  4  &  5  Ann.,  c.  16,  all  war- 
ranties by  any  tenant  for  life  were  made  void  against  those 
in  remainder  or  reversion,  and  all  collateral  warranties  by 
any  ancestor  who  had  no  estate  of  inheritance  in  i>ossessioh 
were  void  against  the  heir.  As  this  last  statute  did  not 
extend  to  estates  of  inheritance  in  pojsession,  a  tenant  in 
tail  in  possession  until  lately  might  in  some  cases  have 
made  a  good  conveyance  in  fee  simple  by  superaddins:  to 
his  grant  a  warrarity,  \^hich,  if  accompanied  with  assets, 
barred  his  own  issue  by  lineal  warranty,  and  without  them 
barred  by  collateral  warranty  such  of  lib  heirs  as  might  be 
in  remainder  or  reversion. 

The  doctrine  of  warranty  was  the  foundation  of  the 
assurance  bv  way  of  common  rwcorery.     [K>xx>vkrv.] 
The  use  of  warranties  in  convej^nces  has  long  been  su- 


perseded in  practice  by  covenants  for  title,  whereby,  as  tht 
covenantor  engages  for  his  executors  and  adinimstrato:^ 
his  personal  as  well  as  his  real  assets  are  answerable  for  tht 
performance  of  the  covenant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand«  ht; 
usually  covenants  for  himself,  or  himself  and  his  aiicebton 
only,  whereas  a  warranty  extended  to  all  mankind.  By  the 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  39,  no  warranty  can  toll  or  defeat 
any  right  of  entry  or  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  ;  by  tht 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74,  s.  14,  estates  tail  and  estates  ex- 
pectant thereon  are  no  longer  barrable  by  warranty ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Heal  Pro- 

Eerty  Commissioners  {JTiird  Real  Prop.  Rep,\  it  is  pru- 
abfe  that  the  doctrine  of  warranty  will  before  long  be  ea- 
tirely  abolished. 

All  the  learning  upon  the  subject  of  warranty  of  lami* 
will  be  found  in  *  Coke  upon  LittJeton,'  with  Hargrave  and 
Butler's  notes. 

2.  JVarranty  of  tilings  personal, — V^w  the  civil  law  an 
implied  warranty  as  to  the  vendor's  title  was  annexed  to 
every  sale,  and  in  our  law  also  a  purchaser  of  goods  and 
chattels  may  have  satisfaction  from  the  seller,  who  selli 
them  as  his  own  and  whose  title  proves  deficient,  without 
any  express  warranty,  if  there  be  any  fraudulent  m^ 
representation  or  concealment  by  the  vendor,  but,  it  seeous 
not  otherwise.  Tlie  authorities  however  upon  this  subject 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  (2  Bl.,  Conim,^  451;  Chitty  On 
Contracts^  447*  3rd  edit.)  But  the  vendor  is  not  bouod 
to  answer  for  the  quality  of  the  wares  purchaiied,  unlea 
he  expressly  warrants  them  to  be  sound  and  good,  or  un- 
less he  knew  them  to  be  otherwise,  and  has  used  art  to  dis- 
guise them,  or  has  misrepresented  them  to  the  buyer. 
(Chitty,  449.) 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  warranty,  and  a  bare  representation  or  description  of  the 
quality  may  amount  to  a  warranty  if  there  be  nothing  to 
negative  such  an  understanding.  The  custom  of  any  par- 
ticular trade  may  establish  an  implied  warranty  between 
parties  transacting  business  therein,  it  being:  presumed 
that  the  dealings  of  the  parties  were  regulated  by  the  cus- 
tom in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  conti-ary  ;  but  when 
there  is  express  warranty,  it  cannot  be  affected  by  tht 
custom  of  the  trade.  A  sale  of  ^oods  by  sample  is  ia 
effect  a  sale  by  wari-anty.  A  promise  or  warranty  that  the 
goods  sold  shall  be  of  a  merchantable  auality  is  implieti 
when  the  vendee  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  sale  an  oppoi- 
tunity  of  inspecting  them,  and  when  of  course  the  general 
maxim  of  caveat  emptor  cannot  apply.  Also  it  seems  that 
when  a  commodity  is  sold  for  a  particular  purpose,  the 
seller  must  be  understood  to  warrant  it  reasonably  fit  and 
proper  for  such  a  purpose,  though  at  the  time  of  sale  the 
purchaser  had  an  opportunity  of  inspection.  Where  Ihert 
IS  an  express  warranty,  written  or,  it  seems,  even  verbal, 
the  vendee  is  not  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  representa- 
tions not  embodied  in  the  contract  and  made  by  the  ven- 
dor without  fraud.  A  general  warranty  will  not  extend  to 
defects  that  are  plain  and  ob\'ious  to  the  senses,  and  re- 
quire no  skill  to  detect,  it  being  presumed  that  the  pur- 
chaser knew  of  and  bought  subject  to  them.  It  seems  to 
be  settled  that  when  goods  are  sold  expressly  ^  with.al) 
faults,*  the  seller  is  not  liable  in  respect  of  latent  defecti^, 
though  he  knew  of  them,  unless  some  artifice  be  practised 
to  prevent  the  buyer  from  discovering  them ;  but  even  in 
the  case  of  a  sale  with  all  faults,  the  vendor  will  still  be 
liable  on  an  express  warranty  against  a  particular  defect. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  cannot  be  a  warranty  against 
future  defects,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  foundation 
for  the  doctrine.  It  seems  that  a  wairanty  ought  to  be 
given  during  the  treaty  for  sale,  or  at  least  before  it  i-^ 
substantially  completed,  and  that  a  warranty  given  after 
the  completion  of  a  sale  is  not  bindinir  for  want  of  consi- 
deration. It  has  been  decided  that  in  actions  upon  war- 
ranty it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  to  return  the  goods  before 
I  brintfing  the  action,  nor  even  to  ijive  notice  of  the  breacii 
I  of  warnuity  to  the  seller,  though  of  course  the  not  having 
j  done  so  would  be  a  suspicious  circumstance  in  the  plain- 
tiff's case.  If  there  has  been  no  oiler  to  return  the  goods 
the  measure  of  damages  will  of  course  be  the  difference 
between  the  sum  given  and  the  real  value,  as  ascertained 
either  by  sale  or  estimation.  If  the  wairanty  be  accom- 
panied by  an  express  condition  to  take  back  the  goodsaf 
found  defec*iv",  and  return  the  price,  the  buyer  ought  to 
return  the  .  oinls  within  a  reasonable  time  in  order  to 
maintain  his  nclion ;  and  if,  alter  ui  offer  is  made  to  do 
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war,  and  in  1781  received  his  commission  as  post-captain. 
He  was  re-elected  for  Marlow  in  1780 ;  and  after  the  peace 
of  1783  he  man-ied  the  youngest  daughter  of  General  Sir 
John  Clavering,  K.B.,  by  Lady  Diana  West,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  Delawar.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1793  he  was  appointed  to  the  Flora  frigate,  and  in  this 
and  other  ships  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  vigilant 
and  active  commander.  In  1794  he  received  the  riband 
of  the  Bath,  as  a  testimony  of  his  majesty's  high  opinion 
of  his  services.  In  the  summer  of  1795  he  acted  as  com- 
modore of  the  division  of  ships  which  effected  the  de- 
barkation at  Quiberon  Bay,  intended  to  assist  the  royalists 
of  La  Vendue ;  and  although  that  expedition  proved  eventu- 
ally a  failure,  Warren  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
well  performed  his  part.  In  1797  he  removed  into  the 
Canada,  of  74  guns ;  and  being  soon  after  detached  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
the  French  navid  force  intended  for  the  invasion  of  that 
country,  and  to  obtain  over  it  a  signal  victory,  capturing 
the  whole  squadron,  consisting  of  a  ship-of-the-Iine  and 
three  flrigates,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1798.    For  this  im- 

Eortant  service  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both 
ouscs  of  parliament,  and  on  the  next  promotion  he  was 
made  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  Meanwhile  at  the  ge- 
neral election  of  179C  he  had  been  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  town  of  Not- 
ting^ham;  and  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same  place  in 
1802.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  Sir  J.  B.  Warren  was 
made  a  privy  councillor,  and  sent  out  as  ambassador  extra- 
onlinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  conducted  some  important  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  great  ability.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Amenca  in  1812,  he  commanded  for  a  short  time  on 
that  station;  but  this  was  his  last  ser\'ice.  He  died  at 
Greenwich,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1822.  Of  several 
children  whom  he  had  by  his  wife,  his  eldest  son,  an 
officer  in  the  Guards,  and  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
died,  many  years  before  his  father,  in  Egypt.  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren  is  understood  to  have  been  the  author  of 
•  A  View  of  the  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain,'  &c.,  pub- 
lished anonymously,  in  8vo.,  in  1791. 

{Annual  Biography;  Biographical  Dictionary  qf 
Living  Authors ;  Stockda]e*8  Baronetage^  1806 ;  Wilson's 
Biographical  Index  to  the  House  qf  Commons,  1806.) 

WARRINGTON,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  hun- 
dred of  West  Derby  in  Lancashire,  189  miles  from  the 
General  Post-Office,  London,  by  coach-road  through  St. 
Alban's,  Dunstable,  Stoney  Stratford,  Daventry,  Coventry, 
Coleshill,  Lichfield,  Stone,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Congle- 
ton,  and  Knutsford ;  or  192  miles  by  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence  by  the 
Gi  and  Junction  Railway :  this  distance  is  travelled  by  the 
mail-trains  in  little  more  than  nine  hours. 

Mr.  Baines,  in  his  *  History  of  Lancashire,'  adduces  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Warrington  w^  a  Roman  station,  Ve- 
ratinura,  the  Varatin  of  Ravennas  ;%ut  the  evidence  is  far 
from  conclusive.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the 
manor,  called  Walintunc,  was  held  by  the  king,  and  the 
place  then  gave  name  to  one  of  the  three  hundreds,  now 
merged  in  that  of  West  Derby.  Warrington  derived  its 
importance  from  a  ford  over  the  Mersey,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  the  town  stands.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  a  bridge  was  erected,  which  was  about  a  century 
after  replaced  by  a  more  substantial  one  of  stone.  For 
this  stone  bridge  one  of  wood  on  stone  piers  was  substituted 
in  1812.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  earl  of  Derby, 
a  Royalist,  fortified  himself  at  Warrington.  After  one  un- 
successful attempt,  in  March,  1643,  tine  Parliamentarians 
from  Cheshire,  under  Sir  Wm.  Brereton,  and  from  Manches- 
ter, under  Colonel  Ashton,  took  the  town  in  May  or  June 
that  year.  In  the  campaign  against  the  Royalist  Scots  in 
1648,  Cromwell  compelled  a  division  of  the  Royalists,  4000 
strong,  to  surrender  at  Warrington.  When  Charles  II. 
entered  England,  in  1651,  he  had  a  sharp  skirmish  at 
Warrington  with  the  Parliamentarians  under  Lambert 
and  Hanison,  who  were  compelled  to  retire.  In  1659 
Sir  George  Booth,  formerly  a  Parliamentarian,  who  had 
raised  the  royal  standard,  was  stopped  in  his  flight  from 
Winnington  Bridge,  near  Delamere  Forest,  in  Cheshire, 
where  he  had  been  defeated  by  I^imbert,  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary garrison  of  Warrington.  The  town  was  occupied 
by  a  strong  force  in  the  Jacobite  insurrection  of  1715;  and 
the  bridge  was  cut  down  in  the  insurrection  of  1745,  to 


prevent  tlie  passage  of  tlie  rebels.  Tlic  duke  of  Cumber- 
land passed  through  Warrington  in  his  march  to  the  noilh 
in  1746. 

The  parish  of  Warrington  has  an  aiea  of  12,260  acrt\<, 
divided  as  follows : — 
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Fearnhead  r  "'^•^^P 

1,070 

122 

7 

1 

130 

124          709 

Rixtoa    with>      J. 

Glaiebrookf      ^'     " 

2.850 

158 

2 

,. 

160 

1»          90$ 

Warrington.  ■        Do.    . , 

2/m 

3061 

287 

18 

336G 

32Se     16,0)8 

WoolKtone  with)  •. 
Marlin»croft,J  "**•     •• 

1.490 

105 

•• 

105 

109          579 

12,260      3689      300      19      3908      38t5     19.1&3 

The  town  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mersey,  just  above 
the  junction  of  the  Sankey  Brook,  which  passes  not  far 
from  the  town  on  the  west  side.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  streets  irregularly  laid  out  and  narrow.  The  principal 
coach-road  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  passes 
through  the  town,  and  formerly  as  many  as  seventy  public 
carriages  were  running  daily ;  but  the  formation  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  has  almost  entirely 
diverted  this  traffic.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  anj 
lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  are  many  of  them  old  and 
indifferently  built;  but  interspersed  among  them  arc  a 
number  of  modem  well-built  habitations.  The  parish 
church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  coach-road  from  Manchester.  It  is  a  large  cruciform 
building  of  various  dates,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly 
1800  persons.  The  chancel  is  the  most  antient  part,  and 
is  a  good  specimen  of  decorated  English  character.  The 
windows,  especially  the  east  window,  have  verj'  ele- 
gant tracery.  The  north  transept  is  of  perpendicular 
character,  of  late  date,  and  poor  execution :  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  church  are  modem.  There  are  five  episcopad 
chapels  or  churches  in  the  parish,  two  in  the  town,  three 
in  the  out-parts  of  the  parish.  One  of  these,  St.  Paul's,  in 
the  town,  was  finished  in  1831,  and  is  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, with,  a  tower;  and  one  (Padgate)  is  of  still  later 
erection.  The  others  were  erected  in  the  last  centur)*. 
There  are  in  the  parish  three  Catholic  chapels  and  ten 
meeting-houses  fpr  dissenters.  Beside  these  buildings 
there  are  a  town-hall,  a  market-hall  in  the  market-place, 
two  cloth-halls,  a  bridewell,  or  place  of  temporary  con- 
finement, assembly-rooms,  a  theatre,  and  extensive  gas- 
works. 

Warrington  was  among  the  earliest  seats  of  manufacture 
in  Lancasnire.  Coarse  linens  and  checks  were  its  first 
fabrics,  to  which  succeeded  huckaback,  then  sail-cloth 
(with  which  Warrington  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  sup- 
plied half  the  British  navy),  and  sacking.  At  present  the 
chief  branches  of  industry  are  cotton-spinning  and  power- 
loom  weaving,  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass  ancl  glass 
bottles,  machinery  and  mill-work,  wire,  pins,  files,  nails  and 
tools,  spades,  rope,  sail-cloth,  soap,  glue,  size,  hats,  and 
gunpowder:  there  are  steam-mills  for  flour,  malt-houses, 
tan-yards,  a  paper-mill,  and  two  or  three  breweries.  The 
Warrington  ale  has  long  been  celebrated.  The  market  is 
on  Wednesday  for  com,  vegetables,  and  butcher's  meat : 
a  market  of  less  consequence  is  held  on  Saturday.  ITiere 
is  a  chartered  fair  every  fortnight  for  cattle,  long  disused, 
but  revived  a  few  years  since  with  good  success ;  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  woollen-cloth,  Irish  linens,  Welsh 
flannels,  horses,  homed  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  and  pedJery. 
Potatoes  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  round  the  town.  The  Mersey  is  navigable  up  to 
Warrington  at  spring-tides  for  vessels  of  from  70  to  100 
tons.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Mersey  and  its  feeder 
the  Irwell  is  continued  upward  to  Manchester.  The  Mer- 
sey and  Irwell  Canal  joins  the  Mersey  near  Wanington ; 
and  the  Sankey  Canal,  the  Duke  of  Bridgcwater's  Canal, 
and  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad,  all  pass  near  the  town. 
There  was  formerly  an  important  salmon  and  smelt  fishery 
in  the  Mersey,  but  it  has  much  declined. 

Warrington  was  made  a  parliamentary  borough  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  returns  one  member.  The  borough  in- 
cludes the  township  of  Warrington  and  that  of  I^tcWTord, 
with  some  detached  portions  of  Thelwall  township.  Latch- 
ford  township  is  in  Grappenhall  parish,  on  the  Cheshire 
side  of  the  Mersey :  it  has  an  area  of  1010  acres,  with  (in 
1831)  422  houses  inhabited,  26  uninhabited,  and  2  building ; 
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«  I  ul  ?alaud>  iii  ^iiK'ii  thf  emperor  of  RuMia 

ti  t)n  aij  t^nimence  on  the  li*ll  Ijaivk  of  tiic  Vwtulft.  in 
N.  lat.  and  2r  E.  hyx\%.     It  ecintti?yt»  of  tli6  rrty 
w!ii  '    '     1      V  ^      ^     the  Dili  and  the  New  Town » 
End  of  »t  •'  which  Pmj^ti,  on  tlie  rig'ht 
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IXIO  It  vrry  Citron cr  citadel  ha?*  betii  orcfled,  which  cam- 
fly  command*  W.    Vtiv  drciimfcfcnc**  of  the  city  imd 
»»  «.mcl^'^^f*i?  Pr^i^  I  B  ten  milf*i»hiil  there  ar*f  itiimy 

nx  HTid  flehlH  in  thin  urtn*     Th(^  eity  it*tdf  ii  irre- 

gdlwly  biiih  and  the  «trt*i?tit  nmrrow,  hut  tht?  suhmbs, e*pe- 
Cff»]ly  tho^tf  I'ftlled  thf  New  AVorld  and  Ihci  Cracow  sub- 
urtifitAr<*  '  'L'd  by  their  r**gularily  and  fiae  build- 

impi:  it  J  \  v\ith  tlicMi  in  vit*w  that  Cannabich 

»ayH(in  lK>n  :  -  w  siisaw  ha^  Utterly  beeoine  one  of  the 
liand>^inrs»t  nitie«  in  Eniope^  adorned  ivith  splendid  edi- 
lico*«  with  brt>iid,  \vt|hhi;liltfd.  iirid  paved  streets;  the 
mean  wooden  honaes  in  the  romote  atreet^  gradual ly  dis- 
appear, and  others  of  stone  iake  their  place,'  Amon^  the 
Jjubhc  by»]ding"s  nre' — I,  the  royal  palace,  built  by  King 
fiipsmund  THm  who  transfened  his  residence  fmm  Oraoow 
to  Wurwiw;  2,  the  Saxon  pal  a  ee,  with  a  fine  garden;  3, 
the  pftlaee,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 'primate,  since 
€>e<*npipd  hy  the  commisisarisit  department ;  4,  the  Krasinski 
pAtace,  A  verj'  fine  building,  now  the  palace  of  the  govern- 
ment: 5  and  Cf,  the  palseci^  formerly  belonging  to  PrinciJ 
lladxivil   and   Cmmt    Briihl ;  7,  the  nitiversily  (now  iiuji^ 

dj ;  %  the  ar»enal ;  9,  the  new  mini ;  10»Mftrieville» 

^%liitatinn  of  the  Pa!aJ«  Uoyal  at  Pari  a ;  1 1,  the  mihtjify 
ital  :  12,  the  grt*at  barrucks.  There  are  beiideii  above  a 
Irnndrfd  nalace%  of  the  [\ih>Ji  oi>I>lesi,  fourteen  monk^'  anil 
four  ntm»  ccmvcfils  (ftamc  of  them  Imve  been  suppressed) 
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wodilnpA*  are  In  I 

RuMit;i,  aud   the   I'  * 

Ohwndi  and  Powtti,  arc  rliatn<:trd  iur  tin?  Kd^uan  nnroe«. 
Ujcsdi  nnd  OIuu^'k  "  Many  chaTii;ei*  Ui  VVuraiiw  rim!  ihts 
kniL  a  letter  from  Poland,  oi'thv^TtU  of  ^' 

*  ini^  ^    tlo*  i^ri'sit  nu'iMm*  oT  ii-ffimT  pre 
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one  i'rjJi>n   nv.urunun.,  •  iiiiiivt'  nti  oi'- 

appear^»     MeaAuieij,  \Vi  iiey»  the  >■'  >  the 

kui^ilom  into  ctrclej*  sinu  ...-,.*,  ,,t.,  the iiopeTih....w.  .  t^>  and 
manahTiMnent  of  tlie  rgtid*  lUjd  Mvem,  n\\  are  liut«jau» 
Thusi,  a  beg:innin;,*  i^  made  with  thinirs  that  mterferc  in  th<i 
daily  coocern^  of  life,  Jind,  tiowever  inconvcnknt  and  di.»^ 
agrecalde  tlu«  mviy  be  to  the  people*  I  Hey  g^iJiduftJly  be* 
come  used  to  it.  and  the  great  wofl^'  eaivancej^,  Tlieltriman 
Catholic* oom plain  to  heaven  of  the  mpiwurt**  adopted  with 
re^jard  tci  I  he  ehurch  in  fav^mr  of  the  Greek  sehgion  ;  btit 
who  iihall  |iut  a  veto  cm  the  inmcrial  coiinnuudi  ijwncil 
from  St*  Pelfi^horg?  Wiicvcn  beiieye  thxit  a  new  uLIlicii* 
tion  of  his  Iltjiuieas  which  sshuuld  comolaiu  of  further  la- 
fHngement>t  of  (he  riirht^  of  the  Ilomifcu  ehnrth»  would  h^ 
wpleonie  at  St.  PeterAbiog^,  and  give  oc cation  for  ibo  i^tie 
of  further  ukaae*.  While  Jhe  clergv,  vvitli  unic)i  xea),  hold 
tkit  to  the  antic  I H  fadh,  the  people  appeal'  in  gene  ml  to 
be  indifferetit.  There  can  he  aa  greater  proof  tiC  the 
spj-cad  of  the  Greek  rehgion  than  the  manner  in  which 
Kftster  has  been  observed  at  Warsaw  this  year ;  »t  wsi*  an 
exact  counterpart  of  Easter  at  St,  Petei^burg;  there  wtne 
games  of  all  e^orts^  rope-dancing,  puppet-shows,  dioi'ama*, 
equestrian  ejterci^es,  shows  ofwdd  beasts,  swinp*  in  a 
w*ot^,  everything  to  whicli  a  pvirely  Gjcek  populatitiG  in 
accu8toniea  at.  that  season.  The  peopfe  of  Wariaw  iti 
general  were  tpiitc  dclightedt  espceially  as  spirituous* 
lifjuori*  were  not  wanting;  even  the  higher  da^iSi^i  did  not 
keep  away,  hut  beheld  from  theif  carmffcn  the  ainn»e- 
mcnb  pf  the  people.  What  the  Uoman  Catholic  eleiKy 
felt  il  would  not  be  ea^y  to  describe.  Oti  tht^  2^th  o'f 
Aprilt  the  birthday  of  theeo^peror^s  eldeist  sou,  the  grtnd 
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duke  Alexandei,  was  celebrated  in  the  most  splendid 
manner,  by  divine  service  in  all  the  churches,  a  parade  of 
the  garrison,  a  grand  ball  at  the  residence  of  the  military 
governor,  and  a  general  illumination.  The  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Borroraeo  now  building  at  Warsaw  is  to  be 
finished  this  year.    It  is  eilriched  with  marble  4nd  various 


ornaments,  and  will  indisputably  be  the  handsomest  church 
in  the  capital  of  Poland.' 

(Hassef,  Das  Russische  Reich  in  Europa ;  Brockhaus, 
Conversations  Lexicon ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch ;  Stein, 
Handbuch,  by  Hi3rschelmann ;  The  Allgemeinc  Zeitung  of 
Augsburg,) 


Table  qf  some  qfthe  principal  Buildings  at  Warsaw, 


Church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Lutheran  Church 

Alexander  Church 

St.  Andrew's 
Observatory 
Exchange  . 
Guard-house 
University 

Mint  .... 
Academy  of  Sciences    . 

School  of  Fine  Arts 
Dominican  Church 
Zamek,   or   antient    Royal 

Palace     . 
Riding-House 
Artillery  Barracks 
Cavalry  Barracks 
Government  Palace 
Palace,  Minister  of  Finance 


Foundling  Hospital 
Engineer  and  Artillery  Schools 
Military  Hospital 

Kmsinski  Palace 
Lazienka,  Royal  Villa  . 


1682-96 
fin.  1781 

1814 


1816 


1822-23 


1823 

1816 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1823 
1822-23 


1824 


1780 


Architect. 


Aigner 

Aigner 
Aigner 
Aigner 
Aigner 
Spile  fski 

Lessel 
Corazzi 

Spilefski 
Spilefski 

Kubicki 

Kubicki 

Kubicki 

Kubicki 

Aigner 

Corazzi 


Minder 


Kramsitzer 


Uemorks. 


In  Italian  style,  with  two  towers  to  front. 

A  rotunda  200  feet  in  diameter,  wilh  dome  300  feet  high. 

Tetrastyle  Doric  portico. 
Hexastyle  Corinthian  portico  at  each  end.    Low  dome  oo 

lofty  tambour  with  windows. 
Tetrastyle  Ionic  portico. 
Said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

In  imitation  of  *  La  Gran  Guardia'  at  Verona. 

Formerly  a  royal  palace,  Corinthian  order  with  portico  on 

basement. 
Finished  by  Aigner.   Hexastyle  Ionic  portico. 
An  order  in  columns  and  pilasters  on  a  basement  of  thirteen 

arcades. 

Gothic. 

New  fa9ade  added  by  him. 
Hexastyle  Doric  portico,  both  fronts. 


A  Corinthian  order  on  a  lofty  basement.    Style  very  rich. 

Centre  Corinthian  with  bold  hexastyle  portico  on  a  base- 
ment; the  Ionic  colonnades  forming  the  wings,  by 
Spilefski. 

Facade  upwards  of  1000  feet  long. 

One  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  the  city. 

A  vast  pile,  originally  begun  by  Kramsitzer,  as  a  summer 
residence  for  Stanislaus  Augustus. 

Ionic ;  marble  columns. 


WARTS,  the  name  of  small  tumours  or  excrescences 
which  occur  on  the  cuticle.  Like  all  other  epidermoid 
tumours,  they  are  unorganized  in  their  origin  and  course. 
They  are  generally  of  a  conical  form,  embrace  only  a 
small  extent  of  surface,  are  hard,  insensible,  and  in  colour 
are  usually  darker  than  the  surrounding  surface.  In 
structure  tney  have  a  radiated  character.  Their  growth 
;s  slow,  and  they  derive  their  nutriment  from  the  cutis 
over  which  they  lie.  The  parts  of  the  body  on  which 
these  excrescences  most  frequently  occur  are  the  hands 
and  face,  although  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these 
localities.  They  are  of  an  innocent  character,  and  pro- 
duce no  ill  consequences,  except  by  pressure,  when  tney 
occur  in  such  parts  as  between  the  fingers  and  toes  or  on 
the  eyelids. 

When  stimulated  strongly,  they  generally  get  smaller 
or  disappear  altogether.  Hence  the  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  the  application  of  stimulants.  It  is  however  a 
curious  fact  that  they  often  disappear  under  the  use  of  the 
simplest  remedies,  wnen  more  violent  ones  have  failed  to 
affect  them.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is  cutting  them 
away.  When  this  may  be  objected  to,  the  caustic  appli- 
cations recommended  are  nitrate  of  silver,  strong  acetic 
acid,  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  or  a  powder  composed  of 
subacetate  of  copper  and  sabine  in  equal  parts,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  a  hair-pencil  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  thin  integuments  situated  near  the  anus  are  often 
found  to  be  the  seat  of  excrescences  having  the  character  of 
warts.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  pea  to  an  orange.  When 
small,  they  may  be  removed  by  the  application  of  the  sti- 
mulants recommended  above  ;  and  when  large,  they  should 
be  cut  away  with  the  knife. 

WARTON,  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  professor  of  poetry  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  afterwaras  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  Hampshire, 
and  Cobham,  Surrey ;  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  rector  of  Dunsford,  Surrey.  He 
was  bom  at  Dunsford,  in  the  house  of  hb  maternal  grand- 
father, in  1722 :  was  educated,  till  he  reached  hit  fourteeatb 
year,  principally  at  home  by  his  ilEtiher ;  was  then  admitted 


on  the  foundation  of  Winchester  College,  whence  he  went 
to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1740.  Having  taken  his  de- 
gree of  B.A.  in  1744,  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  hi* 
father's  vicarage  of  Basingstoke ;  and  here  he  officiated  till 
he  removed,  in  February,  1746,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  Chelsea,  where  he  was  curate  for  about  a  year.  After 
this  he  held  for  a  few  months  the  curacy  of  Chawton  and 
Droxford  in  Hampshire,  and  then  returned  to  Basingstoke. 
In  1748  he  was  presented  b>;  the  duke  of  Bolton  to  the 
rectory  of  Winslade,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basingstoke ; 
upon  which,  although  the  living  was  but  a  poor  one,  he 
immediately  married  Miss  Damon,  to  whom  he  had  been 
for  some  time  attached. 

One  of  Warton's  schoolfellows  at  Winchester  was  Col- 
lins, afterwards  the  celebrated  poet ;  and  they  two  and  an- 
other boy  had  in  those  early  days  been  poetical  contributors 
to  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine.'  Warton's  next  printed 
composition  appears  to  have  been  his  ode  entitled  *  Super- 
stition,' which  ne  sent  from  Chelsea  to  Dodsley's  *  Museum,' 
in  April,  1746.  The  same  year  he  published  a  volume  of 
Odes  and  other  poems,  in  the  same  month,  it  is  said,  in 
which  his  friend  Colhns  printed  his  *  Odes,  Descriptive  and 
Allegorical.'  In  this  or  the  next  year  also,  he  joined  hii 
brother. Thomas  in  publishing  by  subscription  a  volume  of 
his  father's  poems.  In  1749  appeared  his  'Ode  to  Mr. 
West'  (Gilbert  West,  the  translator  of  Pindar). 

In  1751  Warton  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  patron  the 
duke  of  Bolton  to  accompany  liim  on  a  tour  to  the  south 
of  France,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  in 
readiness,  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  duchess,  then  in 
a  confirmed  dropsy,  to  marry  his  grace  to  his  mistreat 
Miss  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  actress.  This  engagement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thoughtlessly  made  by  Warton,  who, 
after  all,  left  the  duke  before  the  duchess  died,  and  when 
he,  upon  that  event,  solicited  permission  to  return,  learned 
to  his  mortification  that  the  marriage  had  been  performed 
by  another  clergyman. 

After  his  return  to  England,  Warton  published  an  edi* 
tioQ  of  Virgil,  accompamed  with  a  new  verse  translatioa 
of  the  'Eclogues'  and  *  Georgics '  by  himself,  and  one  of  the 
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unfinished :  of  the  fourth  volume  only  about  ten  sheets 
were  found  to  be  printed  at  his  death,  bringing  down  the 
history  very  little  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  There  have  been  two  recent  editions  of  it 
in  8vo.,  with  the  addition  of  much  new  matter  in  the 
form  of  annotation,  but  without  any  continuation  of  the 
narrative:  one  in  four  volumes,  by  the  late  learned  and 
accomplished  Mr.  Richard  Price,  London,  1824 ;  the  other 
in  three  volumes,  forming  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Price's  edition, 
with  additional  notes,  which  was  brought  out  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  in  1840. 

Warton  made  a  collection  of  those  of  his  poems  which 
he  thought  worthy  of  preservation,  and  published  it  in 
1777;  and  other  editions  followed  in  1778,  1779,  and 
17H9.  He  was  made  poet-laureate  on  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Whitehead ;  and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Cam- 
den Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  William  Scott  (the  late  Lord  Stowel).  In  1785  also 
he  published  an  edition  of  Milton's  Juvenile  or  Minor 
PoemH,  copiously  illustrated  with  learned  and  curious 
notes,  of  which  a  re-impression,  prepared  before  his  death, 
appeared  in  1791.  He  died  suddenly,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
171X).  A  Life  of  Warton  was  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of 
his  Poems,  by  Mr.  Mant,  in  1802. 

Thomas  Warton,  having  produced  no  poetical  perform- 
ance of  any  considerable  length,  can  only  be  recKoned  as 
one  of  our  minor  poets ;  but  among  these  he  occupies  a 
higli  place — not  iiL.the  first  rank,  with  Collins  and  Gray, 
but  perhaps  in  thw  next  to  them.  His  poetry,  without 
including  his  Pindaric  odes,  which,  although  they  are  also 
superior  to  many,  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  estimate 
of  his  claims,  cmbmces  three  very  distinct  departments — 
the  descriptive,  the  romantic,  and  the  humorous ;  and  in 
eacli  of  these  kinds  of  writing  he  has  shown  much  more 
than  mere  taste  and  imitative  power.  He  had  at  least 
both  the  ear  and  eye,  if  not  much  of  the  *  fine  frenzy,'  of  a 
poet,  and  wrote  always  from  genuine,  although  not  per- 
haps the  most  passionate,  impulses.  There  are  not  many 
things  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  except  in  Prior  and 
Swift,  better  than  his  '  Progress  of  IMscontent ;'  his  lines 
*  To  the  Fij-st  of  AprD,'  without  the  same  richness  of  glow, 
have  much  of  the  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  true  natural 
feeling,  of  Milton's  'L'Allegro*  and  *  II  Penseroso ;'  and  his 
tale,  or  ode,  as  he  calls  it,  entitled  *  The  Crusade,'  is  per- 
haps superior  to  any  preceding  attempt  to  re-awaken  the 
echoes  of  our  anlicnt  romantic  minstrelsy. 

WARWICK.     [Warwickshire.] 

WARWICK,  GUY.  EARL  OF.  Several  of  our  medi- 
aeval chronicler  speak  of  this  famous  personage  as  having 
without  doubt  actually  existed :  Henry  Knighton,  for 
instance?  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, ^ves  a  full  abstract  of  his  story  in  his  '  Chronica  de 
Eventibus  Angliae '  (printed  in  Twysden's  '  Scriptores 
Decern,'  pp.  231 1-2743).  And  even  in  modern  times  several 
writers  have  been  inclined  to  hold  that  his  exploits  had 
probably  a  basis  of  reality.  Dugdale  does  not  admit  him 
mto  his'Baronage  ;  but  in  his  '  Warwickshire,'  although  he 
acknowledges  that  the  monks  have  sounded  out  his  praises 
too  hyperbolically,  he  considers  his  story  to  be  not  wholly 
legendary  or  apocr}'phal,  and  even  takes  pains  to  fix  the 
dale  of  one  of  his  achievements, — his  combat  with  the 
Danish  champion,  ^  Colbrand,  the  giant,  that  same  mighty 
man,'  as  he  is  called  in**  King  John'  by  Shakspere,  who 
has  also  another  allusion  to  the  same  matter  in  his '  Henry 
Vlll.'  (act  v.,  sc.  3), — to  the  year  926,  when  Guy,  as  he 
'conceives,  was  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Much 
more  recently,  Mr.  George  Ellis  (in  his  *  Specimens  of 
Early  English  Metrical  Romances')  has  suggested  that 
possibly  Egil,  an  Icelandic  warrior,  who  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  important  victory  gained  by  the  Saxon 
kimr  Athelstan  over  the  Danes  and  their  allies  at  Brunan- 
burgh,  *  becoming  the  hero  of  one  of  the  many  odes  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  tliat  much  celebrated  battle,  may 
liave  been  transformed,  by  some  Norman  monk,  into  the 
nious  and  amorous  Guy  of  War\vick.'  *  This,'  observes 
Mr.  Price,  the  late  editor  of  Warton's  *  History  of  English 
Poctrv  *  (ii.  2),  *  at  best  is  but  conjecture,  nor  can  it  be 

consiiiered  a  very  happy  one The  initial  letters  in 

Guy,  Guyon,  and  Guido  are  the  representatives  of  the  Teu- 
tome  W,  and  clearly  point  to  some  cognomen  beginning 
with  the  Saxon  JFiff  (bellum).' 

Guy,  in  fact,  must  be  considered  as  a  personage  belonging 
not  to  histor}',  but  to  fable  and  romance.    Camden  was 


perhaps  one  of  the  first  inquirers  among  us,  if  not  the  T«y 
first,  who  ventured  to  intimate  so  much,  when  in  jgfivinff  an 
account  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  in  his  *  Britannia  *  (War- 
wickshire) he  wrote  (as  Bishop  Gibson  has  translated  the 
passage),  *  To  pass  by  Guar,  and  Morindus,  and  Guj,  the 
echo  of  England  [the  Latin  is,  Angliae  tympanum,  meaning 
rather  the  drum  of  England,  that  is,  the  most  resoundinr 
of  English  names],  with  many  more  of  that  stamp,  whin 
the  fnutful  wits  of  those  times  brought  forth  at  one  birth.' 
Ritson,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  Romance  and  Minstrelsr,' 
prefixed  to  his  *  Antient  English  Metrical  Romances,*  to. 
91,  &c.,  has  taken  some  unnecessary  pains  to  establish  toe 
non-historical  character  of  Guy. 

Even  as  a  hero  of  romance  Guy  can  scarcely  be  traced 
with  certainty  to  a  more  remote  date  than  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  '  Guy  of  Wan^ick,'  Ritson  observeib 

*  is  mentioned  by  no  English  historian  before  Robert  of 
Brunne,  or  Peter  de  Langetoft,  about  1340.'    Among  the 

*  romances  of  price '  enumerated  by  Chaucer  in  his  *  Rime(rf 
Sir  Thopas,'  in  the  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  are  mentioned  those 
of  *  Bevis  and  Sir  Guy '  (line  13,827).  Bishop  Percy,  in  his 

*  Essay  on  the  Antient  Metrical  Romances,'  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  *  ReliqOes  of  Antient  English  Poetry,'  re- 
marks (p.  33)  that  *  tne  Romance  of  Sir  Guy  was  written 
before  that  of  Bevis,  being  quoted  in  it.'  In  this  place 
Percy  gives  an  account  of  various  manuscripts  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Sir  Guy,  and  also  of  some  other  old  romances 
connected  with  the  same  story.  See  also  the  fooTlh 
appendix  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  '  Sir  Trislpem.' 
Percy  (vol,  iii.,  pp.  100-117)  has  published  two  old  Englisb 

Soems,  *  The  Legend  of  Sir  Guy,'  and  •  Guv  and  Amanni' 
ome  extracts  Irom  the  romance  of  Sir  Gruy  are  given  br 
Warton,  *  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.,'  ii.  1-7  (edit,  of  1824).  Set 
also  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxxix.,  ccxliv.,  91-93,  146,  147,  149;  ii. 
44 ;  iii.  2,  425.  An  account  of  the  romance  of  Gar  of 
Warwick,  with  copious  extracts,  is  given  in  Ellis's  '  me- 
trical Romances,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  3-94.  For  a  compendioiB 
summary  of  the  hero's  exploits,  the  reader  may  turn  to  the 

*  Legend '  printed  by  Percy,  or  to  the  12th  and  13th  songs 
of  Drayton's  *  Polyolbion.'  The  modernised  prose  abridr- 
ment  of  the  story  of  Sir  Guy  used  to  be  a  common  stui 
pamphlet.    The  original  metrical  work,  under  the  title  of 

*  The  Book  of  the  most  victorious  Prince,  Guy,  Eari  of 
Wanvick,'  was,  according  to  Ritson,  printed   in  4to.  hf 
William  Copland  before  15G7,  and  again  by  John  Cawooi 
before  1571 :    of  the  earlier  impression  there  is  an  im- 
perfect copy  inGarrick's  collection  at  the  British  Museum.   . 
and  there  was  a  perfect  one  in  the  Roxbur^  Libnrr.   ) 
There  is  also  a  French  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  which  inu   I 
printed  in  1525 ;    but  whether  earlier  or  later  than  the 
English  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  although  Mr.  Ellis  hu 
said  that  the  work  which  he  has  abridged  *  was  written,  in   ^ 
French  at  least,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  iwi    i 
translated  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth ;  so  that  Mr. 
Warton  is  evident^  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  ms 
partly  copied  from  the  *  Gesta  Romanorum'  (cap.  IT2;,   ' 
which,  by  his  own  admission,  was  composed  at  a  mocfa 
later  date.' 

WARWICK,  EARLS  OF.  The  first  historical  earl  of 
Warwick  was  Henry  de  Newburgh,  a  younger  son  of 
Roger  de  Bellomont,  earl  of  Mellent  in  "Normandy :  h« 
was  so  created  by  the  Con(|ueror,  and  died  in  1123.  In 
this  family  the  honour  remained  till  Thomas  de  Newbnrgh. 
dying  in  1242,  without  issue,  left  Margery,  his  halfnuster, 
his  heir ;  and,  she  marr}'ing  first  John  IVfareschall,  of  the 
family  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  and,  after  his  death,  Jo*Ta 
de  Plessets,  each  of  these  her  husbands  took  successiTehr 
the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick.  She  had  however  no  i»K 
by  either ;  and  her  second  husband  having  died  in  1263, 
and  she  herself  soon  afterwards,  the  earldom  was  inherited^ 
by  William  Mauduit,  or  Malduit  (in  Latin,  Male-doctns-. 
who  was  her  first  cousin,  being  son  of  her  aunt  Alice  (half- 
sister  of  her  father)  and  of  William  Mauduit,  baron  of 
Hanslap.  On  his  death,  without  issue,  in  12G7,  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  William  de  Beauchamp, 
baron  of  Elmley,  who  was  his  nephew,  being  the  son  ofhs 
sister  Isabel  de  Mauduit  and  ner  husband  William  de 
Beauchamp.  The  Beauchamps  continued  earls  of  Wl^ 
wick  till  tne  death,  without  issue,  of  Anne,  countev  of 
Warwick,  in  1449,  upon  which  Richard  Nevil,  eldest  son  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Salisbury,  having  married  Anne  de  Bean- 
champ,  aunt  of  the  late  countess,  was  created  earl  of  Wsr 
wick  the  same  year :  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Sftlii- 
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^mu  Ihr  .    ill    1-W)L     In    1417  liu  wai* 

fi'aied  tM  lilc.     In  I42ri,  havin^f  bc^n 

ml  <»v<'-r  ly  i^'nujct*  wilb  a  rtiuri>rci?niciit  t*r  CitHXI  (tJco»  lit* 
ira»  Iclt  bv  I  her  (iwko  of  Bedford  to  net  ss  m-vnt  of  Htnt 
iitiCilwn*  duriD^   bia  own  tib*t*tice   iu    '  While 

M>ldin|r  thi^A  ptwit  b*^  ciurl***!  on  thti  war  nMct^i^wv 

liakiuK  i^^^ii**^!^  i  Ltmn»t' of  Ui'j  ui:-\L  two  yt'wn* 

7ftOfju*{>f  Ihf  -  ill  tbt;  provmct*  ot  Afttixie. 

!  rrtuni  ot  iin  uuki  <.>i  livdihid  to  Fmiicc  in  Fcbnisw, 
iJVarwick  WJU  cidltd   liuine  by  !lit  Etii^lhb  cutjucil, 
*ftk4  gavemor  to  1hi«  kiftj^,  ILon' YL,  nuw  in 
you**  nrd  Iiilht^jiQ  biuught  up  under  tbe  can^ 
lUc^  BoliUtr,     He   i<jntiiiaed  tu  peifunii  tbc 
bbi  honDurmblo  officcn,  which  arfrtnis*  to  hftvw'  bviii 

_rs,  till  M37,  wbL'Ti,  on  the  rcciUl  ^r  Ihw  duke  af 

York  f^nm  the  ix^jKi-ncy  of  Fr^iit-t*,  Warwick  wa»  hent  over 

HM  biii  iuceesfcur;  but  thu  hii  second  udminintiiLlion  of  the 

[Wtj-H  of  Ihal  kjiij^duui  wa3  uut  di^tin|^ui»ht'd  by  aay  re- 

rkabb*  tncnl,  or  by  any  nt  h'&^t  in  which  he  wfl>*p*rr* 

ib  il,     Ht*   leiJ   Kit'k  belurii  be  bad   hdd  hisi 

;nito  two  yeai^and  diud  at  Ibe  aw^tli'  uf 

11  uji  nur  JUtb  oi  Apiil,  1439.     Ill  Oelt>btr  fullowing 

(!!»  bodv  wa»  brought  over  to  Er^glund,  aiid  interred  at 

wktK.    Thi»  vmi  of  Wan\ipk,  wlia  wiu.  styled  the 

I  Itft  by  bi»heootjd  wifi*,  Uabtl*  dtiughter  cf  Thomaji 

^in*iT,   earl    Qf   Gii>nce4er,   a   hon^   U^nty*    *^nd    11 

LU^btjer,   AnncH,   wbu    mordi'd    lUchard,   c'ldej«t    M>n    oi' 

^chardNevib  earl  ot'  Ssili^bury,  cresiled  earl  of  Warwick 

1441I* 

V^  AliwiCK,   HENRY  BE    BE-IUt^HAMP,    EAliL 
"AND  DUEE  OF,  K^Q,,  waa  tbe  boh  ui  Hiehmd,  tw^lJlh 
«Ai'b  whom  he  Bueceedt^d  in  the  title  in   l<l4il^^    It  i^  mid 
lat  Ilia  e*tatt;  was  kept  cmt  of  hm  [>uB&ti!ifiii>ti  b)  the  klnt^ 
leiiry  V L»   for  twii  yeai^  alter   liiw   hither***  dcntb ;  bnl 
atk^rwanl^  liy  way  of  making  uu  for  tlii^  injuslii^e, 
2uiJ  uJ  Apiitt  14-f'i,  Liumiiiated  hiiu  preuiier  (^»i1  of 
!^i  i]jt"  privil^'gt;  oi'  wtiiuing  a  gold  coioiiel,and 
■t"  ttame  moiiib  rallied  him  to  the  dt^^mty  of 
.  k.  The  next  yi*ar  he  maxh  him  king  of  thit 
I  i:i.ty,  and  Guenm-*y*  trowning:  turn  with 
ii<  niuliauiij  however  did  not  live  Jong  to 


th«* 


L«ikUi:|T.       ill   11m:;*.  \'^:_i\    !ln_  *  ;o  I   "il    'V'»  »i/- 

iird  IV,  ^>cm  of  llieb'iUTJ,  dtike  of  Yt»rk*« 


It  iH  impoHiiiit  to  ke<'P  In  view  tbi«  utronjj  n^^turAJ  or 

famil'^'    ]-i<--iUi'-'i    -.S'lli..    -r|-,.;,l    t.riil    .il"     VVjm-v.  ifl.      .1.     t<i     ri     ni:j- 

tt'n;i 


i*i  \  ^ 


OWD  haji'L 


c,  r^o,  lew. 


.  hajwi  the   m«i»>'1  ^Merisiv*.dy  rotiiieet*-^d  (;i 
tfXiMrf]  amoni:  the  nohihty  of  E«xl*i^*i 
'  uf  1 1  1    wbooi   the    eark   of  \' 

jfrproi.  vv^Ti*  iii^vfrftl  othi^r  barii.. 

bmncht:- <  -  '■         I'sofromi- 

al\cr  thr  ,   iHuh  ui 

were   altu    ui''«.<:rTim'a    n  Nevu,  ijiiiiiiiir    lu 

Ralph,  earl  of  Wvattiioiv  Kiiii  bad  irihtinted 

fi"  ' «  ■-'    ^""iiivah '■'"*  ae*|ijired  by  nmi* 

<jti  of  e»o  many  of  hiii  fatnily, 
.  .L  :  ^,  .  jiijiections  and  immense  po9ises«iona  wer^i 
joined  in  Warwick  to  the  UiOJtt  diBtinj^uij^ht^d  peruorial 
I  qualities;  i(itrepidity>  decision,  and  all  the  niihtary  virtu r^, 
el  Of  J  ovnce  and  general  tatent,  an  attabihty  aiid  1 
of  bearing  that  eaptivated  eiiually  all  elapse*,  a  b' 
hotjpitality  and  luai^nit^eenee  thai  enthroned  him  lu  Ua* 
unlveraal  heart  of  the  eomujoiii**  Wherever  he  re:»ided» 
we  are  told^  he  kept  open  housie.  It  U  affirmed  that  the 
number  of  people  daily  fed  at  his  varioua  ttiaiisiorii*,  wheii 
he  wais  at  the  height  oi'  hi^i  prosperity*  waj*  not  \vm  than 
thirty  thousand.  *  When  he  came  to'Londan/  says  Stow, 
'in  bii.  t'h tonic; U%  ^he  held  such  an  home  that  «ix  oxm 
i^ere  rat  en  at  a  breakfast,  and  t^sery  tavem  was  full  of  hW 
meat  I  for  who  that  had  any  aequaiotajiee  In  that  housi* 
tie  should  have  had  as  much  sodden  aiid  fyajst  m  he 
ml^hi  carry  upon  a  lon^  dagger/ 

Tlie  hiiitbry  of  this  mighty  peer  is  that  of  the  v.holi'  of 
the  eontest  bet  wee  u  the  I  wo  houses  of  York  and  Lan  carter 
from  the  tir^t  armed  iising^  against  llenrj'  VL  to  the 
firm]  establishment  of  Edward  IV.  on  the  thiooe*  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lancastrian  ibrces  in  the  tight  of  Barnet. 
Here  we  can  ordy  briefly  note  the  more  important  events 
tbat  luarked  hk  eareer. 

He  i^  tliTit  lacntioned  ns a^conjpaaying his fatlier,  the  earl 
I  if  S .  1 !  1 4  K I  rv,  «  pg  n  a  tmUi  le  i  n  e  urtji  on  aemsis  t  h  e  Sc  ot  1 1*1: 
I  I  ^  lnch8atiht)uiy  conduct vd  in  1448  m  conjunetjor 

|v  iirtof  Noitfiumberland*  TheLoid  RidTaidNevi], 

'  a&  be  WHS  thtu  eahed,   Kiufttly  dial ingiiidied  hui' 
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hi 
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took  up  arms  in  1455,  he  was  joined  both  by  Warwick  and 
Salisbury :  and  the  !)attle  of  St.  Albans,  fought  22nd  MaV: 
was  mainly  won  by  the  impetuous  valour  of  "Warwick. 
Immediately  atter  this,  while  the  office  of  chancellor  was 
bestowed  by  the  parliament  upon  Salisbury,  Warwick  was 
rewarded  with  the  government  of  Calais,  then  and  for  a 
long  time  alter  the  most  important  military  charge  in 
Christendom.  To  this  was  added  two  or  three  years  sub- 
sequently by  Henry,  who  perhaps  wished  to  attach  to  him- 
self so  able  and  powerful  a  sulyect,  the  custody  of  the  sea, 
or  command  of  the  fleet,  for  five  years.  It  was  in  virtue 
of  the  latter  appointment  that,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1458, 
he  set  out  from  Calais  with  ftve  large  and  seven  small 
vessels,  and,  attacking  a  fleet  of  twenty- eight  sail  belong- 
inif  to  the  free  town  of  Lubeck,  captured  six  of  them  after  a 
contest  which  lasted  six  hours.  When  the  Yorkists  made 
their  next  attempt  in  the  summer  of  1459,  Warwick  came 
over  from  Calais  with  a  large  body  of  veterans,  with  which 
he  joined  his  father  at  Ludlow,  a  day  or  two  after  Salis- 
bury's victory  over  Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath  in  Staffbrd- 
shire,  23rd  September.  On  the  discomfiture  of  the  Yorkists 
at  Ludiford,  a  few  weeks  after,  through  the  treachery  of 
Sir  Andrew  Trolloj),  who  deserted  to  the  royal  army,  War- 
wick returned  to  Calais :  he  was  superseded  in  that  govern- 
ment by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  in  his  command  of  the 
fleet  by  the  duke  of  Exeter ;  but  when  Somerset  attempted 
to  enter  the  harbour  of  Calais,  he  was  fired  upon  from  the 
batteries  and  compelled  to  retire.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
following  Warwick  again  landed  in  Kent  with  a  force  of 
filleen  hundred  men  ;  before  he  reached  London,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  nearly  forty  thousand  of  his  country- 
men had  flocked  to  liis  banner ;  the  capital,  from  which 
Kins:  Henrv  had  fled,  received  him  with  all  welcome  ;  the 
battle  of  Northampton  followed,  on  the  lOtli  of  July,  at 
which  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists.  Tlie'next 
remarkable  events  in  this  fluctuating  struggle  were  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  fought  on  the  30th  of 
December,  where  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated  by  Queen 
Margaret,  and  lost  his  life,  and  where  the  earl  of  Salis- 
hury  was  also  taken,  and  beheaded  next  day  at  Pontefract ; 
and  the  queen's  second  victory  over  the  Yorkists,  com- 
manded in  this  instance  by  Warwick,  at  Bernard's  Heath 
near  St.  Albans,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1461,  which 
restored  Henry  to  libeily.  But  the  junction,  immediately 
after  this,  of  the  forces  of  War^vick  and  the  young  Edward, 
earl  of  March,  now  duke  of  York,  compelled  the  royal 
army  to  retire  to  the  noi-th  ;  Edward,  accompanied  by 
Warwick,  entered  London  in  triumph;  on  the  4th  of  March 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV. ;  and 
on  the  29tli  the  defeat  of  the  I-Ancastrian  army  at  Towton 
in  Yorkshire  secured  the  tlirone  to  King  Edward.  On  this 
occa>ion  the  main  body  of  the  Yorkist  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Wanvick ;  who  also,  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  wliile  the  contest  still  lingered, 
performed  various  important  military  services  to  his  new 
prince.  In  the  winter  of  1462-3  he  reduced  the  three 
strong  fortresses  of  Bamborough,  Alnwick,  and  Dunstan- 
burgh ;  and  it  was  to  him  also  that  the  castle  of  Barn- 
borough  capitulated  a  second  time,  in  May,  1464,  after  it 
had  been  made  over  to  the  Lancastrians  by  the  defection 
of  the  governor.  Sir  Ralph  Giey.  Finally,  it  was  Warwick 
b\*  whom  the  unfortunate  Henry  was  conducted  to  the 
Tower,  in  June,  1465,  after  his'  capture  at  Waddington 
Hall  in  Yorkshire,  alxnit  fourteen  months  after  the  final 
defeat  of  the  I-Jincastrians  at  Hexham  by  Warwick's 
•IjrotlKT,  Ixjrd  ^Iontas:ue. 

The  Nevils  were  now  in  a  manner  the  rulers  of  king  and 
kingilom.  Warwick  himself,  be^des  hi.s  government  of 
Calais,  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  and  the  wardenship 
of  the  We.>t  Marches;  hiS  next  brother.  Lord  Montague, 
wjis  warden  of  the  East  Marches,  and  had  obtained  the"  cx- 
ten>i\e  estates  of  the  Percies,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  North- 
umberhmd  ;  his  youngest  brother,  George,  was  lord  high 
chancellor  and  archbishop  of  York.  But  circumstances 
soon  aiose  to  alienate  Edward  from  partisans  to  whom 
he  was  too  (leej)lv  indebted  for  the  two  parties  to  continue 
friends  in  their  rektive  positions.  The  king's  marriage,  wliich 
took  place  in  1464  :  tlie  jealousy  of  the  queen's  relations,  the 
Wyd\illes  ;  the  nuirnage  of  the  king's  sister,  the  Princess 
]VIargaret,  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  broue:ht  about  in 
1468,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Warwick;  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  Frencli  king  Louis  XL  ;  the  arts  of  Lancastrian 
emibsanes ;  and,  according  to  one  account,  an  attempt  made 


by  Edward,  in  the  earVs  own  house,  to  violate  the  chastity  fi. 
his  niece  or  daughter — are  supposed  to  have  been  thepri*^- 
cipal  causes  that  contributed  to  sever  the  kin^  from  th- 
Nevils ;  but  the  story  is  too  complicated,  and,  in  mam 
parts,  obscure,  to  admit  of  being  detailed,  or  investigated 
to  any  purpose,  in  so  rapid  a  simimary  as  this.  We  mav 
merely  remark  that  Dr.Lingjard  appears  to  have  shown 
that  tlie  common  account  which  makes  Warwick  to  liavo 
been  in  France  negotiating  on  the  part  of  the  king  a  mar- 
riage with  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  French  queen,  at  th»j 
time  when  Edward  clandestinely  married  Elizabeth  Wyd- 
ville,  cannot  be  true.  (See  his  *Hist.  of  Eng.,*  v.  190,  nrtf. 
edition  of  1837.)  The  first  open  intimation  of  the  loss  by  thr 
Nevils  of  the  royal  favour  was  given  in  June,  1467,  by  th? 
king  commanding  the  archbishop  of  York  to  deliver  up  the 
great  seal.  Alter  this  there  was  a  formal  reconciliatior. 
and  the  next  year  Warwick,  who  had  retired,  with  a  cloudeo 
countenance,  to  his  castle  of  Middleham   in  Yorkshire,  ar- 

E eared  again  at  court.  But  the  hollow  compact  did  nit* 
ist  long.  In  July,  1468,  Edward's  next  brotner,  Geor?e. 
duke  of  Clarence,  gave  great  offence  to  his  majesty  b} 
marrying  Isabella,  the  eldest  of  the  two  daughters  of  ttip 
ear!  of  Wanvick.  Immediately  after  this  there  broke  on* 
in  Yorkshire  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantr3%  which,  b*^ 
ing  joined  by  two  near  connections  of  Warwick's,  the  wm? 
of  the  lords  Latimer  and  Fitzhugh,  speedily  became  con- 
verted into  an  avowed  attempt  to  drive  the  Wydvilles  from 
the  management  of  affairs.  The  royalists  were  routed  wi*!i 
great  slaughter  at  Edgecote,  on  the  26th  of  July :  and  i 
few  days  Aer,  Edward  was  taken  prisoner  by  WarAvick  arii 
Clarence  at  Olney.  The  king  was  detained  in  confinemer* 
at  Middleham,  under  the  care  of  the  archbbhop  of  York. 
for  two  or  three  months,  during  which  Warwick  twice  de- 
feated bodies  of  the  Lancastrians  who  had  risen  in  the  noiii:. 
counting  upon  his  support  of  the  cause  of  king  Henn. 
While  Edward  was  in  his  hands,  also,  the  earl  obtained  froo 
him  a  grant  of  the  oflSce  of  justiciary  of  South  Wales,  and 
of  all  the  other  dignities  held  by  the  late  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  had  been  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  35dgecote.  Coii- 
tradictory  accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
king  recovered  his  liberty  :  but  he  was  at  large  again  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  and  apparently  with  the  consent 
of  Warwick.  A  new  rupture,  followed  by  another  seem- 
ing reconciliation,  took  place  in  Febniary,  1470.  But  in  all 
these  movements  both  parties  were  probably  only  attempt- 
ing to  gain  time  and  opportunity  to  destroy  one  another. 
In  the  beginning  of  March  an  insurrection  broke  outinlJn- 
colnshire,  which  soon  very  clearly  appeared  to  have  been 
instigated  by  Warwick  and  Clarence  ;  butbcforcthey  co'jl-! 
join  the  insurgents,  who  were  headed  by  Sir  Robert  WelN 
the  son  of  Lord  Wells,  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the  kinj? 
troops,  on  the  12th  of  March,  at  Erpingham  in  Rutlam?- 
shire.  Upon  this  Warwick  and  Clarence  fled  first  to  thi' 
north  ;  whence,  pursued  by  the  king,  they  returned  to  Ex- 
eter, and  embarked  for  Calais ;  but  here,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, the  guns  of  the  batteries  were  turned  upon  them  bv 
the  deputy,  a  Gascon  named  Vauclerc,  to  whom  Warwicl 
hjid  entrusted  the  keeping  of  the  place.  On  this  they  madt 
for  Hai-fleur,  and  were  there  received  with  distinguished 

,  honours  by  the  admiral  of  France.    Shortly  after  this,  oi; 

i  the  15th  of  July,  Warwick  met  Henrj's  queen,  Margaret. 

i  at  Amboise,  and  there  the  two  solemnly  agreed  to  forsret 

I  the  past,  and  to  unite  their  interests  and  eltbrts  for  the  fu- 
ture, sealing  their  compact  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret V 
son,  prince  Edward,  to  Warwick's  second  daufirhter,  Anne. 
A  force  was  now  raised  for  the  invasion  of  England  ;  War- 
wick landed  at  its  head,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  immediately  proclaimed  HeniT  VI. ;  Edwani. 
who  was  in  Yorkshire,  tied  to  the  town  of  t.ynn,  and  there 
taking  ship,  on  the  third  of  October,  made*  his  escape  to 
Alkniaar  in  Holland.  On  the  Gth  Warwick  and  Clarence 
entered  London  in  triumph,  and  taking  Henry  from  the 
Tower,  conducted  him  with  the  crown  on  his  head  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  Warwick  was  now  formally  re- 
stored by  parliament  to  his  offices  of  cham])erlain  of  Eng- 

;  land    and  captain  of  Calais,  with  the  addition  of  that  o: 

I  lord  hitch  admiral ;   his  brother,  the  arclibishop  of  York. 

j  wjis  again  made  chancellor ;  his  other  brother,  now  mar- 
quis of  Montague,  for  which  title  he  had  a  few  months  Ik*- 
fore  been  forced  to  exchange  tliat  of  eail  of  Xorthnmber- 
land  with  the  estates  of  the  Percies,  was  restored  to  tl:i 
wardenship  of  the  East  Marches.  But  all  this  lasted  on!v  r. 
few  months.    On  the  14th  of  Marcli,  1-171,  Edward,  secretly 
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bcrby.shirc,  on  the  noi-th-rast  by  Leicestershire,  the  line  of 
separation  beint;  formed  in  ^rcat  part  by  the  Roman  road, 
Watlinjj  Street ;  on  the  cast  by  Northamptonshire,  on  the 
south-east  by  Oxfordshire,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by 
Gloucestersliire,  on  the  west  by  Worcestershire,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  Staffordsliirc.  The  form  of  the  county  is 
tolerably  compact.  The  pfrealest  dimension  or  lemctn  is 
from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Warwick,  Derby, 
and  Stafford,  in  the  north,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tx)np 
Compton,  in  the  south,  50  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  is 
from  the  border  of  Worcestershire,  near  Redditch,  on  the 
west,  to  the  border  of  Northamptonshire,  near  Rugby,  on 
the  east,  33  miles.  Tliere  is  a  detached  portion'  of  the 
county  on  the  west  wholly  enclosed  by  Worcestershire,  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Broomsgrove  ;  and  another  detached 
portion  on  the  south-west,  near  Shipston-on-Stour,  sur- 
rounded by  portions  of  Worcestershire  and  Gloucester- 
shire. The  boundary  of  the  three  counties  is  very  com- 
plicated in  this  part.  The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated 
at  RJJ7  square  miles.  The  population  at  the  time  of  the 
different  enumerations  was  as  follows: — 1801,  208,190; 
ISIl,  228,7.'^'5;  increase  in  the  previous  ten  years,  10  per 
cent.:  1821,274,392;  increase, 20  percent. :  1831,336,988; 
increase,  23  per  cent. :  1«41,  402,121 ;  increase,  19*4  per 
oi'nt.  The  population  has  very  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
forty  years.  The  enumeration  for  1831  (which  we  retain, 
to  facilitate  comparison  with  former  articles^  gives  375  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile.  In  area  Warwickshire  is  the 
twenty-fourth  EngHs>h  county;  in  amount  of  population 
(still  'judging  by  the  census  of  1831),  the  eleventh,  being 
next  below  Gloucestershire  and  next  above  Cheshire ;  and  in 
density  of  population,  the  fourth,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Middlesex,  Lancashire,  and  Surrey.  The  enumeration  of 
1841  gives  448  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  The  county  is 
situated  between  51**  58'  and  52°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
I'*  lO'  and  2°  W.  long.  Warwick,  the  county  town,  is  83 
miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west  of  the  General  Post-Office, 
l/)ndon,  or  92  miles  by  the  road  through  Bamet,  St.  Albans, 
Dunstable,  Stoney  Stratford,  Towcester,  Daventry,  and 
Southam;  or  93  by  Watford,  Berkhampst cad,  Aylesbury, 
Biickinfifham,  and  Banbury:  it  is  in  52"  17'  N.  lat.  and 
r  *V  W.  long. 

Sur/acp  and  Geology, — Warwickshire  has  no  lofty  hills, 
but  the  whole  county  is  occu])ied  bv  gentle  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  with  intervening  vales,  'the  south-eastern  border 
is  skirted  by  hills  composed  of  the  lower  formations  of  the 
oolitic  series,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Stour  and  the 
Vale  of  Red  Horse,  so  called  from  a  colossal  figure  of  a  horse 
carved  in  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  slope  of  Edge  Hill, 
now  obliterated  by  the  procrress  of  inclosures,  and  replaced 
by  one  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  These  oolite  hills 
just  appear  on  the  border  of  the  county,  about  Priors 
Merton  or  Marston,  between  Daventry  and  Banbury ;  but 
the  principal  portion  in  Wanvickshire  consists  of  two 
ridgcii  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  valley  drained 
by  a  small  brook  which  joins  the  Cherwell  near  Banbuiy 
in  ()xfonl>hire,  through  which  valley  the  road  by  Banbury 
and  Gaydon  to  Wanvick  runs.  The  nortliernmost  lidge, 
comprenending  the  Burton  hills,  Gredenton  Hill,  Bitham 
Hill,  C'ompton  (/./».  Fenny  Compton)  Hill,  Famborough 
Hill,  Mollincrton  Hill,  and  others,  nins  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  dividing  the  valley  just  mentioned  from  a 
parallel  valley  drained  by  another  small  feeder  of  the 
Cherwell,  and*  thnuigh  which  the  Oxford  CJanal  passes. 
Tliere  are  extensive  (quarries  of  gritstone,  part  of  the  oolite 
series,  on  Compton  Hill :  the  stone  is  used  for  troughs  and 
flairstones.  Ihe  other  ridge  consists  of  two  parts  or 
l)ranches,  meeting  at  Knowl  Hill :  one  part  runs  parallel 
to  that  just  described,  and  overlooks  the  valley  between 
them  ;  the  other  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and 
runs  southward,  overlookinc:  the  valley  of  the  Stour.  This 
latter  part  of  the  ridce,  known  in  one  part  as  Edge  Hill, 
possesses  considerable  interest  asoverlookinirthe  scene  of  the 
first  pitched  battle  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  1. :  it  consists 
of  an  elevated  platfomi  with  a  steep  escarpment,  command- 
ing an  extensive  prospect  over  Warwickshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire as  far  as  the  Malvern  and  Abberley  hills  west 
of  the  Severn.  The  southern  prolongation  of  Edge  Hill 
consists  not  of  a  continuous  lidgc  or  platform,  but  of  de- 
tacheil  summits,  snch  as  Tysoe  Hill,  Broom  Hill,  Mine 
Hill,  and  lA>ng  Compton  Hill.  Brailes  Hill  is  detached 
from  the  principal  chain  of  hills,  and  is  more  advanced 
into  the  valley  of  the  Stour:  it  has  two  rather  Jolly  sum- 


mits. The  Ilmington  hills  or  downs,  which  form  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  oolitic  range  of  the  Cotswolds,  and  tkli^ 
the  valley  of  the  Stour  on  the  western  side,  are  in  the  de- 
tached portion  of  the  county  west  of  Shipston. 

The  valley  of  the  Stour  *and  the  Vale  of  Red  Harfc. 
which  skirt  the  foot  of  the  oolite  hills,  are  occupied  bytlip 
beds  of  the  lias  formation,  which  overspread  the  pre»^*r 
part  of  the  county  south-east  of  a  line  drawn  by  Alii*T- 
minster,  T.oxley,  Wellesboume  Hastings,  Morton  Mer.-^i 
or  Morrell,  Upton,  Marton,  Stretton-on-Dunsmore  (on  tl* 
high  road  from  London  to  Coventry  and  Biraiingham , 
Stretton-under-Fosse  (between  Lutterworth  and  Coventn- , 
and  Willy.  The  lias  forms  towards  its  north-western  limi* 
a  range  of  high  ground,  including  Walton  or  Bath  Hill. 
Morton  Hill,  Bromston  Hill,  Harbury-upper-lield,  Duife- 
more  Heath,  at  the  foot  of  which  range  the  formations  o: 
the  red  marl  and  new  red-sandstone  group  crop  out,  nd 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  Avon  nearly  as  far  as  Kugbv.  T^ie 
lias  forms  the  cap  or  summit  of  several  hills.  Red  Hill 
Borton  or  Bardon  Hill,  Welcome  Hill,  Rime  Hill,  Black 
Hill,  and  others,  noilh-west  of  the  Avon,  between  Strat- 
ford, Alcester,  Wanvick,  and  Henley-in-Arden.  Tlie  marU 
stone  of  the  lias  beds  is  quarried  at  Bint  on  and  Grai>o^ 
between  Stratfoitl  and  Alcester,  and  is  used  for  paving. d:? 
stone  seats,  and  as  marble  for  chimney-pieces;  it  ^ 
not  variegated  in  colour,  but  presents  dendritical  apr 
pearances. 

The  rest  of  the  county,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  \< 
occupied  by  the  formations  of  the  red  marl  and  new  rri- 
sandstone  group ;  and  forms  part  of  the  great  midland  nd 
marl  and  new  red-sandstone  district.  There  is  a  range  o:' 
high  ground  in  Feckenham  forest,  west  of  Alcester,  tkn; 
which  the  Ridgeway  runs.  Another  range  of  high  growirf 
foi-ms  a  semicircle  north  of  H«nley-in-Arden,  inclosing  the 
valley  drained  by  the  Aine  (a  small  feeder  of  the  Avon . 
which  passes  Henley  and  Alcester.  A  third  ran^e  ex- 
tends across  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  forming  a 
crescent,  and  passing  by  Solihull,  Colcshill,  and  Dost  hill, 
to  the  border  of  the  county  between  Athcrstone  and  Tarn- 
worth  ;  and  a  tburth  runs  northward  from  the  lias-cappd 
hills  near  Warwick,  by  Hatton,  Berkswell,  Meriden.  aai 
Maxtoke  to  Whitacre,  where  it  unites  with  the  tlii:»i 
range.  None  of  these  high  grounds  are  of  much  eleva- 
tion, and  they  are  all  in  the  red  marl  and  new  red-«ar.(i- 
stone  district.  A  range  of  hills  partly  in  the  red  marl  an.', 
new  red -sandstone,  partly  in  the  lias  district,  runs  et^^ 
ward  from  Warwick,  or  rather  from  Leamington  PrioK.  by 
Dunchurch  and  Rugby  to  the  boixler  of  the  county,  beixi- 
rating  the  valleys  of  the  Leam  and  the  Avon. 

There  is  one  coal-field  in  Warwickshire :  it  extends  in 
length  sixteen  miles  from  south-south-east  to  nortb- 
north-west  from  Wicken  or  Wyken  and  Sow,  two  villac*^ 
close  to  Coventry  on  the  cast,  to  the  border  of  Stai- 
fordshire  east  of  Tam worth :  it  has  an  avera^  breadth  oi 
about  three  miles.  The  strata  rise  towards  the  east-north- 
east, the  inclination  becoming  greater  towards  the  ea^ten 
edge  of  the  field,  where  it  is  sometimes  as  ereat  as  4.V. 
The  coal  district  is  hilly,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  strata  on 
the  east  forms  a  well-defined  low  escarpment,  presenting 
in  some  places  the  coal-measures,  in  others  the  sitbjacec* 
strata  of  the  millstone-grit.  At  the  foot  of  the  escarpmen' 
is  a  level  plain,  where  the  lower  formations  are  covered  bv 
the  red  marl  and  new  red-sandstone,  whicli  completely 
encircle  the  coal-field.  The  principal  coal-works  are  a* 
Gritf  and  Bedworth,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  fi6ld«  be- 
tween Nuneaton  and  Coventr}'.  Greenstone  is  found  a*.  I 
Griff,  resting  to  all  appearance  conformably  between  bcd<  | 
of  shale. 

Htftirofrmphy  and  Comnwvi cat  ions, — The  greater  part 
of  Warwickshire  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn ;  a 
considerable  portion  in  the  north  is  included  in  the  basin  ' 
of  the  Trent,  and  a  small  portion  in  the  south-east  to  th- 
basin  of  the  Thames.  No  part  of  the  course  of  the  Sever 
is  in  Warwickshire  :  the  drainage  of  the  county  is  conveyeii 
into  it  by  the  Avon,  one  of  its  most  important  tributaries. 
The  Avon  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  crossing  Walling  \ 
Street  under  Dove  Bridcre,  or  Dow  Bridge,  the  Tripontium  of 
the  Romans,  enters  War^vickshire  about  12  miles  from  iJ.< 
source.  From  Dove  Bridge  it  flows  in  a  winding  channel 
westward,  passing  near  Clitton,  Brownsover,  Rujrby,  Ne«- 
bold-upon-Avon,  Church  Lawford,  Wolston,  and  Rjion-on- 
Dunsmore,  below  which  it  turns  south-west  and  flows  through 
Stoneleigh  Park  by  Warwick,  through  Warwick  CaatJe  Paik, 
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riArn  near  Liipworth,  imd  IIu^wm  13  lu  i4  miW«  by  PivMou 
Ba^t>t»  WoattOH  Wawi^n,  Anion  t.'Jtntbw*  imd  Ckcat  Abf , 
inta  thtf  Arrow  nl  Al*34!»t«r.  None  of  i\w  reodero  of  thv 
Avon  ftT%*  iiavi^bkr 
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the  TretVt  i^  dfiiitied  b)  h  ri*cft  i^i  ' 

Wood,  nfitU    Blo?Cwii:h,  fteHmi  .>  timr^  (ictrlh-Wehl  n»    ,,  Mi^+ni 

ir»  SlAtionKlHrLs  flow*  wii*!h^>si*t  h«t.w<'cn  WnlmH  iind 
Wednrsbnry  to  AMim,  near  Birmtnj2rhafHt  ahti^^  ^vliStli  St 
eiifi^n^  Wrti-wkkuhire*  ami  heiow  which  it  rs'mv'  i 

from  Bimiin^hftiii  tTn  the  rifrht  bunk.     It  then  t'  i 

tlirrHk|*h  Wahviokahirt",  l*v  Csj^tltff  Bromwich  ivnd  Wtitin 
fMon,  to  thi'  jiinctjon  of  the  Hlylh  and  tht*  BouruLs  bolli 
on  lUi'  ripfht  bunk,  iind  turrin  uorthwawl,  fiowinij  partly 
within,  jmHJy  ots  the  h*orilrr  of  th<!  coonty,  to  the  jttnctiori 
v^f  the  Ankrr  nt  Tjimwciith,  wiwr^^  \i  i\iixU  Wurwiekjihirv 
Aito^elhen  »nd  flo^vK  hliU  noithwurd  mto  th**  ^rtnit  sit 
A I  fi*  wftA  in  Stn^ord-^ihir*^.  1 1^  whole  ctmrne  is  iihoiit  42  or  4-1 
nn?r*»  of  wlijch  2!l  ur  22  mik^§  aie  in  Wanvitkuhiri^  or  on 
f?'  ■!  ha.-^  ft  eourw*  i>J  12  mde*,  hiih'  in 
I  Wfirwiekhlmie*  The  Blyth.  the 
!  hrloii^  who!h%  or  neiufy  so.  to 
i^th,  or  Blithtf,  rWi*  jof^t  witfuu  Ihe 
e«,  nnd  hiw  ii  winding  courw*,  2(> 
'■  and  imrlli.  by  or  near  Bohhttll^ 
*[dcn,Litti«  Pju.^kingtoii»  and  Coloit* 
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HiiR'kJey  ig  tlovenfry ;  and  trom  tlience  nn  v 

Ncwbold-opoR*Avoii(wh(Tir  in  iiJ*hart tiinri'      i        . 
ovtir  to  liili   Moreton,     From  Hill   Mortttiti  d  mua  ^wulh 
to    Rran»storj»    whi*rc»    the  Gmnd    JnnrHoii    C'ftnal  open* 
into  it ;  tht*n  soulh-^wtst  by  Lower  Shc' 
on-lhe-Hdl ;    and    th^n  noiiihwafti,  :, 

Uirouirh  a  tunnel  1188  yank,  ortwtvihnfi:^  oi  a  inu*  uo^i,^, 
into  OxfbrdKhirf  *     It   opens  into  the  Thames  at  Oxlbrd* 
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OUQ  or  two  J^mnll  p.  ^ 

tinaJiy  qiiillini;  Warwickshire »  From  it$  comnienccmcnt 
in  the  f  •ovfintiy  Canal  it  is  level  for  2&|  mile* ;  in  tlie  tie?tt 
I  ill'  nil-Mt  rUc»  19  feet,  and  then  for  17  miles,  inchido>g 
t :  ir  hill  id  rider  of  ib  Warwii'k'^hii  t?  eouiuc,  it  is*  level,  Thtt  ra 
are  HcViual  mhort  cuts  to  eniiblt*  hme^worki^  &Cv  to  eom» 
inuuieate  witti  Ihti  mniTi  line  of  the  cranal.  Thi^  canai 
with  the  Coventfy^  and  Grand  Tnuik  Canals  opfrm  »  corn- 
ni II m cation  between  the  Tham«!«,  th«  Trent,  and  the  Mer* 
«ey  ;  and  if  show*  the  iniportatK-o  oi  that  com  mmd  cat  ion 
thatp  ftoon  ailer  thc!  eomjjielion  of  the  Oxford  CatiaJ^  the 
vahieofthe  t'4r  -tiiiT  ('h.imI  »Jiart*s  wa*  qnsidmpled. 

The  Aj<hb\  inal,  made  under  an  %ct  pfw»ed 

^,D.  17 IM,  tfo  ■      lie  Coventry  Canal,  three  miles 

«mlh  of  NuneH,t4jfi,  aftd  lona  lu^tu^  Hmcldey,  Ataiket  Bos- 
worth,  und  Snurston  to  the  ooJIeHea  in  the  coal-field  west 
of  Anhby.  ItM  wholp  ienjjth  is  nhoMi  264  ntUes,  5  mile$  of 
v^hah  are  in  Wai'wickabire. 
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The  Staftbrdshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  the  first  act 
jbr  uhich  was  obtained  a.d.  1766,  the  same  year  as  the 
Giand  Trunk  or  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  ifiven  occasion  to  anotlier  part  of  the 
Warwickshire  canals,  though  no  part  of  its  own  course 
u  in  that  county.  In  1768,  two  years  after  the  act  for 
ihe  Slattbrdshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal  was  passed, 
an  act  was  obtained  for  making  a  canal,  called  the  Hir- 
niin<(ham  Canal,  from  Birmingham  to  Bilston  in  Stafford- 
Kiiire,  and  from  that  town  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Wor- 
irestorsliirc  Canal  at  Autherly  near  Wolverhampton.  In 
1783  an  act  was  obtained  for  making  a  branch  to  this  Bir- 
inins^ham  Canal,  and  for  making  another  canal  from  Bir- 
mins:ham  to  join  the  Coventr}-  Canal  at  Fazeley  near  Tam- 
worlh ;  and  in  17H4  the  proprietors  of  these  canals  and  of 
the  Birminjfham  Canal  were  incorporated  into  one  com- 
]>any,  and  by  subsequent  enactments  have  been  enabled 
to  extend  their  works.  The  Birmingham  Canal,  now  called 
the  Old  Binningham  Canal,  2*4  miles  long,  including 
its  branches,  belongs  chiefly  to  StaiFordslure ;  little  more 
than  2  miles  being  in  Warwickshire.  The  Warwickshire 
})art  is  on  one  level.  The  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal, 
Vi  miles  long,  belongs  almost  entirely  to  Warwickshire, 
only  2  miles  l^eing  in  Staffordshire.  There  is  a  fall  be- 
tween Birmingham  and  Fazeley  of  248  feet.  There  is  a 
junction  between  this  and  the  Old  Birmingham  Canal  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

Tlie  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  was  made  under 
an  act  obtained  a.d.  1791 ;  it  commences  at  the  junction 
of  the  Old  Birmingham  and  Birmingham  and  Fazeley 
(.'anals,  on  the  west  side  of  Birmingham,  and  nms  south- 
ward and  south-westward  into  the  Severn  at  Worcester. 
Of  its  whole  course,  21)  miles  long,  only  the  3  miles  nearest 
to  Binningham  are  in  Warwickshire ;  this  part  is  on  one 
level,  and  passes  through  ashoil  tunnel,  110  yards  long,  at 
Kdi^baston. 

The  Stratlbiti-upon-Avon  Canal  was  formed  under  an 
act  nassed  a.d.  17U3 ;  it  commences  in  the  Birmingham 
:uul  Worcester  Canal  at  King's  Norton  in  Worcestershire, 
and  i-uns  south-east  and  then  south  into  the  Avon  at  Strat- 
•brd.  Of  its  whole  course,  23^  miles,  by  far  the  greater 
part  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  There  are  three  or  four 
.short  bmnches.  The  canal  falls,  Irom  the  Worcester  and 
Birmingham  Canal  to  Stratford,  309  feet. 

Thu  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal,  made  under  an 
act  passeil  in  170C,  commences  at  Saltislortl,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Warwick,  and  nuis  north-west  by  Hatton  and 
Kuowle  to  Birmingham,  where  it  joins  a  branch  of  the 
Birminsrham  and  Fazeley  Canal,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
it>wn  of  Birmine:hnm.  It  is  22^  miles  long,  and  belongs  to 
Wjii'wickshire,  except  in  one  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hirmingham,  where  it  crosses  a  projecting  portion  of 
Worcestershiiv.  It  rises  188  feet  from  Warwick  to  its  sum- 
mit level,  10  miles  long,  and  then  falls  42  feet  to  Birming- 
ham. There  is  a  short  branch  joining  this  canal  with  the 
St  nitford-on-Avon  Canal . 

The  War\Tick  and  Napton  Canal  commences  in  the 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal  near  Warwick,  and  runs 
«Ji>tward  by  Leamington  Priore,  Radford  Siniele,  and  Long 
ltchini:ton'to  the  Oxford  Canal  at  Napton-on-the-Hill.  It 
••vasmade  under  an  act  passed  a.d.  1794 ;  is  about  14  miles 
long,  riMuir  l:W  feet  from  Warwick  to  Napton,  and  belongs 
viitircly  to  Warwickshire. 

The  Grand  Tnmk  Canal,  uniting  the  Mersey  and  its  port 
cX  Liverpool  with  the  Trent  and  its  port  of  Hull,  con- 
r^titutcs  the  main  trunk  or  artery  of  this  canal  system  of 
rt'utral  England,  in  which  Warwickshire  is  comprehended. 
'Ihe  St  affo  id  si  I  ire  and  Woixester&hire  Canal  opened  a  com- 
munication between  this  great  line  and  the  Seveni.  with 
i '  >  port  of  Bristol ;  and  the  ( ^oventr}',  with  the  Oxford  Canal, 
i-onnoded  the  system  thus  formed  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thames  at  ()xford,  and  the  Grand  .Junction  Canal  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  Thames  just  above  Ix)ndon.  These  lines 
iironirnt  the  sWk  and  ribbon  manufactures  of  Coventr}'  and 
lis  n«'iirhl>ourlioo<l  into  communication  with  the  four  great 
tiiidiiis:  ports  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  Old  Birmingham 
y  a.KLi  and  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal  connected 
t!u»  iron  district  of  Birmingham  with  the  same  ports.  The 
<'<mKnunication  with  London  and  with  Bristol  was  however 
riiciiitou'*:  but  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal 
2:a-.  e  more  direct  communication  with  Bristol ;  and  the  War- 
wick and  Birmmgliam,  and  Wanvick  and  Napton  Canals, 
wi^li  London. 


Of  the  coach-roads,  the  mos^  imnortani  is  the  parlia- 
mentary road  to  Shi*ewsbury  and  Holyhead,  which  enteis 
the  county  between  Daventry  and  Duuchui-ch*  and  ^«abo^ 
over  Dunsmore  Heath  and  through  Ryton,  Coventry,  iileh- 
den,  and  Birmingham.  There  are  two  other  main  line^  ot 
road  to  Birmingham :  one  by  Buckingham  and  Banbury, 
which  enters  the  county  at  Shotswell,  4  miles  from  BaB- 
bury,  and  runs  by  Gay  don,  Wanvick,  and  Solihull  to  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  the  other  by  Oxford,  which  enteni  the  county 
near  Long  Compton,  and  runs  by  Shipston-on-Stour,  Stni- 
ford-on-Avon,  and  Henley-in-Aiden.  The  distance  of 
Birmingham  from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by 
these  three  roads,  is  respectively  110,  113,  and  120  miltfi 
A  road  from  London  to  Liverpool  crosses  the  northern  put 
of  the  couuty  between  Hinckley  in  Leicestershire  sdiI 
Tamworth,  passing  tlu'ough  Atherstone ;  and  the  principaj 
road  between  Bristol  and  the  north  of  England  pssB«k 
through  Birmingham  and  Sutton  Coldfield  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  Roads  lead  from  Warwick  bv  Southazn 
to  Daventry,  and  by  Kenilworth  to  Coventiy,  and  there  an 
othei-s  of  less  importance. 

There  are  several  railways.  The  London  and  Birmine- 
ham  was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained  a.i>.  1833 ;  and 
was  opened  throughout  in  September,  1838.  It  enters  the 
county  on  the  eastern  side,  not  far  from  Rugby,  and  paMes 
by  Rugby,  Coventry,  and  Hampton-in-Arden.  Its  whoU 
length  is  112  miles,  about  'So  of  which  are  in  Warwick- 
shire. The  Grand  Junction  Railway  unites  with  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingliam  at  Birmingham,  and  runs  b^  Waktll 
Wolverhampton,  the  Potteries,  Nantwich,  and  Warrindofi 
to  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  at  Newton  in 
Lancashire ;  and  with  the  London  and  Binningham,  lorob 
part  of  the  great  system  of  railway  communication  which 
unites  the  metropolis  with  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
the  manufacturing  district  of  the  north  of  England ;  but 
onl3r  a  small  part  of  it  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  The  sc; 
for  it  was  obtained  a.d.  1833,  and  it  was  opened  through- 
out in  1837;  its  length  is  82^  miles.  The  Birmingham 
and  Derby  Junction  Railway  has  two  southern  branches 
and  termini ;  one  terminus  is  near  Hampton-in-Ardea  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham  line,  and  the  branch  from  ii 
nms  by  Coleshill  and  Tamwoilh  to  Derby,  where  it  unitt^ 
with  the  North  Midland  and  Midland  Counties  railwayt. 
This  line  was  opened  in  1R)9,  and  is  38^  miles  long,  about 
half  of  which  is  in  Warwickslure.  The  other  southern 
terminus  is  at  Birmingham,  and  runs  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tame  to  Tamworth,  where  the  two  branches  unite.  Th« 
Birmingham  and  Tamworth  branch  was  opened  ▲.!). 
1842;  it  is  nearly  10  miles  long.  The  Midland  Countio 
Railway  branches  from  the  London  and  Birmingliam  line 
at  Rugby,  and  runs  by  Leicester  and  Loughborough  to 
Derby  and  Nottingham.  The  act  was  obtained  a.d.  1836, 
and  the  railroad  was  opened  a.d.  1840 ;  it  is  57  miles  lun^, 
but  only  a  very  few  miles  are  in  Warwickbhire.  There  b 
an  extensive  viaduct  near  Rugby.  An  act  was  obtaiaed 
(a.d.  1837)  for  a  railway  between  Alanchebter  and  Bir- 
mingham, but  greater  part  of  the  line  has  been  given  up,  anJ 
it  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  at  Crewe  in 
Cheshire.  An  act  was  obtained  '^a.d.  1836)  for  a  railway  froci 
Birmingham  to  meet  Uie  Cheltenham  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway ;  it  runs  by  Broomsgrove,  and  is  now 
completed ;  the  length  is  53  miles,  but  only  a  small  part  is 
in  Warwicksliire.  An  act  was  passed  in  1842  for  a  railway 
from  the  London  and  Birmiuj^ham  line  at  Coventry  to 
Leamington  Priors  and  Warwick,  but  we  are  not  aware 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  it. 

Agriculture, — This  county,  being  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  £ngland,  has  a  comparatively  mild  and  healthy 
climate :  except  in  the  higher  and  more  exposed  silua- 
tioiLs,  where  the  soil  is  cold  and  iieavy,  the  hai-yest  is  a» 
early  as  in  more  southern  counties. 

Tne  soil  varies  extremely,  so  that  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  soil  are  often  found  in  a  held  of  no  great  extent. 
The  red  loam,  which  is  found  to  a  cons^dei-able  extent 
across  the  centi-e  of  the  county,  and  especially  between 
Warwick  and  Coventry,  and  from  the  borders  of  Worct>- 
tershiic  to  Leicestei-slure,  is  mostly  of  a  superior  quality; 
all  of  it  verv  lit  for  white  crops,  and  much  oi  it  capable  of 
I  bearing  botli  beans  and  turnips.  W^here  the  loam  inclines 
to  sand,  the  subsoil  is  chiefly  limestone,  marl,  or  sand- 
stone ;  and  under  the  colder  and  heavier  loams  the  sub- 
stratum is  clay.  There  is  also  a  feiiile  clay  on  limestoncc 
The  best  soils,  as  is  generally  the  case,  are  not  cultivated 
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Arua  in    PopuUtion 
PualUon.  Acres,      io  1831.       DivUioixsof  the  Bundml. 

i6,685  Alceatfr.  Henley.   Snitterfleld. 

and  dlrat&»d. 
193.174  Athontotte,  Bin&lDKh«m,  Soli- 
hull, and  Tamworth. 

32,942  Braib,  Burton  Dasaet,  Kington, 
and  Wanriek. 

46.6/9  K»nwocth.Kirby,  Rugby,  and 
Southam. 

37,830 


W.  100,310 

N.  160.820 

8.  1S5,050 

£.  167.280 


667.930  336.610 

The  borough  of  Warwick  is  included  in  Kineton  hun- 
dred ;  Birmingham  in  Hemlingford ;  and  the  city  of  Co- 
ventry in  the  county  of  the  same. 

Warwickshire  comprehends  the  city  of  Coventry,  which, 
with  a  surrounding  district,  forms  a  county  of  itself  [Co- 
ventry] ;  the  count V -town  and  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Warwick ;  the  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Birmingham  [Birmingham]  ;  the  mu- 
nicipal borouglu  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  [Stratfori>-upon- 
Avon]  and  Sutton  Coldtleld;  and  the  market-towns  of  Al- 
cester  [Aix:estbr],  Atherstone  [Atherston  or  Ather- 
stone],  Coleshill,  Henley-in-Arden,  Kenilworth,  Kington 
or  Kineton,  Leamington  Priors,  Nuneaton,  Rugby,  Soli- 
hull, and  Southam. 

Warwick,  the  county-town,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity.  It  does  not  appear  to  nave  been  a  Roman 
town,  thouffh  Camden  and  some  others  have  re^rded  it 
as  such.  A  charter  of  Beorhtwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  extant 
in  the  *Textus  Roffensis'  (cap.  44,  ed.  Hearne),  is  dated 
from  *  Vicus  Regalis  Werbur^ewic,'  which  is  supposed  to  be 
Warwick.  Warwick  was  ruined  in  the  early  wars  of  the 
Danes,  and  restored  by  the  Lady  Ethellleda,  daug!\ter  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  governor  of  Mercia,  who  built  a 
fort  here,  a.d.  013.  At  the  time  of  Domesday  Survey,  it 
was  a  borough  and  contained  2G1  houses,  of  which  130  be- 
longed to  the  king.  After  the  Conquest  the  town  was  pro- 
tected by  a  aitch  and  gates,  and  the  castle  was  much 
btren^liened.  Several  religious  houses  were  founded.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  paving  of  the  town  and  the 
erection  of  the  wall  round  it  were  commenced.  In  the 
time  of  Pliilip  and  Mary,  the  town  received  its  first  regular 
chai-ter  of  incorporation,  though  it  had  sent  members  to 
parliament  in  the  rei^  of  Edward  I. 

The  borough  boundaries  comprehend  the  two  parishes 
of  St.  Marv  and  St.  Nicholas,  the  statistics  of  which  in  1831 
were  as  follows : — 


PhrMhra. 
Sc.  Mary  . 
8t.  Nicbulaji 


Area  in 


Housn. 


Population. 


Acres.    Inhabited.  Uninhabited.  Building.  Familiet.  Penous. 
]5360{     ^^  113  4  1397         6678 


1715 


14 

Is; 


12 
16 


626 
1^ 


9109 


The  municipal  boundaries  include  the  town,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country  extendin^f  from  half  a 
mile  to  above  four  miles  from  the  town  in  different  direc- 
tions. Tlie  town  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Avon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Warwick  Castle  and  the  castle 
ground.s.  Its  site  is  a  solid  rock,  in  which  the  cellars  are 
excavated.  The  streets  are  irre^larly  laid  out,  but  are 
spacious,  well-paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  in  general 
lined  with  modern  well-built  houses.  The  castle  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  kingdom  of  the  antient  sesi- 
dences  of  our  feudal  nobles.  The  apartments  have  been 
modernised,  but  the  outward  arrangement  and  form  of  the 
building  have  sustained  little  alteration.  The  approach  to 
the  castle  is  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  opposite 
St.  Nicholas's  church,  by  a  winding  path  cut  in  the  rock. 
One  of  the  towers  in  the  castle,  known  as  Caesar's  Tower, 
is  the  most  antient  part  of  the  whole  building,  and  is  of 
uncertain  date  ;  another,  known  as  Guy's  Tower,  is  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  14th  century  and  oi  decorated  English 
i^haracter,  in  fine  preservation,  of  noble  outline,  and  of 
curious  construction  and  composition.  The  great  hall  of 
the  castle,  a  noble  room,  62  feet  by  37,  retains,  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  1'urniture,  much  of  its  antient  character.  The 
other  apartments  contain  a  number  of  portraits  and  other 
paintings  by  the  old  masters,  and  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing collection  of  antient  and  modem  armour.  The  grounds 
are  extensive  and  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  greenhouses 
contains  the  capacious  and  beautiful  antient  vase  brought 
to  England  by  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  it  had 
been  given  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  known  as  *  the 


Warwick  Vase.'  St.  Mary's  church,  built  on  the  site  of 
an  older  structure  in  the  14th  centuiy,  and  in  great 
part  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1694,  which  destroyed  a  huge 
portion  of  the  church,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  fowD. 
It  is  a  cross  church,  of  which  the  choir  and  its  adjundi, 
especially  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  usually  termed  Beau- 
champ  Chapel,  adiacent  to  the  choir  on  the  south  ade 
side,  are  antient;  the  nave  and  transept  are  modem,  sod 
are  of  most  barbarous  architecture,  with  an  absurd  admix- 
ture of  different  styles.  The  choir  lias  a  finely  designed 
and  beautifully  worked  stone  ceiling,  and  ranj^  of  stalk 
on  each  ude.  *  The  chancel,'  says  Uickman,  *  is  an  uncom- 
monly beautiful  specimen  of  perpendicular  work ;  and  the 
east  fVont  is  remarkably  fine — simple  in  its  arrangementi, 
yet  rich  from  the  elegance  of  its  parts.*  The  Beauchaxsp 
Chapel,  according  to  the  same  author,  is  *  completely  en- 
riched both  withm  and  without ;  its  details  of  tins  mut 
elegant  character  and  excellent  execution,  and  in  veiy 
good  preservation.'  It  consists  of  a  chapel  of  several 
arches,  and  a  small  aisle  or  rather  passage  on  the  north 
side,  between  the  chapel  and  the  chancel  of  the  church.* 
In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a  very  rich  altar-tomb,  v>ith 
the  figure  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  whokc 
executors  erected  the  chapel  according  to  the  directio:i» 
of  his  will ;  and  there  are  some  monuments  of  later  dtltr. 
St.  Nicholas's  Church  is  modem,  neat  in  the  interior,  but 
small  and  altogether  devoid  of  architectural  beauty.  Then 
are  a  spacious  and  handsome  county-hall ;  a  large  mo- 
dem gaol,  adjoining  the  county-hall ;  a  county  hou^e  o( 
correction,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  the  gaol; 
a  town-hall  of  respectable  appearance ;  and  a  substantial 
market-house.  *  Leicester  Hospital'  was  ori^nally  tw» 
buildings,  the  halls  of  two  guilds,  founded  in  the  rel^ 
of  Richard  II.,  one  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the  other  U 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  afterwards  united.  After  thr 
dissolution  of  the  umted  fraternitv  at  the  Reformation,  tht 
buildings  became  the  property  ot  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester,  the  well-known  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  whi> 
converted  them  into  an  hospital  or  sdmshouse  for  a  msKti-r 
and  twelve  brethren,  impotent  or  infirm  men.  Tlie  en- 
dowment of  this  hospital  is  of  considerable  value ;  the 
master  now  has,  or  is  to  have,  a  salary  of  4001,  per  amuiB, 
and  each  of  the  brethren  (who  have  been  increased  U 
twenty)  80/.  per  annum.  The  buildings  consbt  of  tjia 
brethren's  lodgings  and  public  kitchen,  forming  a  qua- 
drangle ;  a  chapel  of  antient  architecture  over  the  westgile- 
of  the  town ;  and  an  antient  hall.  An  antient  place  ol 
worship,  called  St.  Peter's  Church,  over  the  east  gate  uf 
the  town,  is  now  used  as  a  free-school ;  and  there  are  «odk 
other  schools  and  almshouses,  some  dissenting  meeting- 
houses, a  neat  but  small  building  for  the  public  libniy. 
and  a  theatre.  There  is  a  race-course  on  the  west  side  «f 
the  town,  where  races  are  held  yearly. 

Some  worsted  and  cotton  and  lace  manufactures  are 
carried  on  at  Warwick,  but  only  51  men  were  returned  in 
1831  as  engaged  in  manufactures.  There  are  malthoutti, 
and  lime,  timber,  and  coal  wharfs  on  the  bank  of  the  T^a^ 
wick  and  Napton  Canal.  The  market,  which  is  well  sup- 
plied and  well  attended,  is  on  Saturday,  lliere  a» 
twelve  yearly  fairs,  some  of  which  are  considerable  catOe- 
fairs. 

Wai'wick  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  the  num- 
ber of  voters  in  1835-36  was  1046 ;  in  183d-40  it  was  977; 
showing  a  decrease  in  four  years  of  69.  The  town  is  the 
principal  place  of  election  and  one  of  tliepolling-stations 
lor  the  southern  division  of  the  county.  Tne  assizes  and 
quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here.  The  bo- 
rough has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and,  under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act,  is  divided  into  two  wardsi  with  six 
aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Its  limits  were  not  alteR^ 
by  the  Boundary  Act.  Quai-tcr-sessions  for  tlie  borough 
are  lield,  and  there  is  a  Court  of  Record  for  personal  ac- 
tions under  40/.,  but  it  is  not  extensively  resorted  to. 

The  living  of  St.  Mary  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  300/.,  witli  a  glel)e-housc  ;  that  of  St.  Nicholas  » 
a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  218/.,  with  a  glste- 
house.  JBoth  are  in  Uie  rural  deanery  of  Warwick,  ani 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioc^  of  Worcester. 

There  were  in  the  borough,  m  1833,  twenty  day-schookof 
all  sorts,  with  714  children,  namely,  304  boys  and  320  giik' 
tliree  of  tliese  schools  were  suppoited  partly  or  wholly  fay 
endowments,  and  contained  8&I  boys  uid  36  girls ;  thits 
others,  two  of  them  national  schools,  were  supported  chie^y 
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iinhedjn  tlie  returns*  Abont  one  in  ri^ht  gf  the 
H^puWtion  wa«  imd<*r  daily  intt  ruction.  Of  the*<t?  tt=ti  day- 
c')j0olt»  MX  were  irndo^wd  from  (lie  hind*  of  the  corpora* 
ion  ;  lAnd  there  v^^is  twetiidca^  a  richly  endowed  but  tuim-ly^ 
mclfcaw  j^^mm mar-school ;  the  iticonie  ot  Hhi<;h  w*iM  TK>«rly 
OfT'  ,  nom,  bnt  the  Kdiokrs  jifldom  araounled  tofivi*. 
%  (s'  Sundav-sc'liuLd  with  Iti  boys  and  40  prh* 
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lUfiS  III,  ■Ah'.mi  U}  mile*  E,  hyN*  Lif  I3imiin;^^hiim,  nml  1  ^^  lui  'f* 
f,N.\\ .  anVamiek,  The  parhti  has  no  rtien  of  ti2AK>Luvc*i, 
.«d  cufitMiot'd  in  !H;il,4(M  lionses  Ji'i^iely ,  380  inhalsited^ 
4  untnhftbit rd»  itnd  10  building,  vuth  4fH  fumihes^,  aiid  i* 
wipuUllon  of  THri3*  Tho  town  i%  on  an  eminence,  nl  tite 
aot  ^fi^idih  the  river  CJole  fl^wn,  hikJ  ijon»ii5l!i  prinejpKlIy 
f  oneTon^:  »lR*ef,  with  a  tinmhcT  of  resipt^rtfthle  lind  jtome 
paciouM  and  handw^nie  h(?U!^tMi*  Thi*  diun  h  b  on  «i  lolty 
jlr^  tkjxd  b&K  4%  wpmre  W4^»tem  tovwi  with  1  "  -\  uiii- 
twunted  by  a  c'iL*pktfle4   (cpire  of  hite  prn  ■■  rUit- 

neter,  td'  iWtler  deJiigt)  than  i\t>t'rilion,     T--  ^<li  eon- 

iyLm<4  Ji  font  vif  Norma n  aitfulftturt',  imd  i»  neh  to  inoriu* 
nrntft,  cHpeetAllv  «f  1h<'  D»Kt»y  itanily*  (.■ololiill  hm  no 
imiiHliivturc.  *rh<5  nia.kct  U  on  AVtnhiL'id.iy  ;  aud  theie 
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Kenilwoilli  i,'*  \n  the  KenihrortHdivwroo  of  Knight bw 
lumdred,  iibtjtit  3  nnlrs  N.  ftf  Warv?kk.  and  nbout  thttynine 
diAtiince  S,W.  of  (Vh entry,  lite  manor  wai  nn  anliewt 
denR'!tiif  of  the  Cnwri  ■'  *  !-  !  m  nL*(ff  whith  wjt*  denio- 
liiihed    hi  llw  war  ot  Iroiwide  nud   Tanot*'   th^* 

Daue,  eaj-ly  in  liie  e!i\. ■.  ■.,:v\n\  Inth«i  r*M^M  -t  m.  wf-r- 

L  ihtr  manor  wn^  bestowed  by  the  ktn«:  un  Gi?oll  i< 

ton,  who  built  ft  afnmg  eii-sih    nnd  riiitulrj]  u  \. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  n I,  K 

it  vv re kJy  market  and  iiy carl  ,        .  ly 

fdi  into  dlHU»e,  wsanew  i^i^ul  iW  or,*;  w;l^  *il4iiin*'4by  the 
Earl  of  Li-*ici!*ter  in  (hu  tinis*  of  Qji«en  Klimbeth,  ThV:  hi>- 
( primal  interest  of  ttiii  plaice  Jittiu  he*  ta  it*  cMiv*.tle,  whkJj 
Willi  one  of  the  sljrongholdft  of  Sinu>ii  de  Mtfotfort,  i-nrl  of 
Leicester,  in  his  i^snrreclion  ai^iinst  Ii*-*niy  IH  '    t^- 

forded  shelter  to  his  t»on  and  othn^  of  hU  adJn  i 

the  fatal  battle  of  K^eahani  i  a.i>.  12a>  .  It  ^ti,  ,<.,...,.,, 
afl«r  a  eaJlant  defent^r,  obliged  to  eHpttulatv  A.ti,  J2tHj,v 
Edward  IL  wm^  coiyftued  ioi  t\  time  iit  Ken ii worth  C*aUe, 
shortly  belore  hia  nmrd«r  iu  Ikrkeiey  C^jwlJe  ,\.u.  VSJ^j^ 
In  the  following?  reign,  dohn  oi  (taunt  bi^f^itnje  i^wner  of 
the  c*a*th?i,  whicrh  he  tmtch  wusfTTj^nled  by  new  anil  niau- 
nificeijt  buiJdinifs*  IJenrj'  IV.,  Mm  of  John  of  Gatmt, 
uidted  the  citetlf,  which  he  inherited,  to  the  domainK 
of  the  erowu,  of  which  it.  foimed  [mi.  till  the  time  of 
Ehiabedu  who  g^ranled  it  to  Eoh<*rt  Dud  Ivy,  earl  of 
Leicester.  Tim  m&jpiilcent  entertatnment  ^JVen  hern 
by  Leicester  \u  Eliiabeth  Ini-^  been  nmde  Ikmilitir  to 
\hr  ^ynm%\  iciulfv  \}\  Siv  Walter  Sijolt'ii  histonwU  ro- 
maace  of  vKcnilworlh/  Alter  thf*  aivil  \%ur  of  L'harletv  L, 
the  eMte  >va*  diiimantled,  but  e\fenMvc  nnd  piciurenjue 
niiiu  reiuaiu.  The  pitriJili  of  Kf  ullnorth  ljii>  an  m*cn 
oi  MW  acres  and  coni airbed,  in  IKU,  U7C  hoiuie&« 
nn^iHy't  Ik''}!  inho^liited^  22  iininhal>itedt  und  3  (niildio^, 
with  f77Q  faiiiiheHi  aiid  3(ic(7  perfrons,  'ilie  town  t:mm»i% 
prindpidly  of  one  lonj^  ?itrett,  i»xt ending  nojirly  a  mile 
alotjx  ^ht^  Torid  frotn  Coventry  to  Wiirwiek,  which  here  ha* 
a  liiinibcr  ot  ht*nik:  miolher  stivt-t  lendf  lovvardsi the  esAtltf, 
and  near  Uiis  5tie*-t  m  the  tdiur(.-h*  JVJany  of  the  lioust*** 
are  vt-ry  nent  :  Xhia  i-liuirh  hsu^  koioc  renuun*  af  aniieol  jir 
ehitecture,  e^peeinily  u  tinu  and  ranch  enhehed  vie^ietii 
dot^r  uf  Norinati  fiiebltccttire,  in  the  lower  part  of  an  #tnh**nl 
lower  titn mounted  by  a  npi I e  of  more  modem  d^tc,     Bal 
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Ihc  most,  mterebtine:  object  in  tlie  place  is  tlie  castle,  the 
iiiias  of  which  are  extenbive  :  they  are  principally  of  late 
perpendicular  character,  but  there  are  some  Norman  por- 
tions. The  moat  antient  part  is  an  old  tower  called  Caesar's 
Tower,  of  which  three  sides  remain,  with  walls  in  some 
pails  sixteen  feet  thick.  The  large  and  massive  additions 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  known  as  Lancaster  Buildings,  are  in 
different  stages  of  decay ;  and  the  additions  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  though  of  comparatively  modem  date,  present, 
from  the  friable  nature  of  the  stone  of  which  they  are 
l)uilt,  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  They  are  called 
Leicester  Buildings.  They  contain  the  ruins  of  the  noble 
banqueting  hall,  8G  feet  long  by  45  wide.  The  gate-house 
erected  by  the  same  earl  is  in  better  preservation,  and  is 
r  or  was,  not  long  since)  occupied  as  a  farm-house.  Tlie 
ruins  are  in  many  parts  mantled  with  ivy,  which  adds  to 
their  picturesque  cnaracter,  and  are  on  an  elevated,  rocly 
site,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  round. 
There  arc  very  few  remains  of  the  monastery,  which  was 
first  a  prior\%*and  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  It  belonged 
to  the  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Augustin.  Its  possessions 
were  valued  at  the  dissolution  at  (543/.  14*.  9^.  gross,  or 
5:W.  IDv.  (or,  according  to  another  statement,  533/.  15^. 
4fi.)  clear  yearly  income.  There  is  an  antient  stone  bridge 
over  a  brook  flowing  into  the  Avon. 

The  manufacture  of  horn  combs,  and  of  some  chemicals, 
such  as  Prussian  blue,  sal-ammoniac,  and  Glauber's  salts, 
is  carried  on  at  Kenilworth.  The  comb-manufacture,  in 
18:^1,  employed  15()  men.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  is  a  yearly  cattle-fair.  There  are  some  dissent- 
inic  meeting-houses  and  some  alms-houses. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  280/., 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Stonely,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  five  dame-schools, 
with  68  children,  namely  26  boys  and  42  girls ;  and  twenty 
other  day-schools  of  alfkinds,  with  438  children,  namely 
201  boys  and  237  girls ;  making  one  in  six  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  under  daily  instruction.  Of  these  schools, 
one  was  an  endowed  school*  with  G6  boys,  one  a  *  school  of 
industry,'  partly  supported  by  endowment,  partly  by  chari- 
table contributions,  with  30  girls.  Three  others,  with  43 
boys  and  35  girls,  were  supported  either  by  endowment  or 
contribution.  One  of  the  day-schools  was  also  a  Sunday- 
school,  and  there  were  two  other  Sunday-schools,  the 
whole  containing  114  boys  nnd  141  giils,  giving  255 
children,  or  one  in  twelve'  of  the  population,  under  in- 
stniction  on  Sunday. 

Kington,  or  Kineton,  is  in  the  Kington  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Kington,  between  10  and  11  miles  south-by- 
east  of  War^vick.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  disputed, 
and  the  place  has  no  historical  interest  attached  to  it. 
There  was  formerly  a  castle  situated  on  a  hill  west  of  the 
town ;  the  ruins  are  jiopularly  tenncd  King  John's  Castle, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  is  a  well  commonly  called 
King  John  8  Well.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  iS46  acres, 
or,  including  the  chapelry  of  Combrook,  3810  acres ;  it  had, 
in  1831,  11)7  houses,  namely  195  inhabited  and  2  unin- 
habited ;  199  families,  and  820  persons.  Tlie  chapelr}'  of 
(^'ombrook  had  at  the  same  time  55  inhabited  houses  and 
7  uninhabited  ;  together  62 :  with  57  families,  and  282  per- 
sons. Tlie  pojmlation  of  the  whole  parish  was  1 102.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built,  the  principal  street  being  along 
one  of  the  roads  from  Banbury  to  Warwick  ;  the  houses 
are  chiefly  old,  built  of  stone  and  thatched  ;  there  are 
hi>wever  some  detached  modern  houses.  There  is  an  old 
maiket -house  in  the  market-place,  which  is  small.  The 
church  retains  some  antient  portions  amid  many  altera- 
tioiiH  :  it  is  a  ci-oss  t-hurch,  wiih  a  square  embattled  tower. 
The  western  door  has  a  riehly-moutded  Norman  archway. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  biit  is  almost  disused.  There 
are  two  yeailv  fairs.  The  living  of  Kineton  is  a  vicarage 
united  with  the  chapelry  of  Combrook,  of  the  clear  yearly 
>alue  of  97/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  fleanery  of 
Kington  or  Kineton,  and  in  the  archdeaconrj' and  diocese  of 
Woree.ster.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two 
day  and  San<!ay  schools  one  of  tliem  a  national  school, 
and  one  pari ly  supported  by  endowment  and  contributioiP, 
with  120  chililren,  namely  49  fnfjy  and  71  girls  on  v oek- 
day*,  jjivhig  about  one  in  nine  of  the  pui)ulation  under 
dally  inMnu-tion  :  and  with  147  children,  namely  68  bovb 
and  79  girls,  on  Stnidays.  £:i^ing  two  in  liflcen  of  the  ])opu- 
lation  wMcr  Snndav  iM<truction. 


Leamington  Priors  is  in  the  Kenilvrorth  division  of 
Knightlow  hundred.  Its  importance  is  quite  of  moden 
date,  and  is  owing  to  its  mineral  waters,  tne  existence  01 
which  was  noticed  hy  Camden  and  Dugdale,  but  the  viJu- 
able  medicinal  qualities  of  which  were  brought  into  notice 
by  Dr.  Kerr  of  Northampton,  in  1784,  whose  recommends- 
tion  attracted  a  few  patients^  and  more  prominently  by  Dr. 
liambe,  about  the  year  1797.  The  parish  has  an  area  ol 
1720  acres,  and  containedt  in  1831,  1193  houses,  nameir 
1003  inhabited,  139  uninhabited,  and  51  building ;  with  I 
population  of  1039  families,  or  6209per8ons,  a  very  smaJ! 
part  of  which  was  agricultural.  Tne  town  is  90  milc> 
north-west  of  the  General  Post-office,  London,  and  twu 
miles  east  of  Warwick.  It  is  situated  in  the  vallejof 
the  Leam,  in  a  situation  sheltered  by  gentle  and  well- 
wooded  declivities ;  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  tonn 
and  the  new  town,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  laisT, 
gardens,  and  shnibberies  of  the  Iloyal  Spa,  and  by  thr 
river  Leam,  which  joins  the  Avon  about  a  mile  below  th-^ 
town.  Leamington  contains  a  number  of  new  streets  re- 
gularly laid  out,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  chiefly 
in  the  New  Town,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
over  which  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The  old  well  cf 
spring  noticed  by  Camden  has  a  neat  pump-room  erected 
over  it.  Since  1784  new  springs  have  been  discovered, 
and  in  connection  with  these  other  establishments  fct 
drinking  the  waters  or  bathing,  of  which  the  Iloyal  Spa  i- 
the  principal,  have  been  formed  in  different  parts  cf  the 
town.  These  establishments  have  hot,  cold,  vapour,  and 
shower  baths,  and  pump-rooms.  There  are  a  number  c: 
handsome  hotels  and  lodgiug-houses,  and  many  elcsrac: 
private  houses,  chiefly  fronted  with  Roman  cement.  TfieK 
IS  a  handsome  building  comprehending  a  public  lilinuj 
and  reading-fooms,  with  an  assembly-room  above  ;  atiotlu'. 
assembly-room  has  card,  music,  billiard,  and  refreshn:e!i? 
rooms  attached  ;  and  there  are  a  museum  and  picture-irri!- 
lery  ;  a  theatre ;  a  public  promenade  called  the  Ranelag^: 
Gardens ;  a  botanical  garaen ;  a  parish  church,  which  k- 
tains  some  old  portions  amid  various  mutilations  and  aU::ii- 
tions ;  a  modern  episcopal  chapel  (St.  Mary's) :  places  ■: 
worship  for  Independents,  Methodists  and  Koman  Catl\!- 
lics;  a  national  school ;  and  baths  for  the  poor.  A  mar!./ 
is  held  on  Wednesday.  The  Warwick  ana  Napton  C'r.n:.: 
passes  through  the  Old  Town,  and  enables  the  inhabitants 
to  obtain  coals  at  a  reasonable  price  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birmingham. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  c 
2.'>5^ :  the  value  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  MaiyV 
Chapel  is  not  given.  The  parish  is  in  the  rural  deanery - 
Stonely,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  in  the  diocvV 
of  Worcester.  There  were  m  the  parish,  in  1833,  lour  danit- 
schools  with  GO  children,  namely,  30  boys  and  30  girls:  ;. 
day  and  Sunday  national-school  with  154  children,  namely. 
100  boys  and  54  j^iris :  and  twenty  other  day  or  boardiiL' 
and  day-schools  with  512  children,  namely,  231  boys  ar.a 
281  girls ;  making  a  total  of  726  scholars,  or  two  in  seve:i 
teen  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.  Thi-:; 
were  at  the  same  time  three  Sunday-schools  with  310  scIk- 
lars,  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  returns,  giving  one  in  twcnr. 
of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Nuneaton  is  in  the  Ather^tonc  division  of  Hemlingfii 
hundred,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Coventry,  or  H'l 
north-west  of  the  General  Post-oflicc,  London,  'fhis  to\  ■: 
is  indebted  for  its  early  prosperity  to  a  nunnery  of  thi 
order  of  Fontevrauld,  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  Hen:-. 
11.,  by  Robert  Bossu,  carl  of  Leicester;  the  yearly  reve- 
nues of  the  nunnery  were  valued,  at  the  di5»aolution,  a: 
290/.  15*.  Oi<f.  gross,  or  253/.  1  Iv.  5.J</.  clear.  It  was  thi 
fii-st  established  of  the  very  few  houses  of  this  order  ii: 
P2ngland.  The  nuns  obtained  the  grant  of  a  weekly  mar- 
ket in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  hamlet  of  Altlebo 
rough,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Nuneaton,  in 
Nuneaton  parish,  may  be  regarded  as  one  buburb,  and  the 
village  of  Chilveis  Coton,  aliuut  the  same  distance  south 
of  tiie  town,  as  another  suburi).  The  small  liauilet  of 
j  Stockingford,  in  Nuneaton  piuibh,  is  two  miles  west  of  the 
town.  Tlie  statistics  of  the  two  i)ariahes  of  Nuneaton  and 
Philvers  Coton,  in  1831,  were  as  follows  :  — 
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girls;  giving  about  one  in  eleven  of  the  population  under  | 
instruction  on  Sundap. 

Southam  is  in  the  Southom  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, 83  miles  north-west  of  the  General  Post-OSice,  Lon- 
don, through  Daventry,  9  miles  east  by  south  of  Warwick 
and  12  soutl>east  of  Coventrjr.  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
2770  acres;  and  contained,  in  1831,  289  houses,  namely, 
280  inhabited  and  9  uninhabited,  with  a  population  of  2B2 
families,  or  11^)6  persons:  about  one-third  of  the  population 
was  agricultural.  The  town  lies  in  a  valley,  watered  by  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Itchen,  or  Ichene,  just  be- 
low the  town.  It  contains  a  number  of  modem  well-built 
houses.  The  church  is  of  various  dates ;  some  portions  are  of 
decorated  English  architecture,  with  some  good  windows ; 
other  parts  are  of  perpendicular  character,  some  parts  very 
good,  others  inferior.  It  has  a  western  tower  and  spire. 
Some  of  the  tracery  has  been  much  mutilated.  There  are 
a  place  of  worship  for  Baptists,  a  free  school,  a  self-sup- 
porting dispensary,  and  an  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear.  The  last  is  an  ornamental  building  of  j)er- 
pendicular  character.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  is  a 
good  corn-market ;  there  are  several  yearly  fairs  for  sheep,  | 
horned  cattle,  and  horses.  There  are  two  mineral-springs  ' 
near  the  town. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  534/., 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Marton,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 
There  were  m  the  parish,  in  1833,  two  day  and  Sunday 
national  schools,  chiefly  supported  by  endowment  or  con- 
tiibutions,  with  97  children,  namely,  07  boys  and  30  girls ; 
giving  about  one  in  thirteen  of  the  population  under  daily 
instruction :  these  schools  were  also  Sunday-schools,  and 
were  attended  on  Sunday  by  101  children,  viz.  73  boys 
and  28  girls,  or  one  in  twelve  of  the  population. 

A  few  of  the  villages  claim  a  brief  notice.  Bedworth 
is  in  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hundred,  about  3 
miles  south  of  Nuneaton :  the  area  of  the  parish  is  2240 
acres :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  3980,  a  very  small  part 
of  which  was  agricultural.  There  are  coal-pits  and  stone- 
quarries  near  the  village,  which,  in  1831,  gave  employment 
to  180  men  :  more  than  300  men  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  manufactures,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  stated  in  the 
population  returns.  The  villasfe  is  on  the  road  between 
Nuneaton  and  Coventry,  which  are  the  chief  seats  of  the 
ribbon-manufacture. 

Bidford  is  in  the  Stratford  division  of  Barlichway  hun- 
dred, on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Avon,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge  6  miles  lower  down  than  Stratford,  on  the  line 
of  the  Icknield  Way.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3240  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1268;  above  half  agricul- 
tural. 

Brails  is  in  the  Brails  division  of  Kington  hundred,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  10  miles  from  Banbury, 
on  the  road  to  Shipston-upon-Stour.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  5220  acres :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1272 ; 
more  than  two-thirds  agricultural.  There  is  a  small  manu- 
facture of  plush  for  liveries.  Brails  had,  in  1833,  an  infant- 
school  with  40  children ;  an  endowed  day-school  with  104 
boys  and  10  giris ;  two  national  Sunday-schools ;  and  a 
small  day  and  Sunday  school,  taught  gratuitously  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest;  beside  private  schools.  The 
church  is  large,  and  has  a  lofty  tower :  some  parts  are  of 
eariy  English,  othera  of  decorated  English,  others  of  per- 
pendicular character.  In  the  churchyard  there  is  an 
antient  tomb  with  an  effigy. 

Bulkington  is  in  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, about  4  miles  south-east  of  Nuneaton.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  4000  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was 
1792 ;  nearly  half  agricultural.  The  village  of  Bulkington 
is  on  an  emmence :  the  church,  which  has  been  enlarged 
in  the  last  few  years,  is  close  to  the  village  on  the  north 
side.  In  1831,  166  men  in  the  parish  were  engaged  in 
manufactures,  chiefly  or  wholly  in  that  of  ribbons. 

Dunchurch  is  in  the  Rugby  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, 11  miles  south-east  of  Coventry.  The  parish  has  an 
area  of  5010  acres,  and  comprehends  the  hamlets  of  Toi1t 
and  Thurlaston  :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1029 ;  about 
half  agricultural.  Dunchurch  village  is  on  the  south- 
eastern brow  of  the  high  waste  land  of  Dunsmore  Heath. 
The  church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  villaj^e,  in  a  com- 
manding situation,  and  is  a  handsome  and  curious  building. 
«  The  chance]  is  eariy  English,  with  some  good  decorated 
window!  inserted,    particularly  the   eiifst    window:   this 


chancel  has  the  low  side  window.  The  nave  is  deooiated, 
with  good  piers  and  arches,  and  some  good  windows :  the 
doors  of  the  aisles  have  remarkably  rich  mouldingii.  The 
tower  is  perpendicular,  with  considerable  enrichment,  bat 
mutilated.  There  are  two  antient  water-drftins,  and  the 
antient  font  is  in  the  tower :  it  was  plain  and  circular,  with 
a  cabled  moulding  round  the  upper  edge.  There  are 
some  small  portions  of  antient  wood-work  in  the  chureli.* 
(Rickman.)  There  is  a  substantial  brick  school -hpuae  fir 
the  free  grammar-school,  which  contained,  in  1833,  betwen 
60  and  70  boys ;  and  near  the  school-house  is  a  range  of 
almshouses. 

Exhall  is  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  about 
4  miles  north  of  that  city.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1730 
acres :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  840 ;  about  one-thiid 
or  one-fourth  agricultural :  the  ribbon-manufacture  gne 
employment  at  that  time  to  above  50  men. 

Foleshill  is  also  in  the  county  of  the  ciU''  of  Coventi^ 
about  2  miles  north-east  of  Coventry.  The  area  of  tv 
parish  is 2810  acres:  the  ponulation,  in  1831,  was  6909;  i 
very  small  part  agricultural.  This  parish  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  ribbon-mannfkcture,  which  employed, 
\n  1831.  more  than  900  men,  beside  women  and  children: 
about  30  men  were  at  the  same  period  employed  in  col-, 
lieries.  There  are,  beside  the  parish  church,  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Weslejran  Metho- 
dists. 

Polesworth  is  in  the  Tamworth  division  of  Hemlingfoid 
hundred,  between  3  and  4  miles  east-south-east  of  Tarn- 
worth,  on  the  road  to  Atherstone.    The  area  of  the  pariih 
is  6310  acres :   the  population,  in  1831,  was  1870;  about    ' 
half  agricultural.    There  was  antiently  a  Benedictine  oun-    j 
nery  at  Polesworth,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kin; 
Egbert  early  in  the  ninth  century:   its  possessions wene    j 
valued,  at  the  dissolution,  at  109/.  6s.  Od.  gross,  or  87/.  16r. 
3d,  clear  yearly  revenue.    There  are  considerable  remains    ■ 
of  the  buildings  of  very  picturesque  character.    Polesworth    | 
has  an  Independent  place  of  worship,  and  an  endowed    i 
free-school  or  schools.    There  are  coal-works  and  a  stooe- 
quarry  near  the  village. 

Sow  is  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventrj',  about  3  or 
4  miles  east-north-east  of  Coventry :  the  parish  extends 
into  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hundred,  and  has  tn 
area  of  2300  acres :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1414.  ' 
The  ribbon-manufacture  gave  employment  to  100  men  ic 
this  parish,  and  to  above  90  in  the  neighbouring  pariih  of 
Shilton  (the  area  of  which  was  850  acres ;  and  the  popo-  y 
lation,  in  1831,  460),  in  the  Kirby  division  of  Knigntlow 
hundred.  There  are  considerable  coal -works  in  Sow  parish : 
the  Oxford  Canal  passes  through  the  midst  of  them. 

Stoke  is  also  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  about 
a  mile  east  of  Coventry.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  950 
acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  848.  The  ribbon  or 
other  manufactures  employed  about  53  men  in  1^1. 

Stoneleigh  is  in  the  Kenil worth  division  of  Kniffhtlow 
hundred,  on  the  river  Sow,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Avon,  about  2  miles  east  of  Kenilworth,  and  6  north-cait 
of  Warwick.  There  was  antiently  a  Cistercian  abbey  here, 
transferred  hither  from  Radmore  in  Staffordshire  about 
A.D.  1154,  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  at  the  dissolution 
were  estimated  at  178/.  2$.  5^.  gross,  or  151/.  Oyr.  3)</. 
clear.  The  gateway  of  the  abbey  is  still  standinjg  in  Stone- 
leigh Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Leigh.  The  church  of  Stone- 
leigh is  a  large  irregular  building,  partly  of  Norman  archi* 
tccture,  partly  of  later  date.  Among  the  monuments  is 
that  of  Alice,  titular  duchess  of  Dudley,  who  claimed  to  be 
wife  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  could  not  establish  her  claim.  The 
area  of  Stoneleigh  parish  is  8680  acres :  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  1298 ;  three-fourths  agricultural.  There  are  two 
endowed  free-schools,  which  had,  in  1833,  149  scholars,  74 
boys  and  75  girls,  in  the  week,  and  108  scholars,  51  boys 
and  57  girls,  on  Sundays. 

Studley  is  in  the  Alcester  division  of  Barlichway  hun- 
dred, nearly  5  miles  north  of  Alcester.  There  was  a  prioiy 
of  Austin  canons,  transferred  hither  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  at  the 
dissolution  were  181/.  3*.  Gd,  gross,  or  117/.  U.  l^.  clear: 
there  are  some  considerable  remains  of  the  conventual 
buildings.  There  was  also  an  hospital  for  the  infirm  poor 
at  the  prioiy  gate.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  5070  acres: 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  1903 ;  about  one-third  agricul- 
tural.   A  considerable  manufacture  of  needles  and  fishing 
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arcbdeftconrj'  of  Coverilrj  *a«  fonntfly  included  in 
Atotteie  of  Li«?bfn»ld  and  Cori^nljy  •   but*  m  pur»iJiiiK^€ 
bf  Ihc  mcommeiKlAtiwj  of  tilt*  church  commis*ion,   hiui 
perj  uepiy^tcd  from  thftt  diopeM\  and  abided  lo  tht  dioc^e 
^f  Worce«fer»  in  v^hicli  the  ^1i<jW  county  is  now  included. 
^»*  archdpjiconry  of  I'ovenliy  iiuludet  the  Ki't'^**;r  pwt  of 
fie  county^  smd  e^pecialJy  the  ricii  «,nd  p<>piiioi)i*  nmnu/ac- 
Brings  district*  of  the  north  and  ntnili-fUJit-    The  urcth- 
eaoonry  of  Worci*^tcr  ccnijprehendi*   the  Mouthem  and 
cinlh-m'f'f«t<?ni  pHrtH,  whicti  are  agncidturnK  togt'tb^r  with 
t):       '*      (,  .,  of  Wor^e^ter. 

iludrd  in  th*^  midlftnd  cwml:   the 

utir-wiiiionH  t<M  Ihe  rotmty  are  hm  at 

i^  faf  the  county  of  tht;  city  of  Ct^v entry  at 

l^^i^ii^;..  J .     I  .u^rc*  iixir  a.  coimty  gmpl  And  a  county  boLiat  of 

■M||Mti^^  ftt  Wiirwick  ;  n  t^ol  iLnd  hotmc  of  correal  ion  &t 

■■fctry  for  ths*  county  «i  that  city;    KKk-up4iousr«  at 

l^tnsinj^toD    and    Hirrniit^^ham;   a  debtom'   or  Court  of 

K^ucit^*  priMin  at  BiiTi^ni^!^«m ;  and  a  county  axjluai  for 

■^LAchargM  juvenile  prijwnci^  at  *Sti'eHon* 

The  county  iraol  at  Warwick  m  well  ventilated  and  dry> 
nd  uiodemtely  clean  ;  but  m  much  crowded  iw  lo  make 
diflicult  to  iuaiiilnin  etfeclivc  disicdpUne  ;  llie  lowm- 
»ple  give  more  trouble  than  prisoners  from  the  country 
rt*:  but  the  most  troublesome  ar€  the  debtor*. 
Tlie  county  house  of  correction  at  Warwick  hsL»  not  a 
Bu£Eicieiit  number  of  cells  for  the  proper  aepaiation  of  the 
prisoners;  but  the  nmnagemcitt  is  such  afi  to  reflect  the 
fug  best  credit  on  the  Iceeper  and  officei's.  The  AVftlem  of 
labour  is  reported  by  the  mj^pectors  of  priaoui  Wi  desicrving 
of  imitation.  Nearly  half  the  priaouers  are  from  Birming- 
hflm.  The  chft plain  to  the  ^ol  and  hou*e  of  correction 
b  a  Kcjdouji  and  efficient  officer,  and  lioine  interesting-  caaea 
of  refornicd  priioner*  are  ^iven  by  him  in  the  Fourth  Re- 
port of  ihc  Innpectors  of  l*nmm.  The  gaol  and  house  of 
correction  at  Coveutry  \%  not  lar^e  enough,  but  the  number 
of  cells  ia  sufficient  lor  the  usual  number  of  inmates :  it  i* 
icaiirp,  dry.  and  moderately  well  ventilated ;  and  the 
mantt^menl  in  good.  The  bulk  of  th«  prisoners  are 
HtSfen  and  a^cultural  labourers;  about  one-fourth  are 
itraii|fer«  not  renident  in  the  couuty  of  the  city  of  Coven- 
tr>% 

The  two  locyk^ujj-houMcs  at  Leamington  are  small  and 
imuSdcnt;  one  11  mider  tJie  town -hall,  the  other  at  the 
police  itatjoti^  In  a  distant  pait  of  llie  town ;  that  at  the 
town-hnlt,  which  t»  roo»t  UH^d,  hasi  not  a  **ufficient  number 
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■   *'       ^  '    ''iicn»     Eiii'h  boy  ir' ■  ■■\  i^i 

Lif  [u%  Inbour  :    tJ«t-  iicd 

i,,,..  ,.,M ... ,   ,,M., -.-Hui    hr   rcc*4veu  a!    ii,,    ;,,,.,,   .r^ii   [^kt- 
!  thiftl*  on  hu  dir^thar^ifr.     The  boy*  ntivy  It^o  yreirii.  and  ar* 
I  coawiiU'red   a*   Xlm   lured   wjTvantM   of  Uir   L.-,  [.fr       Tlu* 
j  raaiuigemcivt  of  the  institution  rcf! 
I  k»''-'pi-r.  and  on  thii  comnnttee  in|^  ; 

I'O   under  wboHc   *uper\mtiij    U  it  placed;   the 

tvc  b<pcn  ipnod;   many  htny*  have  tunun!  out  wdl, 

,.  Und  l^A^^i  become  rvtpecliibk  Somv  Jiaiv  inUUd  , 

i  afterwards,  and  ex prestied  tl^i  ;!"•  for  t lie  biftjcaLi 

ilcri vcd  fl nm  1  h*i r  r«*id  1  lis r  m M 1 1 u f ion  ib  m^ 

ported  by  voluntary   c  ;.    tiud  by   Ibc  sale  of  < 

ailu  1  '  '     '      -r. 

IJ 1  \  W arwiek *hi re  kcni  on \y  m x  1 

be rb  ! . . ,  u^  ^  i  J .  i ;, ^  T  ^  '  t -  ■  J i  [uou!*,  n si t t*  ^  i  ^    <  '  <  ^  1  or  t  tie  couitt)^ , 
two  fOf  the  city  of  f'oYentu,  and  ^licboroug^h  of 

\V  anv  ic  k .     By  i  he  Ueform  A ^  i  1 1  r  wa*  i  u  ^- 1 1- a  •**"  l1 

to  tc[>,  namely,  four  tor  the  *  JiMfii^  di^ 

two  partu;  tw'o  i-ach  for  \A^ai .-  1  oven! r^  ;l 

and  two  for  Birimnjtbatni  vthich  W101  nv^'- 
borough.     By  I  he  Boundary  A'^t  th*?  h 
the  county  wa*  deleriuincd  tr. 
Hemluigiord*  the  county  of  T; 
Rugby  ftod   Kir  by  diviMnn*  01    Kni^nuo^v 
principal  pi ai:c  of  election  iii  ColcihUl  ;  au' 
place*  ari*  Coic»hill»   Nuneaton»  '"     1  •  *-   , 
and  Duuchurch*    Thc*ottihcindii 
prebends  the  hundrcdiof  Uiirli^  3u« 
Kcnil  worth  and  Soutliam  di\ - 
tlit  nn  I  icipal  place  of  elect  ion  ; 

i  VV  a  nv  ic  k ,  K  i  iigt  ou  or  K  i  net  gu,  Stmt  J  o  1  *  Uo«*A  \  <U4. 

i  ,  .1  Ardeu,  lind  Sontham,    Tb<i  limit*  of  I  he  city  of 

tJoviJtiiJTi  which  are  Icssejfcleuftive  than  thoAc  of  the  coimty 
of  Hie  City,  and  tho6«  of  tljc  borough  of  Wanvick,  wcta  not 
altered  by  the  Boundary  Act.  The parUimnenlary  borough 
of  BirmJugham  comprebetuU  the  parishes  of  BtrnungkHUi 
and  EdgbMon,  and  the  townships  of  Bordealey,  Duddc- 
ston  or  Dudd  lest  one  with  NecheJ]!*,  arid  I>erilerjd»  in  the 
pari>Nti  of  Aiiton,  The  populaliiiu  of  the  parishe^i  and  towu- 
fthipft  included  in  the  tJorougli  wan,  in  1831. 14:^25  L  Bii* 
mingham  has  siuce  been  incorporated  Ei»  a  muuiL-ipaJ 
borough,  by  charier  dated  6tb  Oct-,  1B38.  Tlie  muuicmal 
borougli  ^ia&  the  Bame  iimitia  as  the  parliamentary.  TIh* 
parliamentary  coustitxitincy  of  the  county  and  the  city  and 
Dorouglut  iu  lip  in  1 8115-0,  and  1839^10,  was  as  folio W!» : — 

North eiTi  division  iirjflS    6786    Coventry 
Southern      do.     3IW    4:i5a 
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Hiiiorp  amiAf*!iqtiiittw.^lnih'&  eftiHest  hiitoric  period 
thii  county  appears  to  have  been  on  or  near  the  border  of 
the  three  national  the  Comabii  {Kopvavtau  Ptolemy,  or  iu  on^ 
MS.  Kepfrajiroi),  on  the  north-west  v  the  Coritani  or  Coii- 
tavi  (Itofiirffleol,  Ptolemy),  on  the  nortb-easit;  and  the  Do- 
huni  v^ojSo^i'^if  Ptolemy},  on  the^uth ;  but  to  which  of  thc^e 
nationB  it  belonged^  Wncther  to  one  or  more,  and  in  wliat 
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pruportion,  there  are  no  means  of  determining.  Camden 
assi^  it  to  the  Comavii ;  Mr.  Britton,  in  the  •  Beauties  of 
En^and  and  Wales/  to  the  Comavii  and  Uie  Wigantes, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  Jugantes  or  lugantes,  a  people 
named  only  in  one  passage  of  Tacitus  (Annales,  fib. 
xii.  40,  *  Ci vitas  Jugantum*),  of  which  the  reading  is  dis- 
puted. 

In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain,  Warwickshire  appears 
to  have  been  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Caesari- 
ensis. 

Several  Roman  or  other  antient  roads  cross  the  county  or 
pass  along  its  borders.  The  antient  Watling  Street  in  its 
north-westward  progress  meets  the  border  of  the  county  on 
the  cast  side  near  Hill  Moreton,  and  runs  along  the  north- 
eastern border  as  far  as  Mancetter,  near  Atherstone,  beyond 
which  its  course,  still  north-westward,  is  wholly  within  the 
county  to  the  passage  of  the  Tame,  between  Wilnecote  and 
Fazeley,  where  it  enters  Staffordshire.  While  on  the  border 
it  separates  Warwickshire  partly  from  Northamptonshire, 
but  chiefly  from  Leicestershire.  The  Fosse  Way,  another 
n!iticnt  road,  enters  the  county  on  the  south,  and  crossing 
first  the?  detached  portion  of  the  county  at  Stretton-on-the- 
Fosse,  and  then  the  intervening  portion  of  Worcestershire, 
enters  the  main  part  of  the  county  at  Halford-on-the-Stour, 
and  runs  north-eastward  by  Compton  Vemev,  Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore,  Brinklow,  and  Stretton-under-Fosse,  to  High 
(?ro.ss,  where  it  intersects  Watling  Street  and  enters  Leices- 
terjihire.  Another  road,  designated  in  the  Ordnance  map 
the  Icknicld  Street,  but  in  the  niap  of  Antient  Britain 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  more  correctly  'the  Ryknield  Way,'  enters  the 
county  on  the  south-west  side,  and  nms  north  by  west  by 
Bidfofd,  Alcester,  Studley,  and  Ipsley,  into  Worcestershire. 
It  then  bends  gradually  to  north  by  east  and  again  crosses 
the  county  or  touches  the  border  near  Birmingham  and  near 
Sutton  Coldfleld ;  after  which  it  enters  Staffordshire  and 
intersects  Watling  Street  at  Etocetum,  now  Wall,  near 
Lichfield.  Between  Alcester  and  Studley  it  is  called  'the 
Harden  Way.' 

Some  Roman  towns  and  stations,  in  the  county  or  on  the 
border,  may  be  identified.  The  Tripontium  of  Antoninus  is 
fixed  by  Dugdale  and  Gale  at  Dove  bridge,  or  Dow  bridge,  on 
Watling  Street,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  ^forth- 
ampton,  Leicester,  and  Warwick,  or  at  Lilboume  in  North- 
amptonshire, close  by,  where  there  arc  some  antient  trenches 
and  one  or  two  tumuli.  The  Venonae  of  the  same  writer 
is  fixed  by  Camden,  Stukeley,  and  others,  at  or  near  High 
(3ross,  where  the  Watling  Street  and  the  Fosse  Road  inter- 
sect. Camden  has  preserved  a  locsd  tradition  of  an  antient 
•most  flourishing  city,  named  Cleyceater,  which  had  a 
senate  of  its  own,  and  of  which  Clevbrook,  about  a  mile 
off,  was  a  part ;'  and  speaks  of  foundations  of  hewn  stone 
buried  under  the  flmrows,  and  of  Roman  coins  turned  up 
by  the  plough.  The  Manduessedum  of  the  same  writer  is 
fixed  at  Mancetter  or  Mancester,  near  Atherstone.  Here 
are  evident  remains  of  a  Roman  station  ;  the  ditch  andjval- 
lum  being  in  many  parts  very  perfect.  Alcester  may  be 
identified  with  the  Alauna  of  the  14th  Iter  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Roman  coins  and  medals  of  brass,  gold,  and 
silver,  and  antient  bricks,  have  been  found  at  Alcester. 
Probably  the  name  may  have  belonged  also  to  the  river 
(Alne ;  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Ricliard  assitnis  this  town  to  the  Dobuni.  Near  Chester- 
ton, on  the  Fosse  Way,  is  an  encampment,  evidently  Ro- 
man, which  is  identified  by  Mr.  Hatchard,  the  translator  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  with  a  station,  the  name  of  which  is 
lost,  in  the  14th  Iter  of  Richard. 

Roman  coins  or  other  antiquities  have  been  found  near 
Birmingham,  Hampton-in-Anlen,  Willoughby  near  the 
Lcam,  on  tlie  eastern  bonier  of  the  county,  and  at  Warwick ; 
and  a  Roman  pavement  at  Coventr)-.  Mr.  Reynolds  men- 
tions the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  or  station  at  Monk's 
Kiiby.  between  Lutterwoilh  and  Coventry* ;  but  it  is  not 
maiked  in  the  Ordnance  map.  Tliere  are  some  earthworks 
at  Brinklow,  near  Monk's  Kirby,  on  the  line  of  the  Fosse, 
which  Dugdale  conjectured  to  be  Roman. 

In  the  earlier  Saxon  period  Warwickshire  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  The  southern  part  of  the  county, 
which  has  bev?n  all  along  inchided  in  the  diocese  of  Wor- 
ppster,  appears  to  have  lieen  included  in  the  subordinate 
kinsrdom  of  Hwiccas,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Bede  (Hi^i. 
Krcicx.,  Lib.  iv.,  c.  13,  2^)  *  provincia  Huicciorum,*  which 
was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the 


seventh  centuiy.  Notices  of  this  subordinjite  principalitj 
or  province  continue  down  to  the  year  856.  The  treaclv- 
erous  deaUi  of  the  Mercian  king  JEthelbald,  a.d.  737.  ii 
placed  by  the  Saxon  chronicle  at  Secc&ndune,  apparently 
Seckington  in  Warwickshire,  near  Tamworth.  Under  kinf 
Alft-ed,  Warwickshire  came,  with  the  rest  of  Mercia  south- 
west of  Watling  Street,  into  direct  subjection  to  the  Wat 
Saxon  crown  (about  a.d.  886),  and  during  part  of  the  rein 
of  Alfred  and  his  son  Edward  the  Elder  was  governed  by 
the  alderman  Aethered,  and  after  his  death  by  his  wife, 
the  lady  Aethelflaed  or  EtheWeda,  Alfred's  daughter. 
During  this  and  the  subseouent  reigns  it  was  the  scene  fi 
the  war  with  the  Danes  or  Northmen. 

To  this  period  of  history,  namely,  a.d.  926,  the  thL-d 
year  of  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  son  and  successor  of 
Edward,  some  of  our  early  chroniclers  assign  the  existenct 
of  the  fabulous  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.  According  to  the 
legend,  Athelstan  was  at  war  with  the  Danes,  wlio  had 
penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester ;  and  it 
was  to  depend  on  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  betveeo 
an  English  champion  to  be  appointed,  and  Cotbnod, 
who,  though  acting  as  champion  of  the  Danes,  is  ^ 
scribed  as  being  an  African,  or  Saracen,  of  gigantic  size, 
whether  the  crown  of  England  should  be  retained  by  Ath- 
elstan, or  be  transferred  to  Olaus,  or  Aulaf  or  Anlaf,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  Golavus  or  Govelaph,  kin^  of  Nonraj. 
Earl  Guy,  whose  valour  had  obtained  for  him  grot 
renown,  had  at  the  very  time  just  landed  at  Portsmouth 
in  the  garb  of  a  palmer,  having  returned  from  a  pilgrima?t 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  being  engaged  as  champion  by  tEr 
king,  who,  without  knowing  liim,  had  been  directed  bj 
a  vision  to  apply  to  him  to  undertake  the  matter,  he  sue 
ceeded  in  killing  the  Danish  champion.  He  then  privately 
discovered  himself  to  the  king,  on  whom  he  eiyoiiied 
secrecy,  retired  unknown  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  owl 
castle  at  Warwick,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  till  hb 
death.  Guy's  Cliff  near  Warwick  is  pointed  out  by  tradi- 
tion as  the  place  of  his  hermitage ;  and  armour  said  to  be 
his  is  still  preserved  in  Warwick  Castle.  What  is  the  on- 
gin  of  this  tradition,  which  cannot  be  traced  higher  thin 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  difficult  to  d^ 
termine.  The  story,  as  given  in  those  of  our  etriy  h»- 
torians  who  have  mentioned  it,  and  in  Dugdale,  who,  vith 
Lei  and,  Camden,  and  some  others,  has  received  it  as  afaiu 
history,  is  inconsistent  with  the  known  circumstanoei  of 
the  times.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of  the 
champion,  Guy,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
African  or  Saracenic  origin  of  Colbrand,^int  to  a  penod 
subseouent  to  the  Norman  conquest  as  that  in  whini  the 
legend  received  its  present  form.  Dr.  Pegge  ha«  examined 
into  the  origin  of  the  legend,  in  a  paper  contained  ii 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Rri- 
tannica.*  He  disputes  the  existence  of  the  EarkJoin  o/ 
Warwick ;  but  it  is  probable  that  there  were  earls,  or  rather 
aldermen  (the  equivalent  Saxon  title,  represented  in  th« 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages  by  *dux'  and  *  corneal  \  of  Wa^ 
wickshire  in  the  time  of  Athelstan ;  as  it  was  then  or  aocQ 
after  in  existence  as  a  separate  county ;  for  a  deed  of  the 
year  962  contains  the  name  of  *  Uuathawede,  vicecomes 
WarwichisB,'  i.  e.  Sheriff  of  Warwickshire.  It  is  probable 
that  there  wore  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  etrk 
or  aldermen  of  Coventry,  or  perhaps  Chester  and  Coven- 
try, and  with  one  of  these  Leofric  HL,  who  had  acquired 
the  government  of  Mercia,  is  connected  another  cele- 
brated legend,  that  of  the  fair  Godiva,  his  wife,  who  is  said 
to  have  ridden  naked  through  the  city  of  Coventry .  [Covw- 
TRY.]  This  legend  also  is  seriously  given  by  Dugdale.  Mam 
circumslances  of  the  legend  are  obviously  fabricated,  but 
I^ofric  and  Godiva  arc  historical,  not  fabulous  persons,  and 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Canute  ;  and  an  antient  inscription 
accompanying  a  picture  of  the  pair,  on  a  window  of  Trinity 
coui  ch,  Coventry,  set  up  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL,  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  city  owed  some  immunitiei 
to  the  laily's  intercession.    The  inscription  was — 

•  I  Lunt'hc.  for  the  love  of  thee. 
Doe  make  Ouventiu  tol-frcc.* 

Warwickshire  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes  under  Canute  is 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ethel  red  H.,  a.o.  1016. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud.  Co- 
ventry Castle,  belonging  to  llanulpli,  earl  of  Chester,  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  empress,  was  taken  by  the  Ido^r's 
troops ;  and  the  attempt  of  the  earl  to  retake  it  brought  oo 
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In  1831  the  number  ol'  inhabited  hoiuied  Ma«  68,253,  in- 
habited by  72,357  families,  and  there  were  782  houses 
building  and  3882  uninhabited. 

County  EacpenteSf  Crime,  4^. — Sums  expended  for  Ihe 
relief  of  the  poor:  1748-40-50  (annual  average),  10,445/.; 
1776,  44,071^;  1783-84-85  (average),  59,557/.  The  sum 
expended  in 

1801  was  117.353/.,  bein&r  lit.  3d,  for  each  inhabitant. 

1811   ..  157,932        „       13    9 

1821   ..   146,185        „       10    7 

1831   ..   161,212         „        9    6 

1841   ..  109,522        „        6    6 

In  each  of  the  following  years  ending  25th  March, 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under  :— 

1835.      1836.      ISTT.     1838.      I8».      1840. 

138,629/.  116,404/.   98,910/.  108,183/.  108,711/.  109,522/. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
the  last  year  under  the  old  administration,  was  158,159/. 
The  total  difference  in  the  sum  expended  in  that  year  and 
1840  was  58,209/.,  or  31  per  cent. :  namel]r«  in  suits  of  law, 
&c.,  2845/.,  or  48  per  cent. ;   and  in  miscellaneous  ex- 

{>enses,  6727/.,  or  30  per  cent.  The  abuses  under  the  old 
aw  were  comparatively  few  in  this  county.  Tlie  number 
of  Poor-law  unions  is  11,  comprising  237  parishes  which 
had  a  population  of  191,068  in  1831.  Tliere  are  nine  pa- 
rishes, with  a  population  of  145,542,  which  are  not  in  any 
union.  Each  of  the  undermentioned  places  is  the  centre 
of  a  union ;  and  the  sums  expended  in  the  year  ended 
25th  March,  1840,  under  the  principal  heads  of  lo-main- 
tenance.  Out-relief,  and  Establishment  and  Salaries,  were 
as  follows:— 

PofmUUon        In-  Oiit-      Edablikhnieot 

"*"*      MaintenuKc.   UvXwt,    audS«laxie«.     Total. 

£.  £.  £.  £. 

404  3300  85d  4,962 

909  S539  1143  6^1 

774  26M  83i  4.254 

5<H  144S  6G9  L*/»75 

713  22ue  MS  3.SSS 

1U97  3713  915  5,735 

£11  3885  1070  5.4€6 

€06  1507  810  3.013 

449  1/29  738  2,916 

751  4912  1551  7;^4i 

1S98  6597  S309  10.19d 

The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarter  ending  Lady-day,  1840,  was  13,231  (,1728  in- 
door, and  11,303  out-door),  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  union  po- 
pulation. T^ere  were  391  lunatics  and  idiots  chargeable 
on  the  poor's-rate  in  1836,  or  1  in  861 ;  in  England  1  in 
\iXi3,  in  1835-6  there  were  1551  bastard  children  charge- 
able on  the  poorVrate,  or  1  in  217  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  in  Enp:land  1  in  215.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
births  in  1830  was  425,  or  1  in  22 ;  in  England  1  in  20. 
The  number  affiliated  in  1834-5  was  305,  and  162  in 
1835-6.  In  1840  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  persons 
married  under  21  years  of  age  was  10*4;  in  England  and 
Wales  9*6,  for  the  two  sexes. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty tax  in  1815  \vas  1,269,879/. ;  property  assessed  to 
occupiers,  835,422/. ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 
&c.,  were  assessed  at  665,998/.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was  :-^laQd,  60  parts ;  dwelling-houses,  31*3  parts  ;  mills, 
factories,  &c.  6*8  parts  ;  manorial  protits,  &c.  1*0  parts. 
Tiie  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
lO  the  poorVrate  in  1841  was  as  follows  :  — 

£. 

On  landed  property  .  .  713,390 
Dwelling-houses.  .  .  300,427 
All  other  kinds  of  property  .       506,930 
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Name  of  Union. 

in  1831. 

Alcntrr    .     .     . 

15.923 

Alton.     .     .     . 

36,635 

Atbrratoiie    •     . 

9.-189 

FolchUl.     .     . 

11,965 

Meridcn  .     .     . 

1».4S1 

Nttoeaton      .     . 

n.Wi8 

Bugby      .     .     . 

16.068 

tfolthnll   .    .     . 

11.433 

Kouiliam .     .     . 

8,579 

StraUbrd-oD-Avon 

18.745 

Wamick.     .     . 

28.fc4 

18i9. 

18». 

1830. 

i^sm. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Income      •        .  8706 

21,995 

21.777 

21,881 

Expenditure  :— 

Bridges  .         .     196 
Gaols      .         .     353 

627 

7,797 

863 

964 

704 

473 

Prisoners         .  2924 

7393 

6,247 

6.9S3 

Prosecutions    .  1537 

r>,5W 

5,379 

7,565 

Constables  and 

vagrants      .    459 

1,678 

1.638 

615 

The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure 

in  1831  are 

as  follows :  — 

£. 

Bridges,  building,  repain,  &o.  . 

• 

GOO 

Gaols,  houses  ol  correction,  and 

nuLiii'- 

taining  prisoners 

, 

• 

5487 

Shire-haTls  and  courts  of  justice 

• 

316 

Lunatic  asylum 

• 

• 

220 

Prosecutions  . 

,        , 

, 

4854 

Clerk  of  the  peace  . 

,        , 

. 

656 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  • 

745 

Conveyance  of  transj 

X)rls 

, 

53B 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 

3H5 

Constables,  high  and 

tipecial 

•        • 

552 

Coroner 

■ 

• 

323 

Miscellaneous 

• 

• 

954 

Total 


1,609,747 


In  the  above  year  the  total  amount  levied  for  poor-rates 
wM  171,435/.,  being  a  rate  oi'*ltt.  Id.  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property  asses«»ed.  Taxing  the  total 
annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  county  in  1841,  the 
rate  per  head  was  4/.  3t.  Id.  for  each  inhabitant ;  and  di- 
viding it  by  the  number  of  acres,  it  was  1/.  5f.  Id,  per 
acre,  vvhich  is  the  same  as  for  Lancashire,  and  is  only 
exceeded  by  Middlesex  and  Worcestershire. 

The  countv-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 
principal  disbursements  for  the  samo  periods,  arc  shown 
h)  the  following  tabic :  — 


Total         .         •         ^    15,336 
.The  length  of  streets  and  hi^ways,  and  the  expendituf 
thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839  :— 

Streets  and  roads  repured  under  local  acts      125 

Turnpike  roads 407 

All  other  highways     .         .       *•         .         1833 


2366 

i:. 

35k99!2 


Total 

Nft 

Ket 

Ikiraliu 

Ko.d 

Dubu.  luooBM.  £spead. 

telvlD. 

YMk 

ib'4.273  £1.618 

£1.913 

£4» 

11 

i.o;^ 

1.504 

1.447 

57 

U 

11.050 

2,418 

1.836 

60 

» 

2.000 

810 

618 

193 

11 

705 

238 

59 

r.9 

4 

1,000 

1  .OCT 

830 

237 

S 

2,425 

545 

817 

zsa 

M 

3.805 

1.878 

1.490 

i0» 

If 

•JOO 

anfi 

306 

60 

IS 

1.153 

Sftd 

296 

W 

li 

2.271 

40 

3iS 

140 

17 

2.M4 

1.814 

1.210 

646 

i 

lO.fttl 

2.155 

l.Cll 

614 

21 

»30 

1.235 

797 

43s 

It 

l.:oo 

l.i48 

9:6 

983 

7 

4U0 

250 

195 

65 

i 

Amount  of  rates  levied    . 

Expended  in  repairs  of  highways 

Law  and  other  expenses  . 

Total  expenditure    .         •        •     . 32JSIS 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  ld4flt  waa33;  tkc 
income  from  tolls  was  ^,728/. ;  parish  compooatioiii  ia  lies 
of  estate  duty,  15/. ;  and  total  income,  28,665/. ;  the  tdtd 
expenditure  for  the  same  year  being  28,^4/.  The  boai 
and  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  93370/.  In  1836  tbe 
debt  was  equal  to  3  years'  income ;  for  the  whole  of  £b|- 
land  the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  being  4*5  pan: 
the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  debt  was,  ■ 
WarwicKshire,  8  per  cent ;  in  England  12  per  cent.  Tbc 
state  of  sixteen  trusts,  in  1841,  is  shown  in  tbe  followi^ 
table :  the  last  column  is  an  estimate  of  the  nuinber  of 
years  which  would  be  required  for  each  truat  to  diachiige 
its  entire  debts,  takinfi"  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  year 
1840  as  an  annual  surplus : — 

TruaU. 

Birninfliaiii  anil  SpnoAl  Avh     . 
ItinniDghara  uiwl  StouehridKe 
Birminitham  and  Watrord  Gnn    . 
C'Utlfl  Brumwieh  and  Birmiuijiiani 
CoTentrj  and  Wolvey 
Dituchurch  aud  Stoiieljrid<te 
Evcaltam.  AlcMter  District 
Hisckltfy  and  Coventry    . 
Maucrtter  to  Wolvey  Heath 
Kuxtiy  and  Lutterwurtli    . 
Ragl^  and  Warwick 
Stratford  and  Bromaxrove 
Strutford  and  Loug  Comptun 
Warwick  and  Coveulry     .  • 

Warwick.  Paddlabrook.  kc. 
Wcllt»l>ouru  and  Stratfurd 

In  1839  the  church-rates  in  Warwickshire  amounted  to 
6635/. ;  and  391 G/.,  applicable  to  the  same  objects.  w« 
derived  from  *  other  sources,'  the  amount  from  estates  and 
rent  charges,  included  under  this  head,  t>eing  2UQ5/.  ia 
1832.  The  sum  of  9824/.  was  expended  in  1839  for  the 
purposes  of  the  establishment,  ot  which  4063/.  was  lor 
repairs  of  churches,  lliere  was  a  debt  of  7444/.  secured 
on  the  church-rates. 

CVi/wff. -- Number  of  persons  charged  with  erimiael 
offences  in  the  septennial  periods  ending  18111,  1826,  1833, 
and  1840. 

1813-19.      1820.2r>.      1837-XI.       ISi^m.. 

Total  .         .         .         2,944      3.G0:J      4,650       5,687 
Annual  average    •  420         514         664         812 
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rinuif  Hankh. — Then*  sift' 7  of  tltP*cj  irjutjtiitwn*  uv  tl*t* 
nnd  the  niinib<;r  oi'  tlrposititt*  liiiij  miiwan!  tfdc- 
n^ftdi  ot'  llw^  folUiwJng  yi'iun  w*fi^  fti  undt?r: — 

VA'^i.       IMuL         iscn.         I-CI^,         IKiffc-         I  (Si  40, 
n       C,^»»o      r«.  ;'i      wm^      \'V.<M      I»jj5       H.tJ.>T 
ri4«V^*ii«    S\^l,l^  A^iii.)^)  Sii€t,%U  £rrb;M%  £^tM\  £M^M' 

le  dl«tiibiiliot]  6f  Ihc  littmft  irr\4!j«t^4  in  li30,  1854,  juid 
M  3»ln>w  H  in  liic  /olbsvuif  titbit; ;— 
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The  »ehoob  Published  by  Dt^enters,  incltided  in  thf 
atiovf  t4tl>itf»  are — 

Iiil^ntHMsUcHjk  ,  .  4,  ODtitiutdiig      40U 

Duitv-^L'hiitj!:!  .  .  .  i*l  ,  730 

S^  job  ,  •         102  •         \%m^ 

M.d«  ojrtiihliiihed  siiwe  IJ^IB  *Ln»— 
luiHiii  mid  gtivtrr  dtdJy  !«eilooi«  3-lD,  canUiittmj:^  12,440 

Simda> -^chof*!*  .  •        liil  .        22,t>U 

liCfidlng'  tibmrieji  of  brioks  were  attached  to  tiU  tt'hooK 
in  183:1. 

^i^t        '     .'iv^ftchoola  are  rtlwriied  from  |'I  '  >  r** 

t!i    1^  **xiftted.     Sixty -six  aehoaU,  -x 

'XK}\  cMiiiuiN,  *vere  both  Sunday- and  day-scltuui^.  liu* 
riumbL*r  of  bojinUiig-€tlif>oLs  i&  iitly-lbur,  and  th«  (^t^holikfi* 
are  iiirThJi-.l  ijb  Uie  nbove  rt'tums.  The  total  numbrr  of 
cliildfr  .  \  ajs  attending  Sunday-  and  day-»icboulii  of 

all  kitiK  I  '  .  ;^ij  which  WRA  abovttwo4hiixJ»  of  IbelotBi 
number  ui  ^^hildren  iu  the  county  Wim^^n  the  ogea  of  2 
and  L?, 

WASHIXGTUN,  the  capital  af  the  United  8lale*i,  b 
iiitiiatrd  on  the  left  bank  of  ilie  Potoaiae,  und  on  tht*  right 
bank  of  the  Ann<Jostia.  or  Eaalem  Branch,  iibonl  38*  4<y 
N*  Iftt.  and  about  77^  W.  long,  from  Or^enwich,  iicc^ot'dinj^ 
to  AiTHWSmilh,  By  nn  act  of  Con^resS:  possted  \n  I70O,  it 
wft*  dt»cr«^d  that  the  »ieat  of  guvfrnrnt.'^nt  jittould  bo  t?Kta 
Idishrd  at  some  pJace  on  tlie  Potomac,  and  the  di^stiiet 
around  Creoigttown  was  ultimalt'Iv  ceded  to  ttii*  United 
Staie*  by  Aii-ginia  and  Marjiancf  for  this  pm'pOiio,  In 
17»2  till*  government  advertised  for  jjlan-i  of  a  eapitml 
and    |nv»klent's   hoitse.    The  name  of  Wiu*bir>i^Hi>n  was 
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ultimately  U'stowed  upon  '  the  I'ederal  city,*  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress  alluded  to,  the  seat 
of  government  was  Uansferred  thither  from  Philadel- 
phia in  1800.  The  president  and  other  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  federal  government  have  since  resided  at 
Washington:  Congress  meets  there  every  year  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  holds  its  annual  sittings,  beginning  on  the 
second  Monday  of  January. 

AVashington  is  separated  from  Georgetown  by  Rock 
Creek,  over  which  there  are  several  bridges,  and  iVom 
Alexandria  by  the  Potomac,  over  which  is  a  wooden 
brids^e  upwarcfs  of  a  mile  in  length.  There  ai-e  also  several 
bridtf^s  over  the  Anacostia.  This  river  has  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  frigates  to  ascend,  without  being  light- 
f  ned,  al)ove  the  navy -yard,  which  is  situated  upon  it. 
Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  can  come  up  to  Potomac 
Uiidge,  whence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a  small  btream 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  there  aro 
nine  feet  of  water  at  ordinary  high  tides.  A  spacious  canal  i 
unites  the  Anacostia  with  the  Potomac.  Washington  is  | 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  tide-water  navigation,  and  is 
connected  with  the  interior  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
eanal.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  in 
front  (south)  the  Potomac,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  a 
range  of  heights  in  the  reai*  (north\  aifording  many  fine 
sites. 

The  city  was  regularly  laid  out,  according  to  the  design 
of  Major  L'Enfant,  but  only  a  small  part  of  tne  ground  em- 
braced within  the  plan  is  built  upon.  The  Capitol  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  central  site :  avenues  from  120  to  160  feet 
wide,  named  after  the  states  of  the  Union,  are  to  extend  from 
it  to  the  most  important  public  buildings,  or  the  places 
which  offer  the  finest  prospects.  These  avenues  intersect 
diagonally  square  blocks  formed  by  sticets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Tlie  streets  north  and  south  of  the 
capital  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A 
north,  A  ^outh,  &c. :  those  east  and  west  of  it  are  numbered, 
Ist  street  east,  1st  street  west,  &c.  The  streets  are  fi-om 
70  to  1 10  feet  wide.  The  efiect  of  the  partial  filling 
tip  of  the  magnificent  plan  of  the  city  was  tnus  described 
by  Ba.«iil  Hall  in  1827* — *  This  singular  capital  is  so  much 
scattered,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  ordinar}*  appearances  of 
a  city  btrike  the  eye.  Here  and  there  ranges  of  buildings 
are  startinj?  up,  but  by  fur  the  greater  num&r  of  the  houses 
are  detached  from  one  another.  The  streets,  where  streets 
there  are,  have  been  made  so  unusually  wide,  tluit  the 
connection  is  quite  loose :  and  the  whole  affair,  to  use  the 
quaint  simile  of  a  friend  at  Washington,  looks  as  if  some 
!;i.^.it  had  scattered  a  box  of  liis  child's  toys  at  random  over 
the  ground.'  Mrs.  Troll  ope,  who  will  scarcely  be  suspected 
of  undue  partiality*,  and  who  visited  Washington  much 
about  the  same  time,  speaks  more  eulogistical Jy  of  its 
appearance : — *  The  w  hole  aspect  of  Washington,  lijfht, 
ihecrful,  and  airy,  reminded  me  of  our  fashionable  watermg- 
places.  It  has  teen  laughed  at  by  foreigners,  and  even  by 
natives,  because  the  original  plan  of  the  city  was  upon  an 
enormous  scale,  and  but  a  ver}-  small  part  of  it  has  as  yet 
!;cen  executed ;  but  I  confess  1  see  nothing  ridiculous  about 
it :  the  original  design,  which  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was 
extensive,  has  been  m  no  way  departed  from,  and  all  that 

In^  been  done  has  been  done  well Tlie  houses  are 

s. atteretl,  but  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  regularity 
«:f  the  original  plan  ;  and  to  a  person  who  has  been  tra- 
Nfllin'j:  much  through  the  countrj,  and  marked  the  im- 
mense (quantity  of  new  manufactories,  new  canals,  new 
railroads,  new  towns,  and  new  cities  wliich  are  springing 
as  it  woie  from  the  eailli  in  every  part  of  it,  the  appearance 
of  the  metropolis  rising  gradually  into  life  and  splendour, 
IS  a  si)ectacle  of  high  historic  interest.'  The  most  recent 
account  of  Washington,  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  when 
allowance  is  made  for  tiic  flippancy  of  its  tone,  leaves  the 
imprcs.sion  that  the  external  appcai'ance  of  Washington 
has  not  materially  changed  since  it  was  visited  by  Captain 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Trollopc. 

The  most  striking  and  ininortant  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Washington  is  tlie  Capitol.  It  stands  on  a  rising  grouml 
at  the  eastern  termination  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  which 
IS  a  mile  in  length,  spacious,  and  planted  with  trees.  *  The 
western  fayade,  to  which  this  avenue  leads,*  says  Mn. 
IVoIlope,  '  IS  approached  from  the  city  by  terraces  and 
steps  of  bolder  proportion  than  I  ever  before  law.  The 
elegant   eastern  fi"ont,  to  which  many  persons  give  the 


preferencL',  is  on  a  level  with  a  newly  planted  but  vei)' 
handsome  enclosure,  which  in  a  few  yean  will  offer  the 
shade  of  all  the  most  splendid  trees  which  flourish  in  the 
Union,  to  cool  the  brains  and  refresh  the  spirits  of  tk 
members.'  The  building  it  constructed  of  freestone,  and 
composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  The  length  of  the 
whole  is  350  feet,  the  depth  of  the  wingps  is  121  feet,  the 
height  of  the  dome  120  feet.  A  Corinthian  portico  extendi 
the  len^h  of  the  centre,  which  is  occupied  W  the  rotunds, 
96  feet  in  diameter  and  96  feet  in  heignt.  The  rctnnda  ii 
ornamented  with  relievos,  and  contains  four  paintings  bv 
Trumbull,  representing  the  landing  of  the  piltpims  at 
Portsmouth,  the  treaty  between  Penn  and  the  Indians,  the 
preservation  of  Smith  by  Pocahontas,  and  the  adventure 
of  Daniel  Boone  with  the  two  Indians.  Adjoining  to  this, 
on  the  west,  is  the  library  of  Congrees,  a  hall  92  feet  in 
length  by  34  in  width,  and  36  high,  containing  upwaith  of 
16ixx)  volumes.  The  sonate-cliamber  is  in  the  wxth 
wing :  it  is  a  semicircle  of  74  feet  in  length  and  42  in 
height.  Over  the  president's  chair  is  a  portrait  of  Wsib« 
ington,  by  Rembrandt  Peale.  The  representatives'  chamber. 
in  the  south  wing,  is  also  a  semicircle :  it  is  75  fbet  loif  I 
and  (30  feet  high.  The  dome  is  supported  by  twentynu 
columns  and  jalasters  of  Potomac  marble.  A  ooIomI 
statue  of  Liberty  and  a  statue  of  Historv  are  the  prindpil 
ornaments  of  the  hall.  Immediately  below  the  senate- 
chamber,  and  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  dimensiom,  ii 
the  liall  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  CcHiit  in 
held.  Below  the  representatives'  chamber  are  oommittee- 
rooms  and  other  places  of  business. 

The  president's  house  is  situated  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  Pennsylvania  avenue  from  the  Capitol.     It  is  i 
handsome  building  two  stories  high,  with  a  loH^  basement, 
180  feet  long  by  85  wide.     In  convenient  proximity  to  the 
mansion  are  four  simple  and  commodious  brick  houses 
which  contain  offices  of  the  principal  executive  depsit- 
ments.    The  General  Post-Office  contains  also  the  Patent* 
Office.    Ample  areas  are  left  round  each,  whose  shnils 
and  grass  refresh  the  eye.     The  Patent-Office   contsin 
models  of  all  the  mechanical  inventions  produced  in  the 
Union,  chiefly  by  mechanics  and  agriculturists  in  remote 
districts,  who  had  been  spurred  by  necessity  to  invent 
substitutes  for  human  labour,  and  brought  them  to  Wssh- 
ington  for  patents.    At  the  secretary  of  staters  office  iri> 
shown  the  autographs  of  all  potentates  who  are   or  have 
I  been  in  alliance  with  the  Union,  and  the  presents  made  by 
'  foreign  courts  to  American  ambassadors.   At  tlie  office  for 
'  Indian  affairs  are  the  portraits  of  all  chiefs  who  have  froa 
I  time  to  time  come  to  negotiate  with  the  president.    T1ii» 
i  quarter  of  the  city  contains  many  elegant  private  dwelling!^ 
most  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  foreijijn  ministers. 
I     Tlie  navy-yard,  and  the  aiiicnal  immediatelv  to  the  north 
of  it,  aro  situated  on  the  Anacostia,  just  below  the  long 
j  bridge  wliich  spans  the  Potomac  and  connects  the  Mary- 
'  land  with  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  river.     To  the  nan- 
yai-d   are  attached  marine  barracks,  and  to   the  aneoal 
I  public  manufactories  of  arms  and  military  stores.     Tlic 
river,  on  aniving  at  Wasliington,  makes  a  beautiful  sweep. 
j  forming  a  bay,  on  which  the  city  stand-s.     The  navy-yard 
!  and  arsenal  follow  the  curve. 

Near  the  ai-senal  is  a  penitentiary.  There  ;u^  l>esidea 
in  Washington  a  city-hall,  four  market-houses,  twenty 
I  churches,  an  orplian  asylum,  almshouse,  &c.  Columbia 
I  College,  which  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  1821,  ii 
i  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  has  ten  in- 
I  structors  and  a  library  of  4200  volumes.  A  medical  de- 
;  partment  is  attached  to  this  college.  There  is  also  a 
I  college  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholics  at  George- 
I  town,  which  has  nineteen  instructors  and  a  library  of 
'  22,000  volumes.  * 

The  census  of  1840  gives  23,304  as  the  total  inhabitants 
of  Washington.     The  total  inhabitants  of  the  federal  dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  43,712;  of  whom  7312  resided  io 
George  Town,  8459  in  Alexandria,  and  4577  in  the  ruial 
!  imrts  of  the  district  Of  23,364  inhabitants  of  Washington. 
26  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  agriculture,  103  io 
commerce,  886  in  manufactures  and  trades ;  45  were  sea- 
men of  the  long  voyage,  25  navigators  of  lakes,  canals*  and 
rivei-s,  and  83  membeis  of  the  learned  professions.     The 
i  two  colleges    in    the  vicinity  of  Washington    had    2U 
,  students  in  1840.    There  were  in  the  city  12  academies  and 
'  granunar-schools,  with  609  scholars ;  0  primary  and  oom- 
mon  schools,  with  167  scholars ;  and  213  scaolan  wen 
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and  edtabiisli  a  uiul'orm  s\>teni  of  manoeuvres  and  dis- 
cipline. 

In  1753  the  French  in  Canada  pushed  troops  across  the 
lakes,  and  at  the  same  time  bodies  of  armed  men  ascended 
fh>m  New  Orleans  to  form  a  junction  with  them,  and  esta- 
blish themselves  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Govenior 
Dinwiddie  resolved  to  send  a  commissioner  to  confer  with 
the  French  officer  in  command,  and  inquire  bv  what 
authority  he  occupied  a  territory  claimed  by  the  British. 
This  charge  required  a  man  of  discretion,  accustomed  lo 
travel  in  the  woods,  and  familiar  with  Indian  manners. 
Washington  was  selected,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  as 
possessed  of  these  requisites.  He  set  out  from  Williams- 
burg on  the  31st  of  October,  1753,  and  returned  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1754.  He  discovered  that  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  contemplated  by  the  French  within  the  British 
territory,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison, 
he  contrived  to  bring  back  with  hioi  a  plan  of  their  fort  on 
a  branch  of  French  Creek,  15  miles  south  of  I-ake  Erie,  and 
an  accurate  description  of  its  form,  size,  construction,  can- 
non, and  barracks. 

In  March,  1754,  the  military  establishment  of  the  colony 
was  increased  to  six  companies :  Colonel  Fry,  an  English- 
man of  scientitic  acquirements  and  gentlemanly  manners, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  them,  and  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed second  in  command.  His  Hret  campaign  was  a 
trying  but  useful  school  for  him.  He  was  pustied  forward 
with  three  small  companies  to  occupy  the  outposts  of  the 
Ohio,  in  front  of  a  superior  French  force,  and  unsupported 
by  his  commanding  officer.  Reiving  upon  his  o\yn  re- 
sources and  the  friendship  of  tne  Indians,  Washington 
pushed  boldly  on.  On  the  27th  of  May  he  encountered 
and  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  French  army  under  M.  de 
Juraonville,  who  fell  in  the  action.  Soon  at\er  Colonel 
Fry  died  suddenly,  and  the  chief  command  devolved  upon 
Washington.  Innis,  the  commander  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina troops,  was,  it  is  true,  placed  over  his  head,  but  the 
new  commander  never  took  the  field.  An  ill-timed  parsi- 
nionv  had  occattioned  disgust  among  the  soldiers,  but 
Wiisliington  remained  unshaken.  Anticipating  that  a 
strong  detachment  would  be  sent  against  him  from  Fort 
Duquesne  as  soon  as  Jumonville's  defeat  was  known  there, 
he  entrenched  himself  on  the  Great  Meadows.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  French  in  force  obliged  him  to  retreat,  but 
this  operation  he  performed  in  a  manner  that  elicited  a 
vote  of  thanks  fh)m  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

In  1755  Colonel  Washington  acceded  to  the  request  of 
General  Braddock  to  take  pnrt  in  the  campaign  as  one  of 
his  niilitarj'  family,  retaininqc  his  former  rank.  When  pri- 
vately consulted  by  Braddock,  *  I  urged  him,'  wrote  Wnsh- 
ineton,  *  in  the  warmest  terms  I  was  able,  to  push  fonvard, 
if  he  even  did  it  with  a  small  but  chosen  band,  with  such 
artillery  and  light  stores  as  were  necessary,  leaving  the 
heavy  artiller}*  and  baggage  to  follow  with  the  rear  division 
by  slow  and  easy  marches.'  Iliis  advice  prevailed.  Wash- 
ington was  however  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  only  able  to  rejoin  the  army  on 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela.  In  that 
fatal  aifair  he  exposed  himself  with  the  most  reckless  bra- 
ver}', and  when  the  soldiers  wore  finally  put  to  the  rout, 
hastened  to  the  rear  division  to  order  up  norscs  and  wag- 
gons for  the  wounded.  The  panic-struck  army  dispersed 
on  all  sides,  and  Washington  retired  to  Blount  Vernon, 
which  had  now,  by  the  death  of  his  brother's  daughter 
without  issue,  become  his  own  property.  Ilis  braverv  was 
universally  admitted,  and  it  was  known  that  latterly  his 
prudent  counsels  had  been  disregarded. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  re- 
orcranize  the  provincial  troops.  He  retaine<l  the  command 
of  them  till  the  close  of  the  cam^mign  of  1758.  The  taitU- 
nesK  and  irresolution  of  provincial  assemblies  and  governors 
roniined  him  to  act  during  much  of  this  time  upon  the  de- 
fensive ;  but  to  the  necessity  hence  imposed  upon  him  of 
projecting  a  chain  of  defensive  forts  for  the  Ohio  frontier, 
lie  was  indebted  for  the  master)'  in  this  kind  of  war.  which 
arterwanls  availed  him  so  much.  Till  1758  the  Virginia 
troops  remained  on  the  footing  of  militia,  and  Washington 
had  ample  opportunities  to  convince  himself  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  a  militia  in  time  of  war:  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  he  pwvailed  up<m  government  to  orga- 
nise them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  royal  forces.  At  the 
samr  time  that  Wa«hington's  expericncc'was  extending,  his 
sentiments  of  alleeianic  were  ncceuvariiv  weakened  bv  the 


reluctance  with  which  the  claims  of  the  provincial  officen 
were  admitted,  and  the  unreserved  prelerence  unifonnlj 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  regular  army.  At  the  c  «te  of 
1758  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  into  pnvate 
life. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1759,  he  married  Mrs.  Maitht 
Custis,  a  young  widow,  with  two  children.  •  Mr.  Custis," 
says  Mr.  Sparkes,  *  had  left  large  landed  estates,  and  46^000/. 
sterling  in  money.  One-third  of  this  property  she  held  in  ha 
own  right ;  the  other  two-thirds  being  equculy  divided  be- 
tween her  two  cliildren.  Washington  had  a  considertble 
fortune  of  his  own  at  the  time  of  his  marriage — ^the  estate 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  larjje  tracts  of  excellent  land,  which 
lie  had  selected  during  his  sur\'eying  expeditions,  and  ob- 
tained grants  of  at  different  times.    He  now  deroted  him- 


self 
the 


to  the  management  of  this  extensive  property  and  to 
_  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Washington's  children,  and  till 
the  commencement  of  17(i3  was,  in  appearance  at  letA 
principally  occupied  with  these  private  engagements.  He 
also  found  time  for  public  civil  duties.  He  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  before  he 
resigned  his  commission ;  and  although  there  were  cob- 
monly  two  and  sometimes  three  sessions  in  every  year,  he 
was  punctual  in  his  attendance  from  the  beginning  to  lh« 
end  of  each.  During  the  periods  of  his  attendance  in  th« 
legislature,  he  was  frequent  in  his  attendance  on  swii 
I  theatrical  exhibitions  as  were  then  presented  in  Americt, 
I  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  mes 
of  Virginia.  At  Mount  Vernon  he  practised  on  a  large  scik 
the  hospitality  for  which  the  southern  planters  have  ever 
been  distinguished.  His  chief  diversion  in  the  countn- 
was  the  chace.  He  exported  the  produce  of  his  estates  to 
Tendon,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  and  imported  eveiythipj: 
required  for  his  property  and  domestic  establishment.  Hu 
industiy  was  equal  to  his  enterprise;  his  day-book&. 
ledgers,  and  letter-books  were  all  kept  by  himself:  bf 
drew  up  his  own  contracts  and  deeds.  In  the  House  of 
Burgesses  he  seldom  spoke,  but  nothing  escaped  hii 
notice,  and  his  opinion  was  eagerly  sought  and  followed. 
He  assumed  trusts  at  the  solicitation  of  friends,  and  vu 
much  in  request  as  an  arbitrator.  He  was,  probably  with- 
out being  himself  aware  of  it,  establishing  a  wide  ud 
1  strong  influence,  which  no  person  suspected  till  the  time 
1  arrived  for  exercising  it. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1773,  lA)rd  Dunmore  proropied 

I  the  intractable  House  of  Burgesses.   Washington  had  dwb 

I  a  close  observer  of  every  previous  movement  in  his  coiin- 

i  try,  though  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  play  the  agitator. 

:  He  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  stamp-act  to 

i  unqualiliea  terras.  The  non-impurtation  agreement,  drawn 

I  up  by  George  Mason,  in  1769,  was  presented  to  the  mem- 

;  bers  of  the  dissolved  House  of  Burgesses  by  Washington. 

I  In  1773  he  supported  the  resolutions  instituting  a  com- 

!  mittee  of  correspondence  and  recommending  the  legisla- 

tures  of  the  other  colonies  to  do  the  same.   He  represented 

;  Fairfax  county  in  the  Convention  which  met  at  Williams- 

I  burjr,  in  August,  1774,  and  was  ap]>ointed  by  it  one  of  the 

I  six  Virginian  delegates  to  the  first  general  Congress.    On 

his    return   from   Congress  he  was  virtually    placed  in 

command  of  the  Virginia  Independent  Companies.    In  the 

spring  of  1775  he  devised  a  plan  for  the  more  complete 

military  organization  of  Virginia.      And  on  the   I5th  of 

June  of  that  vear  h«  >vas  elected  commander-in-chief  of 

j  the  Continental  army  by  Congress. 

I  The  portion  of  Washington's  life  which  we  have  hitherto 
'  been  passing  in  review  may  be  considered  as  his  probation- 

■  ary  jieriod — ^the  time  during  which  he  was  training  him- 
!  self  lor  the  great  business  of  his  life.  His  subsequent 
j  career  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two  ]x>riods — that  of 

■  his  militaiy  command,  and  that  of  his  j»residency.  In  the 
j  former  we  have  Washington  the  soldier;   in  the  latter. 

Washington  the  statesman.     His  avocations  from  1748  to 

i  177i5  were  as  gooil  a  school  as  can  well  be  conceived  for 

I  acQuirinff  the  accomplishments  of  either  character.     His 

early  intimacy  and  connections  with  the  Fairfax  family 

I  had*  taught  him  to  look  on  society  with  the  eyes  of  the 

:  class  which  takes  a  part  in  government.     His  familiarity 

I  with  applied  mathematics  and  his  experience  as  a  surveyor 

on  the  wild  frontier  lands  had  made  him  master  of  that  mW 

important  branch  of  knowledge  for  a  commander — thestruc- 

I  ture  of  the  country.    His  experience  as  a  parade  officer,  as 

a  partisan  on  the  frontier,  and  as  the  commander  of  con- 

Mdorable  bodies  of  disciplined  troops,  had  taught  him  the 
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and  four  frigates,  arrived  about  llic  hamc  lime  off  Sandy 
Hook.  Tlic  American  army  was  engaged  for  four  montha 
in  arranj^ements  for  the  defence  of  New  England ;  during 
which  interval  the  English  laid  New  Jersey  waste. 
Washington  in  Pecembcr  retired  into  winter-quarters — 
distributing  his  troops  in  line  of  cantonments  around  New 
York  extending  iVom  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Delaware. 

During  the  whole  uf  1779  Washington  retained  his  posi- 
tion in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  remained  on  the 
defensive.  An  expedition  fitted  out  to  chastise  the  Indians 
was  successful.  The  British  burned  a  number  of  towns  on 
the  coast,  but  Washington  covered  New  Jersey.  Baron 
Steuben  effected  an  improvement  in  .the  discipline  and 
evolutions  of  the  American  army. 

I-Afayette  returned  from  a  visit  to  France  befbre  the  end 
of  April,  1780,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  French  go- 
vernment had  fitted  out  an  armament  of  land  and  naval 
forces  which  might  soon  be  expected  in  the  United  States. 
Hochambeaii  arrived  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
10th  of  July.  A  plan  of  combined  operations  against  the 
British  in  New  York  was  concerted  by  Washington  and 
the  French  commanders,  llie  naval  superiority  of  the 
English  however  prevented  anything  being  done,  and  the 
year  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  incidents,  except  the 
treason  of  Arnold  and  the  execution  of  Andr$.  Congress, 
yielding  at  last  to  Washington's  representations,  decreed 
that  all  troops  to  be  raised  in  future  should  be  enlisted  to 
serve  during  the  war,  and  that  all  offictrs  who  continued 
in  senice  to  the  end  of  the  war  should  be  entitled  to  half- 
pay  for  life.  Tlie  army  went  into  winter-quarters  towards 
the  end  of  November  at  the  Pennsylvanian  line  near  Mor- 
ristown,  the  New  Jersey  regiments  at  Pampton,  and  the 
eastern  troops  in  the  Highlands,  while  the  nead-quartcrs 
were  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson. 

The  year  1781  opened  with  a  mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Jersey  troops,  which  was  subdued  by  the  promptitude 
and  self-possession  of  Washington.  He  was  now  strength- 
ened not  only  by  a  French  auxiliar}'  army,  but  by  liberal 
supplies  from  France.  The  main  source  of  his  weakness 
was  the  utter  want  of  a  civil  government  to  support  him. 
The  Congress,  which  made  war,  declared  independence, 
formed  treaties  of  alliance,  sent  members  to  foreign  courts, 
emitted  paper  currency,  and  pledged  the  credit  of  all  the 
states  for  its  redemption,  '  ventured,'  says  Mr.  Sparkes, 
*  only  to  recommend  to  the  states  to  raise  troops,  levy 
taxes,  clothe  and  feed  their  naked  and  starving  soldiers? 
Tilly  with  the  French  fleet  entered  the  Chesapeake  in 
February,  but  relumed  without  injuring  Arnold's  squadron. 
Lafayette,  whom  Washington  had  detached  at  the  same 
time  with  1200  men  to  Virginia,  held  Comwallis,  who  had 
advanced  from  North  Carolina,  in  check.  Washington  had 
repeated  interviews  with  the  French  commanders  to  con- 
cert a  plan  of  campaifi^n.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  encamped 
near  Dobb*s  Ferry,  ana  was  joined  on  the  (Jth  by  the  French 
army  under  Count  Rochambeau.  A  fruitless  attempt  on 
Sew  York,  and  a  letter  intimating  that  De  Grasse,  who 
commanded  the  French  fleet,  could  not  remain  on  the  coast 
atler  October,  decided  him  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  New 
York  and  advance  into  Virginia  with  all  the  French  troops 
and  as  many  of  the  American  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  the  posts  on  the  Hudson  and  in  the  Highlands. 
Washington  ana  Rochambeau  reached  Lafayette's  head- 
(juarters  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. Do  Grasse  had  previously  entered  the  Chesapeake 
and  landed  3000  men  from  the  West  Indies,  who  united  with 
Lafayette.  Cornwallis  took  possession  of  York  Town  and 
Gloucester  on  the  opposite  side  of  York  river  in  Vir- 
criniH.  The  American  and  French  generals  advanced  from 
Williamsburg  and  completely  invested  York  Town  on  the 
:K)th  of  September.  Cornwallis  proposed  a  cessation  of 
hoMilities  on  the  I7th  of  October,  and  sit:ned  the  articles 
of  capitulation  on  the  10th.  Two  thousand  continental 
troops  were  inarched  to  reinforce  General  Greepe  in  the  . 
south:  the  French  army  remained  in  Virginia,  its  head- 
tjuaiiers  were  at  Williamsburg;  the  American  forces  were 
marchml  into  winter-cantonments  in  New  Jersey  and  on 
the  Hudson. 

IIitlii*rto  Washington  had  to  stniggle  against  the  apathy 
encrondored  by  fear ;  now  he  had  to  check  the  remissness 
which  sprunir  from  an  over-estimate  of  success.     *  What-  I 
ever/  he  .-iaitl,  "  may  be  the  policy  of  European  courts  I 
durinc  this  winter,  tneir  negotiations  will  prove  too  pre- 1 
cariouff  a  dependence   tor  lis  to  trust  to.      Our  wisaom  ' 


should  dictate  a  serious  preparation  for  war,  and,  i:i  thit 
state,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  aeciife  against 
every  event.*  Congress  concurred  in  these  sentiments. 
The  commander-in-diief  addressed  circular  letters  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  states,  urging  them  to  make  strenaoos 
exertions  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In  the  middle  of  April 
he  joined  the  army  and  established  his  head-quartera  it 
Newburgh.  Little  progress  was  made  by  the  states  in  filling 
up  their  quotas,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  he  was  obliijed  to 
remonstrate  with  them  in  energetic  terms.  Great  discon- 
tent prevailed  in  the  army,  on  account  of  the  treatment  it 
had  experienced,  and  a  wish  spread  that  Washington  should 
establish  a  monarchy  in  the  United  States.  In  the  raean- 
time  negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced,  the  FVench 
army  withdrawn,  and  the  American  army,  after  an  inir- 
tive  summer,  was  sent  back  into  winter-quaiten.  The  winter 
passed  in  an  angry  correspondence  beiween  the  officcn  of 
tlie  army  and  Congress.  An  address  from  Washington  ^15ft 
March,  1783)  was  required  to  restore  the  good  temper  of  the 
officers.  Having  pexsitled  them,  he  became  their  advocate 
with  Congress,  and  obtained  the  concession  of  their  d^ 
mands.  On  the  8th  of  June  he  addressed  his  last  official  com- 
munication, a  circular  letter  to  the  ffovemors  of  the  rfatei 
urging  upon  them: — an  indissoluble  union  of  the  states: 
regard  to  public  justice ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  militarr 
peace-establishment ;  and  mutual  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  different  states.  On  the  25th  of  November  the 
British  evacuated  New  York.  On  the  4th  of  December 
Washington  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  officers  of  the 
army.  And  on  the  23rd  of  December  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission to  Congress. 

We  must  pass  briefly  over  the  interval  which  septntci 
the  epoch  of  Washington  the  soldier  from  that  of  Washing- 
ton the  statesman — tne  few  years  which  elapsed  betwenj 
the  resignation  of  his  command  in  December,  1783,  and  Us 
election  as  first  president  of  the  United  States  in  Febroanr, 
1789.  It  was  for  him  no  period  of  idleness.  In  addition 
to  a  liberal  increase  of  hospitality  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  management  of  his  larte 
estates,  he  actively  promoted  in  his  own  State  schemesV 
internal  navigation,  acts  for  encour^iging  education,  and 
plans  for  the  civilisation  of  the  Indians.  He  acted  as  d^ 
legate  from  Virginia  to  the  Convention,  which  fransed  tJfr 
first  constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  now  tuhi  to 
contemplate  him  as  President. 

Washmgton  left  Mount  Vernon  for  New  York,  wWch 
was  then  the  seat  of  Coneress,  on  the  leth  of  April  ITTO. 
His  journey  was  a  triumphal  procession.  He  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  the  30th  of  April,  with  relijjious  services,  pro- 
cessions, and  other  solemnities,  which  the  ultra-repubhcan 
partv'  have  since  done  away  with. 

The  new  president's  first  step  was  to  request  elaborate 
reports  from  the  secretary  of  foreiirn  affairs,  the  secretan 
of  war,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  treasurv.  Thei 
reports  he  read,  and  condensed  with  his  own  hanci,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  treasuiy  board.  The  voluminous  officii) 
correspondence  in  the  public  archives,  fVom  the  time  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  till  the  time  he  entered  on  the  prcsidencv. 
he  read,  abridged,  and  studied,  with  the  view  of  fixing  id 
his  mind  every  important  point  that  had  been  discussed, 
and  the  histoiy  of  what  had  been  done. 

His  arrangements  lor  the  transaction  of  business  and 
reception  of  visitors  were  characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of 
order  which  had  marked  him  when  a  boy  and  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  Every  Tuesday,  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  lour,  he  was  prepared  to  receive  such  persons  as  chos* 
to  call.  Every  Friday  afternoon  the  rooms  were  open  in 
like  manner  f()r  visits  to  Mrs.  Washington.  He  accepted 
no  invitations  to  dinner,  but  invited  to  his  own  table  foreign 
ministers,  officers  of  the  government,  and  others  in  such 
numbers  as  his  domestic  establishment  could  accommo- 
date. Tlie  rest  of  the  week-days  wore  devoted  to  busine* 
appointments.  No  visits  were  received  on  Sunday,  or  pro- 
miscuous company  admitted ;  he  attended  churcli  regularir, 
and  the  rest  of  that  day  was  his  own. 

The  organization  of  the  excttutivc  departments  wis 
decreed  by  act  of  Congress  durinji:  the  first  session.  They 
were  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs  falTerwards  called 
the  department  of  state,  and  includins:  both  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs^,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  war.  It  devolved 
upon  the  president  to  select  proper  pei-sons  to  fill  the 
several  offices.  Jefferson  was  appointea  secretary  of  state; 
Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury  :  and  Knox^  secn^^iry 
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ington's  commanding  characler  and  isolation  from  party 
liad  preserved  this  degree  of  strength  to  the  holders  of  his 
own  political  vie\ys ;  his  successor  Adams  being  a  party- 
man,  by  his  injudicious  identification  of  himself  with  the 
fedeiahsts  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  democrats. 
AVashington  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  the  installation 
of  his  successor,  and  immediately  afterwards  returned  to 
Mount  Vernon. 

lie  survived  till  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  but,  except 
when  sunuuoned  in  May,  1798,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  provincial  army  on  tne  prospect  of  a  war  with  France, 
did  not  again  engage  in  ]^ublic  business. 

The  character  ot  \Vashington  is  one  of  simple  and  sub- 
stantial greatness.  His  passions  were  vehement,  but  con- 
centrated, and  thoroughly  under  control.  An  irresistible 
strength  of  will  was  the  secret  of  his  power.  Luckily  for 
his  countr}'  this  strong  will  was  combined  with  a  singulaily 
well-balanced  mind,  with  much  sagacity,  much"  bene- 
volence, much  love  of  justice.  Witliout  possessing  a  spark 
of  what  may  be  called  genius,  Washington  was  endowed  with 
a  rare  quickness  of  perception  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  an  eager  desire  of  knowledge.  Ilis  extremely  metho- 
dical habits,  which  in  a  person  en^a^ed  in  less  important 
matters  would  almost  have  appeared  ridiculous,  enabled  hitn 
to  iind  time  for  every  tiling,  and  were  linked  with  a  talent 
for  organization.  During  the  War  of  Independence  he  was 
the  defensive  force  of  America:  wanting  him,  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  the  democratic  mass  must  have 
resolved  itself  into  its  elements.  To  place  Washington  as 
a  warrior  on  a  footing  with  the  Ca>sars,  Napoleons,  and 
Frederics,  would  be  absurd.  He  lost  more  battles  than  lie 
chained,  and  he  lost  them  from  defective  strategy.  But  he 
kept  an  army  together  and  kept  up  resistance  tothe  enemy 
under  more  adverse  circumstances  than  any  other  geaeral 
ever  did.  His  services  aa  a  statesman  were  petty  similar 
in  kind.  He  upheld  the  organisation  of  tne  American 
state  duiin^i:  the  tiiiit  eight  years  of  its  existence,  amid  the 
Ktoims  of  Jacobinical  controversy,  and  gave  it  time  to  con- 
solidate. No  other  Ameiican  but  himself  could  have  done 
this :  for  of  all  the  American  leaders,  he  was  the  only  one 
of  whom  men  felt  that  he  differed  from  themselves.  The 
rest  were  soldiers  or  civilians,  federalists  or  democrats,  but 
he  was  Washin£:ton.  The  awe  and  reverence  felt  for  him 
was  blended  with  affection  fur  his  kindly  qualities,  and 
except  for  a  brief  period  towards  the  close  of  his  second 
presidential  term,  there  has  been  but  one  sentiment  enter- 
tained towards  him  throughout  the  Union — that  of  reveren- 
tial love.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  natures  whom  greatness 
followed  without  his  appearing  to  seek  for  it. 

Jeffei-son's  sketch  of  Washington's  character,  quoted  by 
Tucker,  with  the  remark  tliat  it  *  has  ever}'  appearance  of 
candour,  as  it  praises  without  extravagance,  qualifies  its 
commendations  with  caution  and  moderation,  and  does  not 
blame  at  all,'  is  valuable  as  coming  from  one  whp  long 
enjoyed  oppoilunilies  of  close  personal  obser\'ation,  was 
a  shrewd  judtre  of  character,  and  the  leader  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Washington's  general  policy.  It  is  as  fol- 
lo\>s: — 

'  His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the 
very  firs>t  order;  his  penetmtion  strong,  though  not  so 
acute  as  that  of  a  Newton,  Uacon,  or  Locke,  and,  as  far  as 
he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in 
opeiation,  beinsr  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagination, 
but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence'the  common  remark  of  his 
officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war, 
where  hearinfi:  all  sugurestions,  he  selected  whatever  was 
best ;  and  certainly  no  jfeneral  ever  planned  his  battles 
more  judiciously.  'But  ii"  deianjced  during  the  coui-se  of 
action,  if  any  meral)er  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden 
circumstances,  he  was  slow  ni  a  re-adjustment.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field,  and  rarely 
against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was 
incapable  of  fear,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest 
unconcern.  Perhaps  the  stromrest  feature  in  lus  character 
waw  prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every 
coHMderation  was  maturely  weighed ;  refraining,  if  he  saw  a 
doubt,  but  wtien  once  decided,  going  through  with  his  pur- 
pose, w  hatcver  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  wasthe  most 
pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known  ;  no 
motives  ot  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred, 
being  able  to  bias  liis  decision.  He  was  indeed  in  ever^ 
sen>e  of  the  word  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His 
tcuipe.  V.U--  n:i«iua!iy  i;ii»:d)]i;  ami  hiirh-tonod*   but  reflec- 


tion and  resolution  had  obtained  a  Unn  and  habitual  u- 
cendency  over  it.  If  ever  however  it  broke  its  bonds,  !« 
was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  ht 
was  honourable,  l3ut  exact ;  liberal  in  contributions  tt 
whatever  promised  utility ;  but  frowning  and  unyieldiise 
on  all  visionary  projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  hn 
charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections ;  but  hr 
exactly  calculated  e\ery  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  soV 
esteem  proportioned  to  it.  His  person  was  fine,  his  stature 
exactly  what  one  would  wish  ;  his  deportment  easy,  erec: 
and  noble ;  the  best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  mc< 
graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback.  Althoog). 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  unreserreu 
with  safety,  he  took  a  fVee  share  in  conversation,  his  collo- 
quial talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither 
copiousness  of  ideas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  pubSc. 
when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unreadv 
short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  dif- 
Aisely,  in  an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  he  nad  acquired 
by  conversation  with  the  world,  for  his  education  vti 
merely  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  whid 
he  aJded  surveying.  His  time  was  employed  in  actio:, 
chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  agriculture  and 
English  history.  His  correspondence  became  necessan!;. 
extensive,  and  with  journalising  his  agricultural  proceed- 
ings occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors,  ih 
the  whole  his  character  was  in  its  mass  perfect,  in  nothia: 
bad,  in  a  few  points  indifferent ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfect!} 
to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place  him  in  -the  same  eori- 
stellation  with  w-Iiatever  worthies  have  merited  from  nun 
an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his  was  the  singulc 
destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  &ue- 
cessfully  through  an  arduous  war  for  the  establishment  of 
its  independence  ;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  thf 
birth  of  a  government  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  untj! 
it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train ;  arid  o: 
scrupulously  obeying  the  laws  through  the  whole  of  hL 
career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  x^oM 
furnishes  no  other  example." 

(Jared  Sparkes,  Life  of  JJashi/igion  ;  Judgce  Marshal!. 
Life  of  JVashin^ton ;  George  Tucker,  Life  of  TfiouuuJ*J' 
ferson  ;  The  JVritings  nf  George  B'a^hington^  edited  U 
Jared  Sparkes.) 

WASHITA,  or  ONASHITA.     [Mississippi,  River.] 

WASP,  the  name  familiaily  applied  in  English  to  in- 
sects of  the  genus  Vespa^  of  which  there  are  several  nutiw 
species.  The  hornet,  J'esjxi  Crabro,  is  the  largest,  and  ic 
Britain  occui-s  only  in  the  southern  counties,  building  i^ 
nest  in  trees,  and  woi king  night  and  day.  It  passes  tfcc 
winter  in  deep  holes,  which  it  excavutos  in  decayed  tree* 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  Of  the  other  indigencL- 
species,  the  Vespa  vulgaris  is  the  most  common.  11  i*  i 
ground-wasp,  as  is  also  the  Veapa  rufa,  a  rarer  speci€^ 
xnaking  smaller  nests  and  associated  in  less  populous  so- 
cieties. Of  tree-wa.sps  we  have  Fespa  hoUatica  of  Lr- 
nseus,  which  is  the  P'expa  Anglica  of  Leach,  and  the 
Vespa  Briiannica  of  the  last-named  author.  A  new  Bri- 
tish species  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  J«pi 
borealiif,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  in  an  interesting  papt; 
on  British  wasps,  in  the  '  Zoologist '  for  June,  1843.  It 
lives  in  fir-woods  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. 

Wasps  live  in  societies,  composed  of  females,  iuales.aa(l 
neulei-s  or  workers,  which  are  essentially  females,  but  have 
the  reproductive  organs  unde\  eloped  or  passive.  Tht 
females  are  usually  largest,  but  of  them  there  are  twc 
sizes — one  veiy  much  larger  than  the  neuters,  and  lavinj 
eggs  which  produce  two  .sexes,  while  the  other  is  about 
the  same  size,  and  lavs  only  male  esgs.  The  larger  kinu 
are  produced  later  than  the  workers,  and  come  forth  to 
be  queens  and  to  found  new  colonies  in  the  following 
spring.  Destined  to  become  the  monarch  of  a  populous 
state,  the  ciueen-mother  is  at  fiist  an  outcast  and  alooe. 
lndustr>'  effects  her  ereatness.  With  instinctive  ambition, 
ere  her  subjects  are  born,  she  lays  the  foundations  of  \ht 
metropolis  of  her  kingdom,  building  the  first  houses  her- 
self. She  then  gives  birth  to  their  first  inhabitants,  whom 
blie  feeds  and  nurses  without  assistance.  *  At  length,'  to 
quote  the  animated  description  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  'sh« 
receives  the  rewaixl  of  her  perseverance  and  labour,'  and. 
from  being  a  solitary,  unconnected  individual,  ia  the  au 
tunin  is  enabled  to  rival  the  queen  of  the  hive  in  Ibf 
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lord  and  tenant,  and  between  the  tenant  for  life  and  the 
remainder-man  or  reversioner.  As  between  the  landlord 
aiid  tenant  it  is  now  settled  that  the  latter  may  at  anv 
timc  during  the  currency  of  the  lease  take  away 'all  such 
elnmtiey-pieces,  wainscot,  &c.,  vessels  and  other  things 
necessary  for  trade,  as  he  has  himself  erected,  provided  he 
do  not  thereby  leave  the  house  or  building  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  wnen  he  entered :  but  he  cannot  do  so  alter 
the  expiration  of  the  term  without  being  guilty  of  tres- 
TAss.  xhe  same  doctrine  appears  to  be  established  as  be- 
tween the  tenant  for  life  and  the  remainder-man ;  but  as 
between  the  heir  and  the  executor  the  old  rule  of  law 
seems  still  to  hold.  (See  Amos  and  Ferard  On  Fix- 
tures.\ 

3.  In  opening  mines  or  pits.  Tenants  for  life  of  lands 
cannot  dig  for  gravel,  lime,  clav,  brick-earth,  stone,  or  the 
like,  unless  for  the  repair  of  buildings  or  manuring  the 
land,  without  being  guuty  of  waste :  nor  can  they  open  a 
new  mine,  though  they  may  work  such  as  are  open.  But 
if  a  person  has  mines  on  his  land,  and  leases  it  with  the 
mines  for  Hfe  or  for  years,  the  lessee  may  work  the  mines, 
that  being  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  derive  advantage 
from  the  grant.     (1  /«*/.,  53  b. ;  5  Rep.,  12.) 

4.  In  chan^ng  the  course  of  husbandry.  The  conver- 
sion of  one  kmd  of  land  into  another,  as  the  changing  of 
meadow-land  into  arable,  is  waste,  because  it  changes  not 
only  the  course  of  husbandly,  but  the  evidence  of  the 
estate.  (1  Inst.,  53  b.)  The  latter  reason  can  apply  only 
to  an  unenclosed  country. 

5.  In  destruction  of  heir-looms.  The  destruction  of 
those  chattels  which,  under  the  name  of  heir-looms,  are  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  inheritance,  is  waste.  Thus  the 
tenant  for  life  of  a  park,  warren,  fish-pond,  or  dove-house, 
who  kills  so  many  of  the  deer,  game,  fish,  or  doves,  as  not 
to  leave  them  sufficiently  stored,  is  guilty  of  waste.  (1  Inst,, 
53  a,  b.)     [Tenant  for  Life  ;  Term  of  Years.] 

Permissive  Waste  consists  chiefly  in  allowing  the  build- 
ings upon  an  estate  to  go  to  decay.  If  a  house  was  ruinous 
at  the  time  when  the  tenant  came  into  possession,  he  is  not 
punishable  for  allowing  it  to  fall  down,  for  in  that  case  he 
IS  not  bound  to  repair  it ;  but  it  is  waste  to  pull  it  down, 
unless  he  rebuilds  it.  (1  Inst.,  53  a.)  It  is  a  general 
rule  that  the  waste  which  arises  IVom  the  act  of  God  is 
excuseable,  a^  if  a  house  falls  in  consequence  of  a  tempest. 
But  if  the  destruction  of  the  house  by  the  tempest  has  been 
owing  to  its  being  out  of  repair,  the  tenant  is  guilty 
of  waste  :  and  so  ne  will  be  if  he  do  not  repair  a  house 
which  has  been  uncovered  or  damaged  only  by  tempest. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  the  banks  of  a  river,  while  in  a 
state  of  proper  repair,  are  destroyed  by  a  sudden  flood,  the 
tenant  is  not  answerable.  (1  /if*/., '53  a,  b.)  The  rule 
applies  also  to  the  case  of  a  house  burnt  down  by  acci- 
dent. (6  Ann.,  c.  31,  8.  6.)  But  in  these  and  all  similar 
cases  the  tenant  will  still  be  t>ound  to  repair  or  rebuild, 
if  he  have  entered  into  a  general  covenant  to  repair. 
[Tenant  and  Landlord.] 

Tenants  in  tail,  as  they  have  estates  of  inheritance,  are 
entitled  to  commit  every  kind  of  waste ;  but  this  power 
continues  and  can  be  exercised  only  during  the  life  of  the 
tenant  in  tail.  Thus  if  trees  growing  on  the  land,  and  sold 
by  the  tenant  in  tail,  are  not  cut  during  the  life  of  the 
Vendor,  they  will  descend  as  part  of  the  inheritance.  So 
tenants  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  are  not  im- 
peachable for  waste,  but,  like  tenants  for  Hfe  when  their 
estates  are  given  without  impeachment  of  waste,  may  be 
restrained  from  wilftilly  destro^^ing  the  estate.  (2  Cha. 
Ca,,  92.)  A  mortgagee  in  fee  in  possession  has  a  right 
at  law  to  commit  any  kind  of  waste,  being  then  considered 
as  the  absolute  owner  of  the  inheritance,  but  he  will  be 
restrained  by  a  court  of  equity,  which  will  direct  an 
account  of  timber  cut  down,  and  order  it  to  be  applied 
in  reduction  of  the  mortgage  debt  (2  Vem.,  392.) 
Tenants  by  courtesy  and  tenants  in  dower  are,  like  any  other 
tenants  for  life,  prohibited  from  committing  any  kind  of 
waste.  Oopyholdera  also  cannot,  unless  there  be  a  special  | 
custom  to  warrant  it,  commit  any  kind  of  waste,  and  ever}'  . 
species  of  waste  not  warranted  by  the  custom  of  the  manor  i 
operates  as  a  forfeiture  ol*  the  copyhold.  {13  Eejj.,  68.) 
Bishops,  rectors,  parsons,  vicars,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
persons,  being  considered  in  most  respects  as  tenants  for 
life  of  the  lands  which  they  hold  in  nght  of  the  church, 
are  disabled  from  committing  any  kind  of  waste. 

The  original  remedy  for  waste  was  that  under  the  statute 


of  MarlbridjB^e,  52  Hen.  III.,  c.  24,  which  gave  to  the  owner 
of  the  inheritance  an  action  of  waste  ugainst  the  tenant  for 
lite,  in  which  he  was  entitled  to  recover  full  damages  for 
the  waste  committed.  But  as  this  remedy  was  ofleii  found 
inadequate,  it  was  enacted  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  6 
Edw.  I.,  c.  5,  that  the  place  wasted  should  be  recovered, 
toicether  with  treble  damages  for  the  injury  done  to  the  in- 
heritance. No  person  was  entitled  to  an  action  of  wast« 
X'nst  a  tenant  for  life  under  these  statutes,  except  bin 
had  the  estate  of  inheritance  immediately  expectant  on 
the  determination  of  the  estate  for  life ;  so  that  if  there  wen 
an  existing  estate  of  freehold  interposed  between  the  e»1s!e 
for  life  and  that  of  inheritance,  the  right  of  action  was  ws- 
pended.  (I  Inst.,  53,  h.)  The  action  of  waste  had  lonj;; 
given  way  to  the  much  more  expeditious  and  easy  remedy 
by  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  in  the  nature  of  wuU. 
which  may  be  brought  by  the  person  in  reversion  or  re- 
mainder for  life  or  for  years,  as  well  as  in  fee,  andinwhid 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  costs,  which  he  could  not  ban 
in  an  action  of  waste  (2  Saund.,  252,  n.  7);  and  the  writ  of 
waste  is  now  finally  abolished  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  TV.,  c 
27,  s.  36.  It  seems  that  there  was  formerly  no  remedr 
for  mere  permissive  waste  after  the  death  of  the  tenant 
though  if  the  estate  of  the  tenant  was  beneiited  by  the  in- 
jury inflicted,  as  if  money  was  derived  to  it  from  the  atle 
of  trees  cut  down,  an  action  for  the  value  of  the  property 
might  have  been  sustained  against  the  executor.  (Covp!, 
376.)  Now  however,  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  42,  s.  3. 
remedies  by  action  of  trespass  or  trespass  on  the  case  m 
given  against  the  executors  of  any  deceased  person  for  act 
wrong  committed  by  him  in  his  lifetime  against  the  reti 
or  personal  property  of  another  within  six  months  of  his 
death,  provided  the  action  be  brought  within  six  montlb 
after  the  personal  representatives  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  administration  of  the  estate. 

But  the  most  complete  remedy  in  cases  of  waste  is  thai 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  upon  application  to  it  b?' 
bill,  will  not  only  direct  an  account  to  be  taken  and  all*- 
faction  to  be  made  for  the  damage  done,  but  will  inter- 
pose by  way  of  injunction  to  restrain  the  commisBion  of 
future  waste.  The  Court  of  Ec^uity  will  grant  its  au«t- 
tance  against  the  commission  ot  waste  wherever  the  ca* 
appears  to  require  it,  and  though  the  plaintiff  is  not  in  i 
condition  to  maintain  an  action  at  law.  (3  Atk.,  91,  211, 
723.)  Thus  when  there  are  trustees  to  preserve  contingent 
remainders,  the  CouK  of  Chancery  will  not  allow  waste  tob( 
committed  by  collusion  between  the  tenant  for  Hfe  and  tht 
owner  of  the  next  vented  estate  of  inheritance,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  persons  not  in  esse ;  and  where  the  tenant  for 
life  was  also  the  owner  of  the  next  existing  estate  of  inhe- 
ritance, subject  to  contingent  remainders  in  tail,  the  conri 
has  interfered  to  prevent  him  from  committing  waste  1« 
the  prejudice  of  intermediate  contingent  remainder-men. 
(Cruise,  2>f^.  tit.  2.  c.  7.)  On  the  other  hand,  where  tik 
tenant  in  possession  has  no  power  to  cut  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  persons  entitltH 
to  the  inheritance  to  cut  down  timber  on  the  land,  thr 
court  sometimes  directs  it  to  be  done.  [Timber  and  tIji- 
bejel-Treks.]  It  will  also  grant  an  injunction  against  waitc 
pendente  lite ;  and  in  such  ca^es  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  plaintiff  should  wait  till  waste  is  actually  comnuUed: 
it  is  sufficient  if  an  intention  to  commit  waste  appean.  or 
if  the  defendant  insists  upon  his  right  to  do  so.  (2  Atk.. 
182.) 

It  has  long  been  usual  when  estates  for  life  are  expressK 
limited,  to  insert  a  clause  dfcclaring  that  the  tenant  shall 
hold  the  lands  *  without  impeachment  of  waste.'  These 
words  wei-e  originally  intended  merely  to  exempt  the 
tenant  from  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  Marlbhdge,  but 
it  has  lontr  been  settled  that  they  enable  him  to  cut  down 
timber  and  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use.  The  powen  of  the 
tenant  for  life  under  tliis  clause  are,  however,  so  far  re- 
strained in  equity,  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  commit  mali- 
cious wabte  so  as  to  destroy  the  estate,  nor  to  cut  down 
timber  serving  for  shelter  or  ornament  to  a  mansion-house, 
nor  timber  unfit  to  be  felled,  v-  Vem.  738  ;  3  Atk.  215. > 
Tikis  is  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  Equitable  Waste.  But 
in  these  cases  the  court  will  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
remainder-man  for  timber  already  cut  down.  (^2  Ab.,  £o. 
759.)  The  privilege  of  the  tenant  for  life  under  the  wortt 
•  without  impeachment  of  waste'  are  annexed  in  privitv 
tp  his  estitte,  and  determine  with  it.  Thus  it  seems  that  ii* 
a  lease  wen'  inade  to  one  for  the  life  of  another  v^ithout  im- 
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The  arbor  of  the  fir^t  wb<^«^l,  a.  Fig.  I,  oCih^  t^p^fAi^g- 
tniin,hiisin  it  a  hook  whii^h  take^  ht^d  of  tbc^  iaiier  end  of 
the  repeitling  mnin-Npumj?,  Uw  oofer  «jn^!  of  wMcK  U 
sceorpd  to  tbti*  hSd<>  of  a  harrel,  wltlfh  is  fixed  ioimovcaljly 
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attached  to  it  a  smallw  ratchet,  into  the  teeth  of  which  a 
click  i«  forced  by  a  spring. .  The  click  and  spring  being 
fixed  to  the  wheel  a,  so  that  when  tlie  arbor  is  turned  (by 
the  repeating  motion-work)  in  the  direction  to  wind  up 
the  spring,  the  ratchet  R  turns  without  the  wheel  a,  but  in 
its  effort  to  set  back  to  its  original  position  it  brings  the 
wheel  a  wifli  it,  and  consequently  gives  motion  to  the 
whole  of  the  repeat  ing-train  and  also  to  the  motion-work.  In 
the  return  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  R  catch  wi,  asmall  moveable 
raising  piece  forming  the  tail  of  the  hammer  H,  and  cause 
it  to  strike.  A  spring  attached  to  the  upper  frame-plate 
acts  on  the  part  n  of  the  tail  m,  and  forces  it  against  a  stop 
to  keep  the  tail  in  a  proper  position  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  ratchet-teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  of  a  suffi- 
cient motion  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  allow  the  ratchet- 
teeth  to  pass  the  tail  during  the  backward  motion,  or 
when  the  repeating-spring  is  being  wound  up. 

No.  2  represente  the  repeating  motion-work  which  is 
outside  the  frames,  and  under  the  dial,  the  dial  being 
removed  to  sliow  the  work.  P  is  the  pendant-shank  or 
push-piece,  passing  through  the  socket  or  pipe  O.  On 
the  end  of  P  is  a  piece  of  steel  p,  filed  flat  on  its  under 
side,  which  flat  part  slides  against  a  piece  of  steel  screwed 
to  the  inside  of  the  case,  and  serves  to  keep  the  pendant 
from  turning  round,  and  the  end  of  the  piece  at  p  is 
formed  with  a  small  projecting  rim  or  bead,  which  pre- 
vents it  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  socket.  The  end  p 
of  the  pusher,  when  forced  in,  acts  on  the  rounded  end  or 
heel  h  of  the  lever  C  C,  whose  centre  of  motion  is  the 
screw  C,  and  attached  to  its  other  extremity  is  one  end  of 
a  chain  s  «,  which  passes  round  a  pulley  B,  on  a  stud  flxed 
in  the  plate,  a  J  has  its  other  end  attached  to  the  circum- 
ference of  another  pulley,  A,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
squared  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  ratchet  R,  No.  1,  to  which 
the  first  wheel  a  of  the  repeat  ing-train  is  attached  as  before 
described ;  so  that  by  pushing  in  the  piece  P,  the  pulley 
A  and  with  it  the  ratchet  R  are  made  to  revolve,  and 
wind  up  the  spring  which  is  to  put  the  repeating-train  in 
motion ;  and  the  arm  b  of  the  lever  C  C  limits  the  dis- 
tance to  which  C  C  can  be  pushed,  b}'  coming  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  12  steps  in  the  snaif  L,  which  regulates 
the  numbers  of  ratchet-teeth  in  R,  Fig,  1,  which  are  to 
pass  the  hammer-tail  or  raising-piece  m,  in  order  that  on 
their  return,  by  the  reaction  of  the  spring,  they  may  cause 
the  hammer  to  strike  the  required  number  of  blows. 

The  snail  L,  Fig.  2,  is  firmly  screwed  to  the  star-wheel 
E,  with  which  it  turns  on  the  stud  or  screw  V  ;  the  whole 
(namely,  the  star-wheel,  snail,  stud,  and  spring,  ?,  ?,  x) 
carried  by  the  all-or-nothing  piece  T  R,  whose  centre  of 
motion  is  T.  The  spring  or  jumper  S  keeps  the  star-wheel 
and  snail  steady. 

/*,  1,  2,  3,  represent  the  steps  in  the  quarter-snail  N, 
Fig.  2,  which  is  attached  immoveab!y  to  the  canon- 
pinion  D,  which  latter  carries  the  minute-hand  and  is  fixed 
spring-tight  on  to  the  piolonged  arbor  of  the  centre-wheel 
(which  revolves  in  an  hour). 

Attached  to  the  quailer-snail  N  is  the  surprise  Z,  which 
has  a  motion  concontiic  with  the  canon-pinion  and  extre- 
mity of  the  quarter-snail :  into  the  surprise  Z  is  put  a  pin  o, 
one  end  of  which  serves  to  limit  the  motion  of  the  sur- 
prise Z  by  passinjc  through  a  slit  in  the  snail  N,  and  the  other 
end  sei-ves  to  shilt  the  hour-snail  L,  by  acting  on  the  teeth 
of  the  star-wheel ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pin  o  has  shifted  the 
star  so  far  as  to  bring  one  of  the  points  just  past  the  aneru- 
lar  point  of  the  jumper  s,  the  star  and  with  it  the  snail  L 
and  siu-prise  Z  are  thrown  suddenly  lorwaid  by  the  jumper, 
and  made  to  assume  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing,  by 
the  succeeding  tooth  to  the  one  which  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  pin  o  coming  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
pin  0.  This  shining  of  the  star  and  surprise  is  made  to 
occur  exactly  as  the  minute-hand  comes  to  the  hour,  and 
the  use  of  the  surprise  is  to  receive  the  end  of  the  arm  6, 
which  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  come  on  the  edge  of 
the  snail,  and  sometimes  to  pass  it  and  fall  on  step  3 
whenever  the  push-piece  was  thrust  in,  when  the  minute- 
hand  was  at  the  hour,  or  60,  on  the  dial ;  by  this  contrivance 
the  change  from  hour  to  hour  is  made  instantaneously. 

P  is  the  quarter-rack,  whose  centre  of  motion  is  Q', 
having  teeth  at  the  extremities  F  and  G,  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  double  blows  for  the  quarters,  for  whicn  purpose 
there  is  another  hammer  N',  seen  in  No.  1,  called  the  quar- 
ter-hammer. K  is  a  piece  fitted  on  over  the  pulley  A  to  the 
square  end  of  the  arbor  of  tlie  first  wheel  a,  Fig.  I,  of  the 


repeating-train,  and  serves  to  bring  back  the  quarter-rack 
Q,  Fig.  2,  to  its  original  place  by  acting  on  the  pin  G  by 
that  part  of  it  which  is  formed  by  a  straight  line  drawn  to 
the  centre  of  A,  and  which  does  not  take  hold  of  the  pin  G 
until  all  the  blows  of  the  hammer  denoted  by  the  hour- 
hand  and  determined  by  the  hour-snail  have  been  giren. 
It  will  easily  be  seen  how  by  the  action  of  this  piece  K  oo 
pin  G  the  teetli  at  F  and  G  are  made  to  act  in  rapid  suc- 
cession on  the  two  pieces  q  and  6,  which  are  attached  to 
the  prolonged  axes  of  the  hour  and  quarter  hammers,  and 
are  acted  on  by  springs  9  and  10,  so  as  to  allow  the  teeth 
of  the  quarter-racK  te  pass  them  when  it  falls  against  the 
quarter-snail,  which  latter  determines  the  number  of  quir- 
ters  to  be  struck,  according  as  the  rack  falls  on  the  steps 
1,  2,  and  3,  into  which  positions  the  rack  is  thrown  by  i 
spring  D.  When  the  arm  k  by  acting  on  6  brings  bsck 
the  ciuarter-rack,  the  pail  m  presses  against  the  all-or- 
nothing  piece  T  R,  giving  it,  together  with  the  star-wheel,  i 
small  degree  of  motion  concentric  to  T,  the  quantity  of 
motion  l^ing  limited  by  a  stud  fixed  in  the  frame-plate, 
and  passing  through  a  small  opening  or  hole  in  T  Rat  j, 
T  R  being  kept  in  its  proper  position  by  a  ^nng  i  x  fixed 
on  T  R  acting  against  the  stud  in  the  plate.  The  hour-haoh 
mer  has  in  it  a  pin,  3,  coming  up  through  an  opening,  3.  in 
the  plate ;  the  spring  r  acts  on  this  pin,  and  causes  the  hsis- 
mer  to  strike  ;  it  has  also  another  pin,  2,  coming  through  the 
plate,  on  which  the  piece  q  acts  to  make  it  give  blows  for 
the  quarters ;  the  quarter-hammer  has  a  similar  pin  comio; 
through  opening  4,  on  which  spring  7  presses  for  a  similar 
purpose.  When  the  quarter-rack  is  brought  back  to  its 
original  position,  namely,  that  which  it  had  before  the 
puSi-piece  P  was  thrust  m,  the  part  m  will  have  passed  be- 
yond the  end  R  of  the  all-or-nothing,  which  in  its  passage 
m  will  have  pressed  outwards :  when  m  has  passed  the  end 
R,  T  R  is  brought  back  to  its  place  by  i  or,  and  prevents  the 
return  of  the  quarter-rack :  n  is  another  part  of  the  qualte^ 
rack,  which,  when  the  rack  is  brought  home,  acts  upon  the 
raising  piece  or  tail  m  (No.  1),  through  the  medium  of  the 
pin  I,  which  is  fixed  in  it,  and  turns  it  into  such  a  poiitioB 
that  it  shall  not  engage  with  the  teeth  in  the  ratchet  R 
(No.  1) :  thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  all-or-nothing  piece 
serves  the  important  purpose  of  preventing  any  blows  (nm 
being  struck  unless  the  push-piece  is  pushed  quite  home, 
so  that  the  arm  b  comes  in  contact  with  the  hour-snail  L, 
and  ^ives  motion  to  the  all-or-nothing  T  R,  which,  bf 
releasing  the  quarter-rack,  frees  it  from  the  pin  I  and 
allows  the  raising-piece  in  No.  1  to  take  the  proper  posi- 
,tion  for  engaging  with  the  teeth  in  the  ratchet  R  (No.  1): 
12  is  a  stud  to  carry  the  minute-wheel,  which,  as  well  ai 
the  hour-wheel,  is  omitted  to  prevent  confusion.  It  mvA 
also  be  remarked  that,  when  that  quarter  of  the  circun- 
ference  of  the  quarter-snail  which  is  marked  A  is  in  such 
a  position  as  to  receive  the  end  of  the  quarter-rack  upon 
it,  the  hour  only  can  be  struck,  as  it  does  not  admit  oi^ 
iicient  motion  in  the  quarter-rack  to  allow  the  teeth  at 
F  and  G  to  come  into  action  with  the  hammer-tails^aQd 
this  position  occurs  immediately  alter  the  star-wheel  has 
been  shifted  by  the  pin  o  and  the  surprise  tlu'own  into  the 
position  with  regard  to  the  quarter-rack  shown  in  the 
figure,  and  which  it  retains  until  the  pin  o  comes  in  coo- 
tact  with  another  tooth  in  the  star-wneel,  by  which  it  u 
moved  under  the  fii-st  quarter  of  the  snail,  where  it  is 
retained  until  the  next  shirting  of  the  star,  thereby  en- 
ablina:  the  three-quarters  to  be  struck  till  the  very  moment 
that  the  shilling  takes  place,  which  is  at  the  hour,  orGO  tn* 
the  minute-hand,  when  the  surprise  flies  forward,  and,  shouU 
the  watch  be  struck  immediately,  would  receive  the  end 
of  the  quarter-rack,  and  prevent  any  more  than  the  hour 
being  stmck. 

WATCH  AND  WARD  is  the  antient  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  of  property  in  towns: 
traie/iing  relates  to  the  night,  ward  to  the  day. 

The  duty  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  no  doubt  prevailed 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  although  it  is  usually  stated  to  have 
been  imposed  by  the  statute  of  Winchester  ( 13  Edward  L 
c.  4).  The  words  of  the  statute  are : — *  And  henceforth  it 
is  commanded  that  watches  be  made  as  formeily  they  were 
accustomed  to  be ;  that  is  to  say,  from  Ascension-day  to 
Michaelmas-day,  in  every  city  by  six  men  at  each  gate,  is 
every  borough  by  twelve  men,  in  every  open  town  by  six 
or  four  men,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants ;  aad 
that  they  watch  all  the  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 
And  if  any  stranger  pass  by  them,  he  shall  be  arratcd 
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R#  »huri*»  BFiT  liijud  vtilh  r<j^ia  uf  roik*,  wUicU  t-xli^nd  to 
differiiut  dislaxici'-i  inlo  tbr-  «#a,  i\h»>5**  tb<^v  Mf>d  like  hi^fh 
ilccp Willis,  i»o  that  it  tmno'  ^  ^    :  ■ '         -U.  It  }ta« 

thundancc  of  eocaa-psilni  ^  id  »\Yi'ct 

it  i*  covfrvd  vvilb  lri?e«.    The  nutaber  of  lobstbitanti*  U 
rhum  about  40iKJ,  or./i  thnf  .,i  tfi,.  whole  ^roup  is  tatu 
in  ate  a  ht  16,000.     T:  i  jiize,  colour,  .ind  fcniti 
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tlu^s  not  diStTmuth  from  that  ottbi*  nciji^hbouiin^^  gtouiw. 
They  ba^l  alst*  lirnved  at  tbi'  k^ujc  sUigfl  of  civibxjifion  wlun 
the  mi*Jiionari4.'i,  about  Iwelve  years  atifu»  vv*»nt  thert  from 
the  Society  IMmid?;.  It  is  stated  that  hincc  that  time  th«?y 
liav  e  Jid vai  r,  ^  ^ ly  iti  ti vilijiittioii,    (^Cook'si  Third 

^WATELhi,  i.J.Ai  OE  HENRI,  rec<dveiir-t'(?tserid  deei 
■cftnceii*  wras  born  at  Piuis  in  17 Jt*.  Wattk-t  u  distjn- 
^;sji«bcd  aft  one  of  the?  b^st  FretJi^U  critical  writer*  uptm  art 
ttod  Iw  wiut  ako  an  exctfllent  nnrnteur  jnii  titer  and  copper- 
p}ate  elchtT.  Hi?  was  the  son  of  Henri  WaUdet,  rccevcuT- 
^iJn^ml  des  finance**  di^  rOrleaTioi^,  tind  was  educated  at 
tiie  C'oUf^gi*  c»r  Hiirimnrt.  He  vLiited  Germany  and  Italy 
in  lib  youths  ami  uprnt  some?  time  nt  Kome,  wham  hi? 
fiDnned  a  friendship  vvith  the  French  painter  Pierre*  mid 
beotnine  on©  of  the  pupilii  of  the  Frencti  uihoDl  at  Home. 
Hij  relumed  to  Fntut?e,  and  atler  spendii:ig  a  short  time  in 
suciHy  in  Pariis^^  he  retired  to  thtr  count ry^eat  of  Moult u- 
joli*  belanering  hi  Madawe  L&  tJomte*  Ftere  he  wrote  Ui^ 
didncht'  p«x*m,  *  L'Art  de  Peindro,'  which  was  published  in 
17CJL  In  the  same  year  he  waa  i^leeted  ii  member  of  the 
French  Atadyrny*  He  publifthed  also,  near  the  same  lime, 
the  (ir»t  psLTl  of  a  work  entitled  '  De  I'Origine  et  de  la  Be^ 
tination  dee*  Acts  Lib^raiix:*  the  M?eond  part  was  never 
piiblifeh«>d.  Alter  t hi*  time  bo  imit!  a  second  visit  to  Italy, 
in  eompany  with  his  friend  Madame  Le  Comti>  and  the 
At>b6  Ck>nette,  hailing  previously  visited  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. He  waa  everywhere  well  received  on  hit^  journey ♦ 
and  waa  much  noticed  by  tlie  king  of  Sardinia  and  the 
pfl|>e  li^caonico,  Clement  XII  [,  He  was  made  member  of 
tli^  at^ademies  Delia  Cniaca  and  of  Cortona*  and  of  the 
Imttitiite  of  Bobgna.  Aiter  lib  relyni  to  France  a  ^eond 
tmv,  h«  publiahedi  In  1774,  his  '  £ssai  aur  ka  Jardiiii  f * 
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AtuiuapherL*.  Its  »prt:ihc  ijntv  jiy  i»  i,  beiiit^  liir  unit  tvi 
whii'h  fhe  dens^ily  of  all  hquid^  iuid  Koliviw  is  reTcrved,  a*  «. 
LTonvemeut  standard,  on  account  of  tbci  litcility  ivilti  ^vhid^ 
il  VL  oht;iiru'd  in  a  pure  f-tuXv*  A  cnihic  hu  h  of  v%Hftn^  af 
ffr  1^  '  ■  'Ad  30  inches  barotr.. 
252-  i  -,  and  a*  a  cubic    i; 

''■■  :  t'  i  i::i«in*„  it  i*  mthiT  mofv  ihjut  M'  ,  lur 

iiuid  volume  ^  air, 

...,...,  like  f<l'  "tf'—  ^1-"!-  :"■l^  .i.,M-...>  k., 

exposure  to  an 

exeeption,  the  ^  :  _  „  :_:_:,._..,.,.  .  ,  ..j, 
tionate  to  the  degree  ot  heat  to  wlucb  il  us  »id>jet'lcd.  It  jk 
however  found  Umt  watrr  a  fcw  degree>!i  above  it.H  iVeezinjjr" 
point  la  more  denj*e  Umn  exiiclJy  at  it:  for  tJCampH,  if 
wattr  at  40*,  \^hieh  is  the  point  of  itit  ^reate^ri.  denMily,  be 
euoled,  it  eximmls  its  it  cook  till  rtidueed  to  li'I^^  whVn  if 
aolidifieii,  and  tins  eonst ilute^  the  eittception  Iq  the  law  of 
i:cpiifj;iL  fjini  1h  5»  '■ution  ot  tempemtutc.  If  vvalrr  jit  40" 
tfi  5i,  J.  d  1 1  v;  1.1  da  as  the  temperature  liseii,  and  thi*  i* 
*■  o I i  I  u !  n I n  b i  t'  I  o  t  b t  >;;€ n eiul  law ,  Tl iia  e x jmmion  of  w  at er 
by  eold  pioducoH  very  important  cffeeU  in  tla*  econumv  ot* 
nature  ;  for  It' it  intirea»ed  in  density*  the  tvau'ti  ]ii3itionft 
would  isink  down  suece^vely,  and  thu^i  large  bodies  of 
water  would  become  ma^ijieb  of  solid  ice. 

When  water  h  heated  to  a  certain  point,  winch  h  arhl* 
trarily  fixed  on  the  »eal«of  Fahrcnheil'»themometeral  2r2r, 
it  acquires  the  g'reatcst  volume  it  U  €apat>le  of  a^wtiniini^  ; 
it  then  boils,  and  is*  converted  into  vapour*  X  little  beibfv 
ebullition  eommeneei!^  a  flight  noise  i«lu'aix]«  wliifh  i^  i-om' 
monly  called  aimmerinsf ;  thi^i  aiises  from  the  fonnadou  of 
small  bubble*  of  vapoui  or  steam  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vesi^el,  whioh  a-scend,  on  account  of  their  li^hlne!^  into 
the  upper  and  colder  portion  of  the  water ;  in  thiu  they  fki-a 
condensed,  and  the  nohe  results  from  the  jiuddi^u  conden- 
liation  of  t  be  bobbles  of  vapour. 

Steam  at  212'  occupies  about  17W  times  0£  much  apace 
as  the  water  does  from  which  il  is  generated,  h  is  upon  the 
elastic  force  of  5team  communicated  hy  heat,  and  the  in- 
Khantaueous  anniiiilation  of  it  by  cold,  that  the  working  of 
the  steam-engine  depends.  Thoug:h  water  under  tfie 
average  atmo»pheric  pressure  acquire^i  when  i^nbjcfteil  to 
heat  no  hij^her  temperature  than  212*\  when  hc'uted 
under  pressivre  it  acquire*  a  much  higher  dei^ree  of  heat  j 
atid  it  ii  a  curious  fact  that  the  steam  issuing  from  uhiU  i% 
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termed  a  hiRh-pressure  boiler  does  not  scald  when  received, 
on  the  hand  :  which  is  probably  attributable  to  two  causes  ; 
first,  the  mingling  of  the  steam  with  cold  air ;  and  secondly, 
to  the  conversion  of  tree  into  latent  heat  by  expansion. 
When  the  temperature  of  water  is  reduced  to  32**  of  Fahr., 
it  is  well  known  that  it  is  i*endered  solid,  or  freezes  and  crys- 
tallizes :  if  indeed  water  be  kept  perfectly  still,  it  may  be 
reduced  below  this  temperature  and  yet  retain  its  fluidity, 
hut  by  agitation  solidification  ensues,  and  the  temperature 
rises  to  32**.  The  force  with  which  water  assumes  the  solid 
state  is  so  great,  that  iron  vessels  of  great  thickness  have 
been  burst  by  it ;  and  ^lass  vessels  or  lead  pipes  are  well 
known  to  be  destroyed  m  winter  time  from  the  same  cause. 
Ice  is  lighter  than  water,  its  density  being  0*W,  and  hence 
it  floats  on  water. 

The  subject  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water 
has  lately  excited  considerable  discussion ;  we  are  how- 
ever of  opinion  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  Cavendish  as  the 
author  of  tnis  great  discovery,  and  which  has  been  for  some 
years  assigned  to  him  without  dispute,  is  rightly  so  attri- 
buted. 

WATER.  Several  of  the  uses  of  water  having  been 
already  stated,  either  under  the  article  Bathing  or  that  of 
Foon,  it  is  intended  to  treat  here  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  natural  history  of  water,  both  simple  and  mineral,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  applications  of  these,  especially  of  the 
latter.  Water  is  commonly  divided  into  certain  heads, 
according  to  the  source  whence  it  is  obtained,  viz.  into  at- 
mospheric water,  including  rain  and  dew ;  and  into  ter- 
restnal  water,  comprising  spring,  river,  well,  lake,  marsh, 
and  sea  water,  and,  lastly,  mineral  waters.  Follow- 
ing the  order  now  given  will  afford  convenient  oppoi-tu- 
nitios  of  stating  the  peculiarities  of  each,  after  some  ge- 
neral statements  of  the  properties  common  to  all.  Pure 
water  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  tasteless,  and  odourless 
compound,  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temi)erature  of  the  air 
(except  near  the  poles  and  the  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tains), having  neither  an  acid  nor  alkaline  re-action,  and 
being  assumed  as  the  standard,  of  the  specific  gravity 
1*000.  It  is  seldom  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity, 
but,  from  its  great  solvent  and  absorbent  power,  it  is  im- 
pregnated with  a  variety  of  saline  substances,  gases,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  sulistances,  either  living  or  under- 
going a  process  of  decomposition.  The  effect  of  these  is 
to  communicate  differont  properties,  and  generally  give  it 
a  peculiar  taste,  and  not  uniVequently  an  odour,  which,  if 
not  cosrnizable  by  the  blunted  sensqi  of  man,  is  so  by  ani- 
mals, especially  the  camel,  which  can  scent  water  at  a 
great  distance  in  the-  desert.  The  specific  gravity  is  often 
much  increased,  especially  that  of  sea-water  and  of  mi- 
neial  waters,  from  tne  saline  ingredients,  and  of  some  of 
the  great  rivers,  from  the  quantity  of  mud  and  other  matters 
which  they  contain. 

llain- water  is  commonly  reckoned  the  purest ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  so  free  from  accidental  impregnations  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Whatever  foreign  mgredients  exist 
in  the  afmosj)here  of  any  place  are  brought  to  the  ground 
by  the  fir^t  rain  that  falls — thus,  it  often  contains  traces  of 
nuiriatfs,  of  free  numalic  acid,  nitric  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
and  of  cnilmretted  hydrogen  gases;  minute  quantities  of 
iron,  nickel,  and  manganese ;  as  well  as  of  a  peculiar  organic 
substance,  chemically  different  from  the  extractive  matter 
and  tlio  gluten  of  plants  and  animals,  called  pyrrhine. 
(DaubiMiy,  jRrport^  p.  1.)  Occasionally  phosphoric  acid  is 
found  init,  especially  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  nortlj- 
we^t.  Much  more  important  is  the  presence  of  ammonia, 
insisted  on  by  Liebig  (Chemistry  tn  iU  Ajtplication  to 
Agrtcui/urr,  p.  7r>,  2nd  edit.)  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
nitroiren  found  in  plants.  Rain-water,  from  its  great  purity, 
has  liigh  solvent  powers,  which  fit  it  well  for  the  part  it 
has  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  also  for 
many  operations  in  the  laboiatory.  In  this  respect  it  is 
nearly  e({ual  to  distilled  water.  When  collected  in  the 
ncifflibouihood  of  towns  however,  it  requires  to  be  boiled 
and  strained:  and  is  always  contaminatecf  with  some  soluble 
and  goneially  dangerous  salt  of  lead,  when  collected  fi-om 
leaden-roofs  or  transmitted  through  leaden  pipes  or  cisterns. 
[Lkad.] 

Dew  differs  little  from  rain,  save  in  contaimng  more 
atmospheric  air.  [Dew.]  Ice-water  differs,  when  first 
obtained,  from  rain,  in  being  destitute  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  hence  it  cannot  sustain  respiration  in  fialiei»;  it  is  for 
the  same  reason  mawkish  and  insipid :  but  by  exposure  to 


the  air  it  speedily  absorbs  a  due  proportion.  Snow-water 
is  nearly  similar.  'It  has  been  accused  of  causing  gottre : 
but  this  charge  seems  unfounded  ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
that  complaint  is  due  to  the  calcareous  saltd  which  the 
snow-water  in  its  descent  from  the  mountains  dissolves  in 
large  quantities. 

Spring-water  is  of  various  degrees  of  purity,  accordins 
to  its  source  and  the  strata  through  which  it  passes.  {Set 
Mrs.  Marcet^s  Conversations  on  Land  and  Water.')  Iti 
most  common  source  is  rain,  which  percolates  through 
some  of  the  superficial  strata,  and,  meeting  with  sodk 
obstacle,  is  forced  up  to  the  suiface.  Hence  it  contains 
most  of  the  ingredients  found  in  rain-water,  and  frequently 
also  various  saline  principles,  especially  chloride  of  sodium 
and  salts  of  lime ;  when  these  last  are  abundant,  the  water 
is  what  is  termed  kard^  though  this  quality  is  derived  in 
some  cases  from  other  saline  principles.  '  Large  springs 
are  in  general  purer  than  small  ones,  and  those  which 
occur  in  primitive  countries,  and  in  siliceous  rocks  or  bedi 
of  gravel,  necessarily  contain  the  least  impregnation.*  i.D:. 
Paris.)  Such  is  the  great  purity  of  some  springs*  that  tbej 
have  been  reckoned  mineral  'waters,  and  resorted  to  ai 
such.  The  chief  of  these  is  Malvern,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  is  only  1*0002,  and  which  contains  a  smaller  pn>- 
portion  of  foreign  ingredients  than  any  other  vrater.  Some 
of  the  springs  of  Matlock  are  likewise  very  pure.  Those 
of  them  which  are  thermai  have  their  powers  increased 
by  the  higher  temperature ;  but  their  beneiicial  effects, 
like  those  of  Malvern  and  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  are  mainly 
owing  to  their  extreme  purity;  which  shows  how  con- 
ducive to  health  pure  water  is,  compared  with  that  which 
is  impure  or  contaminated.  Many  springs  have  their 
waters  largely  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  These 
I  are  sparkling  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  when  fresh- 
drawn  produce  some  slight  intoxication ;  and  some  of  tho«e 
in  London,  such  as  Holywell  nearShoreditch,  were  resorted 
to  for  this  effect,  as  those  of  Pyrmont  and  Spa  are  by  the 
peasantry  in  their  vicinity. 

Water  charged  with  much  free  carbonic  acid  should 
never  be  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes,  but  through  thoie 
of  zinc  or  block -tin. 

River- water  mostly  originates  in  springs,  augmented  hj 
rain-water.  If  it  flows  over  sand  or  gi-anite,  it  is  found  veiy 
pure,  depositing  in  its  course  many  earthy  salts,  c^peciillT 
the  calcareous  ones,  from  the  escape  of  caibonic  acio^ 
This  circumstance  renders  the  water  vapid,  and  less  plea- 
sant to  drink  than  spring-water.  It  possesses  however  the 
property  of  absorbing  much  oxygen ;  hence  the  surface- 
water  both  of  rivci's  and  the  ocean  holds  more  oxygen  thu 
the  atmospheric  air,  to  the  amount  even  of  29-1  percent 
(Daubeny,  p.  6.)  This  contributes  both  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  respiration  of  fishes  and  growth  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  abundant  supply  of  water  furnished  by  Uiee 
rivers  offers  a  great  temptation  to  procure  thence  the 
immense  quantity  required  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitanti 
of  towns  on  their  banks.  Tliis  may  or  may  not  be  a  iviie 
proceeding,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  water.  If  haxd, 
it  can  only  be  rendered  fit  for  domestic  purposes,  such  is 
cooking  and  washing,  by  chemical  processes,  or  by  lon^ 
boiling  in  appropriate  boilers.  When,  in  addition  to  its 
saline  impregnations,  numerous  adventitious  ones,  manj 
of  a  disgusting  and  most  revolting  nature,  are  found, 
it  is  clear  that  such  water  is  very  unfit  for  the  use  of  man. 
This  is  unhappily  the  case  with  some  of  the  water  fur- 
nished to  the  inhabitants  of  l^ondon  ;  and  the  benevolent 
and  wise  proposal  of  Mr.  Mai  tin,  as  explained  in  his 
*  Thames  and  Metropolis  Improvement  Plan,'  however  ad- 
vantageous in  other  respects,  would  only  get  rid,  at  muet, 
of  some  of  the  adventitious  and  mechanical  impuritiea, 
several  of  which  can  be  removed  by  filtering,  and  leave* 
unaffected  the  causes  of  the  hardness  of  the  water,  \>liich 
has  a  less  obvious  but  still  veiy  serious  influence  on  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  Tliis  is  clearly  and 
convincingly  shown  in  the  evidence  before  the  Commisaioa 
on  the  Health  of  Towns,  particularly  that  of  Professor  Clark 
of  Aberdeen,  whose  simple  process,  if  adopted  by  tlie 
various  water-companies,  would  remove  almost  eveiy  one 
of  the  inconveniences,  and  while  costing  little,  would  be 
attended  with  a  vast  saving  of  soap,  soda,  and  labour, 
along  with  a  diminution  in  tlie  tear  and  wear  of  liuea 
and  eveiything  required  to  be  washed  in  it. 

Well-water  is  generally  obtained  fiom  a  greater  depth 
thaki   spring-water.     It   is    also    generally  hafd,  or  is 
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Mineral  vraters,  though  generally  characterized  by 
possessing;  some  principle  difterent  from  what  is  found  in 
common  water,  or  some  of  the  ordinary  principles  in  un- 
usual proportion,  yet  among  these  are  reckoned  certain 
springs  which  have  no  claim  to  repute  beyond  what  is  due 
16  their  extreme  purity,  such  as  Malvern  and  Holywell ; 
or  to  having  a  higher  temperature  throughout  the  year, 
than  the  mean  of  the  latitude  where  they  are  situated. 
These  last  are  classed  among  the  thermal  springs,  which 
are  properly  divided  into  two  sections,  the  mtneralized  hot 
springs  and  the  unmineralized,  among  which  are  some 
only  tepid,  such  as  Matlock,  where  some  springs  are  66^ 
the  lowest  of  the  class  in  Britain,  and  others  cold,  present- 
ing this  peculiarity,  that  the  tepid  springs  anse  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  yards  above  the  level  of  the  river  Den^'ent,  whilst 
those  vvhich  arise  either  above  or  below  this  rangeare  cold. 

For  practical  purposes  mineral -waters  may  be  classed 
under  mur  heads,  each  susceptible  of  secondary  heads,  ac- 
cording as  thev  are  hot  or  cold,  or  have  other  peculiarities, 
viz. :  saline,  alkaline,  chalybeate,  and  sulphureous.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  mention  more  than  a  few  of  the  most 
important  of  each. 

•Saline  aperient  springs :  of  these  some  are  hot,  others 
cold.  The  chief  are  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  E^ra,  Kissingen, 
Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden,  Seidlitz,  and  Saidschutz,  with 
Pullna,  in  Germany ;  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  Har- 
roweate  in  England ;  Dunblane,  Pitcaithly,  and  others  in 
Scotland. 

Alkaline  waters,  owing  their  properties  to  different  saline 
principles,  are  found  at  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Kissingen, 
Pullna,  Saidschutz,  Ems,  Topjitz,  and  Wiesbaden,  in  Ger- 
many ;  Vichy  and  Mont  d'Or,  in  France ;  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  and  other  Yorkshire  springs,  Cheltenham^ 
Leamington,  Bath,  and  elsewhere,  in  England. 

Chalybeate  waters:  with  these  acidulous  waters  are 
often  reckoned,  as  the  iron  is  often  associated  with  much 
free  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  of  the  chief  are  Spa,  Pyr- 
mont,  Schwalbach,  Marienbad,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Seltzer 
in  Germany ;  Tonbridge, Harrowgate,  and  Brighton,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Peterhead,  in  Scotland. 

Sulphureous  waters:  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Rhine  Prussia, 
Bareges,  and  other  Pyrcnean  springs,  are  hot ;  Harrowgate, 
Askei-n,  and  others  in  Yorkshire,  cold ;  Moffat  and  Strath- 
peffer,  in  Scotland,  also  cold. 

loduretted  and  other  waters.  Many  springs  have  of  late 
been  found  to  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  iodine  or  bro- 
mine, others  contain  both :  Creuznach,  in  Germany,  contains 
both,  but  most  iodine ;  Llandrindod  and  Bualt  in  Radnor- 
shire, the  springs  issuing  from  the  lias  at  Leamington, 
Gloucester,  lewkesbury,  and  Cheltenham,  contain  iodine ; 
bromine,  but  not  iodine,  exists  in  small  quantity,  in  the 
saline  aperient  waters  near  London,  such  as  Epsom,  also 
in  the  springs  from  the  coal-formation  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zoucli,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Kingswood,  and  Bon- 
nington  near  Edinburgh:  Woodhall,  near  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  contains  most  iodine  of  any  British  springs  yet 
investigated. 

Organic  matters,  termed  Baregine,  glairine^  zoogene^ 
&c.,  have  been  found  in  many  springs.  Of  these  an  account 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  I^nkestefs  Askern  and  its  mineral 
spnngs,  p.  103. 

(See  Osann,  Darstelling  der  bekannten  Heilquellen 
Europfnt ;  Gairdner.  On  Mineral  and  Thermal  Springs ; 
Daubeny,  Report  on  Mineral  and  Thermal  Waters; 
Vattcr,  Theoretisck-pracktisches  Handbuch  der  HeilqueC' 
lenlrhre ;  Heidler,  Marienbad  et  ses  Mnyens  Curatifs ; 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  310 ; 
Wetzlar,  Afiwf ru/  Springs  of  Aix^a-Chapelle ;  Laxikester's 
Askern ;  Report  of  Commission  on  Health  of  Towns  ; 
Clark's  Sew  Process  of  Purifying  IVells,) 

AVATER  AND  \VaTERCOURSES.  The  right  of 
conducting  water  through  one  estate  for  the  use  of  an- 
other is  an  incorporeal  hereditament  of  the  class  of  ease- 
ments, and  was  known  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  name  of 
the  ser Vitus  aqurr  ductus,  Tlie  right  of  taking  water  out  of 
the  well  or  pond  belonging  to  another  person  is  an  incor- 
jKjreal  hereditament  of  the  class  of  profits  called  in  the 
civil  law  the  servitus  aquas  haustus,  (Domat,  Civil  Law, 
1.  1,  t.  12.;  These  rights,  in  our  law,  must  be  either  de- 
rived from  a  grant  or  established  by  prescription.     [Prr- 

SCRIPTION.] 

It  i.«  the  settled  law  of  England  tliat  water  flowing  in  a 
stream  is  originally  publici  juris,  that  is  to  say,  a  thing  the 


property  of  which  belongs  to  no  individual,  but  the  ust  to 
all.  Prima  facie  the  proprietor  of  each  bank  of  a  streiii 
is  the  proprietor  of  one  half  of  the  land  covered  by  the 
stream,  but  there  is  no  property  in  the  water.  Every  pro- 
prietor has  an  equal  right  to  use  the  water  which  flowi  u 
the  stream,  and  consequently  no  one  can  have  the  right  to 
use  the  water  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  without  hii 
consent.  No  proprietor  can  either  diminish  the  ouantitj 
of  water  whicn  would  otherwise  descend  upon  the  pro- 
prietors below,  nor  throw  back  the  water  upon  the  pro- 
prietors above,  so  as  to  overflow  or  injure  their  lands.  Fa 
the  same  reason  no  proprietor  has  a  right  so  to  use  the 
water  of  a  stream  as  to  injure  its  quality  to  the  detriflMBt 
of  other  proprietors. 

The  only  modes  in  which  a  ri^ht  to  the  use  of  ranmnf 
water  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  common  law  rigltti 
of  others  can  be  established,  are  either  proof  of  an  ado! 
grant  or  licence  from  the  persons  whose  nghts  are  afledcA 
or  proof  of  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  otsuch  a  privilefje 
for  such  a  period  as  the  law  considers  sufl&cient  to  cmti- 
tute  a  right  by  prescription.  The  period  of  twenty  jmn 
had  been  generally  fixed  upon  by  the  courts  of  law  loi 
eouity  for  this  purpose,  and  the  same  period  has  Imci 
adopted  in  the  late  Prescription  Act  C2&  3  Wm.  lV.,c.7l 
s.  2)j  which  converts  what  was  formerly  only  a  presumpthe 
into  an  actual  right.  [Prescription.]  But  where  mk: 
had  been  left  unappropriated,  it  seems  that  the  perKmfint 
appropriating  and  rendering  it  usefld  acquires  a  right,  ud 
for  a  violation  of  such  right  an  action  may  be  maintained  oi 
an  enjovment  of  less  than  twenty  years.  Thus  it  has  ben 
decided  that  after  the  erection  of  works  and  the  approprit- 
tion  by  the  owner  of  the  land  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
water  flowing  over  it,  if  a  proprietor  of  other  Jand  aflerwtidi 
take  what  remains  of  the  water  before  unappropriated,  the 
first-mentioned  owner,  however  he  might  before  such 
second  appropriation  have  taken  to  himself  so  much  more, 
cannot  do  so  afterwards.  (6  East,  219.)  The  privile^ofa 
watercourse  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  private  individnik 
It  may  be  vested  in  a  corporation,  or  may  be  prescribed  for 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  township  or  parish.  If  land  ivith 
a  run  of  water  upon  it  be  sold,  the  water  primd  fide 
passes  with  the  land ;  but  it  is  laid  down  by  Ck>ke  thatL' 
a  person  grants  aquam  suam,  the  soil  will  not  paa,  bot 
oiuy  a  right  of  fishing  in  that  water;  for  the  proper 
words  in  that  case  to  pass  the  soil  would  be,  so  manyacm 
of  land  aqud  coopertas ;  whereas  the  word  stagnum,  or  pool 
will  pass  both  water  and  land.  (1  Inst.y  4,  b.)  The  ex- 
clusive right  to  a  flow  of  water  once  acquired  can  onlf 
Eass  by  grant  as  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  and  a  licence, 
y  parolor  otherwise,  to  use  or  take  the  water  at  any  place, 
may  be  revoked  even  without  an  express  power  of  revoca- 
tion being  reserved,  unless  where  works  nave  been  con- 
structed and  expenses  incurred  upon  the  fkith  of  it.  (5  B. 
&  Ad.,  1.) 

When  the  owners  of  property  have  by  lon^  eiyoymedt 
acquired  special  rights  to  the  use  of  water  in  its  nttnal 
state  as  it  was  accustomed  to  flow,  by  way  of  particnlv 
easement  to  their  own  properties,  and  not  merely  as  a  qtt. 
which  is  common  to  all  the  king*s  subjects,  an  action  nvf 
be  maintained  for  a  disturbance  of  the  enjoyment;  W 
where  the  injury,  if  any,  is  to  all  the  king  s  subjects,  the 
only  remedy  is  by  indictment.  The  mere  obstruction  o^ 
water  which  has  been  accustomed  to  flow  through  a  ya- 
son's  lands  does  not  in  itself  afford  a  gnround  of  actKn. 
The  plaintiff  in  such  an  action  must  be  enabled  to 
show  either  that  some  benefit  arose  to  him  fh)m  the 
water  going  through  his  lands,  of  which  he  has  been 
deprived,  or  at  least  that  some  deterioration  was  occi- 
sioned  to  the  premises  by  the  subtraction  of  the  water; 
but  where  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  can  prove  that  be 
is  injured  by  the  diversion  of  the  water,  it  is  no  answer 
to  his  action  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  the  first  penon 
who  appropriated  the  water  to  his  own  use,  unless  ne  \m 
had  twenty  years*  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  it  in  its  altered 
course.  Where  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  diveruon  oi 
obstruction  of  water  is  of  a  permanent  nature  and  i^juruoi 
to  the  reversion,  an  action  may  be  brought  by  the  refc^ 
sioner,  as  well  as  by  the  tenant  in  possession,  each  for  hii 
respective  loss. 

The  direnion  of  watercourses  or  injury  to  their  banks  m 
as  to  cause  inundation  are  nuisances  against  which  a  cooit 
of  equity  will  protect  parties  by  injunction ;  and  if  then 
be  a  question  as  to  the  right  to  the  flow  of  water,  an  taae 
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WATER-CRESS.     [Sj.wMaanjMj 

\VATEH4:R0W«  one  of  the  JEnglwh  name*  for  the 
WATKMhnBar.* 

WATEIUJUT,    [ULTArajc.] 

WATBH41EN.     [liALLWM.  vol  %i%.,  p,  282.] 

WATER,  HOLY  (m  FtvncK  Eau  bimte.  w  blessed 
water;  but  in  Italiats,  Aquti  mntii,  as  in  Enghsh),  is  water 
blesaed  by  llie  priOHj*  wliieh  ia  used  in  many  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Catholic*  chun:h,  as  in  the  othees  of  baptiam 
and  bt trial,  ami  in  various  partis  of  the  ma^  or  ordinaiy 
acrvit'e.  There  ia  commotily  a  iViTit  of  holy  water  in  Ihe 
pcjfe^h  of  Roman  Calhohc  c}iurehes»  into  wliieh  the  cou* 
BTtie^ation  a*  they  enter  the  church  dip  their  fini^era,  and 
- '  \e  the*  Kign  of  the  cross  upon  iheir  foreheads.    The 

f  iji  miKed  viith  t^lt ;  and  thii»  ii  said  to  have 
pjvvii  Lii-iL  dynij  by  Pope  Alexander  1.,  in  the  be^nning  of 
the  "Second  cimtiKy.  Home  m&k^  Pope  AJexaiider  to  havt^ 
tietn  the  inventor  of  tiolj  water  altogether.  Protestant 
writer*  have  btjen  aecntetomed  to  traee  Ihe  ho!y  water  of 
tlic  Romijih  church  to  the  pontifical  liiatrations  of  i\m 
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pagan  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  both  the  pagan  and  the 
Otuistian  practice  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly  referred 
to  the  natural  feeling  which  points  out  water  as  the  symbol 
of  purification.  In  the  antient  churches,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atrium,  or  square  plot  of  ground  between  the  porch 
and  the  church,  was  commonly  a  fountain  oi  cist^  of 
water,  in  which  the  People  washed  their  hands  and  faces 
beibre  they  entered.  *  The  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
Baronius,  and  others,'  observes  Bingham  {Origines  Eccle- 
tfiof/tCiVi  lib.  viii.,  c.  3,  $  7)«  *  commonly  derive  and  defend 
the  use  of  their  holy  water  from  this  antient  custom ;  but 
Du  Fresne  seems  to  speak  more  properly  when  he  says 
their  lustral  water  rather  succeeded  in  its  room.'  Bing- 
ham is  himself  inclined  to  deduce  the  modem  custom 
*  from  a  worse  fountain,  the  irtpip^apHipia,  or  sprinkling 
with  holy  water '  (properly,  sprinkline-vessels),  *  so  often 
spoken  of  among  the  heatnens ;'  and  he  (quotes  a  passage 
fh>m  Soiomen,  where  that  ecclesiastical  historian,  speaking 
of  the  emperor  Julian'k  ^ing  into  a  temple  m  Gain 
to  sacrifice,  with  Yalentinian  attending  him,  says,  *  the 
prieat  sprinkled  them  with  water  as  they  went  in,  accord- 
mg  to  tne  heathen  custom ;'  upon  which  his  editor,  Heniy 
Valesius,  has  observed  that  tne  reading  in  some  copies 
is  *  according  to  ecclesiastical  custom,'  the  more  mooem 
transcribers  having  thought  that  the  true  expression. 
(See  also  chap,  x.,  §  6.)  Holy  water  is  also  used  in  the 
Greek  church,  but  without  salt.  The  mixture  of  the 
salt  and  water  is  interpreted  by  some  Roman  Catholic 
divines  as  typifying  what  is  called  the  hypostatic  union 
of  the  nature  of  Christ,  the  salt  being  the  emblem  of  his 
divinitVjthe  water  of  his  humanity. 

WATER-LILY,  the  common  name  of  several  plants  re- 
markable for  their  beauty,  belonging  to  different  genera  of 
the  natural  order  Nymphseacece.  All  the  species  of  the 
genera  Nffmph€Ba  and  Nupkar  are  called  Water-Lilies. 
The  genus  Nymph^^a  has  a  calyx  of  four  sepals  girding  the 
base  of  the  torus.  The  petals,  16  to  28,  adnate  to  the  torus, 
elevated  about  the  ovary  and  covering  the  same,  and  there- 
fore at  first  aight  appearing  inserted  into  it.  The  stamens 
are  numerous,  disposed  in  many  series,  and  inserted  in  a 
similar  way  above  the  petals.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty 
species  of  this  ? enus  described.  They  have  all  large  float- 
ing leaves,  with  white,  red,  or  blue  flowers,  which  appear 
at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

N.  carultfa.  Blue  Water-Lily,  has  peltate  nearly  entire 
leaves  without  dots,  glabrous  on  both  siirfaces,  and  2-lobed 
at  the  base,  the  lobes"  free  ;  the  anther  with  an  appendage 
at  the  apex ;  the  stigmas  16-raved.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Lower  Egypt  in  nce-^rrouncfs  and  canals  about  Rosetta, 
Damietta,  and  Cairo.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and 
from  its  frequent  representation  in  the  sculptures  of 
Egypt,  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  plant 
by  the  antient  Egyptians. 

N.  edulis,  the  eatable  Water-Lily,  has  peltate,  broad, 
oval,  entire  leaves,  with  the  under  surface  pubescent.  This 

{yiant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  in  wet  fenny  districts, 
ts  flowers  are  small,  and  white  or  reddish.  Like  all  the 
Xcies,  it  has  large  pear-shaped  roots,  which  contain  an 
mdance  of  starch,  and  they  are  consequently  used  as 
articles  of  diet.  The  seeds  also  of  a  species  nearly  allied 
to  this,  the  AT.  rubra,  which  has  deep-red  flowers,  are  also 
used  as  an  article  of  diet.  Its  flowers  also  are  held  in  super- 
stitious veneration  by  the  Hindus  in  the  districts  of  the 
East  Indies  in  which  it  grows. 

N,  pube$cen9  has  peltate,  sharply-toothed  leaves,  orbicu- 
larly reniform,  with  the  under  surface  pubescent  and  spotted, 
and  the  lobes  roundish.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
Malabar,  Moluccas,  Tranquebar,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  has 
been  also  found  at  Waree  and  Acra  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  This  plant  is  called  Lotot  throughout  India, 
and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiftil  white.  They  expand  during  the  day  and  close 
at  night  and  exhale  a  strong  vinous  odour. 

N.  Lctw,  the  Egyptian  Lotos,  has  peltate  leaves,  sharply 
serrated ;  the  under  surface  is  pilose  at  the  nerves,  and  pu- 
bescent between  them.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  E^pt, 
and  jTrows  in  slow-running  streams,  especially  in  thcNile 
near  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  and  is  found  in  rice-flelds  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  under  water.  It  has  large  white 
flowers  with  the  sepals  red  at  the  margins.  The  roots  are 
large,  tuberous,  and  eatable.  The  se^  dried  were  made 
into  a  bread  by  the  antient  Egyptians,  and  the  roots  were 
employed  in  the  same  manner.    This  plant  is  regarded  with 


superstitious  veneration  by  the  Egyptians.  It  reaembiM 
the  Nelumbo  of  the  Hindus,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order,  and  called  the  true  or  East  Indian  Lotok 
The  latter  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  fe»> 
tility.  Loto9  is  applied  to  various  plants  by  the  antienta 
The  Lotos  of  the  Lotophagi  was  the  Zimihus  Lotos ;  thtt 
of  Homer  and  Dioscondes,  a  species  of  Lohu  or  Tkifoiiiim. 
The  Lotus  of  Hippocrates  is  the  CeUis  auslralu  ;  and  thi 
Italian  Lotos  is  tne  Dtospyrus  Lotus, 

N,  alba,  the  common  White  Water-Lilv,  has  cordstc, 
quite  entire  leaves ;  the  stigmas  16-rayed,  the  rays  ascend- 
ing. This  plant  is  a  native  of  ditches,  ponda,  and  lakci 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  abundant  in  Great  Britain.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and,  according  to  Linnaeus,  open  thca- 
selves  in  the  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  close  them  at  finr 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  plant  is  very  deservedly  hicMj 
esteemed  as  the  most  beautiful  of  European  plants.  It  ■ 
frequently  accompanied  with  the  yellow  water-lily,  ui 
the  two  together  give  an  exceedingly  graceful  appearaaee 
to  the  waters  they  occupy.  The  roots  of  the  white  wa1«- 
lily  contain  an  astringent  principle,  which  renders  then 
useful  in  dyeing.  They  also  contain  starch,  and  on  tlusa^ 
count  swine  feed  on  them,  although  other  animals  ngcet 
them.  The  whole  plant  was  at  one  time  resparded  as  me- 
dicinal, but  is  now  seldom  employed  by  mecUcal  men,  it 
though  it  has  a  popular  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  muy 
diseases.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  ocoasionaUy  ant 
with,  called  minor,  which  has  smaller  flowen  bsdA  leavci 
than  the  species. 

N.  odoraia.  Sweet-scented  Water-Lily,  has  cordate,  qaitf 
entire  leaves,  with  the  nerves  and  veins  on  the  under  fQ^ 
face  very  prominent ;  the  stunnas  16  to  20  rajred ;  the  nji 
erect,  inflexed  at  the  top.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Noith 
America  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas ;  it  ia  found  in  de^ 
ditches  and  slow-running  rivers.  This  plant  is  oAen  ess- 
founded  with  the  European  Lily,  but  it  is  quite  diatiaci 
Its  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  red,  veiy  fragrant,  and 
opening  in  the  morning,  close  at  noon.  The  roots  of  ths 
plant  are  also  astringent,  but  much  more  powerful  than  thi 
last  species.  It  contains  tannin  and  ^hc  acid,  and  a  d^ 
coction  of  the  roots  gives  a  black  precipitate  with  sulphite 
of  iron.  The  roots  are  used  by  medical  men  in  Amcria 
as  astringents,  and  popularly  are  employed  for  mdsBf 
poultices. 

The  genus  Nuphar  has  a  calyx  composed  of  ftye  or  ax 
petal-like  sepals ;  the  petals  10  to  18,  much  smaller  this 
the  sepals ;  tne  stamens  indeflnite,  which,  as  well  as  tla 
sepals  and  petals,  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  toras,» 
that  the  fruit  appears  as  if  it  were  superior.  Tlie  stinis 
are  fVom  10  to  18,  and  radiated.  Carpels  10  to  18*  encloied 
within  the  torus.  The  species,  like  those  of  the  last  genoi, 
are  elegant  aquatic  plants,  and  differ  from  them  in  appear- 
ance  by  their  yellow  flowers.  There  are  several  ipeeia 
growing  in  vanous  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Or  theie 
the  A^.  lutea,  Yellow  Water-Lily,  is  the  most  common.  It 
has  a  calyx  of  5  sepals ;  the  stigmas  are  entire,  16  to  30 
rayed,  deeply  umbihcated ;  the  leaves  ovato-cordste ;  the 
lobes  approximate ;  the  petioles  triuuetrous  with  aieDte 
angles.  This  plant  is  a  native  throughout  Europe  and  in 
Siberia,  and  is  also  found  in  North  America.  The  flowen 
have  a  strong  smell,  like  that  of  brandy,  and  in  many  parti 
of  the  countiy  the  fruits  are  called  brandy-bottles.  Inoe 
is  a  species  very  much  resembling  this  in  all  points^  except 
that  it  is  about  half  the  size  ;  it  is  called  N,  mumila^  H^wA 
Yellow  Water-Lily.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Nortn  of  Germanr. 
Lapland,  Norwav,  and  Scotland.  There  are  five  or  in 
other  species,  all  of  them  natives  of  ponds  and  ditches  of 
fresh-water.  There  is  a  North  American  species,  N,  advem, 
which  grows  in  salt-water  as  well  as  fresh,  and  is  veiy 
plentiful  about  Philadelphia  and  also  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Nymphaea,  and  fan 
been  called  by  Lindley,  in  honour  of  the  queen,  Victom 
regia.  This  splendid  plant,  in  the  dimensions  of  its  leaves, 
their  colour,  the  colour,  size,  and  fl-agrance  of  its  flownt, 
may  deservedly  be  called  the  queen  of  flowers.  The  ftA- 
lowing  is  the  account  of  its  discovery  by  Mr.  Schombuigk  >- 
*  It  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  while  contending  witti  tiie 
difficulties  nature  opposed  m  difl'erent  forms  to  our  pro- 
gress up  the  river  Berbice,  that  we  arrived  at  a  point  wheiv 
the  river  expatided  and  formed  a  cnrrentless  basin :  soae 
oljeet  on  the  southern  extremity  <tf  this  basin  altnusted  ■; 
attention;  it  wasiapoiriblt  to  form  any  idea  nhat  it  aooii 
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•tratum  of  indefinite  extent,  ivhich  is  vety  conspicuous 
after  a  shower  of  rain.  Other  species  are  parasitic  upon 
some  of  the  Fuci,  and  are  found  in  the  sea. 

The  genus  Oscillatoria  has  rigid,  elastic,  oscillating,  simple, 
continuous  filaments,  which  are  invested  by  a  common 
mucous  matrix.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  but  many 
of  them  are  rery  difficult  to  distinguish.  They  are  not  all 
found  immersed  in  water,  but  always  occupy  damp  places. 
The  O.  tenuisn'ma  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm-springs  of 
Bath,  occupying  broad  velvet-like  patches  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  Its  singular  appearance.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes, 
'  arises  from  the  filaments  being  collected  together  into 
little  ascending  tufts,  apparently  rooted  in  the  muddy  de- 
posit of  the  water.  Each  tuft  proves,  on  examination,  to 
consist  of  simple,  reniform,  even  filaments,  crowded  to- 
gether, and  quite  pellucid  and  equally  destitute  of  joints 
and  branches ;  their  diameter  is  not  more  than  an  eighth  or 
ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.' 

The  next  tribe  of  the  Confervoid  Algse  is  the  Byssoideig. 
These  plants  cannot  be  called  water-plants,  although  gene- 
rally a  large  quantity  of  moisture  is  necessary  for  their'pro- 
duction,  and  some  of  them  live  entirely  in  water.  They 
arc  plants  of  doubti\il  affinity,  and  are  perhaps  as  nearly 
related  to  many  of  the  Fungi  as  to  the  Algee.  They  have 
articulated  filaments,  which  are  either  transparent  or 
coloured.  Their  fructification  consists  of  granules,  which 
are  scattered  among  the  filaments  or  capsules.  They  are 
found  in  a  variety  of  positions :  some  on  rotten  wood,  others 
on  glass  or  in  chemical  solutions ;  a  few  inhabit  fresh-water, 
and  one  or  two  the  sea.  The  following  genera  have  been 
oonstracted  for  them.  The  number  of  species  refers  to 
those  which  inhabit  Great  Britain : — 

Byssocladium.  Filaments  arachnoid,  radiating  from  a 
centre,  with  scattered  eternal  granules.  One  species  found 
on  windows  and  damp  glass. 

Mtfcinema.  Membranaceous,  opaque,  tenacious,  coloured 
filaments.  Four  species,  all  resembling  fUngi  In  their 
characters. 

Chraolppu9.  Rigid,  subsoUd,  opaque,  erect,  minute 
filaments,  falling  to  powder :  with  Joints,  often  contracted. 
Eight  species,  mostly  found  on  the  stems  of  decaying  trees. 

Trentepoklia,  Minute,  tufted,  erect,  coloured,  articu- 
lated filaments,  with  hyaMne  dissepiments.    Two  species. 

Protonema.  Subarticulated,  branched,  rooting,  mostly 
green  filaments.  Five  species,  found  on  damp  earth,  &c., 
and  are  stispected  to  be  degenerate  or  rudimentary  mosses. 

Hygrocrocift,  Hyaline  filaments  interwoven  into  a  uni- 
form membrane  or  gelatinous  mass.  Seven  species,  few  of 
which  have  been  found  more  than  once,  and  then  in  va- 
rious chemical  solutions,  iui  rose-water,  solution  of  muriate 
of  barytes,  ink,  Maderia  wine,&c. 

f^ptomitut.  Hyaline  filaments,  erect,  and  parasitical. 
Three  species,  one  of  which  is  found  on  fishes  and  dead 
flies. 

The  remaining  tribes  of  AlgsB  which  inhabit  the  water 
entirely,  and  about  the  real  nature  of  which  there  is  still 
much  doubt,  are  described  under  Zoocarpbs. 

The  remaining  water-plants,  with  the  excepUon  of  the  less 
important  species,  will  be  found  described  under  the  names 
of  their  various  genera.  Nearly  all  the  Confervas  live 
mitte  under  the  water,  and  are  called  pianti&  9ubfner9€e, 
To  the  same  class  must  also  be  referred  the  species  of  Chara, 
Naias,  and  Ceratophyllum.  Those  which  float  about  and 
are  carried  by  streams  and  tides,  are  called  floating  plants 
I  plant fe  mttantes),  to  which  the  Lemna,  Pistia,  and  many 
(it*  the  Confervoid  Alg»  belong.  The  plants  inhabiting 
lakes  are  called  p/antm  lacwttrM^  and  to  these  belong  this 
species  of  Nymphaea,  Scirpus,  Arundo,  Stratiotes,  Utricu- 
laria,  Potamogeton,  Trapa,  Sagittaria,  Pontedera,  &c. 
Many  of  the  species  of  these  genera  are  also  inhabitants 
of  ditches  and  standing  water,  and  othera  again  of  brooks 
and  streams. 

(Meyen,  GrundHss  d^  PJIansen'geograpkte ;  Burnett's 
Outlines  qf  Botany ;  HassalPs  Papers  On  the  Algtf,  in 
Annata  f^  Natural  History,  184043;  Smith's  English 
Florn,  vol.  v.,  part  i.) 

WATER-RAIL.    [Rallidjk,  vol.  xix.,  p.  283.] 

WATER-SPANIEL.    [Spaniil.] 

WATEltflPOUT.    [Spout,  WatbrJ 

WATER-WAGTAIL.    [WAOTAiuiJ 

WATER.WHEEIJ3.     rHYi>RAULlct.J 
WATER-WORKS,  WATEIUPIPES.    In  an  extraded 
wme  tbt  term  watei^works  iaappliad  ta  all  mnel|)ni»Mid 


engineering  works  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  retaining, 
conducting,  or  distributing  water,  and  also  to  contrivanees 
for  obtaining  motive  power  from  falls  or  currents  of  water. 
It  would  thus  embrace  aqueducts,  canals,  sluices,  foun- 
tains, pumps,  water-wheels,  and  hydraulic  engines  gene- 
rally ;  but  as  many  of  these  are  treated  of  elsewhere,  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  article  will  be  to  notice  the 
contrivances  employed  for  the  collection,  purification,  and 
distribution  of  water  for  domestic  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, referring  to  Aqueduct,  Canal,  Embankment. 
Sluice,  Fountain,  Tank,  Sewers,  Draining,  Irrigation, 
and  Hydraulics,  for  information  on  other  subjects  embraced 
under  the  general  denomination  of  water-woite. 

The  importance  of  an  ample  and  regular  supply  of  puie 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  especially  in  large  towns,  wnene 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  filtti  of  eveiy  kind  renders  fre- 
quent  ablution  of  the  person  and  apparel,  as  well  as  of  houses 
and  streets,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  he^th,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on ;  especially  as,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  and  comparative  excellence  of  the  means  em- 
ployed in  this  country  for  affording  it,  the  poorest  and 
most  crowded  districts  of  our  large  towns  are  oiten  lamest- 
ably  deficient  both  in  their  supply  of  water  and  in  the 
means  of  removing  impurities  by  underground  drainagf. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  a  supply  of  water  for  alimenttrr 
and  other  domestic  purposes  has  indeed  occasioned  tfan 
department  of  the  economy  of  towns  to  be  more  attended 
to,  in  both  antient  and  modem  times,  than  many  othen. 
The  existing  remains  of  antient  ac^ueducts  show  that  no 
trouble  or  expense  was  spared  for  its  accomblishment  in 
former  times ;  and,  although  their  different  character  out 
render  them  less  prominently  apparent,  the  water^works  of 
modem  times  present  equally  striking  evidence  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  a  copious  supply  of  pure  water :  yet 
a  minute  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  humAer 
cliftses  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  will  show  that  very  much  remains  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  more  perfect  distribution  of  water 
among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  ia  order  to  encoura|:e 
habits  of  cleanliness.  Of  the  evils  arising  from  the  wutt 
of  such  habits,  and  which  might  be  greatly  ameliorated  I7 
improvements  in  the  supply  of  water  and  of  sewerafTi 
abundant  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  re|>orts  of  serpen) 
recent  parliamentary  committees  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  antients  were 
unacquainted  with  the  principle,  so  important  in  modern 
water- works,  by  which  water  will  find  the  same  level  at 
the  two  ends  of  a  continuous  pipe,  unless  prevented  bf 
confined  air  or  some  other  impediment,  notwithstandisf 
any  depressions  or  changes  of  level  in  its  intenLediate 
course ;  but,  as  shown  in  the  article  Fountain,  vol.  x^ 
p.  388,  this  assertion  is  incorrect.  The  want  of  suitable 
materials  for  pipes  of  large  capacity,  when  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  a  head  of  water,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  attempt,  on  any  important  scale,  to 
conduct  water  up-^ill,  and  that  they  always  drew  their 
supply  from  an  elevated  source,  conducting  it  by  a  nearty 
uniform  and  moderate  slope  to  the  point  where  it  was  de- 
livered for  use.  In  order  to  effect  tnis,  they  erected  cosllr 
aqueducts  across  such  valleys  as  it  was  necessaiy  to  enm, 
and,  as  mentioned  under  Aqueduct,  vol.  ii.,  p.  204>  they 
were  sometimes  compelled  to  conduct  them  in  a  serpentine 
direction,  in  order,  by  increasing  their  length,  to  render  the 
slope  sufficiently  moderate.  A  list  of  the  aqueducts  bnih 
for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Rojne  is  given  under  Rowi. 
vol.  XX.,  p.  102 ;  and  under  Fountain  is  a  notice  of  the 
arrangements  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  distributing  the 
water  brought  to  the  city  by  them. 

The  modem  engineer,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
erect  such  gigantic  works  for  the  conveyance  or  an  arti- 
ficial stream,  is  enabled,  by  the  ])ossesBion  of  materisb 
suitable  for  the  constmction  of  pipes  of  any  required  mse 
and  strength,  to  convey  a  current  of  water  in  any  diivctioa. 
and  to  vary  its  level  according  to  circumstances,  rising  or 
falling  with  equal  facility,  provided  that  the  elevatioe  of 
the  bluest  portions  of  his  pipe  be  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  the  reservoir  from  which  the  supply  is  drawn.  The 
same  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  command  of  unli- 
mited moving  power  for  the  propuUdon  of  water  along  a 
system  of  pipes,  enables  him  to  extend  the  supply  to  p?-^ 
situated  at  a  higher  IbtsI  than  the  source  whence  the  m 
is  proeundt  or  eran  to  sup|ily  %  town  or  district  •ntii 
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Mb  of  a  flat  round  piece  of  wood,  whicli  may  be  attaclied 
to  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  simply  by  a  screw,  or  better  by 
a  joint  which  will  allow  it  always  to  assume  a  horizontal 
position,  whether  the  lever  be  raised  or  depressed.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  grreater  certainty  of  action,  it  is  stated  that  this 
valve  will  inject  a  supply  of  water  into  a  cistern  in  half  the 
time  required  by  the  common  ball-cock ;  that  it  effects  a 
savine  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  first  cost ;  and  that,  as  it 
is  made  of  cast-iron,  it  does  not  afford  the  same  temptation 
to  thieves  as  the  ordinary  brass  cocks  and  copper  balls. 
Mr.  Magson's  valve  had  been  found  to  act  satisfactorily 
under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  of  more  than 
seventy  feet.  In  the  same  paper  is  described  an  improved 
stand-pipe,  with  a  valve  of  the  same  character  as  that  just 
described,  for  use  in  frosty  weather,  when  many  cisterns 
and  private  service-pipes  are  rendered  useless  by  ice.  The 
common  stand-pipe  is  simply  a  wooden  pipe  inserted  into 
a  plug-hole  connected  with  the  main,  and  fitted  with  a 
faucet  and  spigot,  or  sometimes  with  a  common  cock ;  but 
as  such  pipes,  when  set  up  in  a  common  street,  are  very 
liable  to  be  left  open  from  carelessness  or  mischief,  thereby 
occasioning  a  waste  of  water,  and  the  formation  of  ice 
which  renders  it  dangerous  to  approach  them,  Mr.  Magson 
contrived  one  with  a  valve  which  should  only  remain  open 
while  pressure  is  applied  to  the  handle  of  a  bent  lever  which 
lifts  the  tail  of  the  valve.  Such  a  contrivance  might  be 
useful  in  many  other  cases,  since  it  renders  the  accidental 
escape  of  water  impossible. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  referred  to  the  means  of  supplying 
a  town  with  water  from  a  source  situated  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  points  at  which  the  water  is  to  be  delivered ;  but 
it  frequently  happens  that  considerable  districts,  and  some- 
times, as  when  the  water  is  obtained  from  a  river  flowing 
through  or  by  the  town  to  be  supplied,  that  the  whole  area 
over  which  the  pipes  extend,  lies  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  source.  In  this  case  the  most  usual  course  is  to  con- 
struct one  or  more  reservoirs  at  a  suitable  elevation,  and 
to  supply  them  with  water  through  ascending  pipes  or 
mains  by  means  of  force-pumps,  which  may  be  worked  by 
any  suitable  prime-mover.  In  old  water-works  the  pump 
were  frequently  set  in  motion  by  means  of  water-wheels, 
driven  by  the  stream  from  which  the  supply  was  derived ; 
but  in  those  more  recently  established  the  steam-engine 
forms  the  principal  source  of  power.  The  reservoirs  may, 
in  such  cases,  be  formed  upon  elevated  ground,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  any  more  convenient  site,  upon  the  tops  of  hi^h 
buildings ;  and  from  them  the  distribution  is  effected  in 
the  same  way  as  when  the  water  is  originally  obtained 
from  a  high  level.  Sometimes  also  it  is  desirable  to  supply 
houses  at  a  higher  level  than  the  most  elevated  reservoir, 
and  this  object  may  be  effected  either  by  employing  a 
separate  pumping-engine  to  propel  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  along  the  pipes  which  lie  too  high  to  be  charged 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  or,  in  some  cases  more  economically, 
by  closing  for  a  time  the  passage  between  the  reservoir  and 
the  force-pumps  by  which  it  is  supplied,  and  opening  a 
connection  between  the  ascending  mains  and  the  *  hi^h- 
service '  pipes.  To  prevent  the  danger  which  might  arise 
from  the  application  of  too  great  a  pressure  by  the  pump- 
ing-engine, a  vertical  pipe,  sometimes  called  a  •  standing- 
pipe,'  should  be  connected  with  the  pipes  for  the  high 
deliver\',  and  carried  up  to  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
the  highest  point  to  be  supplied.  This  pipe,  which  may 
be  erected  in  the  reservoir,  and  left  open  at  the  top,  or 
turned  downwards  again  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  acts  as  a 
safety-valve  to  the  whole  system,  and  allows  the  water  to 
overflow  when  too  much  pressure  is  applied,  thereby 
saving  the  mains  from  the  danger  of  burstmg.  In  some 
situations  such  standing-pipes  may  be  objected  to  as  un- 
uightly,  and  in  others  they  may  prove  inconvenient  or 
dangerous,  from  their  attraction  for  the  electric  fluid. 
Thev  are  therefore  occasionally  superseded  by  safety-valves 
loaded  to  a  degree  equal  to  tne  pressure  of  the  required 
column  of  water,  an  improvement  which  has  been  carried 
into  effect  by  Mr.  Simpson  at  the  reservoir  of  the  Chelsea 
Water-works  Company  in  Hyde  Park,  and  in  some  other 
places.  The  same  mode  ol  propelling  water  along  the 
ordinary  mains  and  service-pipes  by  means  of  force-pumps, 
instead  of  causing  it  to  flow  along  them  by  the  hydroeti^c 
pressure  of  an  elevated  reservoir,  is  sometimes  adopted  to 
a  limited  extent  in  supplying  a  town  directly  from  a  river 
or  other  low  source. 

The  repeated  investigations  by  communoncn  and  par- 


liamentary committees,  especially  Within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  into  the  state  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  British 
metropolis,  and  the  various  means  suggested  for  its  im- 
provement, have  elicited  much  curious  and  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  water-works  generally,  but 
especially  on  the  various  measures  that  have  been  tried 
and  proposed  for  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of  water  in  a 
state  of  the  gpreatest  possible  purity.  The  most  iinportaiit 
matter  contained  in  the  voluminous  papers  submitted  to 
parliament  on  this  subject  may  be  consulted  in  a  mnch 
more  convenient  form  in  an  interesting  pamphlet,  the  title 
of  which  is  given  l>elow,*  and  to  which  we  are  indel>ted 
for  valuable  assistance  in  this  part  of  the  present  article. 
Without  regarding  the  grossly  exaggerated  assertions  thit 
have  been  made  in  support  of  the  clamour  raised  agsiut 
the  use  of  Thames  water,  it  must  be  admitted  that  when- 
ever a  river  is  exposed  to  the  impurities  consequent  u>»*a 
the  drainage  of  an  extensive  and  densely  inhabited  district, 
every  precaution  should  be  observed  m  taking  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  mains  from  situations  the  least  exposed 
to  vitiating  causes,  and  every  practicable  means  shoiud  be 
adopted  for  removing  such  impurities  as  may  be  pumped 
up  with  the  water,  before  it  is  distributed  for  use.  the 
repeated  agitation  of  this  important  subject  has  led  to  the 
acloption,  by  such  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies  ii 
derive  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  of  measures  b? 
which  the  water  of  that  river  is  rendered  unobjectionable 
for  all  practical  purposes ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  recollection 
that,  other  circumstances  being  alike,  a  large  nvcr  fonns, 
from  its  great  body  of  water,  a  source  of  supphr  lea 
likely  to  be  affected,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  droughts  and  floods,  and  less  likely  to  be 
obstructed  by  ice,  than  can  be  obtained  iVom  minor  streaim, 
either  natural  or  artiflcial.  The  latter  inconvenience  his 
been  seriously  felt  by  the  New  River  Company  durinfj^ 
severe  winters ;  and  it  has  been  urged  by  way  of  objection 
to  some  plans  for  supplying  part  of  the  metroxx>lis  with 
water  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  in  other  opeii 
channels  resembling  that  of  the  New  River,  that,  in  aodi- 
tion  to  the  great  expense  of  the  land  required  for  their 
construction,  the  water  is  liable  to  impurity  from  the  banks 
being  washed  down  by  rain,  or  trodden  in  by  cattle,  and 
from  the  stream  bein^  used  for  bathing,  washing  does. 
&c.,  nuisances  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  guard  against. 
A  plan  proposed  in  1824  by  Mr.  Philip  Taylor,  for  takinir 
a  supply  from  the  Thames  at  a  point  some  miles  above 
Tendon,  where  the  water  would  be  unpolluted  by  sewage 
and  tide-water,  suggested  a  means  of  avoiding  these  evili 
by  the  construction  of  a  subterraneous  channel  or  tunnel 
six  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  sufficient  slope  to  cause  the 
water  to  flow  freely  along.  The  channel  proposed  by  >Ir. 
Taylor  was  to  be  nine  miles  and  a  quarter  loni^«  commenc- 
ing at  a  point  between  Brentford  and  Richmond,  and 
terminating  under  Hampstead  Hill,  the  summit  of  which 
is  stated  by  him  to  be  437  feet  above  low-water  msrk 
at  Hammersmith;  and  reservoirs  were  to  be  formed 
on  the  surface  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct,  and  at  any 
other  elevated  points  from  which  it  might  be  desirable 
to  distribute  the  water,  which  was  to  be  raised  into 
them  through  vertical  shafts  by  steam  pumping-«»- 
gines.  By  this  means  the  power  of  the  steam-engine 
would  be  applied  much  more  economically  than  in 
the  usual  method  of  forcing  the  water  through  a  great 
length  of  iron  piping,  up  inclined  planes,  and  iVequently 
along  a  tortuous  course.  The  friction  and  resistance  th« 
occasioned  is  so  great  that,  according  to  Mr.  Tayloi'i 
statement,  the  duty  performed  by  the  ordinary  water-woriu 
engines  did  not  amount  to  more  than  lifting  eighteen 
millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high  for  every  bushel  of  coals 
consumed,  while  a  duty  of  seventy-four  millions  of  pounds 
per  bushel  had  been  attained  by  some  of  the  Cornish 
engines  employed  in  raising  water  by  a  direct  perpendi- 
cular lift.  The  pamphlet  above  alluded  to  states  that 
Mr.  Taylor's  estimates  of  saving  in  the  expense  of  engine- 
power  by  this  arrangement  have  been  recently  confirmed 
by  the  complete  success  attending  the  erection  of  a  Cornish 
engine  at  the  East  London  water-works,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Wicksteed,  as  the  engine  referred  to  was. 
in  March,  1840^  *  performing  a  duty  of.  seventy-four  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  being  fully  four  times  as  much  as  ii 
usually  done  by  water-works  engines,  and  consequently 
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including  the  coat  of  the  pipes  and  lead,  and  making  good 
the  roads,  was  about  8/.  per  yard ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
works  required  in  connection  with  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  by  this  company  was  nearly 
200,000/.  From  the  reservoirs  at  Paddington,  which  are 
86  feet  above  the  works  at  Brentford,  the  water  is  dislri- 
buted  to  the  districts  supplied,  with  the  assistance  of  addi- 
tional engines.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works, 
the  company  stated  to  the  committee  of  1840  that  Ihey 
wera  preparing  means  for  filtering  their  water  before 
delivery. 

The  West  Middlesex  Water-works  Company,  who  like- 
wise supply  part  of  the  western  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
have  also,  since  the  year  1834,  formed  some  extensive  works 
for  the  improvement  of  their  supply,  consisting  of  large  re- 
servoirs on  the  southern  or  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  which 
have  been  alluded  to  in  a  previous  column,  and  in  which 
the  water  is  allowed  to  settle  and  to  deposit  its  grosser 
impurities  before  it  is  conveyed  across  the  bed  of  the  river, 
by  a  conduit  resembling  that  of  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany, to  the  engines  and  works  at  Hammersmith.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Chelsea  Water-works  have  also  expended 
upwards  of  60,000/.  in  measures  for  improving  their  sup- 
ply, which  is  taken  from  the  part  of  the  river  known  as 
Chelsea  Reach,  and  filtered  in  extensive  reservoirs  on  the 
spot.  In  order  to  avoid  contamination  by  the  sewage 
which  enters  the  river  near  the  point  where  their  dolphin, 
which  was  formed  of  brickwork  and  surmounted  by  a  per- 
forated iron  structure,  was  formerly  situated,  this  Company 
extended  their  main  pipes  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  nver, 
which  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  receives  no  pollution 
bevond  that  occasioned  by  land-drains.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  river  the  Vauxhall  Company  obtain  water  of 
great  clearness  and  purity  from  beneath  the  third  arch  of 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  a  point  whicli  had  been  observed  by 
watermen  for  its  gravelly  bottom,  which  is  remarkably  free 
from  mud  and  sediment.  From  its  establishment  in  1805, 
this  company  has  possessed  extensive  settling  reservoirs 
near  Kennins:ton  Lane;  and  in  1831  arrangements  were 
made  for  filtering  the  water  previous  to  delivery.  The 
supply  of  the  Lambeth  Water-works  Company  is  taken  from 
the  lliames  at  a  point  a  little  above  Waterloo  Bridge,  op- 
posite to  the  works  of  the  company  in  the  Belvidere  Road  ; 
but  it  is  pumped  from  those  works  to  an  elevated  reservoir 
at  Brixton,  where  a  lar^e  expense  was  incurred  al)oi\t  1834 
in  providing  means  for  its  puriiication  by  siibsidence  and 
filtration. 

By  the  above-mentioned  improvements,  and  others 
effected  by  companies  which  have  not  been  specially  re- 
ferred to,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  London 
has  oeen  brought  to  a  state  of  purity  and  efficiency  which 
may  contrast  favourably  with  its  condition  at  any  former 
period,  or  perhajw  with  the  supply  of  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  mere  subsidence  will 
not  only  free  Thames  water  from  its  grosser  solid  impuri- 
ties, but  also,  if  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  will  give 
rise  to  a  degree  of  fermentation,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  will  free  it  from  much 
of  its  soluble  impurity ;  but  as  it  would  be  impossible, 
wilhuut  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital  in  the  formation  of 
reservoirs,  to  allow  it  to  sland  still  a  sufficient  time  for  this 
chemical  action,  filtration  may  be  reganled  as  the  most 
impoiiant  practical  means  of  purifying  the  water.  Fil- 
tiation  thiough  snnd  or  gravel,  by  separating  all  the  solid 
impurities,  will  produce  a  perfectly  clear  and  transparent 
fluid,  free  from  si'diment  and  colour ;  but  such  a  process 
cannot  free  the  water  from  impurities  held  in  solution,  or 
from  any  taint  which  it  may  have  acquired  from  putrid 
animal  or  vecetable  substances,  an  object  which  can  only  \ 
bf  attained  by  the  use  of  charcoal. 

The  (.'hflsea  Water-works  Company  having  determined, 
about  the  yoar  1H2G,  to  adopt  some  means  for  the  purifica- 
lion  of  Thames  water,  a  series  of  experiments  on  nitration 
ATus  commenced  by  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  their  engineer, 
to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  information  respect- 
ng  the  prej«ent  state  of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  company, 
M  well  as  for  other  valuable  assistance  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle. Mr.  Simpson's  ])reliminary  trials  were  made  upon  a 
supt>Hicies  of  more  than  a  thousand  square  feet ;  and  in  a 
papnr  communicated  by  him  to  the  Appendix  to  the  *Life 
of  Thomas  Telford,'  he  states  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, that  all  the  modilications  of  lateral  and  ascending 
filten  proved  disadvantageoun ;  that  difficultiei  were  en- 


countered in  preserving  the  various  strata  in  their  assignea 
position,  according  to  the  sizes  of  their  component  par> 
tides ;  and  that  effectual  cleansing  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  the  removal  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  filter* 
ing  medium.  He  states  also  that  all  devices  by  currents 
and  the  reaction  of  wat«r  proved  either  inefficient  or  in. 
convenient  and  expensive.  The  mode  of  filtration  eventu- 
ally adopted  by  the  Conopany  is  by  descent,  and  the  filte^ 
ing  medium  consists  of  fine  and  coarse  river  sand,  com- 
minuted shells  and  pebbles,  and  small  and  large  gravel. 
These  materials,  though  laid  in  parallel  strata,  are  so  di»> 
posed  as  to  form  an  undulating  surface  with  ridees  froo 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and  intervening  hollowi  or 
valleys,  an  arrangement  which  greatly  assists  the  ope» 
tion  of  cleansing,  because  the  grosser  particles  of  the  de- 
posited silt  slide  down  into  the  hollows,  whence  the  sedi- 
ment may  be  easily  removed.  The  works  connected  vitii 
the  operation  of  fihering,  which  were  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved  in  1837,  now  (June,  1843)  consist  of  three 
large  reservoirs,  with  some  minor  receptacles,  and  two 
filtering-beds,  alto^ther  ocou])yin^  a  space  of  nearly  right 
acres.  The  water  is  in  the  first  instance  conveyed  fros 
the  river  through  a  conduit-pipe  into  the  engine  weD& 
whence  it  is  pumped  into  the  settling  reservoirs,  which  an 
elevated  about  twelve  feet  above  Tnnity  high- water  muk 
Here  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle  for  twelve  hours,  after 
which  it  is  axlmitted  to  one  of  the  filtering-beds,  which  lie 
about  three  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  the  can- 
munication  being  effected  through  a  small  basin  situated 
centrically  as  regards  the  reservoirs  and  filtering-bedt,and 
provided  with  valves  for  regulating  the  connection  be- 
tween the  various  receptacles  at  pleasure.  The  filtenvf- 
beds  are  formed  on  a  stratum  of  clay  two  feet  thick,  wtir 
is  laid  in  a  slightly  concave  form,  and  covered  successiTelj 
by  six  inches  of  concrete  and  two  inches  of  pit-nuvL  Upon 
this  is  laid  the  first  stratum  of  filtering  material,  conaiitii^ 
of  coarse  gravel,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  formed  in 
the  undulating  form  above  described.  At  the  ridges  tfaii 
stratum  is  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  under  each  ridge 
is  laid  a  brick  tunnel,  built  with  cement  blocks,  and  harinc 
some  of  the  joints  left  open  so  as  to  admit  the  free  penda* 
tion  of  the  filtered  water,  which  is  drawn  from  the  bed  by 
these  channels.  Above  the  coarse  gravel  are  three  strata 
of  atK)ut  six  inches  each,  of  fine  gravel,  pebbles,  and  ahelk. 
and  coarse  sand  respectively ;  and  over  all,  retaining  the 
same  undulating  form,  is  a  layer  of  about  three  feet  of  fine 
sand.  Mr.  Simpson  observes,  in  the  account  appended  to 
the  '  Life  of  Telford,'  that  *  the  process  waa  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the  small  shells,  such  aa  are 
usually  found  at  Shellness.  the  flat  surfaces  of  which  over- 
lap and  assist  in  the  great  desideratum  of  separating  the 
sand  from  the  gravel,  and  thus  tendinec  to  preserve  the 
free  percolation  in  the  lower  strata,  which  is  essential  for 
ensuring  filtration  sufficiently  rapid  for  water-work  pa^ 
poses.'  The  water  is  admitted  to  the  filtering-beds  at 
several  different  points,  and  is  made  to  flow  from  the  ape^ 
tures  of  the  pipes  into  long  troughs,  which  diffuse  the  ciff- 
rents  as  much  as  possible,  and  prevent  the  sand  from  beine 
disturbed.  Whenever  the  filtration  becomes  impaired  \rj 
the  deposition  of  impurities  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pie- 
vent  the  beds  from  furnishing  the  required  quantity  oi 
water,  one  of  the  beds  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  sor- 
face  is  scraped  off  with  the  deposited  silt,  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  fine  sand. 
The  intervals  at  which  this  operation  becomes  necetaaiy 
range  from  ten  to  sixty  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
river,  the  filtering-becls  becoming  foul  most  rapidly  doriitfr 
the  prevalence  of  land-fioods ;  but  to  render  the  necesaityfor 
cleaning  less  freqiient,  every  possible  opportunitv  is  talEefl 
to  promote  reaction  in  the  filters  by  stopping  the  flow  ci 
water  from  them,  and  suffering  the  mass  of  iiltenog  mate- 
rials to  fill  with  water,  an  operation  which  occasions  much 
of  the  lighter  and  more  film  v  part  of  the  deposit  to  float  to 
the  surface,  and  to  pass  off  by  the  overflow  weirs.  It  v 
found  bv  examination  of  the  upper  layer  of  fine  sand  at  the 
time  or  removal,  which  does  not  take  place  more  than 
once  in  twelve  months,  that  although  the  sedimentaTF 
matter  may  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  ninie 
inches,  all  the  grosser  impurities  renuin  very  near  the 
surface,  while  the  remainder  rather  improve  than  impair 
the  pruceas  of  filtration,  by  rendering  the  interstices  ilill 
more  minute.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  proceas  does  not 
consist  merely  in  a  fine  mode  of  strainings  that  thai  ft'kU 
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manner  by  enlarging;  the  bore  in  a  conical  form  at  one 
end  of  the  pipe,  and  hewing  the  end  of  the  adjoining  pipe 
into  a  taper  form  so  as  to  drive  into  the  conical  cavity, 
'fo  prevent  the  socket  end  of  the  pipe  from  bursting  by 
the  force  applied  in  hammering  up  this  joint,  an  iron  hoop 
was  frequently  driven  on  to  it.  Such  joints  even  if  made 
water-tight  at  first,  which  was  by  no  means  easy,  speedily 
became  defective  from  the  decay  of  the  wood  formmg  the 
thin  or  spigot  end  of  the  pipe.  Perhaps  the  best  method 
of  connecting  wooden  pipes  is  that  in  which  the  bore  is 
enlarged  into  a  conical  cavity  at  each  end  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  connection  is  formed  by  a  short  iron  tube,  cast  exter- 
nally into  the  form  of  a  double  cone,  and  driven  into  the 
adjoining  ends  of  two  lengths  of  wooden  pipe.  Among 
the  schemes  which  have  been  proposed  and  tried  to  a 
limited  extent  for  avoiding  the  defects  of  wooden  pipes,  or 
for  conducting  water  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  tnan  in 
those  formed  of  cast-iron,  are  the  use  of  wooden  pipes 
formed  of  staves,  fitted  together  and  hooped  like  barrels ; 
of  stone  pipes,  for  the  formation  of  which  very  ingenious 
machinery  has  been  contrived,  capable  of  cutting  several 
concentric  pipes  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone  by  the 
operation  of  a  series  of  saws  somewhat  resembling  those 
known  as  trepan  saws  [Saw-Mill,  Fig.  8,  vol.  xx.,  p.  481]  ; 
or  of  pines  formed  of  a  kind  of  pottery  or  stoneware,  wliich 
excel  all  others  for  keeping  water  perfectly  pure,  and 
which  may  readily  be  fashioned  into  a  form  convenient 
lor  joining,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  a  serious  objection  to 
slone  pipes.  To  obviate  the  objection  to  earthenware 
pipes  on  account  of  their  fragility,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
use  pipes  lined  with  pottery,  but  formed  externally  of 
wood  or  iron. 

,  While  this  article  is  in  the  press,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounce the  manufacture,  in  France,  of  water-pipes  formed 
of  coarse  glass,  and  covered  externally  with  bitumen.  They 
arc  joined  together  with  bitumen,  applied  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  lead  or  cement  used  with  common  iron  pipes,  and 
they  arc  said  to  be  considerably  cheaper  than  those  of  cast- 
iioii,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  pressure. 

While  however  other  materials  may  be  advantageously 
employed  to  a  limited  extent,  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, cast-iron  is  the  only  material  at  once  sufficiently 
cheaj),  strong,  and  manageable,  or  convertible  into  the 
required  forms,  for  extensive  water-work  purposes.  Pipes 
of  this  material  are  cast,  usually  in  lengths  of  from  eight 
to  ten  feet,  of  any  rccjuired  size,  from  a  few  inches  to  three 
foet  or  upwards  in  diameter ;  and  every  variety  of  curved 
or  Jinjjjle  pipes,  pipes  with  fire-plugs,  &c.,  can  be  readily 
fabricated.  Iron  pipes  are  occasionally  joined  together 
by  flanges  connected  by  screw-bolts,  with  an  intermediate 
packiiific  of  lead  or  other  soft  substance  ;  but  this  plan  is 
not  suitable  for  adoption  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  it 
makes  no  provision  for  the  alteration  of  length  occasioned 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal.  The  most 
usual  plan,  both  for  large  and  small  pipes,  is  to  cast  an 
enlarged  socket  at  one  end  of  each  lengfth  of  pipe,  to  re- 
ceive the  other  or  smaller  end  of  the  adjoining  pipe,  which 
is  cast  with  a  blightly  projecting  collar.  In  noticing,  on  a 
previous  column,  the  works  of  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pjmy  at  Brentford,  a  mode  of  connecting  such  pipes  with- 
out iiacking  has  been  described ;  but  the  more  general 
practice  is  to  run  lead  into  the  joint,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
cavity  left  in  the  socket  after  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe 
has  bot-n  inserted,  a  gasket  having  been  previously  m- 
scHcd  and  driven  tight  all  round  to  prevent  the  lead  from  \ 
running  int»)  the  pipe,  and  a  temporary  clay  mould  being  ! 
applied  to  the  collar ;  or,  to  cifect  the  same  object  by  j 
caulkiuic  witli  hemp  and  iron  cement,  which  is  a  mixture  - 
of  iron  borings  or  tuniings  with  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac, 
moistened  with  v.aler  as  it  is  rammed  in.  By  the  subse- 
quent oxidation  of  the  particles  of  iron,  this'composition 
increases  in  bulk,  and  forms  a  very  secure  joint.  Roman 
cement  has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Another 
mode  of  securing  the  joints  of  iron  water-pipes,  which  ap- 
pears to  present  many  advantages,  is  by  the  application  of 
a  series  of  wooden  wedges  to  fill  the  cylindrical  cavity  of 
•.he  ^ocket.  In  a  paj)er  communicated  bv  Mr.  Thomas 
Wiek^teed,  ensrineer  to  the  East  London  Waterworks,  to 
the  *  Tran*sact ions'  of  the  Society  of  Ails  (vol.  li.,  part  ii., 
1).  00,  for  tlio  session  of  lS:JC-7;,  it  is  stated  that  such  joints 
had  been  used  successfully  for  forty  yeara  at  the  N'onvich 
Waterworks,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  col- 
lieries near  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  and  that  they  had  been 


found  both  cheaper  and  better  than  joints  secured  with 
lead  or  cement.  The  East  London  Waterworks  Company 
had,  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Wicksteed^s  communication,  used 
these  joints  for  seven  years  with  the  most  favourable  re- 
sults. With  regard  to  their  durability,  in  addition  to  the 
well  known  fact  that  wood  is  exceedingly  durable  when 
protected,  as  it  is  in  these  joints,  from  the  action  of  air 
and  water,  evidence  is  adduced  of  their  having  remained 
perfectly  sound  for  fifty  years ;  and  it  is  stated  that  al! 
those  made  by  the  East  London  Company  during  fi-.e 
vears  had  stood,  and  that  none  made  with  proper  care  had 
leaked.  They  had  then  38,558  yards,  or  nearly  22  miles, 
of  piping  laid  with  wooden  joints,  the  diameter  of  tht' 
pipes  varying  from  three  up  to  eighteen  inches ;  and  the 
repairs  had  cost  much  less  than  with  lead  or  cement.  To 
remove  a  fear  which  had  been  expressed  that  the  wedges 
might  be  blown  out  under  a  great  pressure,  Mr.  Wickstced 
tried  joints  in  pipes  of  three  different  diameters  under  & 
proving  machine,  increasing  the  pressure  until  it  became 
equal  to  a  column  of  water  733  feet  high,  without  affect- 
ing the  joints ;  and  he  stopped  at  that  pressure  merely  for 
fear  that  the  apparatus  mignt  give  way.  The  pipes  were, 
respectively,  three  inches  diameter  and  three-eighths  of  u 
inch  thick,  five  inches  diameter  and  half  an  mch  thick 
and  eighteen  inches  diameter  with  a  thickness  of  barelr 
three-quarters  of  an  inch;  and  Mr.  Wicksteed  believei 
that  they  would  have  burst  before  the  joints  could  have 
given  way. 

The  wood  recommended  for  forming  the  wedges  is  the 
best  Danzig  fir,  the  balks  of  which  should  be'  cut  into 
chocks  nine  inches  long,  which  are  to  be  riven  with  in 
axe  into  pieces  about  two  inches  wide  and  three-quarten 
of  an  inch  thick.  These  pieces  are  then  worked  with  spoke- 
shaves  into  the  proper  curved  form,  one  side  being  hol- 
lowed to  fit  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  and  the  other  rounded 
into  a  convexity  fitting  the  inside  of  the  socket ;  and  ther 
are  made  to  taper  sligntly  from  the  middle  towards  eacn 
end,  so  that  when  cut  transversely  in  half  they  form  two 
wedges  of  four  inches  and  a  half  long.  These  wedges  are 
placed  in  the  socket  with  their  edges  in  close  contact,  like 
the  voussoirs  of  an  arch,  and  driven  in  by  a  9et  applied  to 
their  external  ends  in  succession,  the  wedges  being  thus 
driven  in  gradually  all  round,  as  a  cooper  nammers  on  a 
hoop.  When  fully  driven  in,  if  any  of  the  ends  prcject, 
they  are  cut  off  with  a  hand-saw.  W^hen  the  workmen 
have  made  as  many  joints  as  may  be  required  to  allow 
time  for  filling  up  tne  trench  and  covering  in  the  pipes  at 
the  close  of  the  day's  work,  a  bonnet  is  strapped  on  to  the 
end  of  the  newly  laid  line  of  pipes,  and  water  is  admitted 
to  try  the  joints  under  the  pressure  of  the  mains ;  or,  in 
new  works,  where  there  is  no  connection  with  chvged 
mains,  under  the  pressure  of  a  force-pump.  The  joints  are 
then  carefully  examined,  and  wherever  any  leakage  is  dis- 
covered an  incision  is  made  with  a  chisel,  by  which  a 
wooden  spile  is  driven  in  to  tighten  the  wedges.  The  sub- 
joined cut  (F/^.  3)  gives  sectional  representations  of  a 
joint  secured  with  wooden  w^edges,  the  end  view  showing 
the  manner  in  which  spiles  may  be  inserted  at  the  junction 
of  the  wedges. 

Fig'  3. 


Where  it  is  nccessar}',  in  order  to  accommodate  sliijht 
changes  of  direction  in'the  road,  to  make  joints  a  little  out 
of  the  straight  line,  wedges  are  inapplicable,  and  the  or 
dinaiy  joints  with  lead  or  cement  must  be  substituted. 
Mr.  Wicksteed  conceives  that  the  elasticity  of  the  wood 
gives  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the  joint,  and  consequently  ren- 
ders it  less  liable  to  be  blown  out  than  either  lead  tx 
cement ;  and  he  mentions,  as  disadvantages  of  the  latter, 
that  it  required  time  to  set  before  pressure  can  be  safely 
applied ;  and  that  if  it  should  fail,  the  joint  must  be  made 
entirely  afresh,  as  it  can  neither  be  spiled,  like  a  wood 
joint,  nor  6et  up^  like  one  filled  with  lead.  To  show  the 
economy  of  the  system  recommended,  he  gives  a  table  of 
the  relative  cost  of  wood,  cement,  and  lead  joints  for  one 
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f«|tr«AentatJoti .     In  1  liiii  a  ey Undricat  c  1 1 :  i    ,  v  ,  <  j 

on  to  an  opi'mnfT  in  thtt  pipe*  mn^  fk  srn;:  iht< 

*  ---^rila*  chamber  aftbrds  roeaui  for th»^  t  *i  i*pr  ..^  mt  wirj 

n  eyhndncal  copper  float  placed  in  the  chainb(?r, 

.  ;  a  qu'iintity  of  soft  lentbcr  oltnehed  to  its  upper  rx- 
tremityt  rinc*  «j  ft»  to  c^ohl'  Itii?  aperture?  tth  soon  «*  vvnte? 
lantern  thci  chamber*  '^Vhirnrvep  the  preg^ure  of  th*?  watei* 
m  tbtt  pipe  i»  con  ;  uch  jm  appai^tua  nbould  be 

fi  X ed  a  tit 1 1  e  bryoi ,  !  1 1^ !»t  part  of  1 1  le  b« nd i ng »  aa 

Ihr  winter  wilt  force  ihc  .ur  tonvard  in  tl^e  pip<* ;  imd  to 
insure  tile  rcmovat  of  iill  the  »ir,  it  is  K^mi^ilmth  riecetuuuy 
to  nntke  Ihc  air^box  or  pipe  eontratinieAle  with  the  main 
at  m^rc*  than  &m  pond. 

In  addition  to  thr  antlioritied  quoted  in  the  bodv  of  lhi» 
ftrticilc,  no  me  inlbrmation  hit's  been  derived  from  Ba^rlow** 
lyt'fithf  Oft  Marhtmn/  artd  Manti/aciures^  forming  part 
of  the  Hfii^f/riop^fha  Mftropoiiinna  ;  from  Rees*s  Ctftto- 
ff^fiion  art  ie  lea  *Pipe*'  and  'Water;'  and  from  Uobi- 
t)on>$   treatise    on    *  Wat^rworki,*    in  the   Enet^ekp^dta 

Aa  an  appropriate  appendix  to  an  article  on  Waterworks, 
we  heic  prcs^Rnt,  from  fbe  latest  complete  retuiiis  pub* 
Jiahed  by  pArtiament,  a  tabular  view  of  the  operations  of 
the  «iev4:^iHl  companies  by  which  the  metropjlia  is  aupplied 
with  wmter,  nbout  Ihe  year  1834.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
notief »*  of  HOine  of  the  more  prominent  iiiiprovement*  in 
the  body  of  thia  arlitde,  very  mueh  has  been  done  wince 
tliat  titne  to  improve  the  supply*  and  that  at  verv  ux^slX 
expense  \  but  ihe  cont  of  water  to  the  t.^}naumem  fia«  not 
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{generally  been  raised,  the  companies  looking  for  Uieir  re- 
muneration to  an  increaaed  and  constantly  mcreasing  ex- 
tent of  custom.  These  returns  show  the  quantity  of  water 
suppUed  by  the  eight  compames  named  to  have  been 


about  235,914,761  hogsheads  annuallv;  thja  enormou? 
quantity  beins;  distributed  amoi^  191i0q6  bouaea,  facti>h4», 
and  other  buildings  ;  the  indivioUial  auppliea  to  each  Mn- 
ing  from  100  to  350  gallons  daily. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Houses,  Quantity  r\f  Water,  ^c,  supplied  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies, 

according  to  Returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1834. 
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WATERFALLS.  In  the  article  Valle^-s  we  have 
arranged  a  general  view  of  the  main  features  of  the  earth's 
surface,  ana  a  series  of  inferences  touching  the  forces 
whev-jby  the  diversified  forms  of  hills  and  valleys  have 
been  occasioned.  But  these  forms,  though  on  a  large 
scale  they  appear  permanent,  because  the  great  modifying 
agencies  which  produced  them  have  passed  away,  are 
really  undergoing  continual  change  from  causes  in  daily 
operation.  The  most  solid  stone  is  wasted  by  the  feeble 
but  unceasing  power  of  decomposition  possessed  by  the 
atmosphere.  Rain  washes  away  the  disintegrations  occa- 
sioned by  varying  temperature  and  chemical  processes; 
the  hilts  lose  and  the  valleys  gain,  and  the  balance  of 
decay  and  renewal  of  land  is  only  finally  adjusted  on  the 
shores  and  in  the  basin  of  the  sea.  Among  the  pheno- 
mena which  show  this  mutability  of  the  supposed  solid 
land  with  most  distinctness,  are  interruptions  to  the  gt^eral 
unitbrmityof  the  inclinationsof  valleys  and  the  even  slopes 
of  hills:  for  these  changes  of  slope  are  points  of  variation 
of  the  intensity  of  the  agencies  excited  by  the  slope.  These 
interruptions  of  uniformity  are  all  referrible  to  the  unequal 

Sower  of  resistance  which  rocks  of  different  hardness,  or 
issimilar  position,  or  unequal  thickness,  or  unlike  modes 
of  association  present  to  external  agencies.  Thus  have 
been  formed  round  the  high  limestone  hills  of  the  northern 
counties  a  series  of  rocky  terraces,  not  less  regular  than 
the  escarpments  made  by  military  art ;  and  thus  the  oolitic 
i-anges  ot  the  Cotswold  show  horizontal  mounds  of  t^and 
and  cliffs  of  stone  above  the  broad  plains  of  lias  clays  and 
red  marls  which  margin  the  Severn  and  the  Avon.  On 
these  grand  features  of  the  earth  s  surface  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  (^including  chemical  and  mechanical  opem- 
tions)  produces  only  sliirht  modifications ;  but  when  the 
terraced  slopes  in  their  flexures  round  the  hills  turn  into 
the  valleys,  a  new  agency  is  brought  to  work  upon  them. 
Rivulets,' however  small' in  quantity,  and  torrents,  even 
such  as  are  of  only  tem\>orary  energy,  exert  a  positive  in- 
fluence in  wasting  and  transporting  away  earthy  materials  ; 
and  these  effects  rise  to  a  maximum  wherever,  from  any 
of  the  causes  already  alluded  to,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
presents  successive  points  of  less  and  greater  power  to  re- 
sist the  action  of  running  water.  Wherever,  in  a  valley 
whose  slope  is  considerable,  the  rocky  masses  successively 
crossed  by  the  stream  are  of  very  unequal  hardness,  as,  for 
example,  when  solid  limestone' is  found  renting  on  soft 
shale  or  feebly  indurated  sandstone,  a  more  than  ordinarily 
rapid  current  is  occasioned  over  the  lower  beds  of  the 
limestone  into  the  upper  beds  of  the  shale.  This  difference 
o(  slope  in  the  ninning  water  is  of  a  nature  to  ip.crease  con- 
tinually to  a  certain  point,  deiiending  on  the  relative  firm- 
nes.sand  thickness  of  the  hard  and  sott  rocks,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  valley,  tlie  magnitude  of  the  stream,  and  other 
less  important  )Mirticulars.  Tlius  rapids  and  cataracts  are 
lurnicd;  and  where  the  conditions  combine  in  the  most 
favourable  degree  waterfalls  are  produced. 
'Hie  character  of  these  varies  according  to  the  disposi- 

•  Not  inrliidibir  any  nlli>«ancc  for  iiocnkary  wozks  uud  lnii>rovemi>DU,  •• 
esptinae*  of  fllir.UioD,  K:e. 
t  £zclu»i\tf  of  reuu  ha  luanin,  <cc.  pOM*esMd  by  the  Coupaoy. 

1  HMkhM  ihirtMfl  ff«Ui>M  per  hutiic  per  day  fur  t«iwt  warning. 


tion  of  the  yielding  and  resisting  portions  of  the  rocki. 
Wherever  stratification  is  absent,  as  in  granite,  or  cou- 
cealed,  as  in  some  metamorphic  slates,  the  main  feature 
of  the  waterfall  are  determined  by  the  direction  of  tht 
natural  joints  in  the  stone.  Hence  the  picturesque  ch^ 
racter  of  the  falls  of  the  Bruar  (Highlands),  Lodore  ',Cum- 
berland),  and  the  Rheiddiol  (North  Wales).  In  some 
cases  these  natural  joints  yield  in  parallel  lines,  and  give 
a  deep  narrow  passage  to  the  water.  Scale  Force  in  C^- 
berland  is  an  example,  fiut  the  most  interesting,  if  not 
the  most  picturesque  class  of  waterfalls,  is  occasioned  by 
the  stratified  rocks ;  and  the  most  curious  of  them  are  ob- 
served where  hard  limestones  or  gritstones  rest  upon  yield- 
ing shales  or  soft  clays.  By  the  continual  action  of  tbt 
stream  the  shales,  kept  constantly  damp,  crumble  and  fal] 
away  even  at  considerable  heights  and  distances  fh)m  the 
points  where  they  are  touched  by  the  water.  Thus  a  hol- 
low space  is  formed  beneath  the  limestone  which  aovm 
the  precipice ;  and  this  proceeds  so  far  as  to  reach  at  list 
some  of  the  natural  joints  which  divide  the  rock.  Then 
the  limestone  falls,  the  waterfall  recedes,  and  the  procMf 
of  removal  and  destruction  is  renewed.  Thus  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  in  the  limestone  dales  of  the  northern  counties 
of  £ngland.  the  waterfalls  are  dailv  receding  up  the 
streams,  and  thus  are  the  falls  of  Niagara  forced  con- 
tinually farther  up  the  river.  The  process  is  by  no  means 
slow.  Beneath  Hardrow  Force,  in  Yorkshire  (a  fall  of  99 
feet),  the  effect  since  the  geneinl  valley  of  the  Yore  was 
excavated  b)  other  forces,  has  been  to  produce  a  sinuous 
glen  within  steep  vertical  walls  of  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  yet  lie  great  heaps  of  fallen  materials,  which  the 
feeble  'stream  that  formed  the  glen  has  not  been  pow- 
erful enough  to  remove.  For  an  account  of  the  natunl 
processes  by  which  the  falls  of  Niagara  have  been  dii- 
placed.  and  are  still  undergoing  change,  the  volumes  of 
Mr.  Lye  11  (Principles  of  Gpo/offy\  which  are  instructive 
on  alf  points  connected  with  the  operations  of  runniw 
water,  may  be  consulted.  Exactly  such  effects  as  are 
here  attributed  to  running  sti-eams  happen  on  the  sea-coasts 
where  rocks  of  particular  nature  occur  under  analogous 
circumstances. 

WATERFORD.  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of 
Munster.  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  south  by  St.  George'i 
Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the  apstuary  called  Waterford  h«^ 
hour,  which  separates  it  from  Wexford,  and  by  Kilkennr; 
on  the  north  by  llpperary ;  and  on  the  west  by  Cork,  lb 
greatest  length,  from  oast  to  west,  is  52  miles ;  and  it* 
greatest  breadth,  from  Blackball  Head,  near  the  entrance 
of  Youghall  harbour,  to  the  town  of  Clonmell,  is  29  mil«. 
The  area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  county  of  the  dtr 
of  Waterford,  is  395.6U0  acres,  or  1244  square  miles,  which 
is  about  equal  to  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  grt 
of  all  Ireland.  Tlie  population,  in  1831.  was  148,23ft, 
being  318  to  a  square  geographical  mile,  whivh  is  higher 
than  the  mean  density  of  Ireland,  but  much  below  thai  of 
seveial  counties  in  each  of  the  four  provinces.  The  number 
of  houses,  in  1831,  was  24,&18,  inhabited  by  30,191  families, 
and  by  above  seven  persons  to  each  house.  The  number 
of  pe»ons  to  each  family  was  5*8,  and  dividing  the  area  of 
the  county  by  the  number  of  fttmiliet  there  would  be  15*6 
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spring  food.  The  sheep  are  a  cross  of  the  Leicester ;  the 
pig«  of  an  improved  kind ;  but  the  greatest  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  which  are  superior  in 
most  points  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  very  active  strong  animals  may  frequently  be  seen  in 
the  common  country  carts.  A  better  description  of  a^ri- 
culturd  implements  has  been  introduced  within  the  last 
few  years,  such  as  iron  Scotch  ploughs  and  double  harrows. 
A  few  farmers  use  rollers,  but  winnowing-machines  are 
only  used  by  the  largest  landholders,  the  com  being  com- 
monly winnowed  by  women  in  the  open  air :  the  old  single 
heavy  harrow  is  still  used  by  the  majority  of  farmers.  The 
greater  part  of  the  barony  is  held  under  lease,  the  terms 
depending  upon  lives,  and  running  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  before  they  fall  in :  the  farms  are  rather  above  an 
average  size  for  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  all  recent  leases 
clauses  of  non-alienation  and  non-subletting  have  been  in- 
troduced. Rents  depend  rather  on  the  price  of  butter  and 
pork  than,  as  in  England,  on  com.  There  is  a  large  field 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  labour  in  road-making, 
draining  land,  improving  fences.  The  statement  of  the 
farmers  in  the  barony  is  thai  they  employ  one  man  to 
every  six  or  eight  statute  acres  under  the  plough ;  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  land  than  in  England  gives  emj^oy- 
ment  to  one  man ;  but  this  labour  costs  only  1/.  5*.  in  Ire- 
land, and  between  31,  and  41.  in  England. 

In  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  which  the  assistant  com- 
missioner visited,  it  is  stated  that  an  experiment  was 
about  to  be  tried,  whether  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
the  dairy  farmers  to  make  cheese  instead  of  butter.  Con- 
acre, in  the  barony  of  Decies-without-Drum,  is  called 
*  dairy-ground :'  the  larmer  ploughs  and  manures  the  land, 
whicn  varies  from  half  an  acre  up  to  three  acres,  and  the 
labourer  and  his  family  do  all  the  other  work ;  the  rent, 
either  money  or  labour,  being  paid  before  the  crop  is  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  ground.  There  is  often  a  difficulty 
in  getting  regular  labourers,  unless  potato-ground  is  given 
to  them.  Con-acre  is  common  in  the  barony,  but  not  quite 
so  general  as  it  once  was.  Farmers'  servants  who  used  to 
take  con-acre,  and  then  sell  the  potatoes,  do  not  now  do  so 
to  the  same  extent. 

Both  landlords  and  farmers  object  to  giving  sites  for 
cabins,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  procure  them  than 
formerly.  The  consolidation  of  farms  would  go  on  much 
more  rapidly,  but  for  the  fear  of  outrages.  It  is  objected 
to  the  small  tenants,  that  they  constantly  sow  the  same 
seed  for  years  together ;  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  manure  ; 
and  their  system  of  cropping  exhausts  the  land.  The 
usual  rotation  of  crops  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird  is 
potatoes,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  and  grass-seeds,  but  the 
smaller  farmers  often  take  two  com-crops  together.  Out 
of  812  farms  in  this  barony,  484  were  under  20  acres,  in- 
cluding 227  under  five  acres,  and  only  10 1  exceeded  50 
acres. 

The  general  state  of  the  peasantry  is  much  the  same  as 
in  Tipper  A  RY  and  Cork. 

Divisions,  Totrns,  ^c. — The  county  is  divided  into  seven 
baronies,  as  follows:  1,  Coshbride  and  Coshmore,  on  the 
west;  2,  Decies-without-Dmm,  north-west;  3,  Decies- 
within-Dmm,  south-west  or  central ;  4^  Gaultier,  east ;  5, 
Glenahiery,  north-west;  6,  Middlethird,  south-east;  7, 
Upper  Tliird,  north. 

The  capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford  is  the  city  of 
Waterford.  The  other  towns  of  most  importance  are  the 
following : — 

Cappoquin,  or  Caperquin,  is  a  post-town,  about  30  miles 
west  by  south  from  Waterford,  direct  distance :  it  is 
situated  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater.  The 
town  ha«  the  appearance  of  decay,  though  there  has  been 
some  increase  m  the  population,  which  m  1821  was  1886, 
and  in  1831  was  2289.  It  was  antiently  a  place  of  much 
thoroughfare,  and  had  at  a  very  early  period  a  wooden 
bridge  over  the  river,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Near  the  bridge  are  the  mins  of  a 
castle. 
Carrick-on-Sl'ir. 

Carrickiffi'  is  a  villagfe  suburb  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  on 
the  Waterford  side  of  the  river  Suir,  over  which  there  is 
a  good  stone  bridge,  which  connects  the  suburb  with  the 
town.  It  is  about  12  miles  west-north-west  from  Water- 
ford, direct  diftancc.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  2704. 
Jameiu  first  earl  of  Lincoln,  founded  a  Franciscan  priory  at 
tlrit  piaea  in  1896.   The  iteeple,  which  still  remaintt  ii 


said  to  be  very  curious,  rising  like  an  inverted  cone  to 
the  height  of  sixty  feet. 

Clonmell. 

Dungarvan  is  a  post-town,  23  miles  west-eouth-weit 
from  Waterford,  situated  in  the  bay  or  haven  of  Dnn- 
garvan,  on  the  sestuary  of  the  river  Colligmn,  which  ii 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  one  arch,  built  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Part  of  the  town  ii 
on  the  west  shore,  and  part  on  the  east  shore,  which  latter 
is  called  the  Abbey  Side,  from  an  abl>ey  wliich  was  formerij 
there.  Dungarvan  is  an  old  seaport,  and  was  ineo^ 
porated  in  1463.  Within  the  walls  of  a  castle,  buiit  bjr 
king  John,  and  now  in  ruins,  the  barracks  are  establishoL 
The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  dizty,  but 
there  is  a  handsome  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  tad 
a  good  market-house.  There  are  two  banks,  the  NafaooL 
Bank  and  the  Provincial  Bank.  The  population,  in  1821, 
was  5105 ;  in  1831  it  was  6510.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  It  is  a  good  deal  frequented 
in  summer  as  a  bathing-place.  In  the  year  1835  the  ex- 
ports from  the  port  of  Dungarvan  were— com,  973 
cwts. ;  provisions,  13,359  cwts.;  copper-ore,  26^00  cwtt.; 
cows  and  oxen,  215 ;  sheep,  210 ;  swine,  1498 ;  the  esti- 
mated value  of  which  was  69,086/.,  which,  with  other  arti- 
cles, estimated  at  400/.,  gave  a  total  estimated  value  cf 
69,486/.  In  the  same  year  (1835)  the  imports  were— coak 
culm,  and  cinders,  9877  tons ;  iron,  280  tons ;  oak-btrk 
for  tanners,  100  tons ;  sugar,  90  cwts. ;  tea,  480  lbs. ;  sih. 
6010  bushels ;  glass  and  earthenware,  20  packages ;  the 
estimated  value  of  which  was  11,012/.,  which,  with  other 
articles  estimated  at  5300/.,  gave  a  total  estimated  value 
of  16,312/.  The  amount  of  the  excise  duty  on  malt  was 
2219/.  As.  3c/.,  for  17,181  bushels  of  malt.  Dungarvan  re- 
turns one  member  to  parhament. 

Killmacthomas,  a  small  post-town,  seated  on  the  river 
Mahon,  about  15  miles  west  by  south  from  Waterford,  con- 
tains about  700  inhabitants. 

LiSMORE. 

May/field,  a  village  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Waterrocd, 
has  an  extensive  cotton  manufactory,  which  gives  emplov- 
ment  to  about  1000  persons.  The  calico  finds  a  market 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  to  some  extent  in  England. 

Passage,  distinguished  as  East  Passage,  is  a  villaj^e  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Suir,  or  rather  of  Waterford  Haven, 
opposite  which  is  a  safe  roadstead  where  hundreds  of  vesieU 
of  large  burthen  may  anchor  in  safety.  The  village,  which 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  £shemien  and  pilots,  is  five  or  ^x 
miles  below  Waterford,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Portlaw,  a  neat  little  sub-post-town  to  Waterford,  on  an 
affluent  of  tlie  Suir,  about  nme  miles  west  by  north  (rom 
Waterford,  has  an  extensive  cotton  factory,  which  is  said 
to  employ  more  than  1000  persons :  the  machinery  ii 
worked  by  two  water-wheels,  one  of  very  large  diameter, 
and  both  of  copper. 

Tallow,  or  Tallagh,  a  post-town,  near  the  west  or  n^H 
bank  of  the  river  Bride,  is  about  40  miles  west  by  woh 
from  Waterford.  James  I.,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of 
Cork,  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  borough  were  extenaed  one  mile  in  eveiy 
direction  from  the  parish  church.  The  population,  in  1821, 
was  2329 ;  in  1831  it  was  2998.  There  are  some  remaiu 
of  a  castle  formerly  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Dfs- 
mond. 

Tramore,  a  small  but  neat  and  regularly-built  town  oo 
the  Bay  of  Tramore,  about  nine  miles  south  from  Wate^ 
ford,  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Waterittd 
as  a  bathing-place,  the  beach  being  very  linn  and  con- 
venient for  the  purpose.  The  bay  is  very  cUuigerous  for 
shipping  ;  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Bay  of  Water- 
ford, and  shipwrecks  occur  occasionally.  The  town  has  a 
church,  a  chapel,  a  market-house,  and  an  assembly-room. 
The  population,  in  1821,  was  889 ;  in  1831  it  was  2224. 

Before  the  Union,  Waterford  sent  eight  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament :  two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  Ibr 
Dungarvan,  Lismore,  and  Tallow.  Ihe  number  of  mem- 
bers now  returned  is  two  for  the  county  and  one  for  Don- 
garvan. 

The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford,  which  is  a 
joint  see ;  the  dioceses  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Lismore,  and 
Waterford  having  been  united.  The  number  of  p^pA<» 
in  the  county  is  seventy-four.  It  is  in  the  Leinater  oircnit* 
The  average  number  of  committak  fior  crimiQAl 
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hewn  s*tone,  with  adoi^^l'  « i   ^.^^.^  ,.,.  ,,.,i,„„.. ,  a,.  *^xlcn- 

sivt!  vit'vy  wtTQ&i  tlic  »  the  county  t;f  Wtfxt'wid* 

Tbyre    are  thrt'e  pan*:  |ii!»,  futir  llyiii:tn  (-uilinlii! 

c hapeh,  and  p Uee^  of  w o rn b i  p  li.ir  I  b c  Q  ;  .  l- 

Rt'Cis.     The  otht*!*  pubUu  buiidingji  nre-— ji  >i 

extdmnj^e,  H  eUHtom-houiie,  a  ltie*tixv  ivi    i- ■ 
bftnmckii,  and  (L  jfJiob     Amonfi[  the  rhai-it;A^;'<j  i. 

mv  31  hijuae  of  industry  and  an  hospital  lor  the  pyyi , 

WHk^rronhbfftvru  the  Refumi  Act,  returned  <:jne member 
U*  :      '  /      ''       -i  an  open  borougli,  and  tht!  conjititii' 

CI.  iVcemt'O  and  8U  frcehoider!*,     1 1  now 

reiunj-^  iw^n  iiip.iiHjiri'^,  Ttie  nundier  ofelettors  in  1834 
was  14T.i;  th»?  n v» m her  revisit  e red  fium  Feb.  1»  IB35,  toFeb. 
1,  lft43,  inchndvc,  was  15»:32»  of  whom  IM  wc*x^  TiO/.  free- 
boldem,  22  were  30/*  freeholderst  2  were  10/.  freehoMei's, 
If)  wc*re  40*.  frpoholders,  IG  were  20/.  leaseholderi+  5  were 
10/,  leasehokkrst  3  were  rent~char^er!s79l  were  10/,houee- 
holden**  and  640  wt-re  freemen.  It  fii^  sent  members  to 
the  Irihh  parliamenl  in  13/4, 

ITie  itt^vernmt'nt  of  the  city  i&  ve^ed,  by  the  ebarter  nf 
ChzirEe«  L,  in  a  nmyor»  18  aldermen,  18  assistants,  a  r**^ 
eorder,  and  two  sheriffs ;  and  tJie  aldermen,  as&ialjintsj^  re* 
corder,  and  Piberiifa  form  the  council  Thy  carporstioTi 
potsBeas  considerable,  esfatea  m  the  vxumiy  of  the  citjr* 

The  eoiitttabulary  foree  in  Wiitcrford  consists  of  one  siib- 
ins{iector,  one  head -const  able*  eii^ht  eonstabkis  and  4ij  stil> 
^.,>t.-tnhL.^  The  total  expenditurt:  ff«r  the  force  hv  l^U) 
w  V.  7f/- 

1  ._  ..:. . -jmi-nti  in  the  town  only  were*  in  1830— ehurdi 
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eeas,  7201, ;  ministere'  money,  248/. ;  lighting  cess,  770/. ; 
the  total  amount  raised  by  these  aiisessments  being  1738/., 
from  about  1800  ratepayers.  The  grand-jury  cess  'evied 
on  the  county  of  the  city,  in  1830,  was  4348/,  14*.  lOJ., 
but  the  amount  of  this  assessment  varies  considerably  in 
different  years. 

The  commerce  of  Waterford  is  chiefly  with  England, 
and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  agricultural  produce, 
butter,  pork,  &c.,  and,  since  the  introduction  of  steam- 
vessels,  of  live-stock.  The  exports  IVom  Waterford,  in 
1835,  were  -  com,  meal,  and  flour,  1,503,854  cwts. ;  pro- 
visions, 202,048  cwts. ;  potatoes,  20,000  cwts. ;  sugar,  1C5 
cwts. ;  copper-ore,  48,000  cwts. ;  feathers,  1040  cwts. ; 
wine,  5402  gallons ;  beef,  170,000  gallons ;  cotton  manu- 
ftictures,  180,200  yards ;  calf-skins,  6400;  cows  and  oxen, 
4410  head ;  horses,  342  head ;  sheep,  3996  head ;  swine, 
74,097  head  ;  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  1,743,545/., 
which,  added  to  other  articles  estimated  at  77,700/.,  gave 
a  total  estimated  value  of  1,821,245/. 

The  imports  for  the  same  year  (1835)  consisted  of  a  great 
variety  of  articles  required  for  purposes  of  trade  and 
genend  consumption,  tne  total  estimated  value  of  which 
was  1,274,154/. 

According  to  a  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  March,  1^42,  the  number  of  vessels  al)Ove  50  tons 
burden,  registered  at  Waterford,  was  115,  the  total  burden 
of  which  was  19,309  tons.  The  net  receipt  at  the  Custom- 
house, during  the  year  ending  January  5,  1841,  was 
183,510/.  15*.  Sd. ;  the  net  receipt  for  the  previous  year 
was  161,752/.  5*.  fid. 

There  is  a  packet-station  at  Waterford  for  conveyance 
between  Waterford  and  Milford  daily;  the  number  of 
packets  is  Ave,  which  are  kept  up  at  an  average  expendi- 
ture of  about  14,000/.  a  year,  the  amount  received  from 
passengers  being  about  1700/.  a  year. 

In  1835  there  were  seven  steam-engines  in  Waterford, 
equal  to  ninety-horse  power,  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
In  1836  there  were  339  cotton  power-looms. 

The  amount  of  excise  duty  on  malt,  collected  in  Water- 
foidin  1836,  was  9840/.  3^.  6</.,  for  76,182  bushels  of  malt. 

There  are  two  banks  in  Waterford^-the  Provincial  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Branch  Bank  of  Ireland.  There  is 
also  a  savings-bank,  in  which  the  number  of  depositors  on 
the  20th  Nov.,  1842,  was  3469.  The  expense  of  manage- 
ment for  the  year  1841-2  was  276/.,  including  242/.  sa- 
laries. The  smallest  sum  on  which  interest  is  allowed  is 
15«.  In  some  English  savings-banks  interest  is  allowed 
on  2*.  6d. 

llie  newspapers  are — the  Waterford  Weekly  Chronicle, 
the  Waterford  News-Letter,  weekly ;  the  Waterford  Mir- 
ror, three  times  a  week  ;  and  the  Waterford  Mail,  twice  a 
week. 

In  1840  an  act  was  passed  for  a  r^lway  between 
Limerick  and  Carrick-oh-Suir,  passing  through  Water- 
ford ;  but  the  act  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  has  ex- 
pired. 

Waterford  was  originally  founded  by  the  Danes  about 
A.D.  850,  and  it  was  their  chief  possession  in  Ireland  for 
some  centuries.  In  1170  it  was  taken  by  assault  by 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Henry  II.,  when  he  passed  over  to  take  possession  of 
Ireland,  then  newlv  conquered,  landed  near  Waterford, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  tne  town,  which  was  afterwards  restored 
and  enlarged  by  Strongbow.  *  Waterford  received  its  first 
charter  from  King  John,  who  reiided  there  for  some  time; 
and  subsequent  kmgs,  on  account  of  its  steady  adherence 
to  the  English,  gave  it  several  other  charters  and  privi- 
leges, especially  rlenry  VIL,  for  its  opposition  to  Simnel 
and  PerKin  Warbeck.  All  its  charters  however  were 
.seized  and  annulled  by  James  I.,  on  the  ground  of  the 
nonconformity  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  Waterford  re- 
mained without  a  charter  from  1617  to  1626,  when  a  new 
and  more  extcTkisive  one  was  granted  by  Charles  I.,  which 
is  the  one  now  in  force.  The  immunities  granted  by  this 
charter  were  vcr}'creat,  and  included,  among  others,  an 
exemption  of  the  neemen  from  the  duties  of  poundage. 
Waterford  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Cromwell,  but 
was  afterwards  taken  by  Ireton. 

Curraghmore^  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  marquis 
of  Waterford,  is  in  the  neigh l)ourhood  of  Waterford ;  it 
contains  4600  acres.  The  Clyde,  a  fine  flill  stream,  tra- 
vi>rftes  the  park  ;  the  timber  is  of  the  best  and  largest  kinds. 
The  mansion  is  not  worthy  of  the  domain. 


(Inglis's  Journey  throughout  Ireland^  1834:  Barrow'i 
Tour  round  Ireland,  isa'i ;  Report  on  the  Parliamentanf 
Representation  (/  Ireland,  pnnted  June  8,  1832;  Second 
Report  qf  Commissioners  on  Railways  in  Ireland^  1838; 
various  Parliametitary  Documents.) 

WATERING,  in  Horticulture,  the  process  of  applyins: 
water  artificially  to  plants.  Water  m  a  greater  or  \vm 
quantity  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  whole  vege- 
table kingdom :  not  only  do  the  elements  of  water  fcutcr  into 
the  composition  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  but  by  its  agency 
the  various  saline  ingredients,  as  well  as  certaio  gase:*  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetable  tisues,  are  carried 
into  the  plant.     Water  also  exerts  an  influence  on  the  tern- 

fierature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied. 
t  is  on  these  accounts  that  the  application  of  water  to 
plants  is  an  important  process  in  horticulture,  more  esp«. 
cially  in  the  hothouse  and  greenhouse.  During  winter 
plants  require  little  moisture,  as  the  processes  ol  life  art 
at  that  period  very  inactive,  but  at  the  same  tioir  * 
small  quantity  is  required  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
approaching  activity.  If  plants  are  supplied  with  toomudi 
water  during  winter,  their  tissues  become  distended,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  enfeebled.  The  largest  supply  of  waitr 
is  required  when  plants  are  growing  rapidly  and  at  tht 
season  when  they  are  putting  forth  their  leaves.  AMien 
plants  have  ceased  to  grow,  or  when  the  leaves  and  floweis 
nave  ceased  to  expand,  they  require  less  water.  When  how- 
ever the  object  in  the  culture  of  plants  is  to  render  either  their 
leaves  or  fruits  as  succulent  as  possible,  they  should  besuo- 
plied  with  abundance  of  water.  This  is  done  with  spinacn. 
lettuce,  and  other  oleraceous  plants,  and  b^  this  means  their 
tissues  are  rendered  more  tender,  and  their  peculiar  seciY- 
tions,  which  are  often  disagreeable,  are  diluted.  Hie  same 
thing  is  done  in  the  cultivation  of  the  strawl>er]y,  where  the 
object  is  to  render  the  fruit  as  large  as  possible.  In  this  ca^e 
however  the  large  size  of  the  fruit  is  always  obtained  a: 
the  expense  of  its  flavour.  Even  plants  iMsaring  succb- 
lent  iniits,  as  the  melon,  &c.,  may  be  over-watered,  acd 
the  flavour  of  their  fruit  quite  destroyed.  In  suppljing 
water  to  all  plants  due  reeard  should  be  had  to  tempera- 
ture, as,  caieris  paribus,  plants  require  more  water  in  pro- 
portion as  the  temperature  is  higher. 

Although  the  supply  of  water  artificially  to  plants  culti- 
vated in  houses  is  obviously  necessar}',  there  is  some  doub' 
as  to  whether  it  is  required  by  plants  growing  in  the  open 
air,  where  they  are  exposed  to  natural  suppnei.  Profes- 
sor Lindley,  in  his  'Theory  of  Horticulture,*  says,  Mti* 
indeed  doubtful  whether  watering  plants  in  the  open  air  is 
not  often  more  productive  of  disadvantage  than  of  real 
service  to  plants.  When  plants  are  watered  naturally,  tlw 
whole  air  is  saturated  with  humidity  at  the  same  time  as 
the  soil  is  penetrated  by  the  raiu ;  and  in  this  case  the 
aaueous  particles  mingled  with  the  earth  are  very  giadn- 
ally  introduced  into  the  circulating  system ;  for  the  moist- 
ure of  the  air  prevents  a  rajid  ^:erspiratiou.  Not  so  when 
Ijlants  in  the  open  air  are  ailiiicially  watered.  This  opera- 
tion is  usually  performed  in  hot  diy  weather,  and  nut 
necessarily  be  very  limited  in  its  effects ;  it  can  have  little 
if  any  influence  upon  the  atmosphere  :  then  the  parched 
air  robs  the  leaves  rapidly  of  their  moisture,  so  lon^  as  the 
latter  is  abundant ;  tne  roots  are  suddenly  and  violently 
excited,  and  after  a  short  time  the  exciting  cause  is  suo- 
denly  withdrawn,  by  the  momentary  supply  of  water  being 
cut  off  by  evaporation,  and  by  fillmtion  through  bibulow 
substances  of  which  the  soil  usually  consisti^.  Then  again 
the  rapid  evaporation  from  the  soil'in  dry  weather  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  such  a 
lowering  does  not  take  place  when  plants  are  refreshed  by 
showers,  because  at  that  time  the  dampness  of  the  air  ]se- 
vents  evaporation  from  the  soil  just  as  it  prevents  perspira- 
tion from  the  leaves.  Moreover  in  stiff  soils,  the  daaliiBg 
of  water  upon  the  surface  has,  altera  little  while,  the  effcti 
of  '  puddUng'  the  ^und  and  rendering  it  impervious,  so 
that  the  descent  ot  water  to  the  roots  is  impeded,  wliether 
it  is  communicated  artificially  or  by  the  fall  of  rain.  It  ii 
therefore  doubtful  whether  artificial  waterincr  of  plants  in 
the  open  air  is  advantageous  unless  in  particular  cases ;  and 
most  assuredly,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  mncfa 
more  copious  than  is  usual.*  At  the  same  time  the  prac- 
tice is  at  pre^nt  very  general,  and  there  are  some  aovazi- 
tage.s  in  it,  independent  of  supplying  plants  with  water.  It 
is  frequently  very  effectual  for  removing  insects  from  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  also  for  rcnioving  dust  and  dirt  is 
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(Houbniken,  Sc/touOur^  der  Nederlandscke  KonsUchil- 
ders,  ^c. ;  Bartach,  Peintre  Graveur  ;  Huber,  Manuel  des 
Amateurs^  «J^.) 

WATERMAN,  one  who  rows  a  boat  on  a  river  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers.  The  only  large  body  of  water- 
men in  England  are  those  emplojred  on  the  river  Thames 
at  Tendon.  Before  the  introduction  of  coaches  they  were 
a  very  essential  class  for  the  conveyance  of  persons 
not  only  between  London  and  Southwark,  but  between 
London  and  Westminster,  and  up  and  down  the  river 
to  the  various  places  on  each  side.  The  Tliames  was 
then  the  great  highway.  Stairs  and  watergates  were 
numerous  on  the  north  bank  from  London  to  Westminster, 
where  there  were  many  palaces  of  the  nobility,  each 
palace  having  its  landing-place,  its  barges  and  wherries, 
and  its  private  retinue  ofwatermen,  or  bargemen,  as  they 
were  then  commonly  called.  Processions  on  the  river,  water- 
tournaments,  boat-races,  and  other  aouatic  amusements 
were  frequent.  In  the  reign  of  Richarcin.  the  fare  for  a 
passenger,  with  his  truss  or  farthell,  from  London  to 
bravesend  or  Milton,  was  2d.  Stow  computes  that  there 
were  as  many  as  2000  boats  in  his  time,  that  there  were 
40,000  watermen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Watermen's  Company, 
and  that  they  could  furnish  20,000  men  for  the  fleet.  ISo 
doubt  he  included  in  this  large  number  the  private  water- 
men of  the  court  and  the  nobility.  John  Taylor,  the 
•  water-poet,'  as  he  styled  himself,  complains  bitterly  of  the 
introduction  of  coaches :  *  I  do  not  mveigh  against  any 
coaches  that  belong  to  persons  of  worth  or  (luality,  but 
only  against  the  caterpillar  swarm  of  hirelings.  They  have 
undone  my  poor  trade  whereof  I  am  a  member.'  Since 
that  time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  bridges  and  the 
introduction  of  steam-boats  have  still  more  reduced  the 
number  of  watermen. 

An  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  on  the  Thames  con- 
stitutes a  free  waterman.  The  watermen  and  lightermen 
arc  an  incorporated  comjpany,  founded  in  1556,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London.  They 
are  regulated  partly  by  their  own  bye-laws  and  partly 
by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c-  75.  The  monopoly  of  labour 
held  by  this  company  is  very  extensive,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  river  navigation  from  Staines  to  Yantlet 
Creek.  With  the  exception  of  certain  flat-bottomed 
ferry-boats  and  barges  above  Kingston,  no  person  can  ply 
in  a  l>oat  for  hire  on  the  Thames  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Watermen's  Company. 

The  number  of  free  watermen  is  between  4000  and 
5000.  In  171M5,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Dock 
Committee,  the  number  of  free  watermen  was  8283. 
Tlie  number  of  boats  licensed  to  carry  passengers  was  2728 
on  January  1,  1836.  {Appendix  to  Report  on  the  Port  of 
London  J  p.  233.)  The  Innity  House  Corporation  share  to 
some  extent  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Watermen's  Company, 
having  the  power  to  license  certain  king's  seamen,  besides 
pilots,  to  ply  on  the  river ;  but  the  licences  granted  by 
them  are  under  200. 

By  the  act  7  &  8  Geo.  I V.,  c.  75,  *  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  watermen  and  lightermen  on  the  river  Thames  be- 
tween Yantlet  Creek  and  Windsor,'  the  court  of  aldeimen 
are  to  fix  the  fares  that  may  be  taken  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers ;  every  waterman  who  shall  demand  and 
take  for  his  fare  more  than  is  allowed,  is  to  forfeit  for 
every  offence  not  exceeding  40*. ;  lists  of  fares  are  to  be 
painted  on  boards  and  affixed  at  suitable  plying-places ; 
every  waterman  is  to  have  a  printed  list  of  the  fares  in  his 
boat,  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  produce  the  same,  or  not 
permit  the  same  to  be  examined,  then  the  passenger  shall 
De  discharged  from  his  fare,  and  the  waterman  shall  pay 
for  every  offence  not  exceeding  5/. ;  the  number  of  the 
boat  and  the  name  of  the  owner  are  to  be  painted  on  the 
boat ;  and  a  waterman  wilfully  avoiding  a  passenger,  or 
hindering  any  pei-son  from  reading  the  name  or  number,  or 
using  abusive  language,  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
5/.  Complaint  may  be  made  witliin  thirty  days  after  the 
offence  to  the  lord-mayor  or  any  justice  within  liis  jurisdic- 
tion. For  other  regulations  less  interesting  to  the  public 
we  refer  to  the  act  itself. 

The  Thames  watermen  have  recently  established  a 
steam-bout  company,  in  which  any  free  waterman  may  be 
a  shareholder,  but  no  other  person. 

A  verj'  handsome  set  of  almshouses  have  been  built  on 
Penge  Common,  neai'  I^ndon,  for  *poor,  aged,  decayed, 
and  maimed  free  wateimen  and  lightermen  on  the  nver 


Thames.'  According  to  the  statement  made  at  the  Anm- 
versary  meeting  in  June,  1843,  forty-one  houses  hu 
already  been  erected,  the  cost  of  which  was  I5,5U)/.,  rf 
which'  14,000/.  had  been  paid  by  the  Society,  lea\'inis:  i 
debt  of  1500/.,  towards  which  1200/.  was  collected  at  ib 
meeting. 

(KnighVs  London,  'The  Silent  Highway;'  Westmin^ 
Review,  May,  1843 ;  ^c/  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  75.) 

WATERPROOF  CLOTH  AND  LEATHER.  Tc 
textile  fabrics,  whatever  be  their  character,  ajre  per\iwi! 
to  water  from  two  causes,  viz.  the  existence  of^  minirt? 
spaces  between  the  individual  fibres  of  the  yam,  whethe' 
of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  or  flax ;  and  the  rectan/^Iar  me&lin 
consequent  on  the  process  of  weaving.  To  close  up  ti^x 
minute  channels,  as  likewise  the  pores  of  leather,  so  is  tn 
impart  a  *  waterproof  quality  to  tne  material,  hasbeeatik 
object  of  a  lar^e  number  of  patents  within  the  last  tweot; 
years,  as  likewise  of  recipes  which  have  not  been  pafentei 
Some  of  these  protective  agents  may  be  noticed  under  the 
subdivisions  of— 1,  solutions  into  which  the  cloth  is  dipped: 
2,  varnishes  applied  to  the  surface  ;  3,  intcr!a3'ers  of  caout- 
chouc composition  ;  4,  waterproof  composition  for  leathtr. 

1.  In  1835  Mr.  Hellewell,  of  Salford,  took  out  a  patent  fu 
a  solution,  which,  by  immersion,  should  render  cotton  aai 
other  fabrics  waterproof.  According  to  this  plan,  for  i 
quantity  of  woven  material  equal  to  lOOOlb.  weight,  there 
are  used  1201b.  of  rock  alum,  801b.  of  common  whitin;. 
and  200  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  is  intended,  by 
the  chemical  action  of  its.  ingredients,  to  yield  a  solutkc 
of  alumine,  with  which  the  cloth  is  saturated.  After  ilu 
saturation,  the  cloth  is  passed  quickly  through  a  vew;! 
containing  a  solution,  at  a  temperature  of  lOu"  Fahr,  oi 
yellow  soap  in  water,  the  proportions  being  31b.  of  soapuid 
30  gallons  of  water  to  501b.  of  cloth.  This  latter  proctaa. 
according  to  the  patentee's  description,  is  for  the  purpoic 
of  fixing  the  alumine  in  the  interstices  of  the  cloth,  m: 
enabling"  it  to  resist  the  action  of  water.  The  cloth  ii 
finally  washed,  to  free  it  from  any  impurities. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Doncaster,  i)atented  in  1839  a  method  o: 
waterproofing  cloth  by  immersion.  He  describes  two  kinds 
of  solution  employed  for  this  purpose  :  1st,  two  ounces  of 
pulverized  alum  are  dissolved  m  a  pint  of  distilled  water : 
one  ounce  of  diy  white-lead  is  rubbed  down  in  another 
pint  of  water;  and  the  two  solutions  being  mixed  and 
allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant  liquor  constitutes  tht 
required  agent :  2nd,  one  ounce  of  dry  white-lead  is  nibbed 
down  in  half  a  pint  of  water;  one  ounce  of  pounded  alura 
is  dissolved  in  another  half-pint  of  water ;  and  these  twi- 
solutions,  together  with  two  fluid  di-achms  of  acetic  tcid. 
are  mixed  together,  and  allowed  to  settle.  When  tht 
cloth  has  been  immei'sed  in  the  supernatant  liquor  resultiiu 
from  either  of  the  above  solutions,  it  is  passed  through* 
solution  of  quicklime,  and  a  third  time  through  a  solution 
of  boiled  Irish  moss,  which  acts  as  a  mucilage. 

There  are  other  patents  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
to  the  above,  and  there  have  also  been  methods  published 
but  not  patented.  Of  these,  one  more  example  wll 
suffice ; — boil  half  an  ounce  of  Russian  isinglass  in  a  pound 
of  soft  water  till  dissolved ;  dissolve  an  ounce  of  alum  ir. 
two  pounds  of  water ;  dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
white  soap  in  a  pound  of  water;  strain  these  solutions 
separately  through  linen,  and  then  mix  them  all  together. 
Heat  this  liquid  till  it  simmei-s,  and  apply  it  with  a  bniih 
to  the  *  wrong '  side  of  the  cloth,  on  a  flat  table.  Whca 
dry,  the  cloth  is  brushed,  and  then  brushed  again  lightly 
with  water.  The  intention  of  this  process  is  to  render  thi 
cloth  impervious  to  water,  but  not  to  air. 

2.  The  surface-application  of  a  species  of  varnish  his 
been  the  subject  of  many  patents,  which  may  be  illustnttd 
by  two  or  three  instances.  About  twenty  years  apo  Mesav. 
Mills  and  Fairman  introduced  a  composition,  formed  oi 
100 lb.  of  linseed  oil,  40 lb.  of  pipeclay,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  burnt  umber,  white-lead,  pounded  pumice-stont, 
and  one  or  two  other  substances.  Tliese  ingredients  wer* 
melted  together  and  ground  to  a  smooth  paint-like  state, 
and  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  fabric  with  large 
knives,  the  cloth  being  stretched  over  wooilen  frames. 
When  the  surface  was  'thus  coated  and  dried,  the  other 
surface  was  similarly  treated.  This  was  not  intended  as  a 
wateri)roof  composition  for  ordinaiy  clothing,  but  rather 
for  taqmuling,  awnings,  coach  top-covei-s,  boat-cloaks,  and 
other  coarse  materials. 

Mr.  Ncwberr>'*8  patent,  taken  out  in  1840,  ia  for  a  oiode 
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leather  of  new  bootu  or  jihoe*t  while  the  I  utter  i*  iJi^li 
warm.  Another  method  is  to  melt  two  ouacta  oi^  )tJ)*j- 
bi^ea -wax,  two  omicea  of  Burguiidy  pitcbj  and  two  ounces 
of  turpentine,  in  a  pint  of  hii^te«d  oil,  and  with  this  nnx- 
Uui'  to  sBtiurato  this  wsirmtd  leather.  The  *  Joum»l  of 
the  Axufincan  lo&ljlule  '  ;^iv<;a  the  two  follow iiig^  -^h  '^'^^' 
together  for  half  an  hour  one  qoaft  of  huiseed  oil,  two 
onnc^fc  of  re*in,  and  half  an  ounce  of  wj\tte  vitjiol,  to  whieh 
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a  mixture  of  one  pait  of  copaiba  balwwn  wilfi  two  of 
naphlhii..  Another  mixture?  for  thia  purpose  eonhiiit*  oi' 
^i%  tmiic't^a  of  eaoulchouc  boikd  for  two  hour?*  lo  two 
quarli  of  linvead  or  ntat'jt-foot  uLL  Lasitly,  a  intHle  h>w 
bcfin  much  reeojimi^iidt^d  in  diifuenf  qnaJttni,  of  nuplying 
a  hot  mixture  of  two  partu  taUow  and  ane  paH  tmn^  min 
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wJiich  the  leather  may  be  completely  saturated,  the  resin 
imparting  an  antiseptic  quality  to  the  tallow. 

One  of  Mr.  Sievier's  contrivances  is  for  rendering  leather 
;;t  once  elastic  and  waterproof.  A  tliin  sheet  of  leather 
is  cemented  to  a  thin  sheet  of  solid  caoutchouc  by  a  caout- 
chouc solution,  and  kept  under  pressure  for  five  or  six 
(lays',  llif  compound  fabric  thus  formed  is  nearly  inelastic, 
because  the  leather  has  temporarily  suspended  the  elastic 
i>ower  of  the  caoutchouc ;  but  by  the  application  of  a  tem- 
i)orature  about  equal  to  180"  Fahr.,the  caoutchouc  partially 
collapses,  and  the  leather  assumes  a  corrugated  surface, 
similar  to  Morocco  leather.  The  leather,  rendered  thus 
elastic  and  waterproof,  is  then  manufactured  into  boots 
and  shoes  or  other  articles. 

WATFORD.     [Hertfordshire.] 

WATLINGTON.     [Oxfordshire.] 

WATSON,  RICHARD,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  August, 
17.'57,  at  Heversham,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  where 
his  father,  a  younger  son  of  a  small  statesman,  or  land- 
owner, liad  been  head  master  of  the  grammar-school  from 
1698 :  the  family,  supposed  to  Imve  come  originally  from 
Scotland,  had  subsifded  for  at  least  three  or  four  genera- 
tions at  Hardendale,  near  Shap.  His  mother's  name  was 
Newton.  Old  Watson  had  great  reputation  as  a  teacher ; 
hnt  Richard,  who  was  the  younger  of  his  two  sons,  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  him  for  his  master;  for  he 
had  resigned  his  office  in  1737,  although  he  lived  till 
November,  1753.  Watson  was  educated  under  his  father's 
successor,  who  look  little  pains  to  give  him  an  accurate 
grammatical  training  ;  and  about  a  year  atter  his  father's 
death  he  was  sent,  on  an  exhibition  of  50/.  belonging  to  the 
school,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  sizar,  3rd  November,  1754.  All  he  had,  besides 
his  exhibition,  to  cany  him  through  college,  was  a  sum  of 
300/.  which  his  father  had  leit  him ;  but  he  set  bravely 
to  work  to  make  his  way  to  independence  by  hard  study 
and  hard  living.  It  is  said  that  at  first  his  dress  was  a 
coai-se  mottled  Westmoreland  coat  and  blue  yam  stock- 
ings. He  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship, 
which  he  obtained  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1757.  In  Septem- 
ber followiner,  while  still  only  a  junior  soph,  he  Degan 
to  take  pu(Hls,  and  continued  to  be  so  employed,  first 
as  private  tutor,  then  as  assistant  college  tutor,  till,  in 
OftubcT,  I7t37,  he  liecame  one  of  the  head  tutors  of  Trinity 
College.  Meanwhile  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  H.A. 
in  Juiiuiii y,  175;),  when  l.e  \v;is  doelarod  second  wrangler 
(he  says  liiniselt,  he  ought  to  have  been  first) ;  nad 
been  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  October,  1760; 
hail  gituhuited  M.A.  at  the  commencement  in  1762; 
and  in  November.  1764,  had  been,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hadley,  unanimously  fleeted  by  the  senate  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  cheniistiy.  This  was  a  sti-ange  choice,  for  at 
that  time  Watson  knew  nothing  of  ehemistiy  whatever ; 
but  he  did  not  disappoint  the  confidence  that  was  felt,  by 
himself  and  others,  in  his  ai\lour,  application,  and  quick- 
ness of  comprehension.  With  the  assistance  of  an  opemtor, 
whom  he  sent  lor  immediately  from  Paris,  and  by  mimur- 
ing  himself  ni  his  labomtory,  he  ac<]uired  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  new  subject  as  to  enable  him,  in  about  four- 
teen months,  to  read  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which 
wei'w  honoured  with  a  numerous  attendance,  Jind  proved 
hiifhly  i-atisfactory.  He  afterwards  delivered  other  courses, 
which  were  equjilly  successful ;  in  1768  he  printed  a  sy- 
nopsis of  the  principles  of  the  science  under  the  title  of 
*  Iflstitutiones  Metal  lurgicst;*  in  1769  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  during  some  years  alter 
Vnis  he  contributed  many  chemical  papers  to  tho  Philo- 
scphical  Transactions.  In  1771  he  publislied  *  An  Essay  on 
the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  and  their  General  Divisions ;' 
in  1781  he  j)nhUshed  two  vols.,  12mo.,  of  'Chemical 
Essays  ;*  a  third  appeared  in  1782 ;  and  a  fourth  in  1786 
completed  the  woik,  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  and 
was  long  very  popular.  But  Watson's  first  publication, 
properly  so  called,  wiis  ^  An  Assize  Sermon,  preached  at 
<.'ainbridge,*  4to.,  1769.  About  two  years  alter  this,  in 
October,  1771,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  dis- 
tinguished office  of  regius  professoV  of  divinity,  although 
he  wa.<«  at  the  time  neither  D.D.  nor  B.D.,  and  in  truth 
seems  by  his  own  account  to  have  known  little  more  of 
divinity  ihan  he  did  of  chemistry  seven  years  before.  But 
such  was  his  v:ood  luck,  or  the  reputation  he  liad  established 
for  canying  his  object,  whenever  he  took  one  in  hand,  that 
no  otliar  candidate  appeared.    The  protonoiihip  wben  be 


got  it  was  worth  about  330/. ;  but  he  boasts  of  havii^ 
raised  it  to  more  than  three  times  that  ralue.  Not  that  he 
ever  had  any  pretensions  to  call  himself  alearoed  theologian: 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  rather  vain  of  being  spoken  of  as  the 
Prn/es^or  abTohBaKr6c,  the  self-taught  professor,  or  rathtr 
the  professor  who  was  indebted  for  what  he  knew  neither  to 
masters  nor  books.  His  constitution  was,  he  sa^a,  *  ill  fitted 
for  celibacy;'  so  in  December,  1773,  he  married  theeldert 
daughter  of  £dward  Wilson,  Eso.,  of  Dallam  Tower,  in 
Westmoreland;  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  North 
Wales  to  take  possession  of  a  sinecure  rectory,  procnred 
for  him  from  the  bishop  of  $t.  Asaph  bv  me  duke  of 
Gralton,  which  after  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  irv 
enabled  (also  through  means  of  hk  grace)  to  exchange  fat 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely.  In  1780  he  snceeeded 
Dr.  Plumptre  as  archdeacon  of  that  diocese ;  the  ruk 
vear  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Northwoid,  m 
Norfolk ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following  he 
received  another  much  more  valuable  living,  the  redofik 
Knaptof^,  in  Leicestershire,  from  the  duke  of  Rut  land,  wbo 
had  been  his  pupil  at  the  university.  He  was  now  thae- 
fore  tolerably  well  provided  for. 

Meanwhile  his  publications  not  already  noticed  bid 
been,  in  1772,  two  '  Letters  to  the  Members  of  the  Hook 
of  Commons,'  under  the  name  of  '  A  Christian  Whig,*  in 
support  of  the  clerical  petition  for  the  abolition  of  sab- 
scnption ;  in  1773,  also  without  his  name,  'A  Brief  Sate 
of  the  Principles  of  Church  Authority ;'  in  1776,  a  I^ 
storation  sermon  entitled  '  The  Principles  of  the  Revoln- 
tion  Vindicated,'  which  made  considerable  noise,  and,  « 
he  conceives,  gave  great  offence  at  court  and  in  cointfj 
circles;  the  same  year  his  well-known  'Apology  m 
Christianity,'  in  answer  to  Gibbon ;  and  two  or  three  other 
sermons  and  charges.  In  March,  1782,  on  the  appeanuiee 
of  Soame  Jenyns's  *  Disquisitions  on  Various  Subjects,'  the 
toryism  of  which  annoyed  him,  he  thought  it  necesarv  to 
defend  his  whig  principles  in  *An  Answer  to  the  t)v^ 
quisition  on  Government '  in  that  work. 

In  July,  1782,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Llandaff,  not  exactly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  the  applin- 
tton  of  his  friend  the  duke  of  Rutland,  but  rather  by  the 
new  prime  minister.  Lord  Shelburne,  of  his  own  accord,  m 
the  expectation  of  thereby  both  gaining  an  actiye  partina 
and  gratitying  the  duke.  Of  course  Shelbnme  proHsMcd 
to  have  selected  him  from  his  own  discernment  of  h» 
merits.  Let  that  have  been  as  it  may,  Watson  proved  a 
veiy  unmanageable  bishop.  Neither  Shelburne  nor  any 
succeeding  minister  could  ever  get  him  to  run  in  hamegt. 
The  first  thing  he  di<l  after  he  found  the  mitre  on  hb  hesd 
was  to  publish,  in  1783,  *A  letter  to  Archbishop  Core- 
wallis  on  the  Church  Hevenuefe,'  recommending  an  eooafi- 
zation  of  the  bishoprics.  This  he  did  in  spite  of  allM 
could  be  said  to  make  him  see  that  he  was  doinr  a  thinf 
which  would  embanass  the  government,  and  at  uie  sane 
time  do  nothing  to  forward  his  object.  And  so  he  eoe- 
tinued  to  take  his  own  way,  and  was  very  soon  allowed  to 
do  so  without  any  party  or  any  pei'son  seekincf  either  to 
guide  him  or  stop  him.  He  made  some  good  and  effeo- 
iive  speeches  in  the  House  of  Ix>rds,  but  never  originated 
nor  even  materially  assisted  in  carrying  any  le^atife 
measure.  For  the  most  part,  in  general  politics,  he  lade^ 
with  what  was  called  the  whig  party ;  but  he  would  not 
come  up  to  vote  for  Fox  s  India  Bill  ni  1783,  and  he  Ind 
a  theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Pitt  which  followed.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  king's  illness  in  1788,  again,  he  went  wiii 
his  party  m  maintaining  the  right  of  the  prince  of  Waka 
to  the  regency,  for  which  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that 
he  had  a  good  chance  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  then 
vacant ;  but  his  majesty  s  recovery  dissipated  that  akung 
with  many  more  such  fiattering  visions.  However  beine 
this  Walson  had  received  a  considerable  accesaion  to  Ui. 
fortune  by  the  death,  in  1786,  of  his  friend  and  former 
pupil,  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ongar,  in  K^sex,  who  left  him  in  has 
will  an  estate  which  he  sold  for  20,500/.  He  grumbled  on 
about  having  sacrificed  himself  to  his  principles,  audbeinff 
overlooked  and  left  in  poverty ;  but  with  his  bishopric,  and 
liis  professorship,  and  his  archdeaconry,  and  his  rectory- 
all,  by  the  bye,  as  he  managed  the  matter,  either  e**tij«,  or 
as  nearly  as  possible,  sinecures— in  addition  to  this  moMV 
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and  the  profits  of  his  various  publications,  hb 

not  weU  oe  expected  to  excite  much  comnuseratioOi 
^hat  remauw  of  his  biography  is  little  mtorn  than  thi 
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orijjinal  genius,  early  exercised  in  philosophic  research,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Ptcam-engine,  enlarged  the  re- 
sources of  his  country,  increased  the  power  of  man,  and 
rose  to  an  eminent  place  among  the  illustrious  followers  of 
science  and  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world,*  was  bom  at 
Greenock  on  the  19th  of  January,  1736,  His  great-grand- 
father farmed  his  own  small  estate  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, and  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  of  Montrose, 
atter  which  the  vengeance  of  the  dominant  party  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  his  property,  and  rendered  nis  son  Thomas 
dependant  upon  the  care  of  some  distant  relations.  The 
condition  of  Thomas  Watt  led  him  to  studious  habits,  and 
on  the  return  of  more  tranquil  times,  he  established  him- 
self at  Greenock  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  naviga- 
tion. He  resided,  it  is  stated,  in  the  adjoining  burgh  of 
Crawford's  Dyke,  of  which,  for  several  years,  he  was  baron- 
bailie,  or  chief  magistrate  ;  and  he  died  in  1734,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one  or  ninety-two,  and  was  buried  in  the  West 
Churchyard  at  Greenock.  Thomas  Watt  left  two  sons, 
John  and  James,  the  former  of  whom  followed  his  father's 
profession,  but  died  in  1737,  leaving  a  chart  or  survey  of 
the  river  Clyde,  which  was  subsequently  published  under 
the  care  of  his  younger  brother,  the  father  of  the  great 
engfinecr.  This  individual  was  at  once  a  ship-chandler,  a 
builder,  and  a  merchant,  and  was  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  lown-councillor,  treasurer,  and  bailie  of  Greenock, 
where  he  is  celebrated  for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with 
which  he  performed  his  duties,  and  encouraged  public  im- 
provements. By  his  various  occupations  he  obtained  an 
honourable  fortune ;  but  some  unsuccessful  enterprises  de- 
prived him  of  a  portion  of  it  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1782,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
married  a  lady  named  Muirheid,  who  was  the  mother  of 
James  Watt. 

BeincTt  even  in  infancy,  of  a  very  delicate  constitution, 
the  early  education  of  James  Watt  was  in  a  great  measure 
of  a  domestic  character,  although  he  attended  for  a  time 
the  public  elementaiy  school  at  Greenock.  His  ill  health, 
which  often  confinecl  him  to  his  chamber,  appears  to  have 
led  him  to  the  cultivation,  with  unusual  assiduity,  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  It  is  said  that,  when  only  six  years  of 
age,  he  was  discovered  solving  a  geometrical  problem  upon 
the  hearth  with  a  piece  of  chalk ;  and  other  circumstances 
related  of  him  justify  the  remark  which  is  said  to  have 
been  elicited  from  a  friend  on  the  above  occasion,  that  he 
was  'no  common  child.'  About  1750,  or  shortly  afterwards, 
he  amused  himself  by  making  an  electrical  machine  ;  and 
from  a  curious  anecdote  related  by  Arago,  it  would  appear 
that  the  grand  subject  by  which  he  subsequently  immorta- 
lized himself  formed,  thus  early,  matter  of  contemplation 
to  the  young  ])hilosopher.  The  anecdote  referred  to  ap- 
pears to  have  been  communicated  to  Arago  by  a  member 
of  VVatt's  family.  It  is  somewhat  differently  rendered  in 
different  translations,  but  is,  in  effect,  that  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
IMuirheid,  who  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  his 
lather  of  the  powers  of  the  boy,  upbraided  him  one  even- 
ing at  the  tea-table  for  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  listless 
idleness :  taking  off  the  lid  of  the  kettle  and  putting  it  on 
again ;  holding  sometimes  a  cup,  and  .sometimes  a  silver 
spoon,  over  the  steam  :  watchins:  the  exit  of  the  steam  from 
tlie  spout ;  and  countinc:  the  drops  of  water  into  which  it 
became  condensed.  With  the  increased  light  imparted  by 
:i  knowlcdire  of  his  subsequent  career,  the  boy  pondering 
bclore  the  tea-kettle  will,  as  observed  by  his  enthusiastic 
French  biographer,  be  viewed  as  the  great  engineer  pre- 
luding to  the  discoveries  which  were  to  immortalize 
him. 

John,  a  younger  brother  of  James  Watt,  (who  was  lost 
at  sea  in  one  of  his  father's  vessels,  in  the  year  1762,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,)  having  determined  to  adopt  the  busi- 
ness of  his  liither,  James  was  left  to  follow,  in  the  choice  of 
a  profession,  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination  ;  but  the  ver- 
sitility  of  his  talents  rendered  the  choice  somewhat  dif- 
ficult. During  his  youth  liis  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  love  for  botany  had  been  developed  on  the 
hanks  of  Loch  Ix)mond,  while  his  rambles  among  the 
mountain  scenerj-  of  his  native  land  called  forth  an  at- 
tention to  mineralogy  and  geology.  Chemistry  was  a 
fnvonritc  subject  when  he  was  confined  by  ill  health  to 
his  lather's  dwellinir.  The  boundless  field  of  natural  philo- 
'»()j>hy  was  ojiened  to  him  by  the  popular  work  of 'S  Grave- 
sande,  translated  from  his  '  Physices  Klementa  Mathema- 
tna;'and,  like  many  other  valetudinarians,  he  read  eagerly 


works  on  surgery  and  medicine.  He  was  found  on  one 
occasion  conveying  into  his  room  for  dissection  the  head  of 
a  child  who  had  died  of  some  unknown  disease.  Lcavinipi 
however,  all  these  studies,  Watt  applied  hituself  to  the 
profession  of  a  mathematicaMnstroment  maker.  ^  It  is  on- 
ally  stated,  without  any  allusion  to  preliminanr  instruetioo 
in  this  art,  that  he  removed  to  London  in  1756,  to  place 
himself  under  Mr.  John  Morgan^  mathematical  and  nauti- 
cal-instrument maker,  in  Finch  Lane,  Comhill ;  but  a  oon- 
tepiporary  memoir  published  in  the  '  Public  Character!'  of 
1802-3,  states  that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  *  articled 
as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  art  of  **  an  instrument-maker,** 
a  sort  of  Dusiness,'  it  is  observed,  *  of  which  we  have  no  idei 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  indeed, 
which  is  not  now  common  even  in  Glasgow  or  other  laife 
towns  either  in  north  or  south  Britain.'  •  At  that  period,' 
we  are  further  informed,  'this  profession  included  the 
making  and  repairing  of  the  instruments  made  use  of  m 
experiments  in  mecnanics  and  natural  philosopher;  the 
manufacture,  in  a  rou^h  way,  of  all  kinds  of  musical  inrfn- 
ments,  and  of  theodolites,  quadrants,  and  other  instnimeiiti 
necessary  for  the  practice  of  land-surveying.'  The  aceooflt 
referred  to  does  not  state  the  place  of  Watt*s  apprentice- 
ship, which  is  there  said  to  have  been  for  three  year^  a 
penod  rarely  exceeded  in  Scotland  unless  for  the  sake  o( 
obtaining  certain  privileges  independent  of  the  mere  lean- 
ing of  the  trade  or  profession ;  but  from  the  narrative  of 
Stuart*  it  would  appear  to  have  been  Glasgow,  since  it  ii 
stated  that  during  his  visits  to  a  maternal  aunt  at  that 
place.  Watt  became  interested  in  the  operations  of  a  me- 
chanic *  who  eked  out  a  scanty  sul)8istence  by  making  and 
repairing  fishing-tackle,  and  tne  simple  instruments  used 
in  mechanical  drawing.'  By  turns  a  cutler  and  a  white- 
smith, a  repairer  of  fiddles,  and  a  turner  of  spinets^  he  v«. 
we  are  informed,  a  useful  man  at  almost  everything.  *  He 
retailed  nicknacks  of  many  kinds,  and  through  dealing  is 
spectacle-glasses,  he  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  an  0&- 
tician.'  Such,  according  to  Stuart's  description,  was  the 
person  with  whom  Watt  learnt  the  rudiments  of  imtro- 
ment-making,  and  with  whom,  according  to  this  authority, 
he  remained  not  quite  two  years.  After  this  kind  of  ap- 
prenticeship. Watt  removed  to  London,  where  he  acquired 
ready  and  orderly  methods  of  despatching  biudness,  and 
where,  also,  by  sitting  too  near  to  the  door  of  the  workshop 
in  winter,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  the  effect  of  which  he 
felt  occasionally  until  his  sixtieth  year,  when  the  distress- 
ing headaches  therebv  occasioned  ceased  to  afflict  him.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  this  connection  with  the  humble 
instrument-maker  of  Glasgow  should  not  be  noticed  b? 
Arago,  who  derived  much  of  his  information  from  the  sur- 
viving son  of  Watt ;  by  his  relative,  Mr.  Muirhead ;  nor  by 
his  son  himself,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  as  the  author  of  the  life 
l)ublished'in  that  work,  which  first  appeared,  some  yetri 
since,  in  the  *  Supplement ;'  but  as  the  dates  and  other  cir- 
cumstances agree,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
for  doubting  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  narratives  re- 
ferred to.  The  memoir  by  his  son  merely  states  that  the 
desire  of  improvement  in  an  art  then  little  practised  in 
Scotland,  induced  young  Watt  to  visit  London  (accoitlin|( 
to  this  account  in  nis  eighteenth  year),  where  however  l» 
remained  little  more  than  twelve  months,  when  the  infiim 
state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  parentil 
roof. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  London,  Watt  endeavoured 
to  establish  himself  in  business  in  Glasgow,  but,  owing  to 
his  not  being  a  burgess,  he  met  with  opposition  from  the 
corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  who  considered  him  an  in- 
truder upon  their  privileges,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to 
set  up  even  the  humblest  workshop.  From  this  difficuhr 
he  was  extricated  by  the  interposition  of  the  authorities  oif 
the  University,  which  was  not  under  city  jurisdiction.  The 
University  ottered  him  an  asylum  within  their  precincts, 
where  they  permitted  him  to  establish  a  shop;  and 
they  also  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  their  mathematicsJ- 


•  In  the  verv  amusing  work  mtitlcd  'Historical  and  Dtficriptive  i 

of  Siciim-EDgine*,  ami  of  th^ir  Invcntnri  nnU  Improvcra.'  where  it  U  alM 
»tAted  til-it  ynun:;  Watt  misht  nwnainnnlly  lie  obwrvod  (whether  fhtrinjr  kif 
apprmticcsUip  or  at  a  previou.'t  period  it  not  atated)  duriDK  the  hours  allfiCkd 
for  iii«  r«Treation,  exhiltitin;;  a  box  of  philoaophical  t>y»  to  thevtudeoU  mm^- 
hl(Nl  at  the  coUege  gate  at  Glasgow.  *  Of  a  Hlciidpr  form.*  olMervesthe  w  titer  Ana 
whom  wo  quote,  'and  sickly  in  his  appearance,  his  retirlnit  mail  faaahnil  ma- 
non  bat  ill  accorded  with  the  awnrance  required  to  attract  ■M^ntioa  to  •  eol* 
lection  of"  candle-bombs"  wliich  ho  liud  fabricated,  and  hoped  by  their  sak  It 
add  to  the  means  of  his  boyish  enjoyments,*  p.  S18. 
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Watt  mratiotH~'d  il  to  iuo.  t'lK'ud  ih.  liluijL,  \\hu  tl»i.*a  t^jc- 

plaiueU  to  bioj  \m  doctTine  of  lati^nt  h«^nt,  uliitdi  tie  liad 

tttiinht  some  time  previijiitily,  although  Watt  »tjifc*that  li^* 

had  rith^r  uot  bcsurd  of  it»  or  uot  Bttt^ndod  to  it  whtrt  he 

thviH,  to  i^^c  tuA  oun  vvoid*,  *  3<itumbl  "^  "■ '      Kf  th** 

niJitcrial  \AcU  by  v^hich  Ibal  beautiir  ndrdV 

In  md^v  to  correct  an  prToneous  M.  .  'i  amy 

1»ave  obtained  widi?r  circulation  tlian  iU  i-.  \ye  in- 

st^rt  a  fiiither  quotation  from  the  above  n  •  ;  Watt 

observe** — ^*Dr,  Ro^hkoii  fjualiliea  me  ai  Iht*  pupd  and  in- 
timate Mend  of  Dr.  Black,  and  goes  the  Ipngth  of  soppoa- 
injf  uie  in  have  profiiJs»^d  to  owe  my  bnpn^vemRnt*  upon 
tlie  titt?am-enpine  to  the  mstruction  and  mfomiatjort  1  Wl 
rcrei^€<l  from  him.  ^\hich  et^rtainly  ivas  »  miMippreh**n* 
»ion.  He  in  iik-o  rtoalLiken  in  hi«  aAsritiofi  that  1  Imd  »t. 
tended  two  eoJU'Hi^j*  of  tHeDoctor*^  lecturc*i.  Unfortunntitly 
(nv  me,  the  ni^cc**«ary  avcjcatloni^  of  my  bii^int'aa  prt^- 
veiitxid  me  from  attfuiljn^i  hij*  or  any  *jihcr  l^ctur*?*  at 
colkafe/ 
The  miirriagc  of  Watt  released  Un  f/om  \h^  diScultv 
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which  had  compelled  him  to  cstablUh  himself  in  the  pre- 
eincts  of  the  coJlojEjchis  wife  beinjj  the  daujrhtorof  a  free- 
man. Bein^  thus  rendered  a  freeman  himself,  he  opi'ned 
a  ^op  in  the  Salt -market,  when  his  iiicreasiiii;  business  led 
him  to  require  the  labours  of  an  tis^i^tant.  The  success  of 
his  fti'bt  experiments  induced  Watt  to  determine  upon  the 
construction  of  a  larsrer  model  than  could  be  conveniently 
and  privately  conatiucted  at  his  usual  place  of  bu.-^iness, 
and  tnerefore  he  set  up  this  machine,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  ingenious  apprentice,  John  Gardiner,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  a  pottery  or  *  delft-work,' which  he  had  assisted 
in  establishing  near  Gla.si;:o\v,  and  in  wliichhc  held  a  share. 
An  accident  terminated  his  experiments  with  this  engine, 
which  had  a  cylinder  of  nine  inches  diameter,  and  which, 
a^  far  as  it  was  worked,  proved  satislhctorily  the  practical 
importance  of  his  improvements;  and  asneiUier  his  leisure 
nor  his  means  enabled  him  to  proceed,  the  pjoject  was  for 
a  time  laid  aside. 

In  aildition  to  his  employment  as  a  mathematical  in- 
strument maker.  Watt  devoted  much  time  to  the  practice 
of  land-survey imr,  and  this  led  to  the  emi)li/yuient  of  his 
.'Uperior  talents  in  the  more  important  departments  of 
civil  enirineerinfir.  Such  engafi:ements  aj)pejir  to  have  oc- 
cupied much  of  liis  attention  between  tiie  year  170."5,  wh^'n 
the  leatliuc:  features  of  his  invention  were  perfected,  and 
17(i8,  v.hen  he  found  in  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  to  v. horn  he 
had  become  known  as  a  surveyor,  an  individual  capable 
of  appreciatiiific  the  value  of  his  improvements,  and  suf- 
ficiently enterprising  to  suppoii  him  in  fuiiher  expeiiinents. 
Dr.  Uocl)uck,  who  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  Canon  iron -works  anti  the  vitriol -works  at  Preston- 
pans,  was  at  thUtime  emraged  in  an  e\tensi\e  colliery  un- 
deilali'nir  at  Kinneil,  a  few  miles  from  (.'anon  :  and  in  an 
outbuildina:  connected  with  his  re-idence  Watt  com- 
menced, in  the  winter  of  17C8,  a  third  model,  on  a  much 
Iar2:er  scale  than  either  of  the  preceding.  This  engine  had 
a  cylinder  of  block-tin,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter;  and  in 
its  c» instruction  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome, 
arising  partly  from  inexpeiience  as  to  the  proportions  of 
tiiesevei-al  parts,  but  mainly  from  the  imperfect  workman- 
ship unavoidable  during  the  infancy  of  the  ait  of  machine- 
making.  One  great  difficulty  consisted  in  the  steam-tight 
packing  of  the  pi>ton,  which  could  not  be  effected,  as  in 
the 'old  eMi::inp-i,  by  cnveiiiiir  it  with  a  body  of  water.  At 
u'ti^th,  alter  eiirht  mmith:/  labour.  Watt  sii'id  Uoebuck  luul 
the  .  :iti>f::etion  of  seeing  the  machine  in  ^ucees>I'ul  opera- 
tion. Tlie  saving  of  fuel  was  enormous;  the  savini; 
I  lievted  in  tiio  .supply  of  water  for  co.iden>aiion  was  little 
lov,  iujporlaiit,  and  the  result  of  the  expeiiment  fully  sa- 
li^I■u.l  Uoebuck,  ^'.10  obtained  a  share  in  the  patent  by 
v.hieh  Watt  secured  his  inventions.  This  patent  had  been 
ajiplied  foi-  in  1708,  before  the  engagement  with  Roebuck, 
and  it  was  obtained  on  the  'Ah  of  .January,  1709.* 

In  the  summerof  that  year  however  the  mining  specula- 
tions of  Roebuck  involved  him  in  such  embarrassments  that 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  experiments  withWatts 
cnL'ine,  aua  Watt  himself  was  therefore  <»bliged  to  return 
1o  hi"*  loruier  avoeations  as  an  engineer  and  suneyor    he  | 
haviii'j:  ivUnfiuislied  th.e  buMJiess  of  iustiument-making  in  j 
170S  .  and  to  suchcnixaiieuKuts  he  chiefly  devoted  himself; 
i.ntil  the  el(»se  of  the  year  1773.     Anionir  the  surveys  and  \ 
enirineriiDg  works  in'which  Walt  \\a''  engaged  before  he  ' 
finally  di-\oled  him>elf  to  the  earryiui:  out  of  liis  improve- 
ments on  the  steam-engine  was  a  jirojected  canal  between  , 
the  For'ih  and  the  Clyde,  by  v. hat  was  called  the  Lomond  \ 
I-a.^saire,  in  which  he  was  eiigairetl  in  17<i7,  when  Sineaton  : 
w,is  eniraged  on  similar  >iirveys  upon  a  risai  li:ie.     He  al.«o  . 
planned  and  supei intended  the  execution  of  a  ca!ial  for, 
conveying  the  prodnee  «'f  the  Monhland  collieiies  to  Glas-  . 
gow.     He  was  engaged  upo:i  the  Oinan  l-,uvM,  uhieli  ^^as  ! 
sjb-e«|uently  eompletid  by  Kennie  :  and  the  dee])ening  of 
tlie  river  Clyde,  improvinif  the  navigation  of  the  Koitli  i;nd 
De\i.i.  and  the  Water  of  Leven ;  a  car.al  fnun  Machii- 
hanijh  Bay  to  Campbell o-.ui ;    another   from   the  Crand  . 

•  fill'  filmvo  ilntr  i*  t.ik.-ii  Imni  Jvfl.r.MMl'^jjic-*!  H-l  of  juiLmiIi  n'latina  to  thi» 
»*.<  Mill  ■•ii({iiii>.   iiniitiMl  iit  th»' i»«l  iif  Stiirirt'^  '  Ani-c(itit4''>fif  Sifani-Kuuim-*;' 
ftii'l  ii  «*rvi  sti  foiT«N'i  tlu*  rrptiiiii'iH  ini|<ti'ii!t  nil  iiiiiv-'Ni'il  lij  tlio  lurraiive  in  , 
j.|i.V  •»,  iH'.i  ,i|  lYiit  M.ifk,  ilini  ilu>  ]':rrjit  wa^  priH-itiiHl   in  riin>«'i|ni'iice  ol"  tin- 
mcit'  *  of  tlw  n]ii;iinii'i:i  .tt  Kniiif.l.     Art"uritin;»  to  ihr  luii-f  buntmarv  con- 
tiiiiiuU  ill  Stiun't  t.at  vi  ixittfuU.  the  ohji-cl*  rniliraoed  in  tliir     /re  u  ful- 
**>"  ■ — •  Kxi*liid{ii:{  uim-»«|ihrrf  tr>m  i-yliuil'-r— li.t^-|iiuKr>liniicra«  hot  om  the 
•tiMm— c  auUukutinii  i>T<Mliiee(l  i:i  M-i^raU-  a««m>1«— air  i-xtrat-tLtl  from  c.«n-  : 
«Ki* r  by  iiiiTnn»— |,i,tiiiu  irt^sxti  hy  the  Kti«Di— a  iteamnhi^fl  (nr  rotai;^  ! 
ru»:iDeJ— partial  condnuation  of  it«ram— using  oil  and  wai,  iutMid  of  water.'  i 


Canal  to  the  harbour  of  Borrowstownneis ;  impiroveMMih 
in  the  harboui-s  of  Ayr,  Port  Glasfj^w,  and  Greenock ;  Hd 
the  building  of  bridges  at  Hamilton  and  Rutherglen,  an 
among  the  engineering  works  and  projects  with  which  he 
was  connect ed .  Business  of  this  descnpt ion  crowded  irpoi 
him,  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britumica,' 
that  his  reports  are  remarkable  for  their  perspicuity  Hd 
accuracy.  In  his  sur>'eys  he  used  an  improved  micromete 
(of  which  a  description  is  given  in  Brewster's  '  Edinboifk 
Encyclopuedia,'  ailicle  '  Watt ')f  and  also  a  machine  nr 
drawing  in  perspective,  both  of  which  he  had  himself  ift- 
\  ented.  It  was  while  engaged  on  the  greatebt  engineering 
work  undertaken  by  him,  the  surveying  and  entimatiBg  t 
line  of  canal  between  Fort  William  and  Invemesd, 


executed  by  Telford  on  a  larger  scale  than  was  theniii^ 
posed,  under  the  name  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  that  Witt 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1773,  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  his  first  wife ;  and  he  soon  afterwaids  ^\tr- 
mined  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  friend  Dr.  William  Small 
of  Birmingham,  and  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Mattbev 
Boulton,  the  founder  of  Soho,  to  settle  in  England. 

Boulton,  to  whom  Dr.  Roebuck  transfeired  his  share  ia 
the  property  of  W^atfs  invention,  was  a  man  emineotlr 
qualiiied  to  bring  it  into  profitable  operation ;  his  eneigietM 
and  business-like  habits  supplying  what  was  wanting  ia 
the  character  of  Watt  to  cope  with  and  eventually  to  con- 
quer those  moral  obstacles  which,  far  more  than  any  me- 
chanical difficulties,  rendered  the  introduction  of  theim- 
])roved  steain-eni^ine  an  aitluous  undei-taking.  He  abo 
possessed  in  his  works  at  Soho  mechanical  facilities  of  a 
superior  order,  as  well  as  a  large  capital  to  establish  the 
manufacture  of  steam-engines.  In  short,  as  has  been  well 
observed  by  StuaH,  '  to  a  man  like  Watt,  so  unfitted,  fron 
feeling  and  habit,  to  stand  alone,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  auspicious  than  his  gaining  the  protection  of  two  «ich 
men  {si»  Roebuck  and  Boulton)  in  succession.  Obstaclei 
were  seen  by  either  only  to  be  surmounted,  and  they  both 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  master-art  of  itilWD; 
into  all  around  them  a  portion  of  their  own  matchlm 
energy.  Projectoi's  themselves,  they  were  considerate  of 
his  feelings,  and  knew  how  much  tne  flow  of  thought  in 
irresolute  or  hesitating  genius  is  quickened  by  the  kindnes 
of  a  i)atron.  Assisted  by  their  ex])erience,  and  animated 
by  their  generous  approbation  of  what  he  had  already 
achieved,  he  wari  loutv-d  and  carried  onward  to  imi»it 
gnater  perfection  to  his  mechanism.*  Watt's  connection 
^^ith  Boulton  commenced  early  in  tlie  year  1774,  and  they 
leiiiained  in  partner-hip  untfl  IKK),  when  Watt  retired 
from  business;  but  their  fiiendship continued  undiminished 
until  Boulton's  death,  alUr  which  Watt  expressed,  in  te 
notes  upon  Rol)i>oirs  account  of  the  steam-engine,  his  hid 
esteem  for  his  former  partner,  in  the  passage  quoted  unS 
BdiLTON,  vol.  v.,  p.  274. 

By  the  latter  end  of  1774,  Watt  completed  at  Soho,  wifli 
all  the  facilities  affoitled  bvthe  expert  artisans  under  Bool- 
tons  command,  his  fourth  model  engine,  which  was  ex- 
hibited to  a  deputation  from  the  Coiiiish  miners,  and  to 
other  persons  competent  to  judge  of  its  perfonnancdt 
v.hi.li  weie  deemed  hi2:hly  sati.-factory.  Perfect  howe^'er  ■ 
as  w:i>,  the  action  of  the  iinpioved  machine,  the  patentees  ! 
knew  that  much  remained  to  be  done  to  biing  it  into 
extiii-ive  operation;  that  costly  machineiy  muiit  be  con- 
structed to  a-.-iM  in  the  fabiication  of  the  new  engines; 
and  Ihat  a  pioti acted  stiuggle  with  ignoi-ance  and  prejudice 
was  to  be  anticipated  hetbre  any  remunerative  return  could 
be  exiK'cted.     As  fi\e  yeai-s  out  of  the  temi  of  fourteen 


veins  for  which  the  patent  was  granted  had  already  elap«^ 
it  did  not  appear  ])iobab!c  that  the  remainder  of  the  tenn 
would  sufiico  for  the  reimbui'sement  of  past  and  prospec^ 
tive  expen-es;  wliile  there  was  no  doubt  that,  the  prelimi- 
iiaiy  dillieultiesonce  faiily  conqi;ered,  an  active  competition 
in  the  con -t  met  ion  of  the  impioved  engines  would  imme- 
diately follow  the  termination  of  the  exclusive  priWlege 
held  by  Watt  and  his  partner.  They  therefore  immediatqj 
ap])lied  to  parlianunt  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  thev 
patent :  and,  allhoiijrh  the  a])plicati()n  was  met  by  a  violent 
opposition,  in  which  Kdmund  Burke  took  part,  *  not,' u 
ob.^erved  by  Muiihead,  *  from  any  hostility  to  Mr.  Wattcr 
his  j):iti.'nt,  but  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty  in  defcndii^ 
what  he  conceived,  or* what  were  represented  to  him  to  be, 
the  claims  of  a  constituent,'  and  which  occasioned  gical 
expense  and  anxiety  to  the  patentees,  it  was  ultimately  nfl- 
ceRsftil,  an  act  being  passed  in  1775  (15  Geo.  III.,  c.  $l\ 
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was  directed  to  other  important  points,  patents  were  ob- 
tained, in  or  about  the  years  1779  and  1780,  by  persons 
named  Wasbrough  and  Pickard,  for  obtaining  rotatory 
motion  from  a  steam-engine,  the  plan  proposed  by  Pickard 
buing  the  simple  crank  and  fly-wheel.  Since  it  appears 
probable  that  the  idea  was  obtained  through  a  workman 
employed  by  Watt,  it  is  Ukely  that  this  patent  miji^ht  have 
been  overturned ;  but  as  Watt  did  not  think  fit  to  contest 
it,  he  used,  during  the  continuance  of  Pickard's  patent, 
liis  own  beautiful  contrivance  known  as  the  sun-and-planct 
wheel.  It  has  however  been  stated,  in  the  *  Encyclopajdia 
Ihitannica/  that  Watt  did  actually  use  the  ci-ank,  in  de- 
fiance of  Pickard  s  patent,  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose, 
and  that  he  was  never  molested  for  so  doing.  Few  points 
in  the  history  of  machinery  are  more  curious  than  the 
rivalry  wliich  existed  on  this  subject,  and  the  complicated 
contrivances  proi>osed  for  doing  that  which  is  so  simply 
and  efficiently  done  by  the  crank  ;  and  manv  well  informed 
persons,  amon^  whom  was  Smeaton,  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaimng  a  perfect  circular  motion,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  efflux  of  water  in  turning  a  water-wheel, 
from  the  reciprocating  lever  of  a  steam-engine.  Perhaps 
no  improvement  could  be  named  of  equal  impoilancc  in 
rendering  the  steam-engine  available  as  a  prime-mover  of 
machinery,  as  that  by  which  the  action  of  the  steam  was 
enabled,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  valves,  to  impel  the 
piitun  upwards  as  well  as  downwards,  thereby  doing  away 
with  tlie  necessity  for  balance-weights  or  any  timilar  con- 
tiivance;  an  ari-angement  which  Watt  described  and 
explained  by  a  drawing  during  his  application  to  parlia- 
ment for  an  extension  of  his  patent,  although  he  did  not 
actually  patent  it  until  17H2,  prior  to  which  time  he  is  said 
to  have  privately  constructed  one  or  more  engines  on  this, 
which  is  known  as  the  double-nctitifr  principle.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  construction  involved  several  other  impoilant 
changes  in  the  machine,  amon^  which  was  the  exquisitely 
bi-autiful  arrangement  called  tlie  parallel  motion,  from  the 
working  of  which  Watt  himself  stated  that  he  derived  all 
the  pleasure  of  novelty  which  he  could  have  experienced 
in  examining  the  invention  of  another.  Our  space  how- 
ever will  not  admit  of  any  detail  of  the  improvements 
introduced  under  the  successive  patents  of  1781,  1782, 
1784,  and  1785 ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary,  because  many 
of  them  are  described  in  the  article  STKAM-ENf;iNE.  Eveix 
at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  hght  thrown 
upon  the  bubject  by  succeeding  engineers,  we  are  perhaps 
nut  in  a  position  fully  to  realize  the  advantages  of  one  of 
his  beautiful  inventions,  that  of  working  steam  expansively, 
or  cutting  off  the  access  of  steam  when  the  i)iston  has 
performed  but  a  part  of  its  stroke,  and  leaving  it  to  be  im- 
]K*lled  through  the  remainder  of  its  course  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  steam  already  admitted,  lie  is  said  to 
liave  tried  this  mode  of  working  at  Soho  as  early  as  1770, 
although  it  was  not  made  pubhc  till  two  years  after  that 
time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  concluding  tliis  brief  sketch  of 
the  series  of  improvements  by  which  Watt  raised  the 
steam-engine  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency,  that,  as 
«'X pressed  by  Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  eulogium  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Scotsman'  newspaper  a  few  days  alter  his 
death,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  structure  of  the 
machine,  or  vast  in  its  utility.  Watt  should  rather  be  de- 
scribed as  its  inventor  than  as  its  improrer,  *  It  was  by 
liis  invcntiouss'  observes  the  writer  sdluded  to,  '  that  its 
action  was  so  resrulated  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and 
its  power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at 
defiance.  By  his  admirable  contrivances  it  has  become 
a  thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibility,  for 
tho  prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease  and 
precision  and  iluetility  with  v. Inch  it  can  be  varied,  dis- 
tributed, and  applied.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can 
pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  ati  nak  is  as  not  him;  to  it.  It  can 
engrave  a  bcal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  like 
wax  before  it, — draw  out,  \>ithout  breakinir,  a  thread  as 
fine  as  gossamer;  ■  and  lilt  a  bhip  of  war  like  a  bauble  in 
the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslm  and  fortre  anchors,  cut 
steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the 
fury  of  the  winds  and  waves.'  Nor,  while  we  admire  the 
ingenuity  and  power  of  the  stupendous  machine,  should 
we  forget  Ihul  its  contrivance  involved  very  much  beyond 
th««  ranire  of  a  mere  practical  mechanic,  however  great. 
With  the  generosity  of  a  kindred  spirit,  the  late  Sir  Hum- 
phry Uavy  obsened,  at  the  meeting  for  erecting  the  Watt 


monument,  that  Watt  *  was  equally  distinguished  as  a 
natural  philosopher  and  a  chemist,*  and  that  *  his  inven- 
tions demonstrate  his  profound  knowledge  of  those  sciences, 
and  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius,  the  union  of 
them  for  practical  application  ;*  and  showed  that,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  great  object,  NVatt '  had  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  of  the  heat 
occasioned  by  the  condensation  of  steam — to  determine  the 
source  of  the' air  appearing  when  water  was  acted  upon  by 
an  exhausting  power;  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  steam  to 
its  generating  water,  and  the  law  by  which  the  elasticity 
of  steam  increased  with  the  temperature :  labour,  time, 
numerous  and  difficult  experiments,  were  required  for  the 
ultimate  result ;  and  when  his  principle  was  obtuned,  the 
application  of  it  to  produce  the  movement  of  machinery 
•demanded  a  new  species  of  intellectual  and  experimental 
labour.  He  engaged  in  this  with  all  the  ardour  that  suc- 
cess inspires,  and  was  obliged  to  bring  all  the  mechanical 
powers  into  play,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  own  fertile 
mind  into  exertion ;  he  had  to  convert  rectilineal  into 
rotatory  motion,  and  to  invent  parallel  motion.  After 
years  of  intense  labour,  he  obtained  what  he  wished  for; 
and  at  last,  by  the  regulating  centrifugal  force  of  the  ^o- 
vernor,  placed  the  machine  entirely  under  the  power  of 
the  mechanic,  and  gave  perfection  to  a  series  of  combina- 
tions unrivalled  for  "the  genius  and  sagacity  displayed  in 
their  invention,  and  for  the  new  power  they  have  given  to 
civilized  man." 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  the  record  of  the  meeting  at 
which  Davy  thus  joined  with  others  among  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  his  time  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  engineer,  to  the  narration  of  the  disgraceful 
measures  by  which,  not  many  years  before,  it  waa  attenopted 
to  deprive  him  of  his  well-earned  emoluments.  Even 
among  the  Cornish  miners,  who  were  derivinj^  the  greatest 
advantages  from  his  machineiy,  and  would  in  many  cases 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  works  but  for  iti 
giant  aid,  there  were  men  who  grudged  to  pay  him  the 
stipulated  tliird  part  of  their  savings,  and  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  pretences  aflbrded  by  piratical  infringers  of  his 
patent,  to  declare  their  engagements  at  an  end.  Thus 
compelled  to  call  in  the  law  in  defence  of  their  rights. 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  became  involved  in  a  most 
tedious  annoying,  and  vexatious  series  of  processes,  during 
which  they  were  generously  and  powerfully  assisted,  ac- 
cording to  Arago,  by  Colonel  (aftenvards  General)  Roy, 
Mylne,  the  engineer  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Herschel, 
Deluc,  liamsden,  Hobison,  Murdoch,  Rennie,  Gumming, 
the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  watch  and  clock- 
work, More,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Southern, 
all  of  whom  gave  evidence  in  their  favour.  With  all  his 
modesty  and  amiable  mildness  of  character.  Watt  felt  his 
ill-treatment  most  keenly,  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Black, 
quoted  by  Arago,  he  observes  in  reference  to  it,  ♦  We  have 
been  so  beset  by  plagiaries,  that  if  1  had  not  a  very  good 
menioiy  of  my  doing  it,  their  impudent  assertions  wouM 
lead  me  to  doubt  whether  I  was  the  author  of  amr  improve- 
ments on  the  steam-engine  ;  and  the  ill-will  of  those  we 
have  most  essentially  sened,  whether  such  improvements 
have  not  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth.'* 
Defeated  on  the  ground  of  want  of  originality,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Watt  organized  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  patent, 
upon  the  pretence  that  the  written  speciiication  given  by 
Watt  in  17()0  was  imperfect.  In  order  to  comprehend  at 
once  the  injustice  and  the  plausibility  of  this  plea,  it  should 
be  considered  that  the  specification  was  necessarily  written 
with  only  the  experience  derived  from  the  erection  of  a 
rude  model  at  Kinneil,  and  also  that  Watt  never  pretended 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  but  simply  of  cer- 
tain improvements  upon  it,  which  improvements  were  of 
so  clear  and  distinct  a  character  as  to  be  unaftected  by  any 
c  nan  ire  in  the  forms,  proportions,  or  positions  of  the  va- 
ri^)as  members  of  which  a  complete  steam-engine  is  com- 
posed. It  was  thus  as  unnecessan'  as  it  was  impossible 
that  the  specification  of  1769  should  contain  a  complete 

*  Wi>  quote  from  MuirhcaJ's  trnniil.ition,  but  know  not  whctii«r  the  vonli 
aro  j't^ciscly  tluiw  ol  the  uri;;iiinl  letter,  or  wlipthor  lliey  nrr  r«!|mH!uc«tl  fr^im 
ArsKo'i  Freiirh  tMiulution.  It  ii  a  most  unsatiitractory  future  uf  all  tfat 
traii»1atiim4  i'roni  Ara:;o,  that  quotiitiunt  flriiin  Eo»;1tBh  lettera.  lee.  aIio«td  \m 
IpivcD.  nut  (lirKtly  from  the  ori::iii:i]ii.  but  as  irauiUlioiu  from  hi«  miderinc 
Lvf n  when*  tlie  orii;inal  (locumimtH  auiipliod  to  Ar:i|;o  by  the  fHrads  of  Waf 
With  uiipuliIisUctl,  it  ini>;lit  have  U.>cn  expected  that  Muirhead  would  be  ablt 
t->  ubtiio  them  flnt  hand,  but  he  dov»  uot  ap^rnir  to  liave  dune  ao,  ftom  the 
frequrnv  traces  of  French  idiom  in  pnna|{ef  whi^  uc  prlated  M  if  diNCl 
quouttou  tiQm  UMorigiiiai  docuiiMBts 
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the  idea  from  the  tail  of  a  lobster.  The  main  was  con- 
fitnicted  from  his  designs  in  the  following  year,  with  the 
most  complete  success;  and  it  forms  a  tube  about  a  tliou- 
Band  feet  lon^  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  capable  of  bending 
and  applying:  itself  to  the  irregular  bed  of  the  river.  [Water- 
Works,  p.  125.]  In  another  case,  late  in  life,  Watt  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  bv  the  soHcitation  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  to  attend  a  deputation  from  the  Navy 
Board,  and  to  give,  with  Captain  Huddart  and  Mr.  Jessop,  an 
opinion  upon  works  then  being  carried  on  in  Sheerness  dock- 
yard, and  upon  other  projected  works  designed  by  Messrs. 
Rennie  and  Whidby ;  and  on  Uiis  occasion  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Admiralty  for  his  services.  In  1813  or 
1814  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  of  Brewster 
especially,  by  revising  the  articles  *  Steam'  and  *Steam- 
Engine/  contributed  by  Robison  to  the  *  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,*  and  enriching  them  with  valuable  notes,  which 
were  published  with  the  collected  edition  of  Robison's 
articles,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  *  A  Sj-stem  of 
Mechanical  Philosophy.'  The  last  project  to  which  Watt 
devoted  his  attention,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  very 
nearly  perfected  when  he  died,  was  a  machine  for  copying 
sculptuie,  with  which  he  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  exe- 
cute several  specimens,  which  he  presented  to  his  friends 
as  the  early  attempts  of  a  young  artist  entering  his  eighty- 
third  year.'  Having  suffered  so  much,  in  other  cases,  from 
communicating  his  ideas  to  others,  he  kept  the  construc- 
tion of  this  machine  strictly  secret ;  but  when  he  had  pro- 
ceeded sufficiently  with  his  design  to  contemplate  obtain- 
ing a  paiLMit,  he  found  that  another  person  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, who  appears  to  have  been  entirely  unacciuainted 
with  Watt's  project,  was  engaged  upon  a  similar  plan.  A 
proposal  was  subsequently  made  for  obtaining  a  joint  pa- 
tent, but  Watt  was  unwilling,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of 
life,  to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking. 

About  the  year  170()  Watt  had  purchased  an  estate  called 
Heath  field,  near  Soho,  where  he  resided  to  the  end  of  his 
life :  and  he  had  also  a  property  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
in  Wales.  His  health  improved  in  his  latter  years,  and  his 
intellectual  faculties  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last.  It 
is  related  that,  when  upwards  of  seventy,  he  imagined  them 
to  be  on  the  decline,  and  accoitlingly  determined  to  put 
them  to  the  test  by  undertaking  some  new  study.  Having 
selected  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  for  this  experiment,  he 
mastered  it  with  a  facility  which  proved  that  there  was 
little  ground  for  his  fears.  At  length  however,  in  the 
sprins::  of  1810,  alarming  symptoms  began  to  appear,  and 
on  the  2r}\h  of  August  in  that  year  he  died,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year, — his  last  illness  having  been  one,  observes  ms 
son,  rather  of  debility  than  of  pain.  Respecting  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  Aiago  states  that  the  invariable  mild- 
ness and  cheerful  disposition  of  his  first  wife  rescued  him 
from  the  depressing  lassitude  and  nervousness  from  which 
he  had  suffered  so  severely ;  and  that,  without  her  cheering 
influence,  he  might  never  have  published  his  inventions  to 
the  world.  She  died  in  childbed,  September 24, 1773,  leav- 
ing her  surviving  children,  James,  the  son  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article,  and  a  daughter,  who  married  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Glasgow.  By  his  second  wife,  who  died  in  1832, 
he  had  two  children,  neither  of  whom  survived  liim.  One 
of  these.  Gregory  W^att,  distinguished  himself  by  his  geo- 
logical investigations,  but  died  in  1804,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-spven.  As  might  be  expected,  this  bereavement 
affected  Watt  very  keenly ;  butMuirhead  states  that  his 
lemarkablo  activity  of  mind  was  not  impaired,  nor  was  his 
iiitere.'t  in  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  society  destroyed, 
by  this  mehuienoly  event :  and  that  neither  his  convei-sa- 
*.ion  nor  his  correspondence  betrayed  any  approach  to  the 
remarkable  silence  which  Ara^o  states  to  have  been  ob- 
.«icrved  in  the  latter  years  of  Watt. 

Of  the  private  character  of  the  great   engineer  a  most 
pleasing  account  is  jriven  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  who,  after  stating  I 
that,  independently  of  Iuj^  jrreat  attainments  in  mechanics, 
he  was  an  extraordinary,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  wonder- 
ful man.  observes,   '  Perhajjs   \\u  individual  in  his  age  pos- 
sessed so  much  and  such  varied  and  exact  information, — 
he  had  ie;id  so  much,  or  remembered  what  he  hatl  read  «o 
accurately  and  well.     He  had  infinite  quickness  of  appre-  | 
hension,  a  ])rodigious  memoiy,  and  a  certain  rectifying  and  ! 
metluKli-ing  ])ower    of    understanding,   which  extracted 
somethini;  precious  out   of  all  that    was  presented  to  it. 
His  stores  of  misceilaneous  knowledge  were  immense, — 
and  yet  less  EAtonishing  than  the  command  he  had  at  all 


times  over  them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  subject  thai  irai 
casuallv  started  in  conversation  with  him,  had  been  thit 
which  he  had  been  last  occupied  in  studying  and  exhaust- 
ing, such  was  the  copiousness,  the  precision,  and  the  ad- 
mirable clearness  of  the  information  which  he  poured  out 
upon  it  without  effort  or  hesitation.'  In  social  conversa- 
tion he  allowed  his  mind,  like  a  great  cyclopaedia,  to  be 
opened  upon  whatever  subject  might  best  suit  the  taste  of 
his  associates ;  and  he  made  everything  so  plain,  cleir, 
and  intelligible,  that,  it  is  remarked,  scai-cely  any  one  cunld 
be  conscious  of  any  deficiency  in  their  o\vn  capacity  in  his 
presence.  With  all  this  flow  of  information,  his  conver- 
sation, we  are  further  informed,  *  had  no  resemblance  to 
lecturing  or  solemn  discoursing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  n-as 
full  of  colloquial  spirit  and  pleasantry.*  Of  a  generous 
and  affectionate  disposition,  he  was  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  all  around  him,  and  gave  the  most  liberal  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  to  all  young  persons  who  showed 
indications  of  talent,  or  who  applied  to  him  for  patronagt 
or  advice.  As  his  death  approached,  he  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  his  situation,  and  calm  in  the  contemplation  of  it, 
expressing  his  thankfulness  for  the  length  of  days  with 
which  he  had  been  blessed,  for  exemption  from  most  of  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  for  the  calm  and  cheerfUl  even- 
ing of  life  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  after  the 
honourable  labours  of  the  day  had  been  concluded. 

In  acknowledgment  of  his  invaluable  services  to  his 
country,  it  was  intimated  to  Watt  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  by  a  friendly  message  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that 
to  use  the  words  of  Muirhead,  *  the  highest  honour  usuallj 
conferred  in  England  on  men  of  literature  and  science  wu 
open  to  him,  if  he  expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect  ;*  but 
while  he  felt  flattered  by  the  intimation,  he  determined, 
after  advising  with  his  son,  to  decline  it.  He  became  t 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1784,  of 
that  of  London  in  the  following  year,  of  the  Bafavian  So- 
ciety in  1787t  and  in  1B08  a  correspondent  of  the  French 
Institute  ;  and  in  1814  the  *  Academic  des  Sciences*  of  the 
Institute  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honour  it  cm 
bestow,  by  electing  him  one  of  its  eight  foreign  associatcfc 
In  180C,  by  a  spontaneous  vote,  the  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  upon  him  the  honoraiy  degree  ot  LL.D.  In 
1824  a  subscription  was  entered  into  for  erecting  a  statue 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  to  do  honour  to 
the  man  who  had  taught  us  to  wield,  as  it  was  then  ob- 
served, the  mightiest  instrument  ever  intrusted  to  the  hands 
of  man,  and  whose  inventions  were  chai-actcrized  by  Davy 
as  amongst  the  great  means  which  had  enabled  Britain  U) 
display  power  and  resources,  during  a  long  ^ar,  so  in- 
fimtely  above  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
numerical  strength  of  her  population.  A  lam  sum  was 
immediately  raised,  and  Chantrey  was  engaged  to  furnish 
the  statue,  which  is  one  of  the' finest  of  his  worlo,  and 
which  calls  to  mind  the  remark  of  Watts  friend,  Mr. 
Richard  »Sharp,who  said  that  he  never  looked  at  his  coun- 
tenance without  fancying  that  he  beheld  the  personifica- 
tion of  abstract  thouirht.  To  this  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion by  Lord  Brougham  was  added.  Anotner  statue  by 
Chantrey  adorns  an  elegant  chapel  erected  by  Watt's  only 
surviving  son,  at  the  parish  church  of  Handsworth,  near 
Birmingham,  in  the  chancel  of  which  he  was  interred. 
Other  statues  have  been  erected  in  St.  Greorge'a  Square, 
Glasgow ;  in  the  Univoi-sity  of  (Jlasgow,  where  the  memory 
of  Watt  is  also  preserved  by  an  annual  prize  which  be 
founded,  for  the  best  essay  upon  some  subject  connected 
with  science  or  the  arts ;  and  m  a  public  library  at  Green- 
ock, which  is  enriched  with  a  collection  of  scientiilc  worki 
presented  by  Watt  during  his  life,  and  to  which  his  son 
contributed  liberally. 

In  18;}4  M.  Arago  read  to  the  French  Acad^mie  des 
Sciences  the  *  Historical  Eloge'  to  which  allusion  has  been 
repeatedly  made  in  this  article,  and  which  reflects  mudi 
honour  on  the  liberal  fcelinir  of  the  author.  It  has  beei 
more  than  once  translated  into  English  ;  but  the  transla- 
tion we  have  chiefly  referred  to  is  th;it  of  Watt's  relative, 
James  Patrick  Muirhead,  Esq.,  I^I.A.,  published  in  4tn.  in 
18,39,  to  which  some  valuable  notes  arc  added.  Of  other 
authorities  refer: ed  to  for  the  purpose  of  this  memoir, 
Stuart's  *  Anecdotes  of  St  cam- Engines,'  and  the  notices  of 
Watt  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Uiitannica ;'  Brewster's  *  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia  ;*  and  the  '  Public  Character  of 
1802-3,'  together  with  the  printed  *  Proceedings*  of  tha 
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like  a  sliock  of  com  in  his  season,  he  ascended  into  the  re- 
gions of  perfect  and  immortal  life  and  joy.' 

The  tenor  of  the  remainder  of  Watts's  life  was  uniform. 
Sir  Thomas  Abney  had  been  bred  up  in  dissenting  principles ; 
King  William  knighted  him ;  and  he  served  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1700.  His  first  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Caryl,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Mark-lane  con- 
gregation ;  his  second,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Gunston,  an 
hont)ured  friend  of  Watts.  Tlie  house  of  the  Abncys  at 
Theobalds  adjoined  the  site  of  Burleigh's  residence.  Of 
the  splendid  gardens  of  that  palace  there  remained  little 
more  than  a  long  moss-grown  walk,  overshadowed  by  two 
rows  of  elms,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  entrance  of 
that  walk  there  stood,  in  Sir  Thomas  Abney  s  garden,  a 

summer-house,  which,  fifty  years  after  Watts's  death,  was  

shown  as  the  place  in  whicfi  he  had  composed  many  of  i  of  those  Schools;'  published  in  1728.  The  occauoaoftbu 
his  works.  Watts*s  usefulness  among  his  ^ock  was  in  no  ,  publication  was  a  sermon  which  Watts  had  been  desired 
wise  diminished  by  his  residence  at  Theobalds.  There  ,  to  preach  in  the  November  of  the  preceding  year,  in  sup- 
was  a  carriaj^e  at  his  command  when  his  health  permitted  poit  of  the  dissenters'  schools.  It  vindicates  the  extes- 
him  to  officiate  in  London.  When  he  was  incapable  of  ■  sion  of  education  to  the  poor ;  and  the  establiahment  ct 
public  labour,  he  refused  to  receive  his  salary  ;  and  at  all  ■  dissenting  schools  on  the  ground  of  the  proselytizing  cht- 
times  a  third  part  of  his  income  was  devoted  to  charitable  racter  communicated  to  geneitU  schools  by  the  High 
uses.  Tlic  seasons  when  indisposition  incapacitated  him  :  Church  party.  C,  *  A  Sermon  preached  at  Berry-street, 
from  public  duty  were  spent  in  litcrar\'  composition,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  our  late  gracious  Sove- 
•Perhaps,'  Pr.  Southey  has  justly  obser\'ed,  *the  peculiar    reign  George  L,  and  the  Peaceful  Succession j>f  his  pw- 


plain  country-|>eople  at  a  village,  when,  aAer  a  sermon  fron 
Hebrews  vi.  12,  we  sang  one  of  your  hymns  (Which,  if  I 
remember  right,  was  the  140th  of  the  second  book),  and  in 
that  part  of  the  worship  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  ob8er\-e 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  several  of  the  people ;  after  the  serriee 
was  over,  some  of  them  told  me  they  were  not  able  to 
sing,  so  deeply  were  their  minds  affected ;  and  the  clerk  is 
particular  said  he  could  hardly  utter  the  words  as  he  gave 
them  out.'  5,  *  An  Essay  towards  the  Encouragement  of 
Charity  Schools,  particularly  those  which  are  supported  by 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  for  teaching  the  Children  of  tot 
Poor  to  read  and  work :  together  with  some  Apology  for  thost 
Schools  which  instruct  them  to  write  a  plain  hand,  and  fit 
them  for  Service  or  for  the  meaner  Trades  and  Professioib 
of  Life  :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Address  to  the  Supporten 


position  in  which  he  was  placed  increased  both  the  respect 
and  the  affection  with  which  his  congregation  regarded 
him.  It  made  him  independent  of  them  ;  and  they  looked 


sent  Majesty  George  II. ;'  published  in  1727-  This  ii 
chiefly  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  the  religions  and  po- 
litical views  of  the  dissenters  at  that  period.     The  theM»' 


upon  him  not  in  the  light  of  a  dependent  upon  the  wealthy  .  gical  works  of  Watts  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  bdiif 
family  with  which  he  was  domesticated,  nor  as  a  humble  |  recapitulated  here.  His  *  Three  Dissertations  relating  to 
friend,  but  as  what  he  was  in  reality — one  of  its  members,  ;  the  Christian  Doctrine  o^  the  Trinity,'  and  •  Nine  Sernxm 


adopted  into  it  by  the  especial  friendship  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  consiacrable  persons  attached  to  the 
dissenting  cause.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  congregation  felt 
that,  in  continuing  his  services  to  them  as  tar  as  his  feeble 
health  would  permit,  Mr.  Watts  conferred  upon  them  a 
favour  and  a  kindness  which  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  | 
motive  of  interest,  or  even  of  his  own  convenience,  but 
proceeded  from  his  sense  of  duty,  his  zeal  in  the  dissenting 
cause,  and  his  attachment  to  them.  They  prized  him, 
therefore,  as  they  ought,  the  more  highly ;  and  they  were 
^roud  of  his  growing  reputation,  for  he  was  then  the  best 
preacher  among  the  dissenters,  and  one  of  the  best  of  those 
times.' 

The  most  impo^iant  of  Watts's  publications  are: — L 
*Ix)gic;  or,  the  Right  Use  of  Reason  in  the  Inquiry  after 
TruSi :  witli  a  variety  of  Rules  to  guard  against  Lrror  in 
the  affairs  of  Religion  and  Human  Life,  as  well  as  in  the 
Sciences,'  published  in  1725.  Tliis  treatise^  which  appeal's 
to  have  been  used  in  Dr.  Johnson  s  time  as  a  text -book  at 
Oxford,  was  written  originally  to  assist  the  studies  of 
Watts's  pupil,  Sir  John  Hartopp,  and  was  revised,  aug- 
mented, and  published  at  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Eames. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked  of  fhis  work — 'If  he  owes  part 
of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that  no  man 
who  undertakes  merely  to  methodize  or  illustrate  a  sys- 
tem, pretends  to  be  its  author.'  2,  *  The  Knowledge  of 
the  Heavens  and  Eailh  niJide  easy;  or,  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Astronomy  and  Cieograpliy  explained  by  the 
use  of  globes  and  maps,  with  a  solution  of  the  common 
problems  by  a  plain  scale  and  compasses  as  well  as  by 
the  globe  :  written  several  years  since,  for  the  use  of 
learners  ;'  published  in  1720.  This  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
telliirent  amateur.  The  amount  of  the  author's  scientific 
rjualifu-ations  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  pre- 
face : — *  Most  of  the  authors  which  I  have  perused  in  those 
days,  when  I  wrote  many  parts  of  this  booK,  were  of  older 
da'te  :  and  therefore  the  calculations  and  numbers  which  I 
borrowed  from  their  astronomical  tables  cannot  be  so 
exact  as  those  with  which  some  later  writers  have  fur- 
nislied  us.'  3,  'The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,'  an  ex- 
pansion of  some  passaijjcs  in  Locke's  'Conduct  of  the 
Human  Uiulerstanding.'  4,  A  number  of  works  for 
children  and  young  persons,  viz. : — 'The  Art  of  Reading 
and  Writing  tnglish ;'  '  Prayers  composed  for  the  Use  and 
Instruction  of  Children  ;'  'Divine  Sonijs  attempted  in  easy 
language  for  the  use  of  Children,'  &c.  It  was  from  mo- 
tives of  gratitude  to  Sir  Thomas  and  I^dy  Abney  that  he 
first  en^aKed  in  this  humbler  class  of  compositions.  No 
eompositions  olMhe  kind  have  obtained  such  extensive  use 
as  his  hymns  and  songs  for  children.  Doddridge  relates 
.n  oire  of  his  letters  to  Watts  an  affecting  incident  regutling 
one  of  thorn :— *  I  was  preaching  to  a  large  assembly  of 


preached  in  the  years  1718-19,*  published  in  1812,  with  i 
preface  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimeoL 
Tliey  are  marked  by  much  of  that  logical  parade  which  chft* 
racterizes  the  professors  of  the  Calvinistic  creed,  but  by 
far  more  than  their  average  gentleness  and  tolerant  s|Hiit. 
The  'Hor?D  Lyricse'  of  Watts,  from  which  an  estimate  cf 
his  poetical  talents  may  be  formed,  was  republi^ed  ia 
1837,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Southey.  A  poet  he  can 
scarcely  be  called,  yet  his  verse  is  generally  smooth,  some- 
times nervous;  and  the  matter  is  always  judicious,  some- 
times touching,  sometimes  approaching  to  eloquence. 

Watts  is  a  classic  of  the  people.  His  hymns  for  childm 
have  exercised  an  inlluence  on  the  minds  of  the  young  tu 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  dissenting  body.  His '  Logic'  wu 
once  a  textbook  in  various  places  of  education.  He  was  in 
his  day  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  principal 
which  placed  the  house  of  Hanover  on  the  throne ;  in  his 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  dissenting  charitv-schods  he 
was  the  efficient  precursor  of  those  fnends  of  popular  in- 
struction who  gave,  at  a  later  time,  their  countenance  snd 
support  to  Joseph  Lancaster;  and  his  theological  writiagi 
are  prized  by  almost  the  whole  religious  public  of  Grest 
Britain.  Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  laie 
Watts  will  be  found  to  have  exercised  no  slender  inflneaK 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  His  writings  have  COB- 
tributed  much  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom,  toleratioo, 
and  piety.  '  It  was  therefore  with  great  proprie^/  the 
opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greater  weight  as  coming  from  the 
high-church  Tory,  Dr.  Johnson,  •  that,  in  17a=J,  he  received 
from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  diploma,  hy 
which  he  became  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Academical  honoof 
would  have  more  value  if  they  were  always  bestowed  with 
equal  judgment.' 

The  conduct  of  some  ver}'  near  relatives  cmbitteied  \m 
latter  days,  and  for  a  while  he  seemed,  l>eing  at  the  time 
in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  stupified  by  it  to  such  t 
degree,  as  hardly  to  take  notice  of  an}ihing  about  Yaau 
Hie  worst  part  of  this  behaviour  was  kept  from  him.  *lMif 
Abney,'  says  a  correspondent  of  Doddridge, '  keeps  him  ii 
I>eaceful  ignorance  and  his  enemies  at  a  becoming  distance; 
so  that  in  the  midst  of  this  cruel  persecution  he  lives  com- 
fortably, and  when  a  friend  asks  him  how  he  does,  ans««f% 
"  Waiting  God's  leave  to  die."  *  In  this  patient  and  peace- 
ful state  of  mind,  on  the  2r)th  of  November,  1748,  and  ii 
the  7r>th  year  of  his  age,  he  departed  *in  sure  and  certsii 
hope.'  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields ;  Mr.  Samnd 
Chandler  delivered  a  funeral  oration  at  his  interment ;  Lad? 
Abney  and  Sir  John  Hartopp  erected  a  handsome  tomo 
over  his  grave ;  and  the  number  of  funeral  sennons  preaieheA 
and  published  on  tlie  occasion  bespeak  the  deep  aevi 
entertained  by  the  dissenters  of  his  merits.  The  texts  sf 
some  are  strikingly  appropriate :  that  of  th«  UmiMl 
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which  had  compelled  him  to  establish  himself  in  the  pre- 
einctis  of  the  eoilece,  his  wife  beinj^  the  daupfhtor  of  a  free- 
man. Bein^  thus  rendered  a  freeman  himself,  he  opened 
a  shop  in  the  Ssilt -market,  when  his  increa-^iiit;  Imsiness  led 
him  to  require  the  labours  of  an  iis&iMtant.  The  sueccss  of 
his  fli-bt  experiments  indueed  Watt  to  deteimine  u])on  the 
construction  of  a  larirer  model  than  eould  be  conveniently 
and  privately  couatiucted  at  his  usual  ])lac'e  of  bu.<iness, 
and  tneretbre  he  ^et  up  this  machine,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  ingenious  apprentice,  John  Gardiner,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  a  pottery  or  *  delft-work,'  w  hich  lie  had  assisted 
in  establisliinjj;  near  GIase:ow,  and  in  whieh  he  held  a  share. 
An  accident  terminated  his  experiments  with  this  engine, 
which  had  a  cylinder  of  nine  inches  diameter,  and  which, 
as  far  as  it  was  worked,  proved  satisfactorily  the  practical 
importance  of  his  improvements :  and  as  neither  his  leisure 
nor  his  means  enabled  him  to  proceed,  the  project  was  for 
a  time  laid  iLside. 

In  addition  to  his  employment  as  a  matlK-matical  in- 
strument maker,  Watt  devoted  much  time  to  the  practice 
i)i' land-surveyincf,  and  this  led  to  tlie  emijU/vment  ol"  his 
Miperior  talents  in  the  more  impoitant  departments  of 
civil  eni^ineerins:.  Such  engag^ements  appear  to  have  oc- 
'jupicd  much  ol'his  attentii)n  between  the  year  1705,  whon 
the  Iea*lin£c  features  of  his  invention  were  perfected,  and 
17(i8,  v,h(!n  he  Ibiuid  in  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  to  v. horn  he 
had  bccoine  known  as  a  sui*\'eyor,  an  individual  cai)able 
of  appreciatina:  the  value  of  his  improvements,  and  suf- 
ficiently enterpri^iujr  to suppoii  him  in  fuilher  e\i)eiinients. 
Dr.  Uoebuek,  who  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  Canon  iron-works  antl  the  vitriol-works  at  Preston- 
pans,  was  at  thUtime  encfaj^ed  in  an  exteus-ive  colliery  un- 
dcjlalihifi:  at  Kinneil.  a  few  miles  from  (.'arron  :  and  m  an 
vnitbui'duiir  connected  with  his  re^idenee  \Vatt  com- 
menced, in  the  winter  of  1768,  a  third  nu)del,  on  a  much 
larjrer  scale  than  either  of  the  preceding.  This  engine  had 
a  cylinder  of  block-tin,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter;  and  in 
its  Construction  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome, 
arising  partly  from  inexpciiencc  as  to  the  proportions  of 
thesexeml  j)arts,  but  mainly  from  the  imperfect  workman- 
ship unavoidable  duriner  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  machine- 
making.  One  great  difficulty  consisted  in  tlie  steam-tight 
packing  of  tlie  piston,  which  could  not  be  effected,  as  in 
the 'old  enginc-i,  by  covering  it  with  a  body  of  water.  At 
leii;^lh,  atUr  eight' nioutli:>'  labour.  Watt  and  Roebuck  had 
ihe  ::itUf;:etii»n  of  seeing  the  maeliine  in  successful  openi- 
ilon.  The  saving  of  [\\A  was  enormous;  the  saving 
tiiVrtrd  in  the  supply  of  water  for  condensation  A\as  little 
I.'^.-*  importiinl,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  fully  sa- 
ti^Iii  d  Roebuck,  wlio  obtained  a  share  in  the  patent  by 
v.iiieh  Watt  si  cured  his  inventions.  This  patent  had  been 
applied  iov  in  17(i8,  before  the  enjragement  with  Roebuck, 
and  it  was  obtained  on  the  ijth  of  January,  1709.* 

In  the  sumnierof  that  year  however  the  mining  specula- 
tions of  Roebuck  involved  him  in  such  embarrassments  that 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  experiments  with  Watt's 
euL'ine,  avA  Watt  himself  was  therelbre  obliged  to  return 
to  lu>  former  avoeatioui  as  an  engineer  and  surveyor    he 
ha\ir.i:  rvlin(iuished  tV.e  business  of  instrument-making  in  . 
1708  .  and  to  suchenixaLCouKnls  he  ehieily  devoted  himself! 
until  tin-  eloNe  of  the  year  1//3.     Anionic  the  hurveys  and  ! 
euLrint'iiiug  work*i  in  which  Watt  was  engaijed  before  he 
finally  dr-vofed  him«ielf  to  the  carryiiii:  out  of  his  impiove-  i 
ments  on  the  >team-engine  was  a  piojeeU'd  canal  between  ' 
th*'  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  v.li:i1  was  called  the  Lomond  | 
l.a.'sagf,  in  which  he' was  eliirnged  in  1707.  when  Smeattm  | 
was  enir.iged  on  MUiilar  >uiveys  upon  a  risal  V\:u\     IIo  al  ,o  ; 
planned  and  supei intended  the  execution  of  a  eanal  for  j 
conveying  the  produce  <?f  the  Monkland  eollieties  to  Glas-  ; 
gow.     He  was  engaged  upo:i  the  Crinan  eanivi,  whith  was  . 
M'bsiMjuently  comj)U-t«d  by  Reiuiii*  :  j-.nd  the  deepening  of 
the  river  Clyde,  improviu if  the  navigation  of  the  Forth  ijul 
Devon,  and  the  Water  of  Leven ;  a  canal  from  Machii- ; 
banish  Ikiy  to  Campbelto'.xn ;    another  from   the  Crand 

•Til.'  aWitc  dale  i*  tiiV**!!  Imm  a  rliMii  ilo«^u-»l  H«t  cr  ]i.iti>iiU  n*1.-iiin:;  to  ih<» 
s'r.iiii  I'liijiiif.   iiriiili-il  ill  ill"  i-ml  i>f  Stii:iii'<.  '  Ani-crlntrsnf  Mfan^IIimiiu**:* 
aiiit  ir  MTT.  sti  rurriTt  tlifriTi)iii'ii)i«  ini|irr»a:t>u4tiuv->ril  iiy  llio  iiiirntivo  in 
j.ji.;j  s,  "Jr.*  ol  th  it  vurk,  ihal  ".lu"  luifiit  w.w  finu'imHl  in  c*n'ni«-i|iMMict.*  ol'  tlie 
!-iiov  M  of  Uh*  rkiN.-i inH*i:i  at  Kintif.l.    Arcuiilinu'  i"  the  Iniff  »ummary  ctm- 
taijititl  in  StiMtt'A  i.it  of  iKiU'Ut*,  the  «ibj««l!i  vmliract^  in  thir     /re  lu  fol-  | 
low  : — •  Kxnlmling  atiur>f|ihrre  !pim  f-yHuilt-r — krt'iiiuKryliiulrra^  hoi  na  tho  1 
•ti*ani— c  mileukiiii-in  iiriKlncetl  iu  »*iijr.ito  \eMel«— air'rxtrartiMl  from  dn- 
tlt'iivr  liy  i>uniti»— |ii^UiD>t  |>n»9i^  liy  the  ^t('a^l— a  ■tmm-tihfel  (or  roU^  ' 
enviDr;— partwl  oondrnMtion  of  fU^am^iuiiiff  oil  and  wai,  iutMil  «f  water.' 


Canal  to  the  harbour  of  BorFOwstownnets ;  improveiMili 
in  the  harbom-s  of  Ayr,  Port  Glasfj^w,  and  Ghreenoclc ;  ud 
the  building  of  bridges  at  Hamilton  and  Rutherglen,  tit 
among  the  cugineenng  works  and  projecta  with  which  he 
was  connected.  Business  of  this  deiicnption  crowded  upoa 
him,  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  *  Encyclopedia  Britannica,' 
that  his  reports  are  remarkable  for  their  perspicuity  and 
accuracy.  In  his  sur>'eys  he  used  an  improved  micrometer 
(of  which  a  descnption  is  given  in  Brewster's  '  Edinburi^ 
Encyclopanlia,*  ailicle  'Watt')*  and  also  a  machine  for 
drawing  in  perspective,  both  of  which  he  had  hiinself  ia- 
\  ented.  It  was  while  engaged  on  the  greatest  engineeiiDf 
work  undertaken  by  him,  tlie  surveying  and  estimating  a 
line  of  canal  between  Fort  William  and  Inverness,  since 
executed  by  Telford  on  a  larger  scale  than  was  thenprs- 
posed,  under  the  name  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  that  Watt 
m  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1773,  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  his  first  wife ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  dtte^ 
mined  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  friend  Dr.  William  SomII, 
of  Birmingham,  and  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Matthew 
Boulton,  the  founder  of  Soho,  to  settle  in  England. 

Boulton,  to  whom  Dr.  Roebuck  transfeired  his  share  in 
the  pro])erty  of  Watt's  invention,  was  a  man  cminentlf 
qualitied  to  bi  ing  it  into  profitable  operation ;  his  energetic 
and  business-like  habits  supplying  what  was  wanting  in 
the  chaiacter  of  Walt  to  cope  with  and  eventually  to  con- 
quer those  moral  obstacles  which,  far  more  than  any  me- 
chanical difficulties,  rendered  the  introduction  of  the  im- 
proved steam-engine  an  arduous  undertaking.  He  sko 
possessed  in  his  works  at  Soho  mechanical  facilities  oft 
superior  order,  as  well  as  a  large  capital  to  establiah  the 
manufacture  of  steam-engines.  In  short,  aa  has  been  weB 
observed  by  Sluait,  *  to  a  man  like  Watt,  so  unfitted,  froa 
feeling  and  habit,  to  stand  alone,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  au:»picious  than  his  gaining  the  protection  of  two  such 
men  (a^i  Roebuck  and  Boulton)  in  succession.  Obstaclei 
were  seen  by  either  only  to  be  surmounted,  and  they  both 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  master-art  of  inftisiny 
nito  all  around  them  a  poilion  of  their  own  matchle» 
energy.  Projectors  themselves,  they  wei-c  considerate  of 
his  feelings,  and  knew  how  much  tne  flow  of  thou^tin 
irreiolute  or  hesitating  genius  is  quickened  by  the  kindnesi 
of  a  j)atron.  AsMsted  by  their  experience,  and  animated 
l)y  their  genenuis  api-.iobalion  of  ^^hat  he  had  already 
aehieved,  he  \\a:i  rou&od  and  carried  onward  to  impart 
gri  liter  perfect  ion  to  his  mechanism.'  Watt's  connectioa 
^\ith  Houlton  commenced  early  in  the  year  1774,  and  they 
leip.ained  in  partner>hip  until  1800,  'when  Watt  retired 
from  business;  but  their  friendship  continued  undiminished 
until  Boulton's  death,  after  \\hich  Watt  expressed,  in  his 
notes  upon  Robi>on*s  account  of  the  steam-engine,  hishixh 
esteem  for  his  former  partner,  in  the  ]mssagc  quoted  xa&r 
Hoi-LTON,  vol.  v.,  p.  274. 

Hv  the  latter  end  of  1774,  Watt  completed  at  Soho,  with 
all  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  expert  ailisans  under  Bod- 
ton's  command,  his  foui-tli  niodel  engine,  which  was  ex- 
hibited to  a  deputation  from  the  Cornish  miners,  and  to 
other  pt'i-sons  eompelent  to  judire  of  its  perfonnanccii 
v. hivh  wi-re  deemed  highly  ^satisfactory.  Perfect  however 
as  w.is  the  action  of  the  inipioved  machine,  the  patentees 
knew  that  nuuli  remained  to  be  dtme  to  bring  it  int0 
extrusive  operation;  that  coMly  machineiy  mus»t  be  con- 
st met  td  to  as.-iNt  i!i  the  fabiication  t)f  the  new  engine! ; 
and  that  ji  piotiaeted  ^tiuirgle  with  ignorance  and  prejudice 
wa-'  to  be  antieijiated  before  any  n  inunerative  return  coald 
he  exi)^'eleil.  As  iive  years  out  of  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  for  which  the  patent  wa^u:ranted  had  already  elapsed, 
it  did  not  ajipt-ar  piobable  that  the  remainder  of  tlie  tent 
would  sufiiec  for  the  reimbui-senient  of  past  and  prospec- 
tive expends:  while  there  was  no  doubt  that,  the  prenmi- 
nary  (hlfieultiesonee  fairly  conqi-.ercil,  an  active  competitiOB 
in  the  eon -1  ruction  of  the  impiovt-d  engines  would  imme- 
diately follow  the  termination  of  the  exclusive  privilege 
held  by  Watt  and  his  partner.  They  therefore  immediatdf 
applied  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  their 
patent :  ami,  altho-.urh  the  applieation  wjls  met  by  a  violent 
o])position,  in  which  Edmund  Burke  took  part,  *  not,' at 
ob.^ervtd  by  Muiihead,  *  from  any  hostility  to  Mr.  Wattw 
his  patent,  but  simply  fiom  a  sense  of  duty  in  defendiif 
what  he  conceived,  or' what  were  represented  to  him  to  be, 
the  claims  of  a  constituent,'  and  wnich  occasioned  gnat 
expense  and  anxiety  to  the  patentees,  it  was  ultimately  sufr 
cessful,  an  act  being  j^assed  in  1773  (15  Geo.  Ill,  c.  9i\ 
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cojtsl  of  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  joins 
the  tide-waves  of  the  Atlantic.  These  advancing:  north- 
wards, cause  the  time  of  hiijh-water  to  be  successively  later 
At  the  different  poits  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and 
Europe,  and  on  the  wliole  eastern  coast  of  South  and  North 
America;  so  that  the  wave  which  at  a  certain  instant  is 
at  the  Cape,  in  15  hours  from  that  time  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Endish  Channel  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
This  wave,  bein^  apparently  checked  in  its  progress  by  the 
British  Isles,  divides  itself  into  two  princij)al  branches,  of 
which  one  flows  up  the  Channel,  and  passing:  through  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  is  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  8  hours 
from  the  time  that  it  was  at  Brest.  A  small  branch  ad- 
vances up  St.  George's  Channel ;  but  the  second  principal 
branch  of  the  wave  flowincr  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  Scotland,  proceeds  slowly  down  the  North  Sea,  and 
meets  the  first  branch  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  20 
hours  from  the  time  that  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel. 

From  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Falkland  Islands  a  wave  sum- 
mit seems  to  advance  directly  from  ea^t  to  west ;  and  from 
the  form  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  the  high  tide 
occurs  successively  later  in  going  southward  from  Cajjc 
Frio,  aa  if  the  wave  came  from  the  north.  The  wave  from 
the  southern  ocean  sets  northward,  from  Teira  del  Fuego 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  at 
Port  St,  Elena  on  that  coast  it  occurs  12  houre  later  than 
at  those  islands.  On  the  western  coast  of  America  the 
tide  travels  from  north  to  south,  between  Acapuleoand  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  ;  while  fmm  the  former  place  it  travels 
northwards.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  general  direction  of 
the  tide-wave  is  from  east  to  west ;  but  the  heights  of  the 
tides  are  small,  not  exceeding  2  feet  at  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea.  It  is  obse^^•ed  however  by  Mr.  \Vhewell 
('  Phil.  Ti-ans.,'  ia33)  that  this  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
the  tide  which  would  be  raised  if  the  whole  earth  were 
covered  with  water,  on  account  of  the  modifications  pro- 
duced by  the  form  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  The 
most  eastern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  between  25"  and 
:^0'  S.  lat.,  has  the  liiirh-tide  earlier  than  points  which  are 
situated  towards  the  north  or  south  of  that  tract. 

Peculiarities  in  tides,  arising  from  the  interference  of 
waves,  occur  in  many  different  places.  In  the  middle  of 
the  North  Sea  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  considerable  space 
within  which  the  tide  produced  by  the  waves  comius:  from 
the  north  and  south  takes  places  at  one  time.  And  Mr. 
\Yhewell  states,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Hewett,  that 
about  the  Ower  Shoal  there  is  no  sensible  rise  of  the  tide 
till  3  hours  aller  the  time  of  low-water;  but  when  the  ebb 
stream  has  nearly  ceased,  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  ')  or  G 
feet :  so  that  nearly  the  whole  rise  of  the  tide  occurs  in  the 
last  3  hours. 

In  1740  the  Acadrmie  des  Sciences  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  memoir  on  the  theory  of  tides:  and  the  paper  by 
Daniel  Bernoulli  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  shared 
it  with  those  of  Euler  and  Maclaurin.  In  that  paper  it  is 
assumed  that  the  water  is  kept  in  equilibrio  between  the 
attractions  of  its  particles  towards  tlie  earth's  centre  of 
gravity  and  the  disturbing  forces  exercised  by  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  and  though  the  results  of  that  theory  are  Ibund  to 
differ  greatly  from  the  observed  phenomena,  the  theory 
itself  is  deserving  of  attention,  since  the  analytical  expres- 
sions which  have  been  obtained  by  it  first  exhibited  the 
several  phenomena  distinctly  from  one  another  :  those  ex- 
pressions consequently  became  guides  to  the  observer  or 
experimenter  in  his  efforts  to  ascertain  the  true  values  of 
the  particular  effects  which  they  represented. 

The  attraction  exi'rcis«.*d  by  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
earth  on  a  particle  of  wator  at  any  distance  from  its  centre, 
being  considered  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  matter 
of  the  nucleus  existed  in  that  centre,  is  represented  by 

_,  E  being  the  mass  of  the  earth  and  r*  the  stpiare  of  the 

r* 

distance  of  a  particle  from  the  eenti-e.  But  if  j\  y,  and  s  are 

i-ectanerular  coordinates  of  a  particle,  the  centre  of  the  earth 

l.eing  the  origin,  we  have  r*  =  x"  +  y"  +  r*' ;  and  the  par- 

P 
lial  differentials  of  the  expression :^ ,  relatively 

to  X,  y,  and  r,  represent  the  effects  of  that  attraction  upon 
a  particle  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes.  If  the  at- 
tractions of  the  particles  of  water  for  each  other  arc  taken 
into  consideration,  there  mubtbc  detcimined  the  attraction 


exercised  upon  a  particle  by  all  the  water  between  the 
spherical  nucleus  and  the  exterior  surface  (supposed  to  be 
spheroidal)  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  the  expression  fa 
this  attraction  must  be  added  to  that  for  the  solid. 
The  disturbing  force  of  the  sun  or  moon  upon  a  •particle 

S 

of  water  is  represented  by  ^  i  S  being  the   mass  of  tJip 

celestial  body  and  Rthe  distance  of  the  particle  of  vi^k 
from  it ;  and  the  partial  differentials  of  that  expres&ica 
relatively  to  ;r,  y,  and  z  give  the  values  of  the  attractioTiis 
the  directions  of  the  coordinate  axes:  but  the  dialiiib»n£ 
force  exercised  by  the  sun  or  moon  on  a  particle  ot  waJtf 
bciufir  equal  to  the  difference  between  its  attraction  oath* 
particle  and  its  attraction  on  the  centre  of  the  earth— die 

S 

latter,  which  is  represented  by  jr^  (D  being  supposed  to  U 

the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  celeitiil 
body\  is  subtracted  from  the  attraction  exercised  en  the 
particle  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  coordinate  axn. 
supi)osedto  be  parallel  to  the  line  joininc:  those  centresiE 
order  to  have  that  difference.  The  attracting  forces  of  the 
earth  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes  being  subtracts 
from  the  disturi)ing  forces  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  the  sua 
diivctions,  there  remain  three  terms  which  are  usual-vie- 
presented  by  X,  Y,  and  Z.  And  since  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  mathematicians  that  when  a  body  is  in  equilihri' 
under  tlie  action  of  attracting  forces,  the  expr«»inc 
Xdx+Ydy+Zdz  is  an  exact  differential ;  the  form  of  the 
surface  of  equilibrium  is  determined  by  making  the  inte 
gral  of  the  expression  constant. 

The  resulting  equation  being  found  to  correspond  witb 
the  general  equation  to  a  spheroid,  a  comparison  of  \\\t 
terms  in  the  two  equations  gives  the  values  of  the  comta.'i'j 
which  enter  into  the  fonner.  If  r  represent  the  mean  da- 
tancc  of  the  spheroidal  surface  of  the  water  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  ±  h  represent  the  distance  of  any  po:r:» 
on  that  surface  above  or  below  the  mean  level;  tha 
ji  -I-  //*  -I-  r*  =  (r  ±  //)•  at  the  surface  ;  and  the  deter- 
mination of /i  for  any  place  gives  at  that  place  the  heigtf. 
of  the  water  above,  or  its  depression  below  the  meaa 
level. 

Uniting  the  effects  of  the  solar  and  lunar  distuibanm 
by  simply  adding  them  together,  since  the  disturhi.'u: 
forces  are  very  small  compared  with  the  force  of  grarity: 
and  introducing,  in  place  of  the  rectangular  coordinates, 
angles  which  depend  on  the  longitude  and  latitude  o(  i 
htation,  with  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  theRiu 
and  moon,  the  value  of  the  term  i  h  may  be  shown  ta 
consist  of  three  parts:  one  of  these  depends  on  the  vara- 
tion  of  the  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  indicalts 
a  slow  tide  which  goes  through  its  changes  in  about  iccf- 
teen  diiys ;  the  second  depends  on  the  hour  angles  boiboi 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  indicates  two  tides  which  s^ 
throuixh  their  changes  in  a  solar  and  a  lunar  dayi^ 
spectively.  These  being  combined,  there  is  produciili 
diurnal  tide,  the  highest  state  of  which  should  precede. »: 
available  interval,  the  moon's  culmination  between th« 
times  of  passing  from  syzygy  to  quadrature,  and  shcj'i 
follow  it  oetween  the  quadratures  and  sysygi's.  It  b» 
been  found  however  that  the  obser\'ed  accelerations  a=£ 
retardations,  and  also  the  absolute  elevations  of  the  water, 
in  ver}'  few  cases  agree  with  the  residts  of  the  theorj*. 

The  third  part  depends  upon  the  doubles  of  the  bear 
angles  jufct  mentioned,  and  consequently  indicates  vn 
semi-diurnal  tides,  which  being  combined  constitute  oh 
such  tide,  whose  highest  state  is  variable.  Tlie  nature  fli 
the  expression  shows  that  the  semi-diurnal  tide  should  bt 
the  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  should  diminish  till  it 
vanishes  at  the  poles:  it  denotes  also  that  it  is  greatest  ^ 
new  or  full  moon,  and  least  at  the  quadratures.  The  thewr 
moreover  indicates  that  the  diflerence  between  two  coo- 
secutive  tides  ouc:ht  to  be  very  considerable  in  Europe; 
whereas  they  are  known  to  be  nearly  equal  to  one  another. 
Both  Newton  and  Hemoulli  endeavoured  to  explain  tte 
circumstance  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  general  oscillation  o( 
the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  the  highest  tide  gives  to 
the  lowest  a  quantity  equal  to  the  difference  betwew 
them ;  but  the  researches  of  I-a  Place  have  shown  thit 
even  with  such  oscillations,  the  two  tides  could  not(l^ 
cortling  to  the  theory)  be  equal  unless  the  sea  were  eveff- 
where  equally  deep. 

Euler,  depaiting  from  the  In'potheais  that  the  m  ■ 
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Tbis  pijuali^n,  being  iritepTttird  bclwcirn  the  limit*  for 
the  bo! lorn  of  the  mukcuhi  Jiiul  th*i  lo]>  of  the  wa^t\  g)ift» 
the  hydm^tnli^.al  force  t>y  ^^liith  a  \ntiad  0  him  ml  uf 
water  diiit ends ^  or  that  b>  whkb  it  u  ru/ned  forwsird  hori- 
XDUtftlly . 

Lft  tho  lender  co!onin  of  wttttT  abate  fbt*  t\hi\t-j\iXm 
kive  a  tiorisfontal  brfudtli  eqnyJ  to  A  in  tUr  dm  ; 

then  th^^  iKHi/oiilal  preifcore  in  lYont,  by  which  i;  w 

b  forced  buckwtmiji,  will  cxceetl  the*  pre»tute  by  wiuvh  it 

ia  cRTrifd  forwards  |jy  a  force  represented  by  -r^  dh^  or  by 
ftti  aoc^leratian  feprcaetited  by  7^  \  thffrefore  lh<  horiion* 

tal  accel^^mtian  forward*  ht  -J-:  if  extmneous  foreeji,  a* 

the  ntlraefien  of  the  sua  or  moon  on  the  mol^cnlr^amJ  the 
eflTect*  of  Irietion,  be  together  repifwerUed  by  F,  %\hvn 
^iimtdeti  Iti  the  direetlon  of  ^r,  tluu^e  arises  tb@  £Xpn*>^ion 

ftp 
F—  -r;  for  ilic  whole  acceleration  forwartk;    thQi^  the 

'  liquation  of  motion' becoraes 

v^hielx  gircn  rtlalion^  b<*twecn  tlie  IcrrnR  X,  V»  ^^  i^^  and  L 
Thia  ■  rquation  of  eqvial  prt-totire  '  and  the  *  tquatian  of 
continuvty*  eon&titiite  the  theoty  of  lb«  motion  of  fluids  in 
caiiftlfi  of  uniforni  bri^adlh. 

The  general  efpiation  reprcsentinis^  tha  dijjturhanec  or 
displacement  of  a  particle  of  water  is  the  j»ame  m  tlmt 
which  e3q>reiMi«4  IIiq  di*turbance  of  a  partick  ut  light  in 
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the  '  undoUttory  theory ;'  and,  in  order  to  indicate  oscil- 
latory motion,  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  displace- 
ments are  represented  by  terms  contaimng  the  sines  or 
cosines  of  angles  depending  on  the  time  /. 
If  it  be  assumed  that 

X  =:  R  COS.  (fi/-mj?)  4-  8  sin.  (nZ-ma;), 
R  and  S  being  functions  of  y,  the  above  equations  of  con- 
tinuity and  of  equal  pressure  give,  on  the  supposition 
that  firavity  is  constant,  that  no  extraneous  forces  act, 

dX 
and  retaining  for  the  present  only  the  first  power  of  -j^, 

or  of  the  horizontal  displacement. 


c/y*  + 


da^ 


=  0. 


From  these  two  equations  are  obtained  the  values  of  X 
and  Y  in  terms  of  A  cos.  {nt—mx)  and  B  sin.  (nt—mx). 

These  values  will  not  be  altered  if  mx  is  increajsed  or 
diminished  by  one,  two,  three,  &c.  whole  circumferences, 

,.    .  .  ^    ,  ^    2ir  4ir    „ 
that  is,  if  0?  is  increased  or  diminished  by  •—,-—,  &c., 
'  "mm 

2k 
while  i  remains  the  same  ;  therefore  —  is  the  value  of  the 

m 

increments  of  x  which  correspond  to  points  where  the 
particles  of  water  are  in  the  same  condition  with  respect 

2ir 
to  disturbance,  that  is,  —  is  the  length  of  a  wave.  Again, 

the  values  will  not  be  altered  if  nt  is  increased  or  dimi- 
nished by  whole  circumferences,  that  is,  if  /  is  increased 

2t  4ir 
or  diminished  by  -7,  —,  &c.,  while  x  remains  the  same ; 

2ir 
therefore  -^  k  the  increment  of  time  which  corresponds  to 
n 

the  particles  of  water  being  successively  in  the  like  state 

2ir 
of  disturbance,  that  is,  —  is  the  period  of  a  wave,  or  the 

time  between  two  successive  formaticms  of  a  -wave-summit 

at  the  same  place.    Therefore  —  is  the  velocity  of  the 

wave ;  and,  from  the  value  found  for  it  by  the  theory,  it 
follows  that  the  velocity  depends  on  m  and  on  the  depth 
of  the  water  :  the  latter  being  constant,  the  velocity  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  the  wave,  or  it  depends  on  the  time 
m  which  a  particle  of  water  makes  a  complete  vibration. 
If  the  length  of  a  wave  or  the  time  of  its  vibration  is  given, 
the  velocity  will  vary  with  the  depth  of  the  water. 

From  a  table  of  the  computed  velocities  of  waves  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  with  different  depths  of  water,  it  is 
found  that  when  the  length  of  the  wave  is  not  greater  than 
the  depth  of  the  water,  the  velocity  of  the  wave  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  its  length :  also  when  the 
length  is  not  less  than  one  thousand  times  the  depth  of 
water,  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  depth,  and  is  the  same  as  that  which  a  body  would 
acquire  in  lallinjj;  from  rest  through  a  height  equal  to  half 
that  depth.  The  greatest  horizontal  and  vertical  displace- 
ments of  a  particle  being  computed  for  different  values  of 
the  length  of  the  wave  and  the  depth  of  the  water,  it 
iippears  that  when  the  latter  is  great,  compared  with  the 
former,  as  in  the  open  sea,  the  motion  of  tl\e  water  far 
below  the  surface  is  ver}'  small  compared  ^^ilh  the  motion 
:it  the  surface ;  and  at  a  depth  equal  to  the  length  of  wave, 
it  is  only  about  3J,  of  the  motion  at  the  surface.  On  the 
same  supposition  the  greatest  horizontal  motion  is  equal  to 
the  greatest  vertical  motion.  When  the  lenufth  of  the 
wave  is  great  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  water,  as  in 
tide-wavesi,  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  paiticles  is  nearly 
the  same  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  and  the  vertical 
motion  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  bottom.  On  the 
bame  supposition  the  vertical  motion  of  the  superior  parti- 
cles is  much  less  than  tlieir  horizontal  motion. 

The  movement  of  a  particle  of  water  near  the  surface 
may  be  determined  from  the  values  given  by  the  theory  to 
X  and  Y :  if  the  waves  are  small,  so  tliat  A  may  be  con- 
sidered ts  equal  to  B,  we  have  (X*-{-Y*y  =  C,  a  con- 
stant ;  which,  being  the  equation  of  a  circle,  it  follows 
that  the  particles  move  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  A ;  but  if  the  length  of  the  wave  is  great 


compared  with  the  depth  of  water,  the  equmftion  14  U 
an  ellipse.  These  last  deductions  fVom  the  theor 
conformable  to  what  has  been  observed  in  experao 
waves,  as  above  mentioned.  It  follows  that,  in  a  k>nf; 
wave  flowing  up  a  channel,  the  horizontal  velocity  1 
direction  of  the  wave's  motion  is  the  greatest  at  the 
mit  of  the  wave,  that  is,  at  high-water :  at  the  pis 
greatest  depression,  that  is,  at  low-water,  the  malt 
most  rapid  downwards ;  and  at  the  mean  level  the 
is  for  a  time  stationary. 

In  investigating  theoretically  the  phenomena  of 
by  whatever  cause  produced,  if  the  lengths  of  the 
are  very  great  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  ci 
which  they  move,  it  becomes  necessary  to  retai 

dX 
second  and  even  higher  powers  of  •^,  or  of  the  hori 

displacement,  in  the  equations  of  continuity  and  of 

pressure ;  but  the  vertical  oscillations  being  then 

d'Y 
the  value  of  -jr;  may  be  neglected.    Then,  if  the  ] 

bating  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  not  consider 
integration  of  the  differential  equation  of  equal  p 
gives  a  value  of  the  vertical  displacement  at  the  s 
or  the  height  of  the  wave  above  the  mean  elevst 
terms  which  contain  k  sin.  (nt—mx)  and  k 
{2nt-~2mx)j  k  being  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
Tracing  an  undulating  line  whose  ordinates  are  the 
of  that  vertical  height,  corresponding  to  different 
of  a*,  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  mouth  of  thi 
which  is  supposed  to  open  to  the  sea ;  it  is  foun 
near  the  opening,  the  front  and  rear  slopes  of  thi 
are  of  equal  lengths  and  of  similar  forma :  but  as 
tance  from  the  sea  becomes  greater,  the  front  1 
shorter  and  steeper,  and  the  rear  slope  longer  an 
gentle  :  at  a  great  distance  the  latter  becomes  near 
zontal  in  the  middle,  and  at  length  it  divides  ic 
pai-ts,  so  that  the  wave  becomes  double.  Near  t 
also,  the  time  occupied  bv  the  rise  of  the  wave  i%  e 
the  time  occupied  by  its  descent :  at  a  certain  diirfaj: 
rise  takes  place  in  less  time  than  the  descent ;  ai 
still  greater  distance  the  descent,  after  having  been 
is  checked,  or  changed  into  a  rise,  to  which  anoihc 
descent  succeeds ;  so  that  there  seem  to  be  two  t 
elevations  of  the  water,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cai 
responding  to  one  elevation  at  the  mouth. 

dX 
The  value  of  -tt,  or  the  velocity  of  the   part 

water,  is  found  also  to  contain  the  sines  and  cosine 
angles  above  mentioned ;  and,  substituting  in  th 
greatest  positive  and  the  greatest  negative  values 
elevation,  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  correspondin 
first  of  these  values,  that  is,  at  the  top  of  the  wavi 
than  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the  other: 
motion,  in  the  flr^t  case,  is  up  the  canal,  and  in  tl 
down  it ;  and  these  arc  nearly  the  same  as  the 
velocities  of  the  water;  consequently  the  velocit 
flow  of  the  wave  in  the  canal  is  less  than  that  of  ' 
The  preceding  conclusions  relate  to  the  case  in  wl 
water  was  at  rest  in  the  canal  previously  to  the  fo 
of  the  wave :  in  the  event  of  the  water  having  a 
movement  towards  the  sea,  the  time  in  which  tl 
rises,  or  the  time  from  low-water  to  high-water,  is  1 
than  the  time  of  the  descent;  but  the  difference  1 
the  two  times  is  greater  than  in  the  fomier  case. 

If  a  section  of  the  bed  of  the  canal,  instead  c 
rectangular,  has  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle, 
vestigations  show  that  the  velocity  of  the  wave  w 
equal  to  that  of  a  wave  in  a  rectangular  bed  wha 
is  ctjual  to  half  the  perpendicular  of  the  triangle, 
section  were  a  parabola,  the  velocity  would  be  tw 
of  that  which  the  waves  would  have  in  a  rectangi 
of  equal  breadth  and  depth. 

Wlien  the  water,  still  supposed  to  be  in  a  canal 
form  breadth  and  depth,  is  ciisturbed  by  extraneou 
as  the  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon,  the  term 
equation  of  equal  pressure  is  conceived  to  consist 
one  represented  by  H  sin.  {it  —  mx)  for  the  horixo 
tensity  of  such  force  in  the  direction  of  a",  and  the  < 
G  COS.  {it—mx)  for  the  vertical  intensity ;  and  the  c 
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WAX*  Tlioit?  aje  »i«Terai  variflia  ol  tJiii  subvtancir. 
but  thi*  term  Lwt^d  by  it^t'ir  trrL-au^  l*ec»«-wa?f,  Thm  wan 
owe  «nppo*^*J  to  bf  I'  poUea  i>l'  |dii^"  t^d 
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k1  1:*  cif  which  MP  hexaui^uUr ;  i'mm  th*;  (!fmiti 
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white  with  a  yellowish  tint ;  it  is  brittle,  insipid ;  its  melt- 
injf  point  is  158**  Fahr.,  and  it  solidifies  at  140**. 

Chemists  differ  considerably  in  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  wax ;  some  supposing  it  is  a  homogeneous  body,  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  it  consists  of  two  different  sub- 
stances. To  one  of  these  the  name  of  ceririe  has  been  given, 
which,  it  has  been  asserted,  constitutes  about  70  per  cent, 
of  wax ;  it  fuses  at  about  144"  Fahr.,  and  dissolves  in  16 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol :  the  other  substance  is  called 
myricene ;  it  fuses  at  149**  Fahr.,  and  is  soluble  in  200  parts 
of^alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  0*833. 

Other  differences  have  been  stated  between  these  two 
bodies;  thus,  cerine  is  saponifiable  by  potash,  yielding 
margaric  and  a  little  oleic  acid,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  a  non-saponifiable  fat  called  ceniine.  Myricine  on 
the  other  hand  is  not  saponifiable.  Hess  is  however  of 
opinion  that  wax  is  homogeneous  in  nature  ;  and  Liebig 
thinks  it  is  probable  that  this  is,  at  any  rate,  sometimes  the 
case. 

When  wax  is  strongly  heated  it  is  decomposed,  }ielding 
the  usual  products  of  non-azotized  vegetable  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  Hess,  when  wax  has  been  deprived  of  its  colour- 
ing matter  by  ather,  white  scales  of  wax  arc  procured, 
which  yield  by  analysis — 

'Carbon  .         .         .     8070  8084 

Hydrogen      .  .         .     1321  1322 

Oxygen         .         .         .      600  594 

100-00  10000 

Wax  is  extensively  employed  both  in  its  original  and 
bleached  state ;  in  the  latter  it  is  used  not  only  for  candles, 
but  also  in  numerous  cerates,  ointments,  and  plasters. 

Myrtle  IVax  is  a  vegetable  product,  obtained  from  the 
berries  of  the  Myrica  cerifera,  a  native  of  the  United  States 
of  America ;  these  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the  wax  then 
exudes,  floats  on  the  water,  is  skimmed  off,  and  re-melted. 
It  is  greenish,  diaphanous,  and  bleaches  perfectly  in  the 
sun ;  it  is  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  pulverized.  Its  density 
is  1-.  it  melts  at  about  87**  Fahr. 

Several  other  planfj*  yield  waxy  products ;  thus,  tlie 
wax-palm  of  the  Andes  {Ceroxylon  Andicola)  is  a  tree 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  160  to  180  feet,  and  yields  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  resin,  of  wliich  the  natives  make 
candles.  From  the  resin  Bonastre  has  extracted  a  substance 
which  he  calls  ceroxylinc.  Another  variety  is  produced 
by  the  Wax-Trkk. 
*  WAX-TREE,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  belonc;- 
ing  to  the  genus  J'ismia,  This  genus  was  named  in 
honour  of  M.  de  Vismc,  a  merchant  of  Li>bon,  and  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  H)^)ericace'tC.  It  hasaiVparted  calyx, 
five  petals  villous  iubide,  a  membranaceous  berry,  five 
styles  with  peltate  stigmas,  numerous  stamens  disposed  in 
five  bundles,  which  are  placed  opposite  the  petals,  and 
alternate  with  five  glands  or  scales ;  the  anthers  are  small, 
roundish,  3-celled,  and  bursting  lengthwise ;  seeds  with  a 
double  covering.  Tlie  species  are  either  shrubs  or  trees, 
having  quadrangular  opposite  branches  with  entire  leaves 
full  of  glandular  and  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
yellow  or  greenish  colour.  All  the  species  aflbrd  a  yellow 
juice,  which  is  sometimes  collected  and  sold  in  the 
markets  under  the  name  of  American  Gamboge.  All  the 
known  species,  except  one,  which  grows  in  Africa,  are 
natives  of  various  parts  of  South  America.  The  species  in 
greatest  abundance  are  the  following  : — 

Vismia  guianensh,  Guiana  Wax-tree,  has  a  quadran- 
gular stem,  ovato-lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves,  which  are 
dilated  at  the  base  and  nifescent  and  smooth  beneath  ;  the 
petioles  are  .shoit,thc  calyxes  ovate  with  ciliated  margins; 
the  stamens  numerous,  and  the  berry  ovate,  lliis  plant  is 
a  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  is  a  shrub  about  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  (.'avenne  Wax-tree  {V.  cnyennrnsis^ 
has  dotted  ovalo- lanceolate  leaves,  and  few -flowered 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  ten 
feet,  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  yield  the  resinous  juice. 

/ '.  ArW/Z/Zon/,  has  an  angular  stem,  lanceolate  leaves, 
cordate  at  their  bjise,  with  very  short  and  thiek  petioles, 
and  a  nuiltifid  panicle.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  and 
\ieUU  the  juice  in  great  abundance,  y.  Ai/i/o/m,  with 
bnad  dotted  leaves  and  dotted  petals,  is  another  species  of 
Guiana,  which  yields  great  quantities  of  the  juice  ^\ lien 
eiit  or  broken.  The  juice  when  dried  is  purgative  in 
do>es  (^fahoiit  seven  or  eiirht  giains. 

WAX,  SEALING.    Tlic  best  red  sealing-wax  is  com- 


posed of  shell-lac,  Venice  turpentine,  and  cinnabar.  The 
shell-lac  by  itself  is  rather  too  brittle,  and  the  tuq;>entine  ii 
added  to  remedy  that  defect.  The  proportions  are  aboot 
four  parts  of  lac,  one  part  of  turpentme,  and  three  parts  of 
cinnabar,  by  weight.  AVhen  the  lac  and  turpentme  ire 
melted  the  cinnabar  is  added  in  powder,  and  the  whole  is  wdl 
mixed  by  stirring  it  about.  The  round  sticks  of  sealing 
wax  are  made  by  hand  on  a  smooth  slab  of  marble  cr 
plate  of  metal,  which  is  kept  at  an  even  and  mo(U- 
rate  temperature  by  a  brazier  or  chafing-dish  placed  b«- 
neath  it.  The  liquid  sealing-wax  having  been  partially 
cooled,  a  quantity  sufiicient  to  make  about  six  sticks  u 
rolled  out  on  the  slab  or  plate  into  one  long  stick,  which, 
when  of  proper  diameter,  is  cut  into  lengths,  and  titni- 
ferred  to  another  workman,  by  whom  the  sticks  are  roUwi  * 
on  a  cold  slab  beneath  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or  | 
metal.  The  sticks  are  now  to  be  polished,  which  ia  doRi  I 
hy  holding  them  successively  between  two  contiguorj  | 
charcoal  fires  till  the  surface  is  fused,  which  producer  fhe 
polish.  One  end  is  then  softened  by  being  brought  net: 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  in  order  to  receive  the  impression  ct 
the  maker's  name.  This  manipulating  process  is  oolr 
applied  to  the  round  sticks;  those  which  are  oval  aaii 
ornamented  are  formed  by  pouring  the  liquid  sealin2:-w« 
into  a  mould  ;  when  partly  cooled,  the  sticks  are  removed  | 
to  another  mould  made  of  steel,  out  of  which  thcyue  * 
taken  polished  and  fit  for  use. 

For  the  best  sealing-wax,  the  best  and  most  colourlcai 
shell-lac  is  used,  the  finest  Venice  turpentine,  and  \\\t 
brightest  cinnabar,  or  that  which  is  called  Chinese  verci- 
lion.  For  the  best  black  sealing-wax,  the  finest  ivoiT- 
black  is  substituted  for  the  cinnabar.  For  sealing-wax  u:' 
inferior  quality,  not  only  the  darker-coloured  shell-lac  ii 
used,  but  other  resins  of  less  value,  common  turpenlintt, 
and  mixtures  of  cinnabar  and  red  lead,  or  sometimes  rA 
lead  alone,  and  lamp-black  is  used  instead  of  ivorj-blac^. 
Other  colours  are  given  to  sealing-wax  by  mixing'with  iL 
for  the  most  part,  different  metallic  oxides. 

The  soller  wax,  which  was  formerly  in  general  use  for 
sealing  letters  and  legal  documents,  and  which  is  stil! 
occasionally  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  consists  of  alx)iit 
four  parts  of  bees*-wax,  one  part  of  V  enice  turpentine,  and 
as  much  cinnabar  or  other  colouring  material  as  is  required 
to  give  it  the  tint  which  is  preferred. 

Sealing-wax  consisting  of  lac  with  a  red  colourine  mat- 
ter ssecms  to  have  been  fir.-t  brought  from  the  East  Indiw. 
The  earliest  seals  of  this  niaterialthat  have  been  found  in 
iLiiroiHJ  are  of  the  dale  of  jibout  15G(J.  The  compcsilica 
was  soon  discovered  l)y  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Gern-.aas 
and  its  superiorily  to  bccs'-wax  soon  brought  it  into  eiTrf- 
ral  use.  The  quantity  of  lac  imported  into  this  co;:nl!T, 
chiefly  for  making  sealing-wax.  is  very  great.  [Lac.] 
The  Dutch  call  it  zrfrrl-fci/{,  and  the  Germans  sirgfl-hci 
both  properly ;  the  French,  as  well  as  the  English,  irapro- 
l)erly  call  it  wax:  the  French  call  ii  cire-d-cachctfr ;  \^i 
softer  material,  which  is  really  wax,  they  properly  tiii 
circ-d-sceller.  The  name  was  probably  given  to  sealinc- 
wax  by  the  French  and  English  before  its  compoailka 
was  known. 

Tlie  Egyptians  appear  to  have  used  for  sealing  a  kind 
of  earth,  probably  containing  bitumen,  which  Herodoha 
(ii.  3H)  calls  sealing  earth,  *  yi}  (rrjfiavrpiQ^*  on  which  u 
impression  was  made  by  a  seal-ring,  '  t^nicn'Xioc.*  A  simi- 
lar substance  was  used  also  by  the  Greeks  (-irrjXo:)  and  by 
the  Komans  (crctuhi);  but  the  material  commonly  used 
by  the  antients,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  wax. 

iBcckmtLnn^s  HUfory  of  In  retiiioristt  vol.  1;  Dictiotinivn 
Ter/iTioiogique  des  ArU  ct  Metiers;  Ilajidmaid  to  theArli, 
vol.  ii.") 

WAY,  Chi  mi  It  (from  the  French  Chemhi),  is  a  tern 
used  to  denote  either  a  right,  in  one  person  or  more,  of 
jjas-ing  over  the  land  of  another,  or  the  space  over  x^Wt 
such  right  is  exercisable.  In  the  former  sense  a  wav  is  aa 
incorporeal  ritcht  of  the  class  called  Easkments— the 
corjiorcal  right,  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  of  all  iu 
products,  superficial  and  mineral,  remaining  in  the  party 
m  whom  such  ownership  would  have  been,  supposing  w 
right  of  way  to  have  existed. 

Five  si)ecies  of  way  are  known  to  the  law : — 1,  A  foot- 
way, for  persons  passing  on  foot  onl)r ;  2,  a  horse-way,  for 
pei-sons  passmg  on  horseback,  but  including  a  foot-way; 
3,  a  drilt-way,  for  driving  cattle;  4,  a  carnage-way,  tor 
leading  or  dnving  carts  aud  other  carnages,  always  inclod* 
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Itmilptl  I'^ur**  inlhi*  IflikI  ovvr  wJvit^h  Hut  way  jnuwcj*, 

I'JtiaJ   ul^^    ^  11  u»  t'onli  nil  ante  ui"  the   tiliLte  i>f 
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[Town]  in  which  the  way  is  situated.  But  particular  pei- 
•ons  may  be  bound  to  repair  a  liighway.  Tliia  special 
liability  may  exist  by  reason  of  enclosure  (ratione  coarcta- 
tionis),  af^inst  parties  who  have  enclosed  the  sides,  or  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  have  thereby  lessened  the  facilities 
for  breaking  out  into  the  adjoining  lands  where  necessary ; 
or  by  reason  of  the  possession  of  lauds  (ratione  tenurao 
terra;  suae),  which  have  by  some  means  become  chargeable 
with  the  burthen.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  aggregate, 
a  liability  to  repair  may  also  be  established  by  prescription 
only,  or  antient  usage,  without  enclosure  or  tenure. 

Any  obstruction  or  other  nuisance  in  a  highway  may  be 
abated  or  removed  by  any  person  who  chooses  to  under- 
take the  task.  The  wrong-doer  may  also  be  proceeded 
against  by  indictment  as  for  a  misdemeanour ;  but  he  is 
not  liable  tx)  an  action,  as  he  is  in  the*  case  of  a  nuisance  to 
a  private  or  to  a  quasi-public  way,  except  in  respect  of 
special  damage. 

The  regulation  of  highways  has  frequently  been  made 
the  subject  of  legislative  interference.  The  statute  now 
in  force  is  the  5lh  and  Gth  William  IV.,  c.  30,  some  of  the 
provisions  of  which  it  will  be  right  to  notice. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  parish  maintaining  its  own 
highway  are  to  elect  annually  one  or  more  persons  to  serve 
the  office  of  waywarden  or  surveyor,  by  whom  the  high- 
ways of  the  parish  are  to  be  repaired  and  kept  in  repair 
(J  6).  To  be  eligible  as  waywarden  the  party  must  have 
10/.  a  year  in  lands  or  100/.  personal  estate  r }  7),  and  he 
may  be  appointed  with  a  salary  {^  9).  In  case  of  non- 
election,  uisqualification,  or  misconduct  of  a  waywarden, 
the  justices  may  appoint  (<j[  11).  Parishes  may,  upon  ap- 
plication, be  consolidated  into  districts  (}  13) ;  the  union 
to  continue  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  until  deter- 
mined by  twelve  months'  notice  (}  15\  Lar^e  parishes 
are  empowered  to  appoint  a  board  for  the  superintendence 
of  highways  {^  l&),  A  rate  is  to  be  made  and  levied  by 
the  waywarden  upon  property  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  ana  also  upon  woods,  mines,  and  quar- 
ries of  stone  and  other  hereditaments  theretofore  usually 
rated  to  the  highway's  (}  27).  In  parishes  in  which  the 
overaeers  are  authorized  to  compound  for  poor-rates,  the 
waywarden  may  compound  for  highway-rates  (^  30). 
Waywardens  are  to  have  the  same  remedies  for  hignway- 
rates  as  the  overseers  have  for  poor-rates  ({  34).  The 
waj'warden  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  vestry,  appoint 
a  collector  of  rates  (J  30).  Yearly  accounts  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  vestry,  and  afterwards  before  the  justices  at  a 
special  session,  who  are  to  examine  the  accounts  and  hear 
complaints  (}  44 j.  The  waywarden  is  not  to  have  a  share 
in  any  contract  for  work  or  materials  (J  46).  Wajrwardens 
are  empowered  to  take  stones  for  repair,  from  waste  lands 
&c.  without  pa3rment,  except  for  damage  done  ($  51).  If 
sufficient  materials  cannot  be  conveniently  had  from  waste 
lands,  &c.,  waywardens  may,  with  licence  from  justices  at 
petty  sessions,  search  for  materials  in  enclosed  grounds, 
not  being  a  garden,  &c.,  and  take  them,  making  satisfac- 
tion to  the  owner  (^  .54).  No  tree,  bush,  or  shrub  is  to  be 
planted  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  centre  of  a  highway 
ii  64).  Encroachments  on  the  highway  are  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  waywardens  at  the  expense  of  the  party,  the 
amount  of  which  expense  is  to  be  levied  by  distress  and 
sale  by  the  justices  at  a  special  session  of  the  highways 
(J  69).  Persons  committing  nuisances  by  riding  or  by 
leading  or  driving  cattle  on  footpaths,  or  tethering  cattle 
thereon,  doing  any  injur}'  or  damage  to  highways,  or  to  the 
hedges  or  fences,  injurinti:  milestones,  playing  at  games,  or 
pitching  a  tent,  booth,  stall,  or  stand  on  the  highway,  firing 
off  any  gun,  pistol,  or  firework  within  fifty  feet  ol  the 
centre  of  highway,  laying  timber,  &c.  on  highway,  suf- 
fering filth  to  run  into  highway,  or  obstmctinir  the  passage 
of  the  highway  or  of  any  footway,  are  to  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding^  40ft.  over  and  above  the  damage  occasioned 
($  72).  The  waywarden  is  to  impound  cattle  straying  on 
hifi^hway  (J  74).  The  name  of  the  owner  of  every  waggon 
and  cart  is  to  be  painted  thereon  (}  76'.  Drivers  of  carts 
and  other  carriasres  not  driven  by  reins,  are  not  to  ride 
thereon  (J  78).  Cartways  are  to  be  at  least  twenty  feet 
wide,  horsewa)!!  eight,  and  footways  three  (}80).  Narrow 
roads  may  he  widened  by  order  of  justices,  if  not  of  con- 
Tenient  breadth  ($  82  and  93).  Provision  is  made  for  the 
stopping  up,  diverting,  and  turning  of  highways  ($  84  to 
02).  Justices  are  authorized  and  required  to  compel  the 
repdr  Of  highway!  (}  94  to  100). 


By  the  23rd  section  of  the  act,  no  road  or  occupation 
way  made  at  the  expense  of  individuals  or  coiporations,  is 
to  be  deemed  a  highway  which  the  parish  is  liable  to  re- 
pair, unless  the  road  is  made  in  a  manner  prescribed,  tad 
certain  notices  are  j^ven,  and  the  road  adopted  by  the 
parish.  Tliis  provision  does  not  however  appear  to  affect 
the  right  of  the  public  to  use  a  highway  dedicated  to  the 
public  without  the  observance  of  the  formalities  here  in- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  throwing  upon  the  parish  a  lii- 
bility  to  repair. 

In  the  case  of  a  way  over  water,  either  private,  quasi- 
public,  or  public,  if  the  course  of  the  water  alter  by  sudden 
or  gradual  change,  the  way  is  continued  over  the  new 
course.  Every  navigable  river,  arm  of  the  sea,  or  creek,  is 
a  highway  for  ships  and  boats. 

WAY,  MILKY.     [Milky  Way.] 

WAYS,  ROMAN.  Our  old  chroniclers  rive  this  name 
to  four  principal  antient  highways  which  they  suppose  to 
have  been  either  originally  formed  by  the  Romans  in 
Britain  during  their  occupation  of  the  country,  or  at  Icait 
to  have  been  completed  and  perfected  by  that  people  upon 
lines  of  road  for  the  greater  part  already  traced  aind  uced 
by  the  former  inhabitants.  The  names  however  by  which 
the  four  highways  are  distinguished  appear  to  pe  Saxon 
in  form,  although  they  may  be  Roman  or  British  in  etymo- 
logy :— Watling  Street,  Ikenild  Street,  Ermin  Street,  sad 
the  Fosse.  Watling  or  Gathelin  Street,  which  is  sud  to 
have  been  so  called  from  a  functionary  of  the  name  of 
Vitellianus  (in  British,  Gruetalin),  to  whom  the  care  of  it 
was  committed — a  most  unsatisfactory  and  improbable 
etvmolog}'— is  held  to  have  extended  from  Dover  to 
Chester ;  or,  according  to  another  hypothesis,  to  Chester- 
le-Street,  in  Durham,  passing  through  Canterbury,  Lon- 
don, and  Vcrulam,  from  which  last-mentioned  town  it  hsd 
also  the  name  of  Weriaem  Street.  Its  remuns,  or  sup- 
posed remains,  are  still  known  in  various  places  by  tie 
names  of  High  Dyke,  High  Ridge,  Ridge  Way,  and  Forty- 
Foot  Way.  There  has  been  much  controveimr  however  u 
to  whether  Watling  Street  did  actually  pass  through  Loo- 
don.  Stukely  in  particular  contends  that  it  crossed  what 
is  now  called  the  Oxford  Road  at  TVbum,  and  proceeded 
to  the  west  of  Westminster,  through  Hyde  Pari  and  St. 
James's  Park,  to  the  Thames,  w-hich  it  crossed  at  Old 
Palace-yard.  The  common  opinion  however  is,  thst  it 
passed  along  the  line  of  what  is  still  called  Watling  Street 
in  the  City,  meeting  the  other  three  great  roads  at  the 
central  milliarium  m  Cannon  Street,  pointed  out  by  the 
site  of  London  Stone,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Dowjpie 
to  what  is  still  called  Stoney  Street  on  the  Surrey  nde. 
The  northward  course  of  Watling  Street,  after  leaving 
London  or  its  neighbourhood,  is  supposed  to  have  beta 
over  Hampstead  Heath,  to  Edgeware,  and  hence,  throogfa 
Verulam  (or  St.  Alban*s)  and  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshiie. 
to  Stoney  Stratford  in  Northamptonshire,  whence  it  skirted 
Leicestershire  on  the  west  to  Bosworth.  From  this  point 
its  course  is  disputed,  some  making  it  proceed  in  a  north- 
western direction  to  Chester,  others  carrying  it  due  north 
to  York  and  thence  to  Chester-le-Street ;  whence  some 
imagine  it  to  have  been  latterly  extended  to  Lanark  and 
Falkirk  in  Scotland,  or  even  as  far  as  to  Caithness,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  island.  Ikenild  or  Ichenild  Street  is  said 
to  have  been  so  called  from  its  commencing  on  the  easten 
side  of  the  island  in  the  country  of  the  Iceni,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Simcni 
of  Ptolemy,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge.  On  the  supposition  however  of 
London  Stone  having  oeen  the  central  milliarium  when 
all  the  great  roads  of  the  country  met,  a  branch  of  the 
Ikenild  must  have  extended  to  this  i)oint ;  it  is  supposed 
to  have  passed  through  Aldgate,  ana  to  have  been  other 
wise  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vicinal  Way.  The  coum 
of  the  Ikenild  to  the  westward  is  extremely  obscure: 
nearly  all  that  has  been  even  conjectured  on  the  suljcd 
is,  that  it  crossed  Watling  Street  at  Dunstable,  and  thence 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Staffordshire  to  the  western 
coast.  It  seems  most  probable  that,  while  Watling  Street 
ran  directly  north  to  Chester-le-Street,  the  Ikenild  crosud 
it  obliquely  to  Chester ;  but  the  scanty  remains  of  the  one 
road  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  the  other.  S^ 
min  or  Hermin  Street,  again,  b  conjectured  by  some  to 
have  extended  from  St.  rSivid^s,  at  the  south-western  ei- 
tremity  of  Wales,  to  Southampton ;  by  others,  to  haft 
stretched  more  directly  acroos  the  countiy  to 
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»bl<^    piirt  of  I  he   ultimntc!   cbarjre  upon   the  eonsumcrp 


So 
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iif  of  time  b  an  addition  to  the  kbour  and 

irgiea  of  a  couiitrv.    The  extraoi'dinary  re- 

!     ' "''     r  by  latulities  of  travellirig  may  hi* 

nl^milwiiy*  bi  Great  Britain.     Iri 

,  .^!XKVJr»<>  iK'r>(.!i>.  tiavelled  by  nyb 

,1.  upon  an  avtr  have  saved  at 

,    i  Hi  rapidity  of  r«'  oraotion*    The 
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aggregate  time  thus  saved  to  the  community  at  large  would 
exceed  2000  years,  or,  in  other  words,  the  savinj?  may  be 
climated  as  equal  to  the  value  of  the  labour  of  one  man 
for  2000  years,  or  of  2000  men  for  one  year.  The  importance 
of  cheap  and  rapid  modes  of  commercial  intercourse,  in 
other  points  of  view,  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

In  conclusion,  the  advancement  of  general  knowledge 
and  intelligence  must  be  noticed  as  an  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  It  is  the  mind  and  the  disciplined  will 
of  man  which  render  all  the  circumstances  of  the  world 
available  for  his  benefit ;  and  in  viewing  education  chiefly 
as  a  social  blessing,  we  should  never  forget  to  urge  its 
merits  as  a  producer  of  wealth,  upon  those  who  would 
regard  its  other  recommendations  with  less  favour. 

WEANING,  the  act  of  separating  a  child  from  the  par- 
takins:  of  its  mothers  milk  as  food.  A  few  hours  aller 
the  birth  of  a  child,  th«*.  breast  of  the  mother  secretes  milk 
f(»r  iti  nourishment.  The  milk  that  is  secreted  at  first 
differs  in  some  of  its  properties  from  the  milk  subsequently 
secreted,  and  has  been  called  colostruvi.  Healthy  milk 
under  the  microscope  is  found  to  contain  globules  of  ya- 
lious  sizes,  which  are  perfectly  spherical  in  form,  swimming 
in  a  fluid  in  which  are  suspended  no  other  particles; 
whilst  the  globules  of  colostrum  are  irregular  and  dispro- 
poilioned,  some  of  them  being  very  large  and  others  vcr\' 
small.  There  are  also  in  colostrum  particles  of  a  yellowish 
co]«Mir,  which  are  very  minute,  and  which  consist  of  fatty 
matter  and  a  peculiar  mucus.  The  milk  retains  these  cha- 
racters for  several  days,  and  it  has  been  supposed  at  this 
period  to  possess  a  purgative  property,  which  excites 
the  intcistines  of  the  young  infant  to  throw  off  the  accu- 
mulated meconium.  When  the  mother  is  healthy,  the  se- 
cretion of  milk  goes  on  abundantly  till  the  nintli  or  tenth 
month,  at  which  time  the  infant  is  generally  able  to  take 
some  other  kind  of  food,  and  the  process  of  weaning  may 
ccmimence  at  this  period.  It  however  often  happens,  from 
ill  health  or  ether  causes,  that  the  mother  is  not  able  from 
the  first  to  suckle  her  child.  In  this  case  the  child  must 
be  either  transferred  to  another  nurse  or  fed  artificially. 
'ITie  former,  where  possible,  should  always  be  preferred. 
In  the  choice  of  a  nurse  care  should  be  taken  that  the  in- 
fant is  transferred  to  one  whose  age,  size,  «and  temperament 
resemble  its  own  mother.  There  should  also  be  an  ab- 
sence of  actual  disease  or  a  tendency  to  hereditary  disease, 
and  of  all  habits  likely  to  interfere  with  a  due  secretion  of 
healthy  milk.  Where  children  are  artificially  fed  or  reared 
from  birth  by  the  hand,  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
are  required.  The  fii>t  lecpusite  is  that  the  child  should 
have  a  food  as  nearly  resembling  its  natural  food  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  purpose  the  milk  of  various  animals  has 
l)een  employed.  That  of  the  cow,  as  being  mo>t  easily  ob- 
tained, is  most  frequently  used;  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  milk  of  the  a;is  most  nearly  resembles  human  milk,  and 
on  that  account,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  following  is  the  latest  analysis,  by  Dr.  PJay- 
fair,  of  the  milk  of  woman,  the  cow,  and  the  ass,  and  may 
serve  as  a  guide  in  the  preparation  of  the  food  of 
children : — 

Womiia.  Cow.  A»«. 

Casein,     .    .     l-f)  4-0  1-1) 

Hutter  ...    4-4  4-6  1*3 

Sugar   .     .     .     5-7  .S'S  G-3 

Ashes  .     .     .    0-r>  O'G 

Water  .     .     .  88-0  89-0  90-5 

The  milk  of  the  cow  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
the  casein,  or  nitrogenized  principle,  than  that  of  woman  or 
the  a'^s.  and  requires  dilution  previous  to  its  being  admi- 
nistered to  new-born  children.  At  first  two-thirds  pure 
fresh  water  and  one  of  cows'  milk,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
suijar,  may  be  employed.  *\s  the  child  grows  older,  the 
quantity  of  water  should  be  gradually  decreiised  till  it 
lakes  milk  alone.  This  food  should  be  administered  to 
the  child  at  a  temperature  of  about  OS",  the  heat  at  which 
the  milk  is  supplied  from  the  mother.  When  children  are 
thus  fed,  a  spoon  should  not  be  used,  but  some  means  should 
lehad  recourse  to  for  administering  the  milk  slowly,  as  the 
sucking-bottle,  artiticial  nipple,  kc.  In  feeding  a  child 
artificially,  tu*  in  suckling,  the  fii-st  sign  of  indifi'ercnce  may 
be  rei^ardcd  sus  a  sign  that  the  child  hits  had  enough.  On 
no  account  should  children  be  fed  a£:ain  immediately  after 
vomitinir,  a  practice  that  is  oil  en  extremely  injurious. 

As  a  child  increases  in  size  and  streni?th,  it  retpiircs 
other  food  in  addition  to  milk,  and  at  last  ceases  torequii-e 


supplies  from  its  mother.  Although  thin  is  a  perfedly 
natural  process,  it  is  often,  from  want  of  skill,  or  rather  vut 
of  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  a  source  of  painfol  diieaiet« 
the  mother,  and  sometimes  even  loss  of  life  to  the  chiU. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  mav  be  stated  that  a  child  slmiii 
never  ha  suddenly  weanea,  and  that  the  more  giadual  the 
separation  between  mother  and  child  the  better  will  it  bi 
for  both.  The  time  for  weaning  must  depend  in  worn 
measure  both  on  the  development  and  healtli  of  the  chiU 
and  the  state  and  health  of  the  mother.  Whh  regiid  b 
the  child,  one  of  the  first  indications  that  weaning  may  be 
commenced  is  the  appearance  of  teeth.  This  is  indicsiivi 
of  preparation  for  other  kind  of  food,  and  generally  oenoi 
in  nealthy  children  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  month ;  lai 
it  is  at  this  period  that  a  gradual  abstraction  of  the  hnask 
may  commence.  If  this  be  done,  it  is  seldom  that  a  dnll 
will  require  suckling  beyond  the  first  year;  althoogi^ 
where  no  ill  consequences  result  to  the  mother,  there  is  w 
objection  to  the  child  continuing  at  the  breast  till  it  s 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  old.  Where  children  m 
backward  in  the  development  of  their  teeth,  and  pre«eii 
other  signs  of  want  of  strength  and  delicacy  of  coiuti&i- 
tion,  it  is  frequently  advisable  that  they  should  remain  a 
lengthened  period  at  the  breast.  It  is  always  necesasuyto 
take  into  consideration  the  health  of  the  mother  dariiv 
suckling,  as  children  may  suffer  much  more  severelr  fitn 
an  imperfectly  secreted  or  diseased  stat^  of  the  milk  tSui 
they  would  from  immediate  weaning,  and  under  these  cl^ 
cumstances  of  course  the  least  evil  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  order  that  the  weanins:  should  be  gradual,  the  chiM 
should  be  induced  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  to  take  some 
light  food  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  its  supply  from  the 
breast  should  be  proportionately  diminished.  If  buch  i 
plan  is  pursued,  the  quantity  of  food  administered  by  hand 
oeing  increased  whilst  the  supply  from  the  nurse  is  de- 
creased, it  will  be  generally  found  that  little  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  entirely  weaning  the  child  at  ten  tjr 
twelve  months  old.  After  a  child  has  been  weaned  ill 
food  ought  principally  to  consist  of  liquid  or  semifluid 
substances.  Asses'  and  cows*  milk  alone,  or  boiled  with 
bread,  thickened  with  ground  rice  or  baked  flour,  may  be 
given  for  the  first  few  months.  To  these  may  be  added, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  and  anow-root, 
which  may  be  made  up  with  milk  or  water,  or  both;  uA 
when  water  alone  is  used,  sugar  should  be  added.  AVheie 
children  cannot  take  milk,  light  broths  should  be  admiius- 
tcred.  As  solid  food  lor  the  first  year  alter  weaning, (hen 
is  nothing  better  than  bread  and  butter;  but  in  all  caiesii 
the  diet  of  children  a  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
relation  between  azotized  and  non-azotizcd  aliments.  If 
the  fonner  are  given  in  too  great  quantity,  cont^ebtionnd 
inflammation  are  frequently  the  result ;  whilst  if  the  Ittref 
prevail  in  the  diet,  the  child  gets  fat  and  loses  streOfStk 
and  becomes  subject  to  diseases  of  debility.  Neither  the 
one  kind  nor  the  other  should  be  withheld,  and  it  is  onli 
by  their  judicious  combination  that  the  fatal  efifects  ofia 
proper  diet  can  be  avoided. 

(Gardien,  D i ct i on nai redes  Sciences  Midicale% ;  Combe. 
On  the  Management  of  Ir{fancy  ;  ^launsell  and  EvanOD, 
On  the  Diseases  of  Childrcri.) 

WEAR.     [Wkir.] 

WEAR,  river.     [Durham.] 

WEARDALE,  ST.  JOHN.     [Durham.] 

WEARING.     [Vekring.] 

WEARMOUTH.     [Sundkrland.] 

WEASELS  (yfiistehiicf\  a  family  of  digitigrade  Cu- 
NivoRA.     [Vol.  vi.,  p.  :k.>7.] 

'llie  genus  Mustela  of  hinna'U«,in  the  last  edition  of  the 
*S\>tenia  Naturic,'  which  inulcrwent  his  revision,  conh 
pnsed  the  following  species:  —  ////m,  futra^  iutreok, 
harbara,  guloy  murtes^  putorins^  furo^  zibel/in/t,  crminet, 
and  nivahs.  The  genus  thus  established  consisted  of  the 
Otters  and  Gluttons,  as  well  as  the  true  Weasels,  and  mi 
l)laced  between  Viverra  and  Urm's. 

Cuvier  divides  the  Martes  {Miisteia,  Linn.)  into  the  fol' 
lowing  subgenera : — 

Putoriiis,  Ouv. 

The  animals  of  this  subgenus  are,  he  observes,  the  moil 
sanguinary  of  all ;  the  lower  canine  has  no  internil 
tubercle  ;  and  their  upper  tuberculous  tooth  is  wider  thin 
it  is  long;  thev  have  only  two  false  molars  above  anl 
three  below.  They  may  be  recognised  by  the  extremity'  d 
their  muzzle,  whicli  is  rather  shorter  and  stouter  than  thi 
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(VioerramephiUitGm,)jVii\h  the  tail  white :  the  stripes 
cm  the  back  Bometimes  occupy  the  whole  of  its  width. 
Mydaus,  F.  Cuv. 

Cuvier  considers  that  this  may  be  made  a  distinct  sub- 
genuB.  With  the  teeth,  feet,  and  colours  of  the  Skunks,  it 
hfts  a  truncated  muisle  in  the  form  of  a  snout,  and  the  tail 
is  reduced  to  a  small  pencil  of  hairs. 

Only  one  species,  Mydaus  meliceps,  is  known. 
The  Otters.  (Lutra,  Storr.) 

The  Martei  of  Cuvier  are  placetl  between  the  Ratels 
and  the  Dogi. 

The  same  position  is  assigned  to  this  family  by  M.  Les- 
son. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  characterises  the  Mustelinco,  which 
he  places  between  the  Viverrinie  and  the  Ursince,  in  his 
family  Mustelidco : — 

6  1-1        .  ^       4-4       5-5 

Cutting4eeth,^;  canmes,  y^ ;  grinders,  ^^  or  g^, 

one  of  which  only  is  tuberculous ;  head  small,  oval ;  ears 
short,  round ;  body  long,  slender ;  feet  short.  Tlie  follow- 
ing are  the  genera  which  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  under 
this  subfkmily : — 

Putoriui,  Cuv.— Exampl e,  Mustela  putorius.  The  Pole- 
cat, Weasel,  &c. 

Mart99t  Cuv.  ?— Example,  Martei  abietum.  The  Pine 
Marten. 

Mephitis,  Cuv.— Example,  Viverra  striata,  Shaw^. 

Mydaus,  F.  Cuv. — Example,  Mydaus  melicevs. 

Lutra,  Ray. — Example,  Lutra  vulgaris,  the  common 
Otter.  This  genus  comprises  the  subgenus  j&wAyrfra. — 
Example,  Mustela  lutris.    The  Sea  Otter. 

Gti/o,  Storr. — Example,  Ursus  gulo,    Linn. 

RateluSt  F.  Cuv.— Example,  Vtverra  mellivora,  Gm. — 
{Classiflcaiion  of  Quadrupeds.) 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  British  Quadrupeds^  makes  the  Mustelida 
consist  of  the  following  genera : — 

Lutra  ;  Mustela ;  and  Martes,  Ray. 

Mr.  Bell  places  the  Mustelidce  between  the  Ursidce  and 
the  Felidce  in  the  same  work. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  arranges  his  subfamily  Mustelina,  the 
fifth  of  his  family  Felidrp,  next  to  his  subfamily  Canina, 
The  Mustelina  contain  the  following  genera : — 

Martes ;  Mustela ;  Putorius ;  Gymnopus ;  Vison  ,  Zo- 
rilla  ;  Galera ;  Ratelus ;  Gulo ;  Helictis  ;  Mephitis  ;  Chiii- 
chia;  Marjtutius;  Conepatus;  Mydaus;  Arctonyx ;  Melrs ; 
Taxidea;  Lontra ;  Lutra;  Aonyx;  Ptertmura;  Ka^  En- 
hydra,    (Synopsis :  Brit,  Mas,) 

We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  Weasels  properly 
so  called,  including  tlie  Martens,  Skunks,  and  Mydaus. 

The  dentition  of  the  common  Weasel,  the  Zorilla,  and 
the  Martin  is  very  similar;  and  indeed  M.  F.  Cuvier 
unites  the  three,  giving  two  plates  to  show  the  slight  varia- 
tions. He  obser\'es,  that  tne  only  difference  that  thev 
present  with  reference  to  this  part  of  their  organization  is 
that  the  Martens  have  in  botn  jaws  a  rudimentary  false 
molar  niore  than  the  Weasel  and  the  Zorilla,  and  that  tlie 
Zorilla  has  the  internal  tubercle  of  the  lower  canine  more 
developed  than  it  is  found  in  the  analogous  tooth  of  the 
Mai  tens  and  Weasels  or  Polecats.  In  other  respects  their 
systems  of  dentition  are  quite  identical. 

European  Weasels. 

(Mustela.) 
Generic  Character, — ^Body  elongated,  vermiform ;  feet 


short ;  toes  separate ;  claws  sharp ;  molar  teeth         .    Some 

5—5 
error  having  obtained  with  regard  to  the  species  found  in 
the  British  Islands,  we  shall  select  those  species  as  exam- 
ples :— 

The  Common  Weasel,  Mustda  vulgaris. 

Specific  Character. — Reddish  brown  above,  white  be- 
neath ;  tail  of  the  same  colour  as  the  body. 

Geographical  Distribution.-^Euwpe,  North  America. 
Pennant  states  that  this  species  inhabits  the  Hudson's  Bay 
countne^  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States.  God- 
man,  in  his  account  of  the  animals  of  the  United  States, 
omits  it.  Tlie  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano  thinks  that 
what  has  been  considered  as  the  common  Weasel  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  ermine  in  its  summer  ftir.  Lawson 
notices  it  in  his  « History  of  (^arolina,'  saying  that  it  is  the 
same  as  in  England,  but  very  scarce.  Uatesby  also  men- 
/ons  it,  writing  'Weatle ;'  and  in  the  *New  Description  of 


Virginia'  (1649),  'Weesels'  are  mentioned  among  their  cen- 
geners,  but  with  this  saving  clause,  evidently  written  to 
soothe  settlers:  *  but  these  vermine  hurt  not  hens,  chickini, 
or  eges,  at  any  time.*  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  botk 
the  Weasel  and  the  Ermine  are  indubitably  inhabituts  of 
the  American  continent,  the  Ermine  extending  to  the  moir 
remote  arctic  districts,  and  the  Weasel  as  far  to  the  north, 
at  least,  as  the  Saskatchewan  River.  Captain  Bayfield, 
he  observes,  presented  the  Zoological  Society  with  speci- 
mens of  the  common  Weasel,  killed  on  the  borders  of  Like 
Superior,  which  a^ee  in  all  respects  with  the  Europeu 
species ;  and  Dr.  Richardson  obtained  similar  specimens  it 
Carlton  House.  The  last-named  author  ados  that  the 
Weasels  of  the  fiir  countries  become  white  in  winter,  like 
the  Ermine,  and  are  not  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
traders. 

Habits. — ^Mr.  Bell,  who,  in  his  interesting  and  carefullj 
digested  work  on  the  British  Quadrupeds,  rives  the  tbore 
specific  character  of  the  common  Weasel,  well  obsen-a 
that  the  near  approximation  in  fi^re  and  character,  and 
the  great  general  similarity  in  habits,  which  a  compaziiOB 
between  the  Stoat  and  Weasel  presents,  have  occasioDed 
considerable  confusion  in  some  of  the  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  their  history ;  though  the  difTerence  ofnn 
and  colour  would  at  once  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
species,  were  there  no  other  points  of  disagreement  be 
tween  them. 

*  Tlie  Stoat,*  says  Mr.  Bell,  *  is  brown  above,  diity  wUtc 
beneath  ;  the  tail  always  black  at  the  tip,  longer  and  mon 
bushy  than  that  of  the  Weasel,  and  the  former  animtl  ii 
twice  as  large  as  its  elegant  little  congener.  The  Wesiri. 
on  the  other  hand,  is  red  above,  pure  white  beneath,  the 
tail  red  and  uniform.  Their  habits  also,  though  genenlh 
similar,  are,  in  many  of  their  details,  considerably  distinct; 
and  we  are  fully  borne  out  by  obser\'ation  in  saying  thit 
the  accusations  against  the  Weasel,  of  the  mischief  whidi 
he  is  said  to  perpetrate  in  the  farm-yard  and  the  hen-roost, 
as  well  as  amongst  game  of  every  description — on  hun 
and  rabbits,  no  less  than  on  the  feathered  tribes — are  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  Stoat.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted 
that  the  Weasel  will  not,  when  driven  by  hunger,  bol^ 
attack  the  stock  of  the  poultry-yard,  or  occasionally  mtb 
free  with  a  young  rabbit  or  a  sleeping  partridse ;  but  thil 
its  usual  prey  is  of  a  much  more  ignoble  character,  is  proved 
by  daily  observation.  Mice  of  every  description,  the  fieU 
and  the  water  vole,  rats,  moles,  and  small  iiirds,  ate  their 
ordinary  food ;  and  from  the  report  of  unprejudiced  ob- 
seners,  it  would  appear  that  tnis  pretty  animal  ondt 
rather  to  be  fostered  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin,  than  tm- 
pated  as  a  noxious  depredator.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be 
molested  in  bams,  ricKs,  or  granaries,  in  which  situatiooi  it 
is  of  great  service  in  destroying  the  colonies  of  mice  whid 
infest  tlicm.  Those  only  who  have  witnessed  the  mnlli' 
tudinous  numbers  in  which  these  little  pests  are  found,  ii 
wheat-ricks  especially,  and  have  seen  the  manner  in  whkk 
the  interior  is  sometimes  drilled,  as  it  were,  in  every  dim- 
tion  by  their  runs,  can  at  all  appreciate  the  amount  of  thar 
depredations;  and  surely  the  occasional  abduction  of  a 
chicken  or  a  duckling,  supposing  it  to  be  even  much  moR 
frequently  chargeable  against  the  Weasel  than  it  really '% 
would  be  but  a  trifling  set-off  against  the  benefit  pnxluoci 
by  the  destruction  of  those  swarms  of  little  thieves.' 

Mr.  Bell  adds,  as  ground  for  this  defence  of  the  Wctid, 
that  a  friend  of  his  assured  him  that  at  least  three  buabck 
of  different  species  of  mice  had  been  killed  out  of  m 
wheat-riek,  a  number  that  will  not  surprise  those  who  bifi 
seen  a  good  thoroughly-routing  mouse-hunt  in  a  gnb 
rick-yard  or  g^nary  where  the  mice  have  taken  up  thai 

auarters  in  earnest.  Great  good  the  Weasel  certaolf 
oes,  and  its  usual  mode  of  attack  when  it  reaches  its  pn? 
shows  that  small  quadrupeds  and  birds  form  its  staple.  9 
inflicts  a  bite  on  the  head,  which  pierces  the  brain,  ui 
seldom  fails  to  lay  the  victim  dead  at  its  feet  by  a  angii 
stroke.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  destroyer  of 
newly-hatched  gallinaceous  and  game-birds  and  youg 
ducks,  as  well  as  the  smaller  feathered  tribes ;  and  tint 
although  it  does  good  service  in  keeping  down  the  nM 
it  is  a  bad  neighbour  to  the  hare  and  rabbit-warren.  Net 
that  the  Weasel  will  do  one-third  of  the  mischief  that  i 
Stoat  will,  nor  upon  animals  of  such  large  ffrowth,  but  i 
will  do  enough.  It  is  a  most  active  and  peiseTcri^ 
hunter ;  few  trees  will  stop  it  when  imsearch  of  oirds* 
which  it  robs  not  only  by  sucking  the  eggs,  but  by 
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With  regard  in  tht?  mode  in  which  thm  altwmtum  i« 
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colour  in  the  exisiine:  fur;  and  lie  cites,  m  proof  of  tliis 
view  of  the  subject,  the  case  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  lieniminsr, 
which,  in  Captain  Sir  John  Ross's  first  Polar  expedition, 
was  exposed  in  its  summer  coat  on  the  deck  to  a  tem- 
perature 30°  below  zero,  and  the  next  momini;  the  fur 
on  the  cheeks  and  a  patch  on  each  shoulder  had  become 
perfectly  white.  Next  day  the  shoulder-patches  had  con- 
siderably extended,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  and 
flanks  had  turned  to  a  dirty  white.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
the  winter  change  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dark  band  across  the  shoulders  prolonged  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  back. 

Mr.  Blyth  however  informed  Mr.  Bell  that  he  had  come 
to  a  different  conclusion,  and  was  of  opinion  that  authors 
were  wronj?  in  what  they  had  advanced  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  animal  changes  its  colour,  at  least  in 
autumn  ;  for  in  a  specimen  which  Mr.  Blyth  had  lately 
examined,  and  which  had  been  killed  during  the  autumnal 
change,  it  was  clearly  perceivable  that  the  white  hairs  were 
all  new,  and  not  the  brown  changed  in  colour.  Mr.  Mac- 
gillivray,  too,  a  close  observer,  says  that  the  change  is  not 
effect ed  by  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  same  hairs, 
but  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  brown  for  white  haii-s. 
He  states  that  a  male  killed  on  the  30th  March  had  on  the 
head,  the  hind  neck,  and  tlie  middle  of  the  back,  as  far  as 
the  tail,  a  broad  band  of  broN\'n,  intermixed  with  white 
hairs ;  and  the  brown  hairs  were  all  much  shorter  than  the 
white.  A  female  killed  on  the  same  day  in  company  with 
the  male  had  the  upper  parts  all  brownish-red,  but  paler 
than  usual,  with  a  very  few  small  tufts  of  wliite  hairs  inter- 
spersed ;  but  its  fur  was  not  shorter  than  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual killed  in  December.  In  the  former  ca.se,  Mr. 
Macgillivray  ob8er\'es,  the  summer  change  had  commenced, 
and  brown  hairs  had  grown  in  place  of  the  white  hairs  of 
winter ;  but  in  the  latter  the  winter  coat  had  not  assumed 
a  white  colour,  and  still  remained.  He  states  that  a 
female  shot  at  Loanhead,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  end  of 
Februarv,  1832,  was  brown  above,  with  a  few  white  hairs, 
especially  on  the  tail.  There  had  been  an  uncommonly 
mild  winter,  and  the  animal  had  not  assumed  its  white 
winter  fur,  for  the  red  hairs  did  not  seem  to  be  new.  *  On 
the  whole,'  says  Mr.  Macgillivray  in  continuation,  '  it 
appears  to  me  that  in  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer, 
when  the  animal  has  assumed  its  white  colour  in  winter, 
all  the  red  hairs  that  appear  are  new^.  Towards  December, 
earlier  if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  later  if  less  so,  the 
hairs  of  the  upper  parts  become  white.  In  an  individual 
obtained  in  December,  1831,  the  colour  was  a  mixture  of 
white  and  brownish-red.  The  hairs  of  the  latter  colour 
were  not  in  the  least  degree  faded,  and  those  of  the  former 
were  much  shorter,  and  evidently  just  shooting;  so  that 
the  change  from  brown  to  white  would  seem  to  take  ])lace 
by  the  substitution  of  new  white  hairs  ibr  those  of  the 
summer  dress.  But  in  mild  winters  the  hairs  retain  their 
red  colour;  and  if  new  haire  come  in,  they  are  also  red : 
if  the  weather  become  colder,  the  new  hairs  that  appear 
are  white,  although  the  old  hairs  do  not  var>' ;  and  if  there 
are  alternations  of  severe  cold  and  tempeitite  weather,  the 
animal  becomes  mottled.  It  is  certain  that  the  change  of 
season  is  not  regularly  attended  with  a  change  of  colour ; 
that  great  cold  at  any  period  of  winter,  if  protracted,  is 
accompanied  with  a  change  to  white  ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  a  return  of  heat  protluces  a  return  of  tlie  red 
colour  in  white  hairs.  The  hairs  continue  to  elongate 
froni  the  end  of  spring  to  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the 
fur  is  certainly  not  longer  in  winter  than  in  spring.  Per- 
haps the  hairs  ar**  renewed  at  all  seasons,  and  those  whith 
grow  in  mild  weather  are  brown,  while  those  that  shoot 
out  ill  cold  weather  are  red,  cold  having  the  effect  of 
changing  the  structure  of  growing  hairs,  or  of  acting  on 
their  bulbs  so  as.to  prevent  the  application  of  colouring 
matter.' 

We  have  given  this  detailed  account  in  Mr.  Macgilliv- 
ray's  own  words,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  it  there  can  be  no 
diiubt.  Still  the  experiment  made  on  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Lemming,  where  the  chanire  was  so  suddenly  effected  as 
1o  prevent  the  possibility  of  attributint?  it  to  anything  but 
a  chanfije  of  the  hair  actually  in  existence,  seems  concliv- 
sive  in  favour  of  Mv.  Bell's  opinion,  in  some  cases  at  least. 
Indeed  Mr.  Macuillivray  himself  admits,  in  the  same 
account,  that  there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes 
the  brown  haii>i  themselves,  on  the  application  of  intense 
cold,  become  whitened  j  and  he  states  that  he  has  seen 


individuals  of  a  brown  colour  patched  with  white,  in  which 
the  white  hairs  were  of  the  same  length  as  the  brown ;  hot 
he  adds  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  of  which  the  hain 
were  partially  coloured,  or  appeared  to  be  cliangin^  from 
brown  to  white,  still  less  from  white  to  brown ;  and  he 
concludes  thus : — *  On  the  whole  therefore  I  think  thit 
this  animal  sheds  its  hair  gradually,  and  in  small  parcels  or 
patches,  all  the  year  round,  in  the  same  manner  as  ptanni- 
gans  shed  their  feathers,  and  that  so  long  as  the  weather 
is  mild,  the  growing  liairs  are  brown  on  the  upper  part*, 
but  white  when  it  is  very  cold.  Thus  in  March,  IKM,  1 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Raith,  with  a  mAt 
beautiful  specimen,  on  whicli  there  was  not  a  single  red 
hair.  Aa  to  the  change  effected  in  coloured  hair  b\ 
intense  cold,  direct  experience  alone  can  determine  what 
we  are  to  believe  concerning  it,  and  as  yet  ermines  have 
not  been  subjected  to  this  kind  of  observation.'  y^Xa/u- 
ralisVs  Library.) 

That  change  of  temperature,  and  not  merely  chanire  of 
season,  is  necessaiy  to  effect  the  alteration  of  colour,  i< 
evident  from  Mr.  Hogg's  observations,  which  will  be  found 
])artly  in  the  5th  vol.  of  Loudon's  *  Magazine  of  Nat.  Hirf.' 
and  partly  in  the  work  above  quoted  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Hogg  on  the  subject  after  th< 
publication  of  the  paper  in  Loudon's  '  Magazine.* 

Mr.  Hogg,  whose  remarks  appear  to  have  been  made  m 
the  county  of  Durnam,  states  that  within  the  last  nine 
years  from  the  date  of  his  communication  he  had  met  with 
two  Ermines  alive,  and  in  the  most  different  winters  ths! 
luul  occurred  for  a  great  many  years.  One  was  observed 
in  the  extremely  severe  winter  (January  to  March*)  of 
1823 :  the  other  in  the  extremely  mild  January  of  1832. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  months  of  December,  1831,  and 
January,  1832,  having  been  so  extremely  mild,  I  was.' 
says  Mr.  Hogg,  '  greatly  surprised  to  find  this  stoat 
clothed  in  his  winter  fur  ;  and  the  more  so,  because  I  had 
seen,  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  before,  a  stoat  in  iti 
summer  coat  or  brown  fur.  I  was  tlierefore  naturaJly  led 
to  consider  whether  the  respective  situations  whicH  the 
brown  and  white  stoats  seen  by  me  this  warm  winter  in- 
habited, could  alone  account  for  the  difference  of  the 
colour  of  their  fur,  in  any  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  situation  then  where  the  Brown  Stoat  was  seen,  ii  in 
lat.  54"  32'  N.  nearly,  and  long.  V  W  W.  nearly,  upcn  a 
plain  elevated  a  very  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Again,  the  place  *here 
I  met  with  the  Ermine,  or  White  Stoat,  on  the  23id 
Januaiy,  1832,  is  in  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  in  lit. 
54**  12' N.  nearly,  and  long,  l"  13' W.  nearly :  it  issituatedat 
a  very  considerable  elevation,  and  in  the  immediate  neisb- 
boiirhood  of  the  lofty  moorlands  called  the  Hambledoo 
Hills.  These  constitute  the  south-western  range  of  the 
(Meveland  Hills,  which  rise  in  height  from  1100  feel  tfl 
r2(KI>  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  time,  the  Ermine  mi 
making  his  way  towards  the  hills,  where,  no  doubt,  be 
lived,  or  frequently  haunted  ;  and  consequently  the  grei! 
coldness  of  the  atmosphere,  even  in  so  mild  a  winter,  iipos 
so  elevated  and  bleak  a  spot  as  that  moorland,  woidd 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  animal  in 
its  white  fur  ;  although  the  i)lace  is,  in  a  direct  line,  more 
than  twenty-three  miles  distant  to  the  south  of  the  fiekb 
near  the  Tee.s  inhabited  by  the  Brown  Stoat.* 

llie  KrmihC'Wt'usil^  the  length  of  whose  head  and  body 
is  nine  inches  ten  lines,  the  tail  being  four  inches  eiglii 
lines,  is  the  Carlicm  of  the  antient  British ;  Sloat^  StmU 
and  (Jreater  Weasel  of  the  modern  British  ;  L'Hermiwf 
and  Iji  Ruatdet  of  the  French  ;  Armellino  of  the  Italians; 
Armino  and  Armplitia  of  the  Spanish;  Hermelin  of  the 
(Germans :  Hermelin  and  Lfikait  of  the  Swedes ;  Hcrmilyn 
of  the  Dutch  :  Hermelin  and  Lekat  of  the  Danes;  Seejsora 
and  S/faroos/feiv  of  the  Cree  Indians ;  and  Terreeya  of  the 
Esquimaux. 

(Jeofiruphiccil  Distribution.— TemjienXe  Europe  gene- 
rally, but  common  only  in  the  north.  The  finest,  that  is, 
those  with  the  longest  and  thickest  fur,  and  of  the  purwt 
and  brightest  colour,  are  imported  from  the  high  latitudes 
Russia,  Norwav,  Siberia,  Lapland,  furnish  them  abun- 
dantly. The  British  importation,  in  1833,  was  105.139. 
In  America  it  is  found  from  the  most  northern  limits  to 
the  middle  districts  of  the  United  States.  Ermine^kiw 
Ibrnied  pail  of  the  Canada  exports  in  the  time  of  Charie- 
voix ;  but  they  have  so  sunk  in  value,  that  they  are  said 
not  to  repay  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  expenw  of 
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chickens  being  killed  by  one  of  Ihesedcslroycrs in  a  singjlc 
night ;  and  upon  another  occasion,  seven  or  eight  nearly 
full-grown  turkeys.  Tlic  brain  and  the  blood  seem  to  be 
the  choicest  ]x>rtions.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  carried 
off  to  its  haunts,  which  are  generally  in  some  copse  or 
wood  near  a  farm  or  in  the  heart  of  a'i)reser>'e,  whence  it 
issues  on  its  deadly  errand  in  the  evening,  generally  soon 
afler  sunset,  or  when  it  grows  dusk.  It  is  bold  and  daring 
withal.  Mr.  Nevill  Wood,  of  Foston  Hall,  in  Derbyshire, 
informed  Mr.  Bell  that  some  years  ago  he  had  ten  fine 
young  ducks,  which  were  shut  ud  every  night  in  a  small 
outhouse,  destroyed  in  one  night  by  a  polecat.  On  enter- 
inj5  the  place  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Wood  found  ever}'  duck 
lying  dead,  each  with  a  hole  in  the  neck ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  perpetrator  of  the  bloody  deed  marched  out 
towards  him,  licking  its  jaws  without  exhibiting  the 
slightest  alarm. 

No  *  vermin'  is  placed  with  more  satisfaction  upon  *  Tlie 
Keeper's  Tree,'  for  none  commits  more  havoc,  if  so  much, 
among  the  game.  Beginning  with  the  egg,  it  persecutes 
all  the  game-birds  through  every  period*  of  life,  and  is  a 
far  more  determined  enemy  than  the  Stout  itself  to  the 
hare  and  rabbit-warren.  The  fox,  as  is  well  known,  will 
do  much  to  keep  down  the  pheasants,  and  especially  the 
rabbits  and  hares ;  but  even  this  wil)[  and  powerful  in- 
vader is  not  so  mischievous  as  the  species  of  which  we  are 
treating.  Where  a  fox  will  kill  one,  a  polecat  will  immo- 
late ten,  to  say  nothing  of  eggs:  no  vertebrated  animal 
seems  to  come  amiss  to  its  murderous  nature.  Bewick 
relates  that  during  a  severe  storm  a  foumart  was  traced  in 
the  snow  from  the  side  of  a  rivulet  to  its  hole  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  As  it  was  observed  to  have  made  frequent 
trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  snow  which 
could  not  easily  be  accounted  for,  it  was  thought  a  matter 
worthy  of  great  attention.  Its  hole  was  accordingly  exa- 
minecf,  and  five  fine  eels  were  discovered  to  be  the  Iniit  of 
its  nocturnal  excursions.  The  marks  in  the  snow  were 
made  by  the  motion  of  the  eels  in  the  quadruped's  mouth. 
In  Loudon's  *  Magazine*  (vol.  vi.)  is  an  account  of  a 
female  polecat  that  was  hunted  to  her  nest,  which  held 
five  young  ones  in  a  comfortable  bed  of  withered  grass. 
From  a  side  hole  the  narrator  picked  out  forty  large  frogs 
and  two  toads  alive,  but  capable  of  sprawling  only,  for  the 
old  polecat  liad  stricken  them  all  with  palsy  by  a  bite 
through  the  brain  of  each. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  generally  made  in  some 
rabbit-burrow,  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  where  the  tan- 
gled herba^ije  and  brushwood  overgrow  loose  heaps  of 
stones,  and  there  the  female  drops  from  four  to  six  young 
in  May  or  early  in  June. 

The  courage  of  the  Polecat  is  great,  and  none  of  the 
tribe  denominated  by  gamekeepers  *  vennin '  so  severely 
tries  the  *  pluck'  of  a  terrier;  for  its  flexibility,  unless 
seized  in  the  right  place  and  shaken  to  death  at  once,  en- 
ables it  to  turn  ancf  fasten  upon  the  nose  of  the  dog,  so  as 
to  make  the  latter  not  unfrequently  desist  from  the 
attack. 


Tlie  I\>l<Tat. 


Pennant  remarks  that  warreners  assert  that  the  Fitchel 
or  Polecat  will  breed  with  the  Ferret,  and  that  they  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  procure  an  intercouwe  between  these 


I  animals  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  latter,  which  by  loos 
confinement  will  abate  its  savage  nature,  and  become  1cm 
eager  after  rabbits,  and  consequently  less  useful.  '  ^L  tie 
Buffon,'  says  Pennant,  in  continuation,  •  denies  thai  it  wiL' 
admit  the  Fitchet,  yet  gives  the  figure  of  a  variety  uncbr 
the  name  of  the  Fenct  Polecat  (Lu  Furet  Putofs),  whicL 
has  much  th :  appearance  of  being  a  spurious  oitsprior 
But  to  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute,  the  following  fid 
need  only  be  related.  The  Rev.  Mr.  I^wis.  vicar  of  liui- 
sowel,  in  Caermarthenshirc,  had  a  tame  female  Feiwl 
which  was  purmitted  to  go  about  the  house  ;  at  length  v. 
absented  itself  for  several  days,  and  on  its  return  proved 
with  young :  it  produced  nine  of  a  deep  brown  colffL-. 
more  resembling  the  Fitchet  than  the  Ferret.  What  du£« 
the  matter  more  certain  is,  that  Mr.  I^ewis  had  no  nulr* 
of  this  species  for  it  to  couple  with,  neither  were  therein) 
within  three  miles,  and  those  were  closely  confined.* 

Inferior  to  the  fur  of  the  Sable  or  Marten,  that  oi  tht 
Polecat  is  neveiHieless  esteemed,  and  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  the  skins  annually  conies  to  this  country  iroo 
the  north  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Fitc/i, 

Genus  Martes  (Ray). 

5 5 

Generic  CAart/c/cr.— Giinding  teeth  ~ — ^ ;    body  much 

elongated ;  feet  short,  with  separate  toes  ;  tongue  smdu'Ji 
Before  we  enter  upon  the  European  species  of  Miriiki, 
or  Martens^  as  they  are  perhaps  more  properly  termtfd. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  difference  of  opiniuB 
among  zoologists,  as  to  the  point  whether  the  CommoH  cr 
Beech  M'lrtcfu  the  Pin*'  M'nten,  and  the  Sable  are  thret 
different  species,  or  merely  varieties  of  one. 

The  Miirtcs  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  antitn's 
though  it  does  not  appear  which  of  the  martens  was  thib 
designated ;  indeed  it  may  have  been  a  common  name  for 
them  all.     Martial  writes  ''Kp.,  x.  37) — 

•  Vcuator  capta  mrirtc  fiiperbui  a4l«»t.' 

Some  indeed  read  *  mele '  for  *  marte,'  and  so  make  a 
baclger  of  the  capture.  The  annotator  in  the  Delphin 
edition  has  crowded  as  much  confusion  as  he  couiii  ioto 
his  illustration  of  that  reading,  for  he  writes,  *  Legunl  ahi 
capta  mele,  Gallicii  blaireau,  chat  sauvage^  fouine.'^ 
badger  J  wild  a//,  nuirteii,  for  which  last  ^fouine'vkXu 
French  term. 

George  Bauer,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  A«:ricola, 
in  his  book  De  Animantibus  Subten-aneis^  notices  the 
three  kinds  of  marten  first  above  alluded  to.  After  writing 
a  clear  account,  of  the  Polecat,  he  says :  •  A  third  kind  oif 
sylvan  weasel  lies  in  the  crevices  of"  stones  and  caven* 
which  is  called  ALirfes  by  Mariial  and  Marturus  by  ik 
Germans.'  lie  then  gives  Martial's  line  above  quotea,aoii 
proceeds  to  describe  the  animal  and  its  habits  with  much 
accuracy.  This  is  the  Common  or  Stone  Marten,  He  thn 
describes  a  fourth,  the  Pine  Murtrn:  and  afVerwsnki 
filth,  *  called  by  the  Germans  Zobel,'  the  Sidle.  The  skiis 
of  the  last  are,  he  remarks,  more  precious  than  cloth  vi 
gold,  and  he  adds  that  forty  of  the  best,  the  usual  number 
in  one  bundle,  have  been  sold  for  more  than  a  thouond 
pieces  of  gold.     .Folio,  Basil,  1561.) 

Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  and  Jonston  did  little  more  thaa 
copy  Agricola.  *  They  seem  however,'  sa>-8  Mr.  Bennett. 
who  has  well  traced  up  the  opinions  of  authors  upon  thi» 
subject,  *to  have  abandoned  Aerricola's  subdivision  of  the 
second  species,  and  to  have  described  his  first,  the  Stout 
Marten,  as  it  was  emphatically  denominated  by  the  Gf^ 
mans,  as  the  JWrh  Marten,  imputing  to  it  a  more  ikmiliar 
and  sociable  disposition,  and  a  fondness  for  the  neighb<w- 
hood  of  inhabited  places.  The  same  distinctions  si« 
adopted  by  Ray  in  his  i<f/nopfiis  Quad ntjyed urn,  1693;  biA 
to  his  description  of  the  Sable  he  adds  that  *  Dr.  Tancwd 
Robinson  had  seen  the  animal  itself  in  the  possession  ot 
Dr.  Charlton.  Its  size  was  that  of  a  cat  of  Cyprus,  its  co- 
lour a  dark  tawny;  the  fore  pail  of  its  head  and  iU  eift 
of  a  whitish  ash-colour ;  and  the  bristles  on  its  e\'ebro«i, 
nose,  and  face  very  long.' 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  in  continuation  that  so  lightly  did 
Linnaeus  estimate  the  value  of  the  distinctions  indicated 
between  the  Pine  and  Beech  Martens,  that  he  unifonnh 
treats  of  them  as  one  and  the  same  animal  in  all  his  zoolo- 
gical writings,  from  the  first  edition  of  his  Fauna  Sueei&i 
to  the  twelfth  of  his  Systema  Naturee,  It  is  only,  he  ob- 
serves, in  the  last,  that  Linnaeus  for  the  first  time  mtimatai 
the  existenge  of  any  difference  between  them.    TTierc  hi 
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bc5i<les  ihoao  which  obviouslv  beloncfcd  to  species  distinct 
from  the  animals  umlor  consuleralion.  Two  of  these  miii:! it, 
in  his  opinion,  bo  luirly  relerredto  the  Beech  Marten  in  its 
winter  and  summer  dress.  The  former  had  tlie  long  haire 
of  a  fulvous  brown,  few  in  number,  and  interepersed  in  a 
dense  cinereous  iur;  those,  of  the  tail  and  lesfs  were 
blackish -brown  ;  the  toes  were  slightly  haiiy  beneath,  but 
the  claws  projected  considerably.  The  sides  of  the  head 
'vere  paler,  and  the  throat  and  chest  dirty  white,  with  no 
inlerinixlure  of  yellow  or  brown.  In  tiie  other  the  hairs  of 
the  body  were  verj'  short ;  the  fur  was  much  less  dense  ; 
the  general  colour  was  of  a  paler  brown,  extendino:  to  the 
leirs  and  tail,  which  were  but  a  little  darker ;  the  soles  were 
le^s  hairy :  and  the  top  of  the  head  was  of  the  same  dirty 
white  colour  with  the  chest  and  throat. 

There  were  also,  Mr.  Bennett  tells  us,  two  British  spe- 
cimens of  what  appeared  to  be  the  Pine  Marten.  Neither 
of  them  seemed  to  be  in  its  full  winter  dress;  but  both 
were  approachins^  towards  it,  and  in  different  dec^rces. 
'J'bey  were  both  darker  than  the  darkest  of  th.e  former ;  and 
there  was  consequently  less  diiference  between  the  colour 
of  the  body  and  that  of  the  lejfs  and  tail.  The  latter  how- 
ever became  insensibly  deeper,  and  at  leuijlh  nearly  black 
towards  their  extremities.  The  upper  partand  sides  of  the 
head  were  nearly  of  the  same  colour  with  the  body ;  the 
ears  were  pale  y(*llow,  especially  roimd  their  marofins  ;  the 
throat  and  chest  marked  with  a  broad  well-defined  patch 
of  yellow  with  somewhat  of  an  orans:e  tintrc;  the  \uuler 
uart  of  the  toes  moderately  hairy ;  but  the  claws  neverthe- 
less distitu-tly  visible.  In  the  lifth  specimen,  which  was 
brought  from  the  northern  paiis  of  America,  the  jreneral 
colour  was  nearly  the  same  Nvilh  that  of  the  last-menti<med 
individuals:  but  its  tail  was  considerably  shorter,  a  cir- 
cumstance vshich  Mr.  Beuu'Mt  rcijardsas  accidental.  Hie 
sides  of  the  head  were  somewhat  paler;  and  the  throat, 
instead  of  a  bioad  patch  of  white  or  yellow,  exhibiled  a 
kind  of  mottled  appearance,  formed  by  the  intermixture  of 
liufhter  and  darker  ('(-loured  s])i)ts  of  irregular  shape  and 
unequal  size.  This  last,  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  has  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  a  true  sable,  and  he  admits  that  in 
sonic  of  its  characters  it  :ipproaclics  Pallas's  description; 
but  he  adds  that  if  it  be  in  reality  anything  more  than  a 
variety  of  the  Pine  Marten,  he  should'rather  feel  disposed 
to  refer  it  to  the  nice  of  sabli-s  mentioned  by  Pallas  as  pe- 
culiar to  Amt  riea.  and  dislin'^uislud  iVoin  those  of  Asia  by 
their  chestnut  colour  and  the  iiitVrior  (luallty  of  tlieir  fur. 
Mr.  Bennitt  rcniarks  that  thi*  pine  martens  are  however 
known  to  vary  irreatly  in  the  markings  of  their  throat  in 
the  fur  cmuitries  of  America,  where  they  are  so  abundant 
that  upv.avds  of  a  hundred  thoi;sand  skins  are  annually 
ctilh'cti'd. 

'Such,*  says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  concludine:  this  investiga- 
tion, *  are  the  sj)ecimens  (^,f  martens  contained  in  the  So- 
(•irly"s  museum.  Other  individuals,  exhibiting  similar  va- 
riatfons  in  their  colonrinir  and  marki:>gs,  have  been 
r>hsi'rved  by  us  in  va:io',;s  coiieitions;  but  it  would  be 
useless  to  niujti])ly  deM-riptions  leading  to  no  conduMve 
result.  If  till-  bi'cch  and  pine  martens  of  our  own  country 
be  distinct,  it  is  probable  that  th;^  las!-desnibed  animal 
may  al>o  belonsr  to  a  dilferent  speci(»s  from  either.  \Ve 
do  not  howrver  he^ytate  to  declare  our  opinion  that  the 
true  sable  of  Pallas  is  still  a  stiiino:*-!-  to  «nir  collections: 
ami  we  have  good  reaMin.  in  the  silence  of  authors  respect- 
ing it,  for  believing  that  it  is  ccjually  miknown  to  the 
Z'lologi^ts  of  the  Cuntinent.  It  is  certtii.uly  not  a  little 
singular  that  an  animal  so  highly  valued  and  so  anxiouslv 
souirht  alter  •.hould  slill  be  a  dcsidcMiitum  to  the  scientili'e 
v.orld  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  no  hss  so  that  the  opinion  which 
has  l>ce!i  so  liLrluly  adapted  with  such  well-known  animals 
as  tlie  indigenous  martens,  siu)uld  never  yet  have  been 
])ut  to  the  tot  of  direct  experiment.' 

Mr.  Bell,  alter  speaking  in  terms  of  deseived  praise  of 
Mr.  Bennett's  .statement,  ^ays  that  a  deliberate  considei-a- 
Ihmoftho.se  and  other  authorities,  ami  a  com])arisoii  ul 
many  spei-iuuns  of  both  kinds,  had  hitheilo  failed  to  lead 
liim  to  a  conchi>ion  at  all  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind  : 
and  it  is  i>nly  ^^ith  a  ])iotest  agaiuM  being  considered  as 
decidt'dly  m importing  the  opinion  that  they  are  essentially 
liifi'ortnt'.  th:it  lie  ventures  to  irive  them  a  distinctive  cha- 
racter in  hi. >  /.V///\/f  Qwfffmprth,  'I  :mi  not,'  ba\s  Mr. 
Bell,  *the  umre  disposed  towards  this  opinion  by  the  ob- 
servation of  two  li\ing  specimens  in  tlio  Surrey  Zoolo- 
gical Uaiilen$— in  wliich   the  throat,  liiough  decidedly 


yellow,  is  less  bright  and  deep  in  its  hue  than  in  Kmc 
other  specimens—and  of  a  single  one  in  the  menasrehe  <tf 
the  Zoological  Society,  also  living,  the  throat  of  which. 
though  it  would  be  termed  whiti.sh,  yet  has  a  s]ifi^ht  yellow 
tinge.  The  dark  colour  of  the  former  and  the  lighter  wj 
greyer  hue  of  the  latter,  with  the  different  colour  of  the 
throat,  joined  to  a  slight  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
head,  the  former  being  proportionally  a  little  loniTiT, 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  consider  the  former  as  the  yt?i 
low-throated  or  Pine  Marten,  and  the  latter  as  the  white 
throated  or  Beech  Marten,  supposing  them  to  be  distinct: 
but  the  differences  are  scarcely  decisive,  and  the  yclloujsii 
tinge  on  the  throat  of  the  latter  specimen  shows  an  ip- 
proach  to  the  Pine  Marten  even  in  this  suppo!»cd  dislin* 
guishing  character,  which  is  far  from  offenns;  any  hrip 
towards  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.' 

Mr.  Macgillivi-ay  notices  these  observations  of  Mr.  Bell 
in  the  Nafurah'st's  Library  {British  QiiadrupetU  ;  ar^i 
then  states  that  the  examination  of  individuals  in  diffi'rvn: 
stages,  and  obtained  in  various  pads  of  Scotland,  liad  dis- 
closed to  him  a  gradation  of  colouring  combined  wiib  i 
sameness  of  form  that  had  satisfied  him  as  to  the  irnh- 
visibility  of  the  species.  *  In  fact,'  says  Mr.  Macgilli™. 
*thc  "beech  marten"  and  the  "  pine  marten  "  differ  le^ 
from  each  other  as  to  size  than  individuals  of  the  polecat, 
ermine,  or  weasel,  and  the  differences  of  colour  ohaerrtd 
are  not  greater  than  in  the  common  fox.' 

7%.'?  Beech  MartvJK  Must  da  ntarft^s^  var.  with  the 
white  throat,  Linn. ;  Mt/Hrla  fnina^  Gmel. :  Murie*  fi- 
gnnniu  Bay ;  Murtrs  suxorunu  Klein.  Mr.  Hell  describe* 
the  head  of  this  marten  as  somewhat  triangular:  the 
nuizzle  pointed  ;  the  nose  extending  a  little  bcyoiid  the  lijs; 
the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  remarkably  lively;  the 
ears  Large,  open,  and  r(mnded  ;  the  bcxly  much  elongared 
and  veiT  flexible ;  the  tail  long,  thick,  and  somewhat 
bushy ;  the  feet  rather  shoit ;  the  toes  generally  na!ieJ. 
but  at  times,  probably  in  the  winter,  covered 'bcneaiii 
with  a  thin  soft  hair.  'Hie  fur,  he  obser\'es,  is  of  two 
sorts:  the  inner  extremely  soft,  short,  copiou.s,  and  of  a 
light  yellowish  grey  colour ;  the  outer  very  Jong,  sJiinin^ 
ash -coloured  at  the  roots,  brown  at  the  extremity,  but  of 
different  deirrees  of  intensity  at  different  parts  of  tlu* 
body  ;  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  tail,  the  outer  parlsoi 
the  legs  and  the  feet  being  darker  than  the  other  i:-3rf*: 
the  belly  lighter  :iu<l  more  i^rey  :  the  throat  whife,  hut 
Mr.  Belf  states  that  in  one  instance  he  had  seen  it  of  a 
light  yellowish  tinge  ;  inner  surface  and  margin  of  theeai» 
whitish.  Lensrth  of  head  and  body  1  foot  G  inches ;  of  the 
tail  y  inches  0  lines. 

This  is  the  Brln  ij^niig  of  the  antient  British,  and  S^o^f 
Marten  of  the  modern:,.  It  is  l^a  Fauine  of  the  French: 
Fnimt  and  Fminn  of  the  Italians ;  Marfa  and  GiMltuxi 
of  the  Spanish  ;  Iftif/s.^  Murffcr  and  S/ifin  Manler  of  \»e 
(Urma!is:  Marter  of  the  Dutch;  Mard  of  the  Swede?: 
and  Mun-  (.f  the  Danes. 

(itnirrnjthiral  Disirihutinti. — Xoithem  and  Temperate 
iLurope.     Western  Asia. 


T1m»  Il.-i«c]i  or  Stoue  Marten. 
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gkull  of  Mydaui  melkicp*  (pnAln).    (HonficM.) 


Teeth  of  My<laui  meliccps. 
«»  uiipcr  jaw,  teen  from  below ;  i.  lower  jaw,  leen  from  above.    (Howflcld.) 

DescHption. — Ap:reeing  in  size  generally  with  the  pole- 
cats of  Europe  and  America.  Eyes  placed  high  in  the 
head,  resembling  those  of  a  hog,  which  animal  is  called  to 
mind  by  the  appearance  of  this  species;  eyelids  rigid, 
well  provided  with  minutely-bristled  eyebrows ;  irides 
dark,  pupil  circular ;  ears  nearly  concealed  by  hair,  but 
provided  externally  with  an  oblong  concha  suiTOunding 
the  posterior  part,  and  passing  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
meatus  auditorius,  forming  a  small  curv^e  inward ;  no  per- 
ceptible whiskers,  a  few  long  straggling  hairs  on  the 
upper  lip. 


PrulU*'  of  Ihr  head  of  M}-ilaui  mclicop*. 

Fur  composed  of  long,  dfUeate,  closely-arranged  haii-s, 
silky  at  the  base,  and  forming  a  warm  coat.  Colour 
blackish-brown,  more  or  less  hittMise  on  every  part  of  the 
biKlv,  except  the  crown  of  the  head,  a  streak  along  the 
back,  and  the  extiemlty  of  the  tail,  which  are  white,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  but  in  some  individuals  the  streak 
is  inteiTui)1ed.  The  l)rown  colour  is  generally  li<;hter  on 
the  abdomen,  and  is  subject  to  variations  generally  from 
irreyish-brown  to  deep  brown  with  a  sooty  tint;  the  last 
the' most  common.  Tail  scarcely  half  an' inch  lone:,  the 
hairs  projecting  above  an  inch  from  the  body.  Limbs 
sliort  and  stout ;  feet  plantigrade.  Claws  united  at  the 
base  by  a  thick  membrane  enveloping  this  part  as  a 
sheath  :  those  of  the  fore-feet  nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
hind-feet.  Two  glands  of  an  oblong  form,  about  an  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide  near  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct  nearly  half  an 
inch  long,  which  communicates  with  the  intestine.  Fluid 
secreted  by  the  glands  perfectly  analogous  in  odour  to 
that  secreted  by  several  species  of  Mephitit  in  America, 
particularly  to  that  of  Mephitis  Wrw/d,  Fisch.  Length  of 
body  and  head,  from  extremity  of  nose  to  root  of  tail,  one 
foot  two  inches  and  three  quartern ;  of  naked  tail,  half  an 
inch ;  of  tail,  with  hairy  covering,  two  inches.    (Horaf.) 


This  is  the  Teledu  of  the  Javanese  east  of  Cheribcm; 
Seng'gung  of  the  Sunda  Javanese  of  the  tnountainoa 
districts  from  Cheribon  to  Bantam ;  Teleggo  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sumatra ;  Mephitis  Javanenns  of  Raffles. 

Geograj)hicat  Distribution, — Dr.  Horhiield  fltatei  thU 
this  species  presents  a  singular  fact  in  its  geographiai 
disposition.  It  is,  he  says,  exclusively  confined  to  Ihon 
mountains  which  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  7000  ftit 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  on  these  it  occurs  w6^ 
the  same  regularity  as  many  plants.  *  Tlie  long-extended 
surface  of  Java,*  continues  Dr.  Horsfield,  *•  abounding  wilk 
conical  points  which  exceed  this  elevation,  affords  muf 
places  favourable  for  its  resort.  On  ascending  thai 
mountains  the  traveller  scarcely  fails  to  meet  with  ov 
animal,  which,  from  its  peculianties,  is  universally  knon 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  elevated  tracts  ;  while  to  thov 
of  the  plains  it  is  as  strange  as  an  animal  from  a  fonrign 
country.  In  my  visits  to  the  mountainous  districtilom- 
fomily  met  with  it,  and,  as  far  as  the  information  of  the 
natives  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  found  on  all  the  moantiini. 
It  is,  however,  more  abundant  on  those  which,  after  racb- 
ing  a  ceriain  elevation,  consist  of  numerous  conoedid 
horizontal  ridges,  than  on  those  which  terminate  in  i  de- 
fined conical  peak.  Of  the  former  description  are  the 
mountain  Prahu  and  the  Tengger  hills,  which  are  both 
distinctly  indicated  in  Sir  Stamford  Raffles's  map  of  Jm: 
hcre  I  observed  it  in  great  abundance.  It  vras  les  com- 
mon on  the  mountain  Gede,  south  of  Batavia;  on  Uk 
mountain  Ungarang,  south  of  Semarang;  and  on  the 
mountain  Ijcn,  at  the  farthest  eastern  extremity;  but  I 
traced  its  range  through  the  whole  island.' 

Habits^  Si'C. — Most  of  these  mountains  and  ridges  ut 
cultivated  for  the  production  of  wheat  and  Europna 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  peachei, 
and  strawberries  in  a  deep  vegetable  mould,  where  the 
Tcledu  ranges,  and  in  its  search  for  food  injures  the  plant- 
ations and  destroys  the  roots.  It  turns  up  the  earth  with 
its  nose  like  a  hog,  and  thus  leaves  vexatious  traces  of  iti 
nocturnal  visits. 

Tlie  dwelling  of  the  animal  is  formed  at  a  slight  depth 
beneath  the  soil,  under  the  roots  of  a  large  tree,  where  it 
constructs  a  globular  chamber  several  feet  in  diameter, 
smooth  and  regular ;  and  there  is  a  subterraneous  approsrfa 
to  it  about  six  feet  long,  the  extemal  entrance  to  irhich 
the  anima!  conceals  with  twigs  and  dry  leaves.  Here  it 
remains  hidden  during  the  day,  and  at  night  comet  forth 
to  seek  the  insects  and  their  lar\'ap,  and  common  eailhp 
worms,  which  arc  its  food.  They  are  said  to  live  in  pm 
and  the  female  produces  two  or  three  young  at  a  biith. 
according  to  the  natives. 

The  fetid  matter,  which  is  viscid,  and  which  Dr.  Hob- 
field  was  assured  the  animal  could  not  prope!  beyo&dt 
distance  of  two  feet,  is  very  volatile,  and  consequentif 
spreads  to  a  great  extent.  The  entire  neighbourhood  of  t 
village  is  sometimes  infected  by  the  odour  of  an  irritatfd 
Teledu ;  and  it  is  so  powerful  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  discharge  as  to  produce  syncope  in  some  persons. 


M\-(iaiif  mclicept.    (HonOeld.) 

Dr.  Horsfield  describes  the  manners  of  this  species  •• 
by  no  means  ferocious,  and  states  that,  if  taken  young,  it 
might,  like  tlie  badger,  be  easily  tamed.  He  kept  oat 
some  time  in  confinement :  it  became  gentle^  ana  nercr 
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M.  F,  Olivier  riNt^u  tbc  anoTc  cui  a;*  ttie  rirnfitititj  nf 
Mf'phith  and  AfyrAirM,  The  dcritaJ  fonnula  i»  that  i^vi'n 
by  F-i^HSon  Jbr  jmjihttiff. 

'Thr  frtnr  of  Ihe  uTtt^dBs  of  t%ffiphitig  htM  obfailind  fur 
11  inicii  of  /}('/r,i  pnanifft,  Er\/f\m  da  jjiahlf,  and 
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rrofile  of  Mei>lutu  dimidiuta. 


scribed,  but  the  imperl'ect  accounts  of  voyai^eis  render  the  I  from  another  in  a  particular  colour.  They  smell 
aiTang[ement  unsatisfactory.  He  notices  the  following :  j  fox,  but  ten  times  stronger.  When  a  dog  encoimten 
Mephiliif  americana  ;  Meph,  mayurito ;  Mpph.  chilensis ;  they  piss  upon  him,  and  he  will  not  be  sweet  agai 
Mejtk.  chinchn^  the  Chinche ;  Meph.  qnittmisy  and  Meph.  \  fortnight  or  more.  The  Indians  love  to  cat  their 
inierrvpta.  Dr.  Horsfield  gives  the  following  representa-  \  which  has  no  manner  of  ill  smell,  when  the  bladder 
tion  of  the  profile  and  front  teeth  of  Mephitis  aimiadata  I  know  no  use  their  furs  are  put  to.  They  are  easily  b; 
of  Fischer,  the  Chinche  of  Buftbn.  up  tame.'    Professor  Kalm  was  almost  suftbcated  1 

that  was  chaced  into  a  house  where  he  slept :  th 
cattle  bellowed  through  distress  at  the  stench.  A 
that  was  killed  bv  a  maid-servant  in  a  ccliar  so 
powered  her  that  she  lay  ill  several  days  :  the*  pre 
\\\  the  place  were  so  tainted  that  the  owner  was  obli 
throw  them  away.  Catesby  says,  *  When  one  of  tl 
attacked  by  a  dog,  to  appear  formidable  it  so  chan 
usual  foiTU,  by  bristling  up  its  hairs,  and  contracting  its 
into  a  round  form,  that  it  makes  a  very  teniblc  api)ei 
This  menacing  behaviour  however,  insufficient  to  dc 
enemy,  is  seconded  by  a  repulse  far  more  prevailini 
from  aume  secret  duct,  it  emits  such  fetid  efHuviuni 
the  atmosphere  for  a  lar;;e  s])ace  round  shall  be  so  in 
with  tlicni,  that  men  and  other  animals  are  impalL 
tlioy  are  quit  of  it.  The  stench  is  insupportable  tc 
doirs,  and  necessitates  them  to  let  their  ^VLxmn.  es 
others,  by  thrusting  tlu"ir  nosos  into  the  I'artli,  rene\ 
attacks  till  they  have  killed  it,  but  rarely  care  to  hav< 
to  do  with  .such  noisome  game,  which,  for  four  « 
hours,  distracts  them.  The  Indians  notwitlistajidiog  \ 
their  fle.*)h  a  dainty  ;  of  which  I  have  eaten,  and  fc 
well  tasted.  I  have  known  them  brought  u^)  young 
domestic,  and  prove  tame  and  very  active,  without  e 
ing  that  faculty,  which  fear  and  self-preservation  p 
only  prompts  them  to.  They  hide  themselveis  in 
trees  and  rocks,  and  are  found  in  most  of  the  X( 
Continent  of  America.  Their  food  is  in.sect&  aoi 
fruit.'  (Carolina.)  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  m 
fluid  wliich  it  discharges  is  of  a  dcep-ycliotv  colou 
j  contained  in  a  small  bag  placed  at  the  root  of  the  ti 
is,  he  says,  one  of  the  most  powerful  stenches  in  i 
and  so  durable  that  the  spot  wliere  a  Skunk  has  beea 
will  retain  the  taint  for  many  days.  He  quotes  Gi 
for  the  fact  that  several  Indians  lost  their  eye-sight  ii 
sequence  of  inflammation  produced  by  this  Hiud  li 
been  thrown  intotiicm  by  the  animal,  which  has  the 
of  ejecting  it  to  the  distance  of  upwards  of  four  fri' 
have  known,'  says  Ur.  Richardson  m  continuation,*! 
Skunk,  thrown  over  tlic  stockades  of  a  trading  post 
duce  instant  nausea  in  several  women  in  a  hoiisi 
closed  doors  upwards  of  a  hundred  yards  distant. 
odour  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  garlic,  alt 
much  more  disagreeable.  One  may  however  soon  b 
familiarized  with  it;  for,  notwithstanding^  the  disii 
produces  at  first,  I  have  managed  to  skin  a  con 
recent  specimens  Ijy  recurring  to  the  task  at  inl 
When  care  is  taken  not  to  soil  the  carcase  with 
the  strong-sniellin:^  fluid,  the  meat  is  considered  1 
natives  to  be  excellent  food.' 


Frout  teeth uf  same :  a,  upiHir ;  h,  lower. 

We  select  as  an  example  the  Mephitis  americafia,  var. 
hufh'onica,  the  Hudson  s  Hay  Skunk. 

Description.  —  The  following  accurate  description  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Richardson.  'Tlie  Skunk  is  low  on 
its  legs,  with  a  broad  fleshy  body,  wide  forehead,  and  the 
general  aspect  rather  of  a  Wolverene  than  of  a  Marten  ; 
Pijcs  small,  ears  short  and  round.  A  naiTow  wliite  mesial 
hne  runs  from  thu  tip  of  the  nose  to  tlie  occiput,  where  it 
dilates  into  a  broad  white  mark.  It  is  again  narrowed, 
and  continues  so  until  it  passes  the  slioulders,  when  it 
lorks,  the  branches  mnning  along  the  sides,  and  becoming 
m\ich  broader  as  they  recede  from  each  other.  They  ap- 
l)roach  jjosteriorly,  and  unite  on  the  mmp,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  narrower.  In  some  few  specimens  the  white 
htiipcs  do  not  unite  behind,  but  disappear  on  the  flanks. 
The  black  dorsal  space  included  by  the  stripes  is  egg- 
shaped,  the  narrow  end  of  which  is  towards  the  shoulder. 
The  sides  of  the  head  and  all  the  under  parts  are  black. 
Tlic  hair  on  the  body  is  long.  The  tail  is  covered  with 
very  long  hair,  and  has  generally  two  broad  longitudinal 
white  stripes  above  on  a  black  ground.  Sometimes  the 
colours  of  the  tsiil  are  irregularly  mixed.  Its  under  sur- 
face is  black.  The  claws  on  the  fore-feet  are  very  strong 
and  long,  beiuir  fitted  for  digging,  and  very  unlike  those 
of  Martens.'  {Fauna  Boreal i-Auwricana.) 

This  is  the  Seecau^k  of  the  Cree  Indians. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Habits,  ^^c. — Tlic  author 
last  (juotcd  states  that  tlie  Skunk  is  not  an  uncommon  ani- 
mal m  the  district  it  inhabits,  which  does  not,  he  believes, 
extend  to  the  noilli  of  lat.  5G'  or  57**.  It  is  found  in  the 
rocky  and  woody  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  still  more  fie- 
<|ucnt  in  the  clumps  of  wood  skill inic  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  Dr.  Riehaidson  had  not  been  able  to 
jucertain  the  southern  range  of  this  variety  of  Skunk,  and 
he  adds,  that  judging  from  Kalm's  desciiption,  theic  ai>- 
pcars  to  be  a  different  one  in  Canada. 

The  Skunk  lays  itself  up  in  a  hole  for  the  winter,  seldoni 
going  abroad  at  that  season,  and  then  for  a  short  distant  e 
only.  Mice  and  frogs  in  suuuner  are  its  principal  prey. 
It  has  from  six  to  ten  young  at  a  litter,  and  is  said  to  breid 
but  once  a  year. 

Unlike  the  more  agile  weasels,  the  Skunk  is  slow  in'  ils 
motions,  and  eunse(iuently  easily  oveitaken.  Its  defence 
consists  of  a  most  ietid  ilischarge,  which  is  described  as 
absolutely  intulerable  \\lien  it  comes  upon  the  nose  by 
bur])ri;,e.  I-awson  says,  *  Polecats  or  Skunks  in  America 
are  different  from  tho>e  in  Europe.  They  are  thicker  and 
of  a  great  many  co!oii-s;  not  all  alike,  but  each  differing 
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RATRER  it  a  Itfm  iii*d  tit  denoti?  Ibe  jittte  «f  the 

ift^^ere  with  rrsfieci  to  hi?ftt  cw  tolilnc9»,  ilr]r«t(a0  or 

idUty,  <iiiuJ,  rain,,  he,  * 

■onM  coanffiri  tbe  tmnjiliimi  of  tfie  atindt-phericftl 
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rrm^  dftyt«  «Mt  evrn  far  izicnM ; 
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Alt  vhieli  iE^^itdi  i^on^  the  w (intern  pinu(i«uk  o( 

,  neailf  from  niarth  !'  '»>>  iihitJomcrvA  ihiMng 

bftll  tii  Ibr  nar  nji^  t- (  uiJ  eicjicUy  revt!r>L*d  : 

Ihi?  fall c» wing  Aprils  fmd  qa  the  €Oaj*t  tjf 
iht  fair  9t*ii»oii  continwi;^  It  qui  April  to  Simp- 
er; while  duiiDf  eac^h  fnllowiDg  ux  month*,  in  1hr 
iegtma»»  il  rmiiw  almo»t  imeftsantly.  Alt^iiia(iDti»  of 
raatber  and  rain  aJfO  tnk*"  pluc*^  rc«-ukrly  in  Ihc  intc- 
;  anii»  accordifl^  to  Humboldl,  it  rjiiii*  con* 
fiv*j  or  ^ix  mor^ttw  in  cvrry  jear  frum  the 
B.na  to  the  AtuleH,  But  in  iftKular  »itiiattotia 
tiff,  aiid  in  Europe  Md  Noi<h  Amt  (ica  partioularly, 
rjml«,  VJirjiiijf  in  tiircrtinn  nnr!  iTiteri-'ily  according 
ci>n»taiil  law,  luif^gi*'  t  'it  intrnaft 
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in  clj^^in^  tb^  tXaXt  of  the  atma-    Uic  »p|Wt 


'ha 
'  •;.  ilm 
[»r  iha 
' ,  HA  the 
H*  il^  a  dtposiliiui  iif  wAt*r 
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order  1o  avoid  an  apprDai^Iuag  ^tonti^  h  stated  to  be  airo* 
tiequa ;  and  Iha  i"»nJ*«J  si.->yieht"H  i»  that,  as  ftii?  i!»ih  ifpoti 
which  the  hi  ids*  r  '  '  '  n^ 

the  hird»  come  icr 

lud  which  ia 

*!  .-...,. -,  ...,, ays  folio wM 

l>\  m  UiP  atmo&phere,  and  by 
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WEAVER  RIKDS,  Plnrmnm,  a  wrbfandly  uf  Faingji- 
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the  first  quill  remarkably  short  and  spurious.  The  Old 
World  only. 

The  following  subgenera  are  thus  defined  by  the  same 
observing  author,  and  are  arranged  under  the  genus  by 
him. 

Vidua,  Cuv. 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  South  Africa  furnishes  a  number 
of  birds  referred  to  this  genus,  but  he  doubts  if  all  of  them 
v/ill  continue  to  be  classed  together.  Those  of  the  Cape, 
he  observes,  admit  readily  of  being  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, indicated  by  the  character  of  the  plumage  and 
habits  of  the  species.  Those  of  the  first  section  have  the 
summer  feathers,  in  the  males,  soft  and  velvety*  which  is 
not,  he  says,  the  case  in  those  of  the  other  section :  the 
former  resort,  he  tells  us,  to  marshy  grounds,  and  feed  and 
build  their  nests  among  reeds  or  lonff  rushes ;  the  latter 
principally  freauent  the  vicinity  of  human  dwellings  or 
occur  in  dry  localities,  thinly  covered  with  wood,  and 
when  driven  from  their  feeding-grounds  generally  percli 
upon  trees  or  bnishwood.  The  species  of  the  first  section 
besides  have,  he  adds,  the  bill  stronger  in  proportion  and 
more  elongated  than  the  species  of  the  second.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  sections  laid  down  by  Dr.  Smith : — 

Jl'du<e  longicaitda,  Cuv. ;  lenocina,  Less. ;  axillaris, 
Smith. 

2. 

Vidurc  rcgia,  Cuv. ;  serena,  Cuv. ;  supcrciliosa,  Cuv. 

Next  to  the  subgenus  Vidua,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  arrange- 
ment, come  the  following : — 

Ettplectes,  Sw. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head.  Nostrils 
round,  partly  concealed  by  the  frontal  feathers.  Wings 
short ;  the  second  quill  shorter  than  the  third ;  tertials  as 
long  as  the  primaries.  Tail  short,  even,  or  very  slightly 
rounded.  Feet  large,  gracile.  Toes  very  long  and.  slender ; 
the  lateral  of  equal  length.  Claws  slender,  very  slightly 
curved. 

Species : — ignicola,  flnmmicpps^  oryx,  sanguinirostris, 
capensis,  melanogaster,albirostriSy  lepidus,Jiavicqps,  phi- 
lipjpensiSy  aurinoiis. 

PloceuSy  Cuv. — Bill  considerably  len^hened,  as  long  as 
the  head.  Nostrils  almost  naked.  Wmrs  moderate  ;  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  nearly  equal ;  tertails 
shorter  than  the  primaries.  Tail  short,  even.  Feet  large, 
thick.  Toes  robust ;  the  lateral  equal.  Claws  strong, 
thick,  fully  curved. 

Species  : — tpxtor,  brachypterus,  cristafus,  tybricoUis, 
niger,  aurantius,  persnnatus,  melanottSy  Jlaviceps,  cucul- 
latusy  rujiceps,  erythrocephaius,  auricajnllus, 

Symp/ecteSy  Sw. — General  structure  of  Ploceus ;  but  the 
bill  is  more  compressed,  the  commissure  curved,  but  neither 
sinuated  nor  toothed.  Wings  short,  rounded ;  the  first 
quill  half  as  long  as  the  second,  which,  with  the  third,  is 
graduated ;  the  three  next  are  nearly  equal,  and  are  the 
longest.  Tail  moderate,  even.  Feet  strong.  The  middle 
toe  abbreviated ;  inner  lateral  toe  shorter  than  the  outer  ; 
hinder  toe  long,  equal  to  the  middle  toe. 

Species,  iS.  chrysomus. 

Tiie  genus  Amadina  follows  in  Mr.  Swainson's  arrange- 
ment, and  he  speaks  of  the  genus  Ploceus  thus  defined  as 
by  far  tlie  most  beautiful  of  the  division  of  Coccothraus- 
tuicv,  *  It  is,'  says  he,  *  composed  of  the  Weavers,  a  name 
given  them  on  account  of  that  surprising  skill  with  which 
they  fabricate  their  nests.' 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work  {Classification  of 
Birds,  Cabinet  Cyclopedia)  Mr.  Swainson,  wlien  treating 
of  the  nests  of  birds,  says: — *  There  is  still  another  sort  of 
suspended  nests  mentioned  by  Barrow  {Travels  in  Africa) 
as  fabricated  by  a  species  of  Loxia,  or  grosbeak  Cprobably 
of  the  modem  genus  Euplectes),  which,  unhicKilj,  he 
neither  describes  or  names.  It  seems  always  to  build  on 
a  branch  extendinc:  over  a  river  or  pool  of  water.  The 
nt'st  is  shaped  exactly  like  a  chemist's  retort ;  is  suspended 
from  the  head ;  and  the  shank,  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  aperture,  almost  touches 
the  water.     It  is  made  of  green  gra<s  curiously  woven.' 

Of  this  sort  of  nest  (which  is  very  artfully  wrought),  or 
nitlier  a  collection  of  them,  a  plate  designed  by  Daniell  is 
given  in  Wood's  *  Zoography.'  We  here  gjve  as  good  a 
notion  uf  these  nests  as  our  means  will  permit. 

It  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  liive-nests  noticed 
hv  Barrow  and  Paterson  are  also  the  work  of  weaver-birds. 
This  republic  of  nests,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  attributed 


by  Barrow  to  a  society  of  the  species  termed  £oarwi  j 
by  Latham,  and  this  bird  is  very  properly  quoted  by 
G.  R.  Gray  as  an  example  of  the  Kenus  Phileitem 
Smith,  Euplectes  of  Swainson,  and  Ptoceus  of  Cut. 
synonyms  of  Loxia  soda  given  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  vt 
lepidusy  Smith,  and  P.  Patcnonitj  Less. 


.  African 

Tlie  birds  in  question  are  said  to  construct  their  iw 
one  clump  and  under  one  roof  or  cover,  each  nest  hi 
a  separate  entrance  on  the  under  side,  but  not  coim 
eating  with  the  nest  next  to  it  from  within.  A  spei 
ten  feet  in  diameter  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  reacnc 
these  aggregated  sylvan  dwellings  comprising  a  bird-j 
lation  of  some  hundreds. 

Paterson  thus  describes  the  operations  of  these  i 
winded  citizens : — •  The  industrj'  of  these  birds  i 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  bee.  'Throughout  the  daji 
appear  busily  employed  in  carrj^ng  a  fine  species  off 
\vnich  is  the  principal  material  they  employ  for  the 
pose  of  erecting  this  extraordinary  work,  as  well  i 
additions  and  repairs.  Though  fny  short  stay  h 
country  was'  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  by  ocular 
that  they  added  to  their  nests  as  they  annually  incn 
in  their  numbers,  still,  from  the  many  trees  which  I 
seen  borne  down  by  the  weiB:ht,  and  others  that  I 
seen  with  their  boughs  completely  covered  over,  it  i 
appear  that  this  is  really  the  case.  When  the  tree  th 
the  support  of  this  aerial  city  is  obliged  to  give  w 
the  increase  of  weight,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  no  1( 
protected,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  building  in  < 
trees.  One  of  these  descried  nests  I  had  the  curiosi 
break  down,  to  inform  myself  of  the  internal  stnictu 
it,  and  found  it  equally  ins:enious  with  that  of  the  ext« 
There  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which  forms  a  re; 
street,  with  nests  on  both  sides,  at  about  two  inches 
tance  from  each  other.  The  gmss  with  which  they  I 
is  called  the  Boshman's  grass,  and  I  believe  the  seed 
to  be  their  principal  food,  though,  on  examining  theiri 
I  found  the  wings  and  legs  of  different  insects.  1 
every  appearance,  the  nest  which  I  dissected  had  bee 
habited  for  many  years,  and  some  parts  were  mudi  ] 
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tenpor  which  it  would  almost  appear  it  was  aware  would 
sooner  or  later  brine  within  its  ^rasp  some  one  of  the 
Teathered  grouj).  Whatever  may  be  said  in  ridicule  of 
fascination,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  birds,  and  even 
quadrupeds,  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  unable  to 
retire  from  certain  of  their  enemies;  and,  what  is  even 
more  extraordinar}-,  unable  to  resist  the  propensity  to 
advance  from  a  situation  of  actual  safety  into  one  of  the 
most  imminent  danger.  This  I  have  oiten  seen  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  birds  and  snakes ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
instances  equally  curious,  in  which  antelopes  and  otlier 
quadrupeds  have  been  so  bewildered  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  crocodiles,  and  by  the  grimaces  and  con- 
tortions they  practised,  as  to  be  unable  to  fly  or  even 
move  from  the  spot,  towards  which  they  were  approaching 
to  seize  them.* 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
species  of  this  interesting  group  of  birds. 

Ploceus  spilonotusj  Vigors. 

Description, — ^Upper  part  of  tlie  head  gamboge-yellow 
slightly  glossed  with  honey-yellow;  sides  of  the  head, 
chin,  and  a  narrow  line  stretching  from  the  latter  to  the 
breast,  dark  liver-brown  verging  on  black ;  sides  of  the 
neck  immediately  behind  the  ear  coverts,  breast,  belly, 
vent,  and  under  tail  coverts,  light  gamboge-yellow,  lateral 
fronts  of  the  breast  tinted  with  safi'ron-yellow.  Lower 
part  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  interscapulars,  and 
oack,  liver-brown,  each  feather  broadly  tipt  with  lemon- 
yellow  ;  rump  yellow,  blotched  with  liver-brown.  Jms&qt 
wing  coverts,  primary  and  secondary  auill  coverts,  primary 
and  secondary  quill  coverts  and  quill  feathers,  light  choco- 
late-brown, the  primaries  and  their  coverts  edged  ex- 
ternally with  king's-yellow,  the  others  tipt  and  edged  on 
both  vanes  with  the  same  colour.  Tail  light  greenish- 
brown,  the  feathers  faintly  margined  externally  with 
king's-yellow,  and  internally  with^primrose-yellow.  Bill 
brownish-black.  Eyes  deep  vermilion-red.  Feet  flesh- 
coloured,  tinted  with  brown ;  claws  pale  horn-colour. 
Total  length  from  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail  seven  inches. 
(Smith.) 

The  above  is  the  description  of  the  male;  nothing, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  is  known  offhe/emale. 

This  is  the  Ploceus  stictonotU9  of  Smith  {South  African 
Quarterly  Journal) ;  and  Ploceus  flaviceps  of  Swainson 
{Birds  of  West  Africa), 


ridcinu  t>))Uuaotus  yellowiTOwrctl  Weaver. 

Isocality  and  Habits. — Dr.  Smith  states  that  this  Weaver 
inhabits  the  districts  bordering  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa;  but  he  had  not  seen  nor  heard  of  its  having  been 
found  to  the  westward  of  Kafirland.  It  is  rare,  and 
generally  is  seen  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  From  the  trees 
that  overhanqr  the  waters  these  birds  suspend  their  nests 
of  a  somewhat  kidney  form,  composed  of  blades  of  grass  so 
ilosely  interwoven  as  to  form  a  complete  protection 
against  the  weather.  Dr.  Smith,  who  gives  this  account, 
states  that  the  female  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a  delicate 
greenish  blue,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Common 


Sparrow.    Mr.  Swainson  says  that  his  specimen 
ceived  from  Senegal. 

Of  Ploceus  capetisis.  Smith,  {Ploceus  abyMMinicus 
Dr.  Smith  states  that  it  is  diffused  over  the  more  sc 
districts  of  South  Africa,  and  that  flocks  of  from  ten 
individuals  are  often  to  be  seen  on  or  near  the  < 
marshes  and  rivers.  From  the  trees  or  shrube  whic 
these,  they  suspend,  he  says,  their  nests,  five  or  six  o 
are  sometimes  attached  to  ft  single  branch.  The 
are  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  with  the  entzmnce  towi 
upper  end,  and  directed  downwards.  Dr.  Smith  U 
trees  which  overhang  pools  of  water  are  inyariably  pr 
and  the  twigs  which  approach  nearest  the  water  a 
monly  best  supplied  with  nests. 

The  head-quaiters  oi  Ploceus  tubaureus  and 
oculariua  must  be  looked  for,  according  to  Dr.  ft 
the  northward  of  the  Tronic  of  Cftpiioom :  at  If 
paucity  of  specimens  to  the  southward  of  it  weak 
opinion,  warrant  such  an  inference.  During  avoid 
fourteen  years  in  South  AfHca,  he  only  met  with  fin 
mens  of  Ploceus  ocularius  and  ten  of  subamnm 
specimens  of  subaureus  yimcund  h^  himself  were  a 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algoa  Bay,  and  those  cont 
the  collections  submitted  to  his  inspection  w«k  ei' 
tained  in  the  same  locality  or  more  to  the  caatwaid 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  there  does  not  appear  m 
individuals  of  Ploceus  ocularius  any  disposition  to 
gate — at  least  he  rarely  found  more  than  the  m 
his  female  associated  together,  and  these  were  ^ 
discovered  in  retired  situations,  well  supplied  wil 
from  a  branch  of  some  of  which  is  suspended  1 
formed  of  delicate  fibres  of  bark  closely  inte 
so  fasluoned  as  to  present,  when  complete,  tl: 
of  a  retort.  The  three  bluish-white  eggs  are  s] 
spotted  with  dusky  brown— the  large  extremity  ha^ 
largest  and  most  numerous  spots.  Upon  these  ej 
male  and  female  sit  alternately,  and,  while  so  oc 
are  so  devoted  to  their  duty,  that  tliey  may  with  the  i 
ease  be  taken  in  the  nest  alive. 

Philetcerus  lepidus,  Smith. 

Description, — ^Figure  rather  slender;  bill  more 
pressed  than  in  Euplectes ;  culmen  sligfaUy  archei 
the  base  ;  commissure  sinuated ;  len  and  toes  i 
tarsi  in  front  covered  by  transverse  plates,  the  mar 
which  are  distinctly  denned  ;  outer  and  inner  toes 
of  equal  length ;  claws  pointed  and  much  curv* 
hinder  one  not  so  long  as  in  the  typical  species 
plecies ;  wings,  when  folded,  reachinp^  to  about  the 
of  the  tail.  First  or  spurious  quiH-feather  ver 
often  scarcely  discernible ;  second,  third,  and  fouztli 
of  equal  lenfl;th,  and  the  longest ;  extremity  of 
slightly  rounded.    (Smith.) 

Mate, — ^Dr.  Smith  describes  the  top  of  the  head,  tl 
and  the  back  as  of  a  drab-brown  ;  back  and  sides  of  t 
and  interscapulars  umber-brown ;  each  Dealher  \ 
with  pale  isabella  colotir ;  chin  and  a  stripe  at  t 
of  the  bill  which  terminates  on  a  line  with  the  sm 
Wines  and  tail  light  umber-brown ;  tertiaiy  tpSk 
broadly  edged  and  tipt  with  Isabella,  of  whkn  jC|| 
the  tail-feathers,  also,  at  their  extremitiea.  fUfk 
head,  under  part  of  the  neck,  breast  and  bdJ^ 
bella ;  flanks  pale  rusty  brown ;  on  the  front  of  W 
a  deep  black  stripe ;  the  feathers  margined  with  jq 
white.  Bill  and  legs  a  prade  horn-colour,  the  ihni|| 
clouded  vrith  brown.    Eyes  dark  brown.  ^ 

Female, — ^Differing  from  the  male  in  having  f*  ~ 

of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck  and  inter 

brown  instead  of  umber-brown. 

Young^, — Head  streaked  with  brown,  the 
of  the  thighs  consisting  of  perfectly  distinct  flaiAft 
No  appearance  of  black  on  the  cnin  or  at  the  bai 
bill. 

length  from  the  bill  to  tlie  point  of  the  tail,  A 
9  lines. 

Tliis  is  the  Loxia  socia  of  Latham ;  Ploceus  m 
Cuv. ;  Phileteerus  lepidus  of  Smith ;  and  Euplectes 
of  Swainson. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits, — ^Dr. 
states  that  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River  appear 
stitute  the  southern  limit  of  the  range  of  this  speciei 
was  only  obtunedin  great  abundance  in  the  district 
Latakoo  far  from  water.  *  The  most  striking  pecu 
adds  Dr.  Smith,  *  observed  in  this  species  is  the  ex 
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Description, — Male ;  summer  plumage.  Grown  of  head, 
back,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  vent,  and  a  narrow 
oblique  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  breast  immediately  in 
front  of  the  shoulders,  bright  yellow  shoulders,  quili- 
fealhers,  and  tail,  grey -brown ;  shoulder  feathers,  and  the 
outer  vanes  of  the  quill-fcathers,  faintly  edged  with  dirty- 
white  ;  insides  of  shoulders  pale  cream-yelTow  verging  on 
white ;  thighs  pale  yellow  freckled  with  brown.  Space  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  sides  of  the  head,  stripe  on  each  side  of 
back  adjoining  the  bases  of  the  wings  and  all  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  vent,  deep  brownish-black. 
Bill  light  umber-brown,  the  lower  mandible  lightest.  Feet 
and  claws  yellowish-brown ;  eyes  brown. 

Male ;  icinter  plumage.  Above,  pale  yellowish-brown ; 
head,  neck,  and  mterscapulars  freely  dashed  with  longitu- 
dinal brownish-black  stripes  or  blotches,  and  the  back  and 
upper  tail  coverts  with  faint  narrow  stripes  of  the  same 
colour.  Eyebrows  yellowish-white  ;  ear  coverts  pale  rusty 
brown  ;  under  parte  of  body  greyish-white,  throat  and 
breast  tinged  with  sienna-yellow,  and  these  as  well  as  the 
flanks  variegated  by  longitudinal  brown  streaks.  Bill,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  mandible,  lighter  than  in  summer. 

AiiuU  Female, — Coloured  in  summer  and  winter  nearly 
the  same  as  the  male  in  winter.     ( Smith.) 

Geoijrraphical  Distribution  and  llabiis, — Dr.Smith  states 
that  this  species  does  not  appear  to  extend  south  of  2G",  ai 
least  he  discovered  no  individuals  before  he  reached  that 
latitude.  The  natives  more  to  the  southward,  seemed  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  bird.  In  the  districts  to  tlie  north 
of  2G^  however,  it  was  common,  and  large  flocks  were  often 
observed  among  the  trees  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Dr. 
Smith  further  remarks  that  though  they  were  generally 
among  trees  at  the  time  he  passed  through  the  country,  he 
was  informed  that  they  leave  them  at  the  commencement 
of  the  breeding  season,  for  the  reeds  wliich  skirt  the  rivers 
here  and  there,  and  from  which  they  suspend  their  nests. 
They  are,  he  states,  very  destructive  to  gardens,  like  Eu- 
plectes  oryx^  in  the  summer,  and  the  natives  are  obliged  to 
watch  their  crops  to  prevent  them  from  being  deYOured  by 
one  or  other  of  their  species. 

Dr.  Smith  enumerates  the  following  ^p^cies  oiEuplectes 
as  inhabitants  of  South  Africa: — or^  {jMoia  oryx^ 
Linn.),  capensis  (Loxia  capensis,  LiiW-X  Vid  iaha. 

Plocepasser  mahali  {Agrophilus^  8w.). 

Description, — Forehead,  top  of  the  head,  nape,  lores, 
and  stiipc  from  the  auj^les  of  the  mouth  to  the  top  of  the 
neck,  liver-brown ;  sidea  of  the  head  and  car-coverts 
broccoli-brown,  tinged  with  yellowidht4>rown ;  eyebrows 
broad,  dusky  white.  Upner  and  latml  parts  of  the  neck, 
interscapulars,  hack,  and  lesser  wing-oovcrts  intermediate 
between  broccoli  and  wood  brown ;  last  row  of  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  pale  cream-yellow ;  pri- 
mary and  secondary  quill-coverts  light  liver-brown,  the 
furmer  narrowly,  the  latter  broadly  margined  with  rusty 
white ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  yellowish  white ;  tail- 
feathers  Hver-brown,  tipped  and  narrowly  edged  externally 
with  msty  white.  Chin,  throat,  vent,  under  tail-coverts, 
and  thighs  dusky  white ;  breast,  belly,  and  flanks,  dirty 
cream-yellow,  inclining  to  pale  wood-brown.  Bill  dull 
yellowish  brown,  ihaded  with  brownish  red ;  legs,  toes, 
and  claws  same  colour.  Eyes  deep  brownish  orange. 
Length  from  point  of  hill  to  tip  of  tail  C  inches  C^ 
lines. 

Female  very  similar  to  male  ia  colour.    (Smith.) 

(Jcogritphical  Distribution  and  Habits, — Dr.  Smith  fli-st 
saw  this  bird  upon  a  tree  on  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the 
Oraiijje  River.  The  nests  in  figure  and  texture  had  many 
of  the  characters  of  those  of  Pioceus^  hut  resembled  those 
of  some  of  the  South  African  Pyrgitof^  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  armed.  The  walls  of  each  uest  were  en- 
tirely composed  of  stalks  of  grass,  the  thickest  extremities 
of  w-liich  were  so  placed  as  to  protrude  exte^Sftlly  for  se- 
veral inches  beyond  the  compact  structure  destined  to 
contain  the  o^gs.  Thus  each  nest  appeared  vmed  with 
numerous  projecting  spines,  and  bore  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  body  of  a  porcupine  with  its  spines  partially 
erected.  Several  of  the  Pyrgitte^  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  arm 
their  nests  after  the  same  fasmion,  but  they  select  for  the 
purpose  the  delicate  twigs  of  shrubs  or  brushwood,  in- 
stead of  stalks  of  grass.  The  object  of  bo^h  is,  he  observes, 
to  oiFer  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  snakes  towards  the 
eggs  and  young.    Dr.  Smith  adds  that  a  solitaiy  specimen 


of  Plocepaswr  is  seldom  seen,  and  that  the  bird  is 
posed  to  congregate.  He  met  with  small,  and  evex 
casionally  with  large  flocks,  as  far  north  as  the  Trop 
Capricorn.  Twenty  or  thirty  nests  were  to  be  seen  i 
one  tree.  Seeds  and  insects  are  the  food,  and,  in  u 
of  these,  the  bird  passes  much  time  upon  the  ground 
disturbed  when  thus  feeding,  the  flock  move  away 
body  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  where  they  remain  tin 
are  satisfied  that  they  may  return  to  their  emplojrmen 


Nests  of  PlocepaMer  mahali. 

Dr»  Smith  notices  two  species,   Plocepaaer  mai 
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woven  by  women,  in  some  cases  attached  to  the  more 
opulent  temples,  but  in  other  cases  independent  of  them : 
thus,  the  sixteen  women  who  Hved  together  in  a  building 
destined  to  their  use  at  Olvmpia,  wove  a  new  shawl  every 
five  years,  to  be  displayed  at  the  games  which  were  then 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hera,  and  to  be  preserved  in  her 
temple.  Plato  mentions  one  of  the  most  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  warp  and  the  weft,  viz.  that  the 
threads  of  the  former  are  strong  and  firm  in  consequence 
of  being  more  twisted  in  spinning ;  whibt  those  of  the 
latter  are  comparatively  sou  and  yielding ;  a  comparison 
which  is  strictly  applicable  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Yates 
ffives  two  wood-cuts  to  show  the  analo^^  between  the  an- 
tient  Greek  loom  and  the  modem  Icelandic  loom ;  both 
having  the  waip-threads  vertical;  whereas  in  the  im- 
proved looms  of  modem  times  the  warp  is  always  hori- 
zontal. Tlie  Greeks  evidently  understood  much  of  what 
is  now  termed  *  mounting  a  loom,*  that  is,  arranging  strings 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the  warp-thread  into  two 
or  more  groups,  between  which  the  weft  may  be  intro- 
duced :  the  leash  (/uroc)  being  one  such  string,  and  a 
woven  pattern  being  termed  ^l/iiroc»  rpifuroc,  or  iroXvfurot^ 
according  as  it  contained  two,  three,  or  more  groups  of 
strings,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  *  leaves  of  heddles.' 
After  the  weft  was  thrown,  it  was  driven  up  close,  either  by 
a  kind  of  bat,  called  a '  spatha,'  or  by  a  kind  of  comb ;  both 
of  which  appear  to  be  combined  in  the  *  batten*  or  *  lay'  of 
the  modem  loom.  The  •  checks  *  produced  by  having  differ- 
ent coloured  warp  threads,  and  •  stripes,*  formed  of  multi- 
coloured wefts,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
as  were  likewise  numerous  kinds  of  fancy  weavine  de- 
rived from  these  two  combined.  Mr.  Yates  concludes 
with  this  remark :  *  As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment 
from  the  language  and  descriptions  of  antient  authors,  the 
productions  of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  antient 
times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestrv  of  the  present  age.* 

If  we  consider  the  above  details,  and  at  the  same  time 
mark  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  the  Hindu  weaver  at  the 
present  day,  we  shall  have  the  means  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  practice  of  weaving  in  all  countries  and  m  ful 
times,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  modem  European  weaving. 
The  Hindu  weaver  takes  his  station  under  the  trees,  where 
he  stretches  his  warp-thread  between  two  bamboo  rollers, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  turf  by  wooden  pins.  He  digs  a 
hole  in  the  earth  large  enough  to  contain  nis  legs  when  in 
a  sitting  posture ;  and  then,  suspending  to  a  branch  of  a 
tree  the  cords  which  are  intended  to  cause  the  raising  and 
depressing  of  the  warp-threads,  he  fixes  underneath  two 
loops  for  his  toes,  by  which  he  produces  a  substitute  for 
treadles.  His  shuttle  acts  also  as  a  batten  or  lay,  and 
completes  his  simple  arrangements.  With  such  mde  ap- 
paratus as  this  is  the  process  of  weaving  conducted  m 
nearly  all  the  villages  throughout  India.  We  will  now 
compare  these  methods  with  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
modem  Europe. 

Plain  Weaving. — By'the  term  *  plain  weaving  *  we  mean 
the  weaving  of  all  varieties  of  textile  manufacture,  whether 
of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen,  in  which  the  weft  threads 
interlace  uniformly  among  the  warp  threads  without  pro- 
ducing twills,  checks,  stripes,  sprigs,  or  any  variety  of  figures. 
Calico,  Irish  linen,  and  plain  silk  are  good  representatives  of 
this  kind  of  weaving.  If  we  examine  any  of  these,  we  shall 
find  that  the  cross  threads  pass  alternately  over  and  under 
the  long  threads,  no  one  thread  passing  over  or  under  two 
other  threads  at  once.  In  the  language  of  weavers,  the 
long  threads  are  called  ttarp,  twisty  caine^  or  organzine ; 
while  the  cross  threads  are  called  tcv/lf,  tooof^  shoot,  or 
tram.  Twist  is  the  general  term  applied  to  the  kind  of 
yam  used  for  cotton  warp ;  organzine  to  that  for  silk  warp ; 
and  some  of  the  other  terms  have  in  like  manner  only  par- 
tial application :  if  therefore  we  speak  simply  of  u?arp  and 
tce/ty  we  shall  avoid  ambiguity,  and  be  sumciently  correct 
for  the  object  in  view.  The  warp  is  always  affixed  to  the 
loom  or  weaving  machine ;  while  the  weft  is  contained  in 
the  shuttle,  a  small  boat-like  instmment.  The  winding  of 
the  weft  on  the  spindle  which  mns  through  the  shuttle  is 
a  umple  matter ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  warp  in  the 
loom  18  very  important,  and  must  be  understood  before  we 
can  follow  the  details  of  weaving. 

The  first  operation  consists  in  laying  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  threads  together  to  form  the  width  of  the  cloth :  this 
is  called  tcarping.    Supposing  there  to  be  1000  threads  ip 


the  width  of  a  piece  of  cloth ;  then  the  jram,  woun 
bobbins  as  it  leaves  the  hand  of  the  spinner,  mu 
unwound  and  laid  out  as  to  form  1000  lengths,  con 
when  laid  parallel  the  warp  of  the  intended  clot 
antient  method  was  to  draw  out  the  war^  from  the 
at  full  length  in  an  open  field;  and  this  is  still j 
in  India  and  Chiua ;  but  the  climate  of  Europe  ii 
certain  for  such  a  method,  and  hence  the  warpim 
was  devised.  This  is  a  large  wooden  frame  fixed 
tically  against  a  wall,  the  upright  aides  being  pier 
holes  to  receive  wooden  pins,  which  project  suffiici 
receive  the  clue  or  group  of  yams.  The  warper, 
placed  the  bobbins  of  yam  in  an  adjacent  IhuMy 
ends  of  all  the  threads  together,  and  attaches  thai 
of  the  pins ;  then  gathering  all  the  threads  in  I 
into  one  clue,  and  permitting  them  to  slip  thii 
fingers,  he  walks  to  the  other  end  of  the  frame,  m 
passes  the  yams  over  the  fixed  pin.  He  walks  § 
to  end  of  the  frame,  attaching  the  clue  of  yams  tti 
each  time,  until  he  has  unwound  ih>m  the  bobbte 
yam  to  form  the  warp.  But  this  method,  mHtifi 
followed  in  some  places,  has  yielded  to  the  use 
t&arpt;t^-mt7/,  amuch  more  convenient  piece  of  ap 
The  bobbins  are  placed  in  a  frame  E  iPig.  I 

Fig,  1. 


warper,  sitting  at  A,  rotates  the  vertical  reel,  c 
der  B,  by  means  of  the  wheel  C  and  the  rope  1 
yams  from  all  the  bobbins,  collected  together  in 
at  F,  there  pass  through  a  sliding  piece,  which, 
the  intervention  of  the  cord  G  and  the  revolvii 
H,  rises  and  falls.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  e« 
that  when  the  handle  is  turned  by  the  warper,  1 
becomes  wound  spirally  on  the  reel.  The  diai 
the  reel  is  so  regulated,  that  when  the  spiral  eq 
intended  length  of  the  warp,  the  clue  of  yams  a 
round  pins  at  1 1,  and  then  by  a  reverse  motioi 
handle  is  wound  spirally  down  again  ;  and  so 
and  down  alternately  until  the  grouped  clues  i 
constitute  a  sufficient  number  for  the  width  of  tl 
Certain  minor  adjustments  are  at  the  same  timi 
to  facilitate  the  subsequent  operations  of  the 
The  more  modem  warping-machines  we  shall  i 
mention  when  we  come  to  *  power-weaving.* 

When  the  warp  is  completed  on  the  warping-i 
warper  takes  it  off  and  winds  it  ot\a  stick  into  a  b 
pai-atoiy  to  the  process  of  beamings  or  winding  it 
beam  of  the  loom.  The  threads,  in  this  latter  pro< 
wound  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  beam ;  a  se 
ravel,  or  comb  being  used  to  lay  them  parallel, 
spread  them  out  to  about  the  intended  width  of  tli 
Arrangements  are  then  made  for  drawings  or  al 
the  warp-threads  individually  to  certain  mechanist 
loom.  This  we  may  illustrate  by  Fig,  2,  represen 
common  loom  in  its  simplest  state.  The  yam-bes 
A,  capable  of  revolvincf  on  its  axis,  and 'of  allo^ 
threads  to  be  drawn  out  in  a  horizontal  layer  B.  ^ 
two  leaves  of  heddles  or  hcalds,  each  leaf  consLsti 
number  of  strings  ranged  veilically,  attached  at  bio 
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the  *  wrong'  side  of  the  cloth,  and  a  smooth  and  glossy  a]^ 
petnnce  on  the  other,  according  as  the  one  thread  is 
eroited  above  or  below  by  the  wet\.    Fig*  4  will  assist  our 

Fig.  4. 


comprehension  of  this  point.  If  we  suppose  the  round 
dots  to  be  sections  of  successive  warp-threads  and  the 
white  double  Une  to  be  one  thread  of  weft,  we  shall  see 
that  the  weft  passes  over  four,  under  one,  over  four ;  then 
under  four,  over  one,  under  four ;  and  if  the  specimen  were 
continued,  we  should  see  that  these  cycles  o\  changes  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  regular  order.  This  arrangement  fur- 
nishes the  'twill*  for  some  particular  varieties  of  cloth; 
and  the  weaver  has  thus  a  kind  of  numerical  formula  for 
diaper,  dimity,  domock,  damask,  bombazeen,  satin,  kersey- 
mere, &c. ;  each  one  having  a  certain  order  of  succession  m 
which  the  weft  crosses  the  warp.  (A  few  particulars  will 
be  found  under  Bombazkex  and  Damask.) 

Now  in  order  to  allow  the  weft  to  pass  under  four  or 
more  threads  at  once,  some  mechanism  must  be  devised 
for  elevating  all  those  four  at  one  movement,  or  of  keeping 
them  stationaiy  while  every  fourth  thread  is  depressed.  If 
the  well  always  passed  under  the  same  four  threads,  no 
cloth  would  be  produced,  for  no  reticulation  would  be 
made ;  but  the  groups  of  four  passed  under  by  one  weft- 
shoot  are  not  the  same  as  those  crossed  at  the  next  follow- 
ing shoot.  Hence  more  than  two  leaves  of  heddles  are 
required,  and  more  than  two  treadles  to  work  them.  There 
must,  in  such  a  case  as  we  have  above  supposed,  be  five 
leaves  of  heddles,  to  each  of  which  every  fiiui  warp-thread 
is  attached ;  and  to  each  of  these  leaves  a  treadle  is  ap- 
propriated :  so  that  when  one  treadle  is  pressed  down, 
one  fifth  of  the  warp-threads  becomes  drawn  out  of  the 
horizontal  plane ;  when  another  treadle  is  depressed,  an- 
other fifth  is  affected ;  and  so  on.  The  weaver,  by  the 
management  of  his  treadles,  has  the  power  of  raising  or 
depressing  four-fifths  of  his  warp-threads,  in  groups  of  four 
each,  leaving  every  fifth  thread  stationary ;  and  in  this 
ftate  of  things  he  throws  his  shuttle.  By  various  combi- 
nations among  his  five  treadles,  he  can  produce  many  va- 
rieties of  movement,  which  give  rise  to  difi'erent  kinds  of 
twill. 

When,  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  a  twill,  the  weaver 
has  to  produce  sprigs,  flowers,  spots,  or  any  kind  of  figure, 
a  great  increase  of  complexity  occurs.  The  weft  may 
pass  over  four  and  under  one  at  one  part  of  the  width  of 
the  cloth ;  over  two  and  under  two  at  another ;  over  one 
and  under  four  at  another  ;  according  to  the  part  of  the 
figure  wliich  may  happen  to  occur  at  any  particular  part 
of  the  width  of  the  cloth.  Hence  the  order  in  which  the 
warp-threads  must  be  depressed  or  elevated  varies  con- 
tinually, and  the  number  of  leaves  of  heddles  would  be- 
come so  numerous  that  the  loom  could  not  hold  them,  nor 
could  the  feet  of  the  weaver  move  the  i:equisite  treadles. 
This  difficultjT  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  the  draw-loomy 
in  which  strins^  aie  so  arranged  that  a  boy  can  draw 
down  the  requisite  warn-threads  preparatory  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  shuttle.  The  draw-loom,  from  the  immense 
number  of  its  vertical  and  horizontal  strings,  is  a  very  in- 
comprehensible piece  of  apparatus  to  a  stranger,  whether 
seen  actually  at  work  or  represented  in  an  engraving ;  but 
its  principle  is  simple  enough.  The  warp-threads  pass 
through  eyes  or  loops  in  vertical  strings,  each  thread  hav- 
ing one  btring ;  and  these  strings  are  so  grouped  that  the 
attendant  boy,  by  pulling  a  handle,  draws  up  all  those 
warp-threads  which  are  necessarily  elevated  for  one  par- 
ticular shoot  of  well;  and  when  a  different  order  of 
succession  is  required,  he  pulls  another  handle.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  arrangement  of  the  strings  and  handles 
must  be  preconcerted  with  especial  reference  to  one  par- 
ticular pattern ;  and  this  is  called  *  cording  the  loom.' 
ITic  cording  would  sometimes  take  one  man  three  or  four 
months,  and  would  then  only  serve  for  one  particular 
pattern. 

Early  in  the  present  century  two  inventions  were  made 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  draw-loom  more  automatic. 
One  of  these,  called  the  *  draw-boy,'  not  only  superseded 
the  necessity  of  employing  a  boy  to  pull  the  handles^  but 
removed,  by  the  unerring  certainty  of  its  operation,  all 
possible  chance  of  mistake  in  pulling  the  wrong  handle. 
This  WM^  a  very  iogeoious  airangement  of  mechanism 


by  which  a  treadle,  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  weaver, 
gave  a  vibratory  motion  to  a  curved  lever  which  drew 
down  some  of  the  warp  threads  and  elevated  others  ;  a:u 
the  skill  consisted  in  so  causing  the  lever  to  travel  alor.^ 
a  rack  or  toothed  bar  as  to  act  upon  different  warfv 
threads  in  succession.  The  draw-boy  has  been  very  much 
employed,  while  another  invention*  equally  ingenioiu 
pernaps,  has  from  various  causes  failed  to  come  into  uie. 
This  Kitter  was  the  automatic  carpet-horn  of  Mr.  Dnncar.. 
Here  the  warp-threads,  instead  of  being  elevated  anJ 
depressed  by  the  handles  as  in  a  draw-loom,  or  by  the 
reciprocating  lever  as  in  the  draw-boy,  were  morcd  Ly 
pins  inserted  in  a  rotating  barrel,  the  pins  being  placrii 
m  an  order  of  succession  according  to  the  pattern  to  U 
produced,  just  as  those  on  the  barrel  of  a  street-organ  or  a 
musical-box  are  disposed  according  to  tlie  tune  to  L>e 
played. 

But  the  draw-loom,  the  draw-boy,  and  the  tiantl-loon] 
have  been  alike  echpsed  by  the  exquisite  apptittosoi' 
M.  Jacquard,  which  is  very  properly  named  atier  tbe  in- 
ventor.   A  brief  sketch  in  No.  50  of  the  *  Penny  Iklan- 
zine,*  taken  iW>m  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commonf}  on  the  Silk-trade,  shovi 
the  manner  in  wliich  M.  Jacquard,  like  too  many  othtr 
inventors,  was  treated  for  his  ingenuity.     Jacquard's  Ap- 
paratus is  not  a  loom :  it  is  an  appendage  to  the  loom, 
mtended  to  elevate  or  depress  tlie  wai-n-t  breads  for  the 
reception  of  the  shuttle.    There  is  a  hollow   prismatic 
box,  whose  surfaces  are  pierced  with  a  great  number  of 
holes ;  and  to  each  face  of  the  box  is  fitted  a  card  also 
perforated;    or  rather,   there    are    for   each    uarticultr 
pattern  to  be  woven,  a  large  number  of  cards,  all  of  equal 
size,  and  equal  in  size  to  each  face  of  the  box.    The  per- 
forations in  the  cards,  where  thev  occur,  are  conresponueat 
in  position  with  some  of  the  holes  in  the  box ;  but  ia 
almost  every  card  the  holes  are  fewer  in  numtier  thao 
those  on  each  face  of  the  box.    All  the  cards  are  linked 
together  by  hinges  or  joints,  in  such  a  manner  that  as  the 
box  rotates  on  a  horizontal  axis,  the  cards  in  succeaaoa 
lie  flat  on  the  several  faces  of  the  box.     TIm  caids  tor  one 
pattern  may  be  one  or  two  hundred  in  number,  and  all 
form  an  endless  chain.    The  box  may  have  fbur,  five,  or 
more  faces,  according  to  circumstances.     The  pnncipU  <tf 
action  may  perhaps  be  explained  thus  : — Supposing  eacL 
face  to  have  one  nundred  pertbrationa,  then  there  are  a 
hundred  small  bars  or  needles  ranged  in  a  group  in  ex- 
actly the  same  order  as  the  holes  in  the  faces  of  the  box, 
the  ends  of  the  bars  being  immediately  opposite  the  holei 
£ach  bar  or  needle  is  a  lever  by  which  certain  wai^ 
threads  are  governed,  in  such  a  way  tliat  when  the  bu 
are  moved  longitudinally,  the  warp-threada  become  ck- 
vated  or  depressed.    Now  if  the  box  have  a  reciprocativ 
motion,  so  that  one  of  its  faces  shall  strike  as;ainst  the  eoa 
of  the  bars,  the  ends  of  all  the  bars  will  pass  into  the 
holes  in  the  box,  if  the  face  be  not  covered  with  a  card; 
but  if  it  be  covered,  some  of  the  bars  will  pass  thioueh 
the  holes  of  the  card  into  the  holes  in   the  boi,wttie 
others,  at   the  unperforated  parts  of  the  card,  will  be 
driven  aside.    Thus  the  bars  became  uuequsJly  acted  oa 
and  the^r  in  their  turn  act  unequally  on  the  warp-lhresdk 
depressing  some,  raising  others,  and  leaving  the  remaiods 
stationary ;  and  the  cards  are  so  perforated  as  to  lead  M 
the  production  of  a  pattern  from  this  inequality  of  adioa 
The  mode  in  which  the  cards  lie  on  the  box  may  beiro 
in  Fig.  5,  which  represents  a  form  of  the  Jacquard  if* 
paratus  employed  in  the  bobbin-net  macliine.    loe  box  a 
pentagonal,  and  pierced  with  a  small  number  of  holes  a 
each  face.    The  caids  are  numerous,  joined  in  an  endlm 
chain,  and  capable  of  being  brought  into  contact  with  aH 
the  faces  successively  of  the  box   as  the  latter  revolver 
Above  are  the  ends  of  the  bars  which,  by  a  reciprocatiaf 
movement,  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  box.   Tb* 
manner  in  which  tlie  bars  act  on  the  threads  need  not  U 
shown  here,  as  the  principle  of  the  Jacquard  appazata 
relates  merely  to  this  movement  of  the  bars. 

The  Jacquard  apparatus  was  first  intended  for  and  ap- 
plied to  silk-weaving ;  but  it  has  been  found  apphcaue 
to  the  bobbin-net  and  various  other  fancy  manuikcturei 
Its  characteristic  value  has  been  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Porter: — 'The  elaborate  specimens  of  brocade  whid 
used  to  be  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  tkilfulneai  ob 
the  part  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers  of  former  days*  itcff 
produced  by  only  the  moat  skilful  among  ttie  cnA  ^ 
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and  floating  capital  invested  in  the  bobbin-net  manufacture 
reached  as  high  as  two  millions  sterling ;  and  that  there 
were  finom  four  to  five  thousand  bobbin-net  machines  then 
in  England.  Some  of  these  machines  produce  net  twenty- 
quarters  or  five  yards  in  width ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be 
Bud,  that  such  a  machine,  with  its  three  or  four  thousand 
delicately-constructed  brass  bobbins,  and  provided  with  a 
Jacauara  appemitus,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of 
mecnaxiism  which  our  manufactures  can  exhibit. 

Chain- Weaving. -^We  may  perhaps  apply  this  term  to  a 
mode  oi  uung  threads  in  which  a  series  of  loops  is  formed 
by  a  continuous  thread,  each  loop  or  link  being  so  connected 
with  others  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chain  ;  and  this  chain-work 
may  either  be  worked  upon  a  ground  woven  at  the  loom, 
or  may  constitute  the  woven  material  itself.  In  the  com- 
mon *  sampler-work,'  practised  by  children,  apiece  of  woven 
worsted  or  silk  is  covered  with  figures  or  letters  by  coloured 
threads,  worked  with  the  needle,  the  woven  piece  being 
held  in  the  left  hand.  In  the  *  lace-running'  and  *  tam- 
bouring,' largely  carried  on  in  and  near  Nottingham,  the 
operation  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  kind  of  weaving ;  for 
the  bobbin-net,  which  forms  the  ground,  is  stretched  hori- 
zontally on  a  frame  (see  *  Penny  Magazine,'  No.  705),  and 
the  lace-runner  works  a  series  of  ornaments  in  the  net  by  a 
needle  threaded  with  coarse  cotton,  the  pattern  being  pre- 
viously marked  on  the  net.  In  the  process  of  *  tambouring' 
net,  the  cotton  thread  is  carried  to  and  fro  between  the 
meshes  of  the  net  by  means  of  a  veiy  fine  and  small  hook, 
which  gives  to  the  decorative  figure  thus  produced  much 
more  the  appearance  of  chain-work  than  the  instance  above 
noticed,  hi  the  tambouring  of  muslin,  which  was  said  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  ccnturjr  to  have  occupied 
twentv  thousand  females  in  Great  Britain,  the  mushn  is 
stretcned  over  a  hoop,  and  there  kept  in  its  place  by  an 
outer  hoop  fitted  close  to  it :  the  hoops  are  then  held  either 
between  the  knee  and  the  chin  of  the  operator,  or  else  sup- 
parted  bv  a  kind  of  pedestal,  while  the  work-woman  pro- 
duces a  Kind  of  chain-work  on  the  surface  of  the  muslin. 
About  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Duncan  invented  a  very  inge- 
nious tambouring  machine,  which  he  fully  described  in 
Brewster's  *  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia ;'  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  maintained  a  permanent  footing.  More  recently 
a  method  has  been  introduced  at  Manchester  of  embroi- 
dering silk  goods  by  means  of  an  ingenious  instrument 
whose  movements  are  governed  on  the  principle  of  the 
pantograph.     TPantograph.] 

Another  kind  of  weaving  which,  coming  midway  between 
common  weaving  and  needle-work,  and  combining  some- 
thing of  both,  may  be  ranked  in  the  present  class,  is  that 
which  relates  to  rug- work  and  tapestry,  in  which,  by  a  series 
of  links,  loops,  or  stitches,  various  coloured  threads  are  in- 
terwoven into  a  plexus  or  web,  having  an  ornamental  de- 
vice on  its  surface.  The  details  given  under  Bavkux  Ta- 
pestry, GoDELiN,  and  Tapestry,  will  suffice  to  convey 
an  idea  of  this  kind  of  weaving ;  while  Lace  will  afford  a 
brief  view  of  the  mode  of  combining  threads  into  a  fabric 
by  the  labours  of  the  cushion-lace  workers  of  our  midland 
and  western  counties. 

The  manufacture  of  stockings^  whether  by  the  humble 
process  of  knitting  or  by  the  use  of  the  stocking-frame,  is 
m  strictness  to  be  called  *chain-weavinEf;*  for  the  fabric 
itself  is  actually  produced  by  a  series  of  links  or  loops  in  a 
thread  of  worsted,  cotton,  or  silk.  In  the  process  of  knit- 
ting, still  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  secluded  country 
districts,  polished  steel  needles  or  wires  are  used  to  link 
threads  together  into  a  series  of  loops,  closely  resembling 
in  their  character  the  loops  produced  in  tambouring.  But 
this  method  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
ingenious  stocking-frame,  which  we  proceed  next  to 
notice. 

A  singular  confusion  pervades  the  early  history  of  the 
stocking-machine,  which  neither  Beckmann  nor  any  other 
inquirers  have  succeeded  in  removing.  There  is  a  strange 
jumble  of  persons,  places,  and  dates  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  invention  and  the  inventor;  but  the  version  most 
generally  received,  and  which  is  deemed  to  be  corrobo- 
rated by  a  picture  and  an  inscription  in  the  Stocking- 
weavers^  Hall,  runs  nearly  thus :  \\  illiam  Lee,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  about  the  year  1589  expelled 
from  the  university  for  marrying  contrary  to  the  statutes. 
Havini^  no  fortune,  the  wife  was  obliged  to  contribute  to 
their  joint  supi>ort  by  knitting ;  and  Lee,  while  watching 
the  motion  of  his  wife's  fingers,  conceived  the  idea  of 


imitating  those  movements  by  a  machine.  According  to 
another  version,  Lee,  while  yet  unmarried,  excited  tin 
contempt  of  his  mistress  by  contriving  a  machine  to  ini* 
tate  the  primitive  process  of  knitting,  and  was  raected  bf 
her ;  but  both  accounts  agree  that  the  rtocking-frame  wn 
invented  by  Lee,  and  at  about  the  date  amgned.  Having 
taught  the  use  of  the  machine  to  his  brother  and  the  mt 
of  his  relations,  he  established  himself  at  CulTerton,  onr 
Nottingham,  as  a  stocking-weaver.  After  remaining  there 
five  years,  he  applied  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  counteDsnee 
and  support ;  but  finding  himself  neglected  both  by  her  tod 
by  her  successor  James  I.,  he  transferred  himself  and  In 
machines  to  France,  where  Henri  IV.  and  lus  sagadoqi 
minister  Sully  gave  the  inventor  a  welcome  reception.  Ob 
the  death  ot  the  king,  Lee  shared  in  the  persecution  tat- 
fered  by  the  Protestants,  and  is  said  to  nave  died,  Horn 
grief  and  disappointment,  at  Paris.  Some  of  his  wockmen 
made  their  escape  to  England,  and  under  Aston,  who  had 
been  Lee's  apprentice,  established  the  stocking  mtaniao- 
ture  permanently  in  England. 

In  the  year  liiGS  Charies  11.  granted  to  the  FVamfr'voik 
Knitters'  Cstocking-makcrs)  Society  of  London  a  chsitR; 
which  had  been  refused  to  them  a  few  years  before  I7 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Six  years  afterwards  the  number  of 
stocking-i'rames  in  England  amounted  to  700,  employing 
1200  workmen,  of  whom  three-fifths  made  silk  stockogi 
and  the  others  worsted :  for  cotton  was  not  then  rukcd 
among  English  manufactures.  By  the  year  1714  the  mah 
ber  of  frames  had  increased  to  8000  or  9000.  Some  yetn 
after  this,  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Company  attenijpCed 
to  control  not  only  the  manufacture  of  the  fabnc  itseltbut 
also  the  making  and  selling  of  the  stockings ;  but  the  pio- 
ject  failed.  By  the  year  1793,  about  twenty  years  afla 
the  introduction  of  cotton  stockings,  the  number  of  fnnui 
in  England  was  14,000.  Mr.  Jedediah  Stnitt,  of  Belper, 
invented,  in  the  year  1758,  a  machine  for  making  rifamd 
stockings :  he  patented  the  machine,  and  the  patent  wn 
twice  contested,  first  by  the  hosiers  of  Derby,  and  then  bf 
those  of  Nottingham ;  but  the  validity  of  the  patent  being 
established,  the  inventor  enjoyed  it  for  fourteen  yem. 
This  rib-stocking  frame  was  one  of  the  contiivancei  which 
led  by  gradual  improvements  to  the  net-marines. 

The  common  stocking-frame  exhibits  a  qoadimngnltr 
arrangement  of  upright  posts,  connected  by  cross-pieces  it 
the  top,  and  havmg  on  one  side  an  addfitional  piece  of 
framing  to  support  the  weaver's  seat.  Near  where  the 
weaver  sits  is  placed  a  series  of  needles,  which  senrc  the 
place  of  knitting-needles  in  forming  the  loops ;  they  iic 
not  straight  needles,  nor  yet  what  would  be  termed  hoda^ 
but  something  midway  between  the  two  ;  and  the  number 
of  them  depends  on  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  itoel- 
ing.  This  degree  of  fineness  is  represented,  for  no  ■d^ 
quate  reason  that  we  are  aware  of,  by  the  number  of  loofi 
contained  in  three  inches  of  breadth,  which  varies  mm 
about  fourteen  to  forty ;  and  hence  the  terms  40*1,  U\ 
&c.  as  applied  to  hosiery.  The  stocking-iVame  is  profidcd 
with  a  scries  of  vibratmg  levers,  called  jacks^  and  thw 
jacks,  aided  by  other  intricate  apparatus,  throw  the  i(oek« 
intr-yarn  into  such  curvatures  as  to  enable  the  needlei  to 
form  the  loojjs.  The  weaver  has  a  bobbin  of  yam  at  OM 
side  of  his  frame,  from  which  he  unwinds  enough  to  kj 
across  all  the  wires ;  he  then,  by  moving  certain  tnaiSIm 
with  his  feet  and  levers  with  his  hands,  forms  this  Itai^ 
of  yam  into  a  row  of  loops ;  and  at  the  next  movemo^ 
when  forming  another  row  of  bends  or  loops,  he  links  tte 
one  row  into  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cbiil, 
which  chain,  extending  both  lengthwise  and  aciXMs,  coo- 
stitutes  the  web  of  the  stocking.  The  precise  mode  of  pro* 
ceoding,  even  if  described  at  much  length  and  illusbited 
by  figures,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  wi 
shall  therefore  not  enter  into  details  unsuitable  to  oar 
limits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  one  continuous  thread  forai 
both  warp  and  wefl,  if  we  may  apply  these  terms  to  Ibe 
stocking-web ;  and  as  the  thread  is  not  by  this  operttioi 
tied  into  knots  such  as  occur  in  making  nets,  the  media 
are  loose,  and  may  be  easily  undone  if  not  secured  at  the 
edges,  but  at  the  same  time  the  web  acquires  a  degree  d 
elasticity  which  no  other  form  of  woven  plexus  presenti. 

A  few  statistical  details,  and  a  notice  of  a  machine  te 
making  twelve  stockings  at  once,  will  be  found  under 
HosiEHY ;  while  the  following,  from  the  evidence  collecloi 
by  the  Factory  Commissioners,  will  show  the  mode  of  eo^ 
ducting  the  stocking-trade.    There  are  thre«  rliwci  nf 
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two  OT  three  hundred  bobbins,  arranged  through  a  comb 
or  reed,  coated  with  paste,  rubbed  with  the  bruBhes,  dried 
over  the  steam-heated  boxes,  and  wound  on  the  warp- 
beam  ;  thus  combining  both  warping-frame  and  dressing- 
machine  in  one. 

The  preparation  of  the  warp  in  the  loom,  comprising 
what  are  called  the  'drawing'  and  *  mounting,' is  more 
simple  for  the  power-loom  than  for  the  hand-loom,  but  is 


still  somewhat  intricate.  "When  howerer  this  if  c 
steam-power  does  all  the  rest :  it  forms  the  abed  « 
sion  or  the  warp  into  two  parts ;  it  throws  the  ahv 
drives  up  the  weft  with  the  batten ;  it  unwinds  tl 
from  the  warp-roller ;  and  winds  the  woven  mat 
the  cloth-roller.  Part  of  these  operations  may  I 
trated  by  Fig,  6,  in  which  some  of  the  mechi 
omitted  to  render  the  rest  more  clear.    The  wi 


v.iiuling  from  the  beam  X,  and  bending  round  the  roller 
B,  passes  through  the  two  leaves  of  heddles  CC,  by  which 
the  shed  is  formed  for  receiving  the  shuttle  at  D ;  and 
after  the  action  of  the  batten  (not  here  shown)  the  finished 
cloth  E  results. 

The  pressing,  finishing,  dressing,  &c.,  which  the  woven 
goods  receive,  whether  woven  by  the  power-loom  or  the 
hand-loom,  depend,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  the  fabric. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  by  which  the  plain 
^oods  become  diversified  with  ornament,  is  detailed  under 
Calico  Printing. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  the  recent  progress  of  power- 
weaving,  we  shall  conclude.  Mr.  Baines,  about  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  arrived  at  an  opinion,  from  the  estimates 
of  MessTs.  Cleland,  Kennedy,  Greg,  Banuatyne,  and 
others,  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  85,000  power-looms 
in  England,  and  15,(XX)  in  Scotland ;  and  he  stated  that 
while  power-looms  were  rapidly  increasing  every  year, 
there  was  no  proof  that  hand-looms  had  diminished.  The 
number  of  the  latter,  at  various  times  between  1824  and 
18^3,  has  been  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  hundred 
thousand.  Up  to  the  year  1833,  the  weaving  by  power- 
looms  was  chiefiy  confined  to  calicoes  and  fustians,  but  it 
is  gradually  being  employed  for  other  fabrics.  There  is 
one  cotton  factory  at  Stoctport  in  wliich  1300  power-looms 
are  employed  in  weaving  calico  ;  and  many  other  factories 
exhibit  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  amount  of  operations. 

What  must  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  system  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
A  boy  or  a  girl,  managing  two  power-looms,  can  produce 
three' or  four  times  as  much  cloth  in  a  jjiven  time  as  the 
best  hand-weaver;  and  cloth,  too,  which  is  much  more 
uniform  in  its  texture.  The  waf:es  per  piece  become  thus 
driven  down  step  by  step,  and  the  hardlj'-eamed  pittance 
of  the  hand-loom  weaver  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  liis  sui>- 
port.  The  Parliamentary  documents,  publislied  wifhin  the 
fast  ten  years,  comprise  several  large  folio  volumes  re- 
lating wfiolly  to  inquiries  made  into  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  hand-loom  weavers.  In  Mr.  Hickson's 
notes  and  obsenrations  on  this  subject,  forming  one  of  the 
Parliamentary  papers  for  1840,  he  gives  a  comparative 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  four  principal  classes  of 
hand-loom  weavers,  and  then  considers  the  various  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  cer- 
tain remedies  for  the  prt»sent  depression.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Baines,  who, 
shortly  before,  had  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that 
many  hand-loom  weavers  had  gone  to  work  in  the  steam- 
factories;  deeming  it  the  only  remedy  for  their  present 
«tate.    Mr.  Hickson's  words  are : — *  Tiie  trade  of  hand- 


loom  weaving  is  not  only  incapable  of  nnprovenit 
of  remaining  in  its  present  state.  The  best  irieiids 
weaver  are  those  who  would  advise  and  aasift  1 
transfer  his  labour  to  other  channels  of  indushy. 
cling  to  the  hand-loom,  his  condition  will  become 
from  day  to  day.  A  few  of  the  more  duSkd  d 
weavers  may  indeed  maintain  their  position,  bA  H 
of  the  many  (unless  their  intelligence  and  foreu|^ 
it  by  change  of  occupation)  is  decreasing  emiAoyiDe 
creasing  wages,  and  ultimate  destitution.*  (Reporfj 
Commissioners,  1840,  vol.  ix.,  p.  659.) 

W^EB.     [Weaving.] 

WEBBE,  SAMUEL,  an  eminent  composer  of  tta 
music  which  we  may  justly  claim  as  national,  wis! 
the  year  1740.  His  father,  who  held  an  office  nn 
British  government  at  Minorca,  dying  sudden!) 
leaving  his  property  in  such  a  state  that  his  familj 
profited  by  it,  his  widow  was  unable  to  give  hei 
liberal  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  i 
prenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker.  On  the  completifltt 
term,  however,  he  abandoned  a  pursuit  so  little  n 
his  expansive  mind,  and  commenced  the  study 
Latin  language.  But  his  mother  dyinjg  shortly  •< 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  following  the  cxu 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  copied  music  as  a  means  of  i 
ence,  though  knowing  but  very  little  of  the  art.  T 
to  an  acciuaintance  with  a  German,  named  Bli 
organist  of  the  Bavarian  chapel,  who  initiated  him 
principles  of  music.  His  unwearied  industry  and  ]M 
enabled  him  not  only  to  support  himself  by  copyil 
to  acquire,  in  addition  to  the  Latin,  a  knowleoje 
French  and  Italian  languages.  He  now  began  1 
lessons  in  music,  and  soon  after  to  compose,  and 
successful  in  the  latter  attempt,  that,  at  the  age  of  I 
six,  he  gained  a  gold  prize-medal  from  the  Catch-C 
the  best  canon.  In  17C8  he  was  rewarded,  by  th 
elegant  society,  by  a  medal  for  liis  simple  but  b« 
cloe,  *  A  a:encrous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knowii 
immediately  established  his  reputation. 

From  the  year  which  first  witnessed  his  sueoe 
composer,  to  1792,  Mr.  Webbe  had  twenty-seven 
awarded  to  him  by  the  same  club,  for  gleea»  i 
canons,  and  odes.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  tl 
of  his  finest  works,  including  that  matchless  pro^ 
•  When  winds  breathe  soft,'  failed  in  obtaining  the 
honours  bestowed  on  works  of  far  inferior  merit, 
must  be  confessed  that  some  of  his  medals  were  gi^ 
for  compositions  now  forgotten ;  among  which  to 
were  the  reward  of  useless  pieces  of  musical  med 
called  canons. 
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the  ilnt  two  years,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  attention.  But 
his  account  of  himself  and  his  compositions  seems  to  have 
been  discontinued  in  1818,  and  we  have  no  means  of  filling 
up  the  interval  between  that  period  and  1822,  in  which 
year  he  brought  out,  at  Berlin,  his  greatest  work,  *  Der  Freis- 
chiitz,'  the  text,  or  libretto,  by  his  friend  and  countryman 
Kind.  Not  only  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  music,  but 
the  deep  thought  it  evinced,  immediately  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  a  copy 
of  the  work  having  been  sent  to  London  and  obtained  oy 
the  editor  of  •  The  Harmonicon,*  an  extract  from  it  ap- 
peared, in  January,  1823,  in  the  first  number  of  that  peri- 
odical. This  gentleman  lost  no  time  in  mentioning  the 
opera  in  strong  terms  to  the  proprietor  of  the  English 
Opera-House,  who,  fearing  to  incur  the  expense  of  getting 
it  up,  declined  the  attempt.  From  the  same  quarter  it 
was  then  recommended  to  Drury  Lane,  and  afterwards  to 
Covent  Grarden,  but  with  a  similar  result.  However,  other 
specimens  of  the  work,  and  among  them  the  beautiful 
Cavatina,  appearing  in  the  *  Harmonicon,'  and  public 
attention  having  thus  been  called  to  it,  the  opera  was  at 
length  performed,  July  23rd,  1824,  at  the  English  Opera- 
House,  and  produced  as  great  an  effect  in  London  as  it  had 
done  in  Benin.  In  the  following  October  it  was  given  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  in  November  at  Drury  Lane, 
with  the  most  brilliant  success  at  both  houses.  On  the 
8th  of  December  '  Der  Freischiitz,'  under  the  title   of 

•  Robin  des  Bois,'  was  brought  out  in  Paris,  at  the  Od6on, 
and  though  it  did  not  make  the  same  powerful  impression 
on  a  French  as  on  an  English  audience,  its  effect  was  suffi- 
ciently flattering  to  the  composer,  who  nevertheless  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  surreptitious  means  by 
which  his  music  had  been  procured,  and  of  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  prepared.  His  two  expostu- 
latory  letters  to  the  manager  of  tne  Od^on  on  this  subject 
were  published  in  the  *  Harmonicon,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  41. 

In  November,  1823,  Weber  produced  at   Vienna  his 

•  Eujpyanthe,*  which  was  not  at  first  received  with  the  en- 
thusiasm his  *  Freischiitz '  had  excited.  It  is  perhaps  too 
serious,  and  certainly  not  written  in  a  popular  manner ; 
but  the  more  it  became  known,  the  more  it  was  admired, 
and  the  overture  is  one  of  the  composer's  happiest  flights 
of  genius. 

In  1825  Weber  received  a  visit  at  Dresden  from  Mr.  C. 
Kemble,  then  the  spirited  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  theatre, 
for  the  pui  pose  of  inviting  him  to  compose  an  opera  for 
tlic  English  stage,  and  to  superintend  its  production  in 
London;  an  engagement  which  he  willingly  undertook. 
The  terms  were  five  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Planch^  pro- 
vided the  drama,  which  was  entitled  *  Oberon,  or  the  Elf- 
King's  Oath,*  and  founded  on  Wieland's  celebrated  poem. 
In  1826,  on  the  12th  of  April,  it  was  brought  out,  and 
though  at  first  some  of  its  beauties  were  not  discovered  by 
those  who  were  unaccustomed  to  music  of  so  original 
and  high  an  order,  yet  they  were  folly  felt  by  competent 
judges.  The  author  was  greeted  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
ner by  the  audience,  and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his 
public  reception  and  the  success  of  hb  work,  which  had 
twenty-seven  representations,  twenty-four  of  which  were 
conducted  by  the  composer.  But  it  was  now  apparent 
that  he  was  suffering  under  pulmonary  disease.  His 
journey  to  Ix)ndon  in  an  unfavourable  season,  and  his 
arrival  in  Febniary,  in  the  worst  weather  possible,  aggra- 
vated his  malady :  nevertheless  he  bore  up  manfully  against 
his  sufferings.  On  the  2Gth  of  May  he  had  a  benefit  con- 
cert at  the  Argyll  Rooms ;  *  but  we  regret  to  add,*  says 
the  •  Harmonicon,'  •  and  blush  for  our  country  when  we 
state,  that  the  room  was  not  much  more  than  half  full,  and 
among  the  company  were  very  few — two  or  three  at  the 
utmost— of  the  highest  class.  M.  von  Weber  had  scarcely 
strength  enough  left  to  get  through  the  business  as  con- 
ductor. At  the  conclusion  he  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  and 
was  so  exhausted  as  to  create  considerable  alarm  in  the 
by-standers.'  On  Monday,  the  5th  of  June,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  was  found  in  a  lifeless  state  in  his  bed.  His 
funeral  was  delayed  a  considerable  time  by  tlie  endeavour 
to  obtain  permission  to  deposit  his  remains  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedra] ;  but  this  could  not  be  granted  in  a  Protestant 
church,  as  his  friends  resolved  to  have  a  Requiem  sung  at 
his  obsequies,  he  having  always  professed  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  length  the  interment  took 
£]ace,  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chap|el, 
[oorfields ;  and  the  followen,  comiiting  chiefly  of  distin- 


guished professors  and  amateurs,  were  so  iiiime» 
fill  sixteen  mourning  coaches. 

Weber  was  a  man  who  would  have  stood  pron 
any  station  of  life  demanding  the  exertion  of  ouic 
fUl  intellect.  His  mind,  naturally  strong  and  ac 
enlarged  by  education,  and  highly  cultivated  by  < 
reading  and  the  society  of  litersry  and  scientmc 
His  manners  were  calm  and  polite,  and  his  con 
was  remarkable  not  only  for  ^ood  sense,  but  for 
of  pleasant  sententiousness  which  closely  bordere 
His  morals  were  irreproachable,  and  he  well  si 
on  every  occasion,  the  character  of  an  honourabl 
man.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sons  to  deplon 
timely  loss  of  an  excellent  husbvJid  and  father. 

WEBSTER,  JOHN,  Uke  many  of  his  ereat 
contemporaries,  has  left  few  authentic  recorasof  li 
beyond  his  works.  We  know  not  where  he  was 
where  he  was  educated.  The  earliest  notice  well 
is  in  the  papers  of  Henslowe,  where  he  is  mentioas 
ing  plays  in  conjunction  with  Dekker,  Drayton,  II 
Munday,  Chettle,  Heywood,  and  Wentworth  Smi 
first  work  of  his  own  which  he  published  was  'T 
Devil.'  This  was  printed  in  1612.  In  1623  was  ] 
his  other  great  play,  *  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.'  •  A) 
Virginia'  was  printed  in  1654.  These  are  the  W( 
which  the  fame  of  Webster  is  principally  built ; 
tainly  they  exhibit  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  t 
band  of  writers  who  rose  up  as  the  later  contempo 
the  successors  of  Shakspere.  His  pathos  is  oc< 
too  laboured,  and  his  command  over  pity  and  ten 
ried  far  beyond  the  region  of  pleasurable  emotion 
is  essentisJl^  a  great  dramatist,  accomplishing  hi 
with  a  temble  earnestness  which  few  have  equa 
thus  speaks  of  himself  in  the  address  to  the  reade 
to  the  *  White  Devil :'— *  To  those  who  report  1 1 
time  in  finishing  this  tragedy,  I  confess  I  do  noli 
a  goose-quill  winged  with  two  feathers ;  and  if 
needs  msdce  it  my  fault,  I  must  answer  them  wit 
Euripides  to  Alcestides,  a  tra|^c  writer :  Alcestidi 
ing  that  Euripides  had  only,  in  three  days,  cooipa 
verses,  whereas  himself  had  written  three  imndned 
tellest  truth,  (quoth  he)  but  here's  the  diffevence  ;U 
only  be  read  for  three  days,  whereas  mine  shall 
three  ages."  *  The  works  of  Webster  were  flrst 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Dyce,  in  1830. 

WEDEL,  GEORG  WOLFGANG,  was  bom  j 
in  Lusatia,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant  mi 
the  12th  of  November,  1645.  His  early  studies ' 
sued  at  the  college  of  his  native  place,  from  w 
was  sent  to  Jena,  where,  after  having  taken  his 
Master  of  Arts,  he  graduated  in  medicine.  He 
tinguished whilst  a  student  for  his  knowledge  of! 
and  mathematics,  as  well  as  for  his  poetical  powei 
taking  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Jena,  he  visit 
universities  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  and  tl 
menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Gotha. 
remained  till  1673,  when  he  was  invited  to  fill  th< 
medicine  at  Jena.  He  occupied  this  chair  for  u{ 
fifty  years,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  September,  172 
men  have  left  behind  them  more  works  than  W 
among  a  nation  of  laborious  writers  he  was  on 
most  laborious.    He  published  several  distinct 


various  departments  of  medical  science,  and  up 
display  CTeat  research  as  well  as  learning.  He  ' 


three  hunared  academical  dissertations.     All 


a  good  Classical  scholar,  having  had  it  in  conteiD| 
one  time  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Greek  B 
he  was  well  versed  in  Oriental  literature,  espec 
Arabic.  In  his  medical  opinions  he  was  a  discip) 
Helmont  and  Sylvius,  and  he  adopted  without  em 
absurd  opinions  of  these  writers  on  the  action  of  m 
Amid  the  immense  mass  of  his  writing  there 
curious  and  interesting;  matter,  but  his  mind  was  t 
occupied  with  the  opinions  of  others  to  have  ai 
own,  so  that  his  influence  has  been  much  less  th 
whose  writings  do  not  amount  to  a  tithe  of  Um 
own.  He  had  a  large  private  practice,  and  was 
able  for  his  kindness  to  the  poor  and  his  punctoai 
public  matters,  so  much  so  tnat  all  his  biogra]^» 
surprise  at  the  great  amount  of  his  laboura.  Ha 
in  much  esteem  by  the  men  of  his  day.  He  wai 
her  of  the  Leopoldme  Academy,  under  the  name 
cules,'  and  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  oC  A 
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rfaich  they  tend  to  recover  their  ori^nal  state:  let  these 
»e  represented  by  mp  and  nq  respectively ;  or,  in  terms  of 
be  force  of  gravity,  by  mgp  and  ngq.  Then  ngq  will 
epresent  the  motive  force  by  which  the  movement  of  the 

ngq     .__ 
ailing  body  is  resisted  after  the  impact,  or  --p-.wiU  re- 
present the  retardative  force  ag:ainst  that  body. 
But  from  the  equality  of  action  and  re-action  we  have 

np=:nq;  whence  r=~.  and  P+^*  or  the  sum  of  the 

jompressions,  is  equal  to q  :  let  this  be  represented 

tru         ,  ngq         mngs 

namics,  accelerative  or  retardative  force  is  represented  by 
^,  V  here  being  the  velocity  of  the  falling  body  at  any 

time  /  between  the  instant  of  impact  and  that  at  which  its 
motion  is  extinguished  by  the  resistance  :  therefore 
vdo  ^^S^ 

and  integrating,  V  representing  the  velocity  at  the  instant 
of  impact,  at  which  time  i=0, 

"^-^  (7/l-h«)P 

But  when  the  wedge  begins  to  move,  the  friction  is  equal 
to  the  force  by  wliich  the  falling  body  is  compressed ; 

mns 


therefore,  making  Q  equal  to 


(=  nq)   we    have 


n-i-m 
sz=:—^ ^:  which    being  substituted  in  the  above 

It  771 

equation,  we  have 


t;«=V«- 


{n'\-m)gq^ 
mnF 


Now  the  wedge  being  uniformly  resisted  by  friction 
while  moving  in  consequence  of  the  impact,  the  retardar 

gQ 
tive  force/,  expressed  in  times  of  gravity,  will  be  pjnfy' 

W  representing  the  weight  of  the  wedge  in  terms  homolo- 

gous  to  P.    Therefore  since,  by  Dynamics,  «=  ^^ ;  if  we 

represent  the  space  through  which  the  wedge  moves  in 
the  direction  Mu  by  z,  we  have,  on  substituting  for  v*  and/ 
their  values,  and  for  V*  putting  its  equivalent  2gh,  where  A 
is  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  V, 

The  values  of  m  and  w,  that  is,  of  -p-  and  -q-,  may  be 

found,  since  c,  the  modulus  for  iron,  is  known  to  be  about 
10,000,000  feet;  and  consecjuently  the  relation  between 
s  and  Q  can  be  determined  in  numbers. 

WEDGWOOD,  JOSIAH,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1730,  at  Burslem,  in  Staflfordshire,  where  his  father,  Thomas 
Wedgwood,  and  some  other  members  of  his  family,  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ;  a  branch  of  indus- 
try then  in  so  very  imperfect  a  state  that,  independent  of 
the  supply  of  porcelain  from  China  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
classes,  England  imported  large  quantities  of  porcelain 
and  various  kinds  of  earthenware  from  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  for  domestic  use.  His  education  was  very 
limited ;  and  the  low  social  position  of  the  class  from  which 
he  sprung  is  implied,  rather  than  distinctly  expressed,  by 
the  locaT  historian,  Simeon  Shaw,  who  remarks  that 
•  acarcely  any  person  in  Burslem  learned  more  than  mere 
reading  and  writing  until  about  1750,  when  some  indivi- 
duals endowed  the  free-school  for  instructing  youth  to  read 
the  Bible,  write  a  fair  hand,  and  know  the  primary  rules  of 
arithmetic'  The  little  opportunity  that  Wedgwood  had 
for  self-improvement  is  further  indicated  by  me  circum- 
stance stated  by  Shaw,  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  Jo- 
■iah  worked  in  his  elder  bi-other's  pottery  as  a  thrower,  his 
father  beini?  already  dead.  The  small-pox,  which  left  an 
incurable  lameness  in  his  right  leg,  so  as  afterwards  to 
require  amputation,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  pot- 
ter 8  wheel.   After  a  time  he  left  Burslem,  ami  entered  into 


partnership  with  a  person  named  EUurriBon,  at  Stol 

during  this  partnership,  which  was  toon  diasolved,  h 

for  the  production  of^  ornamental  pottery  is  said 

first  developed  itself.    He  then  became  connected 

person  named  Wheildon,  with  whom  be   manu 

knife-handles  in  imitation  of  agate  and  tortoiaeahel 

table-plates,  green    pickle  leavea»    and   similar 

Wheilaon  however  was  deriving  considerable  pro 

other  departments  of  the  pottery  buaineaa,  and  wu 

ing  to  embark  in  the  new  branches  for  which  Wi 

hiS  so  great  a  predilection.  Wedgwood  therefore 

to  Burslem  in  1759,  and  set  up  for  himself^  in 

thatched  manufactory,  where  he  continued  to  ra 

ornamental  articles  as  are  mentioned  above.    Hit 

being  prosperous,  he  soon  took  a  second  manufactoi 

he  made  white  stone-ware,  and   a  third,  at  wt 

produced  the  improved  cream-coloured  ware  by  i 

gained  so  much  celebrity.    In  1763  two  of  tus  r 

who  had  worked  a  considerable  pottery,  retired  fri 

ness,  but  he  continued  industrious  anq   perseveri 

certainly,'  observes  Shaw,  *  there  was  room  then  fi 

person,  in  a  manufacture  gradually  rising  into  < 

and  in  whose  several  brancnes  he  aoon  acquired  en 

Of  the  new  cream-coloured  ware,  of  which  an  ac 

given  under  Earthenware,  vol.  ix.,  p.  243,  W. 

presented  some  articles  to  Queen  Charlotte,  who  tl 

ordered  a  complete  table  service,  and  was  so  plea 

its  execution  as  to  appoint  him  her  potter.    Sevei 

kinds  of  ware  invented  by  Wedgjwood  are  mentiom 

article  above  cited,  where  also  is  given  a  quotati< 

the  *  Travels'  of  Faujas  Saint  Fond,  winch  shows  hov 

the  fame  of  Wedgwood's  pottery  had  spread  before  1 

at  which  the  traveller  wrote,  about  the  commence 

the  French  revolution.    Wedgwood  opened  a  ware 

the  metropolis,  at  which  the  productions  of  his  ii 

might  be  freely  inspected,  and  in  his  partner,  Mr. 

who  managed  the  London  business,  he  found  a  vali 

adjutor,  whose  extensive  knowledge  in  many  depi 

of  literature  and  science,  and  acquaintance  with  m 

nent  patrons  of  art,  greatly  assisted  him  in  the 

branches  of  his  manufacture,  and   especiallj  in  ol 

the  loan  of  specimens  of  sculpture,  vases,  cameo 

lios,  medallions,  and  seals,  suitable  for  imitation 

of  the  processes  he  had  introduced.     Some  pex 

trusted  to  him  valuable  sets  of  oriental  porcelai 

like  purpose  ;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  lent  spe< 

antient  art  from  Herculaneum,  of  which  Wedgwoo 

nious  workmen  produced  the  most  accurate  and 

copies.    While  Wedgwood  was  prosecuting  these 

of  his  art,  the  Portland  or  Barberini  Vase  was  of 

sale,  and,  considering  that  many  persons  to  whom 

ginal  was  unattainable  might  be  willing  to  pay  ah 

price  for  a  good  imitation  of  it,  he  endeavoured  to  ] 

it,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  o£Per  an  advan 

each  bidding  of  the  duchess  of  Portland,  until  at 

his  motive  being  ascertained,  he  was  offered  the  lo 

vase  on  condition  of  withdrawing  his  opposition,  ai 

quently  the  duchess  became  the  purchaser,  at  the 

eighteen  hundred  guineas.    Shaw  states  that  Wi 

sold  the  iifty  copies  which  he  subsequently  execute 

guineas  each,  but  that  his  expenditure  in  producing 

said  to  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  sum  thus  o 

According  to  Allan  Cunningham's  'Lives  of  then 

nent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects*  i 

p.  286),  Flaxman  was  one  ol  the  artists  employed  b 

wood  in  the  preparation  of  models  for  the  beautiful 

art  which  he  was  the  first,  in  modem  times,  to  ci 

pottery.    By  numerous  experiments  upon  various 

clay  and  colouring  substances,  he  succeeded  in  p 

the  most  delicate  cameos,  medallions,  and  miniatui 

of  sculpture,  in  a  substance  so  extremely  hard,  am 

adapted  to  resist  all  ordinary  causes  of  destruction  o 

that  they  appear  likely  to  exceed  even  the  bronza 

quity  in  durabiUty.   Another  important  discoveiy 

him  was  that  of  painting  on  vases  and  similar  aitid 

out  the  glossy  appearance  of  ordinary  painting  on  ] 

or  earthenware ;  an  art  which  was  practised  by  thf 

Etruscans,  but  which  appears  to  nave  been  lost  f 

time  of  Pliny.    The  indestructibility  of  some  dC  t 

rendered  them  extremely  valuable  for  the  form 

chemical  vessels,  particularly  those  exposed  to  th 

of  acids.    The  fame  of  his  operations  was  such 

works  at  Buralem,  and  subsequently  at  £trari%  i 
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up.  Winter  tares  which  may  be  cut  before  the  charlock 
perfects  its  seeds,  will  help  to  destroy  it,  and  if  they  are 
succeeded  by  turnips  there  will  be  little  charlock  left  in 
autumn.  Wherever  it  appears  and  raises  its  yellow  flower 
it  must  be  pulled  out,  whatever  be  the  cost,  and  care  must 
he  taken  to  carry  the  plants  out  of  the  field  to  bum  or  rot 
them;  for  the  seeds  will  vegetate  when  they  are  but  half 
ripe  in  the  pods.  We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  weed, 
because  it  is  one  which  infests  many  of  our  best  soils,  and 
which  must  be  eradicated  before  the  land  can  be  properly 
cultivated. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  last  is  the  wild  radish,  Raphanus 
raphanistrum,  which  is  often  also  called  charlock,— the 
mode  of  destruction  is  the  same. 

Papaver  Rhcnas,  or  Corn-Poppy,  infests  some  soils  in 
particular  seasons.  If  the  seed  is  allo\Ved  to  ripen  and 
shed  it  will  increase  rapidly :  good  tillage  however  soon 
destroys  it:  clover  and  tares  which  are  cut  while  the  poppv 
is  in  flower  generally  eradicate  it.  In  some  seasons  it  wifl 
appear  in  great  profusion,  and  in  others  not  a  plant  will  be 
seen. 

Ceniaurea  CyanuSy  or  Blue-Bottle,  is  seldom  found  in 
any  quantity,  except  where  there  is  a  slovenly  culture,  or 
two  white  crops  are  taken  in  succession,  a  practice  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  obsolete. 

Chrysanthemum  segetum^  Com-IVrarygold,  infests  some 
Foils  and  must  be  eradicated  by  careful  weeding ;  when 
the  crops  are  drilled,  this  is  not  a  difficult  task. 

Pyrethnim  hiodorum^  Corn -Feverfew,  often  called  May- 
weea,  as  is  also  the  wild  chamomile,  often  infests  the  crops 
of  com,  and  with  even'  caro  in  weedinp:  some  of  the  seeds 
will  be  carried  to  the  barn.  We  may  here  observe  gene- 
rally, that  where  the  corn  is  reaped  by  the  sickle  and  a 
long  stubble  is  left,  the  seeds  of  weeds  remain  on  the 
land,  and  although  some  of  them  are  eaten  by  birds,  yet 
many  are  ploughed  in  al^er  the  stubble  has  been  raked  off 
or  mown.  Whereas  if  the  com  is  mown  or  cut  close  to 
the  ground,  which  is  called  fagging  or  bagging  it,  all  the 
weeds  are  tied  up  with  the  com  and  go  into  the  bam  or 
stack:  and  if  care  be  taken  in  the  winnowing  and  sifting 
of  the  com  to  separate  the  smaller  seeds  from  the  straw 
and  bum  them  in  a  heap,  the  straw  will  be  clean  and  the 
dung  of  the  cattle  will  contain  no  seeds  of  weeds.  This  is 
by  far  the  best  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  by  careful  hoeing 
and  weeding  and  burning  the  small  seeds,  the  land  maybe 
kept  tolerably  free  from  seed-weeds. 

The  Sow- Thistle,  Sfmchus  oleraceus^  often  raises  its 
head  above  the  corn.  The  seeds  are  blown  about  by  the 
winds,  and  if  the  hedges  and  headlands  are  not  kept  clear 
of  them,  they  will  sow  themselves  in  all  directions ;  but  it 
is  a  conspicuous  plant,  and  easily  pulled  out  by  hand  before 
its  flower  expands.  To  destroy  thistles,  in  general,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cut  them  down  just  as  the  flower  is  ex- 
panding ;  the  roots  will  then  die,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  the 
united  attention  of  the  farmers  in  a  district,  thistles  may 
easily  be  eradicated.  In  some  places  the  infirm  paupers 
are  employed  in  pulling  up  all  the  thistles  in  the  hedges 
which  border  the  roads,  and  wherever  they  make  their 
appearance  in  the  highways  and  lanes  of  a  parish.  This 
practice  cannot  be  too  generally  recommended,  for  the 
hedges  and  ditches  and  the  sides  of  roads  and  lanes  are 
often  perfect  nurseries  of  weeds. 

Arctium  Lavpa  (Burdock),  is  aver}-  common  weed  in 
fields;  but  with  a  little  care  it  is  easily  extirpated. 

Agrostemma  GithagOj  or  Corn-Cockle,  is  a  very  injuri- 
ous weed,  because  its  seeds  ripen  about  the  time  of  hanest, 
and  from  its  size  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  the  corn 
by  sitting ;  it  contains  a  farina  which  is  oily  and  when 
ground  with  the  com  greatly  deteriorates  the  flour.  Tlie 
only  mode  of  extirpation  is  by  hand  weeding. 

Steilana  mediae  or  Common  Chickweed,  is  a  small  plant 
which  grows  abundantly  on  light  soils  which  have  been 
abundantly  manured.  If  it  be  allowed  to  overspread  the 
grdund  it  will  choak  the  young  crops,  especially  turnips, 
carrots,  and  all  slow-growing  seeds.  Drilling  the  crops  and 
early  hoeing  them  is  the  best  means  of  destroying  this 
weed  ;  as  soon  as  the  crop  gets  above  the  chickweed,  it  is 
soon  destroyed,  if  the  latter  covers  the  around  well.  It 
often  does  harm  to  young  clover,  but  the  latter  soon  over- 
jwwers  it.  Tares  smother  it  readily.  The  same  observa- 
tions are  applicable  to  the  Spergula  arvensis^  or  Com- 
Spurrey,  a  larger  variety  of  whien  however  is  cultivated 
fui  excellent  food  for  milch  cows. 


Galium  aparine^  or  Goose-Grass,  also  called  Clei 
a  weed  which  is  dispersed  by  the  seeds  attaching 
selves  to  the  wool  ol  sheep  by  means  of  hooks  wiU: 
they  are  provided.  Tliey  increase  rapidly,  in  soo 
if  they  are  not  carefully  pulled  up  and  the  hedges 
of  them. 

Urtica  urens.  Stinging  Nettles,  generally  grow  wl 
ground  has  been  strongly  manured,  especially  wher 
of  dung  have  lain.  They  are  seldom  very  troubleso 
are  easily  eradicated  by  repeatedly  ploughing,  aw 
gardens  more  than  fields. 

Polygonum  Convolvulus,  Climbing  Buckwhea 
very  troublesome  weed,  which  winds  round  the  si 
the  corn  and  often  overtops  them.  The  seeds  are 
be  nutritious  and  not  to  injure  the  oats  when  mixi 
them ;  but  in  wheat  it  is  very  destructive,  and  din 
the  product  while  it  injures  the  quality  of  the  com. 

All  the  common  grasses  are  weeds  in  coni-fieldi. 
the  altemate  husbandry  are  introduced  in  the  reguJ 
tivation.  When  the  grass  is  ploughed  up,  if  then 
not  covered  sufficiently  so  as  to  rot,  tufts  of  gras 
which  greatly  increase  to  the  injury  of  the  n« 
However  carefully  the  land  may  be  ploughed,  if  it ' 
immediately,  the  roots  of  gra<«  will  be  raised  to  the 
by  the  harrows.  The  only  remedy  is  to  have  the 
fully  forked  out,  and  carried  to  some  comer  or  waj 
there  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  dung-heap  or  c 
When  the  land  is  ploughed  up  before  winter  and 
sown  in  spring,  the  grass  will  be  rotten  and  hav( 
vegetative  power. 

The  Bearded  Wild  Oat,  Arena  fatua^  is  a  very 
some  plant  and  sometimes  almost  exceeds  the  tn 
quantity :  but  this  can  only  be  the  case  with  very 
farmers.  It  ripens  sooner  than  the  com  and  sheds 
before  harvest.  Crops  cut  green  for  fodder,  such 
winter  barley,  and  tares,  repeated  if  neces&ar}',  soor 
this  weed,  which  has  no  perennial  root. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  common  annual  ar 
nial  weeds.  They  may  all  be  easily  destroyed  by  i 
at  the  time  when  they  have  pushed  up  their  se€ 
and  the  flower  is  about  to  expand  ;  if  they  are  ci 
that  time  they  seldom  recover.  Hoeing  them  wh 
young,  unless  the  weather  be  dry  enough  to  scoi 
roots  exposed,  often  increase  them  instead  of  ViWin] 
But  the  last-mentioned  weeds  are  easily  got  rit 
comparison  with  those  which  have  perennial  nx 
some  of  which  increase  the  faster  the  more  the  r 
divided.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  tc 
attention  is  paid  to  the  weeds  in  our  upland  n 
and  pastures.  One  would  imagine  that  every  plan 
increases  the  weight  of  the  hay  or  covers  the  gr 
spring  is  wholesome  for  cattle,  whereas  many  ar 
mental  when  they  are  eaten  for  want  of  better  fo 
this  kind  are  the  ranunculi,  commonly  called  butt 
which,  far  from  deserving  this  name,  are  never  tou< 
the  cows,  so  long  as  they  can  find  other  food.  \ 
going  the  length  of  ascribing  to  the  butter-cups  the 
of  causing  epidemic  diseases  in  cattle,  and  even 
who  eat  of  the  milk  and  butter  of  cows  who  ha^ 
I  them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  the  cows  are  foi 
j  hunger  to  eat  many  of  them,  they  may  be  very  iiyu; 
their  health  and  to  the  production  of  good  milk.  K 
:  plants  have  strong  perennial  roots,  they  take  posse 
I  rich  moist  soils  to  the  exclusion  of  good  grasses. 
not  very  abundant  the  plants  may  be  weeded  out  bj 
of  a  sharp  spud  or  hoe,  and  the  expense  will  1 
repaid  in  the  quality  of  the  hay  or  pa«lure.  Whe 
are  very  abundant  the  only  remedy  is  to  break 
grass  in  autumn,  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  frost  in 
take  a  crop  of  corn  next  season,  and  lay  it  rougl 
the  winter  after.  In  the  succeeding  spring  the  land 
inoculated  with  good  tufts  of  grass,  and  before  tl 
year  an  improved  pasture  will  have  been  formed 
this  is  too  much  trouble,  it  may  be  summer-fallow 
sown  in  August  with  pure  seeds  of  the  best  grasses 
is  expensive,  as  a  whole  year's  produce  is  lost,  but  tl 
sequent  pasture  will  be  so  mut-h  better,  that  the  e 
may  be  considered  as  a  profitable  investment.  Th 
common  species  of  butter-cup  are  the  Kanuncuhv 
repenSf  and  bulbosus:  the  flammula  is  highly  poll 
but  not  common,  except  in  marshy  pastures. 

Senecio  Jacobceay  or  Rag  Wort,  is  another  titmb 
weed ;  but  as  sheep  eat  it  readily  when  young,  it  ii 
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Egy[>fiam<*  from  whom  he    »cem.i  to  «iy  it  wat  borroff^rd 
in   bittT   lime*  by  the  Oivt^k*  and  cilfu'i    nrdMiT*     //s/, 
/?o?rt,,  jkXxviL  IB,  l*dt  and  fhe  note  in  R- 
Tlie  aK»ertimi  whit^h  issotndimu*  tnad*',  tl^ 
Ilorodiitini  the  Egyptian^  Imd  a  wttdi  of  ^evLU  ^ 
tilber  mitiibcr  ot  day*t  i*  a  ini^takt;.     H<^  sinif  <, 

HJj  thfit  the  Kjrrptiarw  invi-nted  tti**  movilft,  an.l  rivi^^-tji  d 
nwh  duy  to  some  deity.  It  is  certain  that  the  v^'eek  w :i«* 
unknown  t^n  the  Grrek*  nf  the  cJa*sieal  i!igc%  wnd  al^o  to 
th*'  Rrfmanjs  till  it  wa^i  ^ntilujiliy  ndupf^jd,  alnng  with 
Chn*4Tmni*y,  nnder  the  later  em pi^rori^v 

The  cnrinufi  paM^acL-  we  lia-vc  fet'erred  to  iTi  Dion  (TiT-*iHiti« 
is  th*?  honrec  ol  aJl  that  ia  knoT?^Ti  as  to  the  orig'm  of  the 
name:*  thiit  have  been  s^vcn  to  the  days  of  the  week.  The 
Ptolemaic  arrange  mt*nl  of  the  heavenly  bodi^-i  acegrdinj^ 
to  their  di«tant*e»  frt»m  the  earth  Is  in  this  order  r— Saturn, 
Jupiter^  Mar»,  the  San,  Venus,  Mercmy,  the  l\loon  (Saturn 
bem;;  the  motJl  distant);  and  it  tvaa  a  principle  ^i  the 
rintient  iwtrolop^'  thai  the*e  planets  presided  m  thi*  •tie- 
cession  over  r  '"  of  the  day.  Upon  this  nation,  il"  the 
fii*1  hour  Im  ^5  Satnra,  it  vfill  be  found  that  th-e 
25ih  for  tir^t  iKvnr  111  ilie  second  dari  will  tiall  to  the  Snn ; 
1 1 10  41Jth  (or  f^rtt  of  the  third  ds*v  j'to  the  Moon;  the  73fd 
■  or  fiTift  of  the  rotiHli  d:iy)  to  ivf sir» ;  the  OTth  (Or  flrnt  o< 
the  fifth  dav)  to  Mer^urj*;  ttie  l'<:Ur  (or  t^ml  «f  the  HXtb 
dayjtc  Jiipitfl?;  and  tlie"  I45th  ^or  tirst  of  the  seventh  day* 
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to  Vemis.  Dies  Satumt  (the  day  of  Saturn),  Diet  Shlii 
(the  day  of  the  Sun),  &c.,  are  accordingly  the  Latin  desig- 
nations that  have  been  given  to  the  days  of  the  week ;  and 
from  these  have  been  formed  the  modem  names  used  in 
different  countries,  either  by  literal  translation  (in  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  other  languages  of  the  Latin 
stock),  or  (in  the  Teutonic  tongues)  by  the  substitution,  in 
tome  cases,  for  the  classical  god  of  the  corresponding  deity 
of  northern  paganism.  Thus  the  deity  of  the  Old  Saxons 
most  resembling  Mars  being  held  to  be  Tiw,  or  Tiu,  the 
day  of  Mars  was  called  by  them,  after  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  Tiwes  daeg,  whence  our  Tuesday  (and  pro- 
bably also  the  modem  German  Dienstag) ;  for  a  similar 
reason  the  day  of  Mercury  received  the  name  of  Wodnes 
daeg  (that  is,  Woden's  day),  whence  our  Wednesday  (and 
the  old  German  Odinstag,  for  which  Mittwoche,  Mid-week, 
is  now  used) ;  the  day  of  Jupiter,  Thunres  daeg,  or  Thor's 
day  (whence  our  Thursday,  and  the  modem  German  Don- 
nerstag) ;  and  the  day  of  Venus,  Frige  daeg,  or  Friga's 
day  (whence  our  Friday). 

Dion  Cassius  however  further  states  that  the  planetary 
theory  from  which  the  denominations  of  the  days  of  the 
week  have  thus  been  derived  is  itself  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  musical  intervals.  A  highly  curious  exposition 
of  this  idea  has  been  given  by  the  Abb6  Roussier,  in  a 
Memoir  on  the  Music  of  the  Antients,  printed  in  the 
•  M^moires  de  Tr6voux,'  for  November  and  December, 
1770,  and  August,  1771. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  week  of  seven  dm  is 
not  only  a  recognised  space  of  time  in  the  antient  Brah- 
minicaf  astronomy,  but  that  the  days  (beginning  with 
Soucravaram,  the  day  of  Venus,  or  our  Friday)  are  named 
in  succession  after  the  same  planets  or  heavenly  bodies  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  I>atins.  Upon  this  subject  see 
Bailly's  *  Astronomic  Indienne  et  Orientale,*  and  various 
papers  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  and  others  m  the  '  Asiatic  Re- 
searches.' The  subject  of  the  week  in  Iso  discussed  by 
Bohlen,  *  Das  Alte  Indien,'  ii.  214. 

WEENINX,  JAN  BAPTIST,  called  « the  Old,'  a  dis- 
tinguished Dutch  painter,  who  excelled  in  almost  every 
department  of  painting, — in  histoiy,  portrait,  animal,  land- 
scape, and  manne  painting.  He  was  the  son  of  Jan  Wee- 
ninx,  an  architect  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1621,  but  he  lost  his  father  when  very  young.  He  was 
first  apprenticed  by  his  mother  to  a  bookseller,  but  he  so 
perseverinfijly  nei^lected  everything  except  drawing,  that  his 
mother  placed  him  first  with  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Jan 
Micker,  and  then  with  Abraham  Bloemaart  at  Utrecht, 
with  whom  he  soon  made  great  progress :  he  studied  after- 
wards two  years  with  Nicolas  Mojert,  and  acquired  his  style 
of  execution  perfectly.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Weenmx 
maiTied  the  daughter  of  the  landscape-painter  Giles  Hon- 
dekoeter,  the  grandfather  of  Melchior  Hondckoeter.  Four 
years  alter  his  marriage  he  went  alone  to  Rome,  intending 
to  remain  only  a  short  time  there ;  but  his  own  inclination, 
and  the  many  orders  he  received  from  the  cardinal  Pam- 
fili  and  others,  proloncred  his  stay  there  to  four  years,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  the  importunities  of  his  wife  and 
friends  to  return  to  Holland.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1660, 
aged  only  thirty-nine.  Weeninx  painted  in  large  and  in 
small,  and  was  remarkably  rapid  in  his  execution.  In  a 
single  summer's  day  he  pamted  three  hall-length  portraits 
of  the  size  of  hfe,  with  accessories.  Some  of  his  small 
pictures  are  very  highly  finished,  but  his  large  works  have 
more  merit.  He  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  birds  of 
the  Dutch  school.  Houbraken  mentions  as  an  historical 
piece  of  great  merit  by  Weeninx,  the  Prodigal  Son,  com- 
monly called  T  Pissend  Jongetje  :  it  has  been  engraved  in 
mezzotint  by  N.  Verkolje.  There  is  a  clever  etching  of 
Weeninx  in  Houbraken  s  work,  after  a  portrait  by  Bart, 
vander  Heist. 

WEEMNX,  JAN,  called  '  the  Young,'  was  the  son  and 
*pupil  of  Jan  Baptist  Weeninx,  and  painted  in  the  same 
style  and  the  same  subjects  as  his  father,  whom  however 
he  excelled  in  hunting  and  sporting  pieces,  and  also  sur- 
passed in  colouring.  He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1644, 
and  after  spending  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  elector 
John  William  of  the  Pfalz,  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  died  there  in  1719.  Jan  Weeninx  painted  likewise 
in  both  large  and  small,  and  finished  all  his  works  with 
ffreat  care.  There  are  many  excellent  large  pictures  by 
him  of  birds  and  hunting-scenes  in  the  gallery  at  Schleiss- 
iMim  near  Munich.    (Houbraken ;  Deacamps.) 


WEEVIL,  the  name  popularly  applied  in  £ng 
the  beetles  which  constituted  the  ffenus  Curculio 
naeus,  now  the  type  of  a  large  uunily  of  colec 
insects,  distinguished  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  snout  or  proboscis.  The  wei 
favourites  with  the  entomologist  on  account  of  th< 
larity  and  often  beauty  of  their  forms  and  coloui 
splendid  diamond  beetle,  the  wing-cases  of  whici) 
such  gorgeous  microscopic  objects,  is  a  member 
tribe.  Many  of  them  are  adqmed  with  the  mo 
metallic  lustre,  and  some  in  intensity  and  brigb 
hue  emulate  gems,  and  have  been  used  for  par] 
omament.  Tjie  family  includes  very  numerous  gei 
species,  and  they  are  distributed  widely  over  the  w 

The  weevils  are  interesting  in  another  point  < 
Many  of  them  are  dangerous  enemies  to  the  agric 
destroying  grain,  fmit^  flowers,  leaves,  and  stem^  a 
their  numbers  often  perpetrating  serious  miscfaidl 
natural  history  therefore  lias  been  made  an  obJedeC 
researches,  in  the  hope  of  counteracting  Vtvta  i 
We  shall  here  give  some  account  of  the  noxious  t] 

Weevils  attacking  the  nutritive  organs  qfpU 

The  Rhynchites  Betuleti  is  a  little  blue  or  greei 
glossed  with  metallic  lustre,  which  attacks  the  i 
the  pear-tree.  It  is  four  lines  in  length,  one-third 
is  occupied  by  its  snout.  Short  spines  on  the  th 
tinguish  the  male  from  the  female.  It  attaoki  th 
of  the  plants  mentioned,  in  order  to  construct  Its  hi 
of  them,  and  with  a  view  to  their  furnishing  fooi 
offspring.  It  rolls  up  the  leaves  and  deposits  iti 
the  rolls,  where  they  are  hatched,  the  nest  afterwi 
plying  the  larvae  with  food.  As  the  maggot  gi 
rolled  leaf  and  its  stalk  dry  up,  and  at  length  fa 
ground  on  the  first  high  wind,  by  which  time  the 
is  fully  grown  and  ready  to  leave  its  house,  to  bi 
in  the*  ground  and  wait  for  the  spring,  when  it  b  tc 
in  a  new  garb  as  a  weevil. 

The  process  by  which  the  roll  is  made  is  thus  di 
by  Kollar :  '  When  the  female  has  selected  a  suitali 
she  cuts  the  petiole  with  her  rostrum  almost  half  W 
so  that  it  han^  down  and  is  more  conveniently  pU 
future  proceedings.  She  then  begins  to  roll  the 
gether,  generally  alone,  but  sometimes  assisted  by  tl 
While  this  operation  is  going  forward,  she  also 
eggs,  that  is,  she  pierces  the  roll,  lays  an  egg  in  11 
ing,  and  pushes  it  in  with  her  rostmm,  in  such  a 
that  it  remains  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf.  ¥i 
has  introduced  five  or  six  eggs  in  this  manner,  beti 
different  folds,  she  rolls  the  remaining  part  of  the 
tirely  together,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  i 
outward  appearance,  in  what  manner  the  eggs  wei 
sited.*  This  beetle  is  extremely  injurious  to  vinej 
defoliating  the  vine,  after  which  the  grapes  will  oc 
and  the  prospect  of  a  vintage  is  destroyed.  The  n 
leaves  containing  its  young  should  be  carefully  collet 
destroyed  before  the  worms  have  time  to  arrive  at  n 
Its  operations  are  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  RAj 
Bacchus.  The  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus  is  another 
which  is  injurious  to  the  vine  by  gnawing  off  the 
shoots.    It  also  attacks  the  roots  of  succufent  plant 

Nemoicus  oblongus  is  a  little  weevil  only  two  lini 
with  a  very  shori  beak,  a  black  head,  body,  and  thoi 
reddish  antennae,  feet,  and  wing-cases.  Itattacksth 
leaves  of  young  fruit-trees,  above  all  those  of  the 
and  is  both  a  glutton  and  a  epicure,  for  while  it  > 
most  voraciously,  it  selects  only  the  delicate  porliof 
leaf,  the  cellular  parenchyma,  leaving  the  midrib 
tiole  untouched.  It  appears  very  early  in  spring,  a 
pairing  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  grot 
grub  feeding  on  the  roots  of  various  plants  until 
lowing  spring.  When  these  insects  are  on  the  tre 
must  be  gathered  with  the  hand. 

There  is  a  very  small  species  of  Rhynchites,  the 
flrr?>,  scarcely  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of 
blue  or  green  colour,  which,  by  injuring  the  all 
young  trees  and  fine  grafts,  is  a  source  of  great  am 
to  the  planter,  sometimes  perpetrating  great  mi 
nurseries,  without  distinction  as  to  the  kind  of  tree 
following  interesting  account  of  the  operations  of  tbJ 
is  extracted  from  Kollar : — 

*  When  the  shoot  of  the  tree  or  graft  is  abont  a  tpi 
the  female  selects  one  that  suits  her,  and  it  does  not 
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States,  towards  the  beginmni?  of  the  last  century,  the  culti- 
▼aticn  of  peas  was  Lbandoned  in  consequence  of  its 
lavara. 

^Kcillar,  On  ImrcU  injuriotu  to  Farmen  ;  Agricultural  \ 
Journal :  and  the  works  cited.) 

WEHRGELD.  or  WEHRE  (in  Latin  *WerigeIdum,' 
and  in  some  casts '  Compositio*),  was  a  kind  of  fine  for  man- 
slaughter, wounds,  &c.  in  use  among  the  antient  Teutonic 
nations,  by  naying  which  the  offender  got  lid  of  every 
further  obliearion  or  punishment.  The  punishment  of; 
death  was  almoat  unknown  among  the  Teutonic  natioas,  j 
and  was  never  inflicted  for  crimes  against  individuals,  but 
only  for  crimes  and  misdemeanours  by  which  the  commu- 
nity as  such  was  injured.  Tacitus  Germania^  12)  says 
that  traitors  and  deserters  were  hanged  on  trees,  and  that 
cowards  and  such  as  were  of  infamous  lives  -crfrpore  in^ 
fanvii,  were  smothered  in  marshes;  h-irdles  were  thrown 
over  them,  by  which  their  bodies  were  kept  do\%'n.  Several 
bodies  of  Germans  who  were  buried  in  that  way,  with  the 
hurdles  still  over  them,  have  been  found  in  the  great  marshes 
of  Northern  Germany.  It  is  very  likely  that  death  inflicted 
for  such  Climes  was  less  a  punishment  than  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  persons  the  sight  of  whom  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  community,  and  for  whom  there  were  no  prisons. 
Crimes  committed  by  one  individual  against  another  were 
considered  not  directly  to  concern  the  community.  The 
wounded  man,  or  the  relations  of  him  who  had  been  slain, 
pursued  the  culprit  till  they  found  him  ready  to  satislV  their 
vengeance  by  giving  them  a  certain  number  of  cattle  and 
arma.  f  Tacitus  76.,  21.)  If  the  parties  belonged  to  differ- 
ent communities,  tlie  consequence  was  a  feud  between 
them  and  their  adherents,  no  community  having  the 
slightest  authority  over  another;  but  if  the  parties  be- 
longed to  the  same  community,  the  matter  was  soon  settled. 
The  plaintiff  called  the  offender  before  the  community, 
and  if  the  defendant  was  found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to 
jiay  a  certain  fine,  the  wehrgeld  or  wehre.  If  the  defen- 
dant would  not  or  could  not  pay,  his  relations  were  bound 
to  pay  for  him  ;  the  father  paid  for  his  children,  the  mas- 
ter for  his  serfs,  and  he  who  received  a  sti-anger  in  his 
house  was  liable  for  the  misconduct  of  his  guest.  The 
])laintiff  was  not  obliged  to  summon  the  offender  before 
the  meeting:  he  could  pursue  his  cause  with  his  sword,  and 
thus  compel  the  defender  to  pay  the  wehrgeld,  which  was 
always  proportionate  to  the  offence.  If  the  cause  was 
brought  betore  the  community,  the  plaintiff  only  received 
part  of  the  wehrgeld  ;  the  community,  or  the  king,  when 
there  was  any,  received  the  other  part.  (Tacitus,  7^.,  12.,= 
The  pait  paid  to  the  community  must  be  considered  as  a 
fine  for  the  breach  of  peace,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
reciprocal  obligation  of  the  members  of  the  community  to  ! 
maintain  order. 

We  learn  from  the  written  laws  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
that  the  wehrgeld  was  for  various  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours, such  as  murder,  manslaughter,  infliction  of  wounds, 
and  grievous  bodi'y  harm,  robbery,  thett,  incendiaiism, 
plagiaiy,  rape,  bodomy,  verbal  and  real  injuries,  and  several 
others,  such  as  the  violation  of  a  grave  {L*'X  S'tlica,  tit. 
x\ii.,,  by  which  is  understood  not  only  the  injury  done  to 
the  tomb,  such  as  taking  the  tomb^ttyiie  from  one  grave  and 
putting  it  on  another,  but  also  stealing  a  dead  body,  or  ils 
clothes  and  ornamenls.  The  general  I^atin  nameVor  the 
fine  paid  for  such  crimes  is  *  coinpo->itio;'  wehrgeld  desig- 
nating merely  the  fine  for  a  crime  committed  ai^ainst  the 
peison  of  a  freeman.  The  amount  of  the  fine  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  to  the  loss  of  property 
or  damage  resulting  from  it,  and  it  varied  according  to 
the  laiik  of  the  injured  pei-soii  as  well  as  of  the  offender. 
In  case  of  theft  or  damage,  the  iine  did  not  exclude  either 
the  restitution  of  the  stolen  object  or  the  restitution  of 
the  damaged  thing,  if  possible. 

The  following  is  a  short  view  of  the  system  of  the  wehr- 
geld according  to  the  *Lex  Salica,'  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  antient  Teutonic  laws :  the  change 
in  the  oixler  of  the  titles  has  been  made  for  obvious  reasons. 

Tit.  xliii.,  De  IJomicidh'tt  Ingenufjrum  : — ^He  who  kills  a 
Frank,  or  a  barbarian  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Salic 
I*aw,  pays  8  denarii,  or  2(X)  solidi.  If  he  has  thrown  him 
into  a  well  or  drowned  him  in  water,  24  den.,  or  000  sol. 
If  ho  lived  with  liim  under  the  same  roof,  24  den.,  or  COO 
Bol.  He  who  kills  a  Roman,  who  is  conviva  regis  [Tku- 
TOMC  Natio.ns],  pays  12  den.,  or  300  sol. ;  a  Romanus 
poise^bor,  4  den.,  or  lOU  sol. ;  a  Romanus  tributarius,  1800 


den.  C).  Tit.  xliv.,  De  HomieidnsdContubemio/ 
The  wehrgeld  for  a  freeman  surprised  and  killed  in 
house,  is  GOO  sol. ;  if  he  is  murdered  there  by  m  n 
lived  with  him  under  the  same  roof^  1800  sol. ;  if  t 
several  murderers,  each  pays  the  same  fine,  and  ea 
sponsible  for  the  other.  Tit.  xlv.,  De  Homieidiu 
viviofactU: — If  there  are  less  than  seven  i>ersons 
they  must  either  name  the  culprit  or  pay  collecti 
single  wehrgeld ;  if  there  are  more  than  seven, 
is  made,  and  the  culprit  alone  pays,  if  he  is  d 
Tit.  xxxvii.,  De  Homicidiis  Servoru/n  vel  And 
— If  one  serf  kills  another,  their  masters  agree  i 
wehrgeld :  the  serfs  are  subject  to  corporal  chast 
If  a  freeman  kills  a  serf,  the  wehrgeld  is  in  pr 
to  the  value  of  the  serf.  If  a  serf  kills  a  freen 
master  of  the  serf  may  either  pay  the  wehrgeld 
the  serf  up  to  the  next  male  kinsman  of  the  defum 
xix.,  De  Vulneribus : — ^He  who  has  attempted  tc 
freeman,  but  failed,  pays  62  sol. ;  for  beating  a  m&i 
head,  if  blood  comes  and  drops  on  the  ground,  las 
a  wound  in  the  head,  if  three  (pieces  oV)  bones  a 
30  sol. ;  if  the  brain  is  laid  open  and  three  boD 
out,  45  sol. ;  for  a  wound  between  the  nbs,  if  the 
are  touched,  30  sol. ;  if  such  a  wound  will  not  h 
keeps  open  and  runs,  62  sol.,  and  9  sol.  for  the 
for  a  snght  wound  without  running  blood,  3  sol. 
blood  nms,  and  the  wound  is  made  with  an  irur 
ment,  15  sol. ;  for  an  assault  with  attempt  at  rob 
sol.  Tit.  xxxi.,  De  Debiliiatibus : — For  a  foot,  ar 
ear,  or  the  nose,  100  sol. ;  for  a  tooth,  15  sol. ;  eac 
had  its  separate  fine.  Tit.  xxxii.,  De  Co/tririut:-^ 
calls  another  man  one-eyed  pays  15  sol. ;  if  he  cj 
a  swineish  fellow  i'concacatus),  3  sol. ;  if  he  call 
fox,  3  sol. ;  if  a  hare,  6  sol. ;  he  who  calls  an  honesi 
a  prostitute,  pays  45  sol.  Tit.  xxii.,  De  eo  qui 
Ingenuce  Manum  strinxerit : — The  Ireeman  who  t 
a  cord  the  hand  or  the  finger  of  a  free  woman, 
sol. ;  the  arm,  30  sol. ;  if  he  puts  his  hand  round  J 
above  the  elbow,  35  sol. ;  if  he  touches  her  bosom,  J 
45  sol.,  which  is  the  same  firie  paid  for  a  wound  ma 
man's  head,  if  the  brains  are  laid  open,  and  three 
come  out,  &c. 

The  wehrgeld  was  not  the  same  among  the  < 
Teutonic  tribes,  as  may  be  seen  hy  a  comparison 
laws,  the  editions  of  which  are  given  in  the  hi 
the  Teutonic  nations.  The  laws  of  the  Angk 
deserve  particular  attention. 

(Eichhom,  Deutsche  Sfanfs  und  Rptchts  Geichk 

WEIDLER,  JOHANX  FRIEDRICH,  bom  at  Gi 
hausen  in  Thurinsria,  April  23,  1G91,  died  at  Wit 
November  30,  1755.  He  succeeded  WolfF  in  the 
mathematics  at  the  latter  place  in  1721.  He  wrote 
number  of  works,  of  some  of  which  the  bare  mcnl 
be  sufficient :  as,  *■  In^titutiones  MathematicK,' 
8vo.,  Wittenberer,  1718,  reprinted  five  times  at  let 
Characteribus  Niimeroi-um  Vulgaribus,*  4to.,  Wit 
1727  (this  is  by  J.  F.  and  George  Immanuel  V^ 
*Tractatusde  MachinisHyditiulicis,'  4to.,  Wittenbi 
and  1733 ;  *■  Inbtitutiones  Geometriee  Subterrane; 
tenberg,  1751  f2nded.;;  '  Institutiones  Astronomi 
Wittenberg,  1754. 

The  memory  of  \Veidler  is  now  preserved  by  tn 
works,  the  'Historia  Astronomiee,'  4to.,  Wittenber 
and  the  *  Bibliograpliia  Astronomica,'  4to.,  Wit 
1755,  of  which  the  latter  also  contains  siipplemerr 
former.  The  histoiy  of  astronomy  was,  at  the  tin 
published,  the  most  regular,  most  learned,  and  nx 
rate  history  of  a  single  science  which  had  ever  be 
lished  ;  it  is  to  this  day  a  very  convenient  book  of  if 
and  the  more  so  as  it  rather  should  be  called  the  a 
astronomers  than  the  histor\'  of  astronomy.  Thi 
work  was  taken  entire  by  Lalande  into  his  •  BibKc 
Astronomique,'  by  which  work  it  is  therefore  sup 
except  for  the  supplements. 

WEIGHING-MACHINE,  is  any  contrivance  b 
the  weight  of  an  object  maybe  ascertained:  nn 
words  Balance,  Spring-Balance,  and  Steklya 
machines  by  which  materials  of  comparatively  wau 
nitude  are  weighed  are  explained;  and  we  ha^ 
merely  to  describe  that  which  is  employed  uaualJ 
toll-gates  on  roads  for  the  purpose  of  determini 
weights  of  laden  carriages,  in  order  to  prevent  tt 
fiom  being  too  mi,iQh  cut  up,  the  burthens  allowec 
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been  collected  and  preserved,  would  alone  have  kept  his 
xnemoiy  alive.  *  Unae  cum  terra  communis  suprema  quasi 
dupio  gravior  sit  quam  aqua,  et  paulo  infenus  in  fodinis 
quasi  tiiplo  vel  quadruplo  aut  etiam  quintuple  gravior  re- 
periatur :  verisimile  est  quod  copia  materise  totius  in  terrd 
quasi  quintuplo  vel  sextuplo  major  sit  quam  si  tota  ex  aqu^ 
constaret.'  (Principia,  lii.  10.)  That  is,  he  judged  the 
earth  to  be  between  five  and  six  times  as  massive  as  the 
game  bulk  of  water ;  which  is  the  truth. 

The  relative  masses  of  two  planets  are  determined  by 
the  observation  of  their  effects  upon  a  third.  Two  pre- 
liminaries are  required :  iirst,  the  great  assumption  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  that  any  two  particles  of  matter  must 
attract  one  another  with  forces  which  at  different  distances 
are  directly  as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
those  distances ;  secondly,  the  mechanical  consecjuence  of 
this  law  of  action,  namely,  that  two  spheres,  having  their 
centres  at  any  given  distance,  attract  one  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  each  were  collected  in  its  centre.  With- 
out describing  the  mode  of  arriving  at  such  a  result  from 
observation,  suppose  it  is  ascertained  that  two  planets,  A 
and  B,  whose  distances  from  a  third  are  as  4  to  3,  attract 
that  third  with  forces  which  are  as  7  to  2.  If  both  planets 
be  brought  to  the  distance  1  from  the  third,  the  attraction 
of  the  first  will  be  made  r.4  X  4,  or)  16  times  as  great  as 
before,  and  that  of  tlie  second  (3  X  3,  or)  9  times.  Con- 
sequently, tlie  new  attractions  will  be  as  7  X  16  to  2  X  9, 
or  as  1 12'  to  18.  But  at  equal  distances  the  attractions  are 
in  the  proportion  of  the  masses ;  therefore  these  masses  are 
as  112  to  18.  Now  suppose  the  radii  of  the  planets  to  be 
as  3  to  2 ;  then  their  solidities  are  as  27  to  8,  and  if  the 
densities  (mean)  are  i  and  ^',  the  masses  arc  as  27^  to  8o'. 
Therefore  27a  :  8^'  :  :  112  :  18,  or  a  :  a' :  :  112  x  8  :  18  x 
27  :  :  896  :  486.  If  then  the  mean  den&ity  of  either  planet 
be  known,  that  of  the  other  can  be  found. 

Tlie  principle  of  the  preceding  process  exists  in  every 
attempt  whicn  has  been  made  to  find  the  mean  density  oi' 
the  earth.  The  earth  itself  is  made  one  of  the  planets ;  some 
known  substance,  a  mountain  or  a  ball  of  leaa,  is  made  the 
other  planet.  The  attracted  body  is  not  a  planet,  but  a 
pendulum  or  a  plumb-line,  and  the  effect  of  the  mountain  or 
ball  of  lead  upon  the  plumb-line  is  measured,  that  of  the 
earth  being  either  measured  or  previously  known.  The 
actual  attraction  of  the  mountain  or  ball  of  lead  being 
thus  detenuiued,  its  effect  as  it  would  be  if  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  can  be  calculated ;  which  effect  is  to 
the  effect  of  the  earth  as  the  mass  of  the  mountain  or  b^l 
of  lead  to  that  of  the  whole  earth.  The  result  of  this 
process,  as  usual,  is  condensed  into  a  formula,  in  which 
tlie  mode  of  making  the  steps  is  lost  sight  of:  but  the 
above  is  not  the  less  the  manner  in  wliich  the  experiment 
must  be  explained. 

The  hint  ijiven  by  Boupuer,  the  experiment  of  Maske- 
leyne,  and  those  of  Cavendish  and  Zach,  have  been  briefly 
described  in  Aithaction.  Since  their  time  two  repetitions 
of  Cavendish's  experiment  have  been  made :  the  ffrst,  by 
Mr.  Reich,  of  Freyberg,  of  which  an  account  was  pub- 
lished in  1838  .Baily,  p.  9.);  the  second,  by  Mr.  Baily, 
at  the  de^ire  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  The  former  obtained  the  same 
result  as  Cavendish,  but  the  experiments  were  few  in  num- 
ber; the  latter  obtain  a  result  slisrhtly  differing  from 
that  of  Cavendish,  but  in  so  many  different  ways  and  by  so 
large  a  number  of  experiments,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  superior  correctness  of  the  conclusion.  We  shall 
give  such  a  sliirht  general  account  of  this  process  (which  is 
substantially  that  of  Cavendish)  as  our  hmits  will  admit, 
referring  to  the  volume  already  cited  for  more  detail :  very 
few  experiments  have  been  either  so  well  performed  or  so 
satisfactorily  described. 

A  TORSION  pendulum  (76  inches  long)  was  provided, 
moving  on  a  single  or  double  metal  wire,  or  on  a  double 
silk  line,  the  mode  of  suspension  being  varied  from  time 
to  time.  At  each  end  was  suspended  a  metal  or  other 
ball ;  and  these  balls  (a  and  b)  were  the  principal  attracted 
substances.  The  whole  torsion-rod  with  the  suspenaioa 
was  inclosed  in  a  case,  with  a  glass  at  one  end.  Large 
leaden  balls  (A  and  B)  of  about  twelve  inches  diameter 
(the  attraction  of  which  on  the  torsion  pendulum  is  the 
quantity  to  be  measured  in  the  experiment)  were  made  to 
travel  on  a  frame  in  such  manner  that  they  could  quickly 
be  brought  up  laterally  on  opposite  sides  of  the  balb,  as  in 
the  dia^^am.  We  must  leave  out  the  whole  Aocoont  of  tlie 


precautiom  tgainst  electricity  or  ndialion,  the  n 
noting  the  actual  position  of  the  pendulum,  Sce^ 
fine  ounelves  to  the  principle  of  the  experiment. 


When  a  torsion  pendulum,  such  as  that  descril 
to  itself,  it  never  is  reduced  to  absolute  rest.  T 
ment  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  in  continual  oscilh 
small  extent,  and  its  position  of  rest,  say  rfim\  is 
taking  the  mean  of  the  extreme  positions  on  om 
the  other.  £ven  this  mean  position  is  continu 
ing  its  direction,  so  that  it  cannot  be  permitted 
series  of  observations  and  make  use  of  them  ] 
termining  one  mean  place.  The  mode  of  fii 
point  of  rest,  that  is,  of  deducing  it  from  obf4 
extremes  of  the  vibiation,  is  described  in  the  w 
As  soon  as  the  line  of  rest  of  the  undisturbed  pei 
ascertained,  and  the  large  balls  are  brought  in 
tracting  positions  at  A  and  B,  on  continuing  the 
tion  an  immediate  alteration  oi  the  line  of  res 
towards  the  large  balls ;  say  that  it  becomes  nt 
the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pendulum  is  a 
the  angle  nOm,  in  consequence  of  the  approu 
balls.*  The  precautions  taken  are  abundanUy  aul 
assure  us  that  the  alteration  is  no  coneouenoe 
electricity,  magnetism,  or  any  of  the  vantUe  aeci 
matter ;  there  is  nothing  to  which  it  canbeTeCeitc 
that  attmction  which,  when  the  earth  is  the  agent, 
under  the  name  of  weight,  and  the  assumption  of  ^ 
universal  property  of  matter,  led  Newton  to  his  ex 
of  the  planetary  motions.  Many  of  those  who  ' 
tent  to  receive  Newton's  hypothesis  to  this  exteni 
planets  attract  each  other,  were  staggered  by  the 
<  every  particle  in  the  universe  attracts  every  otb 
objectors  might  have  here  received  conviction 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,  which  would  have 
obvious  not  only  the  attraction  of  the  balls  u 
other,  but  its  transmission  through  the  wood,  ill 
gilding,  which  it  was  found  necessary  ultimately 
pose  between  the  attracting  substances  and  thet< 
m  order  to  destroy  the  effects  of  radiant  heat. 

Two  observations  are  necessary,  that  of  the  tim 
lation  of  the  pendulum,  and  that  of  the  displai 
the  line  of  rest  which  the  approach  of  the  larger 
duces.  The  first  observation,  the  time,  enables  ih 
to  deduce  the  force  of  torsion,  or  the  quantity  o, 
required  to  produce  anv  given  displacement.  A 
particular  it  was  lound  that  the  pendulum  altere 
racter  from  one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  another ;  slio 
the  instrument  was  so  delicate,  that  circumstancec 
no  explanation  can  be  given  were  continually  al 
character.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  eveiy  i 
both  the  time  and  displacement  had  to  be  sen 
observed  together,  in  order  that  to  each  displace) 
duced  the  proper  producing  attraction  might  be 
The  complete  formula  for  calculating  the  mean  t 
the  eailh,  implies, — 1,  The  calculation  of  the  chl 
the  pendulum,  or  the  amount  of  attraction  neo 
alter  its  line  of  rebt  by  a  given  quantity  :  2,  The 
nation  of  the  attraction  actually  empfoved«  nan 
of  the  larger  balls,  by  means  of  the  displacement 
observed :  3,  The  determination  of  the  attractions 
larger  ball  would  exert,  if  it  had  been  at  the  cent 
earth,  instead  of  at  the  distancet  employed  :  4,  T 
ber  of  times  the  whole  earth  would  contain  %\X€h  i 

*  In  making  the  experiment  the  effect  wu  usually  dovbled  1^  ] 
Urge  ball*  ftrat  ua  one  tide  of  the  aouaief  oate,  and  tWiSB  M 
aeong  the  whole  of  the  double  diaplaeeaeBk 
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Even  if  this  law  of  error  do  not  exist,  it  is  found  that  the 
reatment  of  a  co»siderable  number  of  observations,  what- 
iver*  may  be  the  law,  is  reducible  to  the  same  rules  as 
Lose  derived  from  this  law,  which  is  now  universally  as- 
sumed by  those  observers  who  apply  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities to  their  results. 

2.  The  constant  c  is  called  the  weight  of  the  observa- 
tions, and  depends  upon  the  various  circumstances  which 
determine  their  goodness  or  badness.  The  greater  it  is, 
the  better  is  the  class  of  observations  to  which  it  applies. 
It  is  approximately  found,  for  a  given  class  of  observa- 
tions, as  follows :— Subtract  each  of  the  observations  from 
their  mean,  and  let  ^i,  <»g,  &c.  be  the  results  ;  then 
c  =  « •~-2^e^.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  departures 
from  the  average  may  be  found  by  diminishing  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  observations  by  n  times  the  square  of 
the  mean  ;  and  before  doing  this  any  convenient  quantity 
may  be  struck  off  from  all  the  observations,  provided  it  is 
also  struck  off  from  the  mean. 

3.  The  probabfe  error  is  that  within  which,  taken  posi- 
tively and  negatively,  there  is  an  even  chance  an  obsciva- 
tion  shall  lie.  Tluis  if  there  be  an  even  chance  (A  being 
the  true  result)  for  the  result  of  an  observation  lying  be- 
tween A  —  a  and  A  +  a,  then  a  is  the  probable  error  of  an 
observation.  To  iinil  the  probable  error,  divide  '47(3936 
by  the  square  root  of  the  weight. 

4.  The  weight  of  the  average  of  observations  is  the  sum 
of  the  weights  of  the  component  observations.  Ifwob- 
seiTations,  A„  Ag,  &c.  be  made,  all  of  the  same  weight  c, 
the  average  is  sA-r-w,  the  weight  of  the  average  is  wc, 
and  its  probable  error  is  '4701)30 -7- V(wc).  But  if  the 
weights  be  dillerent,  say  c,,  c^,  &c.  then  ScA-f-  £c  is  the 
average,  Zc  is  its  weight,  and  '476936 -f-  V(.2c)  its  proba- 
ble error.  In  the  former  case  the  probable  error  of  the 
average  maybe  directly  found  from  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  tlie  reputed  errors,t  by  the  formula 

'67449  V(2^)-Hw. 

5.  Ceteris  paribus^  the  probable  cnor  of  an  average  will 
not  be  inversely  as  the  number  of  obser>ations,  but  as  the 
square  root  of  that  number.  If  p  be  the  probable  error  of 
nn  observation,  and  Pthat  of  the  average  of  n  such  ob- 
servations, then  p  =  V«.P.  An  observer  who  takes  such 
a  mode  as  gives  the  probable  error  of  an  observation  twice 
as  great  as  it  need  be,  must  not  hope  to  indemnify  himself 
for  his  carelessness  by  making  iiQice  as  many  observations 
as  would  otherwise  be  neces&aiy,but  must  niakeyowr  times 
as  many. 

6.  If  p  be  the  probable  error  of  an  observation,  an  ave- 
rage, or  other  result,  the  following  table  will  be  sufficient  to 
connect  the  probable  error  with  other  errora,  for  any  rough 
purpose  of  estimation  : — 


O.Ut. 

Affiiiust. 

For. 

Oda«. 

Ajjainst. 

For. 

H 

•79 

1-25 

74 

•22 

2-32 

0 

•64 

1  -43 

8 

•21 

2-30 

2} 

•54 

1-58 

Si 

•20 

2-40 

3 

•47 

1-71 

9 

•19 

2-44 

31 

•42 

1^81 

IJi 

•18 

2^47 

4 

•:i8 

1-90 

10 

•17 

2-50 

H 

•3t 

1-98 

20 

•00 

204 

r. 

•31 

2  (r> 

30 

•06 

3  17 

h 

•29 

2-11 

40 

•05 

3  :J4 

(> 

•27 

2-17 

:      no 

•04 

3 -no 

Oi 

•25 

2 '22 

1       100 

•02 

3-i;0 

7 

•23 

2*27 

1     1000 

•002 

4^90 

This  table  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows  :--If  p  be  the 
probable  error  above  mentioned,  it  is  IJ  to  1,  or  3  to  2, 
airsiinst  the  error  turning  out  le>s  than  '79  x  ;>,  and  it  is 
li  to  1  for  the  error  turning  out  less  than  1-25  x  p.  It  is 
S  to  1  against  the  error  being  less  than  21  X  /?,  and  8  to 
1  for  its  being  lej*s  than  2'.i6  x  p.  It  is  1000  to  1  against 
the  error  being  less  than  -002  X  p,  and  1000  to  1  lor  the 
error  being  less  than  4'(KJ  X  p. 

WKIGIITS  AND  MEASURES.  The  subject  of  weights 
and  meaMires  is  one  the  actual  state  of  which  is  pro- 
sinTtuis  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  books  or  the 
length  of  articles  which  are  written  upon  it.  Tliere  is 
nothing  in  it  which  might  not,  if  the  most  natural  and 

*  7^^*  }*'  P^"^'''''*^  *^<*  '•'»^  ***  ""ch  ««  comtnon  smso  can  admir,  nn  ropro- 
•.'•ntiiij;  «.»ai  Hct;jilly  tak*-,  pl^-e  ,n  hiimaii  ob»«rvation».  It  w«.uld  not  api)lv 
for  .x  •nipl*'  to  a  ra^  in  nliich  the  lutgn  tlie  error  the  more  likely  was  it  to 

+  Tii<yi!«partur»«i  from  the  avnat'c  nUove  mention^:  tho  n^cra^e  lyinit 
Ukt-n  f.>r  Ut«r  tiuili,  the-'  departun  j  aie  lakcn  Tot  l!iu  trror.t.  * 


simple  system  were  adopted,  be  described  in  a 
pages.  \Ve  are  speaking  of  course  onljr  with  re  I 
a  possible  time ;  for,  let  that  time  arrive  whei 
the  history  of  the  past  must  be  a  confused  and 
subject. 

In  the  article  Standard  we  have  given  some  i 
recent  history  of  the  attempts  which  have  l)een 
England  to  secure  a  permanent  measure  of  leng 
have  only  succeeded  somewhat  farther  than  to  t 
of  making  it  possible  to  restore  to  the  merchant 
sufficiently  near  to  that  which  now  exists,  if 
should  be  lost ;  but  they  have  all  confessedly  fail 
petuating  sufficient  exactness  for  scientific  puipc 
same  may  be  said  of  the  French  endeavour  to  e 
coverable  standard  by  the  measurement  of  the  ea 
GONOMETRicAL  SuRVEY,  p.  216.]  So  that  in  fact  V 
come  back  again  to  the  old  notion,  Ihat  the  ti 
maintain  a  measure  is  to  construct  accurate  co] 
durable  material,  and  to  preserve  those  copies  w 

The  measures  of  time  (of  which  we  speak  moi 
larly  in  Year,  Time,  Periods  of  Rkvolutio: 
only  usual  ones  in  which  a  natural  standard 
which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  kindred  operatior 
ing  there  is  something  of  the  same  kind.  The  p 
of  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  the  ten 
the  two  hands,  have  secured  to  the  whole  hu 
above  the  degree  of  the  lowest  savages,  one 
assigning  periods  of  duration  and  lar^e  colh 
number.  But  even  in  these  two  subjects  de 
differed  considerably  in  different  times  and  cour 
much  more  has  this  happened  with  respect  to  m 
which  the  choice  of  a  standard  is  purely  arbif  n 
the  case  of  length,  surface,  capacity,  and  weii 
angle  is  another  magnitude  which  has  a  natura 
^  [Standard,  p.  435]  ;  and,  as  this  has  never  be 
the  hands  of  geometers,  a  greater  uniformity  has 
in  the  measurement  of  angular  ma^mitude  thi 
other  whatsoever.  The  measures  of  len^h  oh^ 
gulate  those  of  surface  and  capacity.  There  is 
way  of  deiining  an  area  or  a  solidity,  except  bj  d 
for  the  area,  lengths,  and  for  the  solidity,  surfacn 
the  area  or  solid  may  be  bounded  in  a  given  man 
sures  of  weight  may  be  obtained  by  defining,  as 
given  bulks  of  given  substances  ;  and  as  water  i 
common  and  most  easily  purified  of  all  substar 
been  chosen  by  common  consent  as  the  refere 
standards.  A  measure  of  length  then  is  all  thati 
the  iii-st  instance,  and  most  nations,  antient  an 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  all  the  resu 
sures  to  those  of  length  alone.  Nevertheless* 
small  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  comparison  of  a : 
\^ei2:ht  deduced  from  length  with  one  already  c 
such  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  the  latter,  if  t 
accuracy  be  required.  (Kater,  Construction  ai 
ment,  &c.,  *Phil.  Trans.,'  1826.)  So  that  th 
sionere  who  have  recently  reported  [Standar 
advise  that  the  standaid  of  weitrht  shall  no  lonj 
duced  fiom  that  of  length,  but  shall  be  simply  \ 
metal  or  other  duiable  substance. 

It  is  not  our  object  in  this  article  to  consid 
and  measures  in  a  seientiiic  point  of  view,  but 
give  some  historical  account  of  the  measures  s 
use,  and  some  tables  of  the  principal  ones,  an 
modern.  There  is  no  subject  whobc  history  is 
tinctly  divided  into  three  periods,  antient,  mi« 
modern,  than  that  of  weights  and  measures.  Tl 
period,  ending  with  the  decline  of  the  Romac 
duiing  which  the  classical  standards  were  prese 
employed;  the  middle  period,  duiing  which,? 
names  and  relations  of  the  classical  measures? 
served  among  the  learned,  the  standards  were  lost 
various  differences  of  national  measures  began 
among  the  people  ;  the  modem  period,  which  hard 
before  the  seventeenth  centiu-y,  in  which  the  disci 
of  national  measures  were  noted,  and  the  attem 
system  founded  upon  natural  philosophy  bega 
made. 

Tlie  origin  of  measures  of  length  is  unquestiona' 
found  in  the  parts  of  the  human  body :  both  th 
lengths,  roughly  speaking,  and  their  names,  estal 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  loot,  the  digit,  the  palm*  t 
the  cubit,  &c.,  are  in  all  languages  derived  fh>m* 
source;   nor,  in  the  popular  new  of  measuret 
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)i?.f»Blh  of  thin  Hth",  at  ihe  lirne  it  was  prmtifd  in  that  nf 
whii'b  the  nijlhot  i»p*'ttSf'^»  No  instance  wa2tev<*rt  prndnctd 
inwhrdi  dtidi  a  lin*'  wii»  merely  a  ri^preBietdaUoii,  put  down 
for  !ht'  purpo^e  cif  sbtiwiiij^  subdivisions,  or  in  \\hich  »t  ww* 
treated  oy  any  succeeding  writ er  as  other  than  an  *i.b&oIul*i 
iiic>imiU". 

The  fiRTtm'd  fnot,  or  paper-foot  ^  yve  may  cjih  \U  ri*qmn>^ 
tg  be  lengthetied,  a*  an  allowance  for  the  »hriiik(ng  gf  the 
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paper.  The  surest  case  in  which  we  can  accurately  ascer- 
nin  in  what  proportion  this  shrinking  has  taken  place  is  in 
the  plate  of  Dr.  Bernard's  work  on  English  weights  and 
measures,  in  which  a  line  which  is  described  as  7  English 
inches  has  shrunk  to  6  inches  and  25-thiitieths,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  42  to  41.  Other  instances  give  smaller* 
amounts  of  shrinking:  we  adopt  this  ratio  of  42  to  41,  and 
the  more  readily,  because  the  larger  allowance  we  make  the 
more  is  our  final  conclusion  weakened :  ,this  final  conclu- 
sion being,  that  the  geometers  of  the  sixteenth  century  used 
a  mueh  shorter  foot  "than  the  Roman. 

That  the  mathematicians  just  named  did  use  a  set  of 
measures  among  themselves,  m  order  to  avoid  the  diver- 
sities of  popular  measures,  is  established  by  the  express 
assertion  of  Clavius,  who  died  in  1612,  aged  75,  and  is  there- 
Sore  a  contemporary  authority.     He  says,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Sacrobosco,  *  Enumerandie  sunt  mensurae  quilms 
mathematici,  maximd  geometrae,  utuntur.     Mathematici 
enim,  ne  confusio  oriretur  ob  diversitatera  mensurarum  in 
variis  regionibus  (quselibet  namque  regio  proprias  habet 
propemodum    mensuras)    utiliter    excogitSrunt  quasdam 
mensuras,  quae  certae  ac  ratee  apud  omnes  nationes  habe- 
rentur.*    He  then  gives  the  same  table  as  that  above.    On 
looking  at  some  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  a  foot  which  is  figured  as  ten  English  inches 
in  length,  after  the  shrinking  of  the  paper  is  allowed  lor. 
First  Femel,'^  who  measured  a  deerree  of  the  earth,  speaks 
of  the  foot  which  he  used  in  two  distinct  works,  the  *  Mona- 
losphserium,'  Paris,  1326,  and  the  *  Cosmotheoria,'  Paris, 
152R,  in  which  last  the  degree  is  described.     In  the  first 
work  he  gives  his  foot,  or   *  figuratio  pedis  geometrici,* 
which  he  says  is  to  be  chosen  with  great  care,  on   account 
of  the  great  diversity  of  measures.     This  paper-foot  is  now 
'within  a  sixtieth  of  an  inch  of  nine  inches  and  two-thinls 
(English),  which,  increased  in  the  proportion  of  41  to  42,  is 
nine  inches  and  nine-tenths.     In  the  second  work,  he  says 
that  five  of  his  own  paces,  or  of  those  of  ordinary  men, 
ni^e  six  geometrical  paces.  Now  the  pace  of  an  ordinary 
man,  or  two  steps,  is  almost  exactly  five  English  feet ; 
Paucton  (p.   187),   from    actual  experiment,  gives  what 
amounts  to  59  inches  and  7-tenths  English.  At  sixty  inches 
per  pace,  Fernel's  foot  is  then  10  inches  (English)  exactly  : 
at  r>9'7  inches  it  is  9*95  inches.  The  two  descriptions  agree 
so  well,  that  Fernel's  foot  may  be  considered  as  very  well 
determined:   nevertheless,  Picard,  Ciussini,  Moiitucla,  La- 
landc,  and  Dclambre  have  all  taken  it  for  granted  that  by 
a  foot  Fernel  could  have  meant  nothinc:  but  the  Pari^an 
foot  (12-R  English  inches),  and  have  therefore  considered 
him  as  having   (by  accident,  they  suppose)  measured  his 
degree  with  very  great  correctness,  whereas,  in  fact,  he  is 
15  miles  wrong.      Budseus   (followed  by  Glareanus  and 
others)  had,  a  few  years  before  (l:')ir)\  in  his  treatise  De 
Assfy  the  earliest  work  on  Roman  measures,  Sec.,  declared 
that  the  Roman  foot  was  the  same  as  the  Parisian :  and 
Picard,  &c.  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  Fernel 
followed  Budseus :  they  mi:rht  have  learnt  from  Lucas  P*tus 
that  this  foot  of  Budjp'iis  was  *  reprobated  by  all  as  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Roman  foot.'    The  treatise  of 
Stoffler,  *De  Mensurationibus,'  Oppenheim,  1524,  contains 
his  configuration  of  the  dis:it,  ])alm,  and  foot,  separately, 
the  foot  being  also  divided  into  palms.    These  a^ree  ex- 
ceedingly well  with  one  another,  and  the  foot  on  the  paper 
is  precisely  9  inches  and  three-quaitcrs  (Enjrlish).     This 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  41  to  42  gives  9i)8  inches.  The  au- 
thor speaks  of  the  digit,  &c.  as  being:  the  celebrated  measures 
which  are  used  by  all  or  most,  and  crives  no  hint  whatever 
of  his  ha\ing  made  a  measure  for  himself.     It  may  here  be 
noted   that   the  English  writers  of  the  period  make  little 
mention  of  this  book -system,  and,  when  they  do  mention  rt, 
sometimes  confound  it  with  the  common  and  popular  sj^s- 
tem.     Thus  Blundevil,  in  his  *  Exercises,'  tells  us  that  the 
(it*rman/not,  according  to  Stliffler,  is  two  inches  and  a  half 
less  than  ours ;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  foot  we  have  just 
cited. 

*  We  hAvn  Uken  tlie  one  which  is  mott  ■gainrt  iit :  in  the' '  PnthwAv  to 
Knowle<l;;»>.'  (16%  :  ni)t  Ihf  work  of  Rrcorde  umlcr  that  name,  but  a  tr.u'ula- 
tinii  from  thi»  Putrh,  iif  which  wp  can  fluU  no  meution  in  bibliojtraphen')  n  lino 
of  >ix  Kuv'lWi  inrhi>«.  n^imtl  in  the  tr.«n«.lator'*  ]»rofuce,  has  Niiriiuk  oul>  by 
oni»  f«it  nut  of  »i\ty.  Wiih  refen*nrc  to  our  frM{ueiit  sulivrque  I  ritut  oti'i; 
fi.»ni  this  •  l*.it!i»;i\  .'•  we  in-iy  olwervv  that  Jemkc.  wltose  ample  ,in«l  lulioriouji 
av'«^>int  ..fMr«>i;;hU  Amlnun^un^  (in  his  '  AoyKrrict/Xoyia,  or  Aiithmetick 
Sir%»  ghrd  nnd  Revirvicil,'  London,  16W,  hut  fiuiahe<i  in  1674)  makes  liim  u 
\ory  iv^pvctaiilo  witni-Ni.r.i  siilfrs  it  as  a  lira.-rateauthoritv. 
„^  See  a  dneuMlirti  on  this  cawj  in  various  numbrrs  of 'the  '  PhiloKphical 
Micariue  for  k<A\  and  18;2: 


There  is  little  reliance  to  be  placed  en  the  b 
dard  ;  nevertheless,  this  addition  to  the  Romai 
measures  must  have  been  made  by  some  who  hi 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  writers  would  in  «li 
fully  state  that  four  grains  of  barley  placed  ■ 
give  their  first  and  lowest  measure,  unless  th< 
least  repeating  a  well-established  tradition,  fta 
an  actual  mode  of  measurement.  Accordinfl^  to 
64  grains,  placed  side  by  side,  ought  to  give  the 
believe  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  make  an 
our  day  give  more  than  10  inches.  On  tiTin 
grains  we  obtained,  we  found  that,  by  picking  oat 
grains,  33  of  them  just  gave  more,  and  32  lea 
inches :  but  that,  taking  the  grains  as  they  caoeyX 
five  inches.  Not  wishing  however  to  tnut  to 
we  procured  the  largest  specimens  of  barle?  nl 
be  got  from  two  different  and  distant  parts (xfiai 
from  these  specimens,  already  selected  as  choio 
we  picked  out  the  largest  grains.  In  a  fint 
grains  placed  side  by  side  gave  five  inches ;  in  a 
grains  gave  five  inches  and  one-tenth;  in  i 
grains  gave  also  5  inches  and  one-tenth.  And 
samples  differed  apparently  in  bulk  ;  but  on  v. 
we  found  that  the  lengths  of  the  grains  differ 
ally,  their  breadths  very  little.  So  that  the  anti( 
standard,  which  depended,  or  was  said  to  have 
upon  the  lengths  of  barley-corns  placed  end  i 
not  founded  upon  so  sure  a  method  as  that  abori 
which  depended  upon  the  breadths.  TTie  foot  oi 
corns  denved  from  the  average  of  the  precedini 
that  from  the  smaller  grains  of  the  London  m 
inches  and  eight-tenths  of  an  inch,  rather  n 
mi^ht  be  supposed  from  the  other  methods  c 
which,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  haveh 
to  their  utmost. 

We  feel  persuaded  from  all  that  precedes,  no 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  ' 
ti  net  ion  made  between  the  measures  of  the  lean 
Roman  measures,  but  that  the  Roman  foot,  the 
of  all,  was  taken  to  be  considerably  shorter  thtn 
having  been  probably  recovered  from  the  bs 
Long  after  the  introduction  of  sounder  noik 
traces  of  the  same  sort  of  thmg.  For  instance,  in 
edition  of  the  mathematical  Lexicon  of  Vital 
the  first  edition  (16C8)  being  silent  on  the  maffi 
cle  on  measures  is  introduced  in  which  the  flnir  a 
alluded  to  are  the  '  Dies  Geniales'  of  AJexsoder 
andro,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  deacii^tkm 
measures,  and  the  work  of  George  Agricola  tlic 
The  Roman  foot  was  recovered  with  tolen^le  n 
as  it  was  looked  for.  J^eonard  di  Portis,  an  Itali 
gave  its  length  from  the  Colotian  foot  hereafte 
and  Lucas  Pastus,  another  lawyer,  wrote  elabc 
the  antient  weights  and  measures  in  1573.  \ 
would  see  more  of  this  subject  in  the  sixteen 
must  search  for  the  writings  of  Alciatus,  Alo 
Agricola,  Budscus,  Budelius,  Capellus,  Montanui, 
Lebrixa  (Nebrissensis),  Neancfer,  Pasi,  Pstu^ 
Villalpandiis,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  middle  period  is  past,  the  i 
weights  and  measures  down  to  our  own  time  cei 
European,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
and  Prance,  we  need  not,  in  so  short  a  sketch  as 
sent,  give  any  very  close  account  of  the  various 
measures. 

In  England,  it  seems  as  if  the  standaids  were  i 
well  settled  and  widely  diffused  at  so  early  a  pet 
the  writers  of  this  country  took  comparatively  Utti 
of  the  system  which  the  continental  mathematid 
for  their  own  communications.  That  the  earof  bt 
of  wheat  were  actually  used  in  determining  the  Ufa 
seems*  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  statute  51  Hi 
(a.d.  1266)  enacts,  *that  an  English  penny ,t  ct 
steriing,  round,  without  clipping,  should  weigh  32 1 
wheat,  well  dried  and  gathered  out  of  the  middl 
ear ;  and  twenty  pence  to  make  an  ounce,  tweWe  < 
pound,  eight  pounds  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  eight  gi 
wine  a  bushei  of  London,  which  is  the  eighth  p 
quarter.'  A^ain.  17  Edward  IL  (a.d.  132*)  provi 
three  barley-corns,  round  and  dr}',  makeaninch,  1 

*  We  do  not  beliftve  the  ftory  of  Henry  I.  orderiiur  that  Ifat  9» 
of  the  length  of  hU  arm.  "•*— •— yw 
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the  troy  and  *  habcrdepoys/  the  subtill,  and  the  foyle.  > 
The  word  mbtill  was  not  the  one  mentioned  in  Tare^  at 
least  one  would  suppose  so;  let  the  reader  try  to  un- 
derstand it  himself:  — *  The  poundes  subtill,  so  tearmed  for 
that  in  in  small  quant  it  ie  it  ma^^  bee  made  ratable  to  re- 
present anye  other  greater  waight  whatsoever,  as  foure 
penny  waight  troy,  or  less  to  answere  in  due  proportion 
unto  the  whole  pound  Trove,  with  all  liis  parts,  every  paile 
sensible  and  severally  to  be  handled.  This  waight  is  pri- 
vate, to  assaye  Maisters  and  such  as  can  make  triall  of 
minerals,  and  not  knowne  to  many  other,  neither  is  there 
any  use  thereof,  in  ordinarie  accompts.*  This  seems  to 
mean  that  any  small  piece,  such  as  an  assayer  would  cut 
off  for  trial,  was  made  to  represent  a  pound,  and  the  fine- 
ness expressed  in  ounces  of  that  small  pound  would  of 
course  represent  that  of  the  actual  pound.  The  pound 
foyle  was  less  than  the  pound  troy  by  its  fifth  part,  and 
was  used  for  gold  foil  and  for  wire,  and  for  pearls.  In  the 
two  former  cases  it  obviously  means  that  the  workman 
paid  himself  for  labour  and  loss  by  selling  four-fifths  of  a 
pound  of  wire  or  toil  at  the  price  of  a  pound  of  bullion. 
And  many  varieties  of  measure  arise  in  this  way,  namely, 
by  varying,  not  the  price  of  a  given  amount,  but  the 
amount  of  a  given  name  at  a  given  price.  A  wholesale 
bookseller  now  says  that  he  sells  25  as  24,  meaning  that  he 
who  buys  two  dozen  shall  have  one  more  ;  but  in  the  six- 
teenth centur)',  had  this  usairo  existed,  it  would  have  been 
put  down  that  two  dozen  of  books  are  twenty-five. 

It  is  needicbs  to  give  an  account  of  the  old  standards  of 
weight  mentioned  by  the  committee  of  1758,  as  many  of 
them  are  lost ;  a  much  greater  agreement  was  found  to 
exist  between  those  made  at  vaiious  times  than  was  ob- 
served in  regard  to  the  standai-ds  of  capacity.  The  origin 
and  history  of  the  different  weights  is  alluded  to  in  Aver- 
Dupois  and  Troy  ;  of  the  standai-ds  of  length  in  Standard, 
in  which  last  article  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  transi- 
tion to  the  now  established  imperial  measures.  The  day 
is  probably  distant  when  the  English  public  shall  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  uniform  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures — the  only  one  which  is  sure  of  stability.  An 
opinion  is  fining  ground  that  the  best  method  of  ulti- 
mately attaming  this  end  is  by  beginning  with  the  coinage, 
and  this  is  recommended  by  the  comniissionei-s  who  have 
recently  reported.  [Standard.]  Nothing,  as  it  fortu- 
nately happens,  can  be  easier  than  this  change  ;  the  intro- 
duction of  coins  of  two  shillings  each,  in  place  of  the  half- 
crown,  followed  by  that  of  coins  of  twopence-halfpenny 
each,  might  be  made  without  requiring  any  alteration  in 
the  habits  or  calculations  of  any  one.  It  is  the  advantage 
of  this  proposition  that  the  two  new  coins  which  it  re- 
quires might  be  learnt  as  parts  of  the  old  sy&ti'in,  belbre  the 
subsequent  alteration  of  the  copper  is  made.  Assoonas  Ihestf 
coins  are  well  established,  an  alteration  of  four  per  cent, 
in  the  copper  coinage,  or  the  enactment  that  tict'l repp  nee- 
halfpenny  shall  paj>s  for  the  silver  shilling,  is  the  whole 
step  requisite  to  complete  the  process;  and  the  pound 
will  then  consist  of  ten  ticn-ahdUiig  coins  (, under  their 
proper  name  \  the  two-shilling  coin  of  ten  twopHnnf-halJ- 
penny  coins  (also  under  their  proper  name:,  and  the  two- 
pence-halfpenny often  farthings  as  at  present.  As  soon 
as  this  change  is  made,  and  the  convenience  of  its  ai'ith- 
metic  found  by  experience,  it  will  not  be  long  before  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  weitrhts 
and  measures.  And  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  matter,  would  re- 
member that  change  of  coinage  is  the  onlv  change  which  a 
government  can  immediately  command — tliat  for  one  calcu- 
lation which  is  made  upon  goods,  hundreds  are  made  upon 
money — and  that,  if  the  small  alteration  whieh  is  required 
to  make  the  coinage  purely  decimal  cannot  be  attained, 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  more  extensive  changes  which 
the  weights  and  mea^iures  will  require. 

We  now  describe  the  Engli?>h  weitrhts  and  measures  as 
tliey  stood  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1825,  immediately 
before  the  introduction  by  law  of  the  imperial  measures, 
with  some  remarks  on  their  states  at  different  times. 
As  it  is  not  to  such  an  article  as  the  present  that  the  young 
arithmetician  will  refer,  it  will  not  be  necessar}*  to  give 
more  than  a  condensed  set  of  tables.  For  the  modern 
continental  measures  which  follow,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge great  assistance  from  Dr.  Kelly's  'Cambist,'  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject. 

Troy  ^>i^A/.— This  weight  is  said  to  have  always  been 


the  standard  weight  of  the  countr}':  on  this  asMitioi: 
we  have  some  doubts;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  on  them  at  length.  The  pound  is  12  ounces;  the 
ounce  is  20  pennyweights  ;  the  pennyweight  is  24  i^nuni. 
The  pound  is  57G0  grains.  There  is  but  one  t^rain  in  use, 
whether  troy  or  averdupois,  and  a  cubic  inch  of  pure  water 
is  252-458  grains  (bai'ometer  30  inches,  thermometer  G^ 
Fahr.').  A  cubic  foot  of  water  is  757^^74  pounds  troy. 
Wheat  and  bread  were  once  measured  by  this  weight,  Liit 
latterly  only  gold  and  silver.  It  is  usual  to  say  tliat  pn- 
cious  stones  are  also  measured  by  troy  weight ;  but,  u 
may  be  supposed,  the  measure  of  these' is  the  grain.  Th* 
diamond  is  measured  by  carats  of  151^  to  the  ounce  tror: 
so  that  the  carat  is  31  gi-ains,  very  nearly.  In  pearls,  the 
old  foil  measure  already  noticed  still  exists ;  for  the  pearl 
grain  is  one-fifth  less  than  the  troy  grain.  In  \ht  seven- 
teenth century  the  goldsmiths  divided  the  ounce  troy  into 
24  carats  of  four  grains  each  for  gold  and  silver :  so  tlat 
the  pound  troy  contained  1 152  gold-carat  grains.  They  al^ 
divided  the  ounce  into  150  carats  of  four  grains  each,  for 
diamonds:  so  the  pound  troy  contained  7200  diamond- 
carat  grains.  But  now  the  Carat  has  only  the  sense  noted 
under  that  word,  for  gold  and  silver ;  and  is  altered  a* 
above  for  diamonds. 

According  to  the  old  statutes,  the  pound  troy  is  768il 
grains;  for  32  grains  are  to  make  a  pennyweijE^ht, 20  penny- 
weights an  ounce,  12  ounces  a  pound.  It  is  not  kugwd 
when  or  why  the  pennyweight  was  fii-bt*  made  24  grains. 
In  some  old  books  a  grain  is  20  mites,  a  mite  24  droites,  s 
droite  20  peroites,  and  a  peroite  24  blanks.  This  division 
of  the  grain  into  230,4(X)  parts  must  of  course  have  been 
book-leaniing :  it  is  said  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
motidyers. 

Apothecaries"  Weight. — In  dispensing  medicines,  the 
pound  troy  (Does  that  weight  ever  occur  in  prescriptioiH? 
IS  divided  into  12  ounces,  the  ounce  into  8  drams,  the 
dram  into  3  scruples ;  consequently  each  scruple  is  20 
grains.  But  in  buying  and  soiling  medicines  wholesale, 
averdupois  weight  is  and  always  has  been  used.  TIm 
*  Pathway,'  so  often  cited  (1590),  says,  *aiJ  physicall 
drugges  were  weighed  by  averdupois,  and  Jeake  [  1674; 
says  that  *  many'  \,only  many)  of  the  *  physical  doses'  art 
weighed  by  what  we  now  call  apothecaries*  weight  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  in  the  first  instance  the  more  pre- 
cious drugs,  as  musk,  were  weighed  by  troy  weight,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  more  precious  metals ;  and  that  the 
common  medicines  were  dispensed  by  fractions  of  iffliit 
was  then  the  common  pound,  as  we  shall  see  under  the 
next  head. 

A  put /if  caries'  fluid  measure.— In  183G,  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  *  Pharmacopana,'  the  College  of  Ph}«icians  pre- 
scribed the  use  of  the  following  measure :— 60  minim 
make  a  fluid  dram  ;  8  fluid  drnms  a  fluid  ounce  ;  20  fluid 
ounces  a  pint.  For  water  this  is  actual  weight  as  wellai 
measure,  since  the  imperial  pint'i*  is  20  ounces  aveidupoik 
of  water :  but  for  other  liquids  the  fluid  ounce  J  must  merely 
be  considered  as  a  name  given  to  the  20th  part  of  a  pint 
The  minim  of  water  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  natunl 
drop  ;  but  not  of  other  substances,  the  drops  of  which  vaiy 
with  their  several  tenacities. 

According  to  Dr.  Young  (who  has  reduced  them  from 
Vega},  the  apothecaries'  grains  used  in  different  countries 
are  as  follows  : — 1000  English  grains  make  1125  Austrian, 
i)5(i  Bernese,  USl  French,  850  Genoese,  y58  Grerman,  UTB 
Ilanoveiian,  98i)  Dutch,  8G0  Neapolitan,  824  Piedmontctt, 
804  Portuguese,  y09  Roman,  025  Spanish,  U55  Swedish, M 
Venetian. 

Averdupois  weight.— The  jjound  is  16  ounces,  and  the 
ounce  16  drams:  the  modern  pound  is  7000  grains  (^the 
same  as  the  tioy  grains) ;  whence  the  dram  is  27  graiof 
and  ll-32nds  of  a  grain.  The  hundredweight  m  112 
pounds,  and  the  ton  20  hundredweight.     The   cubic  foot 


•  r<)cker,  W  lug.iltf,  Sec.  tay  U»at  a  innnj  weiijlit  u  32  ml  sraiiu, 
tijirial  irinint. 

t  Tliv  ol<l  iiint  was  more  n.*arly  a  pouud.  and  lomo  of  our 
member  Uie  old  ^.tyiuj;,— 

'  A  iiint'ii  a  ]mniu<1 
All  the  world  rottiiil.* 
Tlie  p-cond  HneofthUwas  ct*iUtuly  iiottrtKr.aud  th*-  flwt  only  appmxii 
Hut  iiiidiT  tlte  impel ial  H.wtem  the  tullowiuj;,  which  ii  liurridl}  tiue. 
sulMtituted, — 

•  A  pint  efpiin)  water 
Wei;,'h!.  a  pound  aud  a  iiunrter-* 
J  It  1^  not  notrd  In  Uic  '  Pharmacopcria'  tliut  the  fluid  iinncv.  when 
oiiiii>e,  ii  an  oiincn*  arerdupoi*:  a  prrtiMliii^  w>utciKV  in  that  work 
that  medical  meu  are  never  to  use  auyihiutf  but  trwv  wei^lit. 
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icsv,   ne  »ii>x   itgrei*  in         '      .    5(5  lb,  avurd.    etjiiiil  to 

I  111,  trof  (or  (I942f  gtii  pound  avfrd.),  biit  6(/M 
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lien,  he  continufei^  ttfUmi  thtj  i>ound  iworduputi  to  W  11 
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^      ijd  ftY*)Etr- 
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Z^ii^i,'  -liM4^  tM^rU; '  c  ta  fcneh»  12 

kmiheft  u  .  «t  a  yurd»  ft^  y  •  pt  ^n*k*  4ti 

inchit*  «r»  ft  i\»it,  3  quiift^jRi  of  a  ) 

b  2  itl«|t<H  or  5 Tetl ;  li  ralhom  b  6  ftet«  Th«  cbav(  m  ^ 
rardv  or  100  hnV- •  ku.t..;...  mikc  a  Iteflnof ,  «ad  80 
L'hmm  a  mile,     i  tts  now  disoffd,  and  lli« 

iiRh  H  mm^miin  a.  .  lir*e>i  (lo*  in  Fv&tiee),  but 

ofl«twr  into  tcTitl'rt  or  On  otw  oldirr  itin«m^ 

ro«*fymru9,  $cp  huAOtx  a;   ■  •  .i-    'nic  vafij  Li  rri-fjurnUr 

called  tui  tU   in   old   book^;    /.' 

M^tlhv  wap  that  both  th«  yard  :■■- 

eiu;h  uUo  IG  uniU.     A  i^ad  i»  nn  old  ituuH;  [ur  ikjatd  loid 
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cap.  (I 


Th.»' 


will 

i>«  L'.'  ■     ' 

40  »tjuiiii2  p4;rcht:"i 
pfiods  are  an  acrt*:!. 
48 JO   iqtittrc  yards 


vt^idupuiMf  becA^mc  tlits  pmind 


I u  pcrrJi  15  riOf  *qimrr  Tftnlf ; 
.       i  Cftirnittrly  al-itf  (krili^noiile  v  4 
Dk'  :M-a>  ik  jUao  ten  »qti»ro  chAkks,  ur 
Ktmr  sMjunri!  ptfixhe*  wem  witlirTitly 
^ork.     The  rood^  ift  Ibo  lanK  ward  ais  n  1 
Mr  1 1 1  r  rtjfh  mftke  an  acre*    The  t^Id  terms  ^^\n. 

Imvi:  vi'cur  .n^wn  fVom^Domeyilay  Book*  at  Jate^it^ttui  hiUr, 
plowliHtd^  cuntcal^i  and  oxgane:,  are  wholly  umuttlcd  ftalo 
\vh/it  ni-^-" lilt. !.!.->  tlu'v  mt?ant. 

1  or  rnea^iirfh  of  Rapacity,  do  not 

im!i<  ^  ^ifm  the  cubic  loot,  i^iccpt  in  the 

eiwc  ot  timbev, '  Forty  cubic  j'cet  of  rough  Limtjeri  or  ifly 
fia't  of  hewn  limber,  oiak^  a  Iosm!* 

The  preceding  m^Aanres  httve  been  untouched  by  the 
act  which  introduced  the  imperiaJ  measures.  The  old 
mtfasurc*  of  capttcity*  the  wine  measure^  aJe  and  beer  men- 
911  re,  &nd  I  he  dry  meaAore,  are  iioW  replaced  by  the  imperial 

Oid  Dry  or  C&m  Mi^amre.^'The  gallon  b  268^  cuhia 
tnehcs.  Two  pmbi  make  a  quart,  two  quarts  a  pottie,  two 
puttk'S  a  gallon,  two  gallons  a  peck,  four  pecks  a  bmhol,  two 
by^hd^  a  strike,  two  «trtkc^  a  comb  or  ^ooinb,  two  cooinba 
a  quarter  [eight  buihsls),  fkve  qtmrlem  a.  wcy  or  load^  and 


ih*i  flrti^'l'*  wc  mftv  ^Hld  ihnt  om  fi>i»(mmiTii  rftlMlT*  to  IIh  < 


to  1l., 


i 


'        f^J«    il*'fl**t1.JM         '      "L  ^ \   4[«Tttr^   n    fttiSD    IfMA^ 

,,J  nio<l  fr**iu villi)'  w»»  M«>i  tiTf  tJw  ct*Ti**.  feHr1%hoii  Milkm 
.  y  11'PAtliLg  miSTij  »  t^u*M,'  Itp  1«  bilfciai;  tlm  bii|fL|i  of  litf  li*Mtii 
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two  wcys  a  last.  In  measuring  cfrain,  the  bushel  is  struck, 
that  is,  the  ])aii  which  more  than  fills  the  measure  is 
scraped  oft'.  Most  other  goods  wtre  sold  by  heaped  mea- 
sure, or  as  much  as  could  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  mear 
sure  was  added.  This  heaped  measure  (which  was  sup- 
posed to  give  about  a  third  more  than  the  other)  was  at 
first  allowed  in  the  imperial  system,  but  has  since  been 
abolished.  Coals,  which  must  now  be  sold  by  weight, 
were  sold  by  the  chaldron.  Three  bushels  make  a  sack,* 
three  sacks  a  vat,  and  four  vats  a  chaldron. 

There  was  antiently  a  rAV/,  or  hall-bushel  Talso  called  a 
tavit),  which  makes  the  binary  character  of  this  measure 
almost  complete.  In  the  *  Pathway '  we  do  not  find  the 
load  or  wey,t  and  the  coomb  is  also  called  a  cornook  (by 
Jonas  Moore,  canock),  and  the  quarter  also  a  seam.'Jl  The 
•  Pathway,'  Mollis,  and  Moore,  &c.  mention  the  water 
measure  of  five  pecks  to  a  bushel  (11  Henry  VII.,  cap.  4), 
and  always  in  conjunction  with  dry  measure :  it  means  a 
dry  measure  in  use  at  the  waterside,  and  lime,  sea-coal, 
and  salt  were  measured  by  it.  The  common  dry  bushel 
waa  called  the  Winchester  bushel ;  this  name  is  a  remnant 
of  the  laws  of  King  Kdjrar,  who  ordained  that  specimens 
kept  at  Winchester  should  be  leiral  standards. 

Old  IVine^  Measure. — The  gallon  contains  231  cubic 
inches.  Four  gills  make  a  i)int,  2  i>ints  a  quart,  4  quails  a 
gallon,  18  gallons  a  luiuliet,  31.}  gallons  a  barrel,  42  gal- 
lons a  tierce,  63  gallons  a  hocfshcad,  2  tierces  a  puncheon, 
2  hogsheads  a  pipe  or  butt,!|  2  pipes  a  tun.  But  the  pipes  of 
foreign  wine  depend  more  on  the  measures  of  their  dif- 
ferent countries  than  on  the  above.  The  nindlet  and 
barrel  are  generally  omitted,  but  they  are  both  found  in 
writers  of  tlie  sixteenth  centur}'.  Mellis  gives  1«J  gallons, 
and  the  *  Pathway'  18  gallons,  to  the'rundlet.  Tierce 
merely  means  the  third  part  of  a  pipe,  and  the  puncheon 
was  antiently  called  the  tercian  (of  a  tun).  Tlie  pottle  (of 
two  quarts)  formerly  existed.  The  anker  of  brandy,  a 
foreign  measure  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into 
England,  is  ten  gallons. 

Old  Alt*  and  Bcpt  Measnrr. — One  gallon  contains  282 
cubic  inches.    Two  pints  make  a  quart,  4  quarts  a  gallon, 

9  gallons  a  firkin,  2  firkins  a  kilderkin,  2  kilderkins  a 
barrel,  1^  barrels  a  hogshead,  2  hogsheads  a  butt,  2  butts  a 
tun.  Up  to  the  year  1803,  when  the  two  measures  were 
assimilated^  by  statute,  this  was  the  beer  measure,  and  the 
ale  measure  oniv  differed  iVom  it  in  that  8  gallons  made 
a  firkin.  Nothing  above  a  barrel  is  mentioned  in  the 
oldest  tables,  and  the  pottle  (two  quarts;  is  introduced 
Two  tuns  were  sometimes  called  a  last. 

Imp*'rial  Mra-sure. — This  measure  supersedes  the  old 
corn,  wine,  and  beer  meabures.  [Standard.]  Tlie  gallon 
contains  277:274  cubic  inches,  and  is  10  pounds  aver- 
dupois  of  water.  Four  gills  are  a  pint,  2  pints  a  quart,  4 
quarts  a  gallon,  2  gallons  a  peck,  4  pecks  a  bushel,  8  bushels 
a  quarter,  5  (juartrrs  a  load.  Of  these  the  gill  and  load  are 
not  named  in  the  statute,  but  are  derived  from  common 
usage.  When  heaped  measure  was  allowed,  three  bushels 
made  a  sack,  and  twelve  sacks  a  chaldron.  This  heaped 
measure  was  abolished**  by  4  &  r>  Wni.  IV.,  c.  49,  and  the 
abolition  wiis  re-enacted  by  f3  &  6  Win.  IV.,  c.  (i3,  which 
repeali'd  the  former.  Tliese  acts  leave  the  higher  mea- 
sures of  wine,  &c.  to  custom,  considering  them  appai-ently 
as  merely  names  of  casks,  which  in  fact  they  are,  and 
leaving  them  to  be  gauged  in  gallons.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  former  times  any  usual  vessel  which 
was  generally  made  of  one  size  came'in  time  to  the  dignity 
of  a  phu'i'  amonc:  the  national  measures. 

Jf'unl  Mntsure. — ScNeii  ])Ounds  make  a  clove,  2  cloves  a 
stone,  2  stone  a  tod,  Gi  tods  a  wey,  2  weys  a  sack,  12  sacks 
a  last,  llie  *  Pathway'  points  out  the'  etvmolog)-  of  the 
word  cloves ;  it  calls  them  ^clavps  or  nails'  It  'is  to  be 
obser>ed  here  that  a  sack  is  13  tods,  and  a  tod  28  pounds, 

•  In  1506  the  Mi'k  was  four  biishrU. 

f  Moon'  makrv  in\  quarttTM.iin.l  W.inl  fon,  in  a  wry. 

t  Tliis  wonl  ItaK  Ihi-h  iiri'-rni'il  a%  .i  ii,i>;i«uti<  ol  kUi^h. 

f  For  wiuc  nn«l  ^v'f'J''.  cJ<i«'»",  ini»ail,  oil.  hou,.j ,  vim';.Mr. 

I)  Arronlin?  to  MchiH,  Uie  Imtt  wns  :i  name  nj^tufl  onlv  to  Iialf-tunii  of 
malmia'y  or  urk. 

^  'Ilir  roAfliT  wniilil  l.iok  in  \ain  for  any  noti«v  of  \\v  in  \^t\o\%  of  arith- 
mrt  c.  IVrli;iiwlhr>t.»tiitt' w,i>nrtl  .iiUii-lrll  i.i.  Tin-  ilMiiuti^'U  of  ilic  :ilo 
niwt  biTi  Arkiii  m  i>aUI  \'\  W.inl  to  ha\i»  rxi!>ti->i  only  in  lyinilon.  nn  ttM»ra::e 
llrkiii  urh|  irallons  li;inn|jr  bf.'u  enacJ^l  f.»r  all  <»thrr  i)an]i  of  ]:it;:]an<l  hv  \\w 
tdatuUr  ol  K&cM*  or  M>.).  Hut  it  dm-j.  not  foll'm,  in  m:iitf  rs  of  wriijIitV  an<l 
mrasiim,  t>Mi  liny  chan^'p  ftii-:;(!l\  !».-is  iiroduct^l,  nioifly  Ih.«.iiim>  there  t»nt 
«■  Act  of  Pkrlinmcnt  f.»r  it.  ' 

••II  wu«  ahi>liftitiil  iu  ."M-otlaml  two  ctfnturit*^  n»:o,  and  nr-rnactetl  by  neslcct 

10  Vht-  art  of  li«.-..  But  the  rr  «-n.ii-«niritlclid  not  obtain  for  it  the  sliffhtitt 
Tilro.;udk>D,  Mc^^nlinK  to  Mr.  M  Cu n«h. 


so  that  the  sack  is  3G4  pounds.  Jeake  says  this  wu 
arranged  (31  Edward  III.,  cap.  8;  according  to  the  lunar 
year  of  13  months  of  28  days  each.  Tlie  reason  no  doubt 
wastliat  the  multitudes  of  whose  occupation  the  spinning  of 
wool  formed  a  part  might  instantly  be  able  to  calculate  the 
suj)i)ly  for  the  year  or  month  from  the  amount  of  the  day  * 
work ;  a  pound  a  day  being  a  tod  a  month  and  a  sack  a  year. 
Tale  or  Reckoning. — If  we  were  to  collect  every  mode 
of  counting,  this  would  be  the  largest  head  of  all.  The 
ddien,  the  gross  of  12  dozen,  and  the  score,  are  the  only 
denominations  not  immediately  contained  in  the  commoa 
system  of  numenition,  which  are  universally  received ;  and 
in  all  cases,  by  a  dozen,  a  score,  a  hundred,  a  thousand, 
&c.  were  siirniiied  different  numbers,  comi)osed  of  the 
arithmetical  dozen,  score,  &c.,  together  with  the  allowances 
usually  made  upon  taking  quantities  of  different  ^ods. 
Tlie  *  baker's  dozen,'  for  instance,  which  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  arose  from  its  being  usual  in  many  places  to  fpve 
13  penny  loaves  for  a  shilling.  The  increased  dozen,  hun- 
dred, &c.  were  sometimes  called  the  long  dozen,  long  hun- 
dred, &c. ;  and  this  phrase  is  sometimes  heard  in  our  own 
day,  when  a  dear  price  is  called  a  *  long  price.'  TTie  12 
dozen  was  formerly  called  the  small  gross,  and  12  small 
gross  made  the  great  gross.  The  hundred  waa  more  fre- 
quently* 120  than  100,  the  thousand  generally  ten  hundred. 
Ten  thousand  was  frequently  called  a  last ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  word  last  was  frequently  (almost  usually) 
applied  to  the  highest  measure  of  one  given  kind.  Toe 
aAoc*^  was  always  60;  the  dicar,  or  dicker,  always  lO^ai 
the  name  imports.  In  measuring  paper  (1594)  the  quire 
was  25  sheets,  the  ream  20  quires,  and  the  bale  10  reami. 
By  1650  the  practice  of  reckoning  24  sheets  to  the  quiK 
(now  universal)  had  been  introduced  as  to  some  sorts  of 
paper.  Tale-fish,  as  those  were  called  which  were  allowed 
to  be  sold  by  tale,  were  (22  Edw.  IV.,  cap.  2)  such  u 
measured  from  the  bone  of  the  fin  to  the  tliird  joint  of  the 
tail  16  inches  at  least. 

It  is  impossible  tor  us  to  describe  the  various  weights 
measures,  occ.  which  have  found  their  way  into  use  in  the 
various  counties.  Dr.  Young  collected  a  list,  which  u 
printed  in  the  second  Report  of  the  Commissionera  on 
Weights  and  Measures  (1820),  to  which  we  muk  refer  for 
the  various  local  barrels,  bubhels,  hundreds,  &c.,  and  idso 
for  the  awm,  bag,  bale,  basket,  bat,  bay,  beatraent,  biHel, 
bind,  bing,  boll,  bolt,  bolting,  bottle,  bout,  box,  bucket, 
bunch,  bundle,  burden,  cabot,  cade,  canter,  caroteel,  car- 
riage, cart,  cartload,  case,  cast,  cheef,  chest,  clue,  cord, 
corf,  cran,  cranock,  cut,  cyvar,  cyvelin,  daugh,  dis»h,  droD. 
dupper,  erw,  faggot,  fall,  fan,  flask,  fodder,  fotmal,  fraiu, 
garb,  gaun,  glean,  gunny,  gwaith-gwr,  hank,  h**ad,  heafL 
hide,  hobed,  hoop,  hutch,  hyle,  incast,  ingrain,  jar,  jujr. 
keel,  kemple,  kenning,  kibin,  kishon,  kiver,  knot,  fay,I^. 
lispound,  Jlath,  llathun  gyvelin,  llestraid,  lug,  maen,'ouu»e, 
mark,  mast,  math,  measure,  meer,  meiliaid,  merk,  mount, 
mug,  oxland,  pack,  packet,  paladr,  pared,  peccaid,  |>egd, 
piece,  pig,  plough  land,  pocket,  poke,  pot,  pwys,  quintal, 
reel,  rees,  rhaw,  ridge,  role,  rope,  roul,  sack,  saume,  se^ftff, 
sieve,  skain,  skin,  skron,  sleek,  spindle,  square,  rtacca. 
stack,  staff,  stang,  stick,  st impart,  stook,  stored,  sum,  table, 
talbhide,  tankard,  teal,  thrave,  thread,  threave,  timbei; 
topston,  tru.ss,  tub,  tuiinell,  vergee,  vragina,  waggon-ldd, 
wain,  war^),  web,  weight,  and  windle. 

The  old  Scottish  measures  vaiy  even  more  in  the  dit 
ferent  counties  than  the  English.  The  standard  footvM 
120194  English  inches,  3  fee't  1  inch  make  an  ell,  6 elba 
fall,  40  falls  a  furlong,  and  8  furlongs  a  mile  ;1976^  yard«> 
Again,  40  square  falls  make  a  rood,  and  4  roods  an  aac. 
Hence  the  measures  of  length  and  surface  are  so  connectal 
that  the  Scottish  land-chain  is  the  eightieth  part  of  a  mile, 
and  its  square  the  tenth  part  of  an  acre. 

In  Scotland  the  English  troy  and  averdupois  weight  eb- 
tained  an  early  introduction,  and  were  used  with  the 
Scottish  Troy  weight,  called  also  Dutch  weight,  and  with 
the  tron  weight.  Tlie  Dutch  weight  is  as  follows: — a  dnp 
is  20722  English  troy  grains,  16  drojw  are  an  ounce, !• 
ounces  a  pound  (7608-95  grains  >,  ami  16  pounds  a  stone. 
This  pc^und  coincides  with  the  old  English  pound  alMMfr 
mentioned,  very  nearly.  In  the  tron  weight  the  divioov 
are  as  before ;  but  the  drop  is  37*588  English  troy  giani 
and  the  pound  0622*67  of  the  same. 
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Colonies.  Follow  in  general  the  weights  and  measures 
of  the  mother  country,  except  where  they  have  passed  un- 
der other  governments,  in  which  case  there  is  usually  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

Constantinople.  The  cheouee  is  4957  erains.  The  oke 
is  2'832poun(u  averdupois.  The  killow  (dry)  is  7' 296  gal- 
lons. The  almud  is  1*  150  gallons.  The  pike  is  27  inches. 
^e  measures  of  Turkey  are  verv  imperfectly  known. 

Denmark.  The  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is  7266  grains. 
The  commercial  pound  is  1  *  1028  pounds  averdupois.  The 
barrel  is  3-8264  bushels.  The  viertel  is  1*701  gallons. 
The  foot,  or  half  ell,  is  the  Rhineland  foot  of  12*356  Eng- 
lish inches.    The  toende  of  com  is  5^  acres. 

Florence  and  Leghorn.  The  cantaro  is  150  pounds  of 
*74864  pounds  avenlupois  each.  The  stajo  is  *6702  bushels. 
The  barile  is  10033  gallons.  Tlie  braccio  is  22*98  Eng- 
MsAi  inches.    The  saccata  is  1  acre  36  perches. 

Franltfort.  For  gold  and  silver,  the  Cologne  marc. 
The  common  pound  is  1*03  lb.  averdupois.  The  centner 
is  112*25  lb.  averdupois.  The  malter  is  2*9705  bushels. 
The  ohm  is  32*4M  gallons.  The  foot  is  11*27  inches,  the 
ell  21  *2i  inches. 

Geneva.  The  mark  is  3785  grains.  The  poids  fort  is 
1*214  pounds  averdupois ;  the  poids  foible  one  sixth  less. 
The  coupe  is  21-361  bushels.  The  setier  is  99*53  gal- 
lons. The  foot  is  19*2  inches.  The  acre  is  1  acre,  1  rood, 
4  perches. 

Genoa.  The  pound  sottile  for  gold  and  silver  is  4891  *  5 
srains.  The  pound  grosso  is  '7^5  pounds  averdupois. 
The  mina  is  3*321  bushels.  The  mezzarola  is  32*57  gal- 
lons.   The  palmo  is  9*725  inches. 

Hamburg,  The  Cologne  marc  is  3608  grains;  the 
pound  troy  is  two  marcs.  The  commercial  pound  is  1  *068 
pounds  averdupois.  The  last  of  wheat  (30  schefTels)  is 
10*9  quarters:  the  ahm  is  31*85  gallons.  The  foot  is 
11*289  inches.  The  schefTel  (quantity  usually. sown  with 
a  schefPel)  of  land  is  1  acre  6  perches. 

Holland.  The  marc  is  3798  grains ;  the  pound  is  2  marcs. 
But  the  commercial  pound  is  1  '0893  lb.  averdupois.  The 
last  (variously  divided)  is  10*231  quarters.    The  aam  (256 

5ints)  is  34 *  16  gallons.  The  Rhineland  foot  is  12  * 36  inches, 
here  are  several  ells  of  about  27  inches.  The  Rhineland 
perch  is  12  Rhineland  feet,  and  the  Rhineland  morgen  or 
acre  is  2  acres  16  perches. 

Ionian  Islands.  Tlie  weights  and  measures  are  mostly 
Venetian  and  Turkish. 

Liibeck.  For  gold  and  silver,  as  at  Hamburg.  The 
commercial  pound  is  l*0Ga5  lb.  averdupois.  Thescheffel 
is  '92  bushels.  The  ahm  is  31  85  gallons.  Tlie  foot  or 
half  ell  is  11*346  inches. 

Malta,  llie  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is  4886  grains. 
Ibe  commercial  pound  is  1  '745  pounds  averdupois.  The 
salma  is  7*968  bushels.  The  foot  is  11*  107  inches.  The 
canna  (8  pal  mi)  is  81  '9  inches. 

Milan.  The  mark  is  3627  grains.  The  pound  sotiile  is 
•7206  pounds  averdupois:  the  pound  grosso  is  1*682 
pounds  averdupois.  The  mogsfio  (32  quartari)  is  4*0234 
Dushcls.  The  brcnta  (12  quartari^  is  15*71  gallons.  The 
braccio  is  23*42  inches.  The  metrical  system  is  also 
introduced,  with  Italian  names. 

Naples.  The  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is  4950  grains. 
The  cantaro  grosso  is  196*5  pounds  averdupois,  the  can- 
taro piccolo  106  pounds  averdupois.  The  tomolo  is  1*407 
bushels.  The  barile  is  9*172  gallons.  The  palmo  is  10*38 
inches.    The  mojrgia  is  3  roods  12  perches. 

Netherlands.  Since  1820,  the  French  metrical  system 
has  been  in  use,  with  Flemish  names. 

Portugal.  The  marc  is  .3541*5  grains.  The  commer- 
cial pound  is  1*0119  pounds  averdupois.  The  moyo  is 
22*39  bushels.  The  almude  is  3*6407  gallons.  The  foot 
is  12*944  inches. 

Prussia.  (New  system,  established  1816.)  The  Co- 
logne* marc  is  3609  grains ;  two  marcs  are  a  commercial 
pound,  or  1*0311  pounds  averdupois.  The  scheffel  is 
1*5116  bushels.  The  eimer  is  15*11  gallons.  The  foot 
is  12*356  inches,  the  ell  two-thirds  of  a  metre.  The  mor- 
gen or  acre  is  2  roods  21  perches. 

Rome.  The  pound  is  5234  grains  or  '7477  pounds  aver- 
dupois. The  rubbio  (4  quarte)  is  8*  1012  bushels.  The 
barile  (32boccali)  b  12*841  gallons.    The  foot  is  11*72 

•  This  veicht,  etUbllnhfid  by  Charlrt  V.  at  the  standard  of  the  pradout 
■Mtali  tkroughoal  Gwraoiiy,  lias  variwl  in  dUbrant  placM  ttom  2tOi  to  3612 


inches.      The   builders*  canna,  of  10  palms*   ii  87*96 
inches. 

Russia.  There  is  but  one  pound,  * 9026  of  a  pound  aver- 
dupois. The  pood  is  36  lb.  averdupois.  The  chertwert  it 
5*7698  bushels.  The  vedro  is  %*7048  gallons.  The  inch  is 
the  English  one  ;  the  arshine  is  2S  inches ;  the  foot  is  13} 
inches ;  but  the  English  foot  is  in  common  use.  The  des- 
setina  is  2  acres,  2  roods,  32  perches. 

SoTony.  For  gold  and  silver,  the  Cologne  marc.  The 
commercial  pound  is  1*  0294  lb.  averdupois.  The  Dresdeo 
wispel  (24  scheffels)  is  69* 85 bushels;  the  Leipzic  wispel, 
91*747  bushels.  The  Dresden  eimer  is  14-89  gallons; 
the  Leipzic  eimer  16*75  gallons.  The  Dresden  foot  is 
11*  14  inches ;  the  Leipzic  foot  is  11*13  inches.  The  acre 
is  I  acre,  1  rood,  18  perches. 

Sicily.  The  pound  is  7  pounds  averdupois.  The  can- 
taro grosso  is  192*5  pounds  averdupois;  the  cantaro  sot- 
tile  is  175  lb.  averdupois.  The  salma  grossa  is  9-4C 
bushels ;  the  salma  generale  7*  59  bushels.  The  salma  of 
wine  is  19*23  litres.    The  palmo  is  9*5  inches. 

Smyrna.  The  chequee  is  4958  grains.  The  rottolo  ii 
1*2748  pounds  averdupois.  The  Killow  is  11*3  gaUona, 
The  pike  is  27  inches. 

Spain.  The  Castilian  marc  for  gold  and  silver  is  4800 
grains.  The  commercial  pound  is  1  0144  pounds  averdu- 
pois. The  fanega  is  1  *  55  bushels.  Tlie  arroba  of  wine  is 
3*538  gallons.  The  foot  is  11*128  inches:  the  vara  ii 
33*384  inches.  The  fanegada  (for  corn-land)  is  1  acre, 
21  perches. 

Sweden.  The  Mint  marc  is  3252  grains.  The  commeiw 
cial  pound  is  *9376  lb.  averdupois.  The  dry  tunna  is  4*028 
bushels ;  the  liquid  tunna  is48  Kanns  of  *5756  gallons  each. 
The  foot,  or  half-ell,  is  11*684  inches.  The  tunnelandii 
1  acre,  35  perches. 

United  States.  The  weights  and  measures  are  those  o( 
England  before  the  late  alterations. 

Venice.  The  marc  for  gold  and  silver  is  3681  *  5  grains. 
The  pound  peso  grosso  is  1  *0518  lb.  averdupois.  The  pound 
peso  sottile  is  *664  pounds  averdupois.  The  stajo  is  2*2 
bushels.  The  anfora  is  114*1  gallons.  The  braccio  for 
woollen  is  26*61  inches ;  for  silk,  24*8  inches.  The  foot  is 
13*  68  inches. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
antients,  taking  first  the  relations  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions to  one  another,  and  after>\'ards  the  fundament^  com- 
parisons of  their  values  with  the  modern  weights  and  mea- 
sures. 

Tlie  Romans  had  a  mode  of  dividing  the  as  or  libci 
which  they  transferred  upon  occasion  to  any  unit.  7ht 
whole,  whether  an  as  or  anything  else,  consisted  of  twel^t 
unciflp,  so  that  the  uncia  became  little  more  than  a  naae 
for  the  twellth  part.    The  division  stood  thus — 

1 J  unciae  was  Sescuncia,  or  Sescunx. 

2  ...  Sextans  (a  sixth). 

3  ...  Quadrans  Ca  fourth),  or  Teruncius. 

4  ...  Triens  (a  third). 

5  ...  Quincunx. 

6  ...  Semis,  or  Semissis  (a  half). 

7  ...  Septunx. 

8  ...  Bes,  or  Bessis. 

9  ...  Dodrans. 

10  ...    Dcxtans,  or  Decuncis. 

11  ...    Deunx. 

The  libra  of  weight  was  thus  subdivided : — 3  siliqud 
one  obolus ;  2  oboli,  one  scrupulum ;  4  scrupula,  one  ses* 
tula ;  6  scrupula,  one  sicilicus ;  8  scmpula,  one  duelk; 
3  duellae,  one  uncia;  12unci8B,  one  libra.  In  later  tins 
the  uncia  was  divided  into  8  drachmoD  of  3  scrupula  each. 
This  mode  of  dividing  an  integer  into  288  scrupula  noi 
through  other  branches  of  their  system,  and  is  also  used  it 
subdivision  of  a  unit.  The  obolus  in  the  preceding  sf^tm 
rather  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  which  the  Greek  diri- 
sions  were  introduced,  the  ounce  being  made  8  dradma 
of  3  scrupula  or  6  oboli  each.  The  uncia  appears  (as  avyTk} 
in  the  later  Greek  writers. 

In  the  measures  of  length  the  pes,  or  foot,  was  dinM 
not  only  into  12  uncise,  but  also  into  16  digiti.  In  tiKl 
Roman  foot-rules  as  have  been  found,  all  have  the  digital 
division,  some  both,  but  none  the  uncial  without  tti 
digital.  And  4  digiti  are  one  palmus ;  4  palmi,  one  p« 
H  pedes,  one  palmipes ;  lj>  pedes,  one  cubitus ;  2^  ^~ 
one  gradus ;  2  gradus,  or  5  pedes,  one  passus ;  2 
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^r,  or  foot,  WBA  thus  iJrvHleJ  *— 

csiakc    unv   T«A*a(f riij  *    12  ^«rM*Aci,  *tnv  ff^rt^djjAipi  ; 
di*  nrif  wov^i    H  wm^t/^*  OQo  riij^w^;  4  Triji\fic*  tint* 

.  Ill  MlUcra-     Tlie  wriX/ai<rrr/  tknUa  Call     I 

.  ipji".       The    Xt'^Tic   i*    1*>    ?arrrXrj^    tu. 

".      rnj^itf   18,  mnd  Ihc  t 

t*^0  (Tfitiut.       '\ 

-..-.^  -- ■  Xtxf^i  «K   12  rnj,-.. 

»»fl'X0C  of  2  t^tTJ>\m,  ftrnl  ttK>  f^|J|ta  of    full  iffi^rt^.      Th«* 

Imvts  tfiJcL'H  Ihe  <r;(wyi»i'  (¥anuti»ly  df^cribi'd )  from 
gjyptiantiT  iHe  ^4tA**>i'  tnim  the  Roornn^,  «fi4  the  r^p&- 
f.  which  in  lit*  Miulia,  (vcciurdiofi'  to  ileitjiiotnfl  and 
fhon,  i'rom  ttie  Prrsiwn^t.  The  irmw  ^*Xjtii«^jivc*  or  Phi» 
an  fi>ot»  f!        '         '"':.'  is  not  oHi*i* 

Gredc.  nil  :  ilh  than  ihv 

Itl   fi>Ol*       Air    *Mtiri'  iii;irr     iii.-*L    mm.-    f-f.MitinU>n    Or^ck 

w*c  J**  longer  ih«tn  the  HomaTi  (ooi  by  the  2^Kh  purl  of  th« 
titer. 

"  The  rXiOpoy  in  square  lue&Htitc  uas  a  »qnare  of  lh<j  mh 
Ta  irX#^p*v  in  jcnirfh*  or  KM^WJ  jiqiisirt'  iruhc*  The  o^jftiftm 
tt»  the  fntijth  mrt  tif  tht-  irAiS'pot*;  but  thi*  EVypfian 
^ovpa  mvT\iioxM'd\*y  Hefijd(jlu>!  ii*  th**Mjimrc<jf  ItNiEgypfian 
MX** 

In  Uqmd  meaaiure,  2  naxXmpui  iittitte  one  x^f^^«  ^i  '^'^X- 

tp/»,  tjnc  ^wiflT|a*»*' ;    *  ^i»*rp^,  Ofj*  *oyxV  ;    2  royj^^t,   On<? 

iTJCv^^C  ;  3  ruyx*tt^  otm  i^lvfia^ov :   2  tili^i^iatpa^  one  mraf r*^t' ; 

I  rtrapTiLt  one  rof  piXif ;  2  rortXiii,  one  liffri^^  ;  G  JftfTftt,  ont* 

I't  i    ^-  X*^Ct  0T*«  ^urpifr/jf .     Thv  pTpi^n^t'  i*  ^^^i^l  ^ci  have 

prn  im  amphora  imd  ii  hiiif,  mid  the  rwoGoc  to  hiivc  con- 

iiot'd  UNJrarhmi*  of  i%me.     The  X^i^iu^ne^  t^*r  ^<^y«/»'t^Ci  ^^'i» 

u^nnii-   ^ «-    thi*  x"n*     ThcTC  WtTC  alfO  the  XVt^^  puf^i^eii^ 

^1  >^  yiwfiytifu^,  mml  tocajmrcf.    Tht*  fitt^urt}^ 

In  drj*  inciiniir<*«,  the  fit^tfivn^  wm  oxiPAhin}  Ifirg'tT  than 
■ir  ^i/f|i^fff^c  ''or  n:m  twg  Kumiin  jimphDrsi*^  tind  was  thm 
^/>i«  made  one  ituf/Bo^ ;  10  ici>^X4ajjia^ 
jaijfiji^  onr  *aTifXi7  J  2  *oriiXertt  one  licrn/i'; 
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tomb  of  M.  ^butius ;  4,  that  on  a  monument  without  in- 
scription, given  by  the  Marquis  Capponi  to  the  Capitoline 
MuiAeum  at  Rome.  Taking  the  means  of  such  trustworthy 
measures  a.s  have  been  made  of  these  different  feet,  it 
appears  that  the  Statilian  foot  is  13M7  Paris  lines ;  the 
Coftsutian,  or  Colotian,  13059  lines;  the  iEbutian  131*14 
lines;  and  the  (,'apponian  130*80  lines. 

Tlie  ftrbt  foot-rule  was  measured  by  Lucas  Paetus,  *  De 
Mensuris  et  Ponderibus  Romanis  et  GraDcis/  Venice,  1573, 
who  found  three  of  them  agreeing  with  each  other  as  far  as 
his  means  of  comparing  them  went,  a  copy  of  which  he 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  stone  and  placed  in  the  Capi- 
toline Museum.  Tliis  was  called  the  Capitoline  foot ^  and 
wag  frequently  regarded  as  conclusive.  Paetus  himself 
makes  the  foot  amount  to  128*7  lines ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  either  that  Ids  measures  are  too  short  or  that 
the  standard  to  which  he  referred  them  has  been  mistaken ; 
for  others  make  his  own  CapitoUne  foot  to  be  130*5  lines. 
Two  other  foot-rules  give  128*75  and  13003  lines.  There 
was  a  porphyry  column  at  Rome  (now  lost)  marked  to^.  0, 
which  was  certainly  meant  for  nine  Roman  feet.  An 
editor  of  Vitrn\ius,  Philander  (1552),  makes  the  Roman 
foot  to  be,  from  this  column,  131*G3  lines;  but  Psetus 
makes  it  only  130*03.  Other  foot-rules  have  been  made 
to  give  130*5, 130*93, 132*89, 130*56, 129*24,  13116,  130*66. 
Some  of  these  are  different  measures  of  the  same  rule. 

Very  few  consecutive  milestones  have  been  found  from 
which  to  deduce  the  foot.  From  one  mile  in  the  Appian 
way,  and  from  two  different  ones  between  Nismes  and 
Beaucaire,  the  foot  has  been  deduced  to  be  130*60,  130*29, 
and  130*51  lines.  From  various  reconled  distances  be- 
tween towns,  subject  to  the  difficulty  of  knowing  precisely 
fiom  what  parts  of  them  the  miles  were  measured,  the  foot 
has  been  found  to  be  132*:«,  128-42,  130*99,  129*31,  132*55 
lines.  D'Anville,  from  a  collection  of  such  measures,  fixes 
it  at  130*8  lines. 

A  specimen  of  the  congius  is  yet  remaining,  which,  by 
an  inscription,  is  declared  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Ca- 
pitol by  Vespasian  as  a  standard.  The  congius  is  the 
eighth  part  ot  the  amphora,  or  cubic  foot.  By  ascertaininj^ 
the  weight  of  water  which  this  contains,  the  foot  was  esti- 
mated by  various  observers  at  131*15,  133*21,  and  132*44 
lines.  From  the  length  of  the  foot  drawn  upon  the  con- 
(i:ius  itself  have  been  obtained  132*8,  133*5  lines.  From 
another  contrius  preserved  at  Paris,  Auzout  found  134*18 
lines  for  the  Roman  foot. 

There  are  two  obelisks  at  Rome,  which  were  brought 
by  Augustus  iVom  Heliopolis.  Pliny  gives  the  height  of 
these  in  feet,  or  rather,  the  height  of  the  higher  and  the 
defect  of  the  lower  from  it.  Measurement  proves  that,  with 
respect  to  the  higher,  the  number  of  Pliny  must  be  cor- 
I  upt ;  but  from  his  difference  between  the  two,  as  compared 
with  the  measured  difference,  the  Roman  foot  is  137*19 
lines. 

Tlie  method  of  ascertaining  the  foot  by  buildings  is  as 
follows : — Any  remarkable  length,  such  as  that  of  the  whole 
Iront  of  a  liuilding,  being  known  nearly  in  Roman  feet,  is 
presumed  to  be  exactly  that  number  of  feet  which  it  must 
be  nearly.  This  supposes  that  the  Roman  architects  were 
in  the  habit  of  choosing  exact  numbers  of  feet  when  there 
was  no  piirticular  reason  for  breaking  a  foot.  Raper  (Phil, 
Trans.,  1760;  proceeds  in  the  manner  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  instance  : — He  finds  the  distances  between  the 
columns  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  t^irilis  to  be  9*7106 
Knifli>h  iVet.  If  this  be  an  exact  number  of  Roman  feet, 
it  mu>t  be  10;  we  know  enough  beforehand  of  the  Roman 
fi|ot  to  >ay  it  cannot  be  9  or  1 1.  Consequently,  if  the 
distance  between  these  columns  be  a  whole  number  of 
feet,  the  foot  must  be  -97106  of  the  English  foot.  By  pro- 
cesses of  this  sort.  Greaves  found  131*50  lines.  La  Hire 
131*0  and  132*4,  Ia  Condamine  130*9,  Jacquier  131*08  and 
131' 14.  Raper,  who  went  more  into  this  subject  than  the 
others,  found  by  different  buildings  131*14,  131*60,  131*62, 
131-11,  131*16,  131*05,  131*10,  13105,  and  131*15  for  the 
mean.  Wurm,  from  the  Verona  amphitheatre,  adds 
131*12.  Raper  thought  he  obser^'ed  that  the  buildings 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Titus  give  a  shorter  foot  than 
their  predecessors:  from  instances  he  gets  130*75,  130*33, 
130-34,  with  a  mean  of  130*<M.  He  refers  the  change  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Capitol  (where  the  itandards  were 
kept  I  in  the  time  of  VitelJius. 

From  all  these  data  Raper*8  average,  adopted  by  Wurm, 
in  131-15  French  lines  for  the  antient  foot,  or  11-M8  Eng- 


lifth  inches,  or  '071  English  feet.  But  Sir  G.  Shuckbur^ 
made  a  careful  review  of  the  three  best  modes  of  obtaininc 
the  required  result,  namely,  rules,  buildinea,  and  tombi^ 
and  obtained  •%72,  OOSl,  -9696  of  a  foot  English.  ( Youngi 
Lectures,  ii.  153.)  The  mean  of  these  is  -9683  feet,  or 
11*6196  inches.  Again,  if  we  take  a  mean  of  the  re«ih* 
given  by  others,  namely,  Bernard  -970,  Picard  and  Oreav^ 
•%7,  Folkes  -966,  Raper  -970,  we  have  also  -96R3.  We 
take  then  the  Roman  foot  at  11*62  English  inchea,  which 
is  represented  far  within  the  probable  limits  of  error  ly 
the  following: — 61  English  feet  make  63 Roman  feet  ^t 
are  well  aware  that  eminent  authorities  of  late  years  ])reiiir 
11*65  inches  for  the  Roman  foot,  but  we  like  to  keep  n» 
near  to  the  foot-rules  as  we  can,  consistently  with  giving 
due  weight  to  other  modes.  Indeed,  tlie  uiiestion  between 
11*62  and  11*65  cannot  be  settled  by  authority,  but  must 
be  decided  by  closer  appreciation  than  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  probabilities  of  tne  different  methods. 

The  Roman  measures  of  length  may  thus  be  considered, 
we  fully  believe,  to  be  as  well  known  to  us  as  they  were  to 
themselves.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  measures  of 
weicrht.  All  writers  agree  that  the  amphora,  or  cubic  foot. 
weighs  80  pounds  of  wine  ;  but  it  is  also  said  that  they 
considered  wine  to  be  of  the  same  weight  as  water.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  their 
wines ;  those  of  our  own  vary  from  -99  to  1-04,  water 
being  taken  as  1.  But  there  is  one  very  obvious  consider- 
ation which,  wc  believe,  has  escaped  notice.  No  metio- 
logist  has  given  the  Romans  credit  for  seeing  that  water 
would  do  just  as  well  to  make  comparisons  and  adjust 
standards  by,  as  wine,  believing,  as  thev  did,  that  both  axe 
of  the  same  weight.  If  we  suppose  tnen  that  they  ne- 
fcrred  to  spill  water  rather  than  wine,  and  assume  li-€3 
inches  for  the  foot,  we  have  1568*984  cubic  inches*  Eni;- 
lish,  in  the  amphora,  or  5*6586  imperial  gallons,  or  56-506 
pounds  averdupois  of  water.  If  tne  Roman  pound  be  the 
80th  part  of  tnis,  it  is  -7073  pounds  averdupois,  or  -8506 
pounds  troy.  T^is  is  4951  grains,  or  6039}  French  grains. 
Now,  according  to  Wurm,  Budseus  made  it  7200  French 
grains,  Capellus  and  Rome  de  L'IsIe  6048,  Auzout  6226; 
Eisenschmid  6216,  Dupuis  6300,  Leblanc  and  De  la  Nauze 
6144,  Paucton  6312,  Arbuthnot  6395.  Of  these,  those  ot 
Rom£  de  Lisle  and  La  Nauze,  wliich  come  the  nearest  to 
6039},  were  determined  from  weighing  coins:  but  the  moit 
modem  valuations  deduced  from  coins  give  SMO  grains. 
On  coins  however  we  do  not  much  rely.  The  congius  of 
Vespasian,  already  mentioned,  gave  to  different  expeii* 
menters  6094,  0386,  and  6276  Paris  grains ;  but  it  is  moik 
probable  that  the  capacity  of  this  vessel  has  been  some- 
what increased  by  nist.  There  are  also  some  antient 
weights  in  stone  or  metal,  preserved  in  different  placet, 
from  which  De  L*Isle  brings  out  6071  and  (i042  grain. 
But  othei*s  make  different  results,  whether  from  the  coim 
or  the  weights ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  seems  to  be. 
that  the  Roman  pound  cannot  be  more  accurately  stated 
than  in  the  following  words : — *  something  more  than  fCT«n 
tenths  of  a  pound  averdupois.'  The  Attic  Talent  is  aid 
by  many  writers  to  be  80  Roman  pounds.  Now  this  being 
taken,  as  in  the  article  cited,  at  56-0r)3  pounds  averdupois 
gives  '71 19  of  a  pound  averdupois.  Between  -707  and  '712. 
or  veiy  near  to  one  of  these  extremes,  we  have  little  doubt 
the  truth  really  lies.  Accordingly,  the  Roman  uncia  ii 
much  nearer  to  our  ounce  averdu}Kns  than  to  our  ounei 
troy :  and  many  metroloi^ists  have  bUp|>osed  that  tlie  fitf* 
meV  was  originally  the  uncia. 

We  have  not  now  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
fundamental  points  of  connection  between  the  Greek  nd 
Roman  measures  are  exact  or  only  approximate.  These  ait, 
that  the  foot  is  longer  than  the  Roman  by  one  twenty-fourth, 
and  the  Philetuerian  foot  by  one-iii'th ;  that  the  |ur^^T^  ku 
amphora  and  a  halt;  and  that  the  amphora  of  water  or  wim 
weighs  an  attic  talent.  Taking  these  relations  for  grantei 
we  have  for  the  Greek  foot  12*10  English  inches  or  KMB 
feet,  for  the  Philetserian  foot  13*94  inches,  for  the  mcbctM 
8'4K79 gallons,  and  for  the  attic  talent  56586  pounds  attf- 
dupois.  There  is  one  stadium  lel\  at  Athens  [StadiuvJ 
which  is  630  English  feet,  giving  for  the  Greek  foot  1*06 
feet  English ;  but  there  is  not  much  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  measure.  Such  buildings  as  have  bcA 
examined  at  Athens,  in  the  manner  already  describe^ 
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grees  of  merit  according  to  the  respective  opportunities 
afforded  him ;  but  takcMi  collectively  tliey  manilost  a  great 
improvement  instvle,  with  individuality  of  character,  and 
fresh  and  masterly  combinations,  instead  of  the  mere 
routine  of  desif2:n.  He  applied  himself  to  his  art  with 
higher  views  of  it  than  were  then  entertained  among  his 
countrymen,  and  diifused  a  similar  feeling  for  it  through 
the  next  generation  of  the  profession,  havmg  reared  up  to 
it  a  great  number  of  those  who  now  rank  high  among  the 
Hving  architects  of  Germany.  Nor  was  his  instruction  con- 
fined to  them  exclusively,  for  he  published  a  variety  of 
treatises  on  different  branches  of  architectural  study,  viz. 
two  on  the  orders  of  architecture,  *  Zeichnungslehre,*  1810; 
* Optik,'  1811 ;  *  Perspcctivlehre,'  1817-24 ;  * Ueber  Form  und 
Schcinheit,'  1819 ;  *  Ueber  Architektonische  Verzierungen,' 
1820,  &c.  &c.,  besides  a  work  on  theatres,  and  a  variety  of 
papers  on  architectural  and  artistical  topics  in  the  *  Mor- 
genblatt*  and  other  literary  journals.  Tliough  varied,  his 
application  to  his  professional  pursuits  and  studies  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  almost  to  the  very  last ;  for  although 
his  healtii  had  begun  to  be  impaired  some  time  before,  he 
was  taken  off  somewhat  suddfenly,  March  1st,  182C,  after 
enjoying  the  society  of  some  friends  on  the  preceding 
eveninif. 

(Friedrich  Weinbrenner,  von  Aloys  Schreiber.) 

WEINMA'NNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Cunoniacese,  and  named  in  honour  of  John 
William  Weinmann,  an  aiwthecary  at  Ratisbon,  and  au- 
thor of  the  *  Phytanthoza  Iconographica,'  in  four  volumes. 
The  species  are  trees,  and  natives  of  South  America  and  the 
Mauritius.  The  leaves  are  compound  or  simple,  with  reti- 
culated petioles,  and  undivided  caducous  petioles.  The 
calyx  is  permanent  and  4-parted ;  the  petals 4 ;  stamens  8 ; 
an  nyiwgynous,  urceolated  disk ;  the  fruit  a  many-seeded 
capsule,  opening  at  the  dissepiments  from  the  apex ;  the 
seeds  are  roundish  and  reniform.  There  are  about  40 
species  of  this  genus  described.  Tlie  JF,  tinctoria  is  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  ;  it  has  leaves  with  many  pairs 
of  leaflets,  which  are  oblong,  serrated,  and  smooth ish  ;  the 
joints  of  the  rachis  spatulate,  and  the  fascicles  of  racemes 
many-flowered.  This  tree  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Bour- 
bon Tan  rnugp^  and  is  iised  for  dyeing  a  red  colour.  Most 
of  the  sj)ecies  of  Weinmannia  possess  astringent  properties, 
and  may  be  used  tor  dyeing.  On  this  account  they  are 
also  oIUmi  cnij)loyed  in  Peru  to  adulterate  the  various 
species  of  Cinchona  barks  which  are  collected  for  medici- 
nal purposes.  The  species  of  Weinmannia  may  be  easily 
cultivated  by  growin:;  them  in  any  rich  litrht  soil,  but  they 
are  not  oniamental  shrubs,  and  are  only  seen  in  this  coinitr}' 
in  botanical  collections. 

WEIll,  or  WEAR,  is  a  dam  erected  across  a  river,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish,  of  conveying  a  stream  to  a 
mill,  or  of  maintaining  the  water  at  the  level  required  for 
the  navigation  of  it. 

The  erection  of  weirs  across  public  rivers  was  a  practice 
reprobated  from  the  earliest  i)eriods  of  the  English  law, 
and  was  considered  as  a  public  nuisance.  Magna  Charta 
i^c.  23)  directs  that  all  weiis  for  the  taking  of  fish  should 
be  put  down  except  on  the  sea-coast.  By  the  12  Edw.  IV., 
c.  7»  and  other  subsequent  acts,  weirs  were  treated  as 
public  nuisances,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  erect  new  weirs, 
or  to  enhance,  stitdfirhten,  or  enlarge  those  which  had 
aforetime  existed.  Hence  in  a  case  where  a  bmshwood 
weir  across  a  river  had  been  converted  into  a  stone  one, 
whereby  the  fish  were  prevented  from  passing  except  in 
flood -time,  and  the  plaintift"s  fisher)-  was  injured,  this  was 
considered  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  althoujrh  two-thirds  of 
the  weir  had  been  so  converted  without  intemiption  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  And  it  was  laid  down  in  that  and 
other  cases  that  though  a  twenty  years'  acquiescence 
might  bind  parties  whose  private  rights  only  were  affected, 
yet  that  no  length  of  time  can  extinguish  ])ublic  rights  or 
legitimate  a  pubHc  nuisance.  -7  East,  IJW;  2  B  k  Aid., 
(K52,)  On  the  same  grounds  it  will  probably  be  held  that 
the  Prescription  Act  2  and  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  71^  does  not 
Apply  to  weir>*.  It  api)ears  therefore  that  no  weirs  can  be 
maintained  on  any  rivers  in  deroijation  of  the  rights  of  the 
]>ublie,  or  even,  as  it  seems,  of  individuals,  except  such 
aj4  have  existed  time  out  of  mind,  or  such  as  have  been 
erected  under  local  acts  of  ^larliament  for  the  navigation 
of  paiiicular  rivers. 

WKISSE,  C'HHISTIAN  FELIX,  was  born  on  the  Sth 
9f  February  v2Hth  of  Januar>-,  Old  Slyle\  172G,  at  Anna- 


berg,  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony.  His  fkther. 
Christian  Heinrich  Weisse,  head  master  of  the  publis 
grammar-school  at  Annaberg,  and  from  1727  director  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  was  a  distinguished  scholar, 
whose  works,  'De  Stylo  Romano,'  and  'Latium  in  Com- 
pendio.'  were  much  esteemed  in  their  time.  Younjj  Weive 
lost  his  father  at  an  early  age.  Aller  having  finished  ha 
preparatory  studies  in  tne  gjmnasium  at  AlteDburg.  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig  in  1745,  where  he  studied 
the  classical  lantruagcs  and  anti(|uities  under  Emeiifi.  At 
Leipzig  he  became  ac<iuainted  with  Lessing,  who  directed 
his  attention  to  the  modem  languages,  especially  to  Eng- 
lish, and  encouraged  him  to  cultivate  his  poetical  taJen^ 
Weisse  however  did  not  respond  to  the  expectations  of 
lA'ssing.  His  favourite  passion  was  the  drama,  which  in 
Oermanv  at  that  time  was  little  better  than  a  stiff  imita- 
tion ol  t^ie  French  school,  and  the  French  taste  was  so  pre- 
valent that  Weisse  was  unable  to  contend  against  its  in- 
fluence, as  we  see  from  the  many  tedious  tragediM 
which  he  wrote  during  the  period  from  17S1,  in  which 
year  he  published  his  first  dramatical  essay,  *  Die  Matrtme 
von  Ephesus,*  till  1707.  In  this  year  he  published  •  Die 
Befreiung  von  Theben'  (*The  Delivery  of  Thebes'),  which 
was  his  first  drama  written  in  blank  verse.  He  felt  that 
the  Alexandrines,  in  which  the  German  dranum  wtrc  ge- 
nerallv  written,  were,  among  the  imitations  of  the  French 
school,  the  worst  of  all,  and  the  principal  cause  of  the 
tedious  monotony  of  the  dialogue.  When  he  abandoned 
this  verse  at  the  suggestion  of  Lessing,  and  adopted  the 
blank  verse  of  the  English  drama,  or  even  prose,  he  fell  into 
great  extravagancies,  and  showed  that  ne  was  anything 
but  a  trade  writer.  Of  this  his  *  Romeo  und  June,*  in 
which  he  fancied  he  could  improve  on  Shakspere  by  stridly 
following  the  novel  of  Bandello,  is  a  sufficient  sample.  Ib 
his  *  Richard  III.'  he  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  un- 
able to  conceive  any  great  passion :  for  each  passion  ht 
had  one  mould,  such  as  the  character  of  Nero,  of  Alei- 
ander,  of  Medea :  he  was  unable  to  depict  the  same  pas- 
sion with  any  variety,  and  the  only  difference  between  his 
men  consists  in  words.  *  Richard  III.'  however  his  two 
great  merits ;  it  was  the  last  tragedy  in  the  French  taste 
which  appeared  on  the  German  stage,  and  it  occauoned 
Lessing  to  write  his  excellent  observations  on  Aristotle's 
theory  of  the  drama  and  on  Shakspere. 

The  severe  criticism  of  Lessing  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  weakness  led  Weisse  to  abandon  tragedy,  and  to 
write  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and  operas,  in  which  he  had 
much  more  success.  His  best  comedy,  according  to  Les« 
Mng,  is  *  Amalia,'  in  five  acts.  His  vaudevilles  and  opcrts 
were  set  to  music  by  Wolff,  Hiller,  and  other  eminent 
com}K)sers,  and  his  little  arias  became  national  songSv  He 
supplied  many  of  the  theatres,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
court  of  the  "kincrs  of  Poland  and  electors  of  Saxonv  at 
Dresden  ^ve  him  opportunities  for  the  exercise  m  hii 
talents.  Tlie  remunerations  for  his  productions,  and  the 
high  appointments  which  he  received,  as  chief  receiver  of 
the  taxes  at  Leipzic:,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
put  him  not  only  above  want,  but  procured  for  him  ail  the 
means  of  leading  a  comfortable  life. 

In  17(K)  he  became  editor  of  the  'Bibliothek  dcr 
Schonen  Wissenschaflen  und  freien  Kiinste,'  a  periodicil 
which  was  then  much  esteemed  in  Germany. 

Tlic  appearance  of  Wieland,  Golhe,  Schiller,  and  so  mai^ 
other  eminent  men  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteentn 
centur}',  induced  Weisse,  who  was  unable  to  become  their 
rival,  to  chance  his  subject.  He  now  wrote  for  childrea. 
Weisse  and  Basedow  became  the  founders  of  a  new  s^itcB 
of  education  in  Germany ;  and  while  Baseduw*s  vien 
principally  concerned  the  intellectual  education  in  schoohi 
Weisse  directed  his  literary  activity  towards  domestic 
education.^Iis  *  A,  B,  C,  und  Lesebuch  fiir  kleinc  Kinder,' 
Leipzig,  1//2,  8vo.,  ran  through  six  editions,  and  wu  tht 
best  sjwlling-book  hitherto  published  in  Germany.  He 
also  published  'Kleine  Licder  fiir  Kinder,*  and  translated 
several  little  Enelish  works  for  children,  as  well  as  varioui 
articles  of  the  *  Spectator*  on  the  same  subject.  He  abo 
published  *  Wochenblatt  fiir  Kinder,'  which,  in  1773,  hi 


changed  into  a  (juarterly  journal  called  'IXt  Kii 
Freund '  (*  The  Children's" Friend  '\  Tliis  celebiated  wort 
treats  on  the  domestic  education  of  children  in  a  history  of 
a  family,  from  their  birth  to  tlie  time  when  they  leave  tin 
paternal  roof,  the  daughters  to  be  married  and  the  aom  ta 
follow  some  occupation.  The  life  of  this  ikmily,  the  earlier 
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hutorian  conjectures :  a  singular  one.  The  i^mh  had 
chosen  his  majesty  their  chuit-Ii warden,  and  he  executed 
the  office  for  two  months :  but  at  the  end  thereof  he  grew 
tired  of  it,  as  well  he  mi^ht,  and  presented  the  parish  with 
that  noble  instrument  which  is  now  in  the  church.'  {Hist,, 
V.  00.) 

Weldon's  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  church ;  but 
he  assisted  in  setting  Congreve's  masfjue,  The  Judfrment 
of  Pari s^  to  music,  in  which  is  the  air  *  Let  ambition  fire 
thy  mind,'  a  lovely  melody,  and  still  fresh.  This  was  in- 
troduced by  Arne  in  Lore  in  a  Villuse,  and  is  yet  known 
to  all  as  *  Hope,  thou  nurse  of  young  desire.*  Some  of  his 
songs  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mercurius  MusiciM^  and  in 
other  collections  now  become  rare.  Among  the  number 
is  *  From  grave  lessons  and  restraint/  a  very  popular  air, 
and  as  such  remembered  in  Hawkins's  time,  who  nas  given 
it  in  his  fil^h  volume:  and  it  would  even  now  be  occasion- 
ally sung  by  lovers  of  natural  melody,  but  that  the  words 
partake  of  that  pruriency  which  characterised  so  much  of 
our  lyric  poetry  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  fame  of  this  composer  is  mainly  built  on  his  anthems 
•  In  Thee,  O  Lord,'  and  *  Hear  my  crying,'  of  which  Haw- 
kins justly  observes,  *  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
melody  or  the  harmony  of  each  be  its  greatest  excellence.' 
Dr.  Burney  speaks  slightingly  of  Weldon's  powers ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  on  this  subject  he  was  either  prejudiced, 
or  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  works  he  criticised. 

Weidon  died  in  173G,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  chapel- 
royal  by  Dr.  Buyce.     (Harmon icon,  xi.  117.) 

WELLAND.     [Lincolnshire.] 

wp:llesley,  richard  colley,  marquess 

WELLESLEY,  was  the  eldest  child  of  Garrett,  first  earl 
of  Momington.  and  of  Anne,  countess  of  Momington, 
who  was  daughter  of  Arthur,  firet  Viscount  Dungannon. 
He  was  bom  in  Graft on-street,  Dublin,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1760.  The  earl  of  Momington  died  in  1781,  before  his  son 
came  of  age ;  the  countess  survived  till  1831. 

Tlie  earl  of  Momington,  a  man  of  considerable  general 
abilities,  and  who  is  well  remembered  as  a  musical  com- 
poser, paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of  liis  family. 
The  future  Marquess  Wellesley  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  Eton  College,  whither  he  was  in  due  time  followed  by 
his  brothers— the  future  Lord  Mar}'borough,  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Cowley,  and 
the  Rev.  Gerard  Wellesley.  All  the  brothers  occupied  a 
respectable  place  among  their  schoolmates,  but  the  eldest 
surpassed  them,  and  even  stood  high  for  classical  attain- 
ments among  the  great  body  of  his  contemporaries,  both 
at  Eton  and  the  University. 

The  first  act  of  the  young  Lord  Momington,  on  attaining 
his  majority,  was  to  assume  the  numerous  pecuniary  obli- 
gations of  his  father,  and  place  his  estates  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  mother.  Encouraged  by  tlie  reputation 
he  had  acquired  with  his  teachers  and  schoolfellows,  he 
selected  political  pursuits  as  the  means  of  starting  him  in 
a  career  that  might  re-establish  the  shattered  fortunes  of 
the  family.  With  this  view  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  as  soon  as  he  had  come  of  age,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  that  body  till  the  Union.  This  proved 
however  too  nari-ow  a  theatre  for  his  abilities  or  his  ambi- 
tion. He  kept  up  the  English  connections  which  he  had 
formed  during  the  time  of  his  education,  and  having  been 
returned  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  by 
the  borough  of  Beeralston,  became  a  frequent  visitor  in 
Ixindon. 

The  first  opportimity  he  had  of  attracting  substantial 
notice  occurred  durinjj  the  regency  debates  of  1789.  The 
British  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  tne  illness  of  George  III., 
proposed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  assume  the 
office  of  regent  subject  to  certain  conditions  or  restric- 
tions. The  Irish  Legislature  proposed  that  his  powers 
should  be  unrestricted.  The  earl  of  Momington  strenu- 
oualy  supported  restrictions  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords, 
maintaining  that  the  full  powers  of  the  crown  should  not 
be  assumed  by  any  one  during  what  might  prove  but  a 
temporaiy  indisposition  of  the  king.  These  views,  which 
coincided  exactly  with  those  of  George  III.,  induced  the 
king,  whose  attention,  alter  his  recovery,  had  been  called 
to  the  minorities  in  the  Irish  Houses  of  Pariiament,  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  young  statesman  who  found  the  toils  of" 
one  leeislative  bo(ly  too  little  for  his  activity.    At  the  next 

S^neral  election  the  earl  of  Momington  was  returned  for 
e  borough  of  Windsor,  sworn  in  a  member  of  the  Irish 


privy  council,  and  elected  one  of  the    kiiightii  of  St. 
Patrick. 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  and  in  17iKi  he  was  sworn  in  a  member  of  the 
British  privy  council.  He  continued  to  make  such  steady 
progress  in  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  coniidence  of 
the  minister,  tliat  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  Lord  Cora* 
wallis  in  the  government  of  Brilisli  India.  He  was  raided 
at  this  time  to  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Momington.  The  marquisate  which  he  sulisouueutly  r«- 
ceived  was  merely  an  Irish  title.  As  a  British  peer  be 
was  never  raised  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  baron. 

Lord  Momington  was  appointed  Governor-general  of 
India  on  the  4th  of  October,  171)7 ;  he  reached  the  Ganges 
in  May,  1708,  aller  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  Isle  of  France  by  the  way,  having  some  time  before 
been  preceded  by  his  brother.  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesle}-, 
who  was  to  commence  his  brilliant  career  under  his  auspices^ 
He  retained  the  supreme  command  in  India  till  Au^jOUt, 
1805,  when  he  embarked  to  return  to  Europe. 

The  governor-generalship  of  the  earl  of  Momington,  or, 
to  use  ttie  title  by  wliich  he  is  best  known,  and  which  vsi 
conferred  upon  liiin  in  December,  1799,  of  the  Marqucsi 
Wellesley,  was  an  eventful  one.  The  moment  of  his  as* 
suming  the  command  appeared  to  be  a  critical  timt. 
Bonaparte  had  accomplished  the  conquest  of  EKjrpt,  and 
was  supposed  to  contemplate  a  blow  at  our  Indian  do- 
minions. Tippoo  Saib  retained  a  resentful  recollection  U 
his  losses,  and  was  encouraged  by  French  emissaries  toil- 
tempt  the  recovery  of  the  district  of  Coiml>atore  and  the 
hill  forts,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  surrender. 

Tlie  first  step  of  the  governor-general  under  these  ci> 
cumstances  was  to  force  the  Nizam  to  disband  his  French 
troops ;  the  next  was  to  open  negotiations  with  Tippoo,  in 
order  to  detach  him  from  the  French  alliance.  Failing  in 
this,  and  having  detected  Tippoo's  negotiations  with  France, 
he  prepared  for  war.  Great  exertions  were  made  by  the 
Indian  government  to  organize  the  Native  and  improve  the 
British  troops.  With  his  characteristic  promptitude  oC 
decision,  the  governor-general  resolved  to  strike  home  at 
once.  Warlike  operations  commenced  with  the  victory  of 
MaJlavelly,  which  displayed  the  hi^h  condition  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army.  Ifoliowing  up  this  imjiresKion,  Gene- 
ral (afterwards  Loiti)  Harris  was  ordered  to  invent  Seringa- 
patam,  which,  alter  a  siege  of  a  month,  was  taken  by  as- 
sault, and  the  Sultan  slain.  His  territories  were  par- 
titioned. The  capital  with  the  districts  on  the  coast,  in- 
cluding the  foil  of  Mangalore,  was  retained  for  the  Eait 
India  Company  ;  compensation  was  made  to  some  natiTt 
allies;  and  the  remainder  of  Tippoo^a  territories,  witk 
the  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  whole,  was  restored 
to  the  representative  of  the  antient  Hindu  sovereigns,  thei 
a  child  of  five  years  of  age.  So  complete  was  the  effect 
of  these  victories  and  the  subsequent  an-angements  ii 
impressing  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  a  sense  of  thi 
strength  and  resolute  character  of  the  Anglo-Indian  n- 
vemment,  that  General  Wellesley  (in  one  of  the  despatoei 
published  by  Colonel  Gurwood)  writes  to  liis  brother,  tint 
he  *only  waits  to  know  what  countries  they  are  which  the 
governor-general  wishes  to  take  possession  of.' 

The  next  efforts  of  Lord  Wellesley  were  directed  to  the 
extension  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  India,  and  to 
the  commencement  of  those  important  financial  retfbmi 
which  eventually  raised  the  revenue  of  the  Company  ham 
seven  millions  to  upwai-ds  of  fifteen  millions  annuafifi 
with  advantage  to  commerce  and  without  injiutice  to  tM 
inhabitants.  His  projected  extension  of  the  commcree  d 
India  was  in  part  thwarted  by  the  monopolist  apiiit  wtiA 
at  that  time  prevailed  among  the  directors  of  the  EhI 
India  Company.  Nowise  cooled  in  his  zeal  by  this  diM^ 
];K)intment,  he  set  himself  to  complete  the  internal  orniii» 
tion  of  the  British  empire  in  Asia,  and  to  establish  it  M 
a  broader  basis.  With  this  view  he  undertook  a  vice-i^yal 
progress  through  the  northern  provinces,  visiting  the  ubit 
princes  with  a  pomp  equal  to  their  own,  redressing  glie^ 
ances,  checking  enemies,  and  conciliating  friends. 

In  1801  he  was  again  involved  in  warlike  opuatif 
He  in  that  year  despatched  a  considerable  force  up  Iki 
Red  Sea  to  assist  in  wresting  Egjfpt  from  the  power  rf 
France.  He  next  turned  the  British  arms  against  tli 
Mahrattas,  and,  alter  a  severe  struggle,  conquered  tli 
whole  country  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  ui 
compelled  Scindiah  and  the  Riyah  of  Berar  to  adi 
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Marquess  Welleslcy  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties^ 
and  that  therefore  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  offer  him 
some  further  acknowledgment  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices. The  resolution  proceeded  to  state  that,  on  the  fall  of 
Seringapatam,  the  sum  of  100.000/.  was  set  apart  for  the 
Marquess  Wellesley — a  grant  which  on  his  suggestion  was 
abandoned  to  the  army.  It  was  afterwards  determined  to 
vote  him  an  annuity  of  vjOOO/.,  which  had  ever  since  been 
paid ;  but  the  Court  of  Proprietors  believed  that  the  Mar- 
quess derived  very  little  advantage  from  the  grant,  and  un- 
der these  circumstances  it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of 
20,000/.  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  his  use  and 
benefit.    This  grant  his  lordship  accepted. 

Some  Latin  poems  by  the  Marquess  were  published 
early  in  life.  In  1805  a  thin  quarto  was  published  in 
London,  purporting  to  be  a  history,  by  the  Marquess, 
•of  all  the  events  and  transactions  which  have  taken 
place  in  India  during  his  administration.*  It  is  a  mere 
translation  from  a  French  version  of  some  of  his  intercepted 
despatches,  published  at  Paris.  In  1836  ^Ir.  Montgomery 
Martin  published,  in  five  volumes,  Svo.,  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  India  Company,  *  Despatches,  Minutes,  and  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  during  his  Ad- 
ministration in  India ;'  and  in  1838,  the  same  gentleman 
republished,  in  a  thin  8vo.  volume,  from  Parliamentary  pa- 
pers, *  Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  during  his  Mission  to  Spain.*  His  lordship 
also  published  a  number  of  occasional  pamphlets  : — *  Sub- 
stance of  a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Ad- 
dress in  17W ;'  *  Notes  relative  to  the  Peace  concluded 
with  the  Mahrattas ;'  *  Letters  to  the  Government  of  Fort 
George,  relative  to  the  new  form  of  government  esta- 
blished there ;'  *  Letters  to  the  Directors  of  the  Ea^it  India 
Company  on  the  India  Trade ;'  &c. 

This  sketch  has  been  compiled  from  the  publications 
mentioned  above  ;  the  *  Annual  liegister,'  and  the  *  Parlia- 
mentary Debates  ;*  and  from  a  memoir  of  the  Mariiuess 
Wellesley  which  appeared  in  the  *  Times'  newspaper  soon 
alter  his  death. 
WELLESLEY,  PROVINCE  OF.  [Penang.] 
WELLINGBOROUGH.  [Northamptonshire.  ] 
W^ELLINGTON.  [Shropshire.] 
WELLINGTON.  [Somersetshire.] 
WELLINGTON.  [Zealand,  New.] 
WELLS.  [Artesian  Wells  ;  Springs.] 
WELLS,  MINERAL.  [Water,  p.  111.] 
WELLS,  an  antient  city  and  bishop's  see,  and  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough,  120  miles  from  London, 
in  the  hundred  of  Wells-Forum,  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 
It  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills, 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Ax,  and  also  near  that  of  an- 
other spring,  called  St.  Andrew's  Well,  from  which  the 
place  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  Hills  rise  at  a  little 
distance  nearlv  all  round  the  city.  The  founder  of  the  first 
church  at  Wells  is  said  to  have  been  Ina,  king  of  Wessex, 
in  704.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  m  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  the  town  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  About  1001  John  de  Villula,  who,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  at  Bath,  and  by  other  means,  is  said  to  nave 
earned  the  means  of  purchasing  the  see  from  William 
Rufus,  obtained  the  bishopric,  and  removed  the  episcopal 
seat  to  Bath,  and  called  himself  bishop  of  Bath  only.  This 
led  to  bitter  disputes,  which  were  settled  by  Bishop  Ro- 
berts, the  successor  of  Villula,  who,  about  1131).  determined 
that  the  diocesan  should  be  styled  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  be  enthroned  on  his  admission  in  both  churches. 
He  repaired  the  cathedi-al,  which  his  predecessor  had 
allowed  to  p:o  to  decay.  In  1202  King  John  granted  a 
charter  erecting  the  town  of  Wells  into  a  free  borough, 
constituting  the  men  free  burgesses,  and  granting  a  Sun- 
day market  and  five  annual  fairs.  The  governing  char- 
ter, up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Act  in  lKr>.  was  the  31st  of  Elizabeth,  under 
which  the  corporation,  a  self-elected  body,  consisted  of  a 
mayor  and  recorder,  seven  masters  or  aldermen,  sixteen 
capital  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  burgesses. 
In  1835  the  number  of  freemen  was  4G0,  and  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  senior  master  acted  as  justices  for  the  bo- 
rough. The  remodelled  corporation  consists  of  four  alder- 
men and  twelve  councillors,  and  the  number  of  bursresses 
on  the  roll  at  the  first  open  election  was32S.  The  borough 
magistrates  are  now  the  mayor,  ex-mavor,  and  another. 
The  income  of  the  corporation  in  1S40  was  1088/.,  of  which 


517/.  arose  from  borough  and  gaol  rates ;  14d/.  from  tolk 
and  dues;  and  170/.  from  rents  and  fines  on  renewal  of  leaiet. 
The  borough  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  1309/.,  (d 
which  171/.  was  for  police  and  constables;  and  (iUV. 
for  public  works,  repairs.  Sec.  The  amount  of  borou|^ 
rate  levied  was  442/. ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
343/.  levied  under  local  acts.  The  corporation  was  170U/. 
in  debt. 

The  limits  of  the  borough  have  been  extended,  so  as  t» 
comprise  the  actual  city  and  suburbs,  and  they  now  coincide 
with  the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  which  were 
enlarged  when  the  Reform  Act  was  pa^ssed  in  1«32,  but 
only  include  that  part  of  the  out-parish  of  St.  Cuthbert  ad- 
joining the  city  which  is  built  on.  The  number  of  parlia- 
mentary voters  on  the  register  in  1839-40  was  414 :  in  1837 
there  were  103  freemen,  who  were  not  burgesses,  though 
they  were  entitled  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  city. 
Wells  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  hdcc  tbe 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  Reform  Act  made  no  titeratioa 
of  the  number. 

The  city  is  situated  in  a  large  parish  called  St.  Cutlibeil, 
which  contains  many  hamlets,  and  extends  in  every  direc- 
tion beyond  the  city :  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  which  com- 
prises the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  is  extrarparochiaL 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  wmm 
follows : — 

St.  Andrew,  extra-parocliial  .  .  •  381 
....  a,430 
.     •      •      .  2,838 


T,    .  V    r  f  St.  Cuthbert,  in 
Pansh  of  I  St.  Cuthbert,  out 


6.649 

The  Corporation  Commissioners  in  1835  remarked  thil 
Wells  was  not  then  so  flourishing  as  it  used  to  be,andthil 
there  were  fewer  persons  of  property  living  in  it  than  there 
were  25  yeai-s  before.  The  silk  trade  had  been  wholly  given 
uu,  but  there  was  still  one   large  stocking  manufactoir, 
which  within  the  two  preceding  years  had  employed  as 
many  as  1500  persons.    The  com  market  had  decayed; 
but  the  market  for  cheese  was  still  the  largest  in  the  west  of 
England.    Wells  is  cleansed,  lighted  with  gas,  watched, 
and  supplied  with  water,  under  local  acts.     The  January 
quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Wells,  and  the 
summer  assizes  are  alternately  held  there  and  at  Bridge- 
water.     There  is  a  gaol  to  which  felons  and  others  are  tem- 
porarily committed,  and  in  which  the  prisoners  are  lodged 
who  are  brought  for  trial  at  the  assizes.    The  town-hmll 
was  built  in  1780,  and  stands  on  one  side  of  an  extensive 
area  which  communicates  by  an  antient  gateway  with  tbe 
cathedral  close.    The  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  fineit 
stmctures  of  the  kind  in  England,  forms  a  striking  object 
as  seen  from  all  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  city.   It  is  io 
the  usual  form  of  a  cross,  the  principal  limb  or  bar,  which 
extends  from  east  to  west,  bemg  371  feet  in  length,  lod 
the  transept  measuring  133  feet  from  north  to  south.  Tbe 
tower,  which  is  over  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  tramept. 
rises  to  the  height  of  IGO  feet  from  the  floor ;   and  t«D 
other  maiisive  towers,  each  126  feet  in  height,  crown  the 
extremities  of  the  west  front.     This  facade  is  remark- 
able   for  its  tracery  and   sculptured   figures:   there  are 
about   150  statues  of  the  size  of  life,  and    above  300 
others    of  smaller   size ;    and    although   many  of  thoB 
are  a  good  deal  mutilated,  the  eifect  is  veiy  8trikiD|r. 
Tlie  present  cathedral   was  besrun  in  the.  early  pari  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (121G-1272)  by  Bisliop  JoceliM 
de  Welles,  who  also  made  Wells  his  place  of  residence, 
and  in  other  respects  restored  it  to  the  precedence  which. 
in  everything  except  the  name  of  the  see,  it  has  WMt 
enjoyecl.     The  entire  bo<ly  of  the  church,  from  the  wml 
end  to  the  middle  of  the  present  choir,  is  supposed  Id 
have  been  the  work  of  this  bishop.  The  two  western  towea 
were  added  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  that  at  tin 
south  end  bv  Hishop  John  de  Harewell,  and'  tliat  on  the 
north  by  Bisfiop  Bubwilh,  twenty  years  later.     The  church 
had  been  previously  completed   to  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  the  great  centml  tower  erected,  soon  atter  the  com- 
mencement of  the   14th  century.    The  Ladye  chapel  ii 
the  gloiy  of  Wells  cathedral,  and  by  many  it  u  mid 
to  be  the  most   beautiful  s]>ecimen  of  ecclesiartical  archi- 
tecture in  England.    There  are  several  antient  and  other 
remarkable  monuments  deserving  of  notice.    The  cloistm 
form  a  quadrangle  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  cafhe^ 
dral,  the  sides  severally  measuring  from  150  to  160  feet 
The  chapter-house  is  a'  handsome  octangular  building,  tt 
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Gentlemnn^s  Mnfraxine '  for  May,  1«30,  that  on  exftmin- 
tnc;  the  nionosyllahic  words  in  the  intrwhictory  portion  of 
Neilson's  Irish' Grammar,  at)out  270  in  all,  lie  found  of 
Words  perfectly  identical  with  corresponding  Welsh 

terms  in  sens'e  and  origin  •  .  .  •     140 

Clearly  coj^nate        .  .  .  .  .40 

Derived  from  the  Latin,  Saxon,  &c.,  repetitions  and 

compound  terms  .  .  .  .  ,40 

Pecuhar  to  the  Gaelic  .  •  .  .50 

He  adds  that,  *  in  the  Grammar  prefixed  to  Armstronj^'s 
Gaelic  Dictionary  there  is  a  list  of  about  two  hundred 
verba  in  common  use.  Seventy,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole,  are  unequivocally  coirnate  with  Welsh  and  Ar- 
moric,  and  twenty  more  probably  so.'  *In  Stewart's  Gaelic 
Grammar  we  have  a  list  of  twenty-four  simple  prepositions 
(omitting  mere  varieties  of  form  ■,  and  about  forty  impro- 
per, or  compound.  Of  the  former,  fourteen  are  Welsh,  and 
three  Cornish  ;  and  of  the  latter,  eifirhteen,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  radically  Welsh/  Mr.  Garneltadds  with  justice,  that 
-  the  amount'  of  resemblance  is  hardly  so  preat  between 
Icelandic  and  German,'  and  these  are  un^iuestionably  cog- 
nate languaees. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Celtic 
family  of  lant^uajres  consists  of  two  distinct  branches,  the 
first  comprising];  the  Irish,  the  Gaelic,  and  the  Manks,  which 
are  in  fact  merely  dialects^all  three  intelligible  to  any 
person  who  is  master  of  one ;  and  the  second  comprising 
the  Welsh,  the  Armoric  or  Bas-Breton,  and  the  Cornish. 
The  affinity  between  the  members  of  the  latter  branch  is 
not  so  close  as  that  between  the  members  of  the  former,  or 
so  close  as  it  has  ot^en  been  asserted  to  be.  The  best  evi- 
dence on  this  point  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  a 
distinguished  Welsh  scholar,  who  made  a  tour  through 
Brittany  in  the  summer  of  1829,  and  published  a  very  en- 
tertaining and  instnictive  narrative  of  it  in  the  '-Cambrian 
Quarterly  Mai^azine.'  *  I  may,*  he  savs  ('  Cambrian  Quar- 
terly Ma^:azine,*  vol.  ii.,  p.'  107\  *^e  asked  a  question 
which  I  should  myself  have  proposed  to  another  upon  a 
similar  occasion,  had  I  never  visited  Brittany,  and  that  is, 
if  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  bear  so  near  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other  as  is  generally  understood,  where  was 
the  iiecesaity  of  having  recourse  to  the  French  as  a  medium 
of  communication  ?  Why  not  converse  with  the  Bretons 
in  the  Welsh  at  once?  To  this  I  answer  that,  notwith- 
standing the  many  assertions  which  have  been  made  re- 
specting the  natives  of  Wales  and  Brittany  being  mutually 
intelligible  Ihrouffh  the  medium  of  their  respective  lan- 
guaires,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  thing  is  utterly 
impossible  ;  single  words  in  either  language  will  frequently 
be  found  to  have  corresponding  terms  of  a  similar  sound 
in  the  other,  and  occasionally  a  short  sentence  deliberately 
pronounced  may  be  partiiillv  intellijpble,  but  as  to  holding 
a  conversation,  that  is  totally  out  ot  the  question.* 

There  have  been  numerous  unfounded  statements  with 
regard  to  the  affinity  of  Welsh  to  other  languages  than  j 
those   which  have  been   enumerated   as  composing  the  ■ 
Celtic  stock.    Dr.  Owen  Pughe  and  others  appear  tohave  ! 
adopted  an  opinion  that  Welsh  was  closely  connected  with  I 
the  Slavonic  family  of  lanjjuaL'es  on  the  ejound  of  a  casual 
resemblance   between  some  words  of  Welsh  and  of  the 
Wendish  dialect  spoken  in  Lu>atia.     It  is  scarce!}'  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  slightest  further  investigation  of  the 
subject  would  have  convinced  them  that  it  has  less  affi-  I 
nity  to  Wendish  than  to  English.      Its  connection  with  ' 
Hebrew  has  also  been  stronjjly  asserted  by  many,   but 
the  true  state  of  the  case  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by 
Llewellyn,  in  his  *  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks  on  the 
British  I'ungne.'    *  It  is  commonly  said,'  he  observes,  *  that 
the  British  and  the  Hebrew  are  similar  languages,  but  by 
this  must  be  understood  not  that  they  seem  to  be  deriveU 
the  one  from  the  other,  or  that  there  are  a  great  many 
radical  wonls  the  same  in  each,  but  only  that  there  is  a 
similarity  of  sound  in  certain  letters  of  both  alphabets,  and 
that  thev  are  alike  in  many  peculiarities  of  const nicti on, 
especially  in  the  change  incident  to  M'veral  letters  in  the 
beirinning  of  words.'    The  Welsh  is  now  generally  referred 
\o  the  great  Indo-European  family,  or  rather  nation,  of 
languages,  which  embraces  Eiiglfsh,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sansi'rit.    Its  affinities  with  the  Sanscrit,  which  had  been 
denied  by  Kennedy,  Bopp,  and  .Schlegel,  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  research  by  Prichard,  in  liis  *  Eastern  Oriein 
of  the  Celtic  Nations,'  and  by  Pictet,  in  his  treatise  *De 
I'Aflinitc  des  Langues  Celtiques  avcc  le  Sanscrit.' 


The  Welsh  language  in  its  present  state  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Europe :  it  is  in  fact  among  spoken  languagn 
the  most  antient  of  which  any  written  monuments  are  pre- 
served, iinless  we  recrard  the  komaic  as  to  a  certain  deeree 
identical  with  the  antient  Greek.  The  Welsh  has  noem 
now  in  existence,  the  origin  of  which  is  referred  with  pro- 
bability to  the  sixth  centurj'.  It  is  tnie  that  the  languaiv 
of  these  is  so  antiquated  that  the  best  scholars  differ  about 
the  interpretation  of  many  passages,  and  we  ol>serve  thil. 
in  Price's  *  Hanes  Cymru,^  it  is  deemed  proper  to  subjoin  i 
modem  version  even  of  a  poem  by  Gwalchmai,  in  the 
twelfth  centur>%  for  the  information  of  the  common  reader: 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  body  of  poetry  which  the 
Welsh  possess  from  the  year  1000  down  wards,  is  intelligible 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  modem  languige 
al\er  a  ver>-  slight  study.  The  same  observ  ation  is  perhapi 
applicable  to  no  other  living  European  language  exoejyt 
the  Icelandic. 

Tlie  Welsh  has  long  been  an  object  of  study  to  those  who 
speak  it.  'There  are,"  says  Owen  Pughe  i^  .Archaeologis, 
xiv.,  220),  *  about  thirty  different  old  treatises  on  Welsh 
crrammar  and  prosody  preser\ed.  Of  these  one  is  partien- 
larly  deserving  of  notice  as  a  curious  relic ;  it  was  com* 
posed  by  Geraint  about  880,  revised  by  Einion  about  1200, 
and  again  by  Edeym  about  the  year  1270,  and  remilvly 
privileged  by  the  different  sovereigns  who  then  exercised 
authority  in'Wales.'  The  first  printed  grammar  is  gene- 
rally said  to  be  that  of  Griffith  Roberts,  published  at  Milu 
in  1567,  but  this  statement  is  hardly  correct :  the  work  of 
Roberts,  *  Dosparth  byrr  ar  y  rhan  cryntaf  i  Ramadeg,*  if  i 
treatise  on  orthography  only,  and  the  book  itself  contaiv 
no  indication  of  its  having  been  printed  or  published  in 
Italy,  which  indeed  the  character  of  the  tj-pe  would  seem 
to  contradict.  Of  the  grammars  which  have  since  been 
published,  Davies's  ^Antiquae  Linage  Britannice  mnie 
communiter  dictte  Cambro-Britanmcse  Rudimenta'  is  the 
most  esteemed.  It  was  first  published  at  London  in  1621, 
has  since  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  has  appeared  in 
an  English  translation.  The  best  dictionair  is  that  of 
Owen,  afterwards  Owen  Pughe,  *  Geiriadur  Cyomneg  a 
Saesoneg — A  Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,*  2  vols,  five, 
I/Ondon,  17U3,  a  new  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1829. 
and  is  much  more  convenient  for  use  trian  the  former, 
from  havini^  been  divested  of  the  writer's  peculiar  ortho- 
graphy, which,  whether  preferable  or  not  to  the  eomziKm 
system,  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  learner.  It  is  still 
indeed  burdened  with  useless  compounds,  by  which  the 
number  of  words  is  swelled  to  above  100,000,  but  the  twelve 
thousand  quotations  which  it  contains,  accompanied  by 
translations,  form  an  invaluable  feature.  This  dictionary 
comprises  Welsh  and  Enerlish  only,  not  English  and 
Welsh.  The  want  of  the  latter  is  supplied  bv  the  excel- 
lent Enclish-Welsh  dictionary  of  the  Rev.  John  Walt  en, 
of  which  also  a  new  and  improved  edition  was  published 
about  1825.  An  account  of  all  the  dictionaries  previoot 
to  Owen's  is  given  in  the  preface  to  that  work.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  books  in  the  language  is  Uiuyd's  *  Ar- 
clijeologiaBritannica,'  jmblished  at  Oxford,  in  one  volume, 
folio,  in  1707.  It  contains,  among  other  matter,  a  compara- 
tive vocabulary  of  the  original  languages  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  an  Armoric  grammar  and  vocabulaiy,  a  Comuh 
grammar,  and  a  catalogue  of  Welsh  manuscripts. 

The  Welsh  language  is  distinguished  for  tne  beautjr  of 
the  compounds,  which  it  possesses  the  ca}>acity  of  fonniK 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  It  has  often  been  prmisci 
for  energetic  brevity ;  but,  on  the  contrarj',  its  general  cha- 
racter, as  it  is  now  written,  is  that  of  tamenesa  and  dil^ 
fuseness.  Many  of  the  phrases  most  constantly  occunin| 
require  a  greater  number  of  woids  to  express  them  in 
Welsh  than  in  English.  The  most  remarkaole  peculiantT 
of  the  Welsh  among  European  languages  (fbr  it  hu  apani- 
lei  in  the  SanscritVis  what  is  called  its  system  of  pennnta- 
tion,  which  has  of^en  been  praised  as  a  beauty,  but  can 
only  appear  so  in  the  eyes  of  tnose  who  consider  compleiity 
as  an  absolute  advantage.  The  principle  of  pennutatiM 
is  this — ^thatthe  initial  letters  of  certain  words  arc  channd 


but  altering  the  initial  c  into  ti^h  ;  for  *  thy  dog,'  the  d- 

Kression  is  •  dy  gi  ;*  for  •  her  dog,'  •  ei  chi,"*  &c.    A  wad 
eginning  with  a  different  letter  undergoes  a  diftroft 
mutation.    •  Pen,*  a  head,  is  changed  into  '  vy  nihen,' '  if 
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po-iscssion  of  several  poetic  compositions  of  the  date  of  the 
fsixtli  century,  and  these  compo>itions  are  in  rliynic,  which 
would  be,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  that  kind  of  composition.  The  whole  of  them 
were  jwinted  in  the  *  Myvyrian  Archaiology,*  in  which  they 
occupy  one  hundred  and  eii^hty-eight  pages  of  double 
colunms,  nothing  of  which,  beyond  a  few  specimens,  had 
appeared  in  print  before.  ThJ  authoi-s  to  whom  they  are 
attributed  are : — Aneurin,  who  is  supposed  to  hjive  Jived 
fi-om  510  to  ri6();  Taliesin,  from  520  to  570;  IJywarch  Hen, 
or  Llywarch  the  Old,  fmni  550  to  640 ;  and  Myrddin,  or 
Merhn,  from  5;J0  to  GOO ;  besides  Gwyddno,  Gwilym  ab 
Don,  €k)lyddan,  and  others  of  minor  impoiiance. 

The  authenticity  of  these  poems  havini;  been  impugned 
by  Wnkerton,  in  his  preface  to  Barbour,  and  by  Laing,  in 
a  note  to  his  '  Dissertation  on  Ossian,*  it  was  maintained 
by  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  '  Vindication  of  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Antient  British  Poems  of  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  Lly- 
warch Hen,  and  Merddin,*  fii-st  published  separately  m 
ISO;},  and  since  appended  to  the  successive  editions  of  his 

*  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.*  This  dissertation  has  been 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  warm  approbation  by  a  Welsh  writer 
hilly  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  Edward 
Williams,  better  known  by  his  banlic  name  of  lolo  Mor- 
ganwg,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *  Myvyrian  Archaiology.' 
In  a  letter  printed  in  the*  Cambrian  Register' (vol.  iii., 
p.  3K2")  he  obsen-es  that  *  It  is  a  shame  to  us  all  Cambrian 
scribblers  that  a  mere  EnglLsh  gentleman,  who  with  a  most 
wonderful  rapidity  acquired  the  knowledge  of  our  language, 
I\tr.  Sharon  Turner,  is  the  best  writer  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared on  our  literary  antiquities.' 

In  this  treatise  Mr.  Turner  asserts  the  genuineness  of  the 
antient  poems  on  both  internal  and  external  evidence. 
The  oldest  copy  extant  is,  he  says,  in  an  antient  manuscript 
called  *  The  Bfack-Book  of  Carmarthen,'  pre!»erv'ed  in  the 
library  at  Hengwrt  in  Merionethshire,  which  is  presumed 
by  coini)etent  judges  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  so  that 
if  forged  at  all,  the  poems  must  have  been  forged  as  far 
back  as  that  period,  while  in  fact  they  are  alluded  to  as 
antient  by  writers  of  the  centuries  immediately  following. 
If  fabricated  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  contained  allusions  to  the  popular  legends  respecting 
Kinar  Arthur,  whose  name  had  then  become  known  through- 
out Europe  as  that  of  the  hero  of  romantic  tradition;  while 
those  compositions,  piol'cssing  to  be  written  by  contempo- 
laiies  of  AiHuir,  and  frt'<jiiently  referring  to  his  life  and 
actions,  always  mention  him  in  a  sober,  uiiexajrgerated 
btiain,  j)orl'L'c*tly  consistent  with  the  light  in  which  he  is 
presented  by  authentic  history.  Finally  the  language  is  of 
an  extremely  antiquated  cast,  oi\en  obscure,  and  sometimes 
unintelligible,  and  altogether  different  from  that  of  com- 
positions known  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  most  elaborate  reply  which  has  appeared  to  Mr. 
Turner's  *  Vindication'  is  given  in  a  criticism  on  it  in  the 

•  Edinburgh  Keview'  for  April,  1804;  but  the  main  objec- 
tions of  the  critic  appear  to  us  to  be  scarcely  deserving  of 
notice.  There  is  one  however  wliich  he  touches  on  liijhlly 
that  si'cms  of  very  great  weight.  Mr.  Turner  and  othcra, 
who  maintain  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  antient  Welsh 
j)oems,  do  not  maintain  the  authenticity  of  all ;  and  if  it  be 
inuM  admitted  that  some  of  the  coini>()silions  which  pass 
under  the  names  of  Aneurin  and  Taliesin  ai-e  forged,  the 
whole  fabric  which  has  been  reared  in  tlieir  defence  seems 
to  list  on  an  insecure  foundation. 

The  poem  of  Aneurin  entitled   *  Tlie  Gododin'  bears 
very  strong  marks  of  authenticity.     Aneurin  was  one  of 
the  northern  Britons  of  StrathClvde,  who  have  left  to  that 
j)art  of  the  district  they  inliabited'the  name  of  Cumberland,  I 
m  token  that  it  was  once  in  possession  of  a  section  of  the  I 
Cymr>'.  In  this  poem  he  laments  the  defeat  of  his  country-  1 
men  by  the  Saxons  at  the  battle  of  Cattraelh,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  partaken  too  freely  of  the  mead  before 
joining  in  combat.     He  commemorates  many  obstrure  chief- 
taiiisi  who  fell  on  the  occasion  in  languaire  which  seems  | 
dictated  by  the  freshness  of  grief.     A  portion  of  this  poem  j 
has  been  translated  bv  Gray  ;  a  version  of  the  whole  \>as  I 
insert eil  by  the  Rev.  Edwaitl  Davies  in  his  *  Mythology  of 
Uie  DniirU:'    and   a  translation   of  the   whole  works   of 
Aneurin,  *  The  Gododin'  and  the  *  Odes  of  the  Months,' 
was  published  in  1K2U  by  Mr.  Probcrt. 

Tlie  work?*  of  Taliesin,  the  contennwniry  and  friend  of' 
Aiieuiiii,  aie  of  a  much  more   questionable   description. 
There  is  a  &lory  of  the  advcuturcs  of  Taliesin  current 


among  the  Welsh  Mabinogion,  or  children's  storiev, 
which  has  a  strong  similarity  in  many  of  its  incidents  ta 
the  uroductions  of  Eastern  fiction.  It  is  printed  in  Welsh 
in  the  *  Myvyrian  Archaiolos:}',*  and  in  Welsh,  with  an 
Englisli  translation,  in  the  fitlh  volume  of  the  "  Caintiria:! 
Quarterly  Magazine.*  According  to  this  story,  Gwion  ihc 
Little,  a  boy  who  was  employed  by  Keridwen,  a  witch  ol 
Meirion,  or 'Merionethshire,  to  watch  a  magic  cauldron  n 
which  she  was  preparing  a  concoction  that  was  to  bestow 
knowledge  and  genius  on  her  son,  incurred  the  vengeanrr 
of  his  mistress  by  involuntjirily  drinking  the  three  lilr  >sed 
drops  which  were  to  produce  these  wonderful  efl'ects.  (W 
course  he  became  endowed  with  wisdom,  and  fled  from  thf 
wrath  of  Keridwen,  who  pursued  him.  He  fled  in  the  form 
of  a  hare,  she  pursued  m  that  of  a  hound  ;  when  nearly 
overtaken,  he  turned  to  a  fish,  and  she  to  an  otter:  then  he 
to  a  sparrow,  and  she  to  a  hawk  ;  and  he  was  Anally  swal- 
lowed in  the  form  of  a  gi-ain  of  wheat  by  Keridwen,' in  the 
form  of  a  hen.  Alter  nine  months  she  was  delivered  of 
him  again ;  and,  unwilling  directly  to  take  his  life,  lied  him 
up  in  a  leathern  bag  and  threw  him  into  the  >ea ;  after 
which  he  was  found  by  Prince  Elphin,  the  son  of  (fwyddoo, 
at  a  weir  on  the  sand  between  Dyvi  and  Aber\>.tw)ih. 
This  strange  story  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  of  the  same 
character  with  those  which  were  told  of  Virgil  in  the 
middle  ages,  a  wildly  fictitious  narrative,  fathered  on  a  di«-  | 
tinguished  name  from  the  wish  to  give  it  an  air  of  authen- 
ticity in  the  eyes  of  ignorance.  But  this  explanation  ^ 
not  sufficient.  In  the  poems  attributeil  to  Taliesin  con- 
tinual allusions  are  found  to  this  preposterous  narrative; 
he  distinctly  asserts  his  having  p:issi>d  through  nietamiv- 
phosis  and  metempsychosis;  and  he  attributes  to  the  I 
effects  of  the  caldit)n'of  Keridwen  the  gilt  of  prophecy,  | 
which  he  claims. 

Mr.  Peacock,  in  the  novel  of  the  '  Misfortunes  of  Elphin.' 
says,  *  Where  Taliesin  ])icked  up  the  story  which  he  told  of 
himself,  why  he  told  it,  and  what  he  meant  by  it,  are 
questions  not  easily  answered.  Certain  it  is  that  he  told 
this  story  to  his  contemporaries,  and  that  none  of  them 
contradicted  it.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  tiiev 
believed  it,  as  any  one  who  pleases  is  most  heartily  wef- 
come  to  do  now.*  It  must  be  acknowledged  however  that 
the  incidents  of  the  narrative  seem  of  a  character  likely  to 
be  invented  in  a  centuir  later  than  the  sixth,  and  indeed 
some  of  the  poems  of  Taliesin  are  those  which  Mr.  Turner 
seems  to  show  the  least  inclination  to  defend.  The«e  ^Kiorai 
exhibit  also  an  introduction  of  theGi-eek  and  Latin  uietrei 
into  Welsh  poetiy,  and  even  of  scraps  of  l^tin,  as  in  tht 
name  of  Wales  m  the  celebrated  lines  projihetic  of  thf 
fate  of  his  countrymen,  which  have  been  quoted  ofteoff 
than  any  others  of  Taliesin  : — 

•  Eu  Nor  i  vtil.iiit 
Ku  hiaUh  A  i;Ail>«uut 
IDu  tir  h  gollant 

Oudj-wjUi  Walia.' 
'  Their  Ix>nl  they  shall  julore. 
Tlieir  laiiKunKf  thvy  *]»i\\  keep, 
Their  laud  thi'V  hlu'll  lose 
.Kxcept  wi\d  Wales.' 

A  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  other  poems  of  Wekh 
antiquity  would  certainly  be  strengthenecl  if  it  could  bt 
shown  that  the  genuineiiess  of  those  of  Talii^sin  was  not  in- 
volved in  theii-sl  There  is  still  so  much  to  be  elucidated  bf 
the  critical  examination  of  these  antient  remains,  thift  i 
cannot  at  present  be  ascertained  whether  this  is  the  cw. 

I  Tlie  Heroic  Elegies  and  other  Pieces  of  Llvwan^h  Ha 
Prince  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  with  a  literal  trtnslatiai 
bv  William  Owen,'  were  published  in  1702.  LK-nrarcfe 
Hen,  like  Aneurin,  was  one  of  the  warriors  of  Strath' Chrde. 
and,  like  him,  was  driven  to  Wales  by  the  successes  oif  tte 
Saxons.  His  poems  have  the  same  character  of  raiuiat* 
ness  as  those  of  Aneurin,  and  are  superior  in  intend 
Southey,  who  remarks  that  *  their  authenticity  hiu  bea 
proved'  by  Mr.  Turner ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  canm 
as  some  of  the  oldest  remains  of  Celtic  poetry*,*  obMrrci^  | 
in  the  notes  to  his  'Sir  Tliomas  Moi-e,'  that  their  *  gcnoii 
strain  is  as  melancholy  as  it  is  rude.*  Ilic  ^  Eleiry  on  Oi  t 
Age  and  the  loss  of  his  Sons,'  and  the  lines  *  To  the  OnAm  \ 
in  the  Vale  of  Cuawg,'  are  particularly  striking :  but  til 
latter  poem  is  ascribed  by  some  to  a  certain  Mabclaf  a  | 
Llywarch,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourtecM  1 
centur}' ;  the  former  is  shown  to  be  Llywarch'ti  by  naif  | 
circumstances  mentioned  in  it. . 

Some  of  the  remaining  poems  in  the  '  Myvyrian 
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lUiencr,  tliftl  it  may  b«  brought  t«)  «i  oiui  bt^foru 
^>  the  pixistf* 
TIa'  iiucund  period  of  Welhh  ijoetry  Ua*  Ibn  merit  of 
undoubted  authenticity  I  a^ntl  iii  antiquity  it  sur* 
pnjtiiii;^  livhat  cjin  hia  prodnctid  ia  any  nthrr  livjug  iiui« 
j^uttK:*^  t>r  the  north  ol  Europe,  wilb  the  exception  of 
Xiw  Icelamiie,  Tht^  l>ar(U  of  Walen  wt*re  tlie  cunUmpo* 
rftri^ji  of  the  Scdd^  vA'  ScAudinftvia,  and  tht'y  sppeftr  iu 
tlmt  rukii  lor  tJ\i!  cum  position  of  pot-try  to  Irnvv,  hai  much 
ill  common  with  eivch  other.  The  *  Myvyrian  Arcluiiolopy' 
contiUDi  the  Cimi])0:aitioas  of  iitty-ninc  l>iutl8«  from  tbn 
ttuaa  i>f  Meilyr»  who  liv«d  between  I12ti  &ud  llOtl.  Iw 
that  of  Tudur  Dddi,  between  1340  and  UiSO.  l^e  mo«t 
fttmou*  pit^cc  of  illedyr  is  the  *D«ath-bcd  of  th*>  Bard,* 
both  Ihi^  oriicinal  tind  tmnslation  of  winch  are  given  in  the 
*  Cun^brian  Mf'gUtcr/  ?ob  1.,  p.  4U^*  Hi*  boh,  Gwaichmfti 
HP  Meilyr  (1150-90)  ii  reported  to  iiave  accompanied 
Riclmrtl  Cae«r*de  Lion  to  ths.*  Cru»IOea ;  fotirte^ni  compo- 
nit  ions  t>y  htm  ure  utill  extAtitt  of  uhjch  the  most  fftmoii» 
k  on  the  *ybjeot  of  the  battle  of  TaJ-y-Voel,  in  lim^  and 
haa  btm  tm»]ated.  bA»t  by  no  nw^ana  faithfolly,  by 
Qrft^^ 

*0«»a'i  (imi**  dfmanJiiicnjr  muii^ 
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This  poem  u  written  in  a  phraseolof^jr  so  obscure  to  the 
modem  reader,  that  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  who  quotes  it 
in  his  recently  published  'Hanes  Cymni/  thinks  pro- 
per to  add  a  version  of  it  in  modem  Welsh.  Cynddelw 
r 1 150-1200)  was  a  poet  contemporary  with  Gwalchmai, 
but  of  inferior  talents.  Forty  of  his  pieces  are  printed  in 
the  •  Myvyrian  Archaiology,*  of  whicn  the  most  interesting 
are  his  poem  entitled  •  The'Death-bed  of  Cynddelw,*  and  his 
verses  to  Madoc,  prince  of  Powys,  the  same  who  is  the 
hero  of  Southey's  poem,  and  is  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  America.  Two  of  his  rivals 
were  illustrious  for  rank  as  well  as  genius : — Owain  Cyvei- 
lioc  (1150-97),  the  prince  of  Cyveilioc,  a  portion  of  Powys; 
and  Hywel  (1140-1169  or  1172),  one  of  the  sons  of  Owain 
Gwynedd,  and  therefore  the  brother  of  Madoc,  who  aspired 
to  his  father's  throne,  and  fell  in  the  contest,  the  issue  of 
which  led  to  Madoc's  emigration  from  Wales.  The  most 
conspicuous  production  of  Owain  is  the  ode  entitled  *  The 
Hirias  Hora,^  or  •  The  Ix)ng  Blue  Horn,'  which  has  been 
frequently  translated  since  its  first  appearance  in  Evans's 

•  Dissertation  on  the  Bards.'  The  poems  of  Hywel  are 
chiefly  love-odes,  of  which  the  finest  is  one  entitled  'The 
Choice.'  One  of  their  contemporaries,  Llywarch  ap 
Llewellyn  (1160-1220),  who  was  the  laureate  of  several  of 
the  princes,  is  commonly  known  by  the  singular  appella- 
tion of  *  Prydydd  y  Moch,'  or  the  *  Poet  of  the  Pigs,'  for 
what  cause  is  not  now  ascertainable.  One  of  his  produc- 
tions is  an  invocation,  when  undergoing  the  fiery  ordeal  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  to  ascertain  if  he  possessed  any 
knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Madoc. 

The  names  of  the  bards  now  become  still  more  nume- 
rous, and  the  period  in  which  they  lived  may  be  considered 
as  the  middle  of  the  classic  age  of  Welsh  poetry.  The 
most  distinguished  are — Einion,  the  son  of  Gwalchmai,  the 
sonof  Meilyr  (117U-1220),  of  a  family  in  which  poetical 
genius  seems  to  have  been  hereditary ;  Elidyr  Sais  (1160- 
1220),  Phylip  Brydydd  (1200-1250),  and  Prydydd  Bychan 
(1210-1260).  Their  poems  are  chiefly  eulogies  on  the 
princes  and  great  men  with  whom  they  were  connected. 
The  next  generation  of  bards  must  have  been  that  which 
witnessed  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  the  English.  According 
to  a  tradition  which  has  been  made  universally  known  by 

•  The  Bard '  of  Gray,  they  must  have  perished  by  the  sword  of 
the  invader ;  but  the  current  stoiy  of  the  massacre  of  the 
bards  appears  to  rest  on  no  adequate  authority.  Tliere  is 
no  memorial  or  tradition  of  it  in  the  countr}r  which  is  said 
to  have  been  its  scene,  and  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  produc- 
tions of  bards  of  the  time  immediately  following.     In  the 

•  Myvyrian  Archaiology '  there  appears  no  grreater  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  poetical  productions  than  might  na- 
turally be  expected  as  the  result  of  a  foreign  conquest,  of 
however  mild  a  character ;  and  the  next  century  was  des- 
tined to  produce  a  bard  who  in  natioi^  popularity  sur- 
passed all  who  preceded  him. 

Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Welsh 
Ovid,  and  sometimes  the  Welsh  Petrarch,  but  is  said  by 
his  English  translator  to 'approach  more  nearly  to  Bums 
than  to  any  other  poet,  whether  of  his  own  or  other  coun- 
tries.' His  poems  are  of  a  character  almost  entirely  new  in 
the  literature  of  Wales ;  the  subjects  of  them  are  chiefly 
themes  of  love  and  social  festivity,  instead  of  valour  and 
heroism.  The  exact  dates  of  Dafydd's  birth  and  death  are 
unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1340, 
and  to  have  died  about  1400 ;  the  incidents  of  his  life  are 
both  interesting  in  themselves  and  curious  from  the  light 
they  throw  on  tlie  manners  of  the  time.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  his  mother's  relations,  on 
flndinf^  her  pregnant,  turned  her  out  of  doors,  when  she  put 
hersell  under  the  protection  of  her  lover,  who  immediately 
married  her,  and  the  new-married  pair  visited  a  cousin  of 
the  husband,  of  the  name  of  Ivor  Hael.  In  after  years, 
when  Dafydd  was  a  lad,  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
same  Ivor  on  being  turned  out  of  doois  by  his  parents  in 
consequence  of  impertinence-  to  them.  Here  he  became 
tutor  and  lover  of  Ivor's  daughter,  whom,  when  the  father 
found  what  was  going  on,  he  placed  in  a  nunnery  at  An- 
glesea,  but  without  withdrawing  his  patronage  from 
Dafydd,  who  composed  many  sowi^  to  the  lady,  and  was 
about  this  time  elected  chief  bard  of  Glamorgan,  lYom 
which  he  it  often  called  Dafydd  Morganwg.  His  ap- 
pointment to  this  office  led  to  a  contest  of  satire  with 
Uhys  Meigan,  another  bard,  wlio  reflected  on  the  illegi- 
timacy of  Datydd'a  biitli,  but  was  answered  in  a  poem  of 


such  pungency,  that  on  hearing  it  recited  he  fell  down  tod 
expired  on  the  spot.  The  handsome  i>ersonof  Dafydd  and 
his  poetical  talents  made  him  at  this  time  such  a  favourite 
with  the  fair  sex,  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  amusing 
himself  by  giving  an  assignation  to  twenty-four  difi'ereat 
mistresses,  with  all  of  whom  he  appointed  an  interview  tt 
the  same  spot,  and,  concealed  benmd  the  bushes,  laughed 
at  the  meeting.  They  all,  when  they  had  discovered  the 
trick,  vowed  to  be  the  death  of  the  deceiver,  who  had  the 
temerity  to  make  his  appearance,  and  in  a  humorous  verK 
desired  her  who  had  kissed  him  oftenest  to  strike  him 
flrst.  The  confusion  and  the  mutual  sneers  of  the  women 
produced  a  battle,  in  the  heat  of  which  Dafydd  escaped. 
The  heart  of  the  bard  was  soon  after  affected  by  a  senoui 
passion  for  Morvudd,  the  daughter  of  Madog  Lawgsm. 
who  was  united  to  him  in  a  grove  by  his  friend  Madog 
Benfras,  an  eminent  bard.  Dafydd  argued  the  validity  oi 
this  mode  of  marriage,  but  the  bride's  father  and  the 
Church  thought  otherwise,  and  Morvudd  was  soon  ailer 
united,  agreeably  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  with  Cynfrie 
CVnin,  whom  Dafydd  christened  '  Bwa  Bach,'  or  the  'Little 
Hunchback,*  and  assailed  under  that  name  with  all  the 
weapons  of  satire.  He  followed  up  this  poetical  wariiR 
by  running  away  with  the  lady,  who  was  nothing  loth,  but 
the  fugitives  were  overtaken  and  separated,  ai^  Dafydd 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  iine,  which  the  men  of 
Glamorgan,  who  looked  more  to  lus  genius  than  his  mo- 
rality, released  him  by  discharging.  Tliis  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  Morvudd  excited  the  contempt  of  another  eminent 
bard,  Grufiydd  Gryg  of  Anglesea,  who  ridiculed  Daiyddin 
a  poem,  which  produced  a  contest  of  satire  till  it  nai 
brought  to  an  end  by  an  ingenious  and  good-naturad 
stratagem  of  Bola  Bauol,  a  friend  of  both.  He  contrind 
that  a  report  of  the  death  of  each  should  reach  the  ean  of 
the  other,  and,  as  he  expected,  on  the  receipt  of  the  Md 
intelligence  animosity  was  forgotten :  Dafydd  composed  a 
paneg}'rical  elegy  on  Grufl'ydd,  and  Gruftydd  on  mfydd. 
When  the  trick  was  discovered,  the  consecjuence  was  a 
renewal  of  friendsliip.  Dafydd  lived  to  survive  his  Mor- 
vudd and  all  his  dearest  friends,  and  on  liis  death-bed  com- 
posed a  poem  expressive  of  his  own  resignatum  and 
nope. 

The  poems  of  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  were  first  published 
in  Welsh  only,  but  with  an  English  memoir,  from  which 
the  preceding  account  has  been  taken,  by  Owen  Jones  and 
Owen  Pughe,  in  1789.  An  English  translation  of  several 
of  the  best  was  published  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Maelog,  in  1834.  The  poems  of  Dafydd  are  remarkable, 
among  other  things,  for  exhibiting  the  indications  of  as 
approach  to  a  system  of  vei-sification  which  was  soon  aftfr 
carried  to  what  may  be  called  a  point  of  perfection  or 
point  of  absurdity,  as  the  reader's  taste  may  decide,  and 
which  it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  notice  here  as  at  tiK 
period  of  its  full  establishment. 

*  Originally,'  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  the  •  Cambriu 
Register,' vol.  i.,  p.  400,  *the  distribution  of  long  and  short 
syllables  or  feet  formed  the  basis  of  Welsh  verse  and  rhyme: 
of  the  combination  of  verses,  there  was  also  another  pnn- 
ciple  called  consonancy,  or  the  accordant  sound  of  theiimc 
consonants  from  certain  accented  parts  of  the  vene  which 
casually  embellished  it.  But  this  consonancy,  being  peca- 
liarlyj  musical  in  the  Welsh  language,  was  established  ai 
a  constituent  part  of  vei-so  at  a  congress  held  in  the  ninth 
centur>',  at  which  presided  Geraint,  usually  called  Bsidd 
Glds,  or  the  Blue  Bard.  The  consonancy  was  afterwudi 
modified  and  improved  at  different  times,  until  abont  the 
year  1350,  when  a  congress  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Ivor  Hael,  wherein  it  was  establislied  in  the  form  in    '^''*^ 


it  remains  to  this  day 

*  Our  sptem  of  versification,*  says  Edward  Williams,  or 
lolo  Morganwg  (*  Poems,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  220),  *  is  superior  ti 
anything  of  the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world :  it  is  rcduoedts 
twenty-four  elementaiy  classes,  and  there  is  ncyt  in  aar 
language,  antient  or  modem,  any  kind  of  vene  to  be  tount 
that  is  not  used  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  that  does  noit  laak 
under  one  or  the  other  of  our  twenty-four  primaiy  eVaa»' 
That  this  system  however  is  not  easy  to  be  undertloodlii 
evident  from  what  is  added  to  his  notice  by  the 


only  twenty 

amples  of  the  origmal  eanoiii  for  the  canons  ***ii|rT^Tts 
whiohhaftcrratadaiobiimbetWMnthtaMidthtlMiAiaflhi 


I 


819 


«r«ib 


illiotic 


of  tU 
ioM  «ii  cm  bv^  >« 


I  oc  cyi^AoiMnt^tgfidgAjifBortr  ^ 

p  tsicltetiiM  fnMD  tbv 

d  tib  to  flur  ovra  ilAti,'lil  Iftllk  Or.  0«f«b 

:  M  Ihtt  wmf  ta  m  liiwmhtf  >ief«iBu 

lel  aftor  lMr44  ap  Owiiyia 
imO^Oiiiirvta'Iiwi  taw  tl»  iwi  nT  Hn 

, 9H*        SKI'    VIBS^    mtWi 

I  WHifr.  villi  Bn^faah  twCesdy^  ol 

lfiaitizt)aiit«  to  tbi;  yw  XfSff,  sad  ooerar 
i»McK  wm  tdirod  I7  tli«  Riiv.  jJkk 
;,lcii0vo  bf  tli«  BUM  of  Tmd. 

'  «r«i»  bf  00  msiB  fcilBo  n 
HfKSl  bird  wba  Honciwo  altifibofl  Is 
of  Webb  bl«»itif«,  m  BkHi  Mnrot*  ot 
I  «f«i  bofQ  ift  imiWdMimv^  tin  nw. 
'  w«  «tii  %M  m  tb#  *Qunbma  Rtfli* 
rllnl  or  tbtWeUi  ported    B««idBeslfj 
bJtfVt  wliirb  «f»  etJI  imaoottr,  md  «io 
of  the  foitMie  sail  tbr  Asblfiat/    THf 
olalof  thai  hk  'lOt^^v  oe  ibe  Doiih  ^  Hm. 
'  ii  oqvAj  or  munnr  lo  'lb«  two  »ool  biirtHbl 
wikm  in  th»  Bnfitdx  laneim^  on  the  mmt  ooKocI, 
■  MtUiodttitls  DThulaav^li^r  I^wiSL^eHoo, 

I  Memocy  of  a  Yoome  i^jr/  by  Mr.  ibtw.* 
ir  Mora  itrrv  poblohid  tn  two  tfsoditJlDCi 
I  Wftthfliii.  in  1R2I.  uMlor  tbe  tide  of  'Kii 
r  •  Tilt  Kni^iliiinle  of  CrHoif  / 
i  diijrtadKVMtil  lm>iU  of  tlie  rifhtoooAh  mitiify 

1^  tfjled  br  CNeife  l^tr  f  Ibe 

^  ftpptaowi  MiHmg  Iho  ^V.  Jl*  wot 

fm  petaMd  in  Aciftc»ry«  mod  wns  fodebtett  ^r  hm 

I  Mfn  Urwio  Murrif,  m  dblhmblidl  vnti^^nj, 

I^Wsjfht  ftp  for  tiio  eberm.    He  nmifd  in 

f  he  wot  ffl!T*t!;  Bsrl  »9fi  TTi  oor  of  bii  lc<- 

!  fpeib  •  .h«  oadentaidi 

llMrUi^  s  njbeiy*  wtlt 

r  by  tbe  Hir   c»f  aae  l  rAJ^rnt  tcidi  tb/^r^t 

^  Welflu*     If#  ivft*  enffilc  to  B?,  Daoftu, 

of  9iiMivi]r,  •Uif  pemMi/  he  mt«.  in 

*  wba  delitflSM  Ibejioei  Whim  mhiast 

re  »Rd  bftid  towwib  IBP.    1  bolil  tome 

m  i.^^fifHnmlxir  to  Uie  leboo!,  snd  fhoofb 

t  fte  boi  ieni  dcmn  ihi»  jtur 

3.  |io«irwTftebMl  vmwHt  thentld 

)  bto  derate,  or  oM&Iq  loo  i^ood  m  b«f£miD 

ttiie^  4nu!*r  tTiritiDmt  mt  li»l  bil'3e»d 

rarodoHofft  Bii^efy«  in  1737,  ft/r 

1  ?•  |«i«K^  (br  Amrfio^  wbrrc 

2;  and  iftertJife  jesr 

I  ^i  t;,    •  Abumt  tbe  yew 

pcnoetfc  >*bo  fct^i»J  hii  isesiofy  tmd  to  obtiisi  m- 
^"^   »<  » .  ^CT^  Klirr  Of  dcmd,  aod  ititb  tf»t  H«r 
In  bit  Mm,    Hifo  ibry  Ibood  perfc ^^ 
%]iy  iU)ew&  iru  den^  be  fwil  qcimI 


rofBiPl>*lboppiebewio.    IfcMiviMUlJL 

tMp«MlBrf 

Ummfi^^^m.^nbi  t^ft»4»c  Moie  <f  liio 
MbiJEWirve^  lev  o  voiCof Mst  netfi  mi  WoUb  Ottd  bclh^ 
Hew«  bMlfttbc]Mili  of  Umamuw^  ifcffliMMpai 
fbm^.  Aboai  Hit  yisr  17<7.    I&  Ei^bb  ^mmtk  lym  a^ 
■Hiofw*  w  two  'VoiesiMii.  poMMwi  S  tf^Hi*  pvoaeot  pv- 

5Sidt9fl0f 
Fraiot  of  woloit  tl 
Wimni  EotwWR. 


fliwiM  Ta«fco«  WHbefftif^^eoi  Ge«iei«!  Wflf 
cft^rwoH^  fiobbibod  f«vo  %mimm^  ef  Wohfc 
•ayoMB  jrr  B^fwyv  yo  yr  AdAlwdt"  WHfiato  woibod 
Ibyoogli  to  at  ba*  tml«  •«  o  otoopawMQ.  &  liv^  fv 
focoe  tint  la  Laodoiv  oaA  woe  tR^owi  <o  oaimtc  |i 
Aoeeika,  Int  nUmod  fo  Weleo.  Mod  hred  aad  «^  tboo. 
Hi  wm  mmmttf^  mtniwmammi  wUh  tbv  Itfcaiayc  oTte 
OMOby:  be  w«s  ooe  of  tbe  odiioio  of  tit  * 
AtM4fmt:m4  b#  w^tn  lOJldbowltoi 
IcidiMO  of  doeamsilo  ittaoMfifv  ff  WtM  IMbv,  b«t 

port.    Tlmm  dsfwrntstt  are  mwi  oaywinfi^d  fer  p  ^ " 
uoo  by  Ite  WcImi  If sBoen^  Soesefty*  luidtJ  fw 
Mpcf^wm,  Mr,  IWadi  1 
im.blifbtber^*QrtHaicbMriUTbi«PKT^ 
ifftbeOofdtoffbelaieiif  BlItBB.'    Mo&dftFb 
•tooe  IS  0laiiifliiEviibl!«,  oa  fbe  ITlb  of  Deoesibci;  II 


eodSoolbeyfOjf^blaillfbofCowper,  'Ilprirr«s  bio  to 

thrvSt  wim  conooft  kBOwkdlM,  tod  hnw  mueJi  uf  ii:«  boo 
pri^feeliSy  prilled  with  ooof  old  Ed^mid  WHIaupL* 
l«itm  by  I^bl  wfodi  i  .  -  .    i      -  * 


tiBie  to  tbe  tted  vobtfae 


wtTc  prioied  dortaf  bit  Sfe- 
oT  fbe  '€»bRaa  %9gftim^  it 
tboi  be  bod  writfco  Um  aastoiHwrm|iliT,  b  wbkb  bp 
bid  l3ilfodaeed  wa  aeoooiit  of  Wekb  ilt^nBo  doring  bb 
ttwo  tiBr«  Of  well  i*  bie  ooiBiini  of  WtU  Uetstupit  in 
pctMTil*  fbw  wQtk  wooil  ivobib^  be  of  valoo,  ao  bit 
vpimam  o«i  tbeae  tobjecti  oppear  to  bvff  bM  Mif- 
rofffiOif' 

The  tpttbet  wbadt  bo*  beoB  fhrtu  to  a  wriler  cooleoi- 
poiazT  witb  ^wnd  Wm^OB,  •flio  OuBbriao  Sh»fci|Kit/ 
itoylt!  0^fe  a  itfBogef  aa  idem  tl»t  *t  all  n^votai  ti*  jo»> 
•4^<w  <x^ip8ed  to  iBjportajit  itatinfi  jtj  ^5"  .^S^T 
cuBalt ;  put  e*tn  in 


tmpor 
Ibk  I 


or  Naiitt  Myi  WlIFumiii.  in 
oalfaed  the  mlMero  of  Wale«* 


iftajtt  stating  ., 

be  woiOd  be  Biistaatesi.  *Twa 
m  OK  oflda  Mm, '  has  beta 
Whal  blai^ny  to  narnii 
MiB  Hflb  tb«flu3(sptTf  of  Gngtaod !  Yoo  l«vt  oioil  pro- 
biltfy  teco  a  fbofiid^  CTOBibo^  eoenelBBea  p«it  inlo  tbe  biadb  of 
IftUe  c!uyfetibegtabictofm3«'*thti&lbebBQietbaA  Jedt 
boiH.'*    n  if  mm  Mnr  tocooipiiv  tUalB  the wfl«bi|ie<» 
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Shakfpere  than  anything  that  was  ever  written  by  Twm 
or  Nant,  whoie  interludesconidst  of  nothing  but  the  lowest 
and  frequently  the  most  indecent  buffoonery  that  can  be 
imacined.'  *Twm  or  Nant,'  or  Tom  of  the  Vallejr,  was 
the  Bardic  name  of  Thomas  Edwards,  who  was  bom  in  the 
year  1738,  in  Denbighshire,  and  died,  we  believe,  about 
1820.  Some  of  his  admirers  call  him  *  the  Welsh  Aristo- 
phanes.' His  interludes,  *  Enterlutes,'  as  he  calls  them  in 
Welsh,  resemble,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  titles,  which 
are  given  by  a  correspondent  in  the '  Gwladgarwr'  (vol.  vi., 
p.  144),  the  Mysteries  which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
the  rej^lar  theatre  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  One  of 
them  IS  a  dialogue  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Dissenter ; 
another  between  Pleasure  and  Misery.  The  dates  of  these 
are  1783  and  1787 :  he  afterwards  advanced  nearer  to  the 
regular  drama,  for,  in  1812,  we  have  the  '  Ystori  Richard 
Whittington,  yr  hwn  a  fu  dair  gwaith  jrn  Arglwydd  Maer 
Llundain,'  the  story  of  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

The  Cambrian  Shakspere  deserved  his  title  much  less 
than  Dr.  Owen  Pughe  would  that  of  the  Cambrian  Milton. 
Dr.  Pughe  was  equally  eminent  as  an  antiquary,  a  lexico- 
grapher, and  a  poet.  His  principal  work  of  the  latter  de- 
scription is  his  •  Coll  Gwynta,'  a  translation  of  the  •  Parar 
dise  Lost,'  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  distin- 
guished for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  '  Cynghanedd.'  He 
also  published,  under  the  name  of  Idrison,  a  poem  entitled 
'  Hu  Gadam,*  or  *  Hu  the  Mighty,'  commemorative  of  the 
exploits  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Cymr>',  famous  in  tradition, 
who  conducted  their  migration  from  *  Defrobani,'  or  *  Sum- 
meriand,'  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Dr.  Pughe  was  bom  in 
Merionethshire,  in  1759,  and  died  in  1833,  in  his  native 
county,  to  which  he  had  returned  after  a  long  residence  in 
London. 

Mr.  Edward  .Tones,  who  was  appointed  bard  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1783,  was  also  a  native  of  Merionethshire, 
and  died  in  London  in  1824.  His  *  Relics  of  the  Welsh 
Bards'  are  valuable  from  the  specimens  they  contain  both 
of  the  poetry  and  the  music  of  Wales,  but  the  English 
translations  which  he  gives  of  the  Welsh  passages  are  by 
Ikr  too  paraphrastical.  Mr.  Parry's  invaluable  collection 
of  'Welsh  Melodies,'  with  poetry  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  has 
biiperseded  much  of  the  utility  of  Jones's  work  for  the 
musician ;  but  we  understand  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
'  Relics*  has  either  appeared  or  is  a1>out  to  appear  under 
the  superintendence  ol  Mr.  Parry  himself. 

The  Welsh  Parnassus  of  the  ninetccnh  century  is  crowded 
with  candidates  for  fame,  many  of  whom  have  received  the 
highest  praises  from  Cambrian  critics.  It  may  be  observed 
of  all,  that  they  aim  at  producing  little  beyond  short  lyrical 
pieces,  many  of  them  on  the  casual  occurrences  of  the 
day  or  on  subjects  dictated  by  societies.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  more  than  very  brief  notices  of  the 
most  conspicuous.  As  usual  North  Wales  is  the  most 
abundant  in  bards,  and  Caeman'onshire  appears  to  be  the 
most  prolific  county.  David  Owen,  of  Eifion  (by  his 
bardic  name  Dewi  Wyn),  was  bom  in  Caernarvonshire  in 
1784,  and  died  in  1841,  after  a  life  spent  in  rural  pursuits. 
His  poetical  works  were  collected  in  one  volume,  and 
published  at  Chester  in  1841,  under  the  title  of*Blodau 
Arfon,'  or  '  Flowers  of  Ar\on.'  The  Rev.  William  Wil- 
liams (Gwilym  Caledfr>'n),  of  Caemar\on,  is  the  author  of 
an  interesting  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  •  Grawn  Awen,  or 
the  Treasures  of  the  Muse;^  and  Mr.  David  Thomas 
(Dafydd  Ddu  Er>ri),  of  Caemar\on,  who  was  found 
tlrowned  in  1822,  had  produced  some  poems,  the  merit  of 
which  has  lately  occasioned  their  republication,  with  a 
ufe  of  the  author  prefixed.  Mr.  David  Richards  (Dafydd 
lonawr),  of  Dolgelly.  is  the  author  of  four  or  five  volumes 
of  poems,  which  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  some  of  the 
best  in  the  language.  The  Ffev.  John  Richards,  of  Daner- 
chymedd  in  Anglesey,  and  the  founder  of  Sunday-schools 
in  that  island,  who  died  in  1832,  in  his  seventv'-sixth  year, 
was  both  an  antiquarian  and  a  poet.  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd 
Jones  (GwenfTiwd),  of  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  who  went 
to  America  in  1832,  and  died  in  Alabama  in  1834,  in  his 
twenty -fourth  year,  had  translated  Thomson^s  *  Seasons'  and 


nrincipal  seat  of  the  *  Awen '  is  AIerth>T  Tydvil.  Taliesin 
\VilIiam\  the  son  of  lolo  Morganwg,  has  followed  the 
example,  Utotcad  of  the  advice  of  kis  father,  who,  like  Sir 


Walter  Scott,  was  anxious  that  none  of  his  sons  should  be 
poets.  He  is  now  a  schoolmaster  at  Merthyr,  which  boaito 
of  another  poet  in  the  person  of  another  schoolmaftM; 
John  Thomas,  who  is  said  by  his  admirers  to  be  the  b&A 
minstrel  in  South  Wales,  and  of  a  third,  in  the  innkecpv 
Edward  Williams  (lolo  Mpwy).  Two  of  the  most  ait- 
tinguished  of  modem  Welsh  poets  are  resident  at  Oxfonl— 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Evans,  of  Jesus  College,  who  assumes  the 
name  of  Daniel  Ddu  o  Geredigion,  and  the  Rev.  Jofai 
Jones,  of  Christ  Church,  who  takes  that  of  Teg^d.  A 
collection  of  poems  by  the  former  was  published  at 
Llandovery,  in  1831,  under  the  title  of 'Gwinl Ian  yBanId— 
The  Poet's  Vineyard:'  the  productions  of  Tegid  muit 
be  sought  for  in  numerous  periodicals ;  they  are  noted 
for  grace  and  neatness  of  expression.  Tnere  is  one 
Welsh  poet  of  note  in  London,  tiieRev.  James  Hughes,  of 
Deptfonl,  minister  of  Jewin  Crescent  Chapel ;  who  is  iJao 
the  author  of  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

The  prose  literature  of  Wales  in  modem  timet  nay  be 
said  to  commence  with  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
history  of  which  is  curious.  In  the  year  1502  or  1563,  it  vat 
enacted  by  Parliament  that  *  the  Bible,  Testament,  aad 
Common  Prayer'  should  be  translated  into  the  British  or 
Welsh  tongue ;  should  be  viewed,  perused,  and  allowed  by 
the  bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  St.  David,  Llandaft  and 
Hereford ;  and  should  oe  printed  and  used  in  the  churehei 
by  the  Ist  of  March,  in  the  year  1566,  under  a  penalty,  is 
case  of  failure,  of  forty  pounds,  to  be  levied  on  each  of  the 
al)ove  bishops.  In  1567,  one  year  alter  the  time  fixed  by 
Parliament,  the  New  Testament  made  its  appearance,  biA 
more  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  there  was  a  Teraoa 
of  the  Old.  The  reasons  are  probably  those  conjectured  by 
Llewel^-n,  that  the  time  allowed  was  too  short,  the  perMm 
that  could  be  employed  upon  it  too  few,  the  penalty  allowed 
for  failure  too  slight  to  induce  the  bishops,  who  seem  to 
have  had  no  funds  assigned  them  to  carry  on  the  work,  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  procuring  a  translation,  which  must  have 
cost  each  of  them  much  more  than  forty  pounds.  In  fact 
the  whole  affair  seems  to  have  droppea  to  the  ground,  and 
the  translation,  which  finally  was  published  at  London  in 
1588,  was  executed  by  Dr.  William  Morgan,  vicar  of  Llan 
Rhaiadr,  in  Denbighshire,  not  in  consequence  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  because  he  felt  the  necessity  of  the 
work.  Morgan  was  promoted,  in  1595,  to  the  see  of  Llao- 
daff,  •  translated,'  says  Llewellyn,  <  to  St.  Asaph  in  1601, 
and  in  1604  to  a  better  place.'  His  successor  at  St.  Asaph, 
Dr.  Parry,  publislicd,  in  1620,  a  revised  edition  of  uii 
Bible,  with  such  considerable  alterations  that  it  might  si- 
most  be  called  a  new  translation,  and  this  is  the  one  whidi 
continues  in  use  to  the  present  day.  Owen  Kuglie  men- 
tioned, in  1802,  that  nineteen  editions  of  the  Bible,  coiuiil- 
ing  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  coping 
had  circulated  in  Wales.  Llewelyn  published,  in  ITIS^ 
'An  Historical  Account  of  the  Britisli  or  WeUh  ver- 
sions and  editions  of  the  Bible,'  wliich  is  very  amuiingly 
written. 

The  early  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible  were  printed  ii 
London,  and  the  introduction  of  typography  into  the  prin- 
cipality was  exceedingly  slow.  Cotton,  m  the  '  Typopa- 
phical  Gazetteer,'  states  that  the  earliest  informatum  ha 
possesses  on  the  subject  is  from  one  of  the  Martin  Mar- 
Prelate  tracts  in  Queen  Elizabeths  reign,  in  which  nct- 
tion  is  made  of  *  knave  Thackwell  the  printer,  which  prialii 
popphe  and  traiterous  Welshe  bookes  in  Wides,*  but  tlMt 
nothing  more  has  ever  been  discovered  of  this  printer  or  Mi 
l>ooks.  In  the  *  Gentleman^s  Magazine'  for  August,  18Sk 
it  was  observed  by  a  correspondent,  that  *  from  the  i 
tion  of  printing  downwards,  so  adverse  were  the  cii 
stances  attending  the  diffusion  of  Welsh  litermture* 
there  was  not  a  printing-press  in  the  principality  until  the 
year  17^,  or  thereabouts,  when  a  temporary  one  was  mi 
up  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  of  Bod-£deym,  in  Aitflcsgr. 
This  identical  press,'  the  correspondent  adds,  '  is  stiSTm  b^ 
ing  at  Trevirw,  near  Llanrwst.' 

Afiairsseem  to  have  continued  in  this  apathetic  stale  liD 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  when  two  pn^ 
cipal  engines  were  set  in  motion  which  have  aince  changai 
the  whole  face  of  litemry  afiairs  in  the  principality — the  Mi 
the  establishment  of  periodicals,  and  the  other  the  «li^  • 
blishment  of  societies.    The  first  Welsh  periodical  q^  - 
peered  about  the  year  1770 ;  its  title  was  *  Eunmirn..' 
C)*mTaeg,'  or  'The  Welsh  Treasure ;*  it  wu  oditod  £y  tha  V 
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'  Of  Itl^  -  »re^t4  il* 

't««  off  baatak  Hce^  <>  tolffmh>^  coiyy^t 

iKtfnItsrt  of  y^$X^l%»  b«J  a  periMni  Wk 

[  ^  tfaf  Arv,  Javfb  Hum  of  fh^mmtm^  & 
^ «a4  aodttr  or «r««B«l  norlto iMUi  4a  II •--"-'' 

fV  i»bu  olrd  in  ^^4^  in  hb  twee?; 

of  ir  •  ff  fa4^ivi^/ or  -  roe 

AMid  Al  (  N  frpM>)   |k«MB  IR3S  lo 

ImiNl  f4^f^.  iHi^  Rev.  Etaa  IfmM  ^Jc^vi 
1%A  mV^  rrw.  oifmr  Uftssvirf;  tf  ft  <b- 

1b  Juii«,  ISQS.  eoiMMl  phiieipillf  o# 

tilt  ivorkf  of  IfM  UieM  KwHrkOflvSo' 

F  inrteilir  te  ^  Fisooy  Mamiee'  aod  '  CVelo- 

ttiXteCt  ly  th«  Re?.  John  ttit^t 

mad  Uf«  ftdcir  of  Mcusiinlr 

im^uUbfd  podi       Its  dMKifl(^ixiiau»c«   i* 

t(i  On  |n«f»»eiil  Mic  of  Une  W^kli 

iMeitiiin.     4,  «Y  Dmortk,'  or 

^_,^.  «dil«d  by  John  Vmin\  andtr  ibe  mpeT~ 

•  df  m  cmmHtpeol  the  C^TTnict  bodj^  t«i!blidMd 

TKm  pmodienl  li  clwHly  ne&pMk  llke«une 

^.  oC  ^  *Yr  AthmWf*  nr  ^^tIm  lBitf«ctifr«* 

rDn^^nnn  f  *  ar*Tbe  Refi)r«aer/oOttdliil«t% 
lliip  lorfqivtidHit^  BmnBiiQotq 
r.  Buiid^  tbatf  Clief*  m  •  Yr 
f  ••rrJi«fjdd/w*Tbp  Switiad/ 
«\Jl  of  tw  vsiitt»^  penoibc&b 

. .  ihc  £tccisrr«fioei  ot  tlw  il«y»  luid  wt 

^  iff«  nf  IIk  IINtfAl  or  irlbfmific  «^  in 
Hicn;  fere  &bo  two  or  lhtt«  tocal  aew»- 

I  HtvmtoTfi  «if  WftlM.  An  in  pt^ftrr  ftcmnsely 
I  Wd^  tatliLT  hM  bff^  found  to  Ttfvtafe  hmaa 
■DiH  of  a  tSiiMt  iync  pitvr,  it  mm»k  m  if  Ibe  tmmofA 
I  ofm  orllete  ib  a  minasBo  were  ampty  i^icieBl  flir 
mUUiXi  of  Uutr  ^Titfm  in  proM*. 
iA  b  pcrfmpt  th<i  isnMt  Bpp^tamto  jik^ce  la  m^ 
r  ibe  mmi  r^Sfinlm  tomnsftlioci  in  fmn^ 

^  of  Wftl«»  it  o««i|^fiied  in  llirc«  p«- 

>  fcffViA  kpfuf*.  d»f oitd  exdiadf^j  to 

^      pirlMft  of  tli^ii*,  'Tbf*  rAmbften 

:  Lice  Toliiiimii«  tb«  irvi  of  whaeh  WM 

lii^j,  uw  teoood  JO  ITWft,  ond  ibe  Utiid  io 
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dtlioufl  lo  noat  ibiM  fUloaiis  of  ft 

iCiV  IICil  to  OflMOftl  tWMI  IBftxlOlt  Ol 

r  kHeo  of  <itfi!i|iib!ie<fWoldl  igitlc|Oiilit, 
i  portipii  of  Bs  oontMiliw  ii«  pftrtlen1ftt!j#nNf^ 
'  ond  ft  halocy  of  WeUh  pcietfy,  wbidt  ftf^eftrt  in 
omibilfM  mom  hilibmiaiidfi  on  tht  fiibjf^ct 
Rt  surtbtfit  tbof)  fdll  bo  foimd  «befrhcfc.  Dr. 
I  P^riho  urtft  ooe  uf  iU  |»dfieipftl  i>Ofitnbtiloriw  '  Tbe 
iro-Siikoii  audi  Otfiorsi  CVhic  RfrpcHifofj,*  rnhn  m 
,  fotptjll^  inib&ihed  in  the  rrari  IH1I^^22*  b  ah  t*x* 
lI.  replete  wlh  mfonn&iboti  of  cwty  Kind* 
'  BO  horn  fHyo3o>iia  o?  niiiwpottafiA  maUtr. 
rn  ialoi  llQmS'revi  t^rr^,  ieoeimnr  to  tht* 
^ioeif4y«  aiiltvfr  ontte  *  CantMltt  PfviUrcli ' 
of  nrputaliiyn.  Tb»  *  CRiftbft»^Brfl()ii '  b 
" '  !  notk  in  ibe  labf«iy  ntf^rtry  one  who 
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apia0i«c^v-riiiea»r '^  ^-.       f-: 
^  or« 

of  A  eowi««li>e  pof^^w  c^  i^. 
-«Me  ad»b^r7^.     TK»y  < 

umrtlott  on  1b» 

«can«rad  iF^or  u&r^  i:»> 
•mmefy  ivspkai  of  (bo  ia86eaq  ofa.  f 
l^(Oltaj  agrnfyof  Uie  Irtftaobna  of  Walci^  t 
bi»f^  soabmr  of  ft  iiBAo*lM  Ibr  tbe#  €«vi. 
Tbe  aodMBf  of  Wata.  tkoodb  wT  xwf  m  mM  ai 
^hm»t\tmmiB  Ibe  krn^  no  laeOI  Lyiioaal  laiuli^ 
stei»lbrf|a.B«ist!vra0ddbtaAftifof  t^.  TW  «v. JS#4 
of  (bfoi  fte«o» to  bore  bocs  tbe  C^nsEBnafr- 
or  llUwipiditftn  <V9f «^an  l^litatioiv  mfe 
fo>ftbbAeid  ta  taoAio  ta  ITPI.  f^^iaaiaiditef  um^ji  •%» 
lOoftlHfVtotbe  faounsersx^  bfenranr  of  ^An  acal  i% 
iars3sbcf»  w^nr  alt#  \i»  •  oautiliu^  fbrilr endo>liM»i  low>id» 
tbe  icftlrurluio  .if  the  i^oomut  aod  tb»  ]fcBaf  of  fbc  di»- 
traoMd  port  of  tbey  MiwutiiMJuC  b  i«Co«l«i  aooM  kmoo 
bools  M^  ]^K&  i^dta^io  IWe^  iibi^  wc»  ofNrnivAr 
depoatled  in  Ibo  Sinrr  of  fbtWdiba^oolfnCifOf^lHB* 
btto,  bot  did  Imk  eKe  b  ft  IH^n^- pite  of  tratv^  aaJ  aAar 
aa  eroigaiig  of  tblrty  jvaxa  oppcm  to  bs^  s9idBa0y  ax^ 
tiiivA  iCMOliOQ.  lift  plore  moi  an^g  ^igof  uwJr  wiomiod 
fr  tbo  €9iPVfi^«i!!^'«'CL  or  SocNifr  of  lb#  Itbabitaata  «f 
^77ieda«  WnleL  wtadi   fi«r  calabfeibad  li 

<mIoo    m  f  bai   iiiiteiili«Blili   |«otnol  Owvft 

Jfiooa  of  J^pyt,  lUtf  aaoocifttioQ  Im*  if  dSfonmi  tlailii 
pfttiwiiMd  wiotss  ^atsij  wiirl»  civm^ciried  whb  (b^  |wina 
^palilf,  }mt  ila  cbk!f  aiifi  b  la  Varp  i'  Tv- 

ioeot  to  the  natitisft)  music  aod  pocliy.  ^ 

ti  baa  ronved  tbr  aBbenl  coofltiPOi  oi  u^:  I'mri*^,  iknd 
d^bibobHl  OMskk  mxmm^  the  btst  Mfiracia  on  fbe 
tmtioiia]  iftotnapeiii,  the  barp^  asid  tba  wrilora  ni  ttia 
bcoi  Welih  poeon  on  aQli|eeti  Mslactod  aBamftlly  far 
tba  occoaka,  j\»  LotMT^^n  Hi  lai^in  «T.lt<>n  Sbavaty,  ^MMfefl 
m   ITBBv  WM    tntcftt^  .itiris  of  WalM 

<>Q  Kiaeiliin^  of  ao  nalives  of  Grfot 

Qrftftin^  in  Ttaprct  oi  rh^'  t>ikpitfui]Ali<s  of  ao^iiinf 
tt»elbt  knofrfed^:  «i4  fi>r  tnei  jji-fpi'si?  iu  iDtdJagi 
tince  ft  oiofilh  «ren   lo  lie   ilevoArl  iScttveiy  of 

leotuft^  in  tlv»  WeUh  laofvM^  on  and  oaaftil 

iul;|faol*»  laaity  of  wbicb  wck  printtsi  an^  ^^onbtfied.  II 
Itaa  bam  abYady  nodtiooed  boweirer  tlml  erne  of  Ibe  laal 
VfsMr  arta  of  tbia  iodofy  baa  been  to  fewsid  tba  IWt,  J. 
Bny  for  hit  ^Em^fm  Urn  Umm  of  Ptocmotiiif  tbo  lito'- 
nttttre  of  Wft!ca«'  m  vliieb  bt  wtammtfi^  ^  tmf^  *^  }h9m 
taeifiatlie  ayiieiimfsc  dkeOQfWifllEOl  ii  h  laa* 

t\iaffu    Itio  tcctnid  'Cymnroofkin*  Sr^     ^  tarcotd 

<    im«  ftl  a  fo/relni^  heM  at  the  Fpe^mtmfm'  Tftttfn, 
d  baa  #tiiUar  obj^ta  itith  the  ftfil.    ft  coametiood  Iho 

Ealilieiilkiii  of  ita  *Tcaaaa^Uaa»'  to  19S2S,  aod  aoooo  paita 
ar«  aimt  UH-n  Sanied,  bul  tbey  tia^e  mi  m  jei  rtacbed 
to  Ibe  txfattt  of  two  iroiiiraaa  ac!a%a.  The  mnrv  iff  tbtt 
Cyasotidodoo  eootaliied  the  mmnmcn  pU  ooUeclfd  by  Omm 
JoM^  Urt  tb^coottoufttkm  of  the  "^  Myrjrma  AxthaMla^^ 
mod  th«  loda^  piopoanl  fn  ialoir  tip  tbot  Yi]uftb!e  wSm^ 
bol  tbe  deii^  aa  yel  reiaatni  naiaoeocDpfiibed,  it  it  pco* 
bablf  T»aif¥id  Ibr  tbt  addetantiit  of  !l>e  *  Scviet j  fur 
tbe  Poblialloii  Of  Afitient  WiiWi  Man^uEenpla,*  vthkh  waa 
fouoded  at  Abeigawsimy  m  11^;  am!  b  announced  io  ^ 
proapecttw  to  bo  ictlce  ^~\  c?' lijo  ft^-tior,  \»,  iili  the  •  Cymmr©* 
dofiofi  8od>«ty,  iboofi  ^CbywNcHtha 

aecond  QrtsmnxJodoo  v  meant,  thov^i 

thf*date  wbidi  t»  0wn\  i^  aiiUii^i  cvtu  to  tba  fomtaiian 
of  the  liKt.  The  M*Tjn«crspf  f?firir!y  hita  already  i»«*ijd 
the  '  Lil>er  liftiytlftveti&ifi.'  or  Ihi  ''   ItiJipatiT  pf  tba 

Cfttbedfftl  Hiiwh  0-f  IJaiTdalf.  i  1  Engli^*  under 
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at  a  comparatively  gmall  expense,  if  taken  in  hand,  aa  it 
now  appears  to  be,  with  judgment  as  well  as  zeal.  It  is 
probable  however  that  in  a  short  time  a  collection  of  Welsh 
Jiterature  much  superior  to  anv  that  has  hitherto  been  seen 
will  be  formed  at  the  British  Museum.  The  Cvmmrodorion 
Society  and  the  Welsh  School  in  GrayVInn-Lane  recently 
(July,  1843)  came  to  a  resolution  to  present  to  that  esta- 
blishment their  separate  collections,  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering them  more  generally  accessible  to  the  public.  The 
Welsh  manuscripts  at  the  Museum  were  alreadjr  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  this  augmentation  will  place 
the  collection  decidedly  at  the  head  of  all  of  the  kind :  in 
the  printed  book  department  the  accession  will  probably 
have  a  similar  effect. 

The  example  set  by  the  Gwyneddigion  of  reviving  the 
*  Eisteddvodau,'  or  Bfurdic  Congress,  has  been  followed  up 
with  vigour  in  the  four  districts  of  Wales.  Four  different 
societies  were  instituted  between  1818  and  1822,  for 
Djrved,  for  Powys,  for  Gwynedd,  and  for  Gwent,  who  hold 
annual  meetings  alternately  in  their  respective  districts, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  has  since  been  practised 
by  the  British  Association.  These  meetings  have  been  at- 
tended with  increasing  enthusiasm.  Their  proceedings 
are  reported  at  length  in  the  Welsh  newspapers,  and  often 
bear  a  character  of- great  interest.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
meetings  that  the  present  incumbent  of  St.  David's, 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  delighted  his  auditors  bv  addressing 
them  m  the  ]ang[uage  of  Wales,  which  he  had  studied  and 
acquired  since  his  accession  to  the  see. 

it  has  been  remarked  that  the  periodicals  contain  almost 
the  whole  of  the  current  prose  literature  which  is  worthy 
of  attention.  The  great  mass  of  it  consists  of  sermons  and 
other  religious  works  addressed  to  the  common  people ; 
there  are  also  a  few  compilations  of  geographical  and  his- 
torical information,  possessed  of  little  other  merit  than  that 
of  rendering  accessible  to  the  Welsh  reader  what  b  already 
accessible  m  a  hundred  shapes  to  the  English.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is  the  Welsh  Encyclopaedia,  by  Mr.  Owen 
Williams,  of  Waeunfawr,  near  Caernarvon.  The  only 
work  which  aspires  to  a  character  of  its  .own,  and  merits 
translation,  is  one  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  commenced  in  1836  and  completed  in 
1842:  'Hanes  Cymru,  a  Chenedl  y  Cymry,  o'r  cynoesoedd 
hyd  at  Farwolaeth  Llewelyn  ap  Grufiydd,  ynghyd  a  rhai 
cofiaint  perthynol  i'r  amseroedd  o>  pryd  hynny  i  waered ' 
— *  A  History  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Nation,  from  the 
earliest  Ages  to  the  Death  of  Llewellyn  ap  Gruffydd,  with 
some  notices  relating  to  the  times  subsequent  to  that 
event.'  The  book  is  a  thick  octavo  of  about  eight  hundred 
pages,  full  of  the  information  which  its  author  has  amassed 
(luring  twenty  years  of  attention  to  the  history  and  lite- 
rature of  his  country. 

Tl;e  bibliography  of  Wales  was  first  cultivated  by  Moses 
^yil]iam8,  an  able  and  indefatigable  antiquary,  who  as- 
sisted Wotton  in  the  publication  of  the  *  Leges  Wallicae,* 
and  collected  a  valuable  library,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  Owen  says  of  him,  in 
his  'Cambrian  Biography,'  that  *  he  published  nothing  of 
consequence  besides  an  mdex  to  the  Welsh  poets,'  but  in 
this  he  is  mistaken.  In  addition  to  the  *  Repertorium 
Poeticum,  sive  Poematum  Wallicorum,  quotquot  hactenus 
videre  contipt  Index  Alphabeticns '  (London,  1726,  8vo.), 
which  contains  an  index  of  pieces  of  Welsh  poetry,  ac- 
cording to  their  first  lines,  and  the  fullest  catalogue  of 
poets  we  have  seen,  Williams  issued  a  *  Cofrestr  o>  holl 
Lyfrau  Printiedig  gan  mwyaf  a  Gyfansoddwyd  yn  y  Jaith 
Gymraeg,  neu  a  Gyfjeithwyd  iddi,  hyd  y  Flwyddyn  1717 ' 
i  London,  1717,  8vo.)— •  A  catalogue  of  all  the  Books  that 
have  been  Printed,  and  several  that  have  been  Composed, 
in  the  Welsh  Language,  or  Translated  into  it,  up  to  the 
Year  1717.'  This  catalogue  does  not  extend  to  more  than 
a  single  sheet,  but  it  is  very  closely  printed.  The  original 
«*dition  is  now  very  scarce,  but  the  whole  of  it  was  re- 
printed in  the  periodical  entitled  •¥  Gwyliedydd,'  for 
1832.  In  the  *Gwlad|!:arwr'  for  1840  a  list  of  Welsh  publica- 
tions is  given,  from  the  eariiest  time  to  the  year  1799 ;  but, 
though  valuable,  it  is  probably  very  imperfect,  as  it  omits 
even  some  of  the  works  inserted  in  Williams's  catalogue. 
The  number  of  articles  it  enumerates  is  620,  but  this  in- 
cludes a  few  works  in  other  languages  than  the  Welsh  re- 
lating to  Wales. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  collection  of  Welsh  lives  is  Owen's 
*Cambnan  Biography,  or  Historical  Notices  of  celebrated 


men  among  the  Ancient  Britons'  (London,  1803; 
but  the  notices  are  so  extremely  brief,  averagin^c 
five  to  a  page,  that  the  book  can  hardly  be  renrdec 
other  light  than  an  index.  The  '  Cambrian  Pluta 
John  Humffreys  Parry  (London,  1824,  8vo.)  is  mu< 
satisfactory,  but  embraces    only  twenty-two    liv< 

*  Welsh  Biographical  Dictionary,'  by  the  Rev.  Rob 
Hams,  is  now  publishing  (1843)  at  Llandovery, 
the  first  number  has  yet  appeared. 

WELSHPOOL.      [MONTGOMBRYSHIBE.] 

WELSTED,  LEONARD,  a  small  poet,  or  \m 
the  last  century,  was  sprung  from  a  reputable  Lc 
shire  family,  and  was  the  grandson,  through  hia  mo 
the  lawyer  and  antiquary  Thomas  Staveley,  known 
curious  volume  against  popery,  entitled  '  TTie  ] 
Horseleech.'  Welsted  was  born  at  Abington  in 
amptonshire,  in  1689,  and  was  educated  at  Wesb 
School.  The  common  statement  that  he  afterwaidii 
at  both  universities  rests  upon  no  better  authority 
satirical  pamphlet,  called  *  The  Characters  of  the ' 
published,  in  8vo.,  in  1728,  which  has  been  ton 
ridiculously  attributed  to  Welsted  himself,  who  Is 
the  persons  satirized  in  it.  Early  in  life,  by  the  iiit4 
the  earl  of  Clare  (alterwards  duke  of  Newcartle), 
tained  a  situation  in  the  Ordnance-Office,  which  h 
till  his  death,  in  1747.  Welsted 's  earliest  prodac 
supposed  to  have  been  a  short  poem  of  some  h 
called  *  The  Apple-Pie,  a  Tale,'  which  may  be  i 
Nichols's  *  Select  Collection  of  Poems,'  with  notes, 
But  this  was  originally  attributed  to  Dr.  Wilham  K 
whom  there  is  a  notice  in  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the  F 
nor  was  it  claimed  for  Welsted  till  1735,  when 
asserted  to  be  the  author  in  a  periodical  publicatior 

*  The  Weekly  Chronicle '  (for  leth  August),  with 
mark,  that  King  had  *  let  it  pass  some  years,  withoi 
tradiction,  as  his  own.'  King  died  in  171*2.  Ot 
Welsted*s  poems  appeared  in  1709,  1710,  &c.  On 
literary  performances  is  a  translation  of  Longinus  fV 
French ;  another  is  a  comedy,  entitled  *  The  Dim 
Wanton ;  or,  My  Son,  get  Money,*  which  was  brouf 
with  considerable  success  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ii 
and  printed  the  same  year.  But  what  has  chiefl 
the  means  of  preserving  Welsted  s  name  is  a  piece 

*  The  Triumvirate,  or  a  Letter  in  verse  from  Palaei 
Celia  at  Bath,'  which  he  pubhshed  in  1718.  Fo 
which,  according  to  one  of  the  notes  on  the '  Dunciad 
meant  for  a  satire  on  Mr.  Pope  and  some  of  his  frien< 
luckless  author  was  immortalized  ten  yean  alter 
third  book  of  that  poem,  in  the  following  parody  o' 
ham's  well-known  hncs  : — 

'  Flow,  Welsted,  flow !  like  thine  iiispiter.  beer ; 
lliough  stale,  not  ripe;  though  thin,  yet  ne\er  clear  ; 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 
Ileody,  not  stroDg ;  o'erflowing,  though  not  fnU.* 

He  is  also  noticed  in  the  second  book,  and  in  the  1 

*  Of  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,'  published  thi 
before  the  '  Dunciad.'  A  note  on  the  passage  quoted 
affirms  that  Welsted  was  one  of  Sir  Robert  Wi 
anonymous  writers,  and  that  it  appeared  from  the  i 
of  the  Secret  Committee  of  1742  that  he  had  at  on 
received  500/.  for  his  secret  services  in  that  ca] 
Welsted  was  twice  married  :  first,  to  a  daughter  of 
Purcell,  the  eminent  musical  composer ;  aecoiM 
a  bister  of  Bishop  Walker,  the  defender  of  Londoi 
who  survived  him. 

WEM.     [Shropshire.] 

WEN,  the  name  of  those  tumors  occurring  on  the  I 
body  which  assume  the  form  of  a  bag  or  cyst,  and  c 
a  variety  of  contents.  These  cysts  have  been  i 
according  to  the  character  of  their  contents.  WIm 
contained  matter  resembles  fat  or  suet,  the  tumor  is 
i<feato?na ;  when  it  resembles  honey  in  consistence, 
ceris ;  and  when  it  is  like  a  poultice  or  pap,  it  ii 
Atheroma,  These  however  are  mere  artificial  diBtin 
and  can  seldom  be  s<atisfactori1y  applied.  These  t 
consist  essentially  of  a  serous  or  mucous  bag  vary 
size,  and  the  contents  are  of  an  exceedingly  varyin 
sometimes  anomalous  character.  Those  which  arc 
monlv  called  wens,  and  which  are  mostly  situated 
diateiy  under  the  skin,  are  mostly  enlargements 
sebaceous  follicles  which  naturally  exist  in  the  ddi 
Astley  Cooper  says  that  in  wens  a  dark-coloured  spi 
be  often  seen  on  the  skin  in  the  centre  of  ttie  tuiM 
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bMtle  of  BJJfingcn  ['Z4th  of  August,  1388)  and  in  nes^ml 
other  engmgcmtmlB.  Wi^nccalaua  tried  to  padfy  the  belli- 
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Hawing  money  Crom  lh«  Jvwb>  a  proceeding  of  which  we 
find  many  other  inntjincei  in  Oermaoy*  England »  and 
Fmnce:  3000  Jew*  were  kilkd  by  the  mott  m  Prague- 
For  mme  time  the  ftrapuror,  who  seldom  left  Pmg^jw, 
fuccsQadod  in  maintaining  pi^hct^  In  Bohemia  &nd  othar 
pactA  Qhii%  uwn  domimoni  but  li«  tiba[idon«d  hij^ieH"  to  ■ 
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diffolute  life  and  committed  many  acts  of  cruelty.  6j^  his 
order  John  Pomuk,  commonly  called  Nepomuk,  a  virtu- 
ous divine,  and  afterwards  a  saint,  was  drowned  in  the 
Moldau,  after  Wenceslaus  had  tortured  him  with  his  own 
hand  (1393).  He  showed  himself  faithless  to  his  own 
brothers,  and  Jol)st  of  Moravia,  who  surprised  the  em- 
peror and  put  him  in  a  prison,  in  order  to  obtain  justice 
Irom  him.  Jolwt  restored  his  captive  to  liberty  at  the 
summons  of  the  other  princes,  who  would  not  allow  the 
head  of  the  empire  to  be  kept  a  prisoner,  though  this  head 
was  unworthy  of  his  exalted  rank.  As  Wenceslaus  resided 
at  Prague,  and  seldom  appeared  in  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  princes  declared  that  they  would  depose  him  if 
he  did  not  fulfil  his  duty  of  visiting  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  contributing  by  his  personal  apoearance  to 
their  tranquillity.  Through  sloth  or  timidity,  Wenceslaus 
did  not  leave  Bohemia,  but  appointed  his  brother  Sicgmund 
vicar-general  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  kept  for  himself 
nothing  but  the  imperial  name. 

The  state  of  the  Church  was  still  deplorable  :  Boniface 
IX.,  the  successor  of  Urban  VI.,  was  pope  at  Rome,  and 
Benedict  XIII.,  the  successor  of  Clement  VII.,  was  pope 
at  Avignon.  The  doctrines  of  Wickliff  had  found  their 
way  into  Bohemia,  where  they  were  propagated  by  Huss, 
and  the  confusion  was  so  great,  that  a  general  council 
was  considered  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the 
church.  On  this  Wenceslaus  suddenly  left  Bohemia  and 
api>eared  at  the  diet  at  Frankfort  (1398),  but  his  pro- 
positions were  so  imprudent,  and  his  conduct  so  destitute 
of  good  faith,  that  the  princes  resolved  to  depose  him.  He 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  I^ahnstein  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  electors,  and  on  his  non-appearance  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  and  his  deposition, 
founded  on  seven  different  charges,  was  pronounced  by 
John,  elector  of  Mainz,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
crowd  (20th  August,  1400).  Ruprecht,  elector-palatine, 
was  chosen  emperor  on  the  following  day.    Wenceslaus 

Erotested  against  his  deposition,  and  continued  to  style 
imself  emperor,  and  as  such  he  was  recognised  by  the 
council  of  risa  in  1409.  But  he  had  not  influence  enough 
to  form  a  powerful  party  in  the  empire,  and  even  his 
authority  in  Bohemia  was  disregarded  by  his  brother 
Siegmund,  who  kept  him  in  prison  for  two  years.  After 
the  death  of  Ruprecht,  in  1410,  Wenceslaus,  without 
giving  up  his  imnenal  title,  effected  the  election  of  his 
cousin  Jobst  of  ^loravia,  who  died  in  the  following  year 
(1411).  The  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Sicg- 
mund, elector  of  Brandenburg  and  king  of  Hungary,  the 
brother  of  Wenceslaus,  who  now  renounced  the  imperial 
title  and  lived  quietly  in  Bohemia.  He  tried  to  protect 
Huss  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Constanz, 
but  did  not  succeed.  After  the  burning  of  Huss,  in  1415, 
liis  adherents  in  Bohemia  fbrmed  a  union,  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  which  was  the  dreadful  war  of  the  Huss- 
ites against  the  empire.  The  bes:inning  of  this  war  was 
an  outbreak  at  Prague  in  1419.  Wenceslaus  resided  then 
at  his  castle  of  Kunratiz,  and  when  the  news  of  the  out- 
break reached  him,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  passion,  and  died  of 
apoplexy  on  the  16th  of  August,  1419.  He  lell  no  male 
issue,  and  his  nominal  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia was  his  brother,  the  enn)eror  Siegmund. 

(Pfister,  Geschichte  der  TtfuUchen^  vol.  iii. ;  Pelzel, 
Ijphensgeschichte  dcs  Romischen  und  Bohmischen  Konigs 
JVenceslam,  Prague,  1788-90.) 

WENDOVER.     [Buckinghamshire.] 

WENDS.     [Vends.] 

WENERN,  Uke.     [Sweden.] 

WENERSBORO.     [Sweden.] 

WENLOCK.     [Shropshire.] 

WENLOCK  EIXJE.     [Shropshire.] 

WENLOCK,  MUCH.     [Buckinohamshirb.] 

WENSUM.     [Norfolk.! 

WENTLETRAP.  the  collector's  name  for  a  species  of 
Scaiaria,  much  sought  after  by  conchologists,  and  which 
seems  to  have  presented  considerable  difficulties  to  sys- 
tematists.  Thus  Denys  de  Montfort  truly  remarks  that 
Linnneus  made  it  a  Turbo^  Rumphius  a  Buccinum ;  Gual- 
tieri,  Davila,  orRom6  de  I/Isle,  Guettard,  and  de  Favannes 
considered  it  to  be  a  Serpuia ;  D'Argenville  a  Terebra ;  and, 
in  short,  that  it  mocked  all  efforts  for  its  classification  till 
Jjimarck  formed  a  pailicular  genus  for  its  reception  under 
the  name  of  Scalar ia^  a  denomination  adopted  by  De 
Monttbrt  and  by  all  succeeding  zoologists. 


Lamarck  arranges  Scalaria  between  Vermetus  and  Del" 
phinula. 

Cuvier  observes  that  the  Scalarite^  which  he  places  be- 
tween Turritella  and  Cyclosioma,  have,  like  ue  TWn- 
teila?,  the  spire  elongated  into  a  point ;  and,  like  the  JM> 
phinultfff  the  mouth  completely  formed  by  the  last  whorl ; 
this  mouth  is  moreover  surrounded  by  a  bour relets  whidi 
the  animal  repeats  at  intervals,  so  as  to  form  a  ■nrffiou 
of  step-like  elevations.  He  descrit)e8  the  animal  as  having 
the  tentacles  and  the  penis  Ions  and  slender. 

M.  de  Blainville  gives  Scalaria  its  position  betwceo 
Proto  and  Vermetun,  R 

M.  Rang  makes  it  come  between  Pleurotomaria  and 
Melanopsis, 

Mr.  swainson  has  arranged  it  as  the  first  genus  of  \m 
subfamily  Turbin€P,  the  fourth  of  his  family  Tturbidte, 
[Turbinid-b,  vol.  XXV.,  p.  379.] 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  places  it  among  his  numerous  Suaklj 
Littorimdtp,  between  Aciona  and  Clathriu. 

Generic  Character,  —  Animal  very  spiral,  ibmislied 
with  a  proboscis,  two  tentacles  provided  with  a  fiknent, 
and  carrying  the  eyes  upon  an  external  convexity.  Foot 
short  and  oval.    Exciting  organ  of  the  male  veiy  slender. 

Shell  subtuniculate,  with  the  spiral  whorls  more  or  lea 
close,  furnished  with  elevated  longitudinal  ribs,  which  art 
inteiTuptcd  and  nearly  trenchant ;  aperture  round,  rsther 
small,  the  borders  united  and  forming  a  delicate  and  re- 
curved bourrelet. 

Operculum  horny,  delicate,  rather  large,  and  paoei- 
spiral.     (Rang.) 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  foUowing 
sections : — 

A.  Species,  the  whorls  of  whose  spire  are  contiguovi. 

Example,  Scalaria  communis, 

B.  Species,  the  whorls  of  whose  spire  do  not  touch 

each  other  in  any  direction,  or  which  are  du- 
jointed  (Genus  Aciona^  Leach). 

The  first  of  these  sections  comprises  the  Faise  Jyenth- 
traps  of  collectors,  and  the  second  those  designated  by 
them  as  True  PFentletraps, 

The  numl)er  of  recent  species  of  Scalaria  recorded  by 
M.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables  is  fourteen;  and  of  these  the 
following  species  are  recorded  as  living  and  fosal  (tertiary; : 
— communis,  pseudoscalaris,  ienuicostata^  lamellosa^  and 
varicosa.  The  Scalaria  diadema  described  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
vSowerby  (1832)  from  specimens  brought  home  hj  Mr. 
Hugh  Cuming  from  the  Gallapagos  (James's  Island),  tht 
animal  of  which  secretes  a  bright  purple  humour,  is  pro- 
bably to  be  added. 
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In  1790  Werner  publiBhed  a  tmniiJation  of  GfwwtedrB 
Mizi€f&)ogyt  with  notc*^  apd  m  the  tblb^ing  year  a  cala- 
ioEitc  of  thi!  priviilt?  coLkclJon  of  mineral?*  of  Pafrtt 
d'Ohain,  In  bolli  thoi*  worlii*  he  introduced  his  method 
of  diistrilmiion  and  dejicripHons  of  tniiwrab  according  In 
Im  terminology,  giviug^  the  B*ine  *Oryetoposy^  ^^  *h« 
study,  yvh\W  he  termed  the  knowleds^e  and  science  ttf  Ibc 
ponition*  of  minertilsi  and  fotoila  in  (he  crust  of  the  (flobt% 
and  the  cla^iti cation  of  rovka  and  the  iofercticca  lt»  \m 
drawn  aj^  tn  thi?  ni^nod  and  cir^  -  «>f  tJn  if  origin, 
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dor  vcrschiediMion  Gk^birgsarten ;'  *  a  brief  but  valuable  ar- 
rangement and  description  of  rocks/  says  Dr.  Fitton.  The 
authorthere  points  outthe  mincralogical  distinctions  of  rocks, 
but  the  work  contains  none  of  Werner's  theoretical  views 
i-especlins:  formations,  and  the  classification  he  has  given 
in  it  was  materially  altered  by  him  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Werner  now  pmceeded  to  teach  in  his  lectures  the  doctrine 
of  the  formation  of  the  primitive  and  other  rocks  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  water;  and  in  the  same  year, 
17S7,  from  an  examination  of  the  Erzgobirge  (or  Ore-Moun- 
tains), ill  Saxony,  and  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  extended  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
origin  of  trap  rocks.  Kaspe,  a  German,  had  as  far  back  as 
176S  described  the  basalt  of  Hesse  as  of  igneous  origin.  To 
"Werner's  limited  sphere  of  observation,  his  eiToneous  opi- 
nions on  tliis  and  on  other  subjects  may  in  some  measure 
be  attributed.  He  found  the  basaltic  rocks  of  Saxony  and 
of  Hesse  forming  the  summits  of  the  hills  in  tabular  masses, 
and  not  occurring  in  dykes  and  veins,  or  extending  down- 
wards into  the  valleys,  and  hence  some  of  the  strongest 
proofs  by  which  these  rocks  are  now  universally  admitted 
lo  be  of  igneous  origin  were  absent  in  the  phenomena 
\Nhich  came  under  his  actual  observation.  But  many  even 
of  the  appearances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freiberg, 
Werner  appears  to  have  overlooked  or  misconstrued. 
Thus  within  a  day's  journey  of  his  school,  the  porph}Ty, 
called  by  him  primitive,  has  been  found  not  only  to  send 
forth  veins  or  dikes  through  strata  of  the  coal  formation, 
but  to  overlie  them  in  mass.  The  granite  of  the  Harz 
mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  the  chain,  is  now  well  known  to  traverse 
and  breach  the  other  beds,  penetrating  even  into  the  plain 
(as  near  Goslar; ;  and  still  nearer  Freiberir,  in  the  Erzge- 
birge,  the  mica  slate  does  not  mantle  round  the  granite,  as 
was  supposed,  but  abuts  abruptly  against  it.    (Lyell.) 

These  views  of  Werner  were  soon  followed  by  the  pro- 
mulgation in  his  lectures  of  his  Theory  of  Formations, 
which,  of  all  that  he  taught,  we  are  inclined  to  select  as 
his  greatest  achievement  in  the  science.  His  ideas  re- 
specting the  division  of  rocks  into  great  classes  we  have 
seen  was  not  original,  but  he  was  the  first  to  observe  that 
*the  masses  o:  strata  that  constitute  the  surface  of  the 
globe  present  themselves  in  groups  or  assemblages,  the 
inembers  of  which  are  generally  associated  wherever  they 
occur,  and  are  so  conncfted  as  to  exhibit  a  certain  unity  of 
character.  These  he  termed  *  formations,'  and  taught 
that  *  the  exterior  of  the  earth  consists  of  a  series  of  these 
furmations  laid  over  each  other  in  a  certain  determinate 
oitler.*  Tliis  was  a  most  startling  announcement  when  we 
consider  what  a  small  portion  of  the  globe  had  undergone 
a  geological  examination,  and  that  even  with  that  which 
had  been  examined,  the  author  of  this  bold  theory  had 
little  practical  acquaintance.  But  if  this  reflection  in- 
creases our  surprise,  it  must  also  increase  our  admiration 
for  the  sasracity  which  announced  from  such  small  data 
ji  truth  which,  combated  and  resisted  at  the  time,  now  re- 
ceives the  assent  of  all  geologists,  and  which  extended  ob- 
ser\'ations  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  confirm.  Ideas  of  this 
magnitude  are,  says  Cuvier.the  true  characteristics  of 
genius. 

Unfortunately,  however,  but  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  notions  respecting  basaltic  and  other  rocks,  now 
deemed  of  igneous  origin,  he  included  the  latter  among 
his  series  of  constant  universal  formations,  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  this  part  of  the  theory  has  been  as 
ellectually  disproved  as  tne  rest  has  been  confirmed. 
Werner  taught  that  these  formations,  including  his  primi- 
tive rocks,  as  well  as  his  flotz  or  secondary  rocks,  were 
produced  by  a  series  of  precipitations  and  depositions 
formed  in  succession  from  water,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  irlobe,  and,  existing  always  more  or  less  gene- 
rally, contained  the  dilferent  substances  which  have  been 
procluced  from  them.  In  almost  necessary  connection 
with  this  hypothesis  he  supposed  a  number  of  successive 
and  universal  changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  very  great 
extent. 

In  November,  1791,  Werner  published  his  •Theory  of 
the  Formation  of  Veins,'  which  he  had  also  taught  for  some 
years  previously  in  his  lectures.  In  this  work  he  con- 
tendeil  that  veins  were  originally  open  fissures.  He  ac- 
counted for  the  existence  of  the  fissures  by  supposing 
mountains  to  have  been  formed  in  the  manner  above 
stated,  namely,  by  deposition  from  the  sea  of  beds  one 


above  another,  and  that  the  mass  of  these  beds  being  it 
first  wet,  and  possessed  of  little  tenacity,  the  mountab 
yielded  to  its  weight,  cracked,  and  sunk  aown  on  the  side 
where  support  was  wanting ;  and  that  as  the  waters  aho^ 
which  assisted  in  giving  them  support,  began  to  lower  their 
level,  the  mass  would  more  reacufy  }'ield  to  its  weight,  and 
would  fall  to  the  side  where  least  resistance  was  opposed. 
The  shrinking  of  the  mass  in  drying,  and  the  operBUon  of 
earthquakes,  might,  he  supposed,  iMve  further  assvted  h 
the  production  of  such  rents.  Having  thus  accounted  fbr 
the  origin  of  the  fissures,  he  believed,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  materials  filling  the  veins  were  introduced 
into  them  from  above,  and  that  the  mass  of  veins  have 
been  formed  by  a  series  of  precipitations  from  water,  which 
have  filled,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  spaces  or  fissures ;  that 
these  precipitations  entered  by  the  superior  parts  of  the 
rents  which  were  open,  and  were  furnished  by  a  solnfion 
in  water,  generally  chemical,  which  covered  the  comitryin 
which  these  rents  existed.  To  account  for  the  high  de- 
gree of  crystallization  which  prevails  in  the  veins,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  precipitations  and  depositions  which  formed 
them  were  made  with  more  tranquillity  than  those  which 
produced  beds  and  formations ;  that  mechanical  solutions 
and  depositions  had  disturbed  the  formation  of  veins  much 
less  than  of  beds,  and  that  the  spaces  in  which  veins  ars 
found  preserved  for  a  longer  time  the  faculty  of  receiving 
and  retaining  different  solutions.  (Playfair,  *  £din.  Review,* 
vol.  xviii.) 
A  French  translation  of  the  work,  by  D'Aubuissoo,  tp- 

E eared  at  Paris  in  1802,  and  an  English  translation  uj 
)r.  Anderson,  at  Edinburgh  in  1H09.  This  was  the  last 
work  Werner  wrote.  It  is  said  he  had  a  most  nnnhr 
aversion  to  the  mechanical  act  of  writing,  which  ht 
carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  never  to  reply  to  letten,  and 
which  even  deterred  him  from  reading  them,  lest  he  sbould 
be  tempted  to  reply. 

In  17112  he  was  appointed  Counsellor  (Bergrath)  of  fhf 
mines  of  Saxony,  v  on  Charpentier  held  the  situation  of 
Captain-general  (Berghauptmann)  in  the  same  estabKdi- 
ment,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  feeling  of  rivafay 
between  the  two  officers,  although  the  labours  of  Chsr- 
pentier  were  principally  confined  to  the  practical  details 
of  mining.  In  1705  or  179G  W^emer  introduced  into  lui 
lectures  the  doctrine  of  a  new  cla^s  of  rocks,  to  which,  ss 
lying  between  the  primitive  and  secondaiy  or  flotr,  be 
gave  the  name  of  *  transition.'  The  total  number  of  dis- 
tinct formations  or  rocks  of  all  these  classes  to  which  he 
assigned  precise  relative  places,  was  between  thirty  and 
forty.  The  establishment  of  the  transition  class  completed 
AVernefs  labours,  and  the  promulgation  and  further  ilfustia- 
tion  of  his  views  now  occupied  his  lectures.  He  had  st 
this  time  acauired  a  ffreat  celebrity  throughout  Europe  ss 
the  first  geologist  and  mineralogisl  of  the  day,  and  wsi 
looked  upon  as  the  founder  and  author  of  mineralogy  ais 
science.  His  fame  was  not  so  much  acquired  through  hi* 
writings  as  by  means  of  his  lectures,  for  we  have  seen  thit 
some  of  his  principal  views  were  oiily  promulgated  in  thii 
channel.  He  was  an  admirable  lecturer.  One  of  ha 
pupils  describes  his  appearance  in  1709  as  veiy  remariEafak 
and  striking  at  the  first  interview.  He  was  middU  ■ltd, 
and  broad-shouldered ;  his  round  and  friendly  coootenaact 
did  not  at  first  sight  promise  much,  but  when  he  began  to 
speak,  he  at  once  commanded  the  most  marked  attentioa. 
His  eye  was  full  of  fire  and  animation,  his  voice  from  iti 
high  tone  was  sometimes  sharp,  but  every  word  was  wd- 
weighed ;  a  cautious  clearness  and  the  most  marked  de- 
cision in  the  views  he  expressed  were  apparent  in  all  thit 
he  said.  With  all  this  there  was  united  a  good  feeUnc 
which  irresistibly  won  ever}'  heart.  In  mineralogiori 
investigations  his  discrimination  of  the  most  delicate  dS^ 
tinctions  was  remarkable.  In  recognising  and  exhihitin| 
these,  his  whole  demeanour  presented  a  combination  ot 
earnestness  and  assured  conviction.  Everv  single  obscurity 
annoyed  him,  and 'he  almost  compelled  his  heareis  to 
distinguish  with  the  greatest  possible  certainty  the 
trivial  variations  in  the  mixtures  of  colours  occurring  la  '] 
minerals,  all  the  characters  of  which  were  classified  \  ''"^  ' 
extreme  minuteness,  and  every  instance  of  deviation  1 
his  arrangement,  and  every  case  of  doubt,  vexed  aai' 
annoyed  him.  Although  he  employed  no  mathematieiK. ' 
formulae  in  the  arrangement  of  his  ciystals,  afterwards  «^ 
successfuUy  adopted  by  Hauy,  yet  the  cr^talline  itnic' 
the  number  of  cleavages,  and  Uieir  relative  poaiticm 
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naiy.  a  commercial  institution,  a  botanic  garden,  and  | 
several  schools.  There  are  three  German  Protestant  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  one  French  Calvinist  and 
one  English  church,  a  synagogue,  and  numerous  public 
buildings,  the  most  remarkable  of  \\'hich  are  the  large 
and  handsome  senate-house,  the  government-house,  the 
arsenal,  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  com-magaaine. 
The  manufactures  are  of  many  kinds:  calicoes,  linen, 
woollen  cloths,  hats,  gloves,  stockings,  leather,  tobacco, 
soap,  and  spirituous  liquors.  Hassel  says  there  are  100 
distilleries.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  timber,  coals,  potashes,  salt,  cattle,  wine,  brandy, 
and  colonial  productions.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  con- 
venient ;  and  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine, 
and  a  standing  bridge  over  the  Lippe.  A  monument  in 
memory  ot'  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  the  gallant  Major 
Schill,  who  were  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon,  which  is 
erected  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  was  dedicated  with 
great  ceremony  on  the  31st  of  March,  1835. 

WESEL,  UPPER,  is  a  walled  town  in  the  povemmcnt 
of  Coblenz,  on  the  Rhine,  the  bed  of  which  is  deep  and 
narrower  than  at  any  other  point.  There  are  two  churches 
and  three  chapels,  of  which  St.  Werner's  chapel  is  worthy 
of  notice.  Tlie  inhabitants,  2C00  in  number,  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  the  salmon  fishery 
on  the  Rhine.  Wine  of  superior  quality  is  produced  in 
the  adjacent  country.  On  a  steep  mountain  without  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  and  very  strong  castle  of 
Schonberg,  and  below  the  town  the  perpendicular  Lurley 
rock,  celebrated  for  the  remarkable  echo. 
?  (Hassel,  Harulbuch  ;  Miiller,  IVorterbuch  ties  Preussis- 
chen  Staatcs;  Stein,  Lexicon,) 

WESER,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Germany,  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda :  the 
Werra  rises  in  Saxc-Hildburghausen,  and  the  Fulda  in 
the  Rhongebirge  in  Bavaria.  The  course  of  the  Werra 
is  173  miles,  and  that  of  the  Fulda  123,  to  their  junc- 
tion at  Hanoverisch-iSItinden,  where  their  united  streams 
take  the  name  of  the  "Weser,  which  is  supposed  to  be  only 
a  corruption  of  the  original  name  of  the  Werra  (W^isaraha, 
Wesara,  Wirraha).  The  Roman  form  of  the  name  is 
Visurgis.  Tlie  Weser  then  passes  through  the  princi- 
pality of  Gbltingeu  (Hanover),  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
the  principality  of  Calenborg  (Hanover),  the  county 
of  Schaumuurg  (Hesse-Casscl),  the  I*russian  province  of 
"Westphalia,  the  Hanoverian  provinces  of  Hoya,  Verden, 
and  Bremen,  and  the  tenitopy  of  the  city  of  Bremen,  from 
which,  to  its  very  broad  mouth  beyond  Bremerlehe,  it 
foi-ms  the  boundary  between  Hanover  and  Oldenburg, 
which,  for  a  small  space,  possesses  both  banks  of  the  river, 
and  falls  into  the  North  Sea  45  miles  below  the  city  of 
Bremen:  its  entire  course  from  Miinden  is  223  miles.  Its 
principal  affluents  are,  on  the  richtliand,  1,  the  Alter,  with 
the  Ocker  and  the  Leine  ;  2,  the  AVumme  ;  3,  the  Lune ; 
and,  on  the  left,  4,  the  Au  ;  3,  the  Delme ;  6,  the  Ilunte. 
The  principal  towns  and  ports  on  its  banks  are  :— Miinden, 
Carlshafen,  Holzmiinden,  Hameln,  Rinteln,  Pnissian-Min- 
den,  Nienburg,  Bremen,  Elsfleth,  Brake,  and  Bremcrhafen. 
The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  from  south  to  north, 
at  first  through  a  mountainous  countr}',  to  the  celebrated 
Porta  Westphalica  (between  four  and  five  miles  above 
Minden\  which  is  a  gap  in  the  Siintel-Gebirge,  probably 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  river,  through  which  it  now 
flows,  havine:  Jacobsberg  (528  feet  high)  on  the  right,  and 
Wittekindsberg  (807  feet  high)  on  the  left  bank.  Alter 
passing  the  Porta  Westphalica  it  flows  through  a  wide 
valley  with  low  banks.  The  facilities  afforded  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Weser,  as  well  as  of  the  Werra,  the 
Fulda,  and  some  of  the  other  tributarj'  streams,  as  the 
AUer  and  the  Hunte,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
commerce  of  the  countries  on  their  banks.  Tlie  upper  and 
middle  portions  of  the  Weser  are  indeed  often  rendered 
impassable  for  months  together  in  the  summer  time  by  the 
sand-banks,  and  its  bed  becomes  more  and  more  choked  by 
■and,  so  that  large  ships  are  exposed  to  danger.  Five 
miles  below  Bremerlehe  a  harbour  was  constructed,  in 
1818,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  fbrmer  times  the  commerce  of  the  Weser  was  impeded 
by  the  numerous  tolls  levied  by  the  governments  of  the 
different  states  on  the  banks  (there  were  twenty-two 
places  between  Miinden  and  Elsfleth,  at  all  which  toll 
was  levied),  by  the  right  of  staple  claimed  by  different 
towns,  and  by  a  multitude  of  vexatious  charges  esta- 


blished by  privileges  and  imperial  granti.  The  prinea 
interested  in  the  navi^j^ation  of  the  river  attempted  faj 
means  of  conferences,  m  1G96,  1700,  and  1710^  to  renum 
some  of  those  impediments;  but  nothing  was  effected 
either  then,  or  when  the  subject  was  resumed  in  180QL 
The  Hanoverian  government  was  the  first  to  set  the 
example,  in  1814,  of  effecting  some  important  improve- 
ments. At  length  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  having  decreed 
the  regulation  of  the  navigation  on  the  German  riven,  t 
commission,  consisting  of  plenipottfkitiahes  from  Prun, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Oldenburg,  Lippe- 
Detmold,  and  Bremen,  met  at  Minden  in  1821 ;  and  on  Dm 
10th  of  September,  1823,  the  act  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Weser  was  signed.  By  this  act  the  navig^ion  of  the 
Weser  from  Miinden  to  the  sea  and  vice  versa  is  declared 
to  be  free.  The  numerous  tolls,  staple  rights,  pri^iJeget, 
&c.  were  abolished,  and  a  uniform  Weser  toll  was  esta- 
blished, the  amount  of  which  was  fixed  for  the  whole 
course  of  the  river.  With  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the 
W^eser  in  general,  it  embraces  chiefly  linen-ram,  vrool, 
rape-seed  oil,  the  productions  of  the  Han,  Hanoveriai 
linen,  tobacco,  leather,  English  manufacturea,  train-eil, 
window-glass,  looking-glasses,  and  all  kinds  of  coloniil 
produce.  The  city  of  Bremen  has  had  for  three  ceDturia 
the  first  and  most  important  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
countries  on  the  Weser. 

(Hassel,  Handbuch^  vol.  iv.,  *  Hanover,*  &c. ;  W.  V. 
Schlieben,  Gemdlde  der  Preussitchen  Monarchie;  Brock- 
haus,  Conversations  Lexicon ;  J.  Hiiber,  ZeitungS'LancoM, 
edited  by  F.  A.  Uiider ;  Stein,  Handbuch^  edited  bj  I&- 
schelmann,  vol.  ii.) 

WESLEY,  JOHN,  was  the  most  distingubhed  membe 
of  a  family,  several  of  the  other  members  of  which  hov- 
ever  also  claim  to  be  shortly  noticed,  either  on  their  om 
account  or  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  hia 
It  will  be  most  convenient  to  comprise  all  the  Weilcji 
under  one  head,  and  to  take  them  in  chronological  oniff. 

The  Wesleys,  or  Westlevs,  as  they  formerly  spelled  thnr 
name,  are  said  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  *AlemoiniQ( 
the  Wesley  Family,'  to  have  believed  their  progenitors  to 
have  come  to  England  from  Saxony ;  ud  it  haa  been  mg- 
gested  that  they  might  possibly  have  been  of  the  laae 
stock  with  the  once  famous  reformer,  John  Yre»elui» 
otherwise  de  Wesalia,  or  Basilius,  of  Groningen,  who  died 
in  1480.  (See  '  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Rev.  Birttio- 
lomew  Wcstley,'  &c.,  by  William  Beal,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1830; 
and  Wessel.)  Supposing  the  name  to  be  English,  « 
Anglo-Saxon,  a  doubt  has  been  entertained  as  to  wbetber 
it  is  properiy  Westleigh  or  Wellesleitch.  There  is  ictm 
to  believe  that  the  family  name  of  Wellcsleigh  (probaUy 
taken  from  the  village  so  called  near  the  city  of  Wells)  kii 
generally  passed  into  Wesley;  Wood,  in  the  'AtbcM 
Oxonienses,'  has  a  notice  of  a  bishop  of  Kildare,  of  thi 
eariy  part  of  the  sixteenth  centur}\  whom  he  describee  « 
•  Waher  Wellesley,  commonly  called  Wealey;'  and  itii 
known  that,  when  John  Wesley's  younger  brother  Chaki 
was  at  Westminster  School,  an  Irish  gentleman,  Guret  Wel- 
lesley, F^sq.,  of  Dungannon,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Mcili 
considering  the  boy  to  be  of  his  own  family,  offeitd  li 
make  him  his  heir  i'f  he  would  have  relinquished  the  iiAH- 
tion  of  proceeding  to  Oxford  and  gone  over  and  lettMii 
Ireland.  This  was  before  1727,  in  which  year  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley died,  leaving  his  estates  and  also  his  nametokii 
cousin,  Richard  Col  ley,  Esq.,  who  was  created  Baron 
ninf::ton  (in  the  Irish  peerage)  in  1746,  and  was  the  i 
of  the  first  carl  of  Mornington,  and  the  grandfath«r  of  tki 
late  Marquess  W^ellesley  and  the  present  duke  of  Wet 
lin^ton. 

The  Reverend  Bartholomew  Westlxy  ii  the  fint  tf 

John  Wesley's  ancestors  of  whom  there  ia  anr 

record.     He  was  bom  about  1600;  was  educated  al  ok  rf 
the  universities,  where  he  studied  both  divinity  and  i 
cine :  became,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  mil 
of  Charmouth  and  Catherston  (two  adjoining  TtUiigei 
L}'me,  in  Dorsetshire) ;  and  was  ejected  fW>m  the  tal  tf 
these  livings  immediately  after  the  Restomtioo,  and  ' 
the  second  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Un^omilyii 
1G62.    He  continued  to  reside  at  Charmouth,  ]      "^"^^ 
physic,  till  the  passing  of  the  Five-Mile  Act  in  H 
him,  with  other  nonconformists,  to  a  secluded 
Pinney,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Whitechapel 
and  there  he  is  believed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  if 
days,  which  appear  not  to  have  been  many,  Ihoiigii  «t 
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Another  folio  volume  of  veree,  under  the  title  of  *  Elegies  on 
(^eenMary  and  Archbishop  Tillotson,' followed  in  1695 ; 
•The  History  of  the  New  Testament  attempted  in  verse, 
and  adorned  with  152  sculptures,  done  by  J.  Sturt,'  12mo., 
in  1701 ;  and  *  The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Verse, 
with  180  sculptures,  by  Sturt,'  12mo.,  in  1704.  In  1706 
Wesley  published  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
for  which  the  duke  of  Marlboroi^gh  made  him  chaplain  to 
one  of  the  regiments  then  stationed  in  England,  and  would, 
it  is  said,  have  procured  him  a  prebend,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  influence  of  the  Dissenters  at  court  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  powerful  enough  not  only  to  prevent  this 
promotion,  but  soon  after  to  procure  the  removal  of  Wes- 
ley from  his  chaplaincy.  In  the  next  rei^  however  he 
received  and  held  with  Epworth  the  small  living  of  Wroote 
in  the  same  county.  He  died  30th  April,  1735 ;  and  the 
same  year  appeared,  under  the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  his 
most  elaborate  work,  entitled  *  Dissertationes  in  Librum 
Jobi,'  a  Latin  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  for  the 
publication  of  which  proposals  had  been  first  circulated  in 
1729.  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament'  is  mentioned,  with- 
out date,  in  a  list  of  Samuel  Wesle)r's  publications  in  Ni- 
chols's *  Select  Collection  of  Poems,'  ii.  99 ;  and  he  is  stated 
by  his  son  John,  in  his  '  Histor>'  of  England,'  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  defence  delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  His  poetry  is  occasionally 
harsh  in  expression,  but  is  not  without  feeling  and  anima- 
tion ;  some  passages  are  elegant  and  even  elevated.  By  his 
wife,  who  was  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  woman, 
he  had  a  family  of  nineteen  children,  of  whom  one  daughter, 
Mehetabel,  who  made  an  unfortunate  marriage  with  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Wright,  evinced  much  literary  talent, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  or  Miss  Mehetabel  Wright, 
who  distinguished  herself  as  a  modeller  in  wax ;  and  three 
sons,  Samuel,  John,  and  Charles,  all  attained  more  or  less 
celebrity. 

The  Keverend  Samuel  Wesley,  the  Younger,  was  the 
eldest,  or  at  least  the  eldest  surviving,  son  of  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Wesley  of  Epworth.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
bom  there,  Whitehead,  in  his  *  Life  of  Wesley,'  says  about 
1692 ;  Coke  and  Moore,  in  1G90.  Yet  the  latest  of  these 
dates,  it  will  be  observed,  is  earlier  than  that  assigned  for 
his  fathers  induction  to  the  living  of  Epworth.  It  is  related 
that  he  was  four  years  old  before  he  spoke  a  word ;  but 
from  that  time  he  spoke  not  only  without  any  difficulty, 
but  with  an  understanding  above  his  years.  He  was  sent 
to  Westminster  School  in  17(M,  was  admitted  a  kine's 
scholar  in  1707,  and  in  1711  was  elected  to  Christ's  Churcn, 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  at  least  till  he  had  taken  his 
degree  of  M.  A.  He  had  acc|uircd  much  reputation  for  his 
proficiency  in  classical  learning  both  at  school  and  at  the 
University,  and  he  was  now  appointed  one  of  the  ushers  of 
Westminster  School,  in  whicn  situation  he  remained  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  He  had  taken  holy  orders  soon  alter 
leaving  college  ;  but  he  never  obtained  any  preferment  in 
the  church,  though  his  religious  convictions  appear  to 
have  been  strong,  and  his  epitaph,  besides  giving 
him  a  high  character  both  for  benevolence  and  piety,  says 
that  he  was  an  excellent  preacher— adding  that  his  *  best 
sermon  was  the  constant  example  of  an  edifying  hfe.'  It 
is  understood  that  his  intimacy  with  bishop  Atterbury  and 
the  other  Tory  wits  of  the  day,  and  his  warm  advocacy  or 
avowal  of  the  principles  of  that  party,  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  advancement.  Both  he  and  his  younger  brotliers,  John 
and  Charles,  as  it  has  been  observed,  seem  to  have  im- 
bibed their  political  opinions  from  their  mother,  who,  al- 
though she  concealed  her  sentiments  during  all  the  reign 
of  Kine  William,  differed  from  her  husband  in  his  approval 
of  the  Revolution — a  fact  which  the  latter  only  discovered 
by  perceiving  that  in  the  king's  last  illness  she  did  not  say 
•  Amen'  to  the  prayers  for  his  recovery.  But  Samuel  car- 
ried both  his  political  toryism  and  his  high-church  notions 
much  further  than  his  brothers,  whose  *  new  faith,'  as  he 
termed  it,  and  canonical  irregularities,  he  viewed  with  great 
concern  and  disapprobation.  But  he  scarcely  lived  to  see 
more  than  the  beginning  of  Methodism.  In  1732  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  master  of  Tiverton  School,  in  Devonshire ; 
and  there  he  resided  till  his  death,  Uth  November,  1739. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  poems,  first  published  in 
4to.,  in  1736,  and  a  second  time  in  8vo.,  in  1743.  Some  of 
them,  especially  those  of  a  humorous  cast,  have  much 
merit.  The  collection  of  •  Original  Letters  by  the  Re- 
▼erend  John  Wesley  and  liis  Friends,'  publuhed  by  Dr, 


Priestley  in  an  6vo.  volume,  at  Birmingham,  in  1791,  eofr 
sists  for  the  most  part  of  the  correspondence  betweci 
Samuel  Wesley  and  his  brothers,  obtained  from  Samoel  i 
daughter  and  grand-daughter. 

Tne  Reverend  John  Wesley,  the  most  eminent  penoi 
of  his  name  and  family,  was  the  second,  or  the  second  who 
grew  up  to  manhood,  of  the  sons  of  the  Reverend  Saaniil 
Wesley,  of  Epworth,  and  was  bom  there,  17th  June  (OA), 
1703.  He  was  still  very  young  when  he  was  sent  to  tbi 
Charter  House,  whence,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  hi 
proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  account  o( 
his  official  biographers.  Coke  and  Moore,  ia,  that,  haviof 
taken  his  degree  of  B.A.,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoh 
College  in  1721,  was  ordained  by  Potter,  then  bishop  d 
Oxfora,  aflenvards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  172&  ani 
graduated  as  M.A.  in  1726  (pp.  42  and  47;.  South^s 
account,  which  is  probably  correct,  is  that  he  was  not 
elected  to  his  fellowship  till  March,  1726.  In  the  end  of 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer  and : 
tor  of  ^e  classes. 

From  his  earliest  years  Wesley  had  been  of  & 
temper,  and  more  especially  from  the  commencement  ef 
his  residence  at  college  religious  impressions  had  taken  t 
strong  hold  on  him.  It  is  related  that  two  books  in  parti* 
cular,  which  he  read  in  the  course  of  hia  preparmtioH 
for  ordination,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  him  ;^tlii 
treatise  *  De  Imitatione  Christ i,'  attributed  to  Thoma»4- 
Kempis,  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  *  Rules  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dying.'  From  about  the  time  when  he  was  ordain^  ht 
began  to  keep  a  diaiy,  a  practice  which  he  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  A  large  portion  of  this  record,  unte 
the  title  of  his  *  Journal,'  was  published  by  himaeli^  in  81 
parts,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

Soon  after  he  was  ordained,  he  went  to  officiate  at  curatt 
to  his  father  at  Wroote,  and  here  he  resided  for  about  two 
years ;  during  which  time,  in  1728,  he  received  prieiffi 
orders  from  the  same  prelate  by  whom  he  had  been  oraaincd 
deacon.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  end  of  this  year 
that  he  was  summoned  back  to  college,  in  consequence  of 
a  regulation  that  such  of  the  junior  feiJows  as  might  be 
chosen  moderators  should  perform  the  duties  of  their  offiee 
in  person.  Here  he  found  his  younger  brother  Charles,  then 
an  undergraduate  of  Christ  Church,  one  of  a  mall  aMh 
ciation  of  students  already  distinguished  in  the  Univeruty 
by  the  derisive  appellations  of  the  Holy  Club,  the  Godly 
Club,  the  Bible  Motlis,  the  Bible  Bigots,  the  Sacratacnta^ 
nans,  and  the  Methodists.  At  first,  we  are  told,  th'  ir  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  only  carried  them  the  length  of  cevot- 
ing  Sunday  evenings  to  the  reading  of  divinity,  the  oChei 
nights  being  given  to  secular  studies ;  but  very  soon  relnpon 
became  the  sole  business  of  their  meetings ;  they  cooum- 
.  nicated  once  and  fasted  twice  a  week,  employed  much  of 
'  their  time  in  visiting  the  prisons  and  the  sick,  gave  twiy 
whatever  they  could  spare  in  charity,  observed  •nwoff 
themselves  a  regular  system  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  idh 
examination ;  in  short,  exhibited  in  all  things  a  leal  and  il^ 
straction  from  the  world  such  as  has  scarcely  been  h» 
passed  by  the  most  rigid  order  of  monkish  devotees.  Jofal 
Wesley  appears  to  have  immediately  joined  this  lociftyi 
which  now  consisted  of  about  fifteen  individuals,  of  wMi 
the  most  remarkable,  besides  the  two  brothers,  were  Mr. 
Morgan,  whose  mortifications  are  supposed  to  have  short- 
ened his  life,  James  Harvey,  the  well-known  author  of  thi 
*  Meditations,'  and  George  Whitefield,  who  shares  with 
Wesley  the  fame  of  having  been  one  of  the  two  chief  foot* 
ders  of  Methodism. 

It  was  very  soon  after  this  that  Wesley  became  a^ 
quainted  with  William  Law,  the  author  of  the  *  Serious  Gdl' 
and  other  similar  works ;  the  two  brothers  used  to  timl 
from  Oxford  on  foot  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  vist  Ijw 
at  his  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  his  eoa» 
Ycrsation  and  writings,  harmonizing  in  the  main  with  thiii 
own  previous  notions  and  feelings,  exerted  a  poweriU  in- 
fluence over  them.  Meanwhile  however  the  lesv  ardtotor 
resolute  of  their  Oxford  associates  dropped  off  one  by  one; 
and  the  number,  which  had  at  one  time  been  seyen  and 
twenty,  declined  at  last  to  five.  Most  of  this  had  1 
pended  during  the  absence  of  the  two  Wesle^ns  on  a  i 
visit  to  their  parents,  in  1732.  In  these  circumstaooi^' 
when,  the  next  year,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  if* . 
ply  for  the  next  presentation  to  his  fatlier's  living  of  w  ' 
worth,  John  Wesley  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wm  W'^ 
duty  rather  to  remain  at  the  Uniyenity,  ts  the  field 
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•  non  diniisi,  non  revocabo^I  did  not  forsake  her,  I  did 
not  dismiss  her,  I  will  not  recall  her.'  This  was  in  1771. 
She  lived  for  ten  years  longer,  and  died  at  Camberwell, 
where  a  stone  is  placed  at  the  head  of  her  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  setting  forth  that  she  was  *  a  woman  of  ex- 
emplary piety,  a  tender  parent,  and  a  sincere  friend.'  She 
bore  no  children  to  her  second  husband. 

Wesley  died  after  a  short  illness  at  his  house  in  London, 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  1791,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  His  publications  are  far  too  numerous  for  us  to 
attempt  any  account  or  even  an  enumeration  of  them : 
among  the  most  remarkable,  besides  his  Journal,  are — a 
corrected  translation  of  Thomas-d-Kempis,  said  to  have 
been  published  by  him  in  1735,  a  short  time  before  his 
departure  for  America ;  various  collections  of  hymns,  most 
of  which  however  were  written  by  his  brother  Charles ;  a 
History  of  England ;  a  short  Roman  History ;  *  Primitive 
Physic  ;'  and  many  short  tracts  on  theolodcal  subjects. 
There  are  at  least  two  collected  editions  of  his  works :  one 
in  32  vols.  8vo.,  printed  immediately  after  his  death; 
another  in  16  vols.  8vo.,  printed  in  1809.  The  *  Arminian 
Magazine,'  now  called  the  *  Methodist  Magazine,'  was 
established  by  Wesley  in  1780,  and  was  conducted  under 
his  superintendence  so  long  as  he  lived. 

Of  several  lives  that  have  been  written  of  Wesley,  the 
two  principal  arc  that  comoiled  immediately  after  his 
death  by  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  ana  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  to  whom 
all  his  manuscripts  were  left,  and  published  in  one  volume, 
8vo.,  in  1792 ;  and  that  by  the  late  Dr.  Southey,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lon.,  1820.  Prefixed  to  the  latter  is  a  list  of  the 
chief  printed  materials  for  the  biography  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man. 

The  Reverend  Charlrs  Wesley,  the  younger  brother 
of  John  Wesley,  was  born  at  Epworth  in  1708,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School  under  his  brother 
Samuel,  his  school-bills  there  for  several  years  beine  dis- 
charged by  the  relation  or  namesake  who,  as  related  above, 
offered  to  make  him  his  heir  if  he  would  accompany  him 
to  Ireland.  He  was  elected  to  Christchurch  in  1726,  and 
from  this  time  his  history  makes  part  of  that  of  his  brother, 
with  whose  labours  in  the  diffusion  of  his  religious  views 
and  in  the  establishment  of  Methodism  he  was  associated 
from  their  commencement.  It  was  contrary  to  the  scheme 
of  life  he  had  laid  out  for  himself,  which  was  to  spend  his 
days  at  Oxford  as  a  tutor,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon,  in 
1733,  to  take  orders,  and  to  accompany  his  brother  to 
Georgia.  After  their  return  from  America,  they  had  occa- 
sional differences  upon  points  both  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
but  none  that  ever  produced  anv  serious  disunion.  In  1749 
Charles  was  married  by  his  brother,  at  Garth  in  Brecknock- 
shire, to  ^liss  Sarah  Gwynne,  a  lady  of  a  good  family  in 
that  county.  After  his  marriage  he  confined  his  ministra- 
tions almast  entirely  to  London  and  Bristol.  Charies 
Weslev  was  an  able  preacher,  and  *  possessed,'  say  Coke 
and  >lfoore,  in  their  life  of  his  brother,  *  a  remarkable 
talent  of  utterimj:  the  most  striking  truths  with  simplicity, 
truth,  and  brevity.*  He  early  showed  a  turn  and  talent 
for  writing  in  verse  ;  and  most  of  the  new  hymns  pub- 
lished by  John  Wesley  in  his  various  collections  were  of 
Charles's  composition.  *  In  these  hymns,'  observes  his 
brother,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  *  there  is  no  doggerel,  no 
botches,  nothing  put  in  to  patch  up  the  rhyme ;  no  feeble 
expletives.  Here  is  nothing  turgicl  or  bombast  on  the  one 
hand,  or  low  and  creeping  on  the  other.  Here  arc  no  cant 
expression?,  no  words  without  meaning.  Here  are  (allow 
me  to  say)  both  the  purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  English  lan^age,  and  at  the  same  time  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  plainness,  suited  to  every  capacity.'  This 
is  a  just  character  of  Charles  Wesley's  poetr\',  both  in  his 
hymns  and  other  compositions.  Harmoniously  as  the  two 
brothers  co-operated  throughout  their  lives,  they  were  verj- 
unlike  in  character.  Charles  appears  to  have  been  natu- 
rally of  a  quiet  and  domestic  disposition,  with  little  am- 
bition or  love  of  management  and  power ;  and,  with  all 
his  sincere  and  fer\'ent  piety,  so  far  from  any  inclination 
towards  asceticism,  as  to  be  rather  a  lover  of  laughter  and 
other  joyQj,s  eniotionts  which  his  brother  counted  it  almost 
«  *in  to  induljre  '"•  ^^^^'^^'s  d»«d  ^^  London  on  the  2Uth 
?  MarM,  J78H.  T^*'°  ^^  ^"*  ^"*»  whom  (contrary  to  his 
^T^thet'jj^vish)  h^  ^^^  educated  as  musicians,  became  very 


***^^nt„!jVed  in  t**^"*'"  Profession. 
^vSkV?  CILVKLKS  and  SAMUEL, 


^U, 


^^^ sons  of  the  Rev. 

X\^\veslcy\^^^  the  preceding  article),  are  both  en- 


titled to  our  notice  as  remarkable  inbtances  of  a  distinct 
and  unquestionable  manifestation  of  musical  geniua,  during 
almost  the  earliest  period  of  infancy. 

The  Honourable  Daines  Barrington,  who  has  deriM 
several  pages  of  his  *  Miscellanies*  to  the  youthful  Wci- 
leys,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  th^ir  father,  that  the 
eldest,  Charles  (bom  in  1757),  could  *  play  a  tune  oathe 
harpsichord  readily,  and  in  good  time,  when  he  wai  odjr 
two  years  and  three-quarters  old ;'  and  that  ii^hen  Ik 
played,  his  mother  *  used  to  tie  him  up  try  \\]a  htLck^nat: 

to  the  chair,  for  fear  of  his  falling Whatever  tune  i't 

was,  he  alu^'ays  put  a  true  base  to  it.'  He  became  a  Cm 
performer  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord ;  at  a  time  how- 
ever when  the  art  of  playing  on  keyed  inbtniments,  and 
indeed  on  all  other  musical  instruments,  was  far  behiad 
what  it  is  in  the  present  day,  and  only  advancine*  fo  that 
state  of  perfection  which  it  has  since  reached.  He  eariy 
in  life  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  George  III.,  who 
was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  he  had  the  honour  to 
entertain  the  king,  in  hours  of  royal  leisure,  by  Ym  per- 
formance of  Handel's  music.  He  was  also  much  patronised 
by  the  upper  classes,  for  the  sake  of  his  practical  sldlt  and 
hig^hly  esteemed  by  all  for  his  moral  worth,  for  the  m- 
plicity  of  his  manners,  and  his  amiable  qualities ;  bnt,  u 
too  often  happens  in  instances  of  premature  developmfit 
of  genius,  the  flattering  promises  of  his  youth  were  net 
fuliilled  in  future  years.  After  attaining  a  certain  degree 
of  excellence  as  a  mere  performer,  he  remained  stationirr ; 
and,  as  regards  composition,  left  not.  we  believe,  nj 
proof  that  ne  had  ever  passed  the  boundaries  of  mcdb- 
crity.  He  held  during  many  years  the  appointment  of 
organist  to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  He  died  na- 
married  in  1815. 

Samuel  Wesley  was  bom  in  1706.  •  The  seeds  of  hn- 
mony,*  says  Mr.  Barrington,  *  did  not  spring  up  in  Idb 
quite  so  early  as  in  his  brother,  for  he  was  three  yean  old 
before  he  aimed  at  a  tune.  His  first  was  •*  God  save  gnat 
George  our  King,"  and  such  like,  mostly  picked  np  fhn 
the  street  organs.  He  did  not  put  a  base  to  them  till  hf 
had  learnt  his  notes.*  We  may  here  add,  that  Mrs.  Wesley 
— a  very  sensible  woman,  whose  testimony  mar  safely  be 
relied  on— told  Mr.  Barrington  that  she  had  had  *■  an  elder 
son,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  who  both  sung  a  tmu 
and  beat  time  when  he  was  but  twelve  months  old.' 
Samuel  from  his  cradle  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing 
his  brother's  performances  on  the  organ,  and  his  sn- 
periority  may  undoubtedly  be  partly  ascribed  to  thb 
circumstance.  He  was  not  five  years  old  when  Han- 
del's oratorio  of  *  Samson'  fell  into  'his  hands,  and  by  tWi 
alone  he  taught  himself  to  read  words.  Soon  after  bf 
learned,  without  instruction,  to  write.  But  before  he  hid 
acquired  the  art  of  transferring  his  thoughts  to  paper,  hi 
composed,  in  his  mind,  much  music.  *Thus,'  states  fail 
father,  *  he  set  "  Ruth,"  "  The  Death  of  Abel,"  &c.'  He  wu 
eight  years  old,  continues  the  same,  'when  Dr.  Bow* 

came  to  sec  us He  had  by  this  time  scrawled  down  ni 

oratorio  of  "  Ruth."  The  doctor  looked  over  it  veiy  care- 
fully, and  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  performaaci. 
His  words  were,  "  Tliese  airs  are  some  of  the  prettietf  I 
have  seen  :  this  bov  writes  by  nature  as  true  a  base  mI 
can  by  nile  and  stutfy."  ' 

The  young  musician  was  now  introduced  into  all  no- 
panies  as  a  prodigy,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  cveiT- 
body,  including  the  most  distinguished  professors.  A 
Barrington  fills  pages  in  recounting  the  mar>-cl1ous  thi^i 
he  not  only  did,  but  said ;  for  that  acuteness  which  wim 
6trikinj|[  a  feature  in  him  when  a  man,  was  not  less  cooip- 
cuous  m  his  youthful  days.  When  about  eight  veaii  d 
age  he  received  some  iustruction  on  the  harpsicluml,  li 
well  as  in  composition,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  thi 
violin,  to  which  instrument  he  devoted  much  time,  aid 
completely  mastered  it.  In  1777  he  published  eight  ta- 
sons  for  the  harpsichord,  and  at  this  period  had  acquini 
so  much  notoriety  thai  his  portrait  was  engraved,  aai 
is  said,  by  Mr.  Barrington,  to  have  been  a  strong 
blance. 

We  have  understood  that  he  began  to  consider . 
his  profession  when  he  had  arrived  at  his  twelfth  year,  M 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  his  history  during  Hi 
progress  from  adolescence  to  manhood.  Concenung  Ki 
general  education,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  attcnU 
to  carefully,  for  he  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  was  not  ia» 
rant  of  Greek,  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Italiai^sri 
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His  lir^t  (utenlion  wa»  to  atudy  ilivimty,  but  be  nmn  devot«d 
hiiuwelf  to  plVi  Irtloir}',  Tri  17 17  he  wsi^  Appointed  cotirt'ctor  t»f 
th  e  lye  turn  r  v ,  tt  ii  t  he  l  i  t  ]  c  dI'  pi  d  rce  I  or ;  i  n  1 7 1 1* 

he  waa  app*  ji-  or  ^mi'emm  of  hUlory  iitid  elo* 

quencc  In  the  ivceiim  l^j  licvcuii^r ;  and  in  172^1  Ik'  btnrnio* 

frolVwor  of  IndW  and  elac|iumc;e  in  \h*i  univtmnty^of 
'raneU'r»  which  office  he  hdddkiiiu^  ei^ht  ye&r)».  In  17315 
bu  wnsuppoiolpd  pmfe:«orof  Grt^ek,  and  Roman  iuttlGr*?ek 
anliijuitit^sal  Utrt.'cht  •  in  I74t;  tbcr  i^haic  of  philoH<*pliy  of 
liiw*  or  *jiT*  nutiirtr*'  rw  it  wiw  ihtm,  ftnd  i»  M>oicnmi*»iiiim 
calWd,  a»  wtdl  Ha  that  of  th«a  pttMic  Ilomaii  ami  German 
|jiw,wiu  conferred  upon  him,  ftnd  be  wiiacrt»aU*d  doctor  of 
law,  lU  became  director  of  the  pttblic  library  at  Utrrcht 
in  I750»  or  perhapi*  iw  i^arly  II*  17-HJ*  Ht^rti^U^il  i^d 

him  lo  tesuch  at  Lcyden*  but  Wci^*i4ing  prpferitti  At 

Utrecht,  WesfrOlW  wjwreitor  of  tht'  umvLn-hiiy  ui  1  mnc* 
ker  in  1733,  and  imce^  in  1730  nod  in  17  liP,  ht?  wma  vhmen 
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reetor  of  the  univenity  of  Utrecht.  He  died  on  the  $Hh  of 
November,  1764.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  saga- 
elouB  critic  was  great.  Yet  he  was  little  disposed  to  criti- 
cal investigations,  till  his  iViendand  colleac^e  at  Franekar, 
Hemsterhuys,  succeeded  in  persuading  him,  as  Ruhnken 
states,  that  no  learning,  however  extensive  and  profound, 
would  be  of  anv  use  unless  it  were  guided  by  criticism. 
Wyttenbach  calls  Hemsterhuys,  Valckenaer,  and  Wessel- 
ing,  the  triumviri  of  philology. 

The  principal  works  of  Weaseling  are :— 1,  An  edition  of 
Piodorus  Siculus,  Amsterdam,  1745-6,  2  vols.  fol.  This 
edition  contains  the  prefaces  of  Henry  Stephens  and  Rho- 
domann,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Rhodomann,  revised  by 
Wesselin^,  who  collected  valuable  materials,  such  as  the 
notes  of  Camusat,  and  of  several  other  scholars :  De  la  Barre 
at  Paris,  Cocchi  at  Florence,  and  Assemani  at  Rome,  had 
examined  for  Wesseling  the  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of 
those  three  cities.  The  Bipont  edition  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  AVesseling, 
though  it  contains  the  notes  of  Heyne  and  Evring,  who  had 
access  to  two  MSS.  at  Vienna,  which  were  not  used  by  Wes- 
seling. 2,  An  edition  of  Herodotus,  Amsterdam,  1763,  fol. 
Wesseling  had  collated  the  best  MSS.  of  England,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  and  several  at  Rome  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  Passionei,  or  to  which  this  learned  cardinal  had  access. 
This  edition  contains  the  Latin  version  of  Laurentius  Valla, 
and  the  notes  of  Gale,  Gronovius,  Valckenaer,  and  of  the 
editor !  it  was  considered  the  best  edition  of  Herodotus, 
till  that  of  Schweic:hHii8er  appeared  in  1816.  3,  '  Disser- 
tatio  Herodotea,*  Utrecht,  1758, 8vo.,  treats  on  several  pas- 
sages which  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Herodotus, 
and  on  several  other  subjects  connected  with  Herodotus.  4, 

•  Veterum  Romanonim  Itineraria,'  Amsterdam,  1735,  4to., 
contains  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  that  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  •  Synecdemus'  of  Hierocles,  which  had  previously 
been  published  by  Bandurius,  in  his  'Imperium  Orientale.' 
This  is  a  useflil  edition.  5,  *Obscrvationum  Variarum  Li- 
bri  Duo,'  Amsterdam,  1727, 8vo. ;  2nd  edition,  by  Professor 
Frotscher,  Leipzig,  1832, 8vo.,  contains  various  notes  on  Dion 
Cassius,  Xiphilinus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Plato,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Besides  several  other  valuable  works,  such  as  *  Liber  de 
Judaeorum  Archoiitibus,*  •  Notae  ad  Samuelis  Petiti  Leges 
Atticac,'  &c.,  Wesseling  wrote  ei^ht  orations  in  classical 
I^tin,  among  which  are  the  following :— *  Oratio  de  Origine 
Pontificiae  Dominationis,'  Franeker,  1724,  fol. ;  •  Oratio  in 
Obitum  oelMssimae  ct  regiae  Principis  Annae,  Foederat. 
Belgic.  Gubematricis,*  L'trecht,  1759,  fol. ;  and  nineteen 

*  Dissertations,' among  which  are  *Dissertatio  Historico- 
critica  de  S.  Pauli  ad  insulam  Mclitam  Naufragio;'  *De 
Origine  et  Progrcssu  Religion  is  Christianac  in  Veteri  Per- 
sarum  Regno  ;*  and  *  Epistola  ad  H.  S.  Reimanim,  qua 
selecta  quaedam  Dionis  Cassii  loca  partim  emendantur, 
partim  illustrantur.*  A  complete  list  of  the  works  and 
other  productions  of  Wesseling  is  contained  in  Elogium 
lVe»senngH^  in  Frotscher's  edition  of  Wesseling*s  *  Obser- 
vationum  Variarum  Libri  Duo.'  W}itenbach,  Vita  Davidis 
Ruhfikenii,  p.  46 ;  David  Ruhnken,  Elogium  Tiberii  Hem- 
trterhxmi,  2nd  ed.,  1789,  p.  60,  Sec.  Strodtmann,  DasNeue 
Cehhrte  Etiropa,  parts  iv.,  ix.,  xx. ;  Wesseling's  Preface 
to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 

WEST,  GILBERT,  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Dr.West, 
by  whom  an  edition  of  Pindar  was  published  at  Oxfonl  in 
1697,  and  who  died  in  1716 :  his  mother  was  Mary,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  sixers  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  Lord 
Cobham ;  the  second  of  whom,  marrying  Mr.  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  succeeded  her  brother  as  Viscountess  Cobham,  and  was 
afterwards  created  Countess  Temple ;  and  the  third  of  whom 
married  Sir  Thomas  Ly  ttelton,  father  of  the  first  Lortl  Lyt- 
telton.  West  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1705. 
It  was  intended  by  his  father  that  he  should  go  into  the 
Church  ;  and  with  that  view  he  was  sent  first  to  Eton  and 
afterwards  to  Oxford ;  but,  obtaining  a  commission  through 
the  interest  of  his  uncle.  Lord  Cobnam,  he  was  induced  to 
make  the  army  his  profession.  It  is  supposed  however  that 
his  tastes  did  not  well  accord  with  a  military  life,  and  he 
after  some  time  resigned  his  commission  and  *  engaged,* 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  in  business  under  the  I^rd  Townshend, 
then  secretar]^  of  state,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to 
Hanover.'  This  must  have  been  in  1721,  when  Townshend, 
in  his  second  secrctar}-ship,  went  to  Hanover  with  George 
I.,  and  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence  commenced  between 
him  and  his  ooueague  Carteret,  which  ended,  three  years 


alter,  in  the  removal  of  the  latter  (See  vol.  xxv.»  p.  102> 
West  probably  continued  to  act  as  secretary,  or  in  nac 
such  capacity,  to  Townshend  till  the  resignation  of  that 
minister,  in  May,  1730.  Johnson  states  that  in  May,  172it 
his  patron  rewarded  him  with  a  nomination  to  be  etcifc 
extraordinary  to  the  privy  council,  which  however  pn^ 
duccd  him  no  immediate  pro^.t.  But  he  seema  to  have  md 
some  resources,  for  we  arc  toll  that  soon  after  this  he  ■a^ 
ried,  and  settled  in  a  very  pleasant  house  at  Wickham,  m 
Kent,  *  where  he  devoted  himself  to  learning  and  to  piety,' 
and  where  he  was  often  visited  by  his  relations,  the  int 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  the  elder  Pitt.  It  is  said  that  the  cdo- 
cation  of  the  young  Prince  Georf^c  of  Wales  (afterwaids 
George  III.)  was  once  offered  to  him,  *  but  that  he  ref|uircd 
a  more  extensive  power  of  superintendence  than  K  was 
thought  proper  to  allow  him.'  It  was  not  till  1732  that  he 
reaped  tne  benefit  of  Townshcnd*s  nomination,  br  suc- 
ceeding to  one  of  the  clerkships  of  the  privy  council ;  and 
soon  after  his  friend  Pitt,  now  m  office,  made  him  treasurer 
of  Chelsea  Hospital.  But  he  did  not  long  e^joy  this  in- 
crease of  income ;  in  1755  he  lost  his  only  son ;  and  on  tfai 
20th  of  March,  1756,  he  was  himself  earned  off  by  a  stroke 
of  palsy. 

Gilbert  West  is  the  author  of  several  poetical  prodn^ 
tions,  of  which  his  version  of  some  of  the  Odes  of  Pindu; 
first  published  in  4to.,  in  1740,  are  the  beat  knonn,  or 
rather  attracted  most  notice  in  his  own  da^,  for  the  work  ii 
now  nearly  forgotten.  It  has  little  merit,  excent  some 
elegance  or  smoothness  of  versification ;  though  Johnson, 
whose  critical  examination  however  had  only  extended  to 
the  comparison  of  the  first  Olympic  Ode  with  the  ori- 
ginal, describes  it  as  apparently  *  the  produce  of  great  labour 
and  great  abilities.'  Ine  publication  is  entitlra  *  Odes  of 
Pindar,  with  several  other  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek :'  the  two  most  important  of  the 
other  translations  are  one  of  the  *  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,' 
from  Euripides,  and  one  of  Plato's  <  Menexenus.*  Ihen 
is  also  an  elaborate  'Dissertation  on  the  Olympick 
Games.'  West*s  literary  reputation  pnndpally  rests 
on  his  *  Observations  on  the  Resunection,'  first  pub- 
lished in  1730,  and  since  often  reprinted.  This  tract,  for 
which  the  Univendtv  of  Oxford,  in  March,  174S,  made  the 
author  a  doctor  of  laws  by  diploma,  used  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  ablest  examinations  in  English  theological  litera- 
ture of  a  particular  point  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
forming  a  companion  to  Ix>rd  Lyttelton's  *  Diaeilatiea 
on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,'  which  b  addreaed  to 
West,  and  was  written  in  consequence  of  t&e  convic- 
tions which  West's  conversation  was  the  means  of  suggest- 
ing or  impressing.  Both  West  and  L\-ttelton  had  atone 
time  adopted  infidel  principles,  and  *  when  West's  t)ook  wis 
published/  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  *  it  was  bought  by  som 
who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectatioa  of 
new  objections  against  Christianity.'  These  ^sappouiled 
purchasers  avenged  themselves,  it  seems,  by  calling  him  • 
Afethodist.  West,  though  not  a  follower  of  Wesley  « 
Whitefield,  was  very  regular  in  the  performance  of  hit  itlir 
gious  duties,  so  nuich  so  that  Johnson  eulogiies  luB  as 
equally  entitled  with  Crashaw  to  *the  venerable  namcicC 
poet  and  saint,'  and  as  having  been,  when  he  was  Immgbt 
to  the  grave,  *  one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  the  gftn 
might  be  without  its  terrors.' 

(Johnson's  Livett  of  the  Poets.) 

WEST,  BENJAMIN,  the  most  distinguished  hktorial 
painter  of  the  English  school,  was  bom  on  October  Mk 
1738, ',  at  Springfield  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  UnM 
States  of  North  America :  he  was  the  tenth  child  of  Jotai 
and  Sarah  West.  John  West  was  bom  and  edueattd  ■ 
England,  and  was  of  the  Quaker  family  of  the  Wall  if 
Long  Crendon  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  whom  wfti  OdIomI 
James  West,  the  friend  of  John  Hampden,  and  who  wot 
descended  from  lA)rd  Delaware,  renowned  in  the  wan  if 
Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince.  Benjamin'a  birth  «■§ 
brought  on  prematurely  by  a  vehement  sermon  prtaclml 
in  the  fields  near  his  mother  s  residence  by  Edward  Pack- 
over  ;  the  subject  was  the  corrupt  state  of  the  <dd  werii 
and  its  imminent  destraction.    Mrs.  West  was  ewfiii 

home  ill,  and  Benjamin  was  bom  after  an  illnca  of  twiiff 
j^^    f^ , '. .  *^..  t..^. .__^ 

various 

future  ^ ,  ^ _ 

nesA  were  credulously  cherished  *^by  his  (iuher.    Hit 
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iim  nvent;  mllicb  Ni  ssMAs  l»  bavfl  fmlly  Mu  Un  hcil  iy 
iKnDf,  ■«kI  ^MallUilM  rSsdmU;  Umii  <M)y  in  hb  vifbliftali 
"- nr.  M  »  mtrail'^wifiivr  ■!  Phikdttl|iliiJi.  lU  ehi 
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to  HmitJi,  A  ioanntjrbt  IiaaI  tottg  d^  vtr. 

a  PhiliiJe!p{na  5itt«hcitl,  tlicA  st  .  aiicrit  j 

•vnd  »ort  '  ^gfmmi  md  lie  nliW  ^ 

V,  l^vif  litm  iti  A  klier  lo  Itiei  ageva^  «i: 
iinie.  Mauo  tan  alto  him  for  Ilia  poHisil*  bMloi  p 
for  Uii^  piilura«  i'j»Med  Itisn  to  fuidfflakt  Iht  jott 
nmfnj  at  HeaM  m  Julf,  im^  Aad  wti  iftnii   7»  _ 

When  bo  wa»  iatrodisctd,  1^  Laid  Qtantliami  t^  \\h  (Mki 
CiardinaJ  Atbttiil*  wW  v^m  bltud,  iw  a  ytmi^  Ancnoaii  < 
hml  rximo  to  Kofnir  ifi  vtiidy  Iba  aH^  tli»  Omdiiiai  Mkt4l 
¥f hfiliftr  hn  wat  bbek  or  whttt^.  TW ^rtttoii  o/  14eiii#v  tllM« ! 
ituf  thai  WotI,  u  aa  Amtrican,  «fmM  Imfv  tttuti  noUiimf  of  j 
xrf,  ivrrc  anxtoitt  to «aa  wbat  tifivol  tbe  iMhJ»  Mifr\»  fifii 
iHy  wfiult]  ba¥«  npyn  liiiii:  ■nd*  iayi  C  ^y  o^l 

lACM^  BiiirntAcnd  «<|iiipajrpi  in  U»«  eifvi' 
ilLfiit  filk^  vritlt  cotnc  of  the  nuMt  rrudile  tUi 
Kurativ,  CQtidiicltfd  lite  youoj;  Qtiali^r  Us  viear  Hi 
pttcifv  c«f  art    1 1  wiu)  tjpt^  Uiat  the  A|NiN<i  in^Mug  it 
fin(t  cabmHtrti  Ui  bu  tmw^    Th«  sUtua  wpa  tfiidoard  in  #  i 
rafta ;  aticl  a^haa  tJia  kms|Mr  threw  iipcn  Una  dttimH  Waat  I 
iiTfcotwri<»ii|i]hf  frx«hii0id, '  My  God  I  a  joiiiif  Moliai^k  i 
mnmw  V    Tlia  llalMa  wtta  iiirfntaed  tLod  morttfivd  wiili  * 
I  bit  eiHii|iafi«sii  nl  tMr  poit^oii  alatiMt  In  a  virild  tavaiga; 
•oil  WesI  p^otiviw  the  unCavounblA  tinpraiMoci,  pn>- 
eeadtd  lo  ftmoira  it    flu  d«acrlbcd  the  Mi'tu^ks;  lli* 
natuml  el^icanet^  uid  itdminkMe  inr{iitii«tfy  vt  Uinit  yenQOt^ 
the  e(A»ticity  fit  thvir  Tmibt.  jui4  tbvir  laotkiikft  irva  mmi  ^ 
iitiMtwimitteiL    '  I  bavt>  Mt^ti  Ihuiti  iillcfi/  be  oufilinuNDd^ 
•  aiaiultn)!  in  tho  rtry  aliiliida  ni  Mm  ApuXkk  md,  wmm^ 
with  ill  kltsiaa  aya  Iho  armir  ithtch  thay  Jiad  jwi  ilia*  ^ 
^harfpd  ihin  tht  bow/    Tfaia  etilkiaitt  vraa  afttrwanit  tm*^ ' 
jKal4id  m  noe  or  the  br»4  that  was  atttf  |)ri)oour«ci,sl  upon 
tiii»  Apollo. 

Wm  bonvfvr  won  attimotnt  o4htf  alitutkiii  than  thai 
of  loKfeetiiifi^y.  Ma  fia^ife4ap9rtr«il  cif  Lord  Gtmnlbaifi» 
wlikh  wai  piaiM  in  tbo  falftty  of  Cfaapi^i^lv  if hef»  ar» 
tiirti  and  aimliniii  tiiad  In  mr»t  Tlic  (iif7lDra  vrnt  aloioil 
uttivftMliy  nityjiaaitd  Ifl  bu  by  >[i&nic%  aiid  nil  wan  tfraallj 
Kurpiiji^  ivh«n  ihfT  h<'^d  thftt  it  wtu  iaatfili»d  by  iha 
'■■iDt^  Amefiom*    SdeiiL- •   '     '-'"  •   li;vi*ft  told 

-i  ihat  he  had  no  ocv  o  learn  l« 

■="!  ^-r  adviaed    hmi   i]iiTnrui«ii.'i;K  il"  umI   the  prifl* 
Ualy,  and  examine  the  vartotin  jtrc^At  Ktofls 
.  ni^.«  »;.v;  Uian  to  n't  am  to  Home  and  pai»t  4i>me  liia* 
-tl  pt^rtmt.    An  lUmM  prrirenttfd  Weal  fmni  puUi^g 
p]%Vi  ititfi  «¥aeiitian  ;  hi;  w«ni  oonHnvd  through  a  f>t  vwr 
ricvcn  monUts  al  Leifii*jm*    Wb^tj  h«  rect 
of  bemi^  withuul  meaiittt  bij  Ibynd  ta  htn  r 
ment  thut  hia  afent  bad  cvrdcrft  to  |(ive  bini  • 
credit.     Hi?  owfd  tbb  to  lJi«  |?t*nercwty  of  tww  i 
phia  mcr^  ir.  AUt'ii  and  Governor  Hamiltini,    He 

nnw  pvin^i  tin  rucomini'iidt^d  hy  Mftnits  ;  Rr>d  J^CUr 

^id  cxiimrrica  Jill  thAl  waa  woiTf    '    '  FIonsiicp, 

L^^nas  Venice,  and  Piinna,  be  -  fQi%  and 

CmjoG  an  n*,  and  t)ne  <»f  Angelica  imd  Mudoru* 

Re  wna  ti; .  .^ .,  .-  mcmbvr  by  tbn  aewdemifj*  ^'i'  i  lnient*r, 
Bologna,  ond  Jt'armii,    Oi^  thu  work*  of  the  1  '^  »*»- 

tvn  of  Home  he  Jim  e\pr«*>*ed  the  follow,         :    >  im: 
:  An gc lo  hn*  not  f<i(c€ ft cd(?d  ia  giving  nk  jwybftble 
lo  any  of  lui  wurk«,  Iht'  Mo§c»  perbiip  astocpted. 
Thu  %^ahU  ofl^ph&el  graw  dally  more  inkrasiting,  naiuiml, 
und  nobltt/ 

In  1763  We-f  I  bin  wav  back  to  bb  ^^p 

country  ;    am!  ■  I '«-'  iO<*«  forhine  to  ittHit 
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thai  which  is  turned  towards  the  Atlanlic,  is  in  nearly  its 
whole  extent  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
here  «re  three  large  islands,  Eleuthera,  St.  Salvador,  and 
Ijong  Island,  of  which  the  first  is  more  than  80,  the  second 
about  60,  and  the  last  about  70  miles  long.  There  are  no 
islands  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  bank,  or  that  which  is 
washed  by  the  Florida  Straits,  Santaren  Channel,  and  Old 
Bahama  Channel,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rocks, 
which  are  hardly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  minor  banks  are  situated  south-east  of  Great  Bahama 
Bank,  and  are  six  in  number,  of  which  however  only  three 
contain  islands.  The  first  is  the  Bank  of  Crooked  Island, 
which  is  separated  from  the  Great  Bahama  Bank  by 
Crooked  Island  Passage,  through  which  the  vessels  gene- 
rally pass  wliich  'return  from  Jamaica  to  Europe.  This 
bans  extends  hardly  more  than  50  miles  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  It  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  its  edges 
arc  formed  by  islands,  except  towards  the  south-west.  The 
largest  islands  arc  Crooked  Island  and  Aklin*s  Island. 
Between  Aklin's  Island,  or  the  eastern  edpe  of  Crooked 
Island  Bank,  and  the  Caicos  Bank,  is  a  wide  opening,  of 
the  sea,  which  lies  due  north  to  the  Windward  Passage,  or 
the  wide  strait  between  Point  Maysi  in  Cuba  and  Mole 
St.  Nicholas  in  Ilayti.  In  this  wide  opening  are  the 
idands  of  Heneagua  (Inagua)  and  Mayaguana  (Marig- 
nana),  with  a  few  smaller  ones,  which  differ  from  tlie 
other  Bahama  islands  in  rising  much  higher  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  not  being  contiguous  to  banks, 
though  surrounded  by  reefs  and  cliffs.  The  Caicos  Bank 
extends  more  than  70  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  is 
about  50  miles  across ;  and  its  islands,  the  Caicos,  lie  along 
the  north-eastern  and  norlh-westem  edge  of  the  bank. 
Between  this  bank  and  the  following,  called  Turk's  Islands 
Bank,  is  the  Turk's  Islands  Passage,  which  is  narrow.  The 
bank  itself  is  small,  and  contains  two  small  but  tolerably 
fertile  islands,  Grand  Cay  and  Salt  Cay.  The  three  remain- 
ing banks,  Mouchoir  Carr6  Bank,  Silver  Bank,  and  Bajo  de 
Navidad,  contain  a  few  naked  rocks. 

The  islands  dispersed  over  these  banks  are  low,  with  the 
exceptions  above  mentioned.  They  hardly  rise  more  than 
six  reet  nlx)ve  high-water  mark,  and  their  shores  are 
fonned  by  madrepores  or  coral.  They  are  all  long,  and 
very  narrow.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  islands  the  soil  is 
composed  of  sand  and  calcareous  rocks,  with  an  intermix- 
ture of  shells.  It  is  generally  hard,  and  partially  covered 
with  shrubs  or  with  low  trees,  some  of  which  produce  dye- 
woods.  Tlic  banks  themselves  rise  nearly  perpendicularly 
from  an  unfathomable  depth.  Where  their  edges  are  not 
formed  by  islands,  there  is  a  depth  of  three  to  ten  fathoms 
of  water  on  them,  l)ut  this  depth  decreases  gradually  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  banks,  where  it  is  frequently  only 
a  few  feet.  There  are  also  large  tracts,  which  are  dry  at 
low-water ;  and  in  other  places  there  are  single  rocks  or 
cliffs.  Hie  surface  of  the  banks  is  composed  of  calcareous 
sand  intermixed  with  shells. 

The  extensive  banks  which  surround  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  prove  that  this  island  rests  on  a  bank 
similar  to  the  Great  Bahama  Bank.  These  banks  surround 
the  island  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  places  of  compara- 
tively small  extent,  where  large  vessels  have  access. 
[Cuba,  vol.  viii.,  p.  204.]  They  generally  extend  from  20 
to  30  miles  from  the  shores,  and  in  a  few  places  even  to  HO 
or  100  miles.  The  eastern  portion  of  Cuba  however  is  free 
from  banks,  and  in  these  districts  alone  the  mountains 
ri«e  to  a  considerable  elevation,  whilst  those  parts  which 
are  surrounded  by  banks  contain  only  hills.  The  division 
between  these  two  regions  may  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Cabo  de  Cruz  on  the  southern  shores  to  Punta  Matcr- 
nello  on  the  northern. 

The  mountainous  portion  of  Cuba  evidently  belongs  to 
another  region,  which  extends  far  to  the  east,  compre- 
hending the  three  olher  Larger  Antilles  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  so  as  to  terminate  near  04"*  W.  long.  In  the  most 
\vc»tern  parts  the  mountiuns  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The 
Montaiios  del  Cobre  in  Cuba,  to72U0  feet ;  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  Jamaica,  to  7150 ;  and  those  of  Cibao  in  His- 
paniola,  to  about  8000  feet.  Farther  to  the  east  the  moun- 
tains decrease  in  height.  In  Puerto  Rico  thev  do  not 
nttnin  4tK)U  feet,  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands  probably  not 
2U00  feet.  Those  of  A'irgin  Gorda  perhaps  do  not  much 
exceed  r)0()  feet.  These  mountains  exhibit  the  mixed 
formation  of  nu)>t  mountains  of  Europe,  but  primitive 
n)cks  are  prevalent  in  the  highest  ranges.    Between  them 


there  are  vallevB  of  considerable  width,  and  on  their 
smaller  ones,  all  of  which  are  very  fertile.  There  are  con- 
siderable plains,  as  in  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,  which  bow- 
ever  are  destitute  of  trees  and  less  fertile.  The  mountaiu, 
their  declivities,  and  the  valleys  are  tliickly  wooded  in 
their  natural  state. 

The  strait  which  lies  between  Virgpn  Gorda  and  Ab> 
guilla  separates  this  region  from  the  islands  of  volcanic 
origin,  which  extend  from  l&*  20^  to  12°  N.  lat.  and  be- 
tween e(f  SO'  and  &"  W  W.  long,  in  a  curved  line.  Then 
islands  consist,  either  entirely  or  for  the  neater  part,  of 
mountains  and  rocks  of  volcanic  ori^n.  AnffuiUa,  which 
lies  at  the  most  northern  extremity,  and  Barbuda  and 
Barbadoes,  which  do  not  lie  in  the  line  of  the  row,  but 
farther  to  the  east,  are  exceptions.  These  islands  are  not 
much  elevated,  and  they  exhibit  no  traces  of  volcanic 
action,  but  consist  mostly  of  limestone  rocks.  The  /neater 
number  of  the  others  are  entirely  composed  of  Java  or 
other  rocks  of  volcanic  origin ;  but  in  St.  Maitin,  8t  Bar- 
tholomew, Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  Granada  are  tiacU 
consistinj;  of  limestone  or  sandstone.  Two  of  these  isbnds 
have  active  volcanoes :  that  of  Guadaloupe  made  its  hut 
eruption  in  1797,  and  that  of  St.  Vincent  in  1812.  The 
others  contain  extinct  craters  or  solfataras  in  diiierent  de- 
grees of  activity.  The  surface  of  these  islands*  like  that  of 
all  countries  consistinj^  of  volcanic  rocks,  presents  :;reat 
and  sudden  irregularities.  The  mountains  rise  from  25(Vl 
to  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  are  \\w 
Mome  Diablotin  in  Dominica  (5318  feet)  and  Uie  Souffiierc 
in  Guadaloupe  (5113  feet),  both  of  which  he  neariy  in  the 
centre  of  the  chain.  Proceeding  south  and  north  fhev  br- 
come  lower,  but  Mount  Miser]^  in  St.  Christopher  is'  still 
4454  feet,  and  Mome  Rouge  in  Grenada  3&U)  feet  hi^. 
On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  islands,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  strong  currents  from  the  Atlantic,  the  rocks  rise  with 
a  ver^  steep  ascent,  and  the  indentations  between  them  an 
generally  too  short  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  trade- 
wind  to  constitute  harbours.  On  the  western  hhores  the 
mountains  are  less  elevated  and  their  decUvffies  gnulual : 
and  here  the  inlets  are  of  greater  extent,  and  form  good 
harbours. 

The  fourth  natural  division  of  the  Columbian  Archi- 
pelago coniprehends  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  Trinidad, 
which  chieify  consist  of  primitive  rocks,  and  resemble  ia 
their  formation  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Venesuela. 
There  are  no  traces  of  volcanic  action  on  them,  except 
some  mud-volcanoes  on  Trinidad.  This  island  consisls  of 
three  ranges  of  mountains,  including  two  wide  plaiiu. 
The  mountains  do  not  exceed  2400  ieet  above  the  set- 
level,  and  have  gentle  declivities. 

Cihnate.—AU  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archi- 
pelago, with  the  exception  of  the  most  noilhcm  Bahsmfcs 
are  within  the  tropic ;  and  their  climate,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries thus  situated,  is  regulated  by  the  progress  of  the  hiii 
and  the  trade-winds,  which  depend  on  that  progress.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  wet.  All  the 
islands  which  arc  south  of  18°  N.  lat.  have  two  dry  sni 
two  wet  seasons,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  southen 
shores  of  the  islands  of  Puerto  Rico,  Hispaniola,  and  Ja- 
maica. The  long  dry  season  sets  in  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  southern  tropic,  about  the  end  of  November 
or  the  beginning  of  December,  lu  this  season  the  weather 
is  generally  very  constant.  iShowcrs  of  rain  iudeed  oecv. 
but  not  frequently;  and  tiit  bky  is  cloudless  forsevcnl 
weeks  and  even  montlis  in  succesfsion.  This  weather  la^ 
till  the  sun  approaches  the  equator.  Towards  the  end  of 
March  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  takes  place  in  the  BOfel 
southern  islands,  but  it  occurs  about  a  month  later  intJioM 
near  18**  N.  lat.  The  short  rainy  season  begins,  which  ia 
the  southern  islands  lasts  about  six  weeks,  but  in  the 
northern  only  15  or  20  days.  Showers  are  then  freqont 
and  sometimes  several  occur  in  one  day,  but  they  baidly 
ever  continue  for  an  hour.  When  the  sun  passes  over  the 
zenith  of  the  islands,  the  short  dry  season  beginsi  and  it 
lasts  till  the  sun  has  reached  the  northern  tropic,  la  Juljf 
the  long  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  continues  to  thi 
month  of  November.  These  rains,  which  are  udme' 
in  by  violent  gusts  of  wind,  and  accompanied  by  tfl^ 
rifle  thunder-storms,  are  generally  not  heavy  in  J^if; 
but  they  l>ecome  so  in  August  in  the  southern,  mi 
in  September  in  the  northern  islands.  They  tbea  4^ 
scend  in  torrents,  and  sometimes  continue  for  twca"^ 
four  hours  without  interruption ;  but  they  usually  ihfl 
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parlridget,  snipes,  wild  ducks,  grey  ducks,  teal,  plovers, 
widgeons,  mocking-birds  or  nightingales,  curlews,  spoon- 
bills, divers,  herons,  rails,  and  sandpipers.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  birds  are  the  humming-bird  and  the  car- 
rion crow :  without  the  last-mentioned  oird,  it  is  said  that 
these  islands  would  hardly  be  habitable. 

Fish  are  abundant  and  excellent  Madden  enumerates  24 
species  in  Jamaica,  all  of  which  are  excellent  food.  In 
the  sea  surrounding^  Cuba  and  Jamaica  the  manatee  and 
the  remora,  or  suckmg-fish,  are  met  with,  but  very  rarely. 
Turtles  are  abundant  on  the  Bahamas  and  other  low  islands. 
In  Jamaica  is  the  mountain-crab,  which  is  one  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  island.  The  cotton-tree  worm,  or  casi, 
is  eaten  by  the  negroes.  There  are  several  kinds  of  large 
lizards,  among  which  is  the  guana,  which  formerly  was 
eaten  by  the  whites,  but  at  present  only  by  the  negroes. 
Alligators  are  numerous.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of 
snakes,  and  some  are  large,  but  they  are  innoxious.  The 
mosquitoes,  cockroaches,  and  ants  are  troublesome.  Fire- 
flies are  very  abundant. 

Divmons  and  Area, — ^The  Columbian  Archipelago  is 
divided  into  three  groups,  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  An- 
tilles, and  the  Lesser  Antilles.  They  contain  86,023  scjuare 
miles,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  area  of  Great  Bntain, 
when  the  adjacent  islands  are  included.  The  Bahamas 
contain  5424,  the  Greater  Antilles  75,638,  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles  4961  square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  Hispa- 
niola,  or  Hayti,  which  constitutes  an  independent  republic, 
the  islands  composing  this  archipelago  are  subject  to  six 
different  European  nations — the  Spaniards,  Elnglish,  French, 
Danes,  Dutch,  and  Swedes. 

The  Spanish  possessions  are  the  largest,  and  comprehend 
more  than  half  the  area  of  the  archipelago ;  they  consist 
of— 

Sqaare  Miles. 

Cuba,  with  its  dependencies,  comprehending  43,412 

Puerto  Rico,  with 2970 

Culebra  and  Biaue,  two  islands  belonging  to 

the  Virgin  Islands,  with         •        •        •  55 

46,437 
The  English  possessions  are  next  in  extent; 
and  they  consist  of — 
Jamaica,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  with    •       4256 

The  Bahamas,  with 5424 

And  the  following  Lesser  Antilles : — 
Virgin  Islands  (^Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda, 
&c.).  with       .         •         .         .         94 

Anguilla 29 

Barbuda  •  •  •  •  .  72 
Antigua  .  •  •  •  .107 
St.  Christopher  •  •  •  .  68 
Nevis  .        •         •        .         .        38J 

Montserrat 47 

Dominica  .  .  •  .  .  277 
Santa  Lucia.         •         •        •         •      275 

Barbadoes l&l 

St.  Vincent 131 

Grenadines .         •         •        •        •        30 

Granada 109 

Tobago        .         •         •         «         .       120 

Trinidad 2030i 

3,592 


13,272 


The  French  possess  only  a  few  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  namely-— 
Guadaloupe,  with  several  smaller  islands  in  its 
vicinity,  as  the  Saintes,  Deseada,  and  Marie 
Galante,  containing       •         •         •        •         631 
Ifartinique        ••••••         380 

^    ^  *»011 

The  Danes  posiess  three  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
namely — 
8t.  John,  St.Thomas,  and  Santa  Cniz,  containing       164 
The  Dutch  possessions  consist  of  three  Lesser 
Antilles,  namely— 
St  Sustathius   •••#•.  94 

Saba  10 

St.  Maitia        « 80 

114 


The  Swedes  possess  only  the  small  island  o^ 
St.  Bartholomew        •        •        •        •         .  95 

The  Island  of  Hispaniola,  mcluding  the  a4jacent 
islands  of  Samana,  Tortue,  and  Gonave,  is  esti* 
mated  to  contain        •        •        •        •        •    2SMttO 

Population  and  Inhabitants, — ^The  popnlation  unomib 
to  3,200,000  indivkiuals.  But  it  is  very  unequally  diHri- 
buted  over  the  islands.  The  Bahamas,  which  exceed  m 
surface  the  Lesser  Antilles  by  463  sauare  miles,  had  m 
1839  only  23,048  inhabitants,  whilst  the  populatioo  of  the 
.last  mentioned  group  exceeded  600,000.  This  is  du^ty 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  inferiority  of  the  soil  of  the  Bahaois, 
and  to  its  general  unfitness  to  produce  the  cane,  but  partly 
also  to  their  being  settled  only  at  s^comparatively  late  pe- 
riod. [Bahamas,  vol.  iii.,  p.  275.]  That  the  last-mentioned 
circumstance  must  be  taken  into  account  in  tonmng  an 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  evident  from  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  Bahamas  of  late  yean.  In  1837 
they  had  19,943  inhabitants;  and  in  1839,  23,048:  so  that 
in  two  years  the  increase  amounted  to  310S,  or  neariy  to  16 
per  cent.  In  the  British  Antilles,  on  the  contrary,  the  pCK 
pulation  has  decreased  since  the  abolition  of  the  skive-tndc» 
and  in  some  of  them  considerably.  It  is  however  sapposcA 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  increase  the 
population  in  the  British  Antilles,  though  it  will  probably 
uiminish  the  commercial  produce  of  the  islands ;  aoch  has 
been  the  effect  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  whose  popnla* 
tion  has  certainly  increased  in  this  century,  ajid  the  valne 
of  its  commercial  produce  has  been  greatly  diminished. 
The  Spanish  islands,  which,  up  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  had  been  neglected  by  the  government  ani 
nation,  but  which,  since  1815,  have  attracted  the  attentin 
of  both,  have  in  about  twevty-five  years  nearly  doubled 
their  population.  The  islands  belonginji^  to  the  other  En* 
ropean  nations  have  either  remained  stationaiy,  ortheirpo- 
pulation  has  increased,  though  not  much. 

Population  of  the  West  Indies  in  1840^  founded  on  dil^ 
ferent  censuses,  taken  between  1830  and  1840  :— 

Hispaniola  (supposed)       •        «  IftOOfiOO 

Spanish  islands — 

Cuba 900,000 

Puerto  Rico,  with  dependencies    380^1000 

—  l,200ffK) 
British  islands— ' 

Bahamas          •         •         •         •  23,048 

Jamaica           ....  311,070 

Virgin  Islands  •         .         .         .  20,000 

Anguilla  (supposed).         .         .  80O 

Barbuda  (supposed) .         .         .  2000 

St.  Christopher         .         •         •  22,482 

Nevis 7434 

Montserrat       •         •         •        •  7119 

Antigua.         •         •        •        •  37,031 

Dominica         .         •         •         •  18,660 

Santa  Lucia     •         •         •         .  14,179 

Bajbadoes        •         •         •         •  102,007 

St.  Vincent       .         .         •         .  27,122 

Granada  and  Grenadines    •         •  20,994 

Tobago            ....  11.748 

Trinidad           •         •         •         •  39,328 

French  islands— 
Guadaloupe,  with  dependencies.     127,574 
Martinique       •        .        •         .     116,031 

243,m 

Danish  Virgin  Islands— 

St.  John  .        .         •        •         2490 

St  Thomas      •         .        •         .         7000 
Santa  Cruz      .        •        «        .      82^000 

4im 

Dutch  islands — 

St.  Martin  (supposed)  •  •  400O 

Saba  (supposed)       •  •  •  460 

St.  Euslathius           ,  •  ,  9EX)0 


The  Swedish  island  of— 
St.  Bartholomew       • 


8.1fl6jHr 
The  original  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  extiBet.«M 
the  exception  of  a  few  Cunilies  of  Caribs,  on  the  ialai  ~ 
St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad.  The  present  popalation  ■ 
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may  now  consider  it  a  ^ell  established  fact,  that  along  the 
•outhem  coast  of  Australia,  which  extend;}  about  2000 
miles,  only  one  large  river,  the  Murray,  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  countries  adjacent 
to  this  coast  on  the  west  ol  the  Murra^r  River,  like  many 
other  extensive  countries  near  the  tropics,  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  rain.  If  this  should  be  found  to  be  so,  this  tract 
may  be  considered  the  Sahara  of  Australia. 

The  country  north  of  the  settlements  and  contiguous  to 
the  sea  is  certainly  better,  but  as  far  as  it  has  been  ex- 
plored, that  is,  to  the  vicinity  of  Shark  Bay  (25^  S.  lat.),  it 
contains  no  large  tracts  of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  or  avail- 
able for  other  useful  purposes,  though  the  surface  is  rather 
broken,  and  in  some  places  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
vation. North  of  Shark  Bay,  even  the  outline  of  the  coast 
is  very  little  known,  with  the  exception  of  some  projecting 
portions.  It  appears  to  present  a  much  greater  variety 
than  the  other  parts  of  Australia.  In  some  parts  the  sea 
to  some  distance  from  the  shore  is  covered  with  numer- 
ous islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  which  render  these  coun- 
tries so  difficult  of  access,  that  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  coast-line,  especially  opposite  Dampier  Archipelago, 
has  not  been  examined  and  8ur\'eyed.  This  unexplored 
coast  extends  over  more  than  500  miles.  Farther  to  the 
north,  between  Point  Gantheaume  and  Cambridge  Bay, 
where  it  is  called  Tasman  Land,  the  coast  has  been  partly 
surveyed,  and  is  much  more  broken  than  any  other  part  of 
Australia :  it  consists  of  numerous  widelv-projecting  pro- 
montories and  headlands,  between  which  there  are  wide 
bays,  and  several  narrower  inlets,  which  penetrate  inland 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  open  sea.  Some  of  the  pro- 
jecting promontories  are  very  hilly  and  rise  to  a  consider- 
able ttlevation.  We  know  very  little  of  the  natural  powers 
of  Tasman  Land,  as  the  coast  only  has  been  slight  ly 
examined,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  interior,  even  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  inland. 

The  soil  of  the  settled  portion  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  slow  progress  of  llie 
colony.  It  would  however  probably  have  impi-oved  much 
more  rapidly  in  population  and  cultivation,  if  shortly  after 
its  settlement  other  countries  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Port  Phillip  in  New 
South  Wales,  had  not  been  opened  to  those  who  leil  their 
country  with  a  view  of  settling  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. As  all  these  countries  arc  more  fertile  than  Western 
Australia,  they  have  recently  attracted  all  the  emigrants 
from  Britain,  and  several  Vaniilies  which  formerly  had 
settled  in  Western  Australia  have  removed  to  South  Aus- 
ti-alia  and  Port  Phillip.  It  therefore  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  when  we  find  that  the  population  is  stationary. 
It  consisted,  in  1834,  of  2070  individuals  ;  and  in  1833  it 
amounted  only  to  2154  pennons. 

No  grains  or  roots  are  cultivated,  except  those  grown  in 
Knglaiid.  The  principal  objects  of  agriculture  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes,  of  which  the  average 
produce  per  acre,  in  1939,  was  22  bushels  of  wheat, 
30  of  bariey,  33  of  oats,  20  of  rve,  and  four  tons  of 
iwtatoes,  which  shows  that  the  soil,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  fertility,  will  repay  the  labour  bestowed  on 
it.  Maize  is  not  grown,  thoujjh,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  in  New  South  Wale's,  it  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant article  of  cultivation.  We  are  not  acnuainted  with  the 
circumstances  which  have  prevented  tne  cultivation  of 
this  useful  grain.  The  nrogrcss  of  cultivation  has  been 
much  more  rapivl  than  thiit  of  i)Opulation.  The  nuniber 
of  acres  under  crop,  in  18;M,  was  103G :  and  in  1830  it 
amounted  to  2578.  ^lore  than  half  of  this  area  is  sown 
with  wheat,  namely,  14S1  acres  (ls;W\  Barlev  is  also  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent ;  oats  and  rje  much  less.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  the  attempts  to  tninsplant  to  this  region 
the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  have  bei*n  succoss-ful. 

llie  domestic  animals  inipoited  from  Euroi)e  thrive  very 
well,  and  increase  rapidly,  eNi)ecially  sheep,  goals,  and 
swine,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : — 


Number  of  Domestic  Animals. 
Tavt.       Hon».      \'«™^  Sheep.  Go*tr. 

ISai         162  500  3,5-15  4U2 

1830        382        1,3J4        20.H20         3,814 


Swine. 

374 
1.21)0 


What  has  been  said  of  the  botany  and  zoolojjv  of  Aus- 
tmlia.  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  \2A  and  I2«,  is  api»licable.  at  least  in  a 
great  measure,  to  Western  Australia.    It  does  not  appear 


that  metals  of  any  kind  have  been  found  there,  but  a  few 
quarries  have  been  opened,  from  which  limestone  and  mill- 
stones arc  obtained.  On  the  island  of  Rottenest,  which  u 
neariy  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Fremantle. 
there  is  a  salt-work,  in  which  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt  ii 
made. 

There  are  several  harbours  in  the  settled  part  of  Wesleni 
Australia,,  but  only  that  of  Fremantle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Swan  River,  and  that  of  AJbanv  in  King  George's  Sound. 
are  visited  by  large  vessels,  liie  subjoined  table  shovk 
the  number  of  vessels  which  visited  these  two  port*  is 
1839,  and  also  the  countries  to  which  they  belongra. 
Vessels  Visiting  the  Ports  of  Western  Australia  in  1839. 


Port^ 

From  Great 
UriUin  Mid 
Dritiih  Colo- 
nics. 

Fnim  United 
Sule*. 

FroBolher  / 

Shipi. 

18 
20 

Ton*. 

SIiil« 

Toui. 

Ship.. 

Tom.  IShif..^,  Tu». 

Fremantle 
Albany 

3,500 
4,831 

12 
8 

3,488 
2,687 

■  • 

6 

2.293 

30 

6.9M 
0311 

38 

8^37 

20 

0.175 

G 

2,293|  &I  j  le^ 

History, — That  part  of  the  Australian  continent  which 
is  now  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Western  Australia 
was  called,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  New  Holland, 
which  name  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch  navigaton, 
who  discovered  all  its  coasts  in  the  seventeenth  centunr, 
between  IGIG  and  1G28.  Though  the  Portusruesc  formon 
than  a  century  before  that  time  had  annuallv  sent  serenl 
vessels  and  even  fleets  to  the  East  Indies,  they  ne\'er  ap- 
proached the  coasts  of  Australia,  because  their  track  laj 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa  and  through  the  Channel 
of  Mozambique.  But  the  Dutch,  who  wished  to  form  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  expectation  of  large  profits  from  the  spire 
trade,  followed  a  more  direct  route  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Sunda  islands,  and  they  soon  fell  i» 
with  the  western  coast  of  Austi-alia.  Dirk  Hartoge  dis- 
covered, in  1010,  the  most  western  point  of  that  eoc- 
tinent.  Dirk  Hartoge's  Island,  and  sailed  along  the  coa»t 
northward  to  North-west  Cape.  The  adjacent  country  wa* 
called  by  him  Endracht's  Land,  from  the  nt^me  of  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed.  Three  yean  later  ■;  1619;  Van 
Edels  fell  in  with  the  coast  south  of  EndrachVs  Land, 
which  received  his  own  name,  but  is  now  called  Austral- 
ind.  [Swan  River,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  37L]  In  1622  that  por- 
tion of  the  coa^t  where  the  British  settlements  now  an 
was  discovered  by  the  vessel  Leeuw in  (Lionesa\  and  named 
alter  it ;  and  in  1027,  Peter  Xuyts  sailed  along  the  southen 
coast  from  Cape  Leeuwin  to  the  vicinity  of  Spencer's  Gulf. 
A  year  later  Commodore  De  Witt  sailed  along  the  noilb- 
easteni  coast,  which  extends  from  North-west  Cape  eail- 
ward,  and  this  part  of  it  received  his  name.  This  ooait 
wa.s  atterwards  visited  bv  Dampier,  and  the  numerwi 
islands  which  line  it  arc  called,  at^er  him,  Dampiei's  ^hi- 
pelago.  The  most  northern  coast  of  Western  Austiaha 
was  probably  discovered  by  Tasman,  in  1644,  in  his  secood 
voyage  [Tasm.vn,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  77],  and  received  froa 
him  the  name  of  A'an  Dieman's  Land,  but  as  the  largi 
island  south  of  Australia  is  known  by  this  name,  grogia- 
phers  have  lately  substituted  for  it  that  of  Tasman  s  LbdL 
From  that  time  Western  Australia  was  occasionally  icfi 
by  the  navisrators  of  several  nations,  but  never  examinol, 
except  that  Dampier  surveyed  Shark's  Bay.  Captain  Kiac 
surveyed  a  great  part  of  the  northern  coasts,  and  se««d 
places  farther  south  were  visited  by  the  French  expeditisa 
under  Captain  Baud  in,  in  1805.  'Captain  Stirling  visited 
the  Swan  Kiver  in  1S25,  and  his  favourable  representatJOH 
gave  rise  to  the  settlements  on  its  banks.  [Swan*  Kivia, 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  370.] 

( Collection  of  Papers  on  JVestern  Austraiia  ;  Bairow'a 
'  State  of  the  Colony  of  Swan  Kiver,'  in  the  Londom  Gif 
graj^hical  Journal y  vol.  i, ;  *  Recent  Information  fioa 
AusTialia,*  in  the  London  GeographicalJoumal^  \oh  iL: 
and  Talflrs  of  the  Revenue,  Population^  Commerett  ^¥ 
the  L'ni/rtl  Kingdom,  1H40.^ 
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the  citizens  of  London.  The  noble  commiasionen  them- 
selves also,  who,  no  more  than  tlic  preachers,  dissembled 
their  desire  to  see  the  Covenant  the  law  of  both  countries, 
are  believed  to  have  been  active  instigators  of  many  of  the 
movements  that  now  took  place  in  opposition  to  episcopacy 
both  without  and  within  the  waifs  of  parliament.  On 
Friday,  the  20th,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  Commons, '  That 
at  the  receiving  of  the  Communion  next  Sunday  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  House  that  the  communion-table  may  be 
removed  into  the  middle  of  the  church/  On  Friday,  the 
11th  of  December,  was  presented  by  Alderman  Penning- 
ton the  famous  root-and-branch  petition  •  from  many  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  and 
several  counties  of  the  kingdom,'  setting  forth  that  *  the 
government  of  archbishops,  lord  bishops,  deans,  &c.  hath 
proved  prejudicial  and  very  dangerous  l)oth  to  the  church 
and  commonwealth,'  and  praying  that  the  said  govern- 
ment, *  with  all  its  dependencies,  roots,  and  branches,* 
might  be  abolished,  and  *  the  government  accoi-dine  to 
God's  word '  established  in  its  stead.  This  petition,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  contrivance  of  the  Scotch 
commissioners,  is  said  to  have  had  15,000  signatures.  On 
the  15th  and  ICth  of  December,  after  the  matter  had  been 
repeatedly  debated,  various  resolutions  were  voted  by  the 
Commons  a^inst  the  powers  assumed  and  the  new  canons 
passed  by  fiie  convocation  of  the  clergy  then  or  lately 
sitting.  Immediately  after  this  commenced  the  attacks 
upon  I^iaud,  archbishop  of   Canterbury',  and    the    other 

•  Popish  bitthops,'  as  they  were  styled ;  and  also  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Re- 
ligion, denominated  the  '  Committee  for  Preaching  Minis- 
ters,' appointed  *  to  consider  how  there  may  be  preaching 
ministers  set  up  where  there  are  none,  and  how  to  maintain 
them.'  But  the  work  of  pulling  down  proceeded  much 
faster  than  that  of  setting  up.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
1C41,  it  was  ordered  '  That  the  lord- keeper  be  desired  to 
leave  out  tlie  clergy  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  renewing 
the  commission  of  the  peace.'  On  the  13th  a  bill  *  for 
abolishing  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  for  advancing  the 
worship  and  service  of  God,'  was  brought  in,  read  twice, 
and  committed  the  same  day.  On  the  10th  of  March  it 
was  resolved  *  That  the  legislative  and  judicial  power  of 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  parliament  is  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  function,  preju- 
dicial to  the  commonwealth,  and  tit  to  be  taken  away  by 
bill ;  and  that  a  bill  be  di-awn  to  that  purpose.'  The  next 
day  it  was  in  like  manner  resolved  that  a  bill  should  be 
brought  in  to  prevent  bisliops  or  any  other  clerg^'men  being 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  or  having  any  judicial 
power  in  the  Star- Chamber  or  in  any  civil  court ;  and  on 
the  20th,  that  another  bill  should  be  drawn  to  incapacitate 
them  for  being  employed  as  privy-councillors.  All  these 
bills  were  soon  after  brought  in,  and  carried  throusrh  the 
house  at  a  rapid  ])ace.  At  last  on  Tlmrsday,  the  20th  of 
May,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  entire  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy ;  but  although  it  was  read  a  second  time  on  tnat 
day  week  by  a  majority  of  139  to  lOB,  and  the  principal 
clauses  were  afterwards  carried  in  committee,  it  was  dropped 
for  the  pr(*sent  on  the  Lords  consenting  to  pass  the  bill 
depriving  the  bishopH  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  which 
they  did  at  la.st,  in  tebruary,  1G42. 

Meanwhile,  at  three  o'cfock  on  the  morning  of  the  23fd 
of  November,  IG-il,  after  a  debate  which  had  lasted  twelve 
houi-K,  the  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  159  to  148,  had  passed 
the  famous  He  monstrance,  or  Declaration  of  the  State  of 
the  Kingduni,  addressed  to  the  king,  in  which  they  said: — 

*  And  the  better  to  effect  the  intended  refoimation  (in  the 
church),  we  desire  there  may  be  a  general  synod  of  the 
most  gitive,  i)ious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this 
island,  a.v»isted  with  some  from  foreign  parts  professing 
the  name  religion  with  us,  who  may  consider  of  all  things 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  gootl  government  of  the  church, 
and  represent  the  results  of  their  consultations  unto  the 
jjarlianient,  to  be  there  allowed  of  and  confirmed,  and 
receive  the  stamp  of  authority,  thereby  to  find  passage  and 
obedience  throughout  the  kingdom.'  lliis  is,  we  believe, 
Ihc  fii-st  distinctly  recorded  intimation  given  by  the  pai'lia- 
inent  of  their  wish  to  refer  the  question  of  religion  to  a 
clerical  convocation,  and  it  sets  forth  very  explicitly  the 
limits  within  which  they  proposed  to  commit  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  to  such  a  bo<ly.  The  Remonstrance 
was  printed  and  published  as  soon  as  it  was  passed,  and 
even  before  it  was  presented  to  the  king. 


The  course  of  events  now  proceeded  with  accelerated 
rapidity.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1641,  twelve  of  the 
bishops  were  committed  on  a  change  of  high  treason  lor 
having  protested  against  the  validity  of  any  acts  of  par- 
liament that  should  pass  while  the  popular  tumults  around 
the  House  of  Lords  prevented  them  from  taking  their  leiti. 
On  Tuesday,  the  memorable  4th  of  January,  1642,  Charici 
struck,  ineffectually,  his  first  blow  at  the  parliameDt  by  lui 
desperate  attempt  to  seize  the  five  raembera.  On  the  10th 
he  left  WhitehaU,  never  again  to  enter  that  royal  residence, 
or  his  capital,  till  he  was  brought  thither  a  prisoner  to  bt 
tried  and  led  to  execution.  On  the  22nd  of  August  he 
erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  On  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember the  Commons,  and  on  the  10th  the  Lords,  paticd 
an  act,  entitled  *  For  the  utter  abolishing  and  taking  away 
of  all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors,  and  com- 
missaries, &c.,'  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  after  the  9th 
of  November,  1643,  there  should  be  no  archbishop,  bishop, 
chancellor,  &c.,  nor  any  dean,  &c.,  nor  any  prebendary, 
canon,  &&c.,  of  or  within  any  cathedral  or  co\\e{;iat« 
churches  in  England  or  Wales;  that  their  names,  titles, 
jurisdictions,  offices,  and  functions  should  cease, determine, 
and  become  absolutely  void ;  that  all  the  manon,  lordshin 
castles,  messuages,  lands,  &c.  belonging  to  any  aroi- 
bishopric  or  bishopric  should  be  for  the  fSture  in  the  rcil 
and  actual  possession  and  seisin  of  the  king's  majesty,  hii 
heirs  and  successors ;  and  that  all  impropriations,  parMO- 
ages,  tithes,  &c.  belonging  to  any  dean  and  chapter  shodd 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  pay  to  the  depONd 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  &c.  such  yearly  stipends  and 
pensions  as  should  be  appointed  by  parliament. 

^  It  may  seem  st.range,*  observes  Keal  iHUtory  qf  thi 
Puritans,  ii.  151,  edit,  of  1837),  *  that  the  parliaoMflt 
should  abolish  the  present  establishment  before  they  hwl 
agreed  on  another,  but  the  Scots  would  not  declare  for 
them  till  they  had  done  it.  Had  the  two  houses  been 
inclined  to  Presbytery  (as  some  have  maintained),  it  wonM 
have  been  easy  to  have  adopted  the  Scots  model  at  once; 
but,  as  the  bill  for  extirpating  episcopacy  was  not  to  take 
place  for  above  a  year  fonvaixi,  it  is  apparent  Ibey  were 
willing  it  should  not  take  place  at  all  if  in  that  time  they 
could  come  to  an  accommodation  vrith  the  king ;  and  if 
the  breach  should  then  remain,  they  proposed  to  consnH 
with  an  assembly  of  divines  what  form  to  erect  in  iti 
stead.' 

One  of  five  bills  to  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  that  the  king  should  ^ve  his  con- 
sent in  the  negotiations  at  Oxford  (from  30th  January  to 
17th  April,  l(i43)  was  entitled  '  A  Bill  for  calling  an  As- 
sembly of  learned  and  godly  Divines  and  others  to  be  co»- 
sulted  with  by  the  Parliament  for  the  settling  of  thi 
government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  ftr 
the  vindication  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mk 
church  from  false  aspersions  and  interpretations.'  Thii 
bill  was  afterwards  converted  into  *  An  Ordinance  of  thi 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament,*  and  pasted  12th  Jun^ 
1643. 

The  persons  nominated  in  the  ordinance  to  constitvtt 
the  assembly  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one 
clergymen,  together  with  ten  lords  and  twenty  commoncs 
as  lay  assessors.  Among  the  commoners  were  John  Sd» 
den,  Fitincis  Rouse,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  senior  and  junior,  Johi 
Glynn  (the  recorder  of  l-K)ndon),  John  Whyte,  Bulstrodi 
Wnitelock,  Sergeant  Wild,  Oliver  St.  John,  John  Pym,ini 
John  Maynard.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  tki 
clerical  members  were,  Dr.  llalph  Brownrigge,  bishop  ef 
Kxeter;  Mr.  Anthony  Burges  (considered  the  head  or  tht 
Puritans),  Edmund  (Jalamy,  Dr.  Francis  Cheynel,  ThoMM 
Coleman,  Thomas  Gataker  (the  editor  of  Marcus  AntoniamX 
Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Dr.  John  Haeket  (afterwards  biifaif 
of  Lichfield;,  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  Dr.  George  Moriey  t^afti^ 
wards  bishop  of  Winchester),  Dr.  William  Nicholson  \9pM* 
wards  bishop  of  Gloucester),  Philip  Nye,  Dr.  John  Vth 
deaux  (bishop  of  Worcester),  Dr.  Edward  Re\-nolds  (after* 
wards  bishop  of  Norwich),  Dr.  ilobert  Saunderaon  (i 
wards  bishop  of  Lincoln),  Dr.  James  Usher  (areht 
of  Armagh\  George  Walker,  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  and 
Wallis  (the  mathematician).  Several  other  persons  (i 
twenty  in  all)  were  appointed  by  the  parliament  £roni  tiw 
to  time  to  supply  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  seccate 
or  otherwise,  who  were  called  superadded  divines.  FinllR' 
two  lay  assessor^  John  J^rd  Maitland  and  Sir  ArcUbHP 
Johnson  of  Wariiston,  and  four  ministeiti  Alexander  " 
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The  only  work  that  has  appeared  professing  to  be  a  ^  HU- 
to^of  the  Westminster  Asbcmbly  of  Divines'  is  a  12mo. 
volume,  of  390  pages,  with  that  title,  bv  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Hetherington,  tlien  minister  of  Torphichen,  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  present  year,  1843.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  further  account  of  the  sources  of  information 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Hetherington's  Preface,  and  to  a 
note  on  p.  521  of  Aiton's  *  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander 
Henderson,'  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1836. 

WESTMORELAND,  or  WESTMORLAND,  a  northern 
county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-western 
sides  by  the  county  of  Cumberland,  from  which,  on  the 
northern  side,  it  is  separated  by  Ulleswater  Lake,  Iw  the 
river  Eamont,  which  flows  from  Ulleswater  into  the  Eden, 
by  the  Eden  itself,  and  by  the  Crowdundalc,  another  feeder 
of  the  Eden :  on  the  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  dis- 
trict of  Fumess  in  Lancashire,  from  which  it  is  i>eparated  in 
one  part  by  Little  Langdale  Beck,  Elter  Water,  and  the 
Brathay,  a  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  of  Windermere,  or 
Winandermcre,  and  by  the  western  shore  of  Windermere 
itself;  the  boundary-line  then  passes  round  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  up  its  eastern  shore  as  far  as  Slorr's  Hall,  and  acEOss 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  head  of  the  little  river  Win- 
ster,  which  separates  Westmorland  and  Lancashire  during 
its  whole  course  to  its  junction  with  the  aestuarv  of  the 
Ken,  or  Kent,  just  where  it  opens  into  Morecambe  Bay  ; 
on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Lancashire ;  and  on  the 
south-east,  east,  and  north-east  by  Yorkshire,  from  which, 
in  different  parts,  it  is  sepai-atccl  by  the  river  Lune  and 
its  feeder  the  Rather,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Eden, 
of  the  Swale,  and  of  the  Maize,  a  feeder  of  the  Tees : 
for  a  short  distance  on  the  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
county  of  Durham,  from  which  it  is  separated  throughout 
by  the  upper  course  of  the  Tees.  It  lies  between  j4"  W 
and  54°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2°  9'  and  3**  10'  W.  long. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  irrecular :  the  greatest  dimen- 
sion or  length  is  from  north-nortJi-east  to  south-south-west, 
from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tees,  to 
the  junction  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  on  the  shore 
of  Morecambe  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kent,  a  little 
more  than  41  miles:  the  greatest  breadth,  measured  at 
riffht  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  Bowfell,  on  the  border 
01  Cumberland,  to  the  county  stone  at  the  junction  of  the 
three  counties,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Westmoreland, 
32  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  7C2 
square  miles ;  the  atjirrcgatc  areas  of  the  several  parishes 
are  estimated  at  485,yy0  acres,  or  rather  more  than  759 
square  miles:  the  population  by  the  difl'erent  enumerations 
of  the  present  century  was  as  Ibllov.s : — 1801,  41,617  :  181 1, 
45,922;  increase  in  ten  years  10  per  cent. :  1821,  51,359  ; 
increase  12  per  cent. :  1831,  55,041 ;  increase  7  per  cent. : 
1841,  56,469 ;  increase  2*5  jjcr  cent.  It  is  in  area  the 
twenty-ninth  of  English  counties ;  in  amount  of  population 
(according  to  the  census  of  1831,  which  we  retain,  in  order 
to  facilitate  comparison^,  the  thirty-eighth,  being  exceeded 
by  all  others,  except  Huntingdonshire  and  Rutlandshire  ; 
and  in  density  of  population  by  far  the  lowest  of  all,  has 
only  72  inliabitants  to  a  squaie  mile;  Cumberland,  the 
county  in  thisresoect  next  above  it,  having  111  persons  to 
a  sciuare  mile.  By  the  census  of  1841,  Westmoreland  was 
■lu-passed  in  population  by  Huntingdonshire.  Appleby, 
the  county  town,  is  in  the  northern  part  of  tlic  county.  In 
51**  M'  or  54"  aV  N.  lat.  and  T  29'  W.  long.,  231  miles  in 
a  direct  line  north-nortli-wcst  from  the  General  Post -Office, 
Tendon  ;  2704  miles  by  the  road  through  Bainet,  Hatfield, 
Biggleswade,  Norman  Cross,  Stamford,  Newark,  East  Ret- 
ford, Doncaster,  Abberford,  Boroughbridge,  Catterick, 
Greta  Bridge,  and  Brouc:h ;  or  286  liiiles  by  the  Birming- 
ham, Grand  Junction,  North  Union,  and  Preston  and  I-An- 
caster  railways  to  Lancaster,  and  thence  by  coach-road 
through  Kendal  and  Shap. 

Stir/ttf^e  ami  Gco/o^y.— Westmoreland  is  wholly  moun- 
tainous. The  eastern  side  is  traversed  by  the  great  rennine 
Cl^ain,  and  the  western  side  and  the  centre  arc  occupied 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Cumbrian  group,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Pennine  Chain  by  the  valley  of  the  Eden. 

The  principal  ridge  of  the  Pennine  Chain  enters  the  j 
county  across  its  noiihem  border  just  to  the  south  of  Cross  | 
Fell,  and  extends  across  IMillturn  Forest  south-south-cast  j 
by  Brouirh  to  llie  boi-der  of  Yorkshire  in  Arkengarth  Forest : 
it  then  turns  south-south-west,  and   nins,  above  Kirby 
Stei)hen,  to  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden.    On  tlic  I 


west  side  of  this  ridge  the  mountains  have  a  steep  tod 
almost  precipitous  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Eden ;  on 
the  east  they  extend  a  considerable  distance,  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Westmoreland,  subsiding  more  gnuluallj 
into  the  wide  valley  or  plain  of  the  Tecs,  wliich  occupies 
the  south-east  of  the  county  of  Durliam  and  the  north  of 
Yorkshire.  On  each  side  of  the  ridge  a  number  of  trans- 
verse valleys  are  drained  by  small  streams :  those  on  the 
west  side  flowing  into  the  Eden ;  those  on  tlic  cast  formin;^ 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Tees,  the  Swale,  and  tlie  Ure  or 
Yore.  Tlie  principal  mountains  of  the  Pennine  Chain  in 
Westmoreland,  from  north  to  south,  are  Dun  Fell,  Duftoa 
Fell  (flanked  on  the  west  by  Dufton  Pike  and  Knock  Pike), 
Eagles'  Chair,  Sconlale  Head  (^flanked  on  the  south-west 
by  Muilon  Pike),  Warcop  Fell  (which  is  flanked  bv  I-ittle 
lell  on  the  east  and  Roman  Fell  on  the  west;,  MidJ/e  Fell. 
Musgrave  Fell,  and  Helbeck  Fell,  all  noilh  of  the  depres- 
sion, tlurough  which  the  river  Below  passes.  South  of  that 
depression  are  a  number  of  summits  grouped  together,  and 
forming  the  district  of  Arkengarth  Forest,  of  which  the 
Nine  Standards  (213G  feet  high;,  Dowphin  Seat,  Brownber 
Fell,  and  Hugh's  Seat,  the  la^t  on  the  border  of  Weatmore- 
land  and  Yorkshire,  are  among  the  principal.  The  northen 
part  of  the  Pennine  Chain  is  in  Milbum  or  Milbcnm 
Forest :  the  part  near  the  bend  where  the  range  turns  to  the 
south-south-west  is  in  Arkengarth  Forest,  which  some  make 
to  be  a  pail  of  Stainmoor  Forest ;  and  the  southern  put 
is  in  Swaledale  Forest  and  Mallcrstang  Forest. 

Tlie  principal  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains  ctcmc* 
the  county  from  west  to  east,  or,  more  accurately,  it  reachei 
the  border  of  the  count j^  on  the  west  side  near  Helvellyn 
(SOo;")  feet  high),  which  isjust  within  the  border  of  Cumber- 
land, and  runs  south-east  to  Kirkstone  Fell,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  drained  by  the  Coldrill,  or  Goldrill,  otherwise  the 
Hartsop  Beck,  which  flows  into  Ulleswater :  from  Kirkstone 
Fell  it  runs  east,  or  rather  east  by  south,  to  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Eden,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county ;  by 
which  valley,  here  ver}'  narrow,  it  is  separated  from  tfaic 
Pennine  Chain.  It  may  indeed  be  considered  as  united  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  in  Mallerrtang  Forest, 
with  the  Pennine  Chain.  The  ridge  about  midwajrlK'twcen 
Kirkstone  Fell  and  the  valley  of  the  Eden  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  depression  through  which  the  Lune  passes. 
The  principal  mountains  along  the  ridge  are  Grisdale  Broir 
r988  feet  high)  and  Dow  Crags,  between  HelvcUjTi  and 
Kirkstone  Fell ;  High  Street  and  Harter  Fell,  near  the  head 
of  Kcntmerc  ;  Birkbeck  Fells  and  Ilause  Hill,  near  the  head 
of  Borrowdale ;  Jeflerj''s  Mount,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
depression  through  which  the  Lune  flows ;  Langdale  Felh, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  depression  ;  Green  Bell,  netr 
the  head  of  the  Lune  ;  and  Wifd-Boar  Fell,  in  Mallentasg 
Forest,  near  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden.  From 
each  side  of  the  rid^e  ramifications  are  thrown  off,  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  border  of  Cumberland,  vid  south- 
ward  to  the  border  of  Lancasliire,  or  the  shore  of  More- 
cambe  Bay. 

On  the  north  side  a  principal  branch  is  thrown  off  from 
the  main  ridge  at  Hi^h  Street,  a  short  distance  east  of 
Kirk&tone  Fell,  of  which  branch  Dod  Hill,  Place  Fell, 
Aldsay  Pike,  KiUsty  Pike,  the  peaks  in  Martindale  Fo- 
rest, and  Swarth  Fell  are  summits.  Tliis  branch  extendi 
nearly  to  the  bank  of  the  Eamont,  a  principal  feeder  of  thi 
Eden,  opposite  Penrith ;  and  forms,  with  that  part  d 
the  main  ridge  which  is  between  Helve! lyn  ana  -Kirk- 
stone Fell,  and  the  part  which  is  between  KirkstOM 
Fell  and  High  Street,  a  semicircle,  having  the  upper  p«t 
of  the  lake  of  Ulleswater  embosomed  in  its  centic 
This  lake,  the  unper  part  of  which  belons:*  wholly  to 
Westmoreland,  while  its  lower  part  is  on  the  border  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  is  about  seven  miles  Iob|. 
with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile.  Hodgtoa* 
*  County  Survey '  how  ever  runs  the  boundary-line  w  the 
two  counties  up  the  centre  of  the  lake  from  Glencoiato 
Pooley  Bridge.  The  upper  part  of  the  lake  is  in  the 
valley  of  Patterdale,  into  which  open  other  dales  or  val- 
leys, including  Glencaim  or  Glencoin,  Glcnridden,  Grii* 
dale,  and  Deejxlale,  which  are  formed  by  the  short  bimncbn 
thrown  off  towards  the  lake  by  the  semicircle  of  mooD- 
tains  which  here  surround  it.  Martindale  opens  at  iti 
northern  end  upon  the  south -cast  side  of  Ulleswater; 
it  lies  between  the  hills  of  Martindale  Forest  on  tbi 
cist,  and  a  detached  mountain  or  hill  on  the  west.  Ital 
dales  arc  watered  by  mountain  streams  flowing  into  VBei- 
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life.    Metallic  veins  occur  in  some  places ;  amongst  others, 
a  Icftd-mine  is  worked  south-west  of  UJleswater. 

2.  Upptir  States  of  the  South-tAistern  District, ^l\x\% 
formation  is  divided  by  Professor  Sedi^wick  (sec  *  Proceed- 
me:*  of  Geol.  Soc.  Lon.,'  1832)  into  three  ill-defined  groups : 
L  the  fossil iferous  rocks  south  of  Kendal  and  of  Kirkby 
Moor ;  2,  a  lower  group,  like  the  former  in  lithological 
structure,  but  with  a  more  decided  slaty  impress  and  fewer 
traces  of  fossils ;  3,  a  complicated  group  of  calcareous 
slates,  alternating  with  hard  coarse  siliceous  beds  and 
several  bands  of  fine  roofing-slates,  all  resting  on  the  fos- 
siHferous  limestone  of  Coniston.  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  a  recent 
survey  of  this  district,  also  separates  this  cfi vision  of  the 
slate  rocks  into  three  groups  (see  *  Proceedings  of  Geol. 
Soc.  Lond.,'  1843),  and  seeks  to  identify  them  with  the 
three  principal  groups  of  Mr.  Murchison's  Silurian  Sys- 
tem. Mr.  Sharpe's  division  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing descending  order  on  making  a  traverse  from  the  south- 
cast  to  the  north-west ;  as,  for  instance,  from  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale, where  the  uppermost  beds  underlie  the  old  red-sand- 
stone, to  the  Coniston  limestone  above  Low  Wood,  at  the 
head  of  Windermere.  First,  the  U])per  Ludlow  rocks, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  district  between  the  lower 

f>arts  of  tho  Kent  and  Lune,  succeeded  by  a  band  of  Lower 
^udlow  rocks;  next,  a  series  of  unfossiliferousbeds  (of  con- 
siderable thickness  when  expanded  in  the  district  of  Fur- 
ncss\  which  are  provisionally  named  Windermere  rocks, 
and  are  the  assumed  ecjuivalents  of  the  Wenlock  forma- 
tion; and,  lastly,  a  series  of  slates  (Kirkby  Ireleth\  grey 
slaty  grits,  blue  flagstones,  and  Coniston  limestone— the 
four  last  being  the  supposed  equivalents  of  the  Caradoc 
sandstone. 

The  Coniston  limestone  forms  a  well-defined  though 
irregular  base  to  this  division  of  the  slates  on  the  north- 
west (this  boundary  being  rudely  marked  by  the  line  we 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  Shap  Wells  to  Windermere 
Head).  On  the  south  and  south-east  it  is  bounded  by 
Morecambe  Bay  and  the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  it  ex- 
tends eastward  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  county,  except 
where  overlaid  by  the  carboniferous  series  of  Yorkshire. 
Tlie  rocks  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Lune  are  separated  from 
those  on  the  western  bank  by  an  enormous  fault,  which 
ranges  in  the  direction  of  that  river.  Middleton  and  the 
other  Fells  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lune  are  composed 
of  the  beds  of  the  middle  group  of  this  division.  The  exact 
age  of  this  upper  division  of  the  slates  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  appeal  to  the  organic  remains,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently abundant  in  the  first  or  uppermost,  and  in  the 
third  or  lowest  terms  of  the  series.  The  rocks  to  the  east 
of  Kendal  and  those  which  break  out  beneath  the  western 
<*st*arpment  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Underl)arrow 
Scar  abound  with  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  and  the  Coniston 
limestone  is  charged  with  Ix)wer  Silurian  crustacean  shells 
and  comls.  The  middle  term  is  unfortunately  without 
organic  remains,  and  in  the  absence  of  separating  calcare- 
ous bands  ''Aymestry  and  Wenlock  Iimestones\  Professor 
Sedgwick's  n^rrommendation  to  separate  the  wliole  upper 
division  of  the  slates  of  Westmoreland  into  two  groups,  an 
uy)per  and  a  lower,  seems  to  be  as  yet  the  safest  plan. 

These  uppermost  slates  are  harder  than  those  of  the 
lowest  series,  and  irive  1<)  the  mountains  formed  of  them 
a  more  angular  and  picturesque  outline  and  rugged 
surface  ;  but  they  do  not  in  these  respects  equal  the 
middle  series  of  slate  rocks,  which  form  mountains  of 
greater  elevation  and  more  picluroque  character.  Tlie 
mountains  formed  by  the  uppermost  slates  rarely  have 
a  height  of  inoo  feet,  being  inferior  not  onlv  to  the 
middle  slate  mountains  (Helvellj-n,  Langdale  Pikes,  &c.). 
but  also  to  the  limestone  mountains  of  the  Pennine  Chain. 
Among  the  n>cks  of  this  upp<Tmost  division  two  varieties 
appear  prt^doniinant :  '  the  highly  fissile,  nearly  homo- 
geneous variety,  with  little  appearance  of  mica;  and 
the  granular  sorts,  some  of  which  si)lit  with  micaceous 
surfaces  while  others  contain  disseminated  mica.  These 
micaceous  rocks  alternate  Irequeiitly  in  vertical  or  in- 
clined layers;  and  the  coarse  kind,  incapable  of  cleavage, 
with  less' mica  than  usual,  is  obsened  to  alternate,  under 
the  name  of  *•  galliard/*  with  the  homogeneous  variety, 
which  alone  is  worked  tor  slate.*  (Phillips,  in  (Jcologic'al 
Tranxartinnk,  2nil  series  vol.  iii.) 

Valuable  flacrstones  are  obtained  from  these  rocks  in 
many  places,  aud  copper  is  found  in  some  parts  of  them. 

•».  Carboni/frous  H'Kks.  iVt.— The  inspection  of  any  ac- 


curate geological  map  of  the  lake  distxict  will  at  onoi 
point  to  the  fact  that  a  mantle  of  carboniferous  rock»  liu 
at  one  period  continuously  extended  round  the  vrliole  of 
the  Cumbrian  slates.  On  the  north-east  of  the  line  we 
have  supposed  to  bo  drawn  from  the  foot  of  Ulleiwater  to 
Kavenstonedale,  the  belt  of  carboniferous  rocks  i«  still  an- 
broken,  and  resting  on  the  slates. 

The  mountain  limestone  occupies  all  the  county  north- 
east of  the  line  of  junction,  except  the  vallev  of  the  Eden,  | 
which  is  chiefiv  occupied  by  the  new  reU-sand»tone ;  ■ 
small  district  between  Appleby  and  Shap,  where  thc 
limestone  is  covered  by  the  coal-measures;  and  a  portion  of 
the  county  east  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kden,  where  the 
limestone  is  covered  by  the  millstone-grit  and  shale.  Tlie 
mountain  limestone  forms  the  mass  of  the  Pennine  Chain, 
attaining  in  Cross  Fell,  which  is  in  Cumberland,  but  close 
upon  the  border  of  Westmoreland,  a  height  of  2901  feet. 
Tlie  formations  of  the  mountain  limestone  observed  in  this 
county  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  scries.  Amone  them 
occurs  a  stratum  of  whin  sill,  or  basalt,  GO  feet  thick.  On 
the  steep  western  escarpment  of  the  Pennine  Chun  the 
subjacent  beds  of  old  red-sandstone  appear,  and  even  the 
slate  rocks  beneath  the  old  red-sandstone.  There  is  a  re- 
markable cavern  in  the  mountain  limestone  at  Dunall,  five 
miles  from  Duflon ;  and  there  are  several  lead-mines  neir 
Button,  where  antimoniated  lead-ore,  lead-ore  with  such  a 
superabundance  of  sulphur  as  to  take  fire  and  burn  on 
being  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  small  quantities  of 
malachite  are  obtained.  Beautiful  specimens  of  flos-feffi, 
or  arragonite,  of  snow-white  colour  and  satin-like  lustre, 
and  witherite,  of  clove -brown  colour  and  striated  texture, 
have  been  found  in  Dufton  mine.  There  are  copper-mines 
near  Orton  and  Kirby  Stephen, 

The  mountain-limestone  has  been  said  to  rest  commonly 
on  the  slates.  On  the  western  escarpment  however  of  the 
Pennine  Chain,  from  Cross  Fell,  15  miles  southward  to 
Highcup,  near  Murton,  the  old  red-sandstone  or  conglo- 
merate intervenes,  having  a  dip  conformable  to  that  of  the 
limestone.  It  is  observed  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Lune  near 
Orton,  and  lower  down  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mint  and  several  other  places  near  Kendal. 
It  appears  here  in  its  common  form  of  a  coarse  pudding- 
stone.  The  subjacent  slate,  which  is  coextensive  with  the 
old  red-sandstone,  forms  a  kind  of  broken  under  terrace 
along  the  escarpment,  and  is  bounded  on  its  west  side  by  a 
narrow  and  irregular  but  neariy  parallel  line  of  greenstone. 
This  small  slate  and  greenstone  district  is  distinguiihed  by 
three  loflv  conical  summits  or  *  pikes:'  Knock  Pike,  the 
most  northerly,  is  chiefly  composed  of  greenstone ;  Diif- 
ton  Pike,  near  Knock  Pike,  contains  both  greenstone  and 
slate ;  and  Murton  Pike,  the  southernmost  and  the  loftieA, 
appears  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  slate.  The  line 
of  junction  and  order  of  superposition  of  the  greenstone 
and  slate,  if  they  have  any  oruer,  have  not  been  dele^ 
mined.  Imperfect  roofing-slate  is  dug  on  LangdonMoor, 
near  Murton  Pike,  and  at  Middle  Rig ;  and  slate-pendb 
are  obtained  in  several  ];)laces.  Granitic  rocks  are  found 
in  this  district,  and  a  species  of  granite  used  for  fences  i» 
quarried  near  Dulton  Pike.  Shattered  and  confused  po^ 
lions  of  the  coal-measures  and  of  the  mountain-limestone 
beds  are  obserNcd  to  border  the  greenstone  on  the  we<  for 
about  three  miles  between  Melmerby  and  Kirkland.  The 
coal-scams,  which  are  very  thin,  are  often  quite  vertidL 
and  the  coal  has  been  extracted  by  sinking  perpendicularir 
downwards  as  in  a  well :  but  as' tho  seams  are  sooa  ksC 
without  any  clue  to  lead  to  their  recovery,  the  coal  is  nov 
seldom  worked. 

The  millstone-grit  is  found  only  on  the  eastern  border  of 

,  the  county,  covering  the  mountain  limestone  and  formiai 

I  the  summit  of  Rrownber  Fell,  Nine  Standards,  and  Hanging 

Stones,  in  Arkengarth  Forest,  in  the  Pennine  Chain,  « 

,  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden  near  its  head ;  ui 

of  Wild-Koar  Fell  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  valley,  it 

;  the  eastern  end  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  Mmin- 

:  tains.      In  the  coal-measures  which  rest  on  the  mountaii 

j  limestone  between  Appleln-  and  Shap  there  are  sevem 

;  coal-pits.    This  small  co:ilfield  is  covered  on  its  northtn 

side  bv  the  new  red-sandstone.    There  are  some  ooal-pili 

at  Helbeck  near  Brough. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  county  the  carbonifenNB 
limestone  appears  broken  up  by  enormous  laiilta  into 
detached  portions  with  wide  valleys  between  them :  OM 
large  mass,  with  several  outliers,' commences  about  two 
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parallel  to  the  Kent,  and  joins  that  rirer  by  a  nidden  bend 
to  the  west  near  Beetham.  The  length  of  the  Pool  with 
the  Underbarrow  is  about  9  miles;  en  the  Beelo  14  miles. 
The  Winster,  also  called  the  Pool,  rises  in  Westmore- 
land, and  flows  south,  10  miles,  along  the  boider  of  West- 
moreland, and  of  Fumess  in  Lancashire,  into  Morecambe 
Bay.  The  Leven,  which  flows  out  of  Windermere,  belongs  to 
Lancashire ;  but  the  Rothay  or  Raisebeck,  which  drains  the 
valley  of  Grasmere,  the  streams  which  drain  the  yallers  of 
Great  and  Little  Langdale,  and  the  Troutbeck,  whicn  all 
flow  into  Windermere,  and  maybe  regarded  as  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Leven,  belong  to  Westmoreland.  Eherwaier, 
Grasmere,  Rydal  Water,  and  some  other  small  lakes  or 
tarns,  are  connected  with  the  streams  which  flow  into 
Windermere.  The  position  and  dimensions  of  the  lakes  of 
Ulleswater  and  Haweswater  have  been  given  in  speak- 
ing of  the  mountains,  and  the  position  of  others  has  t)een 
noticed.  Though  Windermere  has  been  described  under 
Lancashiri  as  situated  in  that  county,  yet  in  Hodeson's 
'County  Surrey*  it  is  included  in  Westmoreland ;  and  *the 
Court  Kolls  at  Lowther  Castle  describe  the  fisheries  -which 
comprise  all  the  lake)  as  held  under  the  baronv  of  Kendal 
by  tne  pajrment  of  certain  lord*s  rents,  and  they  are  also 
rated  and  pay  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Westmoreland.* 

For  economical  or  commercial  purposes  the  riven  and 
lakes  of  Westmoreland  areoflittleunportance ;  but  in  com- 
bination with  the  rugged  mountains  and  the  secluded  valleys 
amid  which  they  are  found,  they  give  to  the  county  a  high 
degree  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains, sa3rs  Wordsworth,  in  his  ^  Scenery  of  the  I^es,' '  are 
endlessly  diversified,  sweeping  easily  or  boldly  in  simple 
majesty,  abrupt  and  precipitous,  or  soft  and  elegant.  In 
magnitude  and  grandeur  they  are  individually  inferior  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
island ;  but  in  the  comlnnations  which  they  make,  tower- 
ing above  each  other,  or  liftmg  themselves  in  ridges  like  the 
waves  of  a  tumultuous  sea,  and  in  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  surfaces  and  colours,  they  are  surpassed  by  none.* 
The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  turf,  rendered 
rich  and  green  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate ;  forming  in 
some  places  an  unbroken  extent  of  pasturage,  in  others  laid 
partially  bare  by  torrents  and  burstings  of  water  from  the 
mountains  in  heavy  rains.  Wood  is  not  abundant :  the 
want  of  timtier-trees  is  particularly  felt,  but  coppices  are 
tolerably  numerous.  Tlie  trees  are  chiefly  oak,  ash,  birch, 
and  a  few  elms,  with  underwood  of  hazel,  holly,  and  white 
and  Mack  thorns.  Scotch  firs,  l)eeches,  larches,  and  limes 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years.  Fern  is  commonly 
found  on  the  mountains ;  heath  and  furze  are  found  only 
in  places. 

The  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  winding,  and  in  many 
the  windings  are  abrupt  and  intricate ;  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys  is  for  the  most  part  formed  by  a  comparatively 
K|iacious  gently  declining  area,  level  as  the  surface  of  a 
lake,  except  where  broken  by  rocks  and  hills  that  rise  up 
.ike  so  many  islands  from  the  plain. 

The  small  size  of  the  lakes,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Switzerland  and  even  of  Scotland,  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  variegated  landscapes,  and  their  boundar}'-hncs 
are  either  gracefully  or  boldly  indented :  in  some  parts  rug- 
ged steeps,  admitting  of  no  cultivation,  descend  into  the 
water ;  in  others,  gently  sloping  lawns  and  rich  woods  or 
flat  and  fertile  meadows  stretch  between  the  margin  of  the 
jake  and  the  mountains.  The  margin  of  the  lakes  Is  gene- 
rally lined  either  with  a  fine  bluish  gravel  thrown  up  by 
the  water,  or  with  patches  of  reeds  andbulrushes ;  while  the 
surface  is  variegated  by  plots  of  water-lilies.  The  dispro- 
portionate length  of  some  of  the  lakes  would,  by  making 
their  appearance  approximate  to  that  of  a  river,  injure  their 
characteristic  beauty,  were  not  this  effect  prevented,  espe- 
cially in  Ulleswater  and  Haweswater,  by  the  winding 
bhape  of  the  lakes,  which  prevents  their  whole  extent  firom 
being  seen  at  once.  The  islands  are  neither  numerous  nor 
very  beautifUI.  The  water  is  remarkably  pure  and  crys- 
talline. What  are  locally  termed  tanis  am  small  lakes, 
belonging  mostly  to  small  valleys  or  circular  recesses. 
I^ucrhrigg  Tarn,  near  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Great 
and  little  Langdale,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifiil.  The 
mountain  tarns  are  difficult  of  accesa,  and  naked,  desolate, 
and  gloomy,  yet  impreidve  firom  these  very  charac- 
lenstics. 

The  streams  of  Westmoreland  are  rather  large  brooks 
ttian  rive^^  with  very  limpid  water,  allowin^their  rocky  or 


gravelly  beds  to  be  seen  to  a  great  depth.  The  nnnber 
of  torrenti  and  smaller  brooks,  with  their  waterfalls  and 
waterbreaks  or  rapids,  is  very  great  The  wide  sstuary  of 
the  Kent  presents  at  low-water  a  vast  expanse  of  sanda. 

The  lakes  and  tarns  abound  with  various  species  of  fiA, 
ai  trout,  eel,  baas,  perch,  tench,  roach,  pike,  char,  and  othcn. 
Sea-fi^  are  also  abundant  on  the  shore  of  Morecambe 
Bav. 

the  principal  coach-roads  in  the  county  are  the  nail- 
road  from  Lancaster  (to  which  the  mails  are  sent  from  Lon- 
don by  railway),  to  Cariisle  and  Glasgow ;  and  the  road 
(formerly  a  mail-road)  through  Stamford,  Newark,  Don- 
caster,  sind  Gretabridge,  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow.  The  Ca^ 
lisle  mail-road  enters  the  county  on  the  souUi  side,  at  Bap- 
ton-in-Kendal,  11  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  rana  north- 
ward by  Kendal,  Shap,  and  Brougham,  to  Penrith ;  before 
reaching  the  last-mentioned  town  it  crosws  the  Eamont 
into  Cumberland.  The  road  by  Newark  and  Gretabridge  to 
Carlisle  enters  the  county  on  tne  eastern  side  near  the  nead 
of  the  Greta  and  of  the  oeelah,  and  runs  north-weilwardbj 
Brough,  and  Bondgate,  a  suburb  of  Applebv,  to  Broughaa, 
where  it  joins  the  road  just  described.  Tnere  is  a  aeconi 
road  iVom  Lancaster  to  Kendal,  through  Milnthorpe,  cro» 
ing  the  Kent  at  Lev  ens  Hall.  Roads  lead  from  Keodd 
south-westward  to  Ulverstone  and  Dalton-in-Fumess ;  weit- 
ward  to  Bowness  and  across  Windermere  by  the  fenj  !• 
Hawkshead.  and  Coniston-Water  in  Fumess,  and  to  Kpt^ 
mont  and  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland ;  north-wetttward  1^ 
Ambleside  to  Keswick,  Cockermouth,  and  Workingtoa  ia 
Cumberland ;  north-eastward  by  Orton  to  Appleby,  witii  a 
branch  road  to  Kirkbv  Stephen  and  Brough ;  eastwaid  to 
Sedhergh,  Hawes,  Askrigg,  and  Richmond,  all  in  Yorfcdnie, 
with  a  branch  from  Sedl^rgh  to  Kirkbv  Stephen,  and  sonlb- 
eastwardby  Kirkby  Lonsdale  to  Settle',  Skipton,  Otley,  tai 
T^eds. 

Westmoreland  has  no  railwa}'s,  and  only  one  canal,  tli 
I^ncaster  Canal,  the  first  act  for  which  was  obtained  m 
1792.  This  canal  commences  on  the  east  of  Kendil, 
at  a  height  of  144)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ram 
southward  with  some  bends  by  Burton  in  KendaJ  to  F^n- 
caster  and  Preston  in  Lancashire.  Near  Burton  in  Kendal 
it  has  a  descent  of  G4  feet  bv  eight  locks.  The  canal  puHi 
through  a  tunnel  one-third  of  a  mile  longatltincarterureca, 
5  or  6  miles  south  of  Kendal,  and  is  carried  by  an  aquedoel 
bridge  over  the  Beelo  near  Milnthorpe.  About  twelve  aila 
of  the  canal  are  in  Westmoreland. 

Agriculture. — Although  this  county,  from  its 
ous  nature,  is  more  interesting  in  a  picturesque  than  in  M 
agricultural  point  of  view,  it  contains  some  very  fertile  vit 
lep,  in  which  there  are  as  many  well-cultivated  farma.  Tht 
climate  is  mild  and  moist  in  the  va]]e}-s :  the  highhillBe» 
dense  the  clouds  which  come  over  the  Atlantic,  uid 
frequent  and  abundant  rains,  which  keep  the 
green,  but  are  not  so  favourable  to  theripemng  of 
Much  snow  often  accumulates  in  winter.  The  _ 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  county,  which  ia  reckoined  tl 
contain  4.'3O,000  acres,  is  mountainous,  and  only  fit  for  sktip 
pastures  or  for  plantations  of  timl)er-treea.  Dr.  WilM% 
late  bishop  of  LlandafP,  who  was  a  native  of  tbit  coniK 
took  much  interest  in  the  increase  of  wooda,  and  ■■■ 
many  calculations  on  the  profits  of  planting,  wMekip 
pearcd  to  offer  great  advantages  to  those  who  wooM  » 


gage  in  this  speculation,  and  he  showed  a  good  exannl^ 
making  many  extensive  plantations  on  the  aides  of  bum 
hills  which  he  had  purchased. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  mostly  a  dry  gravelly  mmH 
composed  of  different  earths  washed  down  iVom  the 
and  forming  a  soil  well  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of 
of  which  great  crops  are  raised  on  some  weB-m     , 
farms.    Towards  the  east  and  north  of  the  countr  thafll 
is  more  inclined  to  clay ;  and,  unlesa  this  be  well 
the  land  is  too  wet,  in  spring  and  autumn,  to 
of  clean  and  careful  cultivation.    Wherever  the  wii 
no  sufiicient  outlet,  basins  of  peat  are  formed ;  bet 
are  not  so  extensive  as  they  are  in  many  other  hSBf 
tries,  owing  to  the  calcareous  rocks  which  fonn  them 
tum  of  a  great  part  of  the  hills,  and  which,  bein^ 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  water,  except  in 
where  they  form  the  lakes  which  m^ke  thb 
interesting  to  travellers. 

There  were  formerly  a  great  many  tmaB 
in  Westmoreland  who  were   called   Siatetmem^ 
Eitaietmen — ^men  who  held  land  of  their  owd» 
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Whitsun   week,    June    10 ;    Brougjh,    2nd    Thureday  in  | 
March,  2nd  Thursday  in  April,  Thursday  before  Whitsun-  j 
tide  ;  Boru|^h-hill,  September  30,  October  1;  Kendal,  March  , 
2K2,  April  21),  Noveml)er  8  and  9 ;   Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Octo- 
ber 5,  Holy  Thursday,  St.  Thomas's  day ;  Kirkby-Stephen,  ' 
Ist  Monday  before  March  20,  April  2^  Midsummer-day,  | 
September  30,  October  27;  Milnthorpe,  May  12,  October 
17 ;  Oiton,  May  3,  Friday  before  Whitsunday,  2nd  Fridny 
after  Old  Michaelmas-day;  Temple-Sowerby,  last  Thursday 
in  February,  March,  October,  2nd  Thursday  in  May. 

Divisions^  Towns,  ^-c, — ^The  name  of  Westmoreland  is 
commonly  taken  to  be  derived  from  its  physical  character 
and  position — the  West  Moor-land ;  and  to  this  derivation 
of  the  name  there  seems  no  solid  objection,  though  Messrs. 
Nicolson  and  Burn,  in  their  history  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  demur  to  it,  on  account  of  the  older  form  of 
the  name  bein^  always  Westmerland,  and  its  T^itinized 
form  Westmeria  or  Westmaria.  In  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, where  it  is  mentioned  a.d.  960,  it  is  called 
Westmoringaland.  Tlie  county  is  divided  into  two  ba- 
ronies— the  barony  of  Kendal,  which  appears  to  have 
been  antiently  a  part  of  Lancashire,  and  comprehended, 
80  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  several  places 
now  in  Lancashire  ;  and  the  barony  of  Westmoreland — 
sometimes  called  the  barony  of  Appleby,  sometimes  the 
bottom  of  West moi-eland— which  now  comprehends  some 
places  formerly  included  in  the  barony  of  Kendal.  Of 
Westmoreland,  under  that  name,  there  is  no  notice  in 
Domesday,  nor  any  survey  of  the  barony  of  Westmore- 
land ;  but  many  places  in  the  barony  of  Kendal,  and  some 
adjacent  places  m  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  are  men- 
tioned. There  was  a  sheriff  of  Westmoreland  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  the  barons  of  Kendal  contested 
his  right  of  jurisdiction  in  their  barony.  The  earldom  of 
Westmoreland  was  created  by  Richard  II.,  in  favour  of 
Ralph  Nevill  of  Raby.  Some  county  antiquaries  have 
thought  that  there  are  notices  of  an  earldom  of  Westmore- 
land about  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  There  is  some  di- 
versity in  the  customs  of  inheritance  in  the  two  baronies 
of  Kendal  and  Westmoreland :  in  other  respects  the  di- 
vision into  baronies  is  little  used. 

Another  division  is  into  four  wards,  which,  with  their 
areas,  relative  position,  and  population  in  1831,  are  as 
follows : — 


Name  of  Ward. 

East  ward     . 
Kendal  ward 
Lonsdale  ward 
West  ward    . 


rosition.     Arra  iu  Arrcs.  ropuUtion  in  1:^1. 
N.E.         182,080  14,455 


S.W. 
S.K. 
N.W. 


147,440 

:w,a5o 

118,120 
485,990 


5.440 

7,894 

65,041 


Tlie  town  of  Kendal  is  included  in  Kendal  ward.  Ken- 
dal and  I^nsdale  wards  are  in  the  barony  of  Kendal; 
the  East  and  West  wards  in  that  of  Westmoreland.  This 
latter  barony  had  antiently  three  wards — East,  Middle, 
and  West ;  but  the  Middle  ward  has  been  divided  between 
the  other  two. 

Westmoreland  has  no  city  ;  it  contains  the  county-town 
of  Appleby,  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Kendal,  and  the 
market-towns  of  Ambleside,  Brou^,  Biulon  in  Kendal, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Kirkby  Stephen,  Milnthorpe,  Orton,  and 
Shap.     Appleby  is  described  elsewhere.     fAppLEBV.] 

Kendal,  more  accurately  Kirkby  Kendal,  or  Kirkby  in 
Kendal,  t.  c,  the  kirk  or  church  town  in  the  dale  or  valley 
of  the  Ken  or  Kent,  is  in  Kendal  ward,  2C3  miles  from  the 
General  Post-OflSce,  lA)ndon,  viz.  241  miles  by  railway  to 
Lancaster,  and  thence  by  coach  22  miles.  It  was  made  a 
market-town  by  licence  from  Richard  1.,  and  became,  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign  of  Edwaitl  III., 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths 
(which  took  from  the  town  the  name  of  Kendals),  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  down  to  quite  modem  times :  indeed  the 
woollen  manufacture  is  not  quite  extinct  even  now.  The 
town  was  incorix)rated  in  1076  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Be- 
fore the  tninpike-road  was  made  m  1752,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pack,  horses  were  employed  weekly,  some  of  them 
making  two  joumeji  in  the  week,  in  bnnging  provisions 
and  merchandise  to  the  town,  or  in  taking  away  its  manu- 
factures ;  bcsidea  two  waggons  twice  a  week  from  Lan- 
caster, canying  in  all  about  sixty  horM-Ioads,  and  two  or 
three  carts  making  several  journeys,  and  canyinff  alto- 
gether about  forty  hoTK^oads  we«Uy  betwten  Kendal  and 


Millthorpe.  The  parish  of  Kendal,  which  extends  into 
Lonsdale  ward,  has  an  area  of  68,360  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  townships  or  chapelries,  each  separately 
maintaining  its  own  poor;  the  population  of  the  wliolc 
parish  in  1831  was  17,564.  The  parliamentary  borough 
comprehends  the  two  townships  of  Kirkby  Kendal  and 
Kirkland,  and  such  parts  of  the  township  of  Nether  Grave- 
ship  as  are  adjacent  to  the  township  of  Kendal.  The 
statistics  of  the  three  townships  in  1831  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

IlouiiM.  em^tjoyt-d  iu 

in-  Uniii-  Aijri-   Tnul«.    AH  IV^ 

luib.  Iiab.  Build.  ToUl.  culture.   Ire.    oUi«n.  TiAal.  wai. 

Kirkby  in  Kcu«Ul  S092    13      3        2110      67        153^        MS    Si51     14^11 

Kirkland  ...    289    49     ..  atS        2         2.«  70      30S      IJ»> 

Nether  GravMhip       63      3    ..  64       6  33         24        SS         312 

2444    67    1       2514      75        IdOl        M    ^    11^77 

This  statement  does  not  exactly  give  the  ftatiitics  of  the 
parliamentary  borouc^h,  since  it  includes  a  portion  of  the 
township  of  Nether  Gravcship  which  is  not  comprehended 
in  the  borough,  and  which  we  have  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing. The  difference  however  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  town  is  chiefly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  from  the 
right  or  western  bank  of  the  nver  Kent;  one  principal 
street  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  over 
which  are  three  stone  bridges;  another  principal  street 
branching  from  this  leads  to  Stramongate  bndge,  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  bridges.  The  ttreeta  are  mac- 
adamised, and  lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets  are  generally  good,  built  of  limestone  and 
roofed  with  blue  slate ;  many  of  those  in  the  narrow  streets 
or  lanes  opening  into  the  main  streets  are  old  houses, 
of  rough  stone  plastered.  The  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  stands  near  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
in  Kirkland  township ;  it  is  chiefly  of  late  perpendiculai 
character,  and  of  poor  workmanship,  remarluible  foi 
its  unusual  width,  which  is  110  feet,  as  compared  with  the 
length — 140  feet ;  the  nave  has  four  aisles,  imd  terminates 
at  the  east  end  in  five  divisions— one  the  chancel,  the 
other  four  chapels.  There  is  a  low  engaged  tower.  Tlie 
church  contains  a  wooden  ceiling  of  tolerable  workman- 
ship, and  a  little  screen-work.  There  are — a  church  or 
chapel  of  ease  (St.  George's)  handsomely  rebuilt  in  1841 
on  a  new  site  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kent,  another 
church  (St.  Thomas's)  erected  in  1K37,  several  dissentinc 
meeting-houses,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  atown-bw, 
a  house  of  industry,  and  a  house  of  correction.     A  smsU 

Sortion  of  the  town  is  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river 
lent,  and  on  the  same  side  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  cailk 
of  the  barons  of  Kendal,  consisting  of  the  outer  wall,  with 
two  round  and  two  s<juare  towei-s.  The  Castle-how,  or 
Castle  liaw  Hill,  an  antient  earthwork,  is  on  the  wvt  ads 
of  the  town,  opposite  the  castle.  It  consists  of  a  circutai 
mound,  having  a  ditch  and  rampart  round  its  base,  and  s 
shallow  ditch  and  a  breast-work  surrounding  its  flat  ton,  oi 
which  is  an  obelisk  erected  in  commemoration  oithe 
llevolution  of  1688. 

Considerable  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  Kendil; 
they  gave  employment  in  1831  (in  the  three  townships)  ts 
G77  men,  besides  women  and  children ;  the  articles  inidB 
were  cotton  checks,  kerseys  and  other  woollens,  hoscji 
blanketing,  fancy  waistcoat ing,  carpets,  girths,  hosiei|^ 
sackins:,  and  worsted.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  for  con 
and  pi-o visions,  and  is  the  only  market  of  consequence  ii 
the  county ;  there  are  three  yearly  fairs  for  horses,  hond 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  a  statute-fair  for  hiring  servanls. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  btf 
six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  with  a  conunisMi 
of  the  peace  ;  the  parliamentary  limits  have  been  adoj^ 
for  municipal  purposes,  and  the  borough  is  divided  Hii 
three  wards.  Quarter-sessions  are  held,  and  petty  sesBHi 
weekly ;  and  there  are  a  civil  court  which  takes  cognioMi 
of  actions  from  40s,  to  40/.,  and  a  Court  of  Rcqueitite 
debts  under  40s.  The  corporation  has  a  reTeaui  dt 
nearly  500/.  a  year  from  quit-rents  and  freehold  land  hI 
houses,  besides  several  wharfs  on  the  canal;  it  hMihl 
considerable  property  in  trust  for  charitable  >i8ea. 
Kendal  was  made  a  parliamentary  )>orough  by  the 

form  Act ;  it  returns  one  member.    The  number  of  vi 

in  1835-6  was  354;  in  183&-40  it  was  351 :  showing  ft  tf  J 
erease  in  four  yean  of  3.  ^i 
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7rt/.  Tlierc  were  in  the  wholu  parish,  in  1833,  nine  day- 
strhools  of  all  kinds,  with  237  scholaw,  namely,  36  boys, 
37  girls,  and  104  children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  return ; 
giving  about  one  in  eight  of  the  population  under  daily 
instruction.  There  were  also  four  Sunday-schools,  with 
from  1«2  to  102  scholars,  namely,  55  bojrs,  57  girls,  and 
from  70  to  80  children  of  sex  not  stated ;  giving  about  one 
in  ten  of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Kirkby  lA)nsdalc  (i.e.  church-town  in  the  dale  or  valley 
of  Lon  or  Lune)  is  in  lA)nsdale  wai-d,  t^HJJ  miles  from  the 
General   Post-office,  by  railway  to  I-anca*ter ;  15^  miles 
north-cast  of  Lancaster,  and  11^  south-west  of  Kendal. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  33,760  acres,  and  had,  in  1831, 
a  population  of  3M9.    Kirkby  Lonsdale  township  has  an 
area  of  2980  acres:  there  were  in  the  township,  in  1831, 
311  houses,  namely,  323  inhabited  and    18  unmhabited  ; 
with  a  population  of  332  families,  or  168C  persons :  about 
one-fourth  of  the  population  was  agricultural.  The  to>vn  is 
on  the  right  or  west  l>ank  of  the  Lune,  over  which  is  an  an- 
tient  stone  bridcrc :  it  consists  of  several  streets,  the  three 
principal  meeting  in  the  market-place  in  the  centre :  the 
streets  are  lighted,  but  not  paved.    Tlie  houses  arc  well 
built  of  fi-eestone  and  roofed  with  slate.    The  church  is 
large,  120  feet  long  and  102  feet  broad,  divided  into  four 
aisles  or  portions  by  three  rows  of  pillars  ;  it  contains  some 
antient  portions  amid  many  alterations,  and  has  a  s(]uare 
tower  sixty-eight  feet  high,  with  a  peal  of  six  good  bells. 
There   are  two  or  three    meeting-houses  for  dissenters. 
There  is  a  small  manufacture  of  canvas  and  linens,  which 
gave  employment,  in  IKH,  to  about  18  men.    The  market 
is  on  Thur^ay,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs,  two  for 
cattle  and  one  for  woollen  cloth.    The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  2'A)/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in 
the  rural  deanery  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.    There  are  five 
chapels  in  the  parish,  to  the  perpetual  curacies  of  which, 
having  each  a  clear  yearly  value  of  from  (>G/.  to  85/.,  the 
vicar  presents.    There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  183.'!, 
fifteen  day-schools  of  all   kinds,  with  from  471  to  481 
scholars,  namely,  222  boys,  159  girls,  and  from  90  to  UK) 
children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  return :  giving  nearly  one 
in  eight  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.    There 
were  eleven  Sunday-schools,  with  544  scholars,  namely, 
231  lH>ys,  273  girls,  and  40  children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the 
returns :  giving  nearly  one  in  seven  of  the  population  under 
instniction  on  Sunday. 

Kirkby  Stephen  is  in  East  ward,  279J  miles  from  the 
GenerarPost-oflice,  London,  by  railway  to  LancasttT,  from 
which  town  it  is  diitant  3«j  miles  north-nortli-west ;  it  is 
23 J  miles  north-we.^t  of  Kendal.  The  pari-sh  of  Kirkby 
Stephen  ^with  that  pail  of  the  town.ship  of  Kaber  which 
extends  into  Brough  paii^h,  but  is  included  with  Kirkby 
Stephen  in  the  ]K)pulation  return)  has  an  area  of  31,870 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  2798 :  the  township 
of  Kirkby  Stephen  had,  in  18:U,  252  houses,  namely,  239 
inhabited,  12  uninhabited,  and  1  building ;  with  a  popula- 
tion of  311  famihes,  or  lUK)  persons:  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  jiopulation  of  the  township  was  asrricultural. 

The  town  is  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Eden,  and 
consists  principally  of  one  street  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  parallel  to  the  river,  neither  ])avcd  nor  lighted.  The 
houses  are  generally  pretty  good.  Tlie  church  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  principal  street,  and  is  a  large  antient 
building  with  a  scjuare  tower.  There  is  a  modern  market- 
house.  Kirkby  Stephen  has  no  nianuf:icture ;  but  there 
an>  copper  and  lead  mines  in  the  parish,  and  slate-quarries 
and  coal-pits,  which  give  employment  to  a  few  men.  The 
market  is  on  Monday  for  com,  flour,  oatmeal,  and  pro- 
visions :  there  are  several  yearly  fairs  or  great  markets  tor 
cattle,  horses,  blankets,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods ; 
and  two  statute-fairs  for  hiring  servants.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  .THJ/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house,  III  the  rural  deanery  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  There  are  chapels  at 
Mallcrstang  and  Soulby  in  the  parish,  the  pi'rpetual  cura- 
cies of  which  are  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  G4/.  and  78/. 
respectively.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833, 
fourteen  dav-schools,  with  from  3(J7  to  :172  scholars, 
namely,  149  l>oys,  82  girls,  and  from  136  to  141  children  of 
hex  not  stated  in  the  return:  giving  two  in  fifteen  of  the 
wluiU'  ponul.it  ion  under  daily  instruction.  Tliere  were 
three  Smulay -schools,  with  17 1  scholar^  namely,  100  bo}'8 
aud  71  girls ;  giving  one  iu  bixtcen  of  the  population  under 


instniction  on  Sundays.    Several  of  the  schooU  hare 
endowments. 

Millthorpe,  Milthorpc,  or  Milnthorpc,  is  in  HcvenlMa 
parish,  in  Kendal  ward,  256.}  miles  from  the  General  Port- 
office,  London,  by  railway  to  Lancaster ;  ir>^  milea  noilk 
of  l^ncaster,  and  about  8  south  of  Kendal.    HevenfaiB 
parish  has  an  area  of  19,350  acres  and  had,  in  Iffl],  a 
population  of  41G2:    the  township  of  Millthorpe  wkli 
Heversham  has  an  area  of  2590  acres;  there  wen. it 
18:}!,  in  the  township  298  houses,  namely*,  280  inhabited 
and  18  uninhabited ;  with  a  population  o!  288  families,  or 
liiOO  persons :  about  a  third  of  the  population  was  acri- 
cultural.    Tlie  town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  fiver 
Heelo.  and  consists  chieflv  of  one  long  street  runninir  (nm 
e:ist  to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  over  whiirh.  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  town,  is  a  bridge  of  one  arch.    The 
houses  are  many  of  them  neat,  some  of  thea  handsome* 
Tlie  church  of  ilever»]iam  is  about  a  mile  north  of  (ho 
town :  it  was  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  k.d.  IGOl:  there  are 
an  episcopal  church  or  chapel,  and  an  Independent  meet- 
ing-house in  the  town.     Alillthorpe  is  a  member  of  thf 
port  of  I^ncaster:  small  vestsels  ny  the  help  of  the  tiii 
get  up  the  river  to  the  town.    Hiere  are  some  manufa» 
tures  of  worsted  and  woollens:  these  branches  of  indu^ 
in  18:H,  employed  38  men  in  the  township  and  45  in  oikv 
])Hrts  of  the  parish.    Tliere  are  'or  were  a  few  years  nnei} 
fiax  and  paper  mills,    llie  market  is  on  Friday,  and  tboi 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,    llie  living  of 'HcvcnhM 
is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  516/.,  with  a 
criebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Kendal,  in  the  anl^ 
deaconry  of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester:  lip 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  chapel  at  Millthorpe  is  in  the  A 
of  trustees  ;  its  value  was  not  returned.  There  vrcre  intkl 
whole  parish,  in  183:),  twenty-three  day-schools  of  all  kiai( 
with  about  800  schokir;«,  namely,  403  boys  and  314  giih 
and  77  children  of  sex  not  di&tmguishcd  in  the  rctuias; 
giving  nearlv  one  in  five  of  the  poinilation  under  daily  j^ 
st ruction.     There  were  two  Sunday-schools,  and  threie  fC 
the  day-schools  were  Sunday-schools  also :  the  whole  oot- 
tained  380  scholars,  namely,  183  boys,  142  girls,  and  85 
children  of  sex  not  stated ;  giving  one  in  eleven  of  the 
population  under  instruction  on  Sundays. 

Orton  (antiently  Scar  Overton)  is  in  the  East  ward,  27T 
miles  from  the  General  Post-office,  l^ndon,  by  railway  to 
l^ancaster,  and  then  through  Kendal,  from  which  town  il 
is  distant  14  miles  north-north-west.  The  puish  has  as 
area  of  21,4:10  acres.  There  were  in  it,  m  1831,  30 
!  houses,  namely,  295  inhabited,  1 1  uninhabited,  and  p 
\  buildinir,  with  a  population  of  311  families,  or  1501  i^ 
dividuals.  lliese  returns  include  a  small  portion  of  Shy 
and  Kendal  parishes.  We  have  no  means  of  deteiniiniv 
what  part  of  the  i>opuI.ation  was  in  the  town  or  its  inui^ 
diate  neighbourhood  ;  but  from  two-thirds  to  three-faaijl 
were  agricultural.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  " 
gular  street,  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  church,  w 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  is  an  antient  building 
a  low  embattled  tower:  it  contains  a  monument  to 
Richard  Bum,  vicar  of  the  parish,  author  of  the  '  Ji 
of  the  Peace '  and  »  P>cle>irthtical  I-aw,'  and  one  of 
authors  of  the  *  History  of  Westmoreland  and  Ci 
!  land.*  A  small  manufacture  of  canvas  and  linen  is  a 
I  on  in  the  parish ;  it  employed  about  ten  men  in  1831. 
market,  which  is  of  little  importance,  is  held  on  Fn 
I  there  is  a  yearly  fair,  and  a  fair  or  great  market  is 
I  on  Fridav,  once  a  furtniirht  from  aller  Vrhit>untidc  to 
feast  of  f)t.  Simon  and  St.  .Tude.  Tliere  are  the  remaitt 
of  a  beacon,  and  of  an  old  toil  or  encampment,  a  laflt^ 
tumulus,  and  some  other  anti<p\ities  in  the  neighl)oniliOol 
Tlie  living  of  Orton  is  a  vicarajrc,  of  the  clear  ycvlv  valB^ 
I  of  IW/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery*  oi  Wei^< 
moreland,  in  the  archdeaconr}-  and  diocese  of  CarM^ 
There  are  no  episcopal  chapels* in  the  parish,  but  there  il 
a  Methodist  meeting-house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  is 
]8:)3,  five  day-schools,  with  230  scholars,  namely.  92  bq|b 
rhi  ^irls,  and  'Ki  children  of  sex  not  st.ited  in  the  retum 
^ivmg  aliout  two  in  thirteen  of  the  jwpulation  under  (kuf 
instruction.  Three  of  the  schools  (one  of  them  a  gramni^, 
school  with  52  boys  and  25  girls ^  had  small  endowmcalik 
Tliere  was  one  Sunday-school  with  75  scholars,  namelytV 
bo3rs  and  40  girls ;  giving  one  in  twenty  of  the  popuT  "^ 
under  instruction  on  Sunday.  . 

Shap  (antiently  Hep  or  Heppe)  is  in  the  West  waiil,S 
miles  Irom  the  General  Post-office,  I.undon,  by  railway^ 
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the  county  on  Uie  east  side,  and  crossing  Stainmoor,  ran 
norlli- west  ward  by  Brouf;li,  Warcop,  Bondj^atc,  and  Clap- 

Sergate,  snbiirbs  of  Ai)pUi)y,  Kirkby  Thorc,  and  Temple 
owcrby,  to  Brougham,  wlierc  it  crossed  tlic  Kamont  into 
Cumberland.  Between  Brough  and  Kirkby  Thore  it  is 
(or  was  ti  few  veai"s  since)  tolerably  pciioct :  it  is  there  six 
yards  wide,  ant!,  on  level  ground,  is  foi-med  of  three  layers  of 
stone,  of  the  aggregate  thick ne^^s  of  a  yard,  the  lowest  layer 
being  the  largest.  In  other  i)laccs  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  gravel  or  of  flint.  A  road  called  *The  Maiden  Way' 
bmnched  oft*  from  tliis  al  Kiikby  Thore  and  ran  northward 
over  the  mooi-s  to  Caervorran,  one  of  the  stations  on  the 
Roman  Wall,  in  Northumberland.  An  antient  camn  or 
fort,  an  oblong  ([uadrangle  of  irregular  form,  stands  on 
the  line  of  the  Roman  Way  (whicli  masses  through  the 
camp)  east  of  Staimnoor,  aiid  so  exactly  on  the  border  of 
Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  that  part  of  the  camp  is  in 
each  county.  The  fragment  of  Re-C'ross  or  Re  re-Cross,  the 
antient  boundarj'-markof  the  Scottish  principality- of  Cum- 
berland, and  now  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkslure,  stands 
inside  the  camp.  A  square  stone  i'ort  calKil  Maiden  Castle, 
defended  by  two  ramparts,  an  inner  one  of  stone  with  a 
small  ditch,  and  an  outer  one  of  earth  with  a  dileh,stands 
on  the  line  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  camp 
just  noticed. 

Tlie  Antonine  station  or  town  Verterac  is  by  Horsle^'  and 
other  antiquaries  fixed  at  Brough.  Mr.  Reyntdds,  m  his 
*Ifer  Britanniarum,'  fixes  Verterac  at  Bowes  in  Yorkshire 
(which  Horsley  and  other  antiquaries  regard  as  having 
been  the  Lavatra?  of  Antoninus),  and  considers  Brough  as 
having  been  the  Brovonacir;  of  Antoninus.  Brovonacx»  is 
by  Ilorslcy  and  others  fixed  at  Kirby  Thore,  to  the  soutii- 
east  of  wmch  village,  on  Speedy  Moor,  are  the  remains  of  a 
camp  or  fort  called  Whelp  Castle,  at  the  place  seemingly 
where  the  Maiden  Way  diverged  from  the  principal  Ro- 
man road.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  camp  or  fort,  if 
not  on  the  site  of  it,  the  remains  of  buildings,  con^sting  of 
walls  and  arched  chambei-s  or  vaults  ;  a  Roman  altar,  with 
the  inscription  *  Fortunae  Ser\  atrici ;'  unis,  caHhon  vessels, 
and  other  antiquities,  have  been  dug  up.  A  Roman  in- 
scription, 'Deo  Belatvcadro  lib.  votvm  fecit  lolvs,*  was 
dug  up  here. 

The  Brocavum  of  Antoninus  is  fixed  by  Iloi-sley  and 
others  al  Brougham.  Mr.  Reynolds  thinks  Brocavum  to 
be  the  same  as  Brovonacu'  which  he  fixes  atBrouy:h  :  but  a 
comparisen  of  the  second  iter  of  Antoninus  with  thu  filUi, 
leads  us  to  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  lliey  are  dilferent 
places.  Some  antiquaries  have  prop..aed  to  fix  the  Abal- 
faba  of  the  Notitia  at  Appleby,  misled  apparently  by  the 
similarity  of  the  names  ;  and  perhaps  for  a  similar  reason 
Amboglanna  has  been  identified  with  Aml)Ieside :  but  by 
Hoi-sley  and  most  other  antiquaries,  Amboglanna  and 
Aballaba  are  fixed  resnectivelv  at  Burdoswald  and  Watch 
Cross,  on  the  hue  oftne  Wall.  Ilorsley  proposed  to  fix 
the  Calatum  ,KaXar<ii'  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Brigantes,  v.liich  is  apparently  tile  same  as  the  Galacum  of 
Antoninus'  at  Appleby  ;  Canulen  had  identified  it  wiih  the 
station  at  Whelp  Cjustle  near  Kirkby-Thore ;  otheis  pro- 
pose to  fix  it  at  Kendal.  The  Alone  of  Antoninus,  or,  in 
the  X(ititi;u  Alione,  which  lloisley  fixes  at  Whitley  Castle 
in  the  sonth-WLst  corner  of  Northumberland,  otheis  pro- 
>ose  to  fix  at  Ambleside,  \\lu're  the  cvidful  traces  of  a 
ioma!\  station  or  town  have  been  observed  :  and  throuijh 
whieli  a  Roman  road  lan  from  Kendal  in  the  dircetion  of 
Keswick,  Iloi-sley  would  fix  the  Diclis  of  the  Xotitia  at 
AmbJ^de. 

^T  number  of  Roman  inacriptions  have  been  found  in 
kVestmorelaiul,  several  of  which  are  irivtii  hi  Ilorsley *s 
'Britannia  Romana:'  none  of  tliemhowevi  rashist  usin  fix- 
ing the  position  of  the  seveial  towns  mentioned  above. 

Tliere  area  lunnber  of  cam|)s  and  eaithen  forts  indiffer- 
ent places  ;  thouL^h  it  is  doubtful  to  what  period  sonu>  of 
them  are  to  be  refened.  Near  the  south  end  of  Dun  Fell, 
on  Milburn  Forest,  is  a  round  camp  or  fort,  surrounded 
with  deep  ditches,  called  *  Green  Castle.*  An  altar,  with 
the  hiscnption  dec  silvano,  was  found  here.  Thete  are 
several  appearances  of  camps  and  roads  on  the  waste 
ground  of  Milbum  Fijrest.  At  the  end  of  Vanwath-wiuKl, 
unthc  west  bank  of  the  Lowther,  up]H)site  ]<owther  Hall, 
is  another  round  fort  called  '  Cast  1  est eads :'  and  at  the 
south  end  of  Kamont  bridi;e  is  a  circular  enclosure,  fonned 
by  a  lolty  embankment  with  a  ditdi  inside,  which  Mime 
have  supposed  tu  be  a  til  ling-ground  of  the  middle  ages. 


\ 


It  is  called  *  Arthur's  round  table/    At  Tebay  near  ( 

on  the  banks  of  the  Lune,  is  a  circular  mound  with  at 

round  it,  partly  washed  away  by  the  stream.     At 

Bottom  near  Great  Asby  are  a  number  of  barrows,  i 

deep  trench  and  a  breast -woric  on  two  sides  of  the  g 

which  they  occupy ;  and  at  Sandford,  between  Warco 

Appleby,  near  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  are  some 

barrows,  two  small  camps,  and  the  ruins  of  a  sniull 

foit,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  immense  thickness  am 

with  reil  stone  strongly  cemented  with  lime  and  Rant 

There  are  some  monmnents  generally  reganled  as  I 

cal.    Near  'Arthur's  Round  Table'  wa^.  found  in 

under  an  artificial  hillock,  a  complete  circle  ui  si  on 

closing  an  area  nine  feet  in  ilianieter,  and  ba\ing 

centre  a  slab  of  stcme,  sujiported  on  blocks  or  pdJara 

same  material.     Mayborou;:li  Castle,  in  the  same  i 

bomhood,  is  a  circulslr  endosmv  of  loose  stones,  ha vi 

entrance  on  the  east.    The  area  enclosed  by  it  uabt 

yards  (some  accounts  make  it  about  100  yanUi  in  d. 

ter ;   near  the  middle  is  (or  was;  a  large  stone  thrte 

higli  (^other  accounts  make  it  twelve  feet  highland  ii 

se\en  lectin  girths;  and  formerly  there  were  seven] 

stones.    The  stone  barrier  ^vhich  forms  the  enclof 

now  in  ruins  and  is  thinly  covered  with  trees  and  bi 

some  accounts  make  it   in  its  present  ruined  state 

yards  thick  at  the  base.     On  the  waste  near  Heltt 

tween  the  rivers  Lowther  and  Eamont,  is  a  remi 

upright  stone  called  *  Ilelton-Coiwtone,'  and  about  i 

ter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  it  is  a  circle  of  ston« 

yards  in  diameter,  called  *  the  Druids'  Cross.'  Anothe; 

twenty-one  yaids  in  diameter,  called  *  the  Cocls-i 

stands  at  the  head  of  KUerbeck,  in  the  neighbourh 

Ulleswater;  and  there  is  a  large  cairn  on  the  descet 

the  moor  towards  Pooley,  at  the  lower  end  of  Ullcj 

Tltere  is  a  circle  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  formed  oi 

stones,  on  lowther  Scar;  aiul  near  Shaparethc  rem 

two  converging  lines  of  huge  stones  of  unhcvm  g 

called  *  Carl  Lofts.'   Pennant,  who  has  described  this 

ment,  assigns  it  to  the  Danes.    In  Gunnerkild  Bottoo 

Shap,  is  a  circle  of  stones  called  '  the  Druids*  Tt* 

which  has  certainly  been  used  for  a  burying-place. 

Westmoreland  was  probably  conquered  bythe  Ani 
Northunibria,  under  EcglVid,  who  took  several  distri 
tween  the  Kibble  and  Cartmel  and  Carlisle  from  th« 
brian  Britons,  about  a.d.  GS;").  It  became  i>art  of  th 
dom  of  Northunibria,  of  which  it  shareii  the  fate 
county  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Saxon  Chi 
where  it  is  called  '  Westmoringaland.*  It  is  there  rt 
to  have  been  i availed  (a.d.  iHiG'  in  the  reign  of  Et 
Thored  the  .son  of  Guntier,  probably  a  Danish  ch 
In  the  later  Anirlo-Saxon  anil  in  the  eailier  Anglo-? 
period  it  is  said  to  have  been  included  in  the  king 
principality  of  Cumbria,  held  by  the  heir  prtsumj 
the  crown  of  Seotland.  Williaurthe  Conqueror  crtc 
baronies  of  Westmoreland  and  Kendal.  Little  n* 
the  county  occurs  in  history,  except  in  the  record  c 
of  the  Scott i>h  invasions.  Appleby  Castle  was  ta 
William  of  Set »t land  and  the  town  destroyed  a.d 
and  the  town  was  acfain  destioyul  by  the  Scots  in  th 
of  Richard  IL  The  barony  ol  Kendal  was  held  by  the  1 
of  Taillebois  orTalebois,  who  alter  a  time  took  the  i 
De  I-ancastre,  and  Fitz-ReinlVid,  the  numbers  ol 
family  also  took  the  name  of  De  Lanca-stre.  Th 
line  oi  the  family  failinc:,  the  inheritame  was  dividi 
part,  ealled  *  the  Riehmond  Fee,'  came  to  the  L 
family:  an«>ther  i)ail,  *  the  ^Faniuis  Fee,'  to  th 
family,  alterwnids  by  marriage  to  the  Parrs;  and  ll 
part  the  *Lundey  Fie,'  to  the  fnuiily  of  Thwentr.  atl 
of  Lundey.  The  barony  of  We>fmoreland  was 
united  \\ii*h  tiiat  of  ( 'umberland,  and  held  by  tht-  fa 
De  Me>e!iirii>,  and  then  by  other  families,'  unliL 
feiture  of  Ilni::!!  de  Mor\ille,  one  of  the  murdt 
lliomas  a  Becket,  it  cauu*  t»>  the  crown.  It  was  i 
by  John  to  Robert  de  Vi'teriixmt,  in  whose  farail 
niained  for  a  time,  then  ])assed  to  the  Clift'i-rds.  who  1 
also  earls  of  ( 'mnberland,  atterwaitls  to  the  Tuttoi 
ofThaiiet.  The  earldom  of  We.stnuaeland  was  ere: 
Richaid  II.  in  favour  of  Ralph  Nevill  of  Rab\,  wlio: 
held  the  earldom  until  it  was  fort'eited  by  Cliarles 
wlio  was  one  of  the  leadei-s  of  the  great  ri'»ing  in  th 
against  Queen  ElizalK'th. 

The  castles  of  Apnleby  [Al>im.kuy],   Kendal,  I 
Buley,  Howgill,  and  Bi-ougham,  with  Shap  Abbey, 
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the  county  on  Ihc  east  side,  and  crossing  Stainmoor,  ran 
north-westward  by  Broujjli,  Warcop,  Bondj^ate,  and  Clai>- 

Serjjate,  suburbs  of  Ai)i)lci)y,  Kirkby  Thore,  and  Tcmplo 
owcrby,  to  Broiiijhani,  where  it  crossed  the  Eamont  into 
Cumberland.  Hot  ween  Brough  and  Kirkby  'fhore  it  is 
(or  was  a  few  veai-s  since)  tolerably  pcifect :  it  is  there  six 
yards  wide,  an  J,  on  level  ground,  is  formed  of  three  layers  of 
stone,  of  the  agj^regate  thickness  of  a  yard,  the  lowest  layer 
being  the  largest.  In  other  places  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  gravel  or  of  flint.  A  road  ciilJtd  *Tlie  Maiden  Way' 
branched  ofl*  from  Ihis  at  Kirk  In  Thore  and  ran  northward 
over  the  moors  to  Caervorran,  one  of  the  stations  on  the 
Roman  Wall,  in  Northumberland.  An  antient  camphor 
fort,  an  oblong  quadranjrle  of  irregular  form,  stands  on 
the  line  of  the  Roman  Way  i  whicli  uasses  through  the 
eamp"^  east  uf  Stainmoor,  arid  .^o  exactly  on  the  border  of 
Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  that  part  of  the  camp  is  in 
each  county.  Tlie  frajrment  of  Re-Cross  or  Rerc-Cross,  the 
antient  boiindary-mark  of  the  Scottish  principality'  of  Cum- 
berland, and  now  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshfre,  stands 
inside  the  camp.  A  square  stone  fort  calKil  Maiden  Ciu»tle, 
defended  by  two  ramparts,  an  inner  one  of  stone  with  a 
nmall  ditch,  and  an  outer  one  of  caiHi  with  a  diich,standj> 
on  the  line  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  camp 
just  noticed. 

The  Antonine  station  or  town  Vertene  is  by  Ilorsle^'  and 
other  antiquaries  iixcd  at  Brough.  Mr.  Reynulds,  m  his 
•Iter  Britanniarum,'  fixes  Verterac  at  Bowes  in  Yorkshire 
(which  Horslcy  and  other  antiquaries  regard  as  having 
been  the  Lavatrao  of  Antoninus),  and  considers  Brough  as 
having  been  the  Brovonacie  of  Antoninus.  Brovonaca'  is 
by  Horslcy  and  others  fixed  at  Kirby  Thore,  to  the  south- 
east of  which  village,  on  Speedy  ^loor,  are  the  rem:unsofa 
camp  or  fort  called  Whelp  Castle,  at  the  place  seemingly 
where  the  Maiden  Way  diverged  from  the  piincipal  Jlo- 
man  road.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  cami)  or  fort,  if 
not  on  the  site  of  it,  the  remains  of  buildings,  couNi^ting  of 
walls  and  arched  chambers  or  vaults  ;  a  Roman  altar,  with 
the  inscription  *  Fortune  Servatrici ;'  unis,  earthen  vessels, 
and  other  antiquities,  Iiave  been  dug  up.  A  Roman  in- 
scription, 'Deo  Belatvcadro  lib.  votvm  fecit  lolvs,'  was 
dug  up  here. 

The  Brocavum  of  Antoninus  is  fixed  by  Horsley  and 
ntb.ers  at  Broucham.  !\Ir.  Reynolds  thinks  Brocavum  to 
be  the  same  as  Ijrovonacje  which  he  fixes  at  Brough  :  but  a 
comparison  of  the  second  iter  of  Antoninus  with  the  fillh, 
leads  Ui»  to  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  dilfcrent 
places.  Some  antiquaries  have  ])ro|Kided  to  fix  the  Abal- 
faba  of  the  Xotitia  at  Applt-by,  misted  ap])arently  by  the 
similarity  of  the  names  ;  and  perhaps  for  a  similar  rt-ason 
Amboglanna  has  been  identified  with  Aml)leMde :  but  by 
Hon>ley  and  most  other  antiquaries,  And)L)<;lanna  and 
AballaDa  are  fixed  resnectivcly  at  BurdoswaKi  and  Watch 
Cross,  on  the  line  oftiie  Wall.  Ilorsley  proposed  to  fix 
the  Calatum  Ka.Xaror  of  Ptolemy,  one  oVthe  towns  of  the 
Brigantes,  which  is  apparently  the  simie  as  the  Galacum  of 
Antoninus^  at  Appleby  ;  Camden  haxl  identified  it  with  the 
station  at  Whelp  Caitle  near  Kirkby-Thore  ;  otheis  pro- 
pose to  fix  it  at  Kendal.  The  Alone  of  Antoniiuis,  or,  in 
the  Xulitiiu  Alione,  which  IIoisU'v  fixes  at  Wiiitlt-y  Castle 
inllie  !"i'Uth-\vcst  corner  of  Noi-thumberlaiul,  otheis  pro- 
i>osi'  to  fix  at  Anibli'sido,  where  the  eviJfSil  traces  of  a 
Roman  station  i»r  town  havt*  been  observed  :  and  thruui»li 
whieli  a  Roman  road  lan  fioui  Kendal  in  the  dirtrtion  of 
Ko'ivick.  Hui-sley  would  fix  the  iJictis  of  the  Xotitia  at 
Amble»ide. 

A  number  of  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
Wi'stmoreland,  several  of  whuh  are  given  in  Ilor&ley's 
*  Britannia  Rumana:'  none  of  1  hem  however  assiM  us  in  fix- 
ing the  iK)Mtion  of  the  se\eial  tuwns  mentioned  abuve. 

Tliere  aie  a  number  of  camps  and  eaithen  furts  indiffer- 
ent places  ;  thiuiirh  it  is  doubtful  to  what  period  some  of 
them  ,are  to  be  leferred.  Near  the  south  end  of  Dun  Fell, 
on  Milburn  Forest,  is  a  round  camp  or  fort,  surrouniled 
with  deep  ditches,  called  *•  Green  Cu.stlu.'  An  altar,  with 
the  inscription  dec  silvand,  w;is  found  here.  There  are 
seveial  appearances  of  camps  and  i-oads  on  the  waj»tc 
ground  of  Milbuni  Forest.  At  the  end  i»f  Yanwath-wood, 
on  the  weat  bank  of  the  Lowther,  opposite  lAn\ther  Hall, 
is  another  nmnd  fort  called  *  Cafttlesteads :"  and  at  the 
south  end  of  Eamont  bridce  is  a  circular  enclosure,  formed 
by  a  lolty  embankment  with  a  ditch  inside,  which  M)me 
have  supposed  tu  be  a  til  ting-ground  of  the  middle  ages. 


It  is  called  *  Arthurs  round  table.'    At  Tebay  near  C 

on  the  banks  of  the  Lune,  is  a  circular  mound  >fcilh  ati 

round  it,  partly  washed  away  by  the  btream.     At 

Bottom  near  Great  Asby  are  a  number  of  bairow»,  ^ 

deep  trench  and  a  breast -work  on  two  sides  of  the  ^ 

which  they  occupy ;  and  at  Sandford,  between  \Yarcoi 

Appleby,  near  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  aro  some 

barrows,  two  small  camps,  and  the  ruins  of  :i  small  i 

foit,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  immense  thieknes*  hpJ 

with  red  stone  strongly  cemented  with  lime  sind  sand 

There  are  some  monuments  geneially  reganlt-d  asU 

cal.    Near  'Arthur's  Round  Table"  was  found  in 

under  an  artificial  hillock,  a  complete  circle  of  stoni 

closing  an  area  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and   lKL\iiigi 

centre  a  slab  of  stone,  sui)ported  on  blocks  or  pilian  t 

same  material.     Maybon>uuh  Ca*tle,  in  the  same  n 

bomhood,  is  a  circular  enelo^ure  of  loose  stones,  havn 

entrance  on  the  east.    The  area  enclo>ed  by  il  iiiabu 

yards  (some  accounts  make  it  about  100  yanls)  in  di 

ter ;   near  the  middle  is  (or  was)  a  large  btonc  three 

high  ;other  accounts  make  it  twelve  feet  highland  l« 

seven  feet  in  girth-;  and  formerlv  there  were  several 

stones.    The  stone  barrier  which  forms  the  encloii 

now  in  ruins  and  is  thinly  covered  with  trees  and  bu 

some  accounts  make  il   in  its  present  ruined  state 

yards  thick  at  the  base.     On  the  wa«itc  near  Hello; 

tween  the  rivers  Lowther  and  Eamont,  ia  a  rerau 

upriirht  stone  called  *  lIelton-Coi)stone,*  and  about  a 

ter  of  a  mile  to  the  norih  of  it  is  a  circle  of  stone 

yards  in  diameter,  called '  the  Druids*  Cross.'  Another 

twenty-one  yards  in  diameter,   called  *  the  Coels-s 

stands  at  the  heail  of  EUerbeek,  in  the  neighbourh 

Ullcswater;  and  there  is  a  large  cairn  on  the  desccn 

the  moor  towards  I'ooley,  at  tiie  lower  end  of  Ullcs 

There  is  a  circle  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of 

stones,  on  I>owther  Scar;  ami  near  Shap  are  the  remi 

two  converging  lines  of  huge  stones  of  unhewn  g 

called  *  Carl  Lofts.'   Pennant,  who  has  described  this 

mtnt,  assigns  it  to  the  Danes.    In  Gunnerkild  Bott4*n: 

Shap,  is  a  circle  of  stones  called  '  the  Druids*  Tr 

which  hiis  ceriainly  been  used  for  a  burying-place. 

Westmoreland  was  probably  conciuered  by  the  Axi{ 
Xorthumbria,  under  Kcjji'iid,  who  took  several  distri( 
tween  thcRibble  and  Cartmel  and  Carlisle  from  the 
brian  Britons,  about  a.d.  Gsr>.  It  became  part  of  the 
(lom  of  Xortlunnbria,  of  which  it  shareil  the  fate. 
county  is  nuMitioned  only  once  in  the  Saxon  Chn 
where  it  is  called  *  Westmoringaland.'  It  is  there  re< 
to  have  l;een  ravaijed  (a.d.  tHiO-  in  the  reiijn  of  Ed 
Thored  the  son  of  Guntier.  probably  a  Danish  ehi 
In  the  later  Anirlo-Saxon  and  in  tlie  eailier  AuijKvN 
period  it  is  said  to  have  been  included  in  the  kingi 
principality  of  Cumbria,  held  In'  the  heir  presumj' 
the  ci-own  of  Scotland.  William  the  Conquen>r  cred 
baronies  of  Westmoreland  and  Kendal.  Little  nc 
the  county  occurs  in  history,  excejjt  in  the  reeord  o 
of  the  Scottish  invasions.  Appleby  Castle  wa-.  tal 
William  of  Scotland  and  the  town  destroyeil  a.d. 
and  the  town  N\as  again  ilestioyiil  by  theSeols  in  ihi 
of  Richard  IL  The  bai-onj  olKciulal  was  held  by  tbefs 
of  Taillebois  orTaltbois.  who  alter  a  tinu^  tonk  the  ii 
De  Lincastre,  and  Fitz-Reinfreil,  the  members  of 
family  also  took  the  name  of  Dc  Lanea^tre.  Tb 
line  of  the  lamily  failitiij.  the  inheritanee  \\a>  divide 
part,  called  *  the  Riehmond  Fee,*  canu*  to  the  Li 
family;  another  ]»ait,  *  the  .Marquis  Fee,'  to  th" 
family,  alterwaids  by  nsarriaire  to  the  Parrs:  and  th 
part  the  '  Lumley  Fee,*  to  the  fjunily  of  Thwenir,  ai\ 
of  Lumley.  The  barony  of  WeMniorelaiiil  \\a6  i 
united  \\i\\\  that  of  Cumberland,  and  held  by  the  fa; 
De  Meschien-*,  and  then  by  other  familie>,'  until,  1 
feiture  ol'  lluijh  de  Mor\ille,  one  ol  the  murde, 
Thomas  ;\  Becket,  it  came  to  the  ci\mn.  It  ^\as  l 
by  John  to  Robert  de  VeterijK)nt,  in  \\hi»se  lamil; 
mained  lor  a  tinie.  then  passed  to  thol'litf^rds  who  I 
also  earls  of  Cumberland,  atUrwanis  to  the  Tu  It  on 
of  Thanet.  llie  eaildom  of  We>tmoreland  wsis  ciea 
Richard  II.  in  favour  of  Ralph  Ne\ill  of  Raby,  \\liO> 
held  the  earldom  until  it  was  forfeited  by  diaries  '. 
\\\\i)  was  one  of  the  leadei-s  of  the  great  rising  in  tht 
against  Queen  Eliscabeth. 

The  castles  of  Ajvnleby  [Ai»im.kbv].  Kendal,  B 
Buley,  Howgil),  and  Brougham,  with  Shap  Abliey,  i 
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1830  was  88,  c^  I  in  10 ;  in  England,  1  in  20.  The  num-  I 
ber  affiliated  in  1834-5  was  »»,  and  55  in  1835-6.  The 
proportion  per  cent,  of  persons  manied  under  21  years  of 
age  in  ttie  three  years  ending  30th  June,  1841,  was  9*  57  for 
women,  and  2*82  for  men;  in  England  and  Wales  13*78 
for  women,  and  4*69  for  men :  in  England  and  Wales,  9*6 
for  the  two  sexes. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty tax  in  1815  was  298,199/. ;  property  assessed  to  oc- 
cupiers, 263353/. ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 
&c.  were  assessed  at  51,892/.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was :— land,  S7*  6  parts ;  dwelling-houses,  10*2  purts  ;  mills, 
ikctories,  &c.,  1*8  parts  ;  manorial  profits,  &c.,  0*4  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  the  poor's-rate  in  1841  was  as  follows  :— 

On  landed  property  .  •  £221,054 
Dwelling-houses.  .  .  37,374 
All  other  kinds  of  property  •  7,907 

Total  .         .         .  £206,335 

In  the  above  vear  the  total  amount  levied  for  poor-rates 
was  22,629/.,  being  a  rate  of  1«.  8d,  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed.  Taking  the  annual 
value  of  real  property  in  the  county  in  1841,  the  rate  per 
head  was  4/.  14«.  4d.  for  each  inhabitant ;  and  dividing  it 
by  the  number  of  acres,  it  was  9«.  Id,  per  acre,  which  is 
lower  than  for  anv  otlier  county  in  England,  and  2d,  under 
the  average  for  Wales. 

The  county-rale  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 
principal  disbursemcnts,are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

1819. 
£. 

Income      •         .  30G6 

Expenditure : — 
Bridges  .         .     281  3036  219  818 

Gaols      .         .  1636  169  179  67 

Prisoners  .96  289  586  634 

Prosecutions     .64  90  97  37J 

Constables  and 
vagrants       .115  204  247  218 

The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  in  1834  are 
as  follows :  — 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  .         .  £257 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners          .         .         .  10G5 
Shire-haJls  and  courts  of  justice          .  6 

Prosecutions 259 

Clerk  of  the  peace  .         .         .         .111 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  .  27 

Conveyance  of  transports           .         .  25 

Vagrants,  apprehenaing  and  conveying  9 

Constables,  high  and  special      .         .  133 

Coroner 47 

Miscellaneous          •        •        •        •  302 

Debt:— 

Payment  of  principal  and  interest    •  1400 


16S6. 

1836. 

1838. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

6433 

2539 

4C83 

In  1830  the  church-rates  in  Westmoreland  amount 
265/. ;  and  the  amount  from  estates  and  rent  charge 
plicable  to  the  same  objects  was  27/.  in  1832.  The  at 
1033/.  was  expended  in  1839  for  the  purposes  of  the 
blishment,  of  which  555/.  was  for  repairs  of  churehM 

Crime. — ^Number  of  persons  charged  with  en 
offences  in  the  septennial  periods  ending  1819,  1826, 
and  1840. 

1813-19.      1820-2S.      1827-33.      IS 

Total  .         .  97         118         138         t 

Annual  average    .         13*8      16*8        19*7       2 

The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitt 
each  year  from  1834  to  1842,  were  as  under : — 

1834.  iai3.  1836.  ISr.  1838.  ISm.  ISfO.  ISIJ. 

CommHtod  .23  2i  20  S5  ?6  37  31  S 

Acqaittifd     .4  6  1  2  6           6  4  S 

CoDTkled     .24  19  19  23  31  31  34  SB 

Of  281  persons  committed  in  the  nine  jeais  from 
to  1842  inclusive,  19  were  for  offences  against  the  pei 
27  for  offences  against  property  committed  with  vm 
225  for  offences  against  property  committed  withovf 
Icnce ;  2  for  malicious  offences  against  property ; 
forgery  and  other  offences  against  the  currency ;  and 
offences  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes.  The 
ber  of  females  committed  was  53.  Taking  the  mean 
ber  of  committals  for  1840-41-42,  the  proportion  of  pc 
committed  in  one  year  to  the  population,  was  alwu 
1500,  while  for  England  and  Wales  it  is  about  I  in  S 

Of  39  offenders  (30  males  and  0  females)  tried  a 
assizes  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  two  charged 
offences  against  the  person;  10  with  offences  fi 
property  committed  with  violence ;  25  (includin 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  with  offences  aninit  pro 
committed  without  violence ;  with  malicious  off 
against  property,  none ;  for  uttering  base  coin,  none ; ; 
for  misdemeanour.  In  no  one  case  was  sentence  of  < 
recorded.  Of  31  persons  convicted,  I  was  transportc 
life;  5  for  periods  above  ten  and  under  fifteen  y 
for  periods  above  seven  and  under  ten  years,  none ;  i 
for  terms  of  seven  years ;  making  9  transjiorted.  1 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  eitcc< 
one  year;  5  were  imprisoned  for  above  six  nonAhi 
less  than  one  year;  and  17  for  six  months  and  under 
the  8  persons  acquitted,  5  were  found  not  guilty  on 
in  the  case  of  2  no  bill  was  found ;  and  in  1  ioi 
there  was  no  prosecution.  The  degree  of  inatraetioi 
ascertained  in  all  but  one  case:  4  males  and  1  fc 
could  neither  read  nor  write;  22  males  and  8  fci 
could  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  1  male  could  rea 
write  well ;  and  2  males  had  received  a  superior  edua 

Sdvings'  Banks. — There  is  only  one  of  these  institii 
in  the  county,  at  Kendal ;  and  the  number  of  depo 
and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the  following  yean 
as  under  :— 


18.T. 


l(^.       18391 


Total 


.    £3647 

The  length  of  streets  and  highways,  and  the  expenditure 
thereon,  were  as  under  in  1639  :— 

Milrt. 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts       36 

Turnpike  roads 194 

All  other  highways    •         •        ,        .  795 


1833.       }«:». 
No.  of  ilepoMtori  711  872  «M  W? 

Am.ofdrpMiU      ^^32.813  i:25.D7G     £Sr>,;:A5    426,471   £24^459    4! 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830^  1894 
1839  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

\«n.  1814.  lal 


Drpo. 

DepoMU. 

Dcpo- 

I>BIio»ita. 

5t^ 

Notexeeedinj;    90 

bUotb. 
324 

,.164 

•itorf. 
992 

>5» 

ritonu 
881 

SO 

197 

6.943 

230 

6,904 

Ml 

1«0 

90 

6J14 

87 

6.ft«I 

M 

130 

33 

4,202 

32 

3.714 
4,706 

at 

»             200 

22 

3,921 

26 

n 

AboT*     •    .    200 

6 

1,360 

3 

6« 

•• 

Amount  of  rates  levied  • 
Expended  in  repairs  of  highways 
Law  and  other  expenses  • 

Total  expenditure    .        • 


1025 


£3420 
16 


£3517 


£3437 


The  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  1840,  was  10 ;  the 
income  from  tolls  was  693/. ;  parish  compositions  in  lieu 
of  statute  duty,  10/.;  and  total  income,  6964/. ;  the  total 
expenditure  lor  the  same  year  being  6048/.  The  bond 
and  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  62,406/.  In  1836  the 
debt  was  equal  to  8-4  years'  income ;  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  being  4*5  years' 
income :  the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  totid 
dcl>t  was  3  per  cent,  for  Westmoreland ;  for  England  it  is 
12  per  cent. 


674      23.807  770        £4.668  Ml     I 

The  deposits  of  8  fiicndly  societies,  not  reckoned  al 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  1202/. 

Elective  Franchise. — The  number  of  county  voten  l 
tered,  in  1835-6  and  1839-40,  was  as  under :— 


Freeholders  of  every  class    . 
Copyholdera  and  customary  tenants 
Leaseholdera  for  life  or  term  of  years 
50/.  tenants  at  will 
Trustees  and  mortgagees 

S Qualified  by  office 
oint  and  duplicate  quaUfications 


IW^f. 

W 

3,294 

2J 

s      275 

1 

1      159 

1 

t,UU5 

i 

3 

109 

1 

4,friS 
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French  mod«J,  Rnd  overihrt-w  ;. 
l^avc!  prrotnotcd  the  wdfnrc  and  i 
if  it  iiHd   bt;(!n  strictly  adbtn-ed  to.  > 

waA  by   no   cieanj*   in   prfv«pcroti»    c<  ■ 

count ritw  of  whkh  it  wiu  compo^-d  hiid  b\                 ■:■  y^^ 
driiini'd  by  lire  French*  and  Bornt.*  wcri?    ■                    #'t*l 
hnnstcd :  in  addition  to  ttti^  N.ipolr^'  t\ 

of  all  lh«i  domama  to  reward  hb  m\v. 
othtrw;   a  garfiHori  of  I2,ri00  men  iasa  to  it-  in  |k  trt  Mir; 
drbnr^,  and  i»ot  only  utipplitd  i^ilh  proviMtirs*,  but  paid 
and   dot  I  led*  atul  the  !wr;^e  arrear'S  ol   the  military  con* 
tiibkdioni  whid\  had  been  imposed  on  the  ^everat  pro«l 
\  inccs*  wen*  to  be  paid  to  Fr&ncL',    Yd  in  ^pitu  ofidi  thiM 
the  country  jitradnallv  rovivtd;  an  army  of  I6^0U0  mciil 
was  *oon  lormcd  j   the  introdnclion  of  im  French  CCNd«ftt| 
and   the    ntany   nmovotioa)*   intrtidnced   with    Itie   ncvfl 
l^ovrernmcnt,   were   not   indeed  ealeulattd  to  plcaat*  th«] 
])cop]i%  yet  thi^y  became  aceuttomod  to  thenu  and  found  i 
thetniidveM  in  a  l>plter  t^it nation  than  the  nfiKhWnriogj 
countries,  and  the                ^^nt  acquired  tttrenijjlh  and  *e*l 
ciirity.     But  the  \\                 ,i  Fram^t*  and  Au^^tiiiii  iti  18IJ3,  I 
caused  feooi e  i ti t e n i ii  i   i  p )  u  i il es,  w I li ch  gavii  or c fj ^t n n  (or  j 
many  sever*'  mcasure^r  The  king  was  compelled  by  France  i 
to  inettase  his  army  to  :^VfM)0  men,  whidi  madt*  the  t;on- 
BCription  extremely  burdeTi*iome»  and  eaiised  grrsit  fjnan-' 
oial  emharraiiKmentA,  for  which  no  effcetual  remtrdv  *oi>!d  1 
be  found,  Ttm  kiof^dorn  seemed  to  obtain  some  imirmtiity 
by  the  addition  ot  all  Hanover  in  I81t>,  by  uhidi  it  una! 
increased   to  *23,r**X>  »<)nafe  miles,  with  %7y^^^^^  inhit- 
bitantfl.     But  EsearctJy  %\*ns  possession  taJcen  of  it,  wl]t:n  % 
decree  of  theempefor  not  only  resumed  the  grr  t 

of  it,  but  took  avvay  even  ihi;!  ofd  province*  of  <  ■ 
Mind  en*  and  part  of  Haven  '               f                v<u-<}.  \i\vm 
with  the  French  emptre*     li                                L^o  in  ptir*  ! 
•on  tn  Pari*  to  oppose  thijst.'  liuv-                               ^         ->- 
pelled  to  introdtice  the  severe  Crn 
,  th<e  commeice  cH'  England,  by  whit,,  ,,^r.  ^^^^  V.  ^^^ j. 
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suffered  less  than  any  other  part  of  Germany,  as  great  for- 
bearance was  shown  in  the  execution  of  it. 

In  1812  the  Idng  led  his  army  to  Poland ;  he  himself 
was  sent  home  by  Napoleon,  who  was  dissatisHed  with 
Iiim ;  but  his  iine  army  of  above  24,000  men  shared  in  the 
nun  of  the  French  in  llussia,  and  only  a  small  remnant  re- 
lurnod  to  their  own  country.  A  new  army  was  speedily 
oriranized,  and  12,000  Westphalians  followed  Napoleon 
1o  .Saxony ;  but  immediately  after  the  first  reverses  which 
it  met  with  in  Silesia,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  deserted 
to  the  Prussians.  Before  the  battle  of  Leipzii?,  Czemi- 
facheff  drove  the  king  from  his  capital,  and  occupied  Cassel 
itself,  but  only  for  three  days.  When  he  left  it,  the  king, 
accompanied  by  a  French  corps,  returned,  but  only  to 
learn  the  news  of  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig,  and  to  leave 
his  capital  and  his  kingdom;  but  he  first  sent  away 
everytliing  valuable  in  Ihe  palace,  and  even  part  of  the 
rich  contents  of  the  museum.  Two  days  after  his  departure 
tlie  Prussians  returned  to  Cassel,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
former  governments  were  restored  in  almost  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom. 

WESTPHALIA,  THE  Prussian  Province,  was  constituted 
in  1815,  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  and  of  several  princi- 
palities, some  of  thom  former  possessions  of  Prussia,  and 
the  remainder  obtained  partly  bv  cession  or  exchange,  and 
partly  by  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  is 
situated  between  50*'  43' and  52*^  30'  N.  lat.  and  G°  25'  and 
l)°  20' E.  long.  lis  area  is 7K00 square  miles,  with  1,328,000 
inhabitanls.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Holland  ; 
on  the  north  by  Hanover ;  on  the  east  by  Hanover,  IJruns- 
wick,  and  Hesse-Cassel ;  on  the  south-east  by  Hessc-Cassel, 
Waldeck,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  and  on  the  south-west 
and  west  by  the  province  of  Jiilich-Cleve-BerBf. 

Face  of  the  Country ;  Soil ;  Climate. — The  northern 
half  of  tne  province,  north  of  the  Lippe,  belongs  to  the 
^reat  plain  of  Northern  Germany,  and  has  no  mountains 
]>roperTy  spcakine:,  though  some  low  eminences  run  from 
the  Eege  to  the  Weser  and  to  the  Porta  West phalica,  and 
pass  through  the  government  of  Minden  into  Osnaburg : 
the  other  half,  to  the  south  of  the  Lippe,  consists  of  small 
chains  of  mountains  and  hills,  which  contain  many  valleys. 
In  the  northern  half  the  soil  is  in  general  sandy,  with  ex- 
tensive heaths  and  morasses,  and  scanty  forests ;  in  the 
southern  half  the  soil  is  firm  and  sand  is  rare :  it  is  not 
always  productive,  but  the  forests  are  very  fine.  The 
mountains  in  the  province  are  all  ofl'sets  of  the  Harz. 
To  these  belong: — 1,  The  Wcser  chain.  2,  The  Teuto- 
burgerwald,  a  remarkable  chain  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince like  a  wall  towards  the  Netherlands,  from  the 
Uhiuc  ti)  the  middle  of  the  Kms.  It  has  only  one  open- 
ine:  or  break,  a  regular  porta  till  it  comes  to  Biele- 
feld. The  whole  chain  is  steeu  and  abrupt  on  the  east 
side,  and  gently  sloping  on  the  west  side.  It  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Lippe,  and  is 
covered  with  line  forests  of  oaks,  beeches,  and  other  trees, 
but  there  are  no  i)ines.  3,  The  Porta  West  phalica,  a 
beautiful  picturesque  chain,  which  roriui  a  semicircle  of  45 
miles  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Obiiaburj^,  through  the  diMricl  of  Minden,  to  the  Stein- 
huder  I^ke  in  Lippe-Schaumbury^.  There  is  a  pass 
through  this  chain,  exactly  in  the  centre,  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  below  Minden,  and  this  is  the  celebrated  Porta 
West  phalica. 

The  miiicipal  ri\eis  are  the  Wescr,  the  Ems,  the  Lippe, 
the  K'ilir,  and  tlu'  Veihta.  There  arc  no  lakes  in  this 
j)rovince,  nor  any  large  ponds  or  meres  :  tlu  re  are  nume- 
rous marshes,  esi)ecially  m  the  northern  part :  the  prin- 
cipal mitieral -waters  are  those  of  Diibursf  and  Schwelm. 

Tlie  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy:  the. air  is  purer, 
but  colder  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  part,  whtie 
foffs, caused  by  the  mar.-he.s  are  fntjuent.  The  winter  is 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is  often  insupport- 
able in  the  extensive  heath.,.  Epidemic  and  endemic  dis- 
oj-ilers  are  more  common  in  the  ])Iain  than  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  ;  but  instances  of  great  Itiiiirevity  are  not  rare. 

The  vegetable  products  are,  corn  of  all  kinds,  but  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  province ;  peas  and 
beans  Rarden  vegetables,  fruit,  hemp  and  flax  <■  which  are 
staple  articles),  some  hojH,  and  in  the  mountainous  part 
timber  in  great  quantities.  Tlie  minerals  are  iron,  copper, 
lead,  calamine,  marble,  slate,  freestone,  salt,  and  coals : 
there  are  extensive  turf-moore. 

Manufactures  and  TVacfe,— The  manufactures  arc  of 


considerable  importance,  especially  those  of  linen, 
woollen  cloth,  silk,  leather,  hosier}*,  and  paper.  Th 
numerous  iron,  copper,  and  steel-works,  and  manufa 
of  all  kinds  of  cutler}-,  and  copper,  brass,  and  iron 
There  are  also  many  sugar-rehneries,  brandy-dist 
and  tanneries  in  the  province.  The  trade  of  the  p: 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  own  natural  prc« 
and  manufactures. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  Roman  Catholics 
700,000\  especially  in  those  districts  which  fonxn 
lonj^ed  to  ecclesiastical  princes,  such  as  Miinster, 
born,  &c. ;  in  other  parts,  as  Minden,  Kavensberg,  1 
and  Mjuks,  the  Protestants  are  the  most  numerous 
are    11,800  Jews.      [Aunsuerg  ;   Bielefkkd;    M 

MilNSTKR.] 

^^Hassel,  Die  Preussisrhe  Monarchie;  Stein,  G 
phi,sch'Sf.(itistisc/ics  Le.ricnn ;  lirockhaus,  Conven 
Lexicon ;  Schlieben,  Gemiilile  tier  PreusftischenMona 

WKSTl^HALIA,  TREATY  OF.   [Gkrmany— Hi 

WESTPORT.     [Mayo.] 

WESTKAY.     [Ork.vky  Islands.] 

WESTRI'NGI;\,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
natural  order  Lamiacea\  and  named  by  Sir  Jaincs  1 
Smith   in   honour    of    Dr.   Westring,   physician 
king  of  Sweden.      All  the  species  are  natives  o 
Ho.'.and.     They  form  shrubs  from  one  to  three 
height.    Tlie  leaves  are  permanent,  and  three  or  ft 
whorl,  quite  entire.    The  flowers  are  three  or  fot 
whorl.      The  calyx  is  campanulate,  10-nerved,  €• 
toothed,  with  the  throat  naked  inside.    The  corolif 
short  tube,  naked  inside  :  the  throat  is  wide,  wi*h 
bilabiate  limb;  the  upper  lip  is  flat,  bifid,  rather 
ing ;   the  lower  lip  spreading,  3-lobed,  the   midd 
ratlier  bifid.    The  stamens  4,  erect,  distant,  incli 
the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  the  upper  two  are  fertile, 
1-celled  glabrous  anthers;  the  lower  two  sterile,  w 
partite  anthers,  dependent  and  empty ;  and  lineal 
The  style  is  equally  bifid  at  the  top  ;  the  lobes  a; 
ulate,  with  astigujatic  surface  at  the  apex.    TTie  a 
are   coriaceous,   and   reticulately   wrinKled.      The 
about  ten  species  of  this  jjenus  deseribed.  Tlicy  are 
shrubs,  and  mi2:lit  be  cultivated  with  advantage 
riety.     lliey  will  grow  in  almost  any  lij^ht  rich 
one  composed  of  ecjual  parts   of  loam,  jH-at,    anc 
Cuttings  of  the  young  wood   will  strike   readily  i 
hand-glass. 

WP:THERBY.     [Y(mu<miirk.] 

WETSTEIN,  JOHN  JAMES,  di?tinj:ui«hed  for 
hours  on  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  y 
scended  from  a  family  which  had  loner  been  <ine  of 
tion  in  the  city  of  Hasel.  His  grandfather,  .luhn  H 
Wetstein,  who  was  born  in  1014  and  died  in  lOS-J,  v 
fessor  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in  tl 
vei-sity  there,  as  was  also  one  of  his  sons  of  the  same 
who  'was  born  in  1647  and  died  1711.  Anolh 
Henry,  was  the  well-known  learned  Dutch  print 
died  in  1726.  Rudolph,  a  son  of  the  second  Jehn  R; 
was  professor  of  divinity  at  Ba^el  ;  and  John  Ilei 
other  son,  became  a  bookseller  at  Amsterdjim. 

The  subject  of  the  i>resent  notice  was  horn  at  B 
1603.  Alter  havi'i'j:  studied  divinity  under  l:is  un 
profesbor,  and  Hebrew  under  UuxtoiV.  he  ^^as  adm 
minister  of  the  national  church  in  1713.  en  which  o 
he  printed  a  Latin  thesis  in  defence  of  the  subi 
geniiineiie.-sund  authenlicity  of  the  commonly  recei^ 
of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  under  the  title  of  *  Dissert 
Variis  Novi  Testamenti  Leclionihus,*  4to.  To  this 
he  may  bo  said  to  have  thenceforth  devoted  his  lif 
commenced  !»y  visiting  France  and  England,  as  well 
various  libraries  in  Holland,  for  the  examination  oi 
scripts ;  he  was  in  Engjland  in  1716,  and  a;;ain  in  1720, 
apj)ears  to  have  been  employed  for  snnie  }eai^  in  th 
by  Bcntley,  who  had  hiniseli' projected  a  neweditioi 
Greek  Testament  ;see  Life,  by  MoiiK,  p]).  311  am 
It  was  not  till  1730  that  Wetstein  produced  liis  nea 
lication,  a  quarto  volume  of  *  Prole s^oniena*  to  a  pr 
new  edition  of  the  Greek  text  accoi-dinjjtothemost 
codices.  By  this  time  however  his  critical  invcstij 
had  alarmed  a  party  amoni;  his  clerical  brethren,  w 
influence  enough  not  only  to  obtain  a  decree  frc 
senate  of  Basel  condemning  his  project' as  both  unne 
and  dangerous,  but  even  to  get  liim  prohibited  fron: 
ating  as  a  minister.    On  this  he  retired  to  Amsterdam, 
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Lewb  states  that,  according  to  a  late  return  from  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  adjoining  parish  on  the  mainland,  the 
Saltee  islands  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  From  the  smallest  of  the  two,  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  mainland,  a  ridge  of  rocks  called  St.  Pa- 
trick's Bridge,  having  only  from  seven  to  ten  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide,  extends  to  the  adjoining  shore,  aifording  an 
exceedingly  dane:erous  obstacle  to  the  navigation.  Seve- 
ral small  roclty  islets  occur  about  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  a  floating  light  is  stationed  a  few  miles  south  of  Great 
Saltee  island.  Westward  of  Crossfarnoge  Point  is  BalW- 
teige  Bay,  and  the  coast  inclines  a  little  northward  as  iar 
as  the  entrance  to  Bannow  Bay,  about  nine  miles  west  of 
the  point  last  mentioned.  Here  a  long  sand-bank  sepa- 
rates Lough  Ballyteige,  in  which  is  a  small  island,  from 
the  sea.  Hannow  Bay  is  an  irregular  shallow  inlet  which 
nms  about  four  miles  inland,  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
to  Clonmines,  and  it  has  a  small  island,  called  Bannow 
island,  at  its  mouth,  from  which  for  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  the  coast  nms  in  an  iiTegiilar  line  to  the  south- 
west, terminating  in  Hook  Hoad,  which  is  the  extreme 
south  point  of  the  county.  Along  this  paii  of  the  coast 
are  the  small  dry  harbour,  used  by  fishing  vessels,  called 
Fethai-d  Bay,  the  prominent  points  Baginbun  Point 
and  Baginbun  Head,  where  the  shore  is  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  several  small  bays  of  little  importance.  At 
Hook  Head  is  a  lofty  lighthouse  with  a  stationary  light, 
and  several  other  lights  are  established  about  this  part  of 
the  coast,  which  is  exceedingly  rugged  and  dangerous, 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks.  Imme- 
diately after  doublini?  this  point  the  shoi*e  turns  back 
in  a  north-eastern  direction,  forming  the  south-east- 
ern boundary  of  Watcribrd  harbour,  and  reducing  Hook 
to  a  naiTOw  peninsula,  which,  for  a  distance  of  between 
three  and  four  miles,  nowhere  exceeds  one  mile  in  width. 
From  Templetown  bay,  about  four  miles  from  Hook  Head 
(within  Watcrford  harbour),  the  shore  again  trends  towards 
the  west  for  about  five  miles,  to  the  icstuary  of  the  Suir. 
Tlie  Wexford  coast  of  W^aterford  harbour  is  indented  by 
numerous  small  bays. 

iittr/ace.  Geology^  Hydrography^  and  Communications. 
— ^The  county  of  Wexford  is  in  a  great  measure  cut  otf 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland  by  natural  boundaries.  From  the 
extremity  of  its  sea-coast  in  W^aterford  Harbour,  the  testu- 
ary  of  the  Suir,  and  the  river  Barrow,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  called  the  River  of  Ross,  which  flows  into  it,  form 
the  boundary  of  the  county  for  a  disitancc,  in  a  straight 
line,  of  about  IG  miles,  to  the  ])oint  of  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny.  For  V^  or  13 
miles  farther,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the  boundary 
is  pretty  distinctly  marked  by  the  ridges  called  Biackstairs 
Mountain  and  Mount  Leinster,  the  former  of  which  rises 
in  several  points,  along  the  boundary-line  of  the  counties 
of  Wexfom  and  Carlow,  to  elevations  of  from  ir>2l)  to 
2409  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-water,  while 
the  latter  is  marked  as  of  the  elevation  of  2G10  feet  in  the 
Ordnance  map,  also  at  a  point  on  the  boundary-line. 
Three  remarkable  summits  upon  this  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, between  Wexford  and  Carlow,  are  distinguished 
as  'The  Leaps  of  Ossian's  Greyhounds.*  A  few  miles 
west  by  south  of  Newtownbarr}',  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Leinster,  rises  the  small  river  Ciody,  which  forms  the 
boundary'  of  the  county  to  the  above  town,  where,  afler 
a  rapidly  descending  course,  it  falls  into  the  Slaney. 
From  Newtownbarr}'  the  boundary-line  nuis  for  a  short 
distance  up  the  course  of  the  Slaney,  towards  the  north- 
west, after  which  it  turns  north-ea.st  along  the  tributary 
river  Derr}',  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Wickldw.  After  leav- 
ing the  course  of  the  Derry,  the  boundary-line  turns  ab- 
ruptly south  for  a  short  di>tance,  and  then,  again  turning 
north-east,  runs  over  an  elevated  ridge  wliich  forms  the 
southern  termination  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and 
which  is  little  less  elevated  than  that  portion  of  the  ridge 
which  lies  south-west  of  the  valley  of  the  Slaney.  Many 
points  near  this  boundary  have  an  elevation  exceeding 
lUOO  feet.  The  last  portion  of  the  boundar)--line  of  the 
county  is  formed  b\'  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Kilmichael  Point. 

Besides  the  ridges  which  form  part  of  the  natural 
bouudaries  of  the  county,  Wexfbrd  contains  many  sinele 
hills  of  considerable  elevation,  among  which  arc  the  Forth 
Mountains,  a  range  which  extends  iu  a  south-wcbterly  di- 


rection for  five  or  six  miles  iVom  the  neishbonrhood 
county-town,  forming  a  kind  of  natarml  boundary 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  which  occupv  the 
eastern  comer  of  tlie  county.  Carrickadee  Kock,  < 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Forth,  is  776  feet  hi|rl 
many  other  points  are  more  than  000  feet.  Of  11 
tached  hills  may  be  noticed  Camaroas,  508  feet  hi|; 
Carrickbyrne,  767  feet,  in  the  middle  of  the  county 
Hill,  near  the  northern  extremity,  and  not  iar  fro 
coast,  of  which  it  forms  a  strikinglandmark,  82C  feet 
and  the  Lacken  Hill,  near  New  Ross,  629  feet  high 
tween  these  and  other  single  elevations  the  land  is  1 
with  low  hills  and  undulations,  between  which  there  an 
small  winding  streams.  The  principal  river  of  the  < 
is  the  Slaney,  which  enters  firom  the  county  of  Caj 
short  distance  north  of  Newtownbarry,  and  flows  ia  i 
rably  direct  course  nast  that  town  and  Eaaiseort 
Wexford  harbour.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats 
as  Enniscorthy,  to  which  place  the  tide  flows.  € 
east  side  it  receives,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ennisooith 
river  Bann,  which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  put 
county,  and  two  or  three  minor  streams ;  and  on  thi 
ern  side  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Urrin  m 
Boro,  both  of  which  enter  it  south  of  Enniscorthy.  i 
the  other  streams  in  the  county  are  the  Owenavonaj 
its  tributary  the  Banoge,  the  waters  of  which  enter  t 
north  of  Courtown  harbour ;  the  Owenduff,  the  Cm 
Corug,  and  some  other  small  streams,  which  flow  int 
now  Bay:  and  several  rivulets  which  empty  then 
into  the'  lakes  on  the  southern  coast.  The  Barrow  < 
river,  and  others  which  form  part  of  the  boundaries 
county,  have  been  mentioned  already,  as  also  tb 
lake  which  claims  notice,  the  Ladies*  Island  Lake, 
is  sometimes  designated  Loush  Ta. 

Geologically  considered,  the  county  of  Wexford 
part  of  the  clay-slate  tract  which  extends  alonsr  the  < 
portion  of  Ireland  from  the  northern  part  of  Wicklov 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Though  considerably  inflected  ic 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  the  strata  gei 
maintain,  in  the  northern  paris,  a  tolerably  UDifom 
tion  from  north-east  to  south-west,  with  a  dip  to  the 
east.  The  clay-slate  is  found  in  immediate  contac 
granite,  which  forms  the  chief  component  of  the 
that  separate  this  county  from  Carlow.  The  Forth 
tain  consists  principally  of  quartz  rock,  with  occ 
laminae  of  clay-slat  e,  and  the  strata  are  in  some  places 
by  fissures  and  veins  of  quartz,  wliich  occai^onallj 
indications  of  the  presence  of  lead,  copper,  aw 
Quartz-rock  and  clay-slate  form  also  tlie  lower  gro> 
the  vicinity  of  the  Forth  ;  and  the  former,  which  if 
times  iron-shot  and  of  a  deep  reddish  hue,  extends  un 
to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  also  consa< 
to  the  south  of  the  Forth  Mountains.  Granite  appear 
Carnsore  Point,  in  the  south-east,  and  at  the  Carrie 
and  Camaross  Hills ;  and  blocks  of  that  substan 
found  strewed  between  those  mountains  and  ISann 
the  south-west.  Beds  of  greenstone  also  occur  in 
places  among  the  clay-slate,  which,  near  Enniscorl 
m  several  other  places,  is  much  intermixed  with 
rock.  Tlie  principal  ranges  of  elevated  land  howev 
sist  of  clay-slate,  and  good  slates  arc  quarried  neai 
townbarry,  and  in  other  parts  adjacent  to  the  g 
chain.  A  black  and  sliij^iitly  carbonated  clay  is 
near  Enniscorthy,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  coal, 
part  of  the  county  which  borders  on  Walert'ord  h 
consists  principally  of  clay-slate  in  nearly  vertical 
surmounted  in  two  or  three  places  with  a  cap  of  san 
From  Templetown  Hill,  near  the  Hook  pmmontoiy 
a  cap  dechnes  until  it  imderlies  a  tongue  of  fluti 
stone,  which  extends  to  the  extremity  of  Hook  Poii 
is  arranged  in  thin  strata  dipping  at  an  angle  of  4 
towards  the  south.  This  limestone  contains  niuner 
valves  and  corallites.  The  sandstone  rocks  form  th 
cipitous  coast  about  Baginbun  Point,  and  appear  iai 
detached  spots  in  the  county,  among  which  is  the 
haven  of  Wexford  harbour.  Tlie  nigginl  eminence 
Tara  Hill,  alluded  to  above,  consists  of  porphyry, ' 
base  of  comi>act  felspar,  occasionally  i)a8sing  into 
stone  with  inlaid  crystals  of  glassy  felspar.  Gree 
also  appears  here  occasionally.  In  addition  to  the 
stone  at  Hook  Point,  some  is  found  a  little  south  of 
foitl  town,  and  also  at  Duncormuck,  about  tlie  nw 
the  southern  coast.    The  Sultce  islands  arc  clay-sla 
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uu  a  tmalt  *C!tk,  and  t^lwt'fly  for  L^onsutnptiati  in  tbu'  di»- 
tricL  A  culton  faclory  wag  ♦  »^tLj|j;^Lj^.^  in^vi^ra]  vr*'"  "^t:* 
at  St.  Jokii'»,   litar  fcntiisi'  1    it  w»»  k 

qmsbiid;    and  the  weaving  iu      ^       illg^bu■<Jn^.■ 
mtrly  carried  on  to  so  conwderaidc  an  i>xi  1 
that  a  yam*majket  ^vaa  e»tiiblialied  and  :i 
bmlt  for  th«  buyei'*  and  sielkTu  J    but,  tho-: 
vers  remain  in  tb«  ncigbbourhood,  Ihtr  «iu.                     ,  , 
into  dcca^,    Hit^m  w«rt;  67  powei>ioomi  m  vi-^a  iu  \h« 
coiruly  of  Wcxforii  in  the  ycsr  1830,    TVie  manufft<2tur<£  of 
»traw*plai  is  mucb  attended  to  by  the  female  cotta^fn^ 

*rhe  principal  eYternal  comiuerce  of  Ibn  county  tt  in 
agricultural  prodnro,  especially  bailey*  of  uh:  *"  it 
quftnti1ie«  are  sent  to  EDglaad.  Tlie  dvief  coi 
are  at  Wexford,  Eruii»cortlay,  and  Cai*tlebnd4f<j,  V.*  ^*Mid 
being  thts  part  tbrougb  which  thi'  trade  of  the  other  twu 
pai^e^^  New  Ro^ttt  atiio  exportji  the  like  produce  to  a  con* 
iiditrfihh  extent.  Butter  iitaent  thiou^h  Goiey  lo  Dublin* 
and  lb  rough  Wexford  and  "Wnterfard  to  Bristol,  Liverpool. 
&,c. ;  and  caltle^  pi)^r  aiid  poultry  are  iient  to  Kngbuid  by 
iteam-boalii  from  tiie  Mime  portJU.  For  £iati4tic«  of  tbe 
port  ot  W  jtxi^uujj  »ee  lb«  next  article* 

Divmtmit,  Townxt  lijfic*— With  the  exception  of  parta  of 
two  paritlies  which  belofig  to  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Wexford  h  m  the  dioeese  of  Fenis, 
and  the  eccleaia«ticat  province  of  Dublin*  It  ii  divided, 
for  civil  purpose^  into  eight  baronica,  one  of  wlucb  i«  sub- 
divided into  two  poiiions ;  their  names,  positions,  respec- 
tive  areas,  and  population  according  to  the  returns  of  1B3L 
are  as  follows^ : — 
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The  county  contains  the  antient  episcopal  town  of 
Ferns ;  the  county-town  of  Wexford ;  the  market  and  post 
towns  of  New  Ross,  Gorey,  Enniscorthy,  Newtownbarry, 
and  the  disfranchised  boroueh  of  Fethard ;  and  the  post- 
towns  of  Arthurstown,  Broadway,  Clonegal,  Camolin,  and 
Taghmon,  the  last  of  which  was  antiently  a  borough,  as 
were  also  Clonmines  and  Bannow.  Of  the  above  places 
Ferns,  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  and  Clonmines  are 
noticed  elsewhere. 

New  Ross  is  situate  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Barrow,  or  River  of  Ross,  about  11  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
or  14  or  15  measured  along  the  windings  of  the  river,  from 
the  point  where  it  enters  Waterford  harbour.  At  high 
tides  the  river  is  navigable  up  to  this  town  for  vessels  of 
500  or  GOO  tons,  and  at  low  water  there  is  sufficient  depth 
for  vessels  of  200  tons ;  and  above  the  town  the  river  is 
navigable  for  barges  as  far  as  Athy,  where  it  communi- 
cates with  a  bram-h  of  the  Grand  Canal.  The  parish  lies 
chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  but  partly  in  that  of  Shel- 
burne,  and  the  town  lies  about  19^  miles  west  by  north  of 
Wexford,  on  the  road  between  that  town  and  Waterford, 
and  about  71  miles  south-south-west  of  Dublin.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  forming,  with  several 
adjacent  rectories,  the  union  of  New  Ross,  which  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  bishop.  The  x>opulation  of  the  borough 
and  town,  in  1831,  was  5011,  and  that  of  the  whole  parish 
of  "St.  Mary,  New  Ross,  was  7991.  The  number  of  houses 
in  the  town  was  7CG,  inhabited  by  1128  families,  which 
gfives  an  average  of  rather  less  than  a  family  and  a  half,  or 
rather  more  than  0-5  persons,  to  each  house.  The  inland 
traffic  of  the  town  was  estimated,  in  IK*,  by  the  Irish 
Railway  Commissioners,  to  amount  to  44,050  tons  annually, 
of  which  17,350  tons  were  carried  to,  and  27,300  tons  from 
the  town ;  the  exports  from  the  port,  in  1835,  were  of  the 
estimated  value  of  59,074/.,  and  the  imports  28,007/.  On 
the  25th  of  March,  1842,  the  port  had  ten  registered  vessels 
above  50  tons  burthen,  their  aggregate  burthen  being  1861 
tons.  The  chief  articles  exportSi  were  corn,  meal,  and  flour, 
various  other  provisions,  beer,  and  a  few  live  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs;  and  the  principal  imports  were  of  coaK  culm,  and 
cinders ;  fish,  and  wines.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  there  are  several  fairs  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  A  charter  granted  to  the  town  by  Roger  Bigod, 
in  the  reign  ol"  Edward  I.,  shows  that  it  was  in  exist- 
ence previous  to  that  time.  From  the  circumstance  of  a 
bridge  bcin^  built  over  the  Barrow  at  this  town,  it  ac(juircd 
the  name  oi  Uossponte,  or  Ross^wntum.  About  1269  it  was  j 
so  populous  and  wealthy  as  to  prove  attractive  to  the  preda- 
tory excursions  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  for  protec- 
tion from  which  a  wall  was  then  erected  round  the  town, 
some  remains  of  which  yet  exist.  Its  growing  trade  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Waterford,  who  long  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  it  of  the  privileges  of  a  tmding'port, 
but  the  controversy  was  finally  detemiincd  in  its  favour  by 
a  decree  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  In  1460  the  town  was  partially  burned  by  the 
MacMurroughs,  or  Kavanaghs,  and  the  town  appears  to 
have  suff*ered  much  for  some  time  aner\Tards  from  similar 
acts  of  aggression,  and  to  have  been  reduced  to  such 
poverty  and  misery  as  to  be  nearly  depopulated.  Tlie 
town  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Ormona  in  1641,  but 
though  he  effected  a  breach,  he  was  repulsed  and  forced 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  battle  of  Kilnish,  in  which  the 
duke*s  army  was  victorious,  was  shortly  afterwards  fought 
in  the  nciglibourhood,  and  the  Irish,  in  their  flight,  broke 
down  the  bridge  of  Ross  to  impede  his  pursuit.  In  1649 
the  duke  of  Ormond  threw  himself  into  the  town,  and  en- 
deavoured, but  unsuccessfully,  to  defend  it  against  the 
forces  of  Cromwell.  The  town  surrendered  upon  ail  ides, 
without  resistance,  and  the  fortifications  were  immediately 
dismantled.  A  sevore  engagement  took  place  here  during 
the  disturbances  of  1798,  on  the  5th  of  June,  between  the 
royal  troops  and  the  insurgents,  who,  alter  ten  hours'  fight- 
ing, were  defeated  with  jjreat  sluuirhter. 
:•  The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  pre-  I 
cipitous  hill  falling  towards  the  river,  and  is  well  suppTiiHl  I 
with  water,  and  partially  paved,  but  not  lighted.  After  the  I 
destruction  of  the  bridge  during  the  civil  war  of  the  time  ! 
of  Charles  I.,  communication  across  the  river  was  main- 
tained by  a  fen-y  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  a  bridge  TjOH  feet  long  and  40  feet  broad,  of 
American  oak,  was  constructed  by  a  joint -stock,  company.  I 
It  rests  on  24  picnt,  and  has  a  drawbridge  for  the  passage  of  | 


vessels.  The  bridge  was  greatly  ix^ured  by  severe  iroiii  u 
1H14,  after  which  the  footpaths  were  removed.  U  con- 
nects New  Ross  with  the  village  of  Ronbercon,  which  «ai 
formerly  an  independent  borough,  but  ia  now  united  fee 
electoral  purposes  with  New  Roh;  and  the  inAijt^ 
duces  tolls  to  the  amount  of  about  800/.  per  aanunt  'IWn 
is  a  large  cjuay  upon  the  eastern  tide  A  the  river.  Tbc 
town  contains  a  court-house,  in  which  the  buanese  of  thi 
corporation  was  formerly  transacted,  and  beneath  whidi 
is  a  leather-market ;  a  senions-house,  completed  in  1832, 
where  sessions  are  held  for  the  district  at  Easter  ud 
Michaelmas,  and  petty  sessions  once  a  fortmght :  a  bride- 
well ;  a  small  cavaliy  barrack ;  a  constabulary  polioe-da- 
tion;  a  corn-market,  erected  in  1818;  a  meat-maHket, 
founded  in  174»,  but  rebuilt  in  1R31 ;  and  a  bonded  stoic 
for  tea  and  other  imports.  There  are  three  considerable 
breweries,  besides  a  distillery  at  RoiabercoiwftMl  a  boat- 
building establishment.  Ross  was  formerly  an  independent 
port,  but  is  now  considered  a  branch  port  to  Watcxwd ;  bnt 
it  was  closed  against  foreign  produce  from  ITBft  to  WSt 
There  was  formerly  a  profitable  fisheiy,  eapeciallv  IdC  i^ 
mon,  but  it  has  declined  of  late  yeart.  The  churo),  a  l&ffA 
and  commodious  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  1813,  and  a  Mit 
chapel-of-ease  has  been  recently  erected  by  lubicrniliaft 
Tlie  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  some  other  dissenting  DodNi 
have  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  which  alto  contain  i 
convent  of  Carmelite  nuns  and  a  small  commumtf  4 
Augustinian  frian,  each  of  which  has  a  ehapel.  A  fi^ 
mar-school  was  founded  in  1713,  by  Sir  John  Itoi|,  at^ 
the  school-house,  a  handsome  and  commodious  hnilifay 
with  offices,  was  rebuilt  in  1791.  The  tcliool  of  m 
*  Friends  of  Education'  was  erected  in  1799,  luid  is  |||^ 
tially  supported  by  endowments;  it  eomprisea  s»Ml 
school-rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and  apartments  mk  Iki 
teachers;  and  an  infant-school  has  been  receot'j  ii|r 
blished  in  connection  with  it.  There  is  also  a  hM 
school  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  chapeL  Hp 
several  other  day  and  Sunday  schools.  The  Trinitj  tah 
pital  is  an  establishment  for  the  support  of  fourteca 
women ;  and  there  ii  a  fever  hospital,  with  a 
connected  with  it,  and  an  infirmary  for  chronic 
the  whole  being  managed  by  a  committee,  one  half  of 
which  consists  of  Protestants  a^  the  other  half  of  Gitki- 
lies,  the  Protestant  vicar  of  St.  Maiy^a  and  the  papdk 
priest  being  tnistecs  ex  officio.  The  expenditure  M  tte 
whole,  which  amounts  to  7U0/.  or  80U/.  per  ^wwhm*,  is  wp- 
plied  by  bequests,  subscriptions,  and  grand-juiy  nrasent- 
ments.  There  are  likewise  the  Vicar*s  almshouses  torthne 
poor  widows,  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  aevenl  other  ebr 
ritable  institution's.  A  Temperance  Society,  said  to  be  t|i 
first  estabUshed  in  Europe,  was  founded  lu  18Sifi.  tkm 
are  at  least  two  lending-libraries  in  the  town.  The  lop 
formerly  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  pailiament,  ip 
now  sends  one  to  that  of  Great  Britain;  the  nuaUrjf 
voters  on  the  register,  in  1839-40,  was  320.  The 
ration  was  dissolved  by  the  Act  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  lOS,  te 
regulation  of  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland.  !■ 
diately  east  of  the  parish  of  New  Ross  lies  that  of 
Ross,  or  St.  Mar}''s,  Old  Ross,  where  stood  formerif 
castle  founded  by  Strongbow,  of  which  the  only  trace  Mi 
remaining  is  an  artificial  mount  upon  which  part  of  J|i 
building  stood. 

Gorey y  or  Newboronffh,  is  a  market-town  situated 
barony  of  the  same  name,  about  20;^  miles  (by  road) 
of  Wexford,  and  48  south  from  Dubilin.  It  sent  two 
hers  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  dislhinchised  al  ^ 
Union,  when  the  sum  of  lii,oau/.  was  awarded  to  SU|te 
Ram,  Esq.  as  compensation ;  and  it  was  incorporateipP 
the  17th  year  of  James  I.,  but  the  corporation  waa  4^ 
solved  by  the  recent  act  of  the  3  &  4  Vict  The  naaff:tf 
Newborough  \\zh  conferred  by  the  charter  of  James  UW 
never  camu  into  general  use.  The  town  contaiaed»li 
1831,  526 inhabited  houses, 611  families, and  30M 
The  parish,  which  is  also  called  Christ  Churcfi^ 
borough,  and  Killinakilloge,  or  Kilmichaelegue, 
4387  inhabitants,  and  is  a  rectory,  which,  together 
some  adjacent  rectories,  constitutes  the  corps  oC 
deanery  of  F^ms,  in  the  patronage  of  the  crow^. 
bishoi)  of  Ferns  formerly  resided  in  an  episcopal 
this  place,  but  it  was  attacked,  and  the  library  t 
1641,  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  after  being  con^ 
into  an  inn,  and  subsequently  into  a  barrack,  it 
length  pulled  down.    During  the  divturhanoea  of 
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borottg^t^Bl   ol*    Wi*xr<ird,    N«w  Hond,  Giimy,    Enni!M^<jrlhy» 

TH^hmoHt  Felhardi  Clomiiitie*,  and  Bantiuw  ;  mtdmnce  the 

linion  wHh   Knierlnml,   it   hm  atnt   fotir  m*mbera  to   tbe 

Britinh  p;r  '       [upthei^tjiinty,  vfhich  are  elfcttHJ  at 

Wi? X  fmf\  *hii^  Oie  borbt  1  ^hs  ol"  We xfo rd  and 

NfW  Hdji^,      1  nc   mimbr^r  (ft  county  voteia  on  Uie  i^g-kter 

in  1839-40,  ivan  aoO'i,  t»t'  whom  3348  Tvere  freeholders  and 

"*"•-•  '  '     ^'   ^  irni,     KoT  legEl  purposes  the  countj  bin  th^ 

?  ;  the  a-sftbe*  arc  hdd  at  the  cotjnty-town ; 
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am  bndewclb  at  New  Rosift,  eor«^%%  m.d  EnnisctJtihy.    T!i^ 
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local  government  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant,  16  deputy-lieu- 
tenants, and  subordinate  magistrates.  In  milituy  ai^ 
rangements  the  county  is  in  the  Eastern  district,  and  it  con- 
tain barracks  at  Wexford,  New  Ross,  and  Duncannon. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  constabulary  force  of  the 
county,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  was  as  follows :— I 
county  inspector  (second-rate);  7  sub-inspectors  (3  first- 
rate,  1  second-rate,  and  3  third-rate) ;  8  head-consUbles 
(1  first-rate  and  7  second-rate) ;  38  constables  ;  189  sub- 
constables  (166  first-rate  and  23  second-rate);  and  6 
horses.  The  total  expenditure  upon  the  constabularv 
force  of  the  countj-,  in  the  year  1840,  was  12,59(M.  12*.  8tf. 

The  county  of  Wexford  is  included  in  the  Carlow  district 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  number  of  patients  from  it  in  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1840,  was  50,  their  expenses  being 
821/.  6*.  8^.  There  is  a  county  infirmary  at  Wexford,  and 
also  a  county  fever-hospital ;  other  fever-hospitals  are  estab- 
lished at  Arthurstown,  Enniscorthy,  Gorey,  Newtownbarry, 
Oulart,  and  Ross ;  and  there  are  dispensaries  at  Arthurs- 
town,  Bridgetown,  Broadwav,  Camolin,  Coolgreny,  Clon- 
geen  and  Newbawn,  Cornwall,  Enniscorthy,  Ferns,  Fethard, 
Gorey,  Kilkevan  and  Bannow,  Killenagh,  Newtownbarry, 
Ross,  Oulart,  Skreeij,  and  Taghmon  and  Horctown.  The 
total  number  of  patients  attended  to  in  the  year  1837  was 
50,092 ;  the  number  of  patients  in  the  hospitals  at  the  end 
of  that  year  was  1 12,  but  beds  were  provided  for  265.  The 
total  income  of  all  the  establishments,  in  1837,  was 
56001.  15ff.  1^.,  of  which  2945/.  3ff.  5|c/.  was  provided  by 
county  presentments,  1975/.  18f .  Id.  by  subscriptions  and 
donations,  and  the  remainder  by  T^asury  grants,  fines,  &c. 

The  grand-juiy  presentments  of  the  year  1840  amounted 
to  42,396/.  Off.  6c/.,  distributed  as  follows  :— 

New  roads,  bridges,  &c.,    •        •        • 
Repairs  of  roads,  bridges,  &c.     . 
Repairs  and  erection  of  court  and  ses^ 

sions  houses 

IMtto  of  gaols,  bridewells,  &c.     . 
Other  prison  and  bridewell  expenses    . 
Police,  and  payments  to  witnesses 
Salaries  of  county  officers  .        • 
Public  charities         •        .        •        . 
Repayment  of  advance  to  government 
Miscellaneous 1,216 

Total         .         .         .£42396    0    6 
The  total  amount  of  county  cess  levied  in  Wexford  in 

the  fourteen  years  from  1825  to  1838  was420,7(i8/.  15«.2i</. ; 

the    amount  for  the    last   year    of   that    period  being 

37,r>47/.  17*.  Orf. 

Population,  Siatutica  of  Crime,  <f«. — ^The  population  of 

the  county  of  Wexford  has  been  calculated,  at  various 

times,  to  be  as  follows : — 

1760  Estimated  by  De  Burgo  .  .  66304 
1702  Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  .  .  115,000 
1812  Parliamentary  census.        •        .     160,000 

1821  Ditto 170306 

1831  Ditto 182,713 

1841  Ditto 202,033 

I  The  proportion  of  population  in  each  barony  is  riven  in 

a  preceding  column ;  the  classification  of  the  population  of 

1H31,  of  which  87,095  were  males  and  94,718  females, 

45,414  of  the  males  being  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  is 

given  beneath :— > 

Families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture    21,465 
Families  chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manu- 
factures, anil  handicraft     .  .      6,155 
All  other  families         ....      5,236 


£,       f. 

4. 

4,515  11  10 

12,829    4 

2 

282    1 

1 

26  10 

0 

20^29    8 

4 

5,898     1 

3 

3,203  11 

3 

4,544    8 

6 

7350  14 

1 

1,216  10 

0 

Total  of  families  .  .  .  32356 
Of  the  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  3678  were  occu- 
piers employing  labourers,  10,683  occupiers  not  employing 
labourers,  and  15,321  labourers.  The  number  of  labourers 
employed  in  manufactures  and  in  making  manufacturing 
machinery  was  only  160 ;  the  perM>ns  employed  in  retaO 
trades  or  handicraft,  as  masters  or  workmen,  7994 ;  other 
Isboureis,  employed  in  lalK)ur  not  agricultural,  2176 ;  capi- 
taiiKts,  bankers,  professional  and  other  educated  men, 
1306 ;  male  servants  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  693 ;  male 
servants  under  20  years  of  age*  638 ;  and  female  servants* 
7347.  Of  the  returns  of  1841  no  more  than  a  mere  abstract 
has  yet  l>een  publislied;  ih»n  this  it  appears  that  there 
were  in  that  year  97,918  males  aod  lO^Uo  fen^ales.    The 


number  of  families  was  34,718;  the  nonber  of  in) 
houses  33307 ;  of  uninhabited  houses  HOB;  and  of 
in  progress  of  erection  103. 

From  the  returns  of  the  Commissionera  of  Poblic  I 
tion  in  1834,  which,  being  arranged  in  dioccaea*  anc 
counties,  do  not  afford  exact  information  on  the  sol 
would  appear  that  the  county  contained  about  21,60 
bers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  317  Protestant 
ters,  all  the  rest  of  the  population  being  Roman  Gs 
In  the  return  relating  to  National  Schools,  bv  th 
James  Carlile,  appended  to  the  Report  of  a  Selci 
mittee  on  Education  in  Ireland,  in  1837,  it  is  Stat 
there  were  3763  children  enrolled  in  29  national  sc 
the  county,  of  whom  only  69  were  ProtestantSk  aad 
mainder  Roman  Catholics.    A  singular  fact  was  no 
evidence  before  the  above  Committee,  relative  to 
neral  use  of  the  English  language  in  Wexford,  aad  i 
parts  of  Ireland  iJso.    The  Rev.  C.  R.  Ehington, 
the  witnesses  examined,  stated  that  he  shouldtfaia 
was  not  then  a  man  in  the  county  of  Wexfoid  wl 
Irish,  *  except  in  the  immediate  neij^boutliood  < 
where,'  he  says,  *  they  learn  to  speak  it  for  the jm 
keeping  up  commumcation  with  the  county  of  lul) 
Tlie  criminal  returns  of  1841  show  a  total  of  292 
tried  at  the  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  of  this  oou 
of  230  summaiy  convictions  at  petty  seasiona ;  the  < 
tals  for  drunkenness  were  55  to  the  county  gaol,  i 
to  the  various  bridewells.    Of  the  assize  and  qua 
sions  cases  63  were  offences  against  the  person*  I 
simple  assaults ;  16  offences  against  property,  co 
with  violence ;   157  offences  against  proper^  co 
without  violence ;  3  forgery  of  stamps  and  utter 
coin ;  14  for  riots  and  various  breaches  of  the  peai 
vagrancy ;  and  31  for  various  misdemeanours.    Tl 
ber  of  convictions  was  only  146,  or  exactly  one- 
number  of  offences ;  and  of  the  offenders  coovictad 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  7  >ears,  121  to 
terms  of  imprisonment,  13  were  fined,  and  2  mpil 
the  292  persons  tried,  190  were  males  and  102  fco 
were  under  12  years  of  age ;  17  under  16 ;  55  unde 
under  30 ;  and  the  remainder  of  various  ages.  Of  th 
73  were  able  to  read  and  write,  21  to  read  only,  I 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  state  of  instnictioi 
remainder  was  not  ascertained.    Of  the  females,  i 
the  facts  could  be  ascertained,  8  could  both  read  a 
81  were  able  to  read  only,  and  67  could  neither 
write. 

Hitiory  and  Antiquities. — In  the  time  of  Ptol 
greater  part  of  the  present  county  of  Wexford  w 
bited  by  the  Menapii,  whose  chief  town,  Meoa| 
posed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Wexford,  was  situated  on  the  river  Mooonus, 
Slaney;  some  however  consider  Ferns  to  l>e  th 
the  antient  Menapia.  The  antient  inhabitants 
posed  to  have  denved  their  oridn  from  the  Mc 
Belgic  Craul,  possibly  through  the  Belgse  of  Bril 
to  l^  the  people  called  by  the  Irish  annalists  F 
which  means  Viri  Belgici,  or  Belgians.  The  I 
are  also  supposed  to  have  occupied  part  of  thii 
towards  the  south-west,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
county  of  Waterford.  By  some  antiquaries  it  is  i 
that  the  Hieron  Promontorium,  or  Sacred  Proi 
of  the  antient  Greek  geographer,  was  the  peniu 
called  Hook.  The  country  was  anciently  styled  ( 
(a  name  which  appears  to  be  preserved  in  tKat  of 
of  Enniscorthy),  Morafch  (whence  some  say  t 
Murroughs  took  their  title\  and  I^ighion,  a  naa 
ing  some  resemblance  to  Leinster,  which  lattt 
though  now  applied  to  a  much  lan^r  portion  of 
was  chiefly  applied  to  Wexford  by  Irish,  Danish,  ai 
writers  towanis  the  close  of  the  middle  acres.  E 
sevel,  which  means  *  the  maritime  counties,'  was 
name  given  to  this  county,  in  common  with  V 
The  present  name  appears  to  come  from  Weisford 
given  by  the  Danes  to  the  chief  town  in  the  count 
after  predatory  incursions  in  the  country,  durinj 
they  burnt  the  previous  capital.  Ferns,  tHey  cho« 
the  centre  of  a  permanent  settlement.  Camden  i 
another  popular  designation  of  the  county,  as  *  tl 
county,*  or  County  Reoj|;h ;  and  the  nortliem  port 
was  included  in  Hy  kinselagh,  afterwards  oillct 
nagh,  the  territory  of  the  MacAIurroughs,  who  hi 
voorite  residence  at  Ferns,    Wexford  is  distingu 
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tut  \miimfr-pUy00  itttd  liy  t)««  G«i|cH«k 

iiii«!iilioi>eil  in  the  uxuclt 
l^hard,  nod  ihodJy  idlerwnitli  atlnuki^d 


>i-  ttS4d« 

.  tht  Ecjt.  ''ul 

:>TUnjTKdl    too    fiftn  &  inituii^    Ici  bf    dii,!* 

TRkhjinl  d^  CTIiwr*  laniafisml  Stitmgijow, 
the  dAtti^liler  oS  MtcMutniu^h,  uHt^r 
^1172-  ^i*"  U'tTi*ni#  Lord  ol  Litn^tfT,  ft  till* 
in  I  1 1  paftttitmU*  br  Metitj  IL 

!♦♦  i    Imlmipl  i.!i,r.r!lv  aJtcj.    lilt* 

'   fo>r  A  tiiD<» 


lliolia  nnoii  nxoied  H4ieb«u  The  rof^  foretih  hnum;  rti^ 
I  leeltail  Uwar  iln»iii|1Ji  from  Yftri<>uji  <|iiii7tiiri^  ^icd  miidc  fi 
I  rtfimUflffnff  hUiUIe  uticni  VinftKEr^Hill,  mad  Ibivdd  Oie  In- 

uiiy irf*rilA  In  retrtftL     W  ti  \  K i  r  i !  w  ah  afl  »•  n^anli  nil ftkno*  and 


bitt  Mxvni  onciu 
^Mu  forroed  Itilc  b  l-u^h^ 
purl  ijf  the  iri**#- 

ronffcit   tiiwMMt  vt   fBDpfivlof^itp  tnd  the 

ib  fafSlbh  hrda,  VftTtord  Ml  intu  « 

,  and  c<in»rfpi4:^Rtly  a  ctf>n«irlrrAMtf 

^  inu  arneii  by  utiu  uf  the  KuvHttuj^hB. 

Btb  in!iitiuy<  o^uniud  Xhv  Ullt-  oi 

de^lJ^?fd   hiTn*Hf    )ctni*  oC   I.dRtitcr, 


n  h*i  ciu4)> 


Mf,  with 


inly 


$Mwibunr,  into  whojie  mmmon  %hk 
n^  to  Willliim  !e  Mftrliirlml  \xnd 
'til  «*id  tbo  Cro*a4»  or  Clmrdi  \m\d%  in  Ih**  L*minlj% 
lb  A  utitnlT  w«»  AmKiimrd  bj  tlie  king;,  Diiring 
"""  fnneiii&en  or  pwliiitminl  wcrt^  pltvled  fiir  th« 
two  Ihr  the  CrCMML  In  1641  tht^  myal  tbrct«»^ 
>iifte  difi'raleii  in  Rn  nttcmpt  ujion  New 
.  ^f  pmt%  III  the  war.  and  flubsequenUy  UunnjiTv- 
taliMi  ty  !htt  i:*»tbolie§*  In  1640  Iht  wbi>lt^ 
i>  i^utxrl  !i>  >tibjrctinn  bv  t.!TOiiiiw<*Jl,  mho  ptillhe 
f^r  \V«JcC«^  W  lb«^  sword.  ¥r^m  thai  tifne  until  the 
of  I79H  tb«j  county  cBJcivflcl  nlmot4.  vininlerrapttd 

?;  but  H  beeume  the  eh'ief  Rtnit  of  that  in?iuiTi^c* 
»«C«IMr  of  □i;af)y  aer t^rt.^  eoiillict  ;*.  Tti^  county  was 
Ait  oiArtiml  taw  in  thv  month  of  Apnl  in  that  year, 
itMUy  force  mnA  actmilly  aitut  th*!r<?  iititiS  hostilitifs 
out  tWwbcT*.  It  wagftUKpeetvd  that  th*  sMJcrel 
Ihi;  Sockty  of  UniUd  Irish  men  had  ex* 
raliordk  and  tbti  UtAmU  cundu^t  of  tb«  military 
ta  Imcc  the  snAocctcd  parties  into  a  can- 
l^getliifT  with  Int  bummg  of  a  ehapel  at 
pacieh  of  KJk^rmiii;k|  exasperated  th^^ 
an.  to  Bflic^mbk*  in  anus  a.t  Uulart  and 
T^**f  wf  r«  noun  Jiilodged  from  the  ktter 
l^ii!  rmei  place  they  deiVatedthe  detadi* 

lili^- >  -'-..!  against  them;  and,  Fapidly  iticreai^ing 
If  ana  b<ildn«^  thi-y  attacked  Enntscorthy,  and 
I  fanuon  li^  reiire  towards  WexfoTd,  Having  cut 
ly  OC  fnt«f*fr>'  and  artillery  sect  from  Dimrannon 
"Kfii^lthcii  Ihc  ^arri4K>n  at  WeatfoKl,  they  marched 
town,  ih*  /^amwii  of  which  retired  to  Watcrford. 
-fflivtm  of  the  rtb«l  army  were  formed  at  Vinegar- 
Jsmam/K^s  Qmmi  atroeitiai^  were  perpetrated 
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Ifn>ki?i|?  New  Mom,  are  the  remaiim  t>f  a  cai»lfF  i  on  thw 
Hook  prnin*ula  arc  rtjins  of  Slndt;  and  HofuscJand  sra*lle» 
afjd»  on  i\m  emtrenie  p*bit»  of  an  old  tiirt  c»tlt?d  Honk 
tower,  now  convertt^d  info  a  hj|»ht-hou*e  ;  and  on  thk"  Ban- 
now  inlet  is  Dnri<!orrouek  or  Crossconnuck  raatk.  Sti 
very  numerotiii  indtfed  are  ttie  remainB  of  Hiiv  rbaracier, 
that  it  1*1  ol>»en^f*d»  in  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mr?^-  B*  I'.  Halli 
rrferrijd  to  above,  that  a*  evidences  of  the  pawer  of  Ibtl 
An^lo-Nornfian  inlrudens,  aa  well  aa  of  their  peril  if*  ike 
mtilat  of  brave  though  unakilt\il  enemieSf  *  we  may  count 
no  fewer  than  six  score  of  their  eastl«s  and  towers*  now  in 
mini!,  in  the  foiir  Boulhem  baronies  alone*-in  Forth  thirty- 
one,  in  Bargy  tvTentv-aeven,  in  Shelburne  thirty-si^ven,  in 
Shelmalier  twenty-Sve./  Among  the  military  remain**  not 
mentioned  above  is  8tron^bow*a  fort  or  cann>,  m^jtr  T>t»n* 
cormtick  ca^itle,  on  Bag inbun  Head,  inhere  intrcnehmeni* 
are  yet  visible.  Of  more  recent  objects  of  inleresl  in  the 
county  may  be  mentioned  a  great  pile  of  stones  at  Wicklow 
Gap»  near  itja  nortbeni  extremity,  mark  in  g^  the  •pfi*  vrh^fre 
those  who  fell  in  a  sang^iunary  conflict  between  tlit  bwnf- 
genls  and  the  royal  tTOOpSp  in  179^,  were  buried*  It  ts  the 
custom  for  every  passenger  to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap,  and 
offer  a  prayer  for  the  soul»  of  the  deceased. 

{Ordfwncti  Sunset/  qfHe.rford;  Lewis's  Topogrtjphtmi 
Dictionary  fjf  Irdand ;  HalVs  Ireiand^  voUi.,  pp.  137-184; 
Purittjme^fttart/  Papers ^  Sec,  &c.) 

WEXFORD,  the  capital  town  of  th§  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Ireland*  is  situate  upon  the  soulh^weHtern  &hore  of 
Wexford  Harbour,  at  the  embouchure  of  Ihe  river  Slaney. 
It  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  barony  of  FortK, 
ni^ar  the  boundary  of  that  of  Shelmalier  ( West%  in  aboiil 
52*  2<r  N,  lat.  and  about  6"  27'  W.  long,  from  Green- 
wich, about  74  milci^st  sionth  of  Diibhn  (by  road)^  and  rather 
motit  than  BO  tniles  ea«t  by  nofth-east  frtJm  Water  ford.  Tlit* 
sr«*ncml  direction  of  the  town  U  fmm  noHh-west  to  »ontlt- 
(-'  *  '^  "4iich  direction,  including  the  suburb  nf  FaiHie  (a 
1  of  Fetich,  from  St.  Michael  of  Feasrh,  the  name^ 

0;  L,^  i  ..,;i.h\  lt>  the litiflth,  14 about  ftmiJe ;  but  iUtorattOt 
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extend  more  than  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  a  south-western 
direction  from  the  harbour.  There  arc  six  parishes  in  the 
town,  the  aggregate  area  of  which,  according  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  is  68  acres,  1  rood,  27  poles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  town  and  borough,  m  1831,  was  10,G7!i, 
and  the  numl)er  of  houses  about  1820.  The  town  is  gene- 
rally well  built ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  partially  and 
but  indifferently  paved;  supplied  with  water  partly  by 
pipes,  partly  by  wells,  and  puully  by  a  public  conduit  in 
the  corn-market.  Until  recently  it  was  not  lighted.  Spa- 
cious quays  extend  along  the  harbour  the  whole  length  of 
the  town,  towards  the  centre  of  which  the  otherwise  nearly 
straight  line  is  broken  by  the  Crescent  Quay,  which  is 
indented  in  a  semicircular  form.  Nearly  opposite  to  the 
Crescent,  at  some  distance  from  the  quay-line,  is  a  kind  of 
breakwater,  called  the  ballast  quay  or  bank,  formed  by 
the  ballast  deposited  there  by  ships  which  frequent  the 
lK>rt.  The  haven  contracts  abruptly  opposite  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  town ;  and  at  the  narrowest  point  a 
timber  bridge,  constructed  entirely  of  American  oalc,  at  a 
cost  of  17,000/..  by  Emanuel  Cox,  an  engineer  irom  the 
United  States,  who  erected  several  other  extensive  bridges 
in  Ireland,  was  built  in  1794-U5.  The  width  of  the  opening 
crossed  is  about  1571  feet,  and  the  original  bridge  was  oi 
that  length ;  but  as  it  had  fallen  much  into  decay,  it  was 
some  years  since  repaired,  or  rather  reconstructed,  at  an 
expense  of  6000/.  In  its  present  state  it  consists  of  two 
causeways,  projecting  630  feet  and  188  feet  from  the  north- 
eastern and  south-western  banks  respectively,  united  by  a 
timber  bridge  of  733  feet,  supported  by  23  piers  of  the 
same  nuiterwl,  and  having  a  arawbridge  for  the  passage 
of  masted  vessels  into  the  inner  haven,  which  expands 
considerably  a  little  above  the  bridge.  The  tolls  of  Wex- 
ford Bridge  let,  in  1832,  for  about  700/.  per  annum.  This 
port  is  considered  a  good  nursery  for  seamen,  and  has 
many  apprentices  in  the  merchant-service.  It  possessed,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1842,  69  registered  vesisels  of  upwards 
of  50  tons,  their  aggregate  tonnage  being  7114  tons;  and 
the  customs  duties  taken  in  the  port  in  1840  amounted  to 
0357/.  1^.  1 W. :  in  the  previous  year  they  were  8433/.  3f. 
4^.  The  export  trade  was  estimated,  according  to  the 
returns  published*  by  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioner^^  to 
amount,  in  1835,  to  312,136/.,  and  the  imports  in  the  same 
year  to  621,417/.  More  than  one-half  (^in  value)  of  the 
exports  consivsted  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour :  butter  was  esti- 
mated at  54,000/. ;  oxen  at  :^,aOO/. ;  sheep  at  15,000/. ; 
and  swine  at  12,000/.  Of  the  imports,  120,000/.  is  set 
down  for  woollen  manufactures ;  20,5:^.  for  sugar  (exclu- 
sive of  6300/.  for  Hiiti^h  reiined  sugar);  26,100/.  for  coal, 
culm,  and  cinders;  li),UOO/.  lor  cast-iron  ;  and  19,000/.  for 
wrought-iron  and  hardwares :  the  remaining  items  com- 
])rised  chiefly  manufactured  goods,  aiui  various  articles  of 
domcslio  consumption.  Steam-vessels  form  the  medium 
of  regular  communicAtion  with  Liverpool  and  other  places, 
and  the  Slauev  affords  navigable  communication  with 
Enniscorthy  and  the  interior  of  the  county.  The  shipping 
interests  of  Wexford  have  been  promoted  bv  the  formation, 
within  a  few  years  of  a  ship-building  establishment ;  the 
vessels  of  this  port  having  previou.sly  been  built  either  at 
Milfoixl  or  at  Liverpool.  'Ilie  fisheries  of  the  neighbour- 
hood have  declined,  though  those  of  herrings  and  oysters 
are  of  some  importance  during  the  winter.  Malt  is  manu- 
fa^^tured  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  town,  and  much 
is  sent  to  Dublin.  There  are  also  a  distillerv,  breweries, 
rope-yanU.  and  tan-yanls  in  the  suburbs.  The  coasting 
trade  lias  (liminished  since  Wexford  was  made  a  bonding- 
port,  but  that  to  Great  Britain  has  increasiHi  in  proportion. 
The  chii'f  market  is  on  Saturday  ;  but  there  is  also  one  for 
poultry',  butter,  and  eggs  every  Wednesday.  Fairs  are 
held  eight  times  in  the  vear. 

The  town  of  Wexford  is  inclosed  towards  the  land  by  a 
wall,  which  was  thoroughly  re^Hiired  in  1804,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  corporation.  Wexford  forms,  with  several 
adjoining  parishes,  an  ecclesiastical  union.  There  are 
now  but  two  churchw  within  the  town,  ahhough  it  appears 
to  have  contained  twenty  in  the  year  IU15.  There  are 
several  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  otbfir  denominations  of  Protestant  dissen- 
ters. The  relative  numbers  of  Protestants  aad  Catholics 
in  1834  were  about  as  )  to  6.  The  diocesan  achool  for  the 
.see  of  Ferns  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  town;  it  was 
built  in  1800,  at  the  expense  of  the  eounty.  Tliere  is  also 
a  large  parochial  school  for  boys  and  girla,  supported  partly 


by  endowment  and  partly  by  voluntaty  contribuL  n 
Peter's  Oolle^^e,  at  Summer  HiU,  west  of  the  tow; 
large  educational  establishment  in  connection  wi' 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  the  course  of  studies 
from  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  the  higb 
partments.  Students  for  the  priedUiood  are  ed 
there ;  and  the  establishment  is  not  confined  to  C^t 
Protestant  children  also  being  admitted,  and  ed 
without  interference  with  their  religious  phnciplea 
Wexford  poor-echoo),  founded  in  1809  by  Mr.  \V. 
gives  instruction  to  about  300  boys ;  and  there  b  an 
school,  founded  in  1830.  At  Wexford  are  the  • 
infirmary,  with  a  dispensary  attached ;  the  countjr 
hospital ;  the  county  gaol  and  house  of  oorrecti 
court-honse ;  a  house  of  industiy  and  a  lunatic «^Iiib 
in  the  old  gaol ;  and  the  Redmond  female  orpoia-l 
erected  in  1829,  chiefly  from  funds  beoueathed  by  a  g 
man  of  the  name  of  Kedmond,  by  which  it  is  sani 
It  is  situated  upon  part  of  the  lands  of  St.  Peter'slk 
and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Romta  Ci 
bishop  and  five  other  trustees.  Among  the  other 
buildings  are  spacious  barracks ;  assembly-rooai, 
balls  are  held  on  public  occasions ;  a  buiiding  bt\ 
to  the  Wexford  Union  Club ;  a  small  theatre*  whft 

g roving  profitable,  was  converted  into  a  saft* 
ranches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Pro 
Bank,  &c.  There  are  also  reading-rooms,  and  a  d 
of  Commerce,  established  in  1831.  There  is  a  a 
bank,  in  which,  at  the  date  of  the  bat  return,  in  ^ 
her,  1842,  there  were  1202  depositors. 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  a  maritime  settlement 
Danes,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name,  fo 
written  Weisford,  from  the  term  Waesfiord  {Vim 
which  implies  a  bay  overflowed  by  the  tide,  but  li 
or  nearly  so,  at  low-water.  It  was  besieged  for  thn 
by  Fitx-Stephen,  soon  after  he  landed  at  Baginbu 
then  surrendered  on  condition  of  recognising  thi 
reignty  of  Dermod  MacMurrough,  king  of  Lerastcr 
town  partook  of  the  changes  and  distuii»nces  mei 
in  the  history  of  the  county  (see  the  Dreading  ar 
and  during  the  contention  k)etween  the  tiousesof  Yo 
Lancaster  it  was  seized  by  Sir  John  Butler,  brother 
earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  just  been  beheaded  by  the 
sans  of  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  soon  afterwa 
feated  by  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who,  in  the  foUowin 
held  a  parliament  in  tlie  town.  Wexford  was  one 
first  places  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insu7| 
1641,  and  formed  the  port  from  which  they  receivi 
principal  supplies  from  other  countries.  In  164SI, 
approach  of  Cromwell,  the  inhabitants  reluctant! 
sented  to  receive  a  detachment  of  royal  troops  tt 
mond  for  the  defence  of  the  town  ;  but  they  wer« 
avail :  Cromwell  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  as 
it  up  to  military  execution.  Atler  the  battle  of  the 
the  town  took  part  with  William  111.,  and  was  gar 
by  his  troops.  In  1793  a  collision  took  place  b 
the  military  and  a  body  of  peasantry  assembled 
rescue  of  some  Whiteboy  prisoners,  on  which  occasic 
tain  Valloton  was  killed.  A  monumental  obelisk 
Windmill  Hill  commemorates  this  event.  During 
surrection  of  1798  the  town  was  evacuated  by  the  gi 
in  a  panic  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  a  detachn 
royal  troops  marching  to  their  a.ssistance,  and  the 
immediately  made  it  their  head -quarters.  They  n 
possession  from  the  30th  of  May  to  the  21st  of  June, 
which  time  they  beheaded  ninety-one  prisoners  < 
l)ridge  ;  but  alter  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at  Vj 
hill,  the  rebels  fled  precipitately  from  the  town. 

The  first  charter  granted  to*  Wexford,  as  far  as  i 
show,  was  that  of  Adomar  de  Yalence,  in  131H. 
confirmed  and  extended  by  Henry  IV.  :ind  FJia 
Another  charter,  under  which,  until  the  recent  altei 
the  town  was  governed,  was  granted  by  James  I,  ii 
James  II.  gave  one  at  a  later  period,  but  it  was  ai 
after  the  Revolution.  Wexford  is  one  of  the  towm 
corporations  were  dissolved  by  the  act  of  the  3kd  ■ 
of  Victoria.  The  town  sent  two  members  to  thi 
parUament,  and  now  sends  one  to  that  of  Great  1 
The  number  of  registered  voteni  in  1831M0  was  40A 

(Ordtiance  Surt^ey  of  fVexfmrd;  Lewis's  Tbpo^r^ 
Dietionantqflreiand;  Faraamentaru  Papers :  %ol 
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fetn  uifctTig;    but  iittk^ 

r  of  fwftd*  ftbof t  60  taDi*k  bitdheti  belonginie 

ITgyittimtlu  in  [B^h  was  &6f  the  (^ffea^k^ 

k  WBM  60S7  taoiK.    llic?  i^i^cjBi  receipt  at  the 

_  _  I  lean,  KVft*  Ja,yU7/.  7*.  7d. ;  m  Iti^J  it  was 

idL     Die  tcftik  erf  the  |iurt  of  Weymcmth,  in 


hf»nMjsf(i,  In  l^t,  VKft»-- 


In  l^il  ihtt  ]if9pillilkn  vyuitt^ 
iti  ibc^l.  ifvin  10131  In  im  tbe  i 

I4{iri.  Tltt!  popxiliiiian  williirt  tbft  huui^ijl  ihti  ^/uiukmaiii* 
tirv  boiminh  tit  ]h:it  wi»  MO05. 

'  "  '     nulen  tif  roJMl.    Hnrtft  is 

a  c/ii»>titftil  fram  Dtir- 

1-^  ti;-;Mt   miH:i  iiutiii:  fRXn  We^TttlOliUlw 

.^  an  aiiti4Mit  plac^ :  it  m  mmiUmimd  in  Uk* 
j^^  u.  uLuk;  Hrid  w^K  ot'UfWimU  a  plnM  «(ft«ui4! 

tuivml  import Anri?.  In  KH?  it  Aii:mlled  91  »bi|»> ftivi iW 
miin  lu wards  Uui  Qjmixiekriit  J*'%tintfd  la  aitaiok  Lkiicift,  Jn 
irjHBt  vfhmi  {hm  8p;i  ulmi  fci  %timk  Kt^tAocK 

wx  •bifp  of  lbs    ^.  '  H^Jmipd  to  Woytnduth, 

ftlMMlftly  friirnaoiijtf4  by  ihe  mymlt^t  smd  thr-  pa^bn- 
m*QtaimnM  iiii  Iii44,  wImii  tbe  parlfiir!!'  nbUiinrd 

uDiMt^naiuti  vfhieh  Xh^nf  held  till  tW  tfrni^  ii)d  mtr. 

In  thr  fpigii  i^f  Chart ea  IL  Wevnaouth  -vtik  .  '  irpd 

by  a  fire,   wid  ;itJ4Hii*  vva.^  Cijllinicd  in    JG/  jcf, 

tcwurds  mmirm^  tin  d^uniJirc  whuh  it  hftd  !*ii»t;i*Pit-ti. 

Th«  esrIiiKft  cb^der  kiiuvvn  Ui  h)Lw  bftftn  ^tantsd  An 
^V»*viTiimth  wa»  oni*  m  lW2.  by  tfii?  priar  fttid  fn©nk»  of  6t, 
Mn*  W  int!hf*,'*l«P,  te  whom  tlii*  man  or*  of  Wtjy  mouth 
M^lcorabe  had  b«eii  ^raiiffd  hv  H«nry  L»  a  gmnt 
wtuch  Wi*  cotiflrmud  aod  rxtcrjiipd  }jy  I^enry  IL  A  i^rsuat 
fif  t:f'r\fnn  libvrliifs  atid  priviJt"^L»  w*ar^  mftdc  ta  Mid  ram  be 
^  »  chartcf  dat^d  *27  Mav,  8  Bdw".  1.,  and  JtdJowril 

J  1,  ddlcd  22  Jan»»  U  Mdw.  II  ;  by  om»  d&lod  3 

l\uv ,,  2  Edyf.  111.  I  Jkud  by  ont*  dittt^d  i&  May*  2  Eiix.  Thr 
imiorv  of  thf,  two  horcaii-ii*  \^m  by  an  act  uf  pAfUanK'nt, 
dftied  2  A:     '      :;  '    '^'i t.     Jwly  i,  14    !  '     iinotbt?r 

chwrttr  ol  -xm  s^rimted :    i  ivdy  eer- 

tidn  dviV'tK  p>>  r 't  anii^iidtng  upili  rj^^iimtiitory 

uhttrlw  wa*  ohi  .^f^  21  Ovo.  11.     In  1»02,  in 

oonftf quvnti-ii  oi  -  af  the  number  of  pfincipHl 

burpsses^  it  v\  I  that  tht*  onrporatidn  might 

he  Ivgukiy  diss'  :  i.j  wbtch  a  iww  ^HaHvr  wns 

obtained,  45  M»y»44  Gco^  HL,  whiah  wiw  thi*  i{:i>v«*rnlnjKf 
cbftrler  of  tho  bpraugh  till  lh«  Munidpnl  HL*tbmi  Act  iii 

{Muntiifpai  €&fpf>mHnni^  ff^pwlt^Jf.  lHa5 ;  Houndmy 
B^rU,  1832:  Uiif-  f/HtJm  t>f  i^f 

Vfjuniy  of  Dnrmt ;  /  '  v,) 

WHALE  FISHElt\.     lim>hfui>n.j 

WKAI^KS — C0i(wea — an  carder  of  ftiquafie  mammies 
With  iin-lik(i  anterior  entremifiea.  the  pcmteiior  eilTt  till  ties 
being  ftb^nt.  or  rather,  hnvmE^  their  pin ce  mipplit^d  hy  a 
larsr<3  horii«€ntal  caudal  ^t)  or  tat]«  ^vithout  an  i^^lemfil  t^ftr, 
without  hair  <m  their  uxlernal  ujie^mpiit,  fliid  (ht?  ecf- 
vicfti  bQD€ft  10  tvaifftewid  ^  X^  X^m^t  the  animal  rtthout 
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any  outward  aj;i)|^arance  of  a  neck.  This  order  comprises 
the  largest  animated  forms  in  existence :  some  of  the  ge- 
nera composing  it  are  phytophagous,  or  plant-eaters ;  others 
are  loophagous,  or  animal-eaters. 

Systematic  Arrangsmbnt. 
The  cetaceous  mammals,  whose  abode  is  either  in  the  sea 
or  the  great  rivers,  resemble  the  Fishes  so  closely  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  some  of  the  earlier  zoologists 
looked  upon  them  as  belonging  to  that  class.  This  notion 
is  kept  alive  to  the  present  day  in  the  announcements  of 
the  comparative  success  of  those  shii>3  which  are  employed 
in  the  WhaU  FMery ;  for  not  only  is  it  conveyed  Dy  that 
general  term  for  the  capture  of  whales,  but  by  statements 
Uiat  one  ship  has  arrived  with  three /rVi,  another  with  four 
flsh,  a  third  with  one  Jish,  &c. 

If  we  turn  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  we  find  the  Hebrew 
words  Than  and  Thanniti,  which  have  been  translated  by 
the  woids  ffqroc  (the  word  used  by  i^neas  Gazseus  to  de- 
signate the  fish  out  of  whose  belly  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
escaped  alter  havins[  been  swallowed)  and  '  whale.*  Lyco- 
phron  terms  the  marine  animal  that  so  disposed  of  Hercules 
when  he  was  shipwrecked,  rapyc^ioc  k^wv.  a  shark. 

The  Septuagint  translates  the  Hebrew  words  above 
noticed,  rit  rifni  rd  v^yaKa*  in  the  21st  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  the 
seventeenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Jonah.  In  the 
book  of  Job  (vii.  12),  and  in  that  of  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  2),  the 
translation  uses  the  term  i^i^  (dracon).  In  Matthew 
(xii.  40),  where  the  swallowing  up  of  Jonah  is  alluded  to, 
Kqroc  is  employed. 

In  Barker's  Bible  (1615)  the  passaee  in  Genesis  is  trans- 
lated, *  Then  God  created  the  great  whales,'  much  the  same 
as  it  stands  in  the  version  now  read  in  our  churches, '  And 
God  created  great  whales.' 

The  other  passages  are  translated  in  Barker's  Bible  as 
follows :— Jonah  (i.  17),  *  Now  the  Lord  had  prepared  a 
great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah :  and  Jonah  was  in  the  belly 
of  the  fish  three  days  and  three  nights  :'->Job  (vii.  12),  •  Am 
I  a  sea  or  a  whale  fish,  that  thou  keepest  me  in  ward  ?* — 
Ezekiel  (xxxii.  2),  'Thou  art  like  a  lyon  of  the  nations,  and 
art  as  a  dragon  in  the  sea ;'  in  a  note,  *  or  whale'  is  added : — 
Matthew  (xii.  40),  '  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  whale's  belly,'  &c. 

In  the  version  now  used  in  our  churches  the  passage  in 
Jonah  is  verbatim  the  same  as  in  Barker ;  that  in  Job  is 
thus  rendered,  *  Am  I  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou  settest  a 
watch  over  me  ?* — that  in  Ezekiel,  *Thou  art  hkeayoung 
lion  of  the  nations,  and  thou  art  as  a  whale  in  the  seas  :' 
— that  in  Matthew  is  identical  with  the  passage  in  Barker. 

These  are  merely  cited  as  examples :  there  are  pther 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  words  whale 
and  c^ro;  occur  in  the  English  and  Greek  versions.  It 
would  be  beside  the  present  question  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion whether  the  whale  was  meant,  or  a  crocodile,  as 
some  will  have  it,  in  the  verses  above  quoted ;  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  show  the  commonly  received  opinion 
that  a  wliale  was  a  fish. 

In  the  index  to  Pliny's  *  Natural  History '  we  find  the 
whales  treated  as  fishes, '  Balflenarum  piscium  consideratio,' 
*  Balaina  piscis,'  &c.,  but  in  tlie  work  itself  the  Bakpna  and 
Physeter  are  noticed  as  Beliup^  and  a  fair  account  is  given 
of  their  spouting  and  general  habits.  The  seventh  cluipter 
of  his  ninth  book,  indeed,  is  headed  *  An  spirent  pisces,  an 
dormiant,'  but  in  that  chapter  he  expressly  states  that 
neither  whales  nor  dolphins  (balenis  nee  delphinis)  have 
gills,  but  breathe  by  means  of  fistulse,  or  blow-holes,  which 
appertain  to  the  lungs. 

Aristotle,  whose  great  zoological  work  Plin^  had  closely 
studied,  was  certainly  aware  of  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  whales  and  dolphins  (.the  position  of  whose 
blow-holes  he  mentions)  and  fishes. 

Gesner  separated  the  whales  fit)m  the  fishes,  including 
them  in  a  distinct  order  of  marine  animals.  Aldrovan<u 
separated  them  also,  though  they  appear  in  the  same  vo- 
lume, the  title  of  whichis  *De  Piscilms,  Libri  V. :  De  Cetis, 
Liber  Unui.'  Jonston  gives  them  a  separate  chapter  at 
the  head  of  his  book  « De  Piseibus.* 

Ray,  in  his  Synopsis  Methodica  Piicium  (1713X  ob- 
serves that  the  term  *  fish'  is  extended*  even  by  the  learned 
of  our  country,  to  the  bloodle«  aquatics,  as  they  were  then 
termed,  Exanguia  oquaik^h  such  •«  Cruiiaeeth  TWlocfa, 


and  Afollia,  or  shell-less  mollorict.  On  tht  M 
some,  he  remarks,  not  only  exclude  thoae  Eapamg 
tica,  but  also  the  Cetaceans  (*  Cetaceom  gemia,  m 
marinsB*),  contending  that  no  other  animala  can 
termed  fishes  except  those  which  breathe  hjrmea 
and  have  but  one  ventricle  to  the  heart,  with  i 
Ray  a^ees,  and  expresses  his  own  opinion  that*  U 
properly  and  philosophically,  the  name  of  fish  ahi 
stricted  to  such  lastk-mentioned  animals  onW,  a 
out  the  absence  of  any  relationship  of  the  *  Use 
dicti'  with  the  true  fishes,  adding,  that  with  the 
of  the  place  where  the^  spend  their  Uvea,  the 
figure  of  their  body,  their  hairless  skin,  and  tbei 
progression,  the  Cetaeea  have  hardly  anything  in 
with  the  true  fishes,  but  in  other  respects  agi« 
viviparous  Quadrupeds. 

Nevertheless,  that  he  may  avoid  dissent  froa 
opinions  and  the  appearance  of  paradox,  Ray  dee 
he  will  not  innovate,  but  consider  the  Oetaeeoa 
as  fishes ;  and  he  proceeds  to  define  what  a  fish 
An  aquatic  animal  having  blood,  wanting  feet,  i 
with  tins,  covered  either  with  scales  or  with 
smooth,  hairless  skin,  passing  its  life  in  the  i 
never  voluntarily  leaving  it  for  the  dry  land. 

The  Cetaceous  fishes,  or  Bellum  marifut^  fim 
section,  and  are  immediately  followed  by  theCai 
fishes,  called  S^lache  (£fXiix«r)  by  Aristotle.  Ol 
ceans  he  says  that  they  breathe,  like  quadrapeda 
of  lungs,  copulate,  bring  forth  their  young  i 
nourish  them  with  their  milk,  and  in  the  stn 
use  of  all  their  internal  parts  agree  with  thoae  ai 
The  following  are  the  genera  enumemted  by  I 
BaUBna  (2 species);  Ceie  (1);  Orea  (2,  bu 
clearly  defined) :  Allnu ;  Monoeeroi ;  ZMpfttnut  ; 
and  he  divides  the  Cetacei  generU  Piwce^^weu  Ba 
two  great  groups^— the  toothed  and  toothleas 
having  homy  lamina  in  the  upper  jaw. 

The  Toothed  Whales  are  subdivided  mto  tl 
have  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  those  which  bai 
the  lower  jaw;  and  there  are  ftirther  sabdiv 
pendent  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  ba 
the  shape  of  the  teeth. 

The  Toothless  or  Whalebone  Whales  are  subd' 
with  reference  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  th 
the  presence  of  a  blow-hole*  or  the  employment 
in  respiration,  the  presence  of  plaits  on  the  bel 
width  of  the  lower  jaw. 

LinnsBUs,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  *  Systea 
(1766),  defines  the  Fulcra  or  props  of  his  Mj 
be  four  feet,  with  the  excention  of  those  mam; 
are  merely  aquatic,  in  quious  pedes  posteriori 
pinnam  compedes ;  in  other  words,  in  which  tl 
limbs  are  manacled  or  conjoined,  so  as  to  form 
The  seven  orders  of  Mammalia  in  this  s}*stem 
into  three  sections: — 1,  Unguiculata ;  2.  Uni 
Mutica.  The  seventh  and  last  order,  Cete,  is  tJ 
belonging  to  the  section  Afutica, 

The  following  is  the  linnsBsn  definition  of  the 
order : — 

Pectoral  fins  in  lieu  of  feet,  and  feet  coi^o 
horizontal  fiattened  fin  in  lieu  of  a  tail.    No  da 
cartilaginous.    Nose  often  a  frontal   pijie.    ] 
lusks,  fishes. 
Locality,  the  Ocean. 

Linnseus  then  declares  that  he  has  separated 
ceans  iW>m  the  fishes,  and  associated  them  witl: 
malf,  on  account  of  their  warm  bilocular  heart*  t 
their  moveable  eyelids,  their  hollow  ears,  pemem 
feminam  mammts  lactantem^  and  this,  to  use  h 
pressive  words,  ex  lege  nature  jure  meritoqme* 
Here  then  we  find  the  decisive  step  taken 
unflinchin|g  firmness  of  a  master  mind,  relying 
philosophical  principles  that  demanded  the  aepi 
no  longer  yielding  to  popular  prejudice  by  ad 
fish  which  he  knew  to  be  a  mammiferous  ania 
parts  of  his  definition— not  much  of  it — may  I 
criticism,  as  where  he  designates  the  teeth  aa  cai 
a  term  probably  used  to  comprehend  both 
laminsD  of  the  wnalebone  whales  and  the  true  ti 
other  cetaceans ;  but  the  broad  line  of  distinct* 
sailable,  and  will  ever  remain  so. 

The  order  Ctt§  ia  thus  summarily  defined  b 
founder:— 
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who  tlifc^ftrci  tlui!  li£  tiiii  teen  litem  s- 
w%^  Kvjtiun  A  f»»w  jrmdbi  af  tlitfn*  but 

OetirJMlt     iiin].»4r    '.%.hri    »n*»    *!ia^     U'--- 

tnj . 

Ml 


L'lt  Xrvitt  Ibo  Uot  that  auoie  t p«tTi«»  A|i(Kit 


vviiier;  but  ft* 
^  1o  the  mt<iii  Timf  linroi  bt^<l ;  t  bi t  r 

lii«fllJ|r  diJti(»£^iiuh  theui,  Cuviur  i>b»cnxji«  (runt 
^rcai  annlogbl  reiuiu'kit  that  thi^ir  bt^in  i« 

rpar&i^d  fifmi  tli»re»t  of  I  he  hrml  nml 
'  fh<»r#fo  by  bgsoiistit*.    Tbcrc  i»  do  iix.i 
M»  ftT»  Ihirnf  ftnr  fa«in  upDa  Ih^ir  InjiiUnK,     Th* 

\i»  miiTv  It  iVoin  ikbavi?  uoan- 
rniiAiim^  Mml  hm^h  them  gi««tjy 


r'»  lime,  tjjittiraliat^ 
..,>...,  hv  widft  1lH>]»e  which 


I.  which,  Cuvier 

.    Itiiiding  tht*iu 
(i  nn  the  bunk  : 


■■<i  in  the  Jikia  At 

rtlitVlis^-  iuidt^tl  inl^^tir 

,  Wo  of  wbidi  ure  laicntl ;  toid  Ut^y  have  a  grea.! 

ier  divtdrf  *'  ■    ^■■■'  ■  ^ arowi  Cftrt"       ■  >     - 
Thr  f  ^.-.  I "  :  2 irJ-  Mrt/Jii.  /«4» Cuv,) ^ 

L'ip.  ilMworty  ill.} ;  ;jr4,  th«  *S/p/- 
■ .  u 
ra  jr^ana  imujiy  of  t!  !■  •  coilftihU  of 

i]lislii)<ruMhfid  Ihu**  ;i.v  [*rt^crdir»g  by  llie  ein- 

i  wlweh  hu  prooiirM  ibr  them  thr  Fi  ench 

ri«  tw  BlawfMx.     Aj4  iliry  taWt  tagdhter 

ly,  MliCuviyr  of  wat^r  into 

motitli  I  c€s?»^ity  of  some 

:  tU  oC  il ;  > '  '  ^11^  niiKtrils  by  tneaui^ 

r4i^iU«i1i  fi  fnikiit^  atid  i»  col- 

«i|iiefir«'  (I  N  drivttn  out  witii  vbknui!  b>  tlt'e 

Qf  <r  rLuticIvu»  hy  3^  narrow  apifrturtif 

ti.i  iiL'Qil.    ThuA  it  U.  fLcUk  i'uvit^r, 

u (.»><' J.  u  iiWwwhidi  t;»u»c  them  to  be 

by  Tujuifrnt* 

*-"-    to  tt  I^P^t"   f^^^'d    some   time 

Ihi  i    Socwrty  of  Lomimi,  oit  the 

C«cL^_  ,  '  •  Ttuit  ii  ejtJt^tinvttltic  lrt*m  thr 

l»  ^in^i  cflnj(iiit!i  only  ol' 

ed  roiicii  li  vapour  of  cxpira- 

1  uUvrvok.  m  Jinyvvtr  to  ihint  Ihat 

ponilivi?  atte^ttntion  of  M^h^m^n, 
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th^ 

llj*?    I  lurk     r 
nbjrcl  for  v  ; 
the  swatis  fttia   -n. 
Hha.     Thi'ir  *toiii 

mnM   and 

'■nH  ruiiir;i 

bou. 

v*:*Kti^c^   ♦>!,■    , 
bwk  A  vi«rti  ■ 


I 

t*   an   Iht* 

■1 


Cuvufr  dlvtdiL*  lhi«  gtotsti  bti>  tw«  *m&Jl  <ribef :  L  Tho*e 
wUojic  hc*4l  InrtiiM  the  i>rJluaTV  proi^Kirtii^o  to  tht  buily  ; 
and  2i  Thu^t;  v^hidi  httvu   the   ht^nd   iliit|irojii^rtbii«h!Jy 

Ui  Tribe, 

Ornem  :  I.  DHyfiinuB^  Latin*;  with  the  »ubgen«m  !><"/► 
pA  :    Wocfipfw,  Cnv, ;    iMlphmapirrut^  LhcC^^. ; 

'i^.  M<//iviMjtif  Linn. 

2nd  Tribe. 

"^  iJ  wj  large*  thaJ  It  ii*  chhrr 

itftb«»ody:   but  neiUiiT 

1 1  If  L["iiJLlui.u  ii*.'i   iiR"  maiu   pm  ULipattJS  III  On  -  ^  ■■— "  "'■     >1, 

which  is  i?ntia*ly  dite  to  iui  ciKifmoiu*  dt-^ 
].vn...  .-,f  the  lact% 

r*i :    1.  iV^yxW^T,  Linn.  (Iht  Itiit*  Ca*jhalwt»i;  ^vilh 
f'p:^nUH  PhyiH€f\  I**tcp»  tC*thiiJoU  with  a  doraal 

2,  ^«^«rffrt.  Linn*  (VVhoJ *f bona  WliaJc«) :  with  Ihe  mh- 
PftfintTtt  contamirjg  the  BaUtnopicrw  oF  I^^  i it*  the 

Bakiin<fpUrw  with  a  sinogih  belly  ;  and  tii>  ifrreer 

with  a  plait  I'd  belly,  commonly  termed  liGrqualji.    i^H^gtM 

M.  Ii*M«on  divides  ihc  Mamnuft^roiis  anin  .'  ;  '  ^  ,  rj 
s^Citionit:    1.  Tho<«  with  imipik^Iatiid  lot'  .^ 

of  authorise  Z.  Thn»^  with  luigtilated  to*-^  -1  r,:^,ituj(i  ^jf 
authoi^).     3t  ThiT^e  with  tof^a  impitsted  iiito  ^ns»« 

Of  the  Uiifd  sei:titni  Ojejc  is  but  une  order,  the  eighth 
and  I^t  in  M'  I^i«oil'a ayfit^m, thuiii  detuned: — 

Teeth  ^  ariabli;  in  ntusbtrr,  often  replaced  by  horny  la- 
mince  ;  body  orgaiuaed  for  living  m  Uie  waler  i  two  teuts.— 

Theae  arc  separat(?d  into  two  diviiiion^  : — 

The  Hcrbivorou#  Ceiac«aii». 

Tli^  Cetaceans  property  fio  ctilk-d. 

Th^se  M.  L^ftAdHi  *.ubdivid*.'J4  into  two  ^aonp>* : 
with  a  jsmdl  ht^ad  ;  2nd*  TkiMi  with  ;^  '  ■■ 

Mr.  S^-vjufiKOii  makes*  llit*  *  Crjluaa  : 
the    Ihiid   order  of  M*tmmtdw^   pkL    .^  ^ 

^>r/#,  the  huit  Ikniily  ofwhit'h  is  ioimcd  by  th 
orSitaKaiid  the  Cft^utaiat  the  Ut  Uibe  of  whi'      ■        ;  u 
uf  the  *  Pftchydermt*?*.' 

Ttje  A'/^jf^t'a  arc  tlJUB  defined  by  Mr,  Swainson  :— 

Body  pisciform;  pectoral  tirm  two  ;  caudal  hn  one,  hori- 
lontal ;  «aife  with  a  vury  small  txtcrioT  opcriing- 
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Family  1.    Sirenia.    Herbivorous  Cctacea. 
Grindlng-teeth  with  flat  crowns ;  whiskers  hairy ;  nostrils 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle  in  the  skin ;    body  very 
larjce  ;  mammaa  two,  on  the  breast. 
Genera:  ManatUM,L,\  //a/icorp,  HI. ;  Rylina,  l\L 

Fkmily  2.    •  Cete.' 
Teeth  conical  or  wanting ;  nostrils  assummg  the  form  of 
spiracles ;  skin  smooth,  shining,  and  destitute  of  hairs  in 
every  part ;  mammse  placed  near  the  vent. 

Subfam.  r  Delvhintp.    Dolphins. 
Small-headed  Cetacea :  nead  moderate ;   canine  teeth, 
or  none ;  carnivorous. 

Genera:    Ceratodon,  B. ;    Phocama,   C. ;    De/phinux, 
Linn. ;  DelphinapteruSy  Lac6p. ;  and  Uranodon^  111, 
Subfam.?  Baltpnina.    Whales. 
Head  disprojwrtionably  large:    of  these  the  two  first 
genera  are  nimished  ^vith  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  arc 
wanting  in  the  two  last  groups.  ^ 

Genera :  Physeter,  Lac^p. ;  Catodon,  Lacep. ;  Balcena^ 
Linn. ;  Battrnoptera^  Lac^'p.  {Classification  of  Quadru- 
}f(*dx,) 

M.  P.  Cuvier  thus  arranges  the  order  Cetacea : — 
Tribe  1. 
Phytophaga. 
Char. — Teeth  of  different  Kinds ;   mniars  with  flattened 
crowns,  corresponding  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  their 
food.    Mamma*  two,  pectoral.    Lipit  provided  with  stiff 
bristles.    External  nostrils  always  two,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity or  upper  part  of  the  rostrum,  which  is  obtuse. 
Genera :  Manatus^  Cuv. ;  Halicnre,  Cuv. ;  Bytina^  111. 
Tribes. 
Zoophaga. 
Char.— 7Vtf/A  of  one  kind  or  wanting,  not  adapted  for 
mastication.    Mammar  two,  pudendal.    Erternal  nostrils 
double  or  single,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
A.  fVith  the  head  ofmod**riite  size. 
Family  DelphinidfB. 
Char. — Teeth  in  both  jaws,  all  of  simple  structure,  and, 
generally,  conical  form.    No  ciccum. 

Genera:  Delphinorhynchus ;  Dvlphinus ;  Inia  ;  Pho- 
c<ena, 

M.  F.  Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  the  following  genera 
sc*em  to  form  the  types  of  as  many  distinct  families  of 
Zoophagous  Cetaceans. 

CJenera:  Mofiodon  :  Hyprroodon  ;  Platanisfa, 

li.  IVith  thp  hend  of  immoderate  size^  equafiin*^  one- 
third  the  Inigth  of  the  body. 

Family  \,    Catocfontidse. 
Char. — TVfcM  numerous,  conical,  btit  developed  only  in 
the  lower  jaw.    External  nostril  ft  or  blow-holes  confluent ; 
110  caecum. 
Genera :  Catodon  ;  Physeter, 

Fam  i  ly  2.    Bal  wnid  se . 
Char. — No  teeth  ;  their  place  supplied  by  the  plates  of 
baleen  or  whalebone  attacked  to  the  upper  jaw.     Blow- 
holes distinct ;  a  CcTcum. 

Genera:  Balrtnoptera ;  Balcena,  {Histoire  Xaturelle 
d^s  rSfacSs,  ffh'-) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  whales  'Cete)  the  third  order 
nf  Mammalia,  stating  that  they  are  peculiar  for  their  fish- 
shaped,  nearly  bald  body;  that  tneir  hinder  limbs  are 
iMiited,  forming  an  horizontal  tail ;  and  that  they  have 
>iuiply  conical  rootless  teeth  or  whalebone  in  the  jaws. 

Tne  family  of  the  whales  {Balfrnidrp)^  he  observes,  have 
a  very  larcje  head,  at  least  one-third  the  length  of  the 
hoily,'  as  the  tribe  of  whales  (Bal/Fnina),  which  have  whale- 
hones  in  the  jaw^  and  the  Catodons  or  Physpterina^  which 
hiive  simple  conical  teeth,  as  the  Spermaceti  AVhalc  (Cw- 
mdnuta  :(;at»>don\  and  Cachalot  (l*hyseter\ 

The  family  of  porptiises  {JJeUjhinidr/*),  which  have  a 
moderate  or  small  neail  and  an  elongated  or  smooth  body, 
as  the  Dolphins  iDe/phinus\  which  have  conical  jaws  and 
teeth,  the  Porpoises  {Phoerpna\  which  have  usliortor  head 
and  compressed  teeth,  the  Hyj)eroodonx,  which  only  have 
a  few  teeth, — all  these,  Mr.  Gray  observes,  have  tapering 
front  limbs,  while  the  Susuk  {Platan ista)  has  triangular 
truncated  limbs,  an  elongated  beak  with  compressed  teeth, 
and  the  bones  of  the  skull  bent  over  the  fbrehead,  so  as  to 
Ibnn  an  arched  ca\*ity. 

In  the  other  families,  Mr.  Grray  remarks,  the  skin  is  more 
or  less  homy,  and  the  lips  always  furnished  with  rigid 
whiskers :  the  teeth  are  flat-topped.  The  Manatees  (3/tf- 
naiid^t)  have  eight  grinders  m  etch  Jaw,  and  the  fail 


rounded  at  the  end.    The  Dugongs  fHtticorid/r^ 
only  three  or  five  grinders  in  each  jaw,  and  the  end 
tail  truncated  or  two-lobed. 

♦  Cete, 
Family  1.    Balaenidae. 
Genera:  Balofna,  Baltcnophora*  Catodon,  Pkyi 
Physeter t  Catodon. 

Family  2.    Delphinidtt. 
Genera :  Delphinus,  Delphinorhynchus^  Phoc^tn* 
phinapterus,  Reterodon^  Sfonodon,    Hyperodon^ 
nista. 

♦  ♦  Sirenia. 
Family  3.    Manatidaj. 
Genus  Mdnatus. 

Family  4.    Halicorida?. 
Genus  Haiicore. 

Family ».    R}'tinida?. 
Genus  Bytina.    (Synopsis  Brit.  Mus.) 

Okoanization. 
Phytophagous  Cetaceans. 
Skeleton. 
Latnantin  or  Manatee. — ^The  nasal  bones  in  the  # 
the  Manatee  are  very  small,  almond-shaped,  ft\ 
from  each  other,  and  let  in  on  each  side  in  a  notch 
frontal  bone.  The  result  of  this  conformation  is 
large  aperture  of  the  bony  nostrils.  The  rest  of  thi 
of  the  nose  are  nevertheless  replaced  by  cartilages,  i 
in  the  living  animal  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  is,  i 
narily,  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle.  The  intermaxillari 
carry  no  teeth  in  the  adult,  nor  at  any  period  of  li 
cept  durinff  the  flrst  days  of  embryome  existence 
are  notwitnstanding  vei^'  much  extended  longitw 
and  they  re-ascend  along  the  edge  of  the  nostrils  to 
the  region  of  the  eye.  The  orbits  arc  Tery  ma 
vnnced,  and  very  projecting.  The  suborbital  1 
pierced  in  the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  pre 
frame  of  the  orbit  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  ma 
bone,  so  that  it  is  not  perceptible  when  the  cranium 
in  profile.  This  projection  of  the  orbit  ctoses  ti 
tancc  between  the  lower  external  bonier  of  the  lyp 
portion  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  and  the  teeth 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  palate.  The  frontal 
whose  anterior  branches  are  much  separated,  in  or^ 
they  may  embrace  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils  an 
the  waifs  of  the  orbiU,  each  give  off  an  obtuse  pos 
apoph^-sis.  The  cheek-bone  extends  throughout  th 
half  of  the  orbit  on  the  orbital  apophysis  of  the  m: 
I  bone,  and  thus  borders  the  whole  of  the  orbit  ant 
it  gives  off  a  postorbital  inferior  apophysis.  A  vei 
lachr}-mal  bone  islet  in  at  the  antenor' angle  betw 
fh}nta1,  the  jugal,  and  the  maxillary,  which  interv 
this  point  between  the  lachrjnmal  and  the  juiral  bo 
Httle  lower  down,  in  a  depression,  is  pierced  the  lar 
orbital  hole,  which  is  thus  carried  farther  backwai 
the  edge  of  the  orl)it,  and  cannot  give  place  to  ani 
The  dental  part  of  the  maxillary  is  more  inward  tl 
orbit,  so  that  the  interior  part  of  the  wall  of  this  ci 
formed  by  a  flat  advancement  of  that  bone.  Thi 
matic  apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone  is  thicker  t 
any  other  animal,  but  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  nioder 
contributes  to  form  the  sides  of  the  occipital  ore 
leaves  above,  between  it  and  the  superior  mul  late 
cipitals,  a  space  which  permits  the  petrous  l>one 
seen.  The  two  crests  which  limit  the  temporal  fossa 
run  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction,  and  do  not  unit 
single  line,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  (arnii'/rit, 
adult  there  is  only  a  single  unequal  parietal  bime, 
enters  largely  into  the  temple  ;  but  in  the  feet  us  th 
two,  completely  separated  by  a  double  interi>arietal 
four  bones  however  speedily  unite,  not  only  wttl 
other,  but,  what  is  singular,  with  the  upper  occipita 
before  the  other  parts  of  the  occipital  are  united 
plane  of  the  occipital  is  inclined  from  iM^t'ore  back 
and  from  above  downwards,  and  the  ^cipital  crest 
an  obtuse  angle ;  there  is  nt>  vestige  of  a  mastoii 
physis.  Below,  the  int'»rmaxillaries  form  the  pc 
the  muzzle,  occupying  nearly  the  fourth  of  th 
late,  and  surronnaing^  a  large  incisive  hole,  wk 
single,  because  they  have  no  internal  apophvsii. 
young  Manatees  have  a  small  tooth  in  each  d 
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vertebrae  of  the  tail  are  very  large,  especially  in  the  first, 
but  the  spinous  processes  are  inconsiderable,  which  accords, 
Cuvier  remarks,  with  the  depressed  form  of  the  tail-fin  to 
prove  that  the  manatee  swims  by  a  vertical  movement  of 
the  tail.  The  ribs  are  singularly  stout  and  thick;  their 
two  edges  are  rounded,  and  they  are  as  convex  internally 
as  externally.  Cuvier  states  that  he  knows  of  no  other 
animal  that  has  ribs  of  this  form.  The  two  first  pairs  of 
these  ribs  only  unite  themselves  with  the  sternum  by 
means  of  cartilages;  the  fourteen  others  are  false  ribs. 
The  last  pair  is  very  small.  There  is  no  pelvis  in  the  adult, 
nor  did  Daubenton  discover  any  in  the  foetus  which  he 
dissected.  Cuvier  made  a  new  examination  of  this  foetus, 
without  being  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  it. 

Du^ong. — The  connections  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  of 
the  Dtigortff,  &c.  &c.  arc,  Cuvier  ob8er\'es,  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  Manatee,  To  change,  he  adds,  the  head  of 
the  latter  to  that  of  the  Dugong,  it  would  suffice  to  render 
more  convex  and  eloneate  the  intermaxillary  bones  to 
make  room  for  the  tusks,  and  to  curve  the  symphysis  of  the 
lower  jaw  downwards,  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  in- 
flexion of  the  upper  jaw.  The  muzzle  would  then  assume 
the  form  that  it  h«w  in  the  Dngoug,  and  the  nostrils 
would  be  raised  as  they  are  in  that  animal.  In  a  word, 
>ay8  Cuvier,  one  m'trht  say  that  a  Manatee  is  only  a 
Dugong  whose  tusks  are  not  developed. 


Skull  or  DuffODg. 

The  enormous  development  of  the  intermaxillar}'  bones 
of  the  Dugong  carries  up  the  aperture  of  the  bony  nostrils 
much  hisrhor  than  in  the  Manatee^Kwd  it  is  situated  at  the 
superior  p.ii-t  of  the  head,  in  the  middle  of  its  length  and 
directed  upwards,  its  Ibrin  b«Mng  a  large  oval,  as  in  the 
Manatee  of  Sencjral.  The  whole  skull,  and  particularly 
the  frontal  bones,  are  for  the  same  reason  mucn  shoiter  in 
proportion  than  in  the  Manatee.  The  branches  of  the 
frontal  bone  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit  are 
more  delicate  and  more  nigose.  The  maxillary  portion 
which  serves  as  a  floor  for  the  orbit  is  narrower ;  the  jugal 
bone,  in  turning  to  Ibim  the  anterior  and  inferior  edge  of 
the  orbit,  is  more  compressed  and  directed  more  down- 
wards. Tliere  is  also  a  lachrymal  bone  in  the  anterior 
an^le,  more  considerable  than  in  the  Manatee,  but  equally 
without  any  hole.  The  zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  is  more  delicate  and  more  compressed.  The 
connections  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  the  same,  but 
at  the  inferior  surface  the  hasilary  bone  is  united  with  the 
lateral  occipitals,  rather  than  with  the  posterior  sphenoid. 
A  verj*  great  solution  of  continuity  is  si»en  in  the  bottom 
.  of  the  orbit  and  of  the  temple,  and  establishes  in  the  ske- 
leton an  extensive  communication  l>etwcen  these  two  fossae 
and  that  of  the  nostrils;  it  is  intercepted  between  the 
maxillary,  the  frontal,  the  anterior  sphenoid,  and  the  pala- 
tine bones.  The  continuity  of  the  temporal  portion  of  the 
palatine  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  not  here  concealed,  as 
in  the  Manatee,  by  a  proiluction  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
The  occiput  is  narrower  and  its  crest  less  marked  than  in 
the  Manatee  ;  the  frame  of  the  tympanum  is  also  narrower 
and  more  delicate,  but  the  bone  of  the  ear  is  disposed 
nearly  in  the  same  way,  and  is  let  in  between  the  same 
bones.  Tliere  also  remains  in  the  skeleton  a  large  empty 
space  between  that  bone,  the  basilar}',  and  the  anterior 
aplienoid.  "Within  the  cranium  there  is  no  bony  tentorium ; 
the  cribriform  fossa  is  reduced  to  two  simple  depresions 
very  much  separated  from  each  other,  and  which  terminate 
anterioriy  by  two  or  three  small  holes.  There  is  no  sella 
Tiircica«    The  optic  aperture  is  a  \ong  narrow  canal.  The 


lower  jaw  is  of  a  height  corresponding  with  the  curvattue 
and  length  of  the  interroaxillaiy  bones.  This  part  shows 
in  the  i^ult  the  remains  of  three  or  four  alveoii  on  each 
side. 

The  atlas  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Manaftea;  the 
axis  the  same.  The  five  other  cervical  verMne  an  very 
delicate,  but  not  conjoined.  There  arc  eighteen  dcMialrVCf- 
tebrse,  the  spinous  apophyses  of  which  are  anrnoffed  ufv^y 
in  a  straischt  line.  Counting  Ihrni  the  ninth,  the  ribs  do 
not  attach  their  head  between  two  vertebrse,  but  onlv  to 
the  same  vertebra,  to  the  transverse  apophysis  of  wfiich 
they  are  articulated.  The  ribs  are  not  nearly  so  *to«t  at 
in  the  Manatee,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  fint  are  *M\\ 
ver)'  thick,  and  have  their  edges  blunt.  After  th«^  eighteen 
dorsal  veriebrae  come  twenty-seven,  and  perhaps  more, 
whose  spinous  apophyses  diminish  progressively.  In  \\w 
lumbar  vertebrae  the  transverse  apophyses  are  Ven*  \onz ; 
afterwards  they  diminish  by  degrees  on  the  sides  of  the 
tail,  and  again  become  rather  longer  at  its  extremity,  ap- 
parently for  the  support  of  the  tail-fin.  It  would  >eeui 
that  the  three  first  only  belong  to  the  loins.  The  fouiih 
has  towards  its  extremity  a  facet,  which  is  probably  de»- 
tined  for  the  attachment  of  the  pelvic  l>oneft,  which  Isil 
are  well  marked  in  the  Dugong.  They  are  two  lim^ 
slender  bones,  which  have  some  resemblance  in  form  Is 
the  clavicles  of  man.  There  arc  V-shaped  bones  trti- 
culated  under  the  inter\'al  of  the  vertebrae  after  that  whiefc 
comes  beyond  the  pelvis.  They  diminish  by  degrees,  and 
seem  to  terminate  altogether  under  the  last  fourth  of  thi 
tail. 

The  shoulder-blade,  as  in  the  Manatee,  lias  its  antchor 
angle  rounded,  the  posterior  angle  sharp,  and  carried  wril 
backwards ;  the  posterior  border  very  oblique,  and  slighflv 
concave.  Its  spine  is  projecting,  its  aciomion  pointed, 
but  much  less  elonirated  than  in  the  Manatee.  The  cormcoid 
process  is  much  more  pointed  than  in  (hat  animal,  and 
directed  forwards  and  a  little  inwards.  Tlie  humerus  ii 
much  stouter  and  shorter  than  in  the  Manatee;  its  deltoid 
crest  projects  more,  and  it  forms  with  the  great  tuberosity 
a  rhomboidal  protuberance.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
are  rather  lonijer  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  Manatee, 
but  thdir  form  is  the  same,  and  they  are  equally  conjoined 
at  their  two  extremities.  There  are  only  four  carpal  bones  • 
two  of  which  are  in  the  first  row,  one  for  the  radios,  llw 
other  for  the  ulna;  and  two  in  the  second,  the  first  of 
which  sup]X)rts  the  metacarpals  of  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  the  second  those  of  the  middle  and  ring  fincer. 
That  of  the  little  finger  bears  upon  the  second  bone  of  the 
second  row,  and  upon  that  of  the  first.  The  thumb,  sail 
the  Manatee,  is  reduced  to  a  pointed  metacarpal.  Tin 
other  fingers  have  the  ordinary  number  of  phalani^es,  the 
last  of  which  arc  compressed  and  obtuse.  i^Ottemem 
Fossihs.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  •  Anatomy  of  the  jyugong' (ZatL 
Pror.,  1838),  remarks,  that  after  the  excellent  arw  dsb^ 
rate  descriptions  of  the  osteology  of  that  animal  byCuvia^ 
Riippell,  and  others,  but  little  remains  to  l>e  said  on  tit 
subject.  The  bones,  Professor  Owen  obser\'cs,  are  chidlj[ 
remarkable,  as  in  the  Manatee,  for  their  dense  texture  ■■  ; 
the  non-development  of  medullary  cavities  in  them.  Ttti  j 
reptile-like  condition  of  the  skeleton  is,  he  adds,  fiirtM  I 
exemplified  in  the  loose  connection  of  the  bones  of  tbl 
head.  The  bones  arc  not  loaded  with  oil,  as  in  the  tni 
Cetacra.  All  the  specimens  examined  by  the  Profe«# 
presented  seven  cervical  and  nineteen  costal  vertebn^l 
corresponding  to  the  nineteen  pairs  of  ribs ;  but  the  m«e* 
her  of  the  remaining  vertebrsp  exceeiled  that  ascrilied  H 
the  Dugonr^  by  Home  and  Cuvier,  there  being  at  haA 
thirty,  making  in  all  fifty-five.  Huppell  assigns  to  im 
Halfcore  tabernaruli  seven  cer\'ical,  nineteen  dorsal,  thiie 
lumbar,  three  pelvic,  and  twenty-seven  caudal  vertetam; 
in  all  fifty-nine.  Professor  Owen  found,  as  Riippell  ike 
describes,  that  the  first  four  pairs  o(  ribs  reached  the 
sternum  through  the  medium  of  cartilages ;  all  the  othen 
terminated  freely  in  the  mass  of  abdominal  muscles:  thi 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  Professor  Owen  found  the  longtlb 
and  the  last  the  shortest. 

The  Professor  points  out  that  the  affinity  of  the  DugOH 
to  the  Paehydermata  is  here  again  illustrated  by  the  eiev 
numl)er  of  tne  ril)s.  The  lower  jaw  is,  he  ol>ser\'es,articuHMl 
to  the  cranium  by  a  tnie  synovial  capsule,  reflected  OVC 
cartilaginous  surfsces,  and  not,  as  in  the  camivomt 
Cetaeea,  by  a  coarse  and  oily  ligamentous  substaaecT 
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Tlu'*t'  iovm  it  *uii  +d'  ti'  '  I 

poHlenor  ft|«*»rfMfe   »*r 
■    vU  tip ih^  paUtii:  hi  in- 

K^iCh  fnilutin  line  If 

"    '-■  form  the    I       '■   ■  ,    iriJ;i   cir]iij>ir  WJilh 
jikdetl  by  lii      -   -   Ufiry*  to  w\wh  it 
i , , .    .41 1 ernal  pt i- j )  u  c  nU  u pophyjii^s  in  on  ly 
fh<?  Ibrm  pJT  S.     Ont*  of  it*  cvirvftturt^i  ajticu- 
iteruftUy  to  tin?  paktine  to  pitilooi^  the  lower 
find  extf^nnU  wall;    the  ot-hcr  unit **?«  to  ttu?  othf-r  ardi  of 
ttu^   pftlutine,  and   arttrwarda  coiituiuc*  on  the   tinlenor 
sphenoid  to  arlifukte  itj^eUio  the  vomen  ami  thuM  com- 
plete the  in!r*rnj!tl  part  of  thb  **ntriuraj^r  of  the  back  nos- 
tril ;    wh^Mict*  it  renuit*  ihiit  the  entire  border  of  the  back 
nostril*  except  the  vomer,  belonj*»,  iw  in  the  Ant-r^Ritfro,  to 
tJie  internal  ptetyeoid  apophynt!*,    'Phe  ^eat  - . 

cvpted  hehveen  tlie  two  waJli  of  thin  l>«rder  is  a  ; 
in  the  dohdiio:    \\\\^  internal   pterygoid  nlwnv* 
dbtincL     The  potjtcrior  ptphenokl  ij*  conjoitted  with  the 
ImMibiry   moeh   Rooner  thari    to    th**    n nPi. ,inr  .Lnh.-iwnjj  - 
CoTier  even  foond  it  conjoined  io  i^ori' 
of  the  other  bones.    Thn  ne«rly  abM'  -  ?[' 

the  bones  htift,  Cui'ier  obser-vntr  rannh  chanscwd  the  dirtTtion 
of  the  holes.  In  pkee  orUie  inoislve  bole  then?  v%  a  kmii^ 
enniil  which  proeeedK  between  the  two  maxillariea  and  the 
two  tntermaxilUrien,  from  the  end  of  the  nau^stle  to  the 
no««tril*i,  near  whieb  it  bil  ore  ales.  Tlie  suborbital  hole  m 
in  be  smjf^ht  in  the  eeding;  of  the  orbit,  where  it  represents 
a  r.,  II  bebiw^  from  wbu-h  prcjceed  in  difi'erent  di- 

re^ 1  la  which  go  to  open  on  the  superior  ^orfsee  ol 

tbc  n];i\5ii;inea  and  iotermaxiltnric^,  v\ol  bt-low»  hot  al>ove 
and  oppcisile  to  the  orbit.  Cuvier  could  find  neither 
lachrymal  booc  nor  bole-  In  a  hollow  in  front  of  the 
orbits  between  the  maxiljaiy,  the  vomer,  and  a  point  of  the 
palatine  bone,  is  a  smiil)  iidk*  which  ascends  in  the  nostril 
and  r«pre*ent!*  the  sphe  no-pal  at  ine.  To  respond  to  ttie 
ptery go-palatine.  Cuvier  could  only  perceiv<*  a  small  hole 
on  the  junction  of  the  palatine  to  the  maxillarVt  in  the 
palate,  which  enters  the  ainns  placed  on  each  sioe  of  th« 
posterior  nostrils.  The  optic  hole  ia  moderate,  and  in  th«s 
anterior  sphenoid,  aa  ordinal  ily.  The  spheno-crbitiU  hol« 
between  the  two  sphenoids  also  performs  the  office  of  the 
rtjund  hole*  There  is  an  oval  bole  in  the  posterior  &phe^ 
noid,  and  more  internally  in  the  same  bone  a  hole  for  a 
vessel.  An  aped  tire  between  the  temporal,  the  lateral 
oecipitab  the  basilary^  and  tlie  fiosterior  sphenoid,  give* 
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in  front  of  it,  and  very  near,  u  tb^  iliiptidegn  bole-  la 
the  basilary  bone,  and  in  a  notch  of  the  borders  of  this 
vault  of  the  ear,  is  the  condyloidean  hole,  which  is  very 
small.  It  is  the  posterior  border  of  this  vault  which  oecu- 
pies  the  place  of  Die  mastcnd  apophyiis. 

Intemally  the  emAnl  cavifjr  it  very  BinMBrkabIe«  ista* 
much  as  its  height  suiiiMiet  its  lang^.  xli0  ioor  14  vfqrjr 
compact.  The  sella  is  but  slif^y  markef .  The  Mrf* 
bellar  fosse  are  the  most  hollowed ;  there  u  often  a  veij 
projecting  bony  tentorium  in  its  middle;  the  falx  is 
always  bony  backward,  but  it  has  no  crest,  and  some  small 
holes  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  cribriform  plate.  The 
petrous  and  tympanic  bones  are  not  joined  to  the  cranium 
by  any  suture,  and  are  not  even  enclosed,  but  only  sus- 
pended by  ligaments  under  the  sort  of  vault  above  noticed. 
They  unite  at  an  early  period  into  a  single  bone  of  the 
ear.  The  occipital  condyles  are  large,  but  project  little. 
The  hole,  directed  entirely  p  the  lin^d  qf  thfi  bead,  if  nearly 
circular.  = 

Cuvier  remarks  that  complete  symmetry  is  never  foaaa 
in  the  skulls  of  dolphins  \  ue  two  nostrils,  the  twp  nasal 
bo^es,  and  the  a4jacent  parts,  never  appeared  to  him 
equal,  as  in  other  mammiferous  anirnals ;  and  thim  be  pb- 
serves,  conducts  us  to  th^  extreme  ineqi|i^|iy  of  tbos^  paitp 
in  the  Cachalots, 

The  various  species  of  dplpbioa  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  relative  lensth  and  width  of  ijie  mujzkt  tiie  number 
of  teeth,  and  the  oiveis  conyexitias  m  coriea.vitie&  at'  their 
parts,  the  palate,  &c.  Cuyier  pdm  out  ilm&e  vanaUons 
m  the  species,  and  patticularljr  notiiees  the  Dolphin  of  the 
Gsnges  (Susuk)  as  the  moiC  exti«iQcd}naiy  in  Uie  iiru^ture 
of  its  cranium. 


Skull  of  Pbrpetw. 

In  the  common  Dolphin  the  seven  cervical  vertebra  are 
united  in  a  single  boay,  and,  so  they  are  in  the  Porpesse ; 
but  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  for  in  the  Dolphin  of  the 
Ganges,  for  instance,  the  cervical  vertebras  are  as  distinct 
as  in  any  quadruped.  But  whf  re  they  are  anchvlosed,  as 
in  the  common  Dolphin,  the  atlas  is  fhlly  developea,  and  has 
sufficiently  strong,  transverse,  conic  apophyses,  the  body 
of  the  axis  is  very  delicate ;  but  its  spinous  m)physi8,  an- 
chylosed  to  the  was,  is  also  well  marked.  The  four  fuo- 
ceeding  vertebrae  are,  to  use  Cuvier's  expression,  as  thin 
as  paper,  and  their  annular  part  unites  above  to  the  lower 
sunace  of  the  spine  of  the  axis.  The  sevepth  cervical  has 
some  volume  and  rather  stroni;  distinct  apophyses.  The 
doTNil  vertebrae  are  thirteen  m  number,  and  there  are 
thirteen  ribs.  The  three  first  ribs  only  have  a  head  and  a 
tubercle,  and  are  articulated  on  the  body  of  two  vertebra 
and  on  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  apophy^us  of  one  of 
them.  The  ten  succeeding  ribs  are  only  articulated  to  th# 
extremity  of  the  transverse  apophysis.  Tbe  last  cervical 
and  the  six  first  doisal  have  their  Ocular  ^Mphyeea 
united  to  each  other  by  horizontal  suriiMea,  the  anterior 
of  which  is  above.  At  the  sixth  they  beipin  to  bepone 
ohliqiue ;  at  the  seventh  they  a^  qea^y  vertical.     Cwk' 


menoing  with  the  fourth,  the  trsupverse  fpophyais 
off  a  small  point  firom  its  interior  border,  taia  point 
approaches  the  anterior  articular  apophysis,  and  becomes 
blended  wiUi  it  al  the  sevitnth :  aftemaids  these  points 
form  the  qqIv  articular  apophyBis ;  those  of  on#  yenebre 
embmcing  th%  lower  jpart  of  the  mnous  apopbvaia  of  the 
preceding  vertehnk.  Towaids  the  twwttty-feoonfl  vertahcii 
or  the  second  lumbar  they  00  loogwr  seik^fa  it ;  bMt  th^ 
remain  irregukriy  meielMd  fiir  upon  tbe  taiL.  Tbe  trMe- 
verse  apoph^rses  of  tk»  liimbar  i^i^ion  eo9  veiy  loogt  uA 
tbe  spinoas  very  hi^  On  thr  Ml  tb^F  WPe  skjortened; 
the apinoua  are  widened:  and  tilt  ,tiMi|fif«i  «ri^  diniQ^ 
aUber  fiirwaid.    13ieyd]fl4n9eir«t.  Ito  ftrtgHi^ 
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tebra,  und  the  at 

V-sliaped  boiiww 

under  part  ef  tht  u^.i 

The  bcjdvof  the  vertebr«c  «c  1 

more  ci      ?rc£issd  <        i\     I 

cAiof 

tbei;  I    ^»eitt  aMnd  of  cannnHoiib«)ovv.     Thg  auiu-netiMj 

i>  r  epiphyses  Ti.'main  a  tofig  time  di«tinet 

v      composed  of  tliree  bones:   the  fit^t,  very 
uuiCii'      in  frctut*  and  giv«^  off  on  eat-h  side  betw^ 
first  i    i  second  rib  a  t^liarp   point  directed   baci 

There    1  a  hole  in  the  njiddle.     Tbe  ««cond  ts  simply 

angiil-vi.  Bet vv ten  the  first  and  it,  th«  second  rioissff^ 
cuiated ;  the  third  rib  ia  attnehed  between  the  secotid  sal 
thirtl  hone,  which  receives  on  lU  aides  the  fourth*  sad  lo 
wardis  itfi  point  the  tit1h  and  sixth,  -^hic^h  h  thr  Jut  tnu 
rib.    The  sternal  pads  of  the  rib*  arc  ^U  osAtficJ, 

The  shoiihffir*M(ide  is  raii-s}irt|Hf1,   with  thv  c ttemsJ  siif^ 
face  slightly  concave,  and  <  Liwrdcr  formtng  the 

segment  of  a  circle  :  the  twu  Jelrs  art  (iightKcoQ- 

cave  and  nearly  eq«aJ ;  th«  autui  lui  a^  iii fit  rested*  um  Wins 
nresei    1  two  edge&,**oiio  **xtenmU  *hc  iHhrr  oetfrrtiv^ 
Tie  eitemal  givt      ':  '    -^iidtnrctcd  kf 

ids,  .Lad  enlarged  at  1  t  r«pr«»enbl^ 

I  m.     The   other  Lnnuir,  ujui:ii  l.  luc  true 

uvii       gives  off  also*  but  close  to  the  articular^ 
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fiat  ^iJK  phviia,  le^a  than  the  @£fon 

Kod  ei    aify  ealarged  at.  the  end  : 

cea.      rhe  hunieruB  u  \eiy  shorl  ^ 

rior  p    t  of  its  upper  pitremity  or  hea  ■ 

lanr^  «s  it  self:  Ine  lottur  hriiii  ii*  onb 

fir>       3i  fore  backwajilB;  and  do* 

tfa|u      y  be  termed  articular,  tiu- 

yrith      e  radim  and  nlna:  the^*  a  t^ii;  tti 

comDr  »ed.    Tlie  mdiitx  h  in  f\\h.  Urgc^* 

neaily  retii       ' ,      tht*  uin;i   i?  belutMl 
niwer.      It^  pointer!'  ii  ^OnoaVC^  aud  it  fbcTIP  at  i 

UDuer  extremily  a  [n**y  rnn^;  angk,  which  IjS  Ihe  rjnij  i« 
1  ihc  olecranon,     Th«"c(irpai  bones  are  list*  uof*jL 

)  f€ther,  form  a  tKJjt  orpaventent.     Tlnrprnji? 

ku  uic    [rst  row,  tbe  ant ^' rior  of  ivhidi  r«9|icmds  lo  1 
e  posterior  to  tbe  ultia,  and  the  intermttdtattf  < 
uvui      lius  and  uhia.    in  the  i»econd  row  thsfv^  a 
the  aiii^erior  of  which  lit  the  «mn licit.     Undej'  1^  * 
bone,  \  hi  eh  may  be  also  taken  fur  a  metncarpjil,  l^a  | 
bone  V  sich  h  the  soJe  vesktigeof  a  thumbs   The  n«st  1 
which  i3  tbe  forefio^er,  i&  eom^vo^d  of  m^m  J03iit%  wb 
mnst  repre>ient  its  metacarpal,  its  pha)aag«s  ami  tbtir  1 
'ly  is:    tlitre   are  i^even   in  the  Uurd  fing^cr  and  f 
le    I      iili;   the  tifth   is  r^^dueed  tu  a  Miigk,  veiy^ 
tlrfHHL■k^. 

Narsvhalu, 

Tli6  etc  oil  of  the  Narwhal  Tthtmhh^  that  of  Lbe  iloljj 
%Qd  espet^iiUly  th«  head  of  the  Beluga  in  ^tructurt , 
insteukd  of  the  nurnerous teeth  rang^  aWng  the  maiOl 
prefcenled  b;^  the  dolphins  genefaUy*  Iheria  h  Imi 
eacli  mk\  directed  forwards  and  implanted  in  ao  ali 
comtnon  to  Uie  m axillary  atid  interm*».xiilar3'  bouc*. 
rarely  indeed  are  1hes«  teeth  symmetries.)  ;  and 
ways  one  of  the  two  remains  enclosed  in  ]t^alveokia» 
the  other  gfows  to  a  length  of  ten  cir   '      '        focL 
muzzle,  and,  moie  eiipeeiallvT  the  inWv  boni 

ipoie  widened  thiin  in  thi>  clolpUin^, 
asecnd  near  to  the  bones  of  the  nose*    i  .villi 

the        Ei  1 1  aries  are  pierc e d  i  n  their  w  1  dc  .  v  -  j.—  1,  and 
oco       the  place  of  the  suborbita]  holes,  ain  Isift 
nui     I  iifi.    Th«;  notch  which  »cpamt«s  Ihas  widened 
i         lie  mnzxlc  is  small,  aud  the  upptt  |>&rt  of  tbi 
pt      1    ,  but  liltk.    The  najial  if  a  verj-  itnall^  and  ^^ 
n  i  hii^allcF  thau  the  oUu^r, 

M  number  of  vertcbmv  aecoi'diojl  U>  Score^lVt  ' 
sev^it  ii^ervical,  iwelvfQ  tlor»aU  ar^l  thirty  fl>c  tuxabar 
caiida.1 :  fifKy-four  in  all.  The  apinal  cmial  u  »aidta 
al  :»jiy-'fii^.    Tliti  spinous  apophfMfi  bti:m  to « 

1        n  L  tlie  t  hijiy-fourtU,  and  ilisanpeiir  at  the  t  hirtT-^'^W 
*i      ,¥  ihAped  boiic^  commence?  VelU'iritii  Uie  Uuiiieih  1 
|f     I    v^E^.i,  ~*  *—"*—<- K-+T,r^alhtfoity<*icooJ I 
uu  t  true  rills  and  sit  ^' 

fli      ^  t  the  anteiior 

Ce  to  those  of  tJi« J 
more  e^uai^asi 
aamlMlagtppei^ 
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vital  hole  is  nearly  at  the  lower  third  of  its  height.  The 
lower  border  of  the  occipital  bone  is  divided  on  each  side 
by  a  notch  into  two  lobes,  the  external  of  which  represents 
the  mastoid  apophysis. 

The  lower  part  of  the  skull,  allowing  for  the  difference 
of  proportion  of  the  parts,  much  resembles  the  lower  por- 
tion  of  that  of  the  dolphins.  Tlie  region  behind  the  nostrils 
is  very  much  shortened  in  comparison  of  that  which  is 
anterior  to  them,  and  of  which  the  enormous  muzzle  forms 
the  greatest  portion.  The  result  of  this  conformation  is 
that  the  basilary  and  posterior  sphenoid  are  very  short ; 
that  the  anterior  sphenoid,  as  in  the  large-muzzled  dol- 
phins, only  shows  itself  below  in  a  notch  of  the  vomer,  and 
appears  ver>'  little  towards  the  temple  between  the  pala- 
tine, the  pteryffoidean,  and  the  temporal  ala  of  the  pos- 
terior sphenoid;  and  that  the  pterygoideans  extend  on 
their  lateral  and  posterior  part,  nearly  to  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  basilary  bone.  The  ju^al  bone  on  its  anterior 
part  lines  below  a  great  portion  of  the  vault  of  the  orbit, 
and  proceeds  to  touch,  behind,  the  points  of  the  two  sphe- 
noids. Their  anterior  border  is  not  double,  as  in  the  dol- 
phins. The  bone  of  the  ear  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  dolphins,  but  the  tympanic  bone  is  less  elon- 
gated and  less  lobated  backwards. 


.Skull  of  Cadulot.  weti  from  behind. 

Of  the  cer\ical  vertebra  of  theCach&Iot,  the  atlas  aione 
IS  distinct :  the  six  others  are  anchvlosed  into  a  single 
ixmss  by  the  bodies  and  spinous  apopnyses ;  but  the  num- 


ber majf  be  made  out  by  the  sides,  where  vcr) 

laminae  interpose  between  the  holes  where  the  nc 

out.    There  are  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs  and  fourte 

vertebra  (perhaps  a  fifteenth),  and  thirty-five  oth< 

in  all.    The  doraal  have  their  transverse  apophyi 

,  their  anterior  articular  apophyses  are  turned  in« 

embrace  the  posterior,  wiiich  look  outwards.    Tli 

;  processes  are  less  elevated  and  wide  from  befi 

j  wards.    The  two  last  carry  the  ribs  only  on  the  i 

'  of  their  transverse  apophyses,  and  not  on  a  face 

i  body.    On  the  succeeding  vertebrae  the  spinous  i 

I  rise,  become  oblique,  and  wider  at  their  summi 

their  base.    The  articulars  ascend  gradually  to 

terior  borders,  as  in  the  dolphins:  the  spinous  i 

shortening  by  degrees,  the  articular  apophyses 

their  summit   on  the  tail,  and  finally   disappi 

spinous  apophyses  disappear  also  on  the  last  ea 

I  tebrs.     The  transverse  apophyses  are,   at  finl 

!  tubercles  of  the  articular  apoph^-ses :  they  do  not 

I  form  of  distinct  apophyses  till  the  three  \wA  di 

,  tebne,  and  afterwaros  continue  on  the  lumbar  an 

but  always  remainineof  moderate  length,  and  no 

at  their  extremity.    The  lower  part  of  the  body  o 

tebrae,  counting  from  the  fourth  lumbar,  is  sao 

nated.    Tlie  V-shaped  bones  do  not  commence  1 

twenty-first  after  the  dorsal  vertebrae.    They  ai 

rather  long,  and  more  so  than  the  spinous  apo 

which  they  correspond ;  but  afterwards  they  ai 

shortened.    The  vertebrae  which  cany  them  h 

lower  carination  divided  into  two  truncated  ridgi 

the  two  extremities,  so  as  to  form  facets  for  the 

bones,  which  always  articulate  between  two 

The  caudal  vertebrae  still  remain  veiy  large  U|> 

or  seven  last,  which  diminish  rapidly,  losing  thei 

eminences :  thus  the  greatest  portion  of  the  spin 

much  of  a  size. 

Tlie  shoulder-blade  is  concave  externally,  com 
side  of  the  ribs,  and  narrower  than  in  tlie  other  < 
its  spinal  border  is  not  two-thirds  of  its  height  I 
border  becomes  double  below  tlie  middle  m  its  fa 
gives  off  from  its  external  ridge  a  great  leron 
projecting  anteriorly  than  the  shoulder-blsde  i 
point,  and  enlarged  at  its  extremity.  The  inter 
gives  off  near  the  articular  head  a  coracoid  i 
which  projects  less  than  the  acromion,  and  term 
point.  The  humerus  b  very  short  and  stout,  i 
its  anterior  border  a  crest,  terminated  towards 
part  by  a  hook  which  represents  the  deltoidal  c 
ulna  is  anchylosed  early  to  the  humerus,  even  ' 
epiphysis  of  this  last  is  united.  The  olecranian 
projects  very  much,  and  curves  towards  the  wri 
me7i8  Fossiles.) 

Balsenidae,  or  Whalebone  Whales. 
Rorqual  {Baltpnoptera), — ^The  skull  of  the  . 
more  approximated  to  that  of  the  dolphins  thai 
of  the  Balance  properly  so  called.  The  immei 
lary  bones  are  disposed  below,  in  form  of  a  rcven 
a  keel,  to  the  two  sides  of  which  the  baleen,  or  v 
is  attached.  The  vomer  is  shown  between  then 
the  mesial  line  of  the  keel.  Above,  the  two  ii 
laries,  placed  parallelly  between  the  two  maxilla 
between  them  a  vacant  space,  which  is  continu 
or  rather  backwards,  with  the  very  larcfe  aperti 
nostrils,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
contrary  to  the  other  cetaceans,  preserves  as  in ' 
of  the  Baleencey  a  symmetrical  form.  Tlie  nsf 
which  are  short,  but  notched  or  festooned  anter 
not  in  form  of  tubercles,  form  the  upper  horde 
aperture.  The  maxillary  does  not  cover  the  frai 
except  by  a  narrow  apophysis  on  the  two  sldi 
nasal  bones.  The  whole  portion  of  the  frontal  bo 
goes  on  each  side  to  form  the  orbit  is  exposed 
parietal  bones  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  temp 
to  the  sides  of  the  apophysis  of  tne  maxillaiy  boi 
shows  itself  between  the  trontal  and  the  bones  of 
The  occipital  bone  advances  between  them,  and  t 
middle  of  the  frontal  to  near  the  bones  of  the  noae 
at  the  base  of  the  nose  the  frontal  does  not  show  i 
temally.  There  are  two  temporal  crests  prqjectin; 
outwanis,  commencing  at  the  sides  of  ttie  nose, 
tween  which  the  skull  is  fiat,  or  even  slightly  cov 
descends  slowly  towards  the  occiiutal  hole,  wUcli 
extremity  of  this  plane.    The  occipitad  crest  ca 
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minif^h  on  tht^  hwt  cant!  ah  I  hough  they  are  roufh  tioatirr, 
Eii  WvaK  Ihey  ciuh  reprtaenl  two  cyhndera  fc^t  back  to  Uicii, 
pieited  in  \\mv  axk* 

The  ^ng"lc  Iwnc  of  the  nternum  wju  square,  deeply 
forked  pa6tt;rtorl>%  utxd  with  a  poiul  at  ita  esttemiu 
bowWr. 

ITio  shauhlrr-Mmh  of  the*  Cftpc  Hortjtml  is,  Cuvier  m- 
mark's,  i*n1trelr  different  IVam  thai  of  the  Bah^na;  it  is 
ionf,  ituBTcirenlar  on  I ht*  spinal  aid e*  wilh 
if  bordt!r»  u  sinsjlr  pruiiunfoce  (the  acro- 
niiusi;  Iu^\jiil]s  the  lower  third*  a«fi  a  tnbcrdc  nttar  the 
artit-nlation*  vvhiohiii  \h^  eoraeoid  apuplnm.  The  humerus 
let  »lill  fe^touter  in  rtro|iort;on  than  that  of  the  Baif^fm^  hut 
the  bone?*  of  the  lore^ai  ni  arc  i^nvch  more  elongnf  ed*    Thv 

I  -It Is,  havt* 

t!..  ._...,  ....^  ^.;...:  . .  ■..:...:.■  .,  .1,.^  !....•.:.  and  ling 
finger  seven  cuch,  and  the  Ixttjc  hnger  three  ;  All  the  iin- 
gent  art^  ti*rmirmti^d  by  a  eartili^inou«  dllatalioiK 

The  bone  of  the  mr  in  the  Bai^fiw  differji  fronj  that  of 
the  dolphins  in  tht*  cnormons  thrckue^  of  the  (yni panic 
bone.  e*ipecially  on  the  internal  hide.  Tlu'  tympanic  bone 
is  ft  little  more  do«ed  in  front,  hut  leaver  bt^tween  it  and 
the  pdrtiua  hone  on  the  interniU  isid<5  a  inohilion  of  con- 
tinuity VI  ider  and  lon^^r  in  prop^irtion*  It  is  not  bilobal4?d 
backwftrds.  Th<?  petrous  bone  i»  of  very  irreg-ular  form^ 
and  \e\y  ruggiftl;  it  ifivts  off  two  i^r^al  tiod  Etont  apo- 
|)hys^i*t  alwo  \cf^'  r'i<''-''i^,  one  of  %^  h"  ^  j  cmt^*!io^  aiiu  a 
I  i  1 1 !  p  lu  perio  r.  J  t  o  a  cor r  j )  hy li »  o  f 

the  tympunie  Ik  -    .  .        icrtedbetHV.  .  oril  and 

Mcral  oeeipitfti ;  and  the  otiwr,  unteiior  and  inferior,  is 
articulated  isy  squaniou'j  iintufc  with  Uit?  temporal  portionj 
which  de*ei»nd*  to  furnii»h  nrticnktion  with  the  Wwer  jnv^. 
The  eai'*bonoi  in  alt  tisQ  (^lact^an^  arc  fiwr  in  niiinber^  aa 
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in  the  quadrupeds,  and  the  malleus  is  anchylosed  to  the 
iVame  of  thy  tympanum,  whicli,  Cuvier  observes,  is  the 
more  singular,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  deprived  of  its 
muscles. 


Skull  of  Grcculaud  Whale,  with  lo>»-er  Jaw,  wen  from  alx)\t'. 


Skull  of  Greenland  \Vlialtf,»'eu  from  below. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  the  skull  of  the  Greenland  whale 
diftVrs  more  from  the  Batevmi  of  the  Cape  than  the  skulls 
of  the  Konpials  differ  from  each  other.  He  points  out 
those  differences,  which  extend,  although  slightly,  to  the 
hones  of  the  ear ;  and  expresses  his  opinion  that  they  are 
diffei-ent  species. 

In  the  i^at  Cape  BulfPna,  according:  to  Cutier,  tlie 


SkuU  of  Groeuliiiil  Whale  with  lower  jaw  (pnifihO. 

atla.%  the  axis,  and  the  five  other  cervical  vertebrae  ar? 
united  toi;ether  by  their  bodies.  All  their  spinous  apo- 
phvftos  are  anchyfosed  into  a  siniijle  crest.  The  atlas  and 
axfs  unite  besides  by  their  upper  tiansverse  apophyses, 
which  are  wide  and  stronff :  their  lower  transverse  apo- 
physes, which  are  equally  jonigf  and  strontc,  are  anchylosed 
to  each  other  and  to  that  of  the  third,  v.liich  is  more  slen- 
der. The  four  next  cervicals  have  only  delicate  trans- 
verse npophyjses.  of  which  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are 
anchylosed  together.  The  last  also  has  only  one  upper 
transverse  apophysis,  but  longer,  stronger,  t*reej  and 
directed  forwards.  Cuvier  remarks  that  this  division  of 
the  apopliyses  into  upper  and  lower  responds  to  the  two 
biancnes  separated  by  a  canal,  which  are  seen  in  those  of 
ordinary  mammals.  The  transverse  apophyses  of  the  fii'st 
dorsal  are  directed  also  forwards,  and  are  long  and  a  little 
stronger  than  at  the  last  cervical ;  they  commence  in- 
creasing in  bulk,  and  shortening  at  the  fourth  dorsal.   The 


succeeding  take  a  more  trantvene  direction,  and 
larged  at  the  end,  to  the  tenth  inclusive.  Counti 
the  eleventh,  they  a^n  begin  to  elongate  to  th 
teenth ;  they  then  diminish  inseniibly  to  the  thirt 
where  they  disappear.  They  are  throuffhout  Ion] 
in  the  Cachalot,  and  enlaived  towardi  the  end, 
trary  of  which  is  manifes&d  in  that  genus.  T 
fifteen  pairs  of  ribs ;  the  four  last  pairs  and  the 
do  not  reach  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  are 
tached  to  its  transverse  apophysis.  The  first  pai; 
tened  and  extremely  wide,  especially  at  the  itc 
tremity.  The  three  last  are  slender  and  short.  A 
fii\een  dorsal  vertebrae  come  twenty-aeven  others 
shaped  bones  commence  between  the  eleventh  and 
they  are  small  compared  with  those  of  the  Cachi 
disappear  after  the  twenty-sixth.  The  eleven  o\ 
last  vertebrae  have  no  longer  any  eminences.  Thi 
all  are  nearly  quadrangular,  and  are  each  pioeed  i 
vertical  holes.  The  spinous  apophyses  ibrm  a  t 
uniform  series  of  moderate  hei^,  all  inclined  1 
they  begin  diminishing  on  the  tail.  The  anteriur 
apophyses  are  not  elevated,  remain  at  the  nmi 
and  preserve  the  same  dimensions.  They  widei 
tail  where  they  have  -no  articulation  to  lUmidi, 
five  or  six  last,  nearly  equal  to  the  correspondin| 
apophyses,  form  with  them  on  their  vertebrfle  a  t 
prominence. 

Ttie  single  bone  of  the  sternum  was  oblong,  i 
front,  and  carried  on  each  side  an  articular 
a  rib. 

The  shoulder-blade  is  nearly  fiat ;  one  can  scar 
ceive  a  slight  concave  curvature :  it  is  nearly  fai 
and  less  wide  than  high.  Its  anterior  border  is  lii 
has  only  a  single  projecting  apophysis,  wluch, 
position,  is  probably  the  acromion.  Its  articulai 
much  wider  in  proportion  than  in  the  Cachal 
humerus  is  stout  and  short,  scarcely  twice  as  lon^ 
thick.  Its  tuberosity  does  not  reach  beyond  the 
front ;  this  last  is  hemispherical,  and  nearly  panJ. 
axis.  The  lower  head  is  divided  into  two  ulgfatly 
planes  for  the  ulna  and  radius,  which  two  bones  i 
pressed ;  the  ulna  is  the  narrowest,  especially  in  it) 
Its  upper  head  is  slightly  oblique  at  its  axis,  and 
cranon  ascends  a  little,  instead  of  recurving  inU 
as  in  the  Cachalot.  Tlie  radius  enlar;^  below,  m 
there  two-thirds  of  its  length ;  above,  it  is  not  mc 
third.  There  are  four  carpal  bones  in  the  fin 
which  the  ulnar  bone,  which  responds  to  the 
forms  a  projection  externally:  there  are  only  thr 
second.  The  metatarsals  are  in  length  only  dot 
width.  The  thumb  has  two  phalanges,  the  rine-fii 
the  little  linger  three  ;  and  all  are  terminatecfby 
ginous  dilatation.  A  wide  and  short  fin  obliquel; 
is  the  result.    {Ossemens  Fossiles.) 

Tlie  pelvis  in  the  Cetaceans  is,  as  we  have  ^ 
rudimentary ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  gi^ 
mary  of  the  modification  of  the  bones  and  their  cc 
with  the  skeleton  in  the  diiferent  groups. 

In  the  Dugong  it  consists  of  two  pairs  of  bom 
two  and  two,  and  end  to  end  by  a  cartilage  :  to 
tebrte  this  apparatus  is  attached  by  a  cartilage  all 

The  construction  of  this  part  varies  in  the  1 
phagous  Cetaceans.  Two  small  long  bones  lodgi 
flesh,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  form  the  pel 
ments  in  the  Dolphins.  In  the  great  Whales,  the  M 
or  Whalebone  W  hale,  for  example,  at  the  extremit; 
of  the  bones  regarded  by  comparative  anatomists' 
second,  which  is  smaller  and  curved,  is  articulate 
convexity  of  this  last  bone  is  external,  and  may 
sidered  as  a  pubb  or  ischium. 


Skfloton  of  M)sticete,  or  Whalebone  Wliale. 
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823  if  a  portion  of  the  panereas,  of  the  doddenuniljiiid  of 
the  hepatic  duct  of  the  emie  species ;  and  N6.  ESA  Isa 
portion  of  the  lining  memtHrane  of  the  hepatic  duct  of  tite 
same  wluJe. 

CircuXating  Sjfitem. 

Phyiopkagaui  Cetaeeam, — Tke  three  Dugongg  d2s> 
sected  bv  Professor  Owen  presented  the  same  reniailnible 
extent  of  separation  of  the  two  ventricles  of  the^ieart  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Bverard  Home  and  Sir  tSKainlbrd  RaiBeB  in 
the  individuals  examined  bv  them*  and  obnenred  by  Rup- 
pell  in  the  Dugong  of  the  Red  Sea  {HaiieorB  tabernaeult\ 
Daubenton  appears  to  be  the  first  who  noticed  this  condi« 
tion  of  the  h^eixt,  in  his  dissection  of  the'  Astus  of  the  Jlfomt- 
tee.  Steller  ako  described  it  in  the  genus  which  bears  hia 
name ;  but  in  that  animal  the  apicalcleft  of  the  heart  ex- 
tended upwards  only  one-third  of  the  wav  towards  the 
base,  whereas  in  the  Dugmg  it  reaches'  half-way  towards 
the  base. 

ProOsssor  Owen  found  the /oram^n  wah  completely 
closed,  and  the  ductue  arterioeue  reduced  to  a  thick  liga- 
mentous chord,  permeable  for  a  short  distance  by  an  c^- 
prol>e  from  the  aoria^  where  a  crescentic  slit  still  repre- 
sented the  original  communication.  He  states  that  in  the 
smoothness  and  evenness  of  their  exterior  and  their  general 
form  the  auricles  of  the  Dugong  resemble  those  of  the 
turtle  (jChehne\  and  that  the  appendix  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  eitner.  The  right  auricle  is  larger  than  the 
lefL  The  primaiy  branches  iirom  the  arches  of  the  aorta 
corresponded  in  each  specimen  with  Sir  Everard  Home's 
figure  and  description.  There  was  only  one  superior  cava^ 
not  two,  as  in  the  elephant :  and  the  pulmonary  veins  ter- 
minated in  the  left  auricle  by  a  common  trunk  an  inch  in 
length. 

As  no  mention  had  been  made  in  the  anatomical  de- 
scriptions of  the  herbivorous  cetaceans  by  Daubenton, 
Steller,  Cuvior,  Raffles,  and  Home,  respecting  the  exist- 
ence or  otherwise  of  the  extraordinary  intem»tal  and  in- 
tervertebral arterial  plexuses  present  in  the  true  Cetaeea^ 
Professor  Owen  caxenillv  followed  out  this  part  of  the  dis* 
section,  but  could  detect  no  trace  of  this  very  striking  mo- 
dification. Here  again,  he  observes,  in  enunciating  a 
general  anatomical  proposition  regarding  Cu^der  s  Cetacea^ 
the  herbivorous  species  must  be  exceptionally  cited  apart. 

Zoophagous  Cetaceans, — Professor  Owen  remarks  that 
the  Carnivorous  Cetaceans  do  not  participate  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  heart  aliove  described  with  the  Herbivorous 
section. 

The  following  is  John  Hunter's  description  of  the  heart 
of  the  Whale:— 

*  The  heart  is  inclosed  in  its  pericardium,  which  is  at- 
tached by  a  broad  surface  to  the  diaphra^,  as  in  the 
human  body.  It  is  Composed  of  four  cavities— -two  au- 
ricles and  two  ventricles :  it  is  more  fiat  than  in  the  qua- 
druped, and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  chest.  The  au- 
ricles have  more  fasciculi,  and  then  pass  more  across  the 
cavity  from  side  to  side  than  in  many  other  animals ;  be- 
sides, beine  very  muscular,  they  are  vegr  elastic,  for  beioj^ 
stretched  they  contract  again  very  considerably.  There  is 
nothing  uncommon  or  jMirticular  in  the  structure  of  the 
ventricles,  in  the  valves  of  the  ventricles,  or  in  that  of  the 
arteries.  The  (general  structure  of  the. arteries  resembles 
that  of  other  ammals ;  and  where  parts  are  nearly  similar, 
the  distribution  is  likewise  siuilar.  The  aorta  forms  its 
usual  curve,  and  sends  off  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arte- 
ries. The  veins,  I  believe,  have  nothing  particular  in 
their  structure,  excepting  in  parts  requiring  a  peculiarity, 
as  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  on  the  oreast  in  the  Piked 
Whale,  where  their  ela^city  was  to  be  increased.' 

This  assertion  respectmg  the  veins  is  not  stated  very 
positively,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  their  structure. 

Tkie  same  great  phyuologist  well  observes,  that  in  our 
examination  H  particular  |Mtfts»  the  sise  of  which  is  gene- 
rally regulated  by  that  of  the  whole  animal,  if  we  nave 
.  only  been  aceustomed  to  see  them  in  those  which  are  .small 
or  middle  aised*  we  behold  them  with  astonishment  in  ani- 
mals so  far  exceeding  the  coBunon  bulk  as  the  Whale. 
'  Thus,'  saya  Hunter* '4he  h^art  and  aorta  of  the  Sperma- 
ceti Whale  appeared  prodigioai^  being  too  large  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  wide  tun,  the  aorta  measuring  a  foot  in  diar 
meter.  When  we  consider  these  as  applied  to  the  circu- 
lation, and  figure  to  ouraetiw-tint^woMbly  tea  or  fifteen 
gallons  of  blood  are  thrown  out  at.  one  atroka,  and  BMyved 
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plexiis  of  vessels  ftlled  with  oxygenated  blood 
under  the  pleurft  and  between  the  rib»,  i>n  esd 
spitie.      Tfiia  inlereosfjil   plexuu,  or  rrfe  mir 
apijaratus  which  enabks  the  whalt*  to  mmiun.^ 
for  more  than  an  hour, 

M.  Hre^hef s  paper,  Bdmirftblv  illiiflraBiil 
i  ig  out  this  compUcated  resen^oir  frooi  v*hi( 
^nd  nervous  system  derive  their  ^timiiUiJit ' 
French  Aeademy  of  Sciences  in  l?^4>  i 
Hwin;g  titJe  :  *  Histoire  Anatoraifi*!*?  el 
Irgane  de  nature  vasculaire  «/*r  ' 

tc/     Now  let  us  see  what  claim 
bcovery.    The  or^n  was  indi<.nt<.'fi    sind  ' 
go  by  Tpon,  in  liis  '  Atiatoniy  of  a  PoqH 
ot  aware  of  the  u^e  of  it^  and  C0tiud«!j:i^ 
1 3 us  body.    Hunter  was  the  first  who  deti 
ature,  and  showed  that  it  was  a 
J  emted  btood* 

After  noticing  the  genera]  sinictiir**  of  i 
above  mentionedtand  stating  that  th^aoKal 
eurve^  sending  off  the  carotid  and  xuUelsvtan  i 
ter  procctHk  ns  foilow^s : — 

^Animals  of  this  tribe*  as  has  been 
greater  proportion  of  b^ood  than  any  otli^r 
there  are  nmny  arteries  apparenllv  intended  i 
where  a  lar^e  quantity  of  arterial  blood  9eeQ 
cjiiired  in  a.  part^  and  va«:icularity  enuld  not 
object.  T!ius  we  find  that  the  lnt<?re«iirtai  af 
into  a  va.?t  number  of  branches*  whtch  ran  in  a  I 
comee  between  the  pleura,  ribe,  and  tbair  i 
a  thick  nibitaAoe,  tome  what  sunilar  to  ttm  i 
in  the  Bull.  These  Venelf,  everywheie  Itafiw'  Ik 
,  the  thorax,  pan  in  between  the  ribi  « 
tion,  and  also  behind  the  Hgamentoaa 
ribs,  and  anastomose  with  eSdh  other,  'ipa  vm 
nalis  is  sorronnded  with  a  net-work  of  ameilBil 
manner,  more  especially  where  it  eomi  iM(t  f 
biBin,  where  a  thick  substance  is  formed  ty  ttriTT 
tions  and  convolutions ;  and  these  yeasels  smmM 
anastomose  with  those  of  the  thorax.  The  m 
artery  in  the  Piked  Whale,  before  it  gasiBS  vm 
rib,  sends  down  into  the  chest  artenes  windif 
forming  the  plexus  on  the  inside  of  the  libs;  I 
certain  but  the  internal  mammary  arteries  eoolli 
form  the  anterior  part  of  this  plexus.  The  motin 
blood  in  such  cases  must  be  veiy  alow ;  the  mei 
we  do  not  readily  see.  The  descending  aorta  seoi 
intercostals,  which  are  very  large,  and  gives  bm 
this  plexus;  and  when  it  has  reached  the  M 
sends  oE,  as  in  the  quadruped,  the  diflbrent  iM 
the  viscera  and  the  lumbar  uteries,  which  are 
veiy  large,  for  the  supply  of  that  vast  mass  e( 
which  moves  the  tail.' 

Moreover,  Hunter  prepared  with  his  own  heads 
instructive  specimens  of  the  arterial  plexiform  n 
in  the  Porpease  noticed  below. 

Hunter's  description  was  published  in  *  Phil.  Tkai 
and  Profeswr  Owen  well  observes  tiiat  M.  BrmI 
only  have  known  it  by  extract  or  reforence,  or  1 
not  have  stated  that  tiie  structure  in  questioa  I 
*  observed  by  J.  Hunter,  but  indicated  too  somnul 
pouvoir  ^tre  d^  Ion  comptis  an  nom^  des  fttti 
la  sdence,"  '  for  the  Professor  remarks  that  fair 


find  in  M.  Breschet's  paper  any  essential  i 
tei^s  original  account,  either  with  re^)ect  to  tha 
tion  of  additional  ilM^  to  their  clearer  deeeripl 
the  phjrsiologica]  infierenees  deduced  from  theak 
Baer,  m  hts  vahiable  observations  on  the  subdMii 
brachial  arteries  and  on  other  parts  of  the  vuflall 
of  the  porpesse,  does  not  consider  it  necessary  |a4 
the  labours  of  our  great  anatomist 

The  arterial  plexus  of  the  whales  has  alao  hcii 
by  M.  Desn|ouMns»  and  by  Dr.  Barclay,  Dr.  Kam 
Wm.  Jardine. 

Dr.  Sharpey's  «ObservAions  on  the  AnatmavoM 
vesselsof  the  R»pdise»'  were  read  to  the  SMtNfaAa 
for  the  Advancement  of  8eien^  in  tha  sa^M  '| 
one  month  later  than       Breschet^b  paper  wm  mi 
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not  wmp pin!  together  or  ^unrroundcd  by  that  j  lui 

fur  ax  Iht'  (ipief'^t  »»  in  Iht*  llulphinu.     In  the  '  ;     r« 

alMiJhi*  ap*vti8  of  thi?«c  ciirliln^os  Fire  not  ctpikodeti,  aji  in 
tho  Dolphitis,  hut  diminished  to  an  obtuse  fxIrtniiJy.  l*he*t* 
poinU  of  re&«?mb}aTK't^  to  the  condition  (»f  the  larynx  in  the 
Do^onsr  and  Manati^p  ar^^  cantfd  aiill  further  in  thc^  Myi- 
Whiik\  Ml  Icaat  in  Ih*  ft^tus*  diHwectuii  b\  mt^  and  la 
: I  bot h  1 1 II.!  epi£ hf t h  &m\  u ryifn md  ra it i h ^f«  vrtife 
teuiitvcly  nnich  &nortpn  und  the  thvmid  t-i:'^  '"•c:ia 
and  more  convi^x  thaa  in  the  PitalW  halo  (7'  -')- 

The  i/tyroid  rartihgi*   t*  h.^'viv*-i  n  ^iiiij'l,'   !  ith 

gcnemai'  Ifaiwuifl^,   the  -fid 

btdow  ;  and  the  ^arywi"  pr-  ivi- 

dual  t)eculia.ntk*t  whic^h  howeverthcmmuie  mA  accurate 
dcspnptiond  and  illustratiooB  of  tl>is  orcan.  in  both  the 
Btil€tnupUrft  and  IM^me,  pnblbhcd  hy  Professor  G. 
Sandifort,*  preclude  the  niiteBaity  of  further  dweDing 
upon/ 

The  diapltragfli*  lunp,  brtinchh  and  trachea  present  in 
\\{e.  ^mphiigoui  Ceiat'fhx^i'  '  modifications  only,  but 
important  dttfcr«nt5t!s  art  ■  in  the  noatrib.  which 

fitrve  to  conduct  the  aif  Xtuvn  uie  airnosphere  to  Hie  Jungs. 
Tlie  nece&sity  for  the  act  of  fipootin^  s^eema  to  have  led  to 
the  ohliteration  of  the  organ  of  smelitng,  and  to  the  forma* 
tionofanew  organ  especially  destined  to  fulfil  that  act* 
Ahhon^h  this  organ  has  only  been  studied  ihomiighly  in 
th(i  Dolphins,  the  probability  is  lb  at  the  apparatua  in  alftho 
Zoophagoua  cetaceans  ii  the  sanie* 

ir»  saya  Baron  Cuvier,  we  trace  the  opsopluigus  upward!*, 
we  find  that  when  it  arnvee  opposite  the  pharynig  i^t  ap* 
pears  to  divide  into  tw<>  pttjssagc*,  one  of  which  is  continued 
onward*  to  the  mouth/  while  the  oUier  aHetiniisj  to  the 
noic :  miicou*  glands  and  flc»hy  fibres  which  cnnshtitnte 
Mtvenil  mu^cU^s,  s^nrrouad  the  IflAt  mentioned  passajBTe* 
Some  of  tilt  se  arc  long  i  tod  in  ah  and  arise  tVom  the  tuteum- 

•  *  N^fHir*  WrHnna^'UBji^  iter  ICottt'i^'t*   l»^^«ia»  biAtUkAti^*  ^ml  i\U 
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ference  of  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  bonv  nostrils,  and 
descend  aloni^  that  canal  to  the  pharynx  and  its  aides ;  the 
others,  vhich  are  annular,  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  proper  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  The  larj'nx  rises  into 
this  passage  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  the  annular  fibres 
have  the  power  of  constricting  it.  Mucous  follicles,  ^hich 
pour  out  their  secretion  by  conspicuous  excretory  orifices,  | 
prevail  in  this  part.  When  the  lining  of  the  nasal  passage  | 
lias  reached  the  vomer,  it  becomes  of  a  ]>eculi&r  texture, 
thin,  smooth,  and  black,  is  apparently  destitute  of  vessels 
and  nerves,  and  very  dry.  A  neshy  valve  closes  the  two 
l)ony  nasal  canals  at  the  upper  or  external  orifice.  It  is 
formed  of  two  semicircles  attached  to  the  anterior  edge  of 
that  orifice,  which  it  shuts  by  the  agency  of  a  very  strong 
muscle  lodged  above  the  intermaxillary  bones.  To  open 
it,  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  foreign  l)ody  to  press 
ai^ainst  it  from  below ;  and  when  it  is  closed,  it  debars  all 
communication  between  the  nasal  passages  and  the  cavi- 
ties above  them,  which  cavities  are  two  large  membranous 
pouches  formed  by  dark  mucous  skin,  and  very  much 
wrinkled  when  empty ;  but  when  distended,  they  become 
of  an  oval  shape,  which  in  the  Porpesse  is  about  as  large 
as  a  common  wine-glass.  These  two  pouches  lie  beneath 
the  integument  in  front  of  the  nostrils,  and  communicate 
with  an  intermediate  space  immediately  al)ove  those  nasal 
organs,  whose  external  orifice  is  a  transverse  semilunar 
slit.  Strong  flesh^r  fibres  expand  and  cover  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  this  apparatus,  radiating  from  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  cranium,  uniting  above  the  two 
j)onches,  and  adapted  for  compressing  them  forcibly.  Now 
we  will  suppose  tnat  the  cetacean  has  taken  into  its  mouth 
water  which  it  wishes  to  eject :  it  first  sets  the  tongue  and 
jaws  in  motion  as  if  it  were  about  to  swallow  the  water ; 
hut,  shutting  jts  phar)'nx,  it  forces  the  water  to  ascend  into 
the  nasal  passages,  where  the  annular  fibres  above  men- 
tioned accelerate  its  progress  till  it  raises  the  valves  and 
distends  the  membranous  pouches  above.  The  water, 
when  once  in  the  pouches,  can  be  there  retained  till  the 
animal  wishes  to  spout.  When  that  wish  is  present,  the 
cetacean  closes  the  valve,  and  so  prevents  the  descent  of 
the  water  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  forcibly  compresses 
the  pouches  by  means  of  the  muscular  expansion  which 
overspreads  them.  The  water,  compelled  then  to  escape 
by  the  narrow  semilunar  aperture,  is  projected  to  a 
hoiirlit  which  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  pressure 
applied. 


V<  rCical  upctlrtn.  cxliibitinp  ll»e  tongne,  lanux,  nnd  noitrils  of  tlie  Torposac. 
(Stf  r-HUlogiiu  of  the  rii\!iioloKlcal  ^eric<  (Mus.  Cull.  Chir.),  vol.  li.,  pi.  29, 
p.  irsT) 

In  the  case  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale,  it  appears  that  the 
animal  occupies  about  a  seventh  of  its  time  m  breathing ; 
and  when  it  rises  after  long  intervals,  an  enormous  column 
of  air  must  rush  into  the  lungs  and  aerate  a  vast  quantity 
of  blood  lor  the  reservoir  described  by  Hunter.  In  or- 
diiiary  mammals,  man  and  the  quadrupeds  for  instance, 
respiration  is  momentarily  going  on,  and  enough  air  only 
is  inhaled  to  oxygenate  the  blood  requisite  for  a  few 
])ulsations. 

Hie  spout-hole  is  simple  in  the  Dolphins,  and  situated, 
as  seen  m  the  cut,  towards  the  top  of  the  head :  the  same 
simplicity  exists  in  that  of  the  Cachalots,  but  it  is  situated 
at  the  upptT  extremity  of  the  snout :  in  the  Whalebone 
Whales  it  is  dcMible,  opening  towards  the  summit  of  the 
head,  ns  in  the  Dolphins,  in  a  crescentic  form  whose  con- 
vexity is  sometimes  anterior  and  sometimes  postenor. 


\im 


The  following  preparation!  iUuitrate  the  re 
system  of  the  Whales,  in  the  Mmeum  of  the  Roya 
of  Surgeons  :—Nos.  1132,  1133,  small  portions  o1 
of  a  Porpesse  ;  No.  1 106,  the  longitudinal  sectii 
head  of  a  Porpesse,  showing  the  pyramidal  laryn: 
ing  into  the  posterior  nares  tnd  embraced  by  th< 
of  the  soft  palate,  which  mnound  it  like  a  sphii 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  moiithiuii 
No.  I1G7,  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
and  larynx  of  a  Poq;)esse ;  No.  HOB,  the 
larynx  of  a  Porpesse ;  No.  1109,  the  luyn 
of  a  Dolj^in  {Deiphinui  7Vr«to,  Fabr.y ;  b 
the  division  of  the  fauces  into  two  pMsages  fif 
of  the  food  in  deglutition  on  each  nde  of  ^ 
larmx,  &c. 

For  a  very  luminous  account  of  the  hrft$ 
hole  or  air-paassfe  in  this  tribe,  see  the  — ' 
Hunter  on  Whales,  above  quoted,  in  /^i 
Ixxvii.,  p.  416),  1787. 

Uropoietic  System. 

Professor  Owen  observes,  that  if  we  weri  i 
with  the  structure  of  the  urinaiy  ornna  of  tht  #| 
Cetacm^  as  it  is  exemplified  m  the  Dugons  | 
should  have  to  establish  as  marked  a  distinlbi 
respect  between  them  and  the  true  Cetacea  u  li 
ceding  organic  systems.  Instead  of  the  mqpi 
minute  lofjuii  or  renuies  into  which  the  kMai 
divided  in  the  Dolphins  and  Whales,  it  preset 
Dugong  a  simple  compact  form  with  an  nnbrokei 
suruLcc ;  the  tnbuli  uriniffri  terminate  upon  tv 
series  of  eleven  mammillae,  which  project  into 
elongated  cavity  or  pelvis^  from  which  the  urete 
tinned.  In  the  Northern  Manatee  however 
whose  accuracy  P^fessor  Owen  justly  notices, 
the  kidney  as  bein?  subdivided  like  that  of  the 
Sea-Otter.  A  similar  lobulated  structure  is  also 
by  John  Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  Whales,  in  Phii 
(1787),  to  the  Manatee,  including  it,  with  the  I 
White  Bear,  among  the  animals  occasional^  inl 
the  water.  Daubenton,  in  his  anatomical  deicrii 
the  Manaius  americanuB^  merely  notices  the  kia 
oblong,  and  placed  opposite  to  each  other;  nor  i 
figure  give  any  indication  of  lobulated  structure ; 
does  Sir  Everard  Home  mention  such  structur 
Anatomy  of  the  Manatee,  in  PhiL  Tram,  0^1 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  structure  of  the  kidnr 
herbivorous  Cetacea  is  however,  Professor  Owen  i 
less  moment  with  reference  to  their  natural  s 
since  in  the  Pachyderms  we  find  some  species, 
Rhinoceros^  and,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  E 
presenting  a  subdivided  kidney ;  while  others,  as  tl 
and  Hog,  have  it  entire. 

In  the  fcetus  of  the  Dolphin,  according  to  Mii 
lobules  of  the  kidney  consist  principally  of  coi 
uriniferous  ducts  extending  from  the  apex  to  the 
ference  of  the  lobule :  the  mtertwinings  of  the  tu 
erreatest  in  the  intercortical  portion.  It  is  a  curii 
Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  the  supra-renal  glar 
Porpesse  presents  a  ceitain  resemblance  to  the  k 
its  lobulated  exterior ;  but,  he  adds,  the  analogT 
no  farther,  for  on  making  a  section  of  this  pa 
found  to  consist  of  the  usual  continuous  comp 
stance. 

Inihe  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surge 
1266  is  the  right  kidney  ox  a  young  Porpi'sse 
showing  the  component  renules;  Nos.  12(7,  1 
transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the  kidm 
Piked  Whale  {Balepna  boopg,  Linn.) ;  No.  1200  is  tl 
renal  gland  of  Dclphinus  iursio ;  and  1291  st 
kidney  and  supra-renal  gland  of  a  Porpesse.  (PAy* 
Series.) 

Oenerative  System. 

The  organs  of  generation,  beine  those  which  ! 
remotely  related  to  the  habits  and  food  of  an  anii 
always  been  i-egarded  by  Professor  Ow-en,  and  nu 
in  our  opinion,  as  affording  very  clear  indicatio 
true  afiinities.  We  are  the  least  likely,  says  h 
modifications  of  these  organs  to  mistake  a  merely 
for  an  essential  character.  He  then  notices  \ 
known  fact  that  the  true  Cetacea  have  no  trace  of 
semi  nates ;  but  he  found  these  bags  present,  and 
size,  in  the  Dugongs.  The  rasa  defertrntia  were  i 
disposed  in  irregular  convolutions.    Each  cru9  % 
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cnce  with  Ine  common  integimic'Tit*i  i^  Uirniip,  the  ct'lTidar 
mcmbmne  being  less  lofided  with  oil*  ^Uili^h  jillotTs  t4' a 
alight  fold  bein^  loade  Tipon  tbt*  hyniuiindiii|*  partH  in 
opetiing  tl»e  eyehds.  Thk  ia  not.  lo  ^i\  c<putl  diur^'t't-t  he 
ftdds,  ill  them  fl]}»  beia^  less  40  iti  the  Purpcwt*  timi*  in  Uve 
Pik  ed  W  h  ale  *  A  d  e  tail  ed  aecou  lit  iJ  f  I  h  f  a  t  rn  t  o  my  of  t  hti 
eye  in  whale«  will  hit  found  in  Huntcr'f"  pa]>i-*r. 
'  In  the  Museum  oflhe  Oollej^v,  No.  lf77  A  rthibitathe 
eychult  uiid  chaiactemtic  nielitftting  membrane  in  Um 

Nos»  im  to  1T77.  hoth  indit*ive,  i)lto*ratc  the  ^T^bul) 
and  il3  dppcudiigv*  in  tlit;  Fofi>i*»Ct  Diilphin,  und  Piled 
Whale. 

Hmring, — There  w  no  pxtt*rimJ  con  elm ;  but  the  eiif  Is 
conitrncted  much  upon  the  itanie  principle  a»  in  the  tptndtu- 
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ped ;  there  are  however  certain  differences  which  the  reader 
will  find  set  forth  in  Hunter*s  paper.  The  sense  seems  to 
be  fairly  developed,  and  Whale-fishers  experience  no  small 
difficulty  from  tne  warning  given  by  both  eye  and  ear.  It 
has  however  been  stated  that  the  Greenland  whale,  though 
not  without  a  nice  sense  of  hearing,  remains  insensible  to 
the  report  of  a  cannon. 

In  tne  Physiological  Series  of  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  following  preparations  illustrate  the  organ  of 
hearing  in  the  Whales :— No.  116,  section  of  the  tympanum 
oiBalcena  mysiicetus  steeped  in  acid  ;  and  Nos.  1582  to 
1598  B,  both  inclusive,  affording  a  striking  example  of  the 
extent  of  John  Hunter's  researches  relative  to  this  organ 
in  the  Zoophagous  Cetaceans. 

Touch. — The  sensation  of  touch  must  be  lively,  though 
it  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  the  common  Dol- 
phin, notwithstanding  its  delicate  epidermis,  is  not  veiy 
sensible  to  tactile  impressions.  M.  Breschet  and  M, 
Roussel  de  Vauzeme  distinguish  the  following  constituents 
in  the  skin  of  the  Cetaceans : — 1.  Derm,  or  corium,  a  dense 
fibrous  cellular  texture,  which  contains  and  protects  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  skin.  2.  The  papillary  bodies,  con- 
sisting of  papillae,  covered  by  the  derm.  3.  The  sudorific 
apparatus,  consisting  of  soft,  elastic,  spiral  canals,  which 
extend  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  derm,  and  open 
in  the  intervals  of  the  papillae  by  an  orifice,  closed,  gene- 
rally, by  a  small  epidermic  valve.  4.  The  inhalant  appa- 
ratus. 5.  The  mucous  apparatus.  6.  The  colorific  appa- 
ratus. 

According  to  Hunter,  the  reticular  network  containing 
the  blubber,  which  is  described  by  him  as  fine  in  the  Por- 
pesse.  Spermaceti,  and  large  Whalebone  Whale  (fialeena\ 
and  coarse  in  the  Grampus  and  small  Whale-bone  Whale 
(Balepnoptera)y  forms  part  of  the  skin.  See  above,  p.  287. 
{Ta^te). 

The  preparations  illustrative  of  the  organs  of  touch, 
besides  those  noticed  under  the  head  of  Ta^e,  in  the  Phy- 
siological Series  of  the  Museum  of  the  College,  are  Nos. 
1403,  1404,  1405,  1406,  exhibiting  a  section  of  the  tail  of 
a  Porpesse  with  the  cuticle  in  part  removed,  to  show  the 
villi  of  the  cutis,  a  portion  of  the  true  skin  of  a  whale,  a 
section  of  the  same,  and  a  portion  of  the  plicated  integu- 
ment from  the  under  part  of  the  neck  or  thorax  of  the 
Piked  Whale  {Baltrtia  doopSy  Linn.)>  showing  the  pucker- 
ing of  the  softer  skin  in  the  interspaces  of  the  longitudinal 
folds. 

Natural  History. 

The  natural  history-  of  the  Phytophagous  and  Zoopha- 
gous Cetaceans,  even  moderately  followed  out,  would  of 
itself  fill  a  large  volume.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  more  than  a  mere  descriptive  sketch  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  this  great  and  highly  interesting  order.  The 
same  reason  has  compelled  us  to  omit  much  valuable  in- 
formation relative  to  their  organization;  but  we  have 
endeavoured  in  our  compressed  abridgment  to  touch  on 
most  of  the  leading  points. 

Phytophagous  Cetaceans. 

Wc  have  treated  of  this  division  under  our  present  title, 
because  the  animals  which  it  comprises  would  be  looked 
'or  here,  in  consequence  of  the  general  position  assigned 
to  them  by  zoologists ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  study  their 
organization  and  habits  without  perceiving  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  true  Whales :  they  are,  in  short,  Aquatic 
Pachyderms. 

It  IS  not  indeed  surprising  that  they  should  so  long  have 
been  confounded  with  the  Cetaceans ;  for  their  general 
appearance  and  horizontal  tail,  joined  to  the  difficulty  of 
associating  them  either  with  the  iSeaJs  or  the  Walrus^  not- 
withstanding their  aquatic  habits,  led  naturally  to  their 
being  placed  in  the  same  order  with  the  true  zoophagous 
whales.  But  with  external  form  almost  all  resemblance 
ceases ;  and  when  these  phytophagous  mammals  are,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  referred  to  a  separate  group,  there  will 
not  be,  so  far  as  discovery  has  hitherto  gone,  any  such 
animal  as  a  phytophagous  whale. 

*  The  short  and  thick  neck,  fin-like  fore-legs,  want  of 
hind-lee:s,  caudal  tegumentary  fin,  smooth,  naked,  and 
almost  hair1e.<s  integument,  are  all  modifications  of  external 
form  by  which  the  Dugongs  and  Manatees  are  adapted  to 
play  tlieir  ])art  in  the  water :  but  the  kind  qf  part,'  says 
Professor  Owen,  *  which  they  are  to  pla^r  in  that  element 
depends  on  organic  characters  which  mainly,  if  not  exclu- 


sively, reveal  their  true  affinities.  Now  we  have  « 
the  whole  of  the  internal  structure  in  the  herbivoi 
tcuiea  differs  as  widely  from  that  of  tlie  camivoroui 
as  do  their  habits :  that  the  amount  of  variation  u : 
as  well  could  be  in  animals  of  the  same  class  exi 
the  same  great  deep.  The  junction  of  the  Dugo 
Manatees  with  the  true  W hides  cannot  therefore 
mitted  in  a  distribution  of  animals  according  t 
organization.  With  much  superficial  resemblan 
have  little  real  or  organic  resemblance  to  the 
which  exhibits  an  extreme  modification  of  the  am] 
carnivorous  type.  I  conclude  therefore  that  the 
and  its  congeners  must  either  form  a  group  apar 
joined,  as  in  the  classification  of  M.  de  BlainTiiM^i 
Pachyderms,  with  which  the  herbivorous  Cetacem  Ii 
nearest  affinities,  and  to  which  they  seem  to  hai 
more  immediately  linked  by  the  now  lost  genui  Di 

RIUM.' 

These  Aquatic  Pachyderms  consist   of  three 
namely :  the  Manatees  {Manntus^  Cuv.) ;    the  Di 
Halicore,  111.  {Dugungus,  Camper,  &c.) ;  and  the  i 
{Stellerus,  Cuv.,  Rytina,  111.). 

Manatus. 

Generic  Character. — Body  oblong ;  molar  teeth 
with  two  transversal  elevations  on  their  crown ;  no 
in  the  adult ;  vestiges  of  nails  on  the  edges  of  their 
extremities  or  pectoral  fins ;  pectoral  mammae ;  s 
thick  and  naked ;  whiskers  very  strong  and  cl 
horizontal  tail  thick,  tegumentary,  and  elongated  \ 

2  Q       Q 

Dental  formula:— Incisors,  g;   mola^^  3 — -x  = 


Tcfth  of  M.inaU'T. 

Cuvier  describes  \\\^  Manatees  2i9>  having  an  obloi 
terminated  by  an  elongated  oval  fin ;  eight  molar 
each  jaw,  with  a  squaie  crown  marked  by  ti^'O  tu 
ridges ;  neither  incisors  nor  canines  in  the  adult ; 
the  very  young  ones  two  small  pointed  teeth  are  1 
the  intermaxillary  bones,  whicn  disappear  eark 
vestiges  of  nails  are  observable  on  the  ed^es  of  tl 
pers,  which  they  use  dexterously  enough  m  creep 
carrying  their  voung.  This  has  caused  these  orgs 
compared  to  hands,  whence  their  name  Manati^ 
natee. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus. — ^The 
parts  of  America  and  its  islands :  Western  Africa. 

The  mammce  of  the  Manatees  and  Dugon^  are  ] 
and  this  confonnation,  joined  to  the  adroit  use 
flippers  (whose  five  fingers  can  be  easily  distil 
through  the  investing  membranes,  four  of  them  hi 
minated  by  nails)  in  progression,  nursing  their  yoa 
have  caused  them,  when  seen  at  a  distance  with 
terior  part  of  their  body  out  of  the  water,  to  be  t 
some  creature  approaching  to  human  shape  sc 
(especially  as  their  muzzle  is  thick  set  with  hain 
somewhat  of  the  effect  of  human  hair  or  a  bear 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  not  a  few  of  Uie  talci 
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cavity  of  the  tuaks,  he  states,  is  in  like  manner  filled  up 
by  the  secretion  of  the  pulp  which  retrogrades  in  the 
cuuree  of  its  alworption,  and  hence  the  tusks  are  solid,  like 
the  correspondint;  tu^ks  in  the  female  Narwhal,  or  at  least, 
present  only  a  shallow  cavity  at  their  expanded  and  dis- 
torted base.  He  found  in  one  cranium  of  a  male  Dugong 
in  the  upper  jaw,  the  deciduous  incisors  or  tusks  co-exist- 
ing with  the  permanent  ones.  In  the  skull  of  a  male 
3 3 

which  had  - — :.  molars,  the  sockets  of  the  deciduous  in- 
3— J 

cisors  were  obliterated,  and  the  points  of  the  permanent 
ones  projected  from  their  sockets.  Not  more  than  twenty 
grinders,  five  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  appear  to  be  deve- 
loped in  this  animal. 

**  It  is  obvious,"  says  Professor  Owen, "  that  the  different 
form  and  condition  of  the  tus»ks  thus  observed  in  the  heads 
of  Duirongs  of  the  same  size  and  age,  miijht  be  regarded 
as  indicating  a  specific  instead  of  a  sexual  difference.  Dr. 
Knox  inclines  to  the  former  opinion ;  I  have,  however, 
adopted  the  latter  view,  not  hastily  or  hvpothetically,  but 
as  a  result  ol  the  minute  com])aiison  of  the  forms  and  pro- 
l>orlions  of  all  the  crania  which  have  come  under  my 
ohsLTvation." 

Kxiuni)le,  llalicore  Du^ong, 

iMscription. — ^The  head  of  this  Dugong  is  small  in  pro- 
])Oi1ion  to  the  body,  which  in  general  form  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Alanatec.  The  large  upper  lip  is  thick 
and  obliquely  truncated,  and  the  truncatetl  surface,  which 
lorms  the  short  and  neafJifr  vertical  snout,  is  furnished  with 
M)lt  papillee  and  a  few  bristles ;  a  homy  substance  covers 
the  nps,  the  u])per  of  whicli  is  very  moveable  and  tumid 
on  the  edze;  the  lower  is  much  smaller,  resembling  a 
round  or  oblong  chin.  The  inside  of  the  cheeks  is  fur- 
nished with  strong  projecting  bristles.  The  nostrils  are 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  upper  jaw,  where  it  curves 
downwards,  and  penetrate  obliquely,  so  that  the  upper 
semilunar  edge  presses  upon  the  lower  surface  to  form  a 
valve  capable  of  being  shut  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The 
eyes  are  small.  The  little  aperture  of  the  car  is  hardly 
perceptible.  The  mamma;  are  placed  on  the  chest,  be- 
neath the  thick  and  fleshy  flippers  or  paws,  which  are 
lather  warty  on  their  antenor  edge;  but  there  is  no  ap- 
l)earance  of  nails.  The  tail  is  broad,  and  lobated  or  cres- 
ct'iit-shapcd.  The  skin  is  three -quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
of  ii  unit'onn  bhai.sh  colour,  sometimes  blotched  with  white 
below.     Lenirth  from  seven  to  eiijht  feet. 

(jHt};ra]>hirnf  Dislribulhn. — Sumati"a  and  all  the  warm 
seas  of  tlie  Indian  archipelago.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
oljacrved  at  the  north  of  New  Holland,  and  to  have  once 
been  common  at  the  island  of  llodriguez. 

IIMU\  Food,  ij'f. — *  The  external  form  of  the  Dugong,' 
says  Professor  Owen,  'is  not  so  well  calculated  for  moving 
lapidly  tiirough  the  water  as  that  of  the  dolphin  and  other 
carnivorous  Otacea^  which  subsist  by  a  perpetual  pursuit 
of  living  animals.  In  these  the  snout  is  conical  and  pecu- 
liarly flon«j:ated,  and  in  some,  as  the  Dclphinus  Gange- 
tirus,  \\w  jaws  are  produced  to  an  extreme  length,  so  as 
to  trivo  them  every  advantage  in  seizinii:  their  swift  and 
.slipptiy  ])ic'y ;  whilst  in  the  herbivorous  Dugong  the  snout 
i..  as  remarkable  for  its  obtuse  truncate  character — a  form 
howL'ver  which  is  ecpially  advantageous  to  it,  and  well 
adapted  to  its  habits  of  browzing  upon  the  alg(e  and  fuci 
whieh  grow  uj)on  the  submarine  rocks  of  the  Indian  seas. 
As,  from  the  fixed  nature  of  the  Dugongs  food,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  animal  during  the  time  of  feeding  must  relate 
moro  immediately  to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  sur- 
face to  respire,  its  tail,  the  principal  locomotive  organ  of 
ascent  and  descent,  is  proportionally  greater  tlian  in  the 
tnie  ('t.hf'fa,  its  breadth  being  rather  more  than  one-third 
the  lenii^th  of  the  whole  body.  But  the  most  important 
external  diiierences  are  seen  in  the  j)resence  of  the  tncm- 
hrana  uictitans^  in  the  anterior  position  of  the  nostrils,  and 
in  the  situ«atit)n  of  the  mamma*,  which  are  pectoral,  or 
rather  axillarv',  being  situated  just  behind  the  roots  of  the 
fiijipers  ;  in  the  female  specimen  examined  their  base  wiis 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  thev  projected  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  surface.  A  considerable  ridge  extends 
aloML?  the  niidille  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  pail 
of  the  back,  which  is  continued  upon  and  terminates  in 
the  tail.' 

The  haunts  of  the  Dugong,  which  does  not  ai>pear  ever 
to  freijuent  the  land  or  fresh-water,  are  generally  in  the 


sea^allows,  where  the  water  if  not  more  tha 
three  fathoms. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  states  that  during  six  mc 
of  these  animals  were  secured  at  Sinj^pore,  bir 
greatest  number  is  said  to  be  taken  during  the 
monsoon,  when  the  sea  is  most  calm*  near  the 
the  Johore  River.  They  are  usually  caught  by 
in  which  feat  the  natives  are  very  expert,  during  1 
when  the  animals  indicate  their  approach  by  a 
noise  which  they  make  at  the  surface  of  the  wal 
first  object  of  the  captor  is  to  secure  and  elevate 
when  the  animal  becomes  perfectly  powerless.  Sir 
adds,  that  the  Dugongs  are  seldom  caught  at  S 
above  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length ;  but  how  onii 
they  grow  is  not  ascertained,  as,  when  they  exi 
size,  their  superior  strength  enables  them  to  m 
escape. 

Leguat,  who  speaks  of  them  as  occurring  at  th 
France  in  great  numbers  about  a  hundred  anc 
years  a^,  says  that  they  were  twenty  feet  long, 
very  easily  taken.  They  fed  in  flocks  like  sheep 
or  four  fathoms'  water,  and  made  no  attempt  i 
when  approached.  Sometimes  they  were  shot  a 
of  the  musket,  sometimes  laid  hold  of  and  forced 
Three  or  four  hundred  were  met  with  together, 
were  so  far  from  shy  that  they  suffered  themsel 
handled,  and  the  fattest  were  thus  selected.  The  h 
were  avoided,  not  only  on  account  of  the  troi 
gave  in  the  capture,  but  because  their  flesh  wj 
good  as  that  of  the  smaller  and  younger  ones. 

The  female  Dugong  produces'  generally  only  o 
at  a  birth,  and  to  this  the  mother  bears  such  strc 
tion  that,  if  the  young  is  speared,  the  mother  wil 
part,  but  is  sure' to  be  taken  also.  The  Malays 
this  animal  as  almost  typical  of  maternal  aftecti 
young  utter  a  short  and  sharp  cry,  and  are  sai 
tears,  which  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  comi 
pie  as  a  charm,  under  the  notion  that  they  wiJi  m 
affections  of  those  whom  they  love,  as  they  ati 
mother  to  the  young  Dugong. 

Utility  to  Man, — ^Tlie  flesh  is  delicate,  and  is  « 
superior  to  that  of  the  buffalo  or  common  ox. 
gong  is  considered  by  the  Malays  as  a  ro}iil  fish, 
king  has  a  ricrht  to  all   that  are   taken.    Sir 
Raffles  states  that  this  species  afforded  much  sa 
on  the  table,  as  the  flesh  proved  to  be  most 
beef. 

The  Dugong  of  the  Red  Sea  is  considered  diffei 
that  above  noticed,  by  Professor  Riippell,  who 
it  by  the  name  oi*  llalicore  tabenvwuli^  under  the  in 
that  it  was  with  the  skin  of  this  species  that  the  J 
directed  to  veil  the  Tabernacle.  He  saw  it  swimmii 
the  coral  banks  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  near  li 
islands.  The  fishermen  harpooned  a  female,  ^ 
dissected,  ten  feet  long.  The  Arabs  stated  that 
in  pairs  or  small  families,  that  they  have  feebl' 
feed  on  a/^'/7»,.and  that  in  February  and  March  bk 
ties  occur  between  the  males,  which  attain  the  1 
eighteen  feet.  The  female  brings  forth  in  Noven 
December.  The  flesh,  teeth,  and  skin  arc  esteeme 
Arabs. 


The  DngoDg. ' 

For  an  account  of  the  northern  form  of  this  gny 
lerus  or  Rytina,  our  limits  compel  us  to  refer  th 
to  Steller's  description  in  the  second  volume  of  t\ 
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Example,  Delphiuapterusleucas^  Delphtnus  leiwas,  Gm. 

Description, — Head  obtuse,  muzzle  short  and  conical ;  a 
small  angular  eminence  in  place  of  the  dorsal  fin ;  colour 
yellowish  white  or  cream-colour ;  but  they  have  been  seen 
yellowish  approaching  to  orange,  and  white  tinged  with 
red.  The  young  with  brownish  spots,  and  occasionally, 
blue  or  slaty.  No  external  ear,  mouth  small,  eye  hardly 
larger  than  that  of  man :  iris  blue.  Spimcle  on  the  vertex 
with  its  horns  turned  backwards.  Length  from  12  to  18 
feet. 

Geographical  Distribvtion. — ^The  Northern  Ocean. 

This  is  the  Beluga  and  White  Whale  of  authors  and 
navigators,  WJiite  Fish  of  the  whalers. 

One  of  these  dolphins  haunted  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  the 
summer  of  1815  for  nearly  three  months,  passing  almost 
daily  upwards,  and  again  retiring,  with  the  flood  and  ebb. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  in  pursuit  of  salmon,  and,  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts,  the  salmon-fishers  killed  it  with 
fire-arms  and  spears.  Mr.  Bald,  of  Alloa,  bought  it  and 
sent  it  to  Professor  Jameson :  it  is  now  in  the  Edinburgh 
Museum,  and  formed  the  subject  of  the  interesting  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Neil  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Wernerian  Societij. 

Mr.  Neil  remarks  that  the  shape  of  this  animal  is  very 
symmetrical,  suggesting  the  idea  of  perfect  adaptation  to 
rapid  progression  in  the  water.  Its  nead,  he  ooserves,  is 
small  and  lengthened,  and  over  the  forehead  there  is  a  thick 
round  cushion  of  flesh  and  fat :  the  body  continues  to  swell 
as  far  as  the  lar^e,  thick,  oval  flippers,  and  from  that  point 
^i^adually  diminishes  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  which 
IS  powerful,  and  described  as  bent  under  the  body  in  swim- 
ming, and  propelling  the  animal  with  the  velocity  of  an 
arrow. 

The  contradictory  accounts  of  the  number  of  the  teeth 
arise  probably  from  diff^erences  of  age.    In  the  specimen 

examined  by  Mr.  Neil,  they  were  -^ . 

6— G 
Hub  it  ft,  Foody  ^-c. — The  higher  and  Arctic  latitudes  aj)- 
pear  to  be  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  Beluga.  They  abound 
m  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis's  Straits,  and  on  parts  of  the 
southern  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  where  they  ascend 
the  large  rivers.  Steller  noticed  them  at  Kamtchatka ;  and 
in  Charlevoix's  time  they  were  numerous  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
LawTenco,  going  with  tlic  tide  as  high  as  Quebec.  Disco 
Island  in  Greenland  is  said  to  abound  with  them,  nor  are 
they  scarce  at  Spitzbergen.  Scoresby  did  not  see  them 
lower  than  Jan  Mayen's  Land  :  he  seldom  observed  them 
among  the  ice,  but  where  the  water  was  clearest  and 
smoothest.  They  are  described  as  not  at  all  shy,  but  often 
following  the  ships,  tumbling  about  the  boats  in  herds  of 
forty  or  fifty,  bespangling  the  surface  with  their  brilliant 
whiteness.  The  whale-fisher  seldom  disturbs  these  beau- 
tiful creatures,  for  they  are  not  only  difficult  to  strike  on 
account  of  their  activity,  but,  when  stricken,  the  harpoon 
frequently  draws,  and  if  it  holds,  the  capture  is  but  of  little 
value.  Sir  Charles  Giesecke  speaks  of  their  regular  an- 
nual visits  about  November  to  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
where  they  become  a  seasonable  supply  to  the  natives  when 
other  provisions  fall  short.  They  arrive  in  herds  with 
stormy  weather  and  south-west  winds,  and  are  taken  with 
harpoons  and  strong  nets.  Cod,  haddock,  flounders,  &c., 
are  said  to  be  the  usual  food  of  the  Beluga. 


Beluga. 

Utilittf  to  il/uw.— Tlie  oil  is  reported  to  be  of  the  best, 
prhitest,  and  finest  quality,  and  of  their  skins  a  sort  of  Mo- 


rocco leather  is  said  to  be  made,  which,  though 
resist  a  musket -ball.  The  internal  membranes  a 
windows,  and  bed-curtains,  and  the  ainews  for  t( 
flesh,  it  is  asserted,  resembles  beef^  though  somi 
Hans  Egede  describes  both  it  and  the  fat  as  hai 
taste  "^  when  it  is  marinated  with  vinegar  and  sail 
that  it  is  then  as  well  flavoured  as  any  pork  wha 
declares  the  fins  also  and  the  tail  *  pickled  or 
be  very  good  eating,  so  that,  according  to  Hans, 
good  cheer.* 

Monodon. 

Generic  Character, — ^Body  elongated,  a  slight 
nal  projection  or  crest  in  place  of  the  dorsaffii 
oval. 

Dental  formula : — —-  ;  molars  0. 

Example,  Monodon  tnonoceros. 

Description. — General  form  long  OYoid.  Ha 
seventh  of  the  whole  length,  with  a  slight  i 
behind  it  where  it  joins  the  body ;  foreh^ul  i 
denly  and  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  in 
becoming  horizontal  for  a  few  inches,  and  aflerw 
slightly  elevated.  Blow-hole  directly  over  the  ( 
is  small,  the  orbit  oval,  the  iris  chestnut,  and  th 
coat  white.  The  back  rises'  gradually  to  a  i 
behind  the  flippers,  where  it  is  mickest.  Slight 
perceptible  on  the  upper  and  lower  parts  on 
giving  the  body,  especially  towards  the  tail,  soi 
a  squared  appearance.  Flippers  elliptical  a 
curved,  the  anterior  edge  thickest,  and  small  in 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.  An  irregular  shai 
ridge,  about  two  inches  high  and  between  two 
feet  long,  about  midway  between  snout  and  tai 
of  a  dorsal  fin.  Tail  in  the  proportion  of  abc 
inches  in  length  to  four  feet  in  breadth.  Coloiu 
grey  on  the  back,  variegated  with  numerous  di 
running  into  each  other,  forming  a  dusky-blad 
the  sides  with  paler  and  more  open  spots  ai 
white  ground.  No  spots  on  the  belly.  Tli 
colour  in  old  narwhals  is  stated  to  be  entirely  i 
dark-grey  or  blackish  spots  of  different  degree 
sity ;  whilst  on  the  belly  they  are  faint  and  few 
at  intervals,  and  considerable  spaces  being  sp 
one  stranded  in  the  Elbe  the  skin  was  whiti 
marked  with  a  multitude  of  dark  spots  to  a  d 
depth  ;  but  the  belly  was  everywhere  white  and 
Length  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  feet  without  the 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^The  Northern 

This  is  the  Naai^al  of  the  Germans ;  Nor 
corne^  and  Licorne  de  Mer  of  the  French ;  anc 
and  Unicom  Whale  of  the  English. 

Habits,  Food,  <J'C. — Under  this  head  we  roust 
the  tusks,  one  of  which  only,  as  observed  abov< 
generally  developed,  the  other  remaining  within 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  for  specimens 
taken  with  both  incisors  or  tusks  expcMed,  thoi:^ 
somewhat  less  than  the  other.  These  incison 
be  common  to  both  sexes.  In  one  at  HambtO) 
where  they  emerge  from  the  sockets  are  two  ix 
der :  they  then  ^dually  diverge  till  the  mu 
their  points  is  thirteen  inches.  The  length 
tusk  is  seven  feet  five  inches ;  that  of  the  right 
The  question  arises  as  to  the  use  of  the  tusK,  f 
pears  to  be  the  normal  development  in  the  ecoi 
animal.  Mr.  Scoresby  has  expressed  an  opini 
the  end  of  the  tusk  is  smooth  and  clean,  while 
it  is  rough  and  dirty,  and  as  a  broken  tusk 
rubbed  and  rounded,  it  may  be  used  to  pierce  1 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  animal  to  respire  v 
necessity  of  retreating  into  open  water.  Agaii 
that  his  father  sent  him  the  contents  of  a  nai 
mach,  con^sting  of  several  half^ligested  fishes, 
of  which  the  bones  only  remained.  Tliere 
remains  of  a  cuttle-fish,  part  of  the  spine  of 
probably  a  small  turbot,  and  a  skate  almost  ei 
fast  was  two  feet  three  inches  in  length,  an< 
eight  inches  in  breadth,  comprising  the  Dones  o 
back,  and  tail,  the  side-fins,  and  considerable 
the  muscular  substance.  It  appears,  he  observi 
able  that  the  Narwhal,  an  animal  without  tet 
small  mouth,  and  stiff  lips,  should  be  able  to 
swallow  80  large  a  fish  as  a  skate,  the  iHvadth  < 
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length,  whi*n  ♦thi**mAU  '  or  tad  foniturntea ;  v 
jjoiat  ako,  oa  the  htielc,  i*  n,  Hrr,^  pymmidal  v  ^ 

calh'd  *  I hti  hump/  IVom  wh^  ■■>  of  inimUi  i 

rtrn  hah'  w  A  J  down  I  hi*  *  >•  1 1  ;  j  1  ^  co  na^t  i  t  1 1 

tb«  vthuk^ru  term  tlie  *  ridge.  ilii'  ijody  Ihrn  i:tniljrii:;t>,  mj 
much  an  to  becOQi^  finally  notthjckiir  thiiu  thnl  uf  h  muti, 
and  (cmiinatcs  by cicpEindmi? on  '-  :  '  ntto  th*?  *  flukrrM* 
or  ttiil,  fomutig  a  laci^c  Uiatigr  iital  fin  wiUi  a 

h1  i  ijli  J  not  €  h  or  d  «  p*y  h»*ion  fo^t  c  *  u  ,  ,  , . , , ,  v  n^n  the  f  ht  L  (>h^ 
wldcli  art^  about  »ix  i>r  btghl  feet  in  hmnxth*  smd  iximi 
tuelve  to  foLtrtrtfO  in  LrHmlii)  in  the  larj^cHt  mdtif  or '  BuUh/ 
Th*>  cheaat  and  belly  lU"*  narrows* r  th*in  tii«'  broftdc4  piLit 
Kit  till?  backnt  and  titp«r  off  evimly  ttm*ml»  U»e  taji :  iha 
de|>tb  ot  thcf  bead  slvhI  body  14,  in  all  paita  txc^i^t  th^*  tail, 
greater  thivn  tlit*  width*  The  hi^ad,  viewed  in  iVont,  pre* 
(►fcnt*  ft  broad  («oiuev\hitt  ftatt**ned  siirim**,  mund*?d  and 
contracted  :ibov^»  con»id«jably  eittjanded  on  the  iiidei«,  and 
gradually  coutractt^d  below,  r«iicmhlin^  in  soinr  dcirrt'o 
I  he  cutwiiti*r  ol'  n  s^hip.  The  »1H  of  the  tdngle  blowinic- 
hoJe  01*  noMril  in  flhout  twelve  mchLM  in  len|,'Hi,  lt>  th« 
right  side  ot  the  nose  u  the  *  tyi*e/  &  ciivity  tut  Uw  pnr- 
^Qs^  of  secret mg  arid  oontiuninj^  ^n  ody  (lujd,  whicli  atWr 
death  concrelea  into  a  granulntt^d  yclluwinh  ^.^^^NtlUlce  : 
this  is  tht  ijpermateli*  In  the  ciiM^  oV  u  tiirgc  wliide  there 
m  not  uafrequenOy  a  ton,  or  tnwe  thtm  tt?u  baricK  af  sprr- 
maeeti.  Beneath  the  caaip  and  nosstril  w  tini  tlii*bc*juiikt' 
formed  of  dense  celluliu'  tissui?  stn^ngtlieiied  by  &tron^  twn- 
dinoii^  fibresJ,  aud  infill  rated  nilb  ^»^ry  finp  ?tp<*rnj  oil  «nd 
ipermaeeti.    Tli(*  mouth  extend  "     '        ^  '  "     "         ii 

oft  lie  head.     Both  tiie  jawj*,  tsp^ 
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towarcu  \m  Ajtgh  of  Iht;  mouth,  bath  j»wi»  itrt  furruBliisd 
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with  lolerably  wtU-devolopcd  lips.  The  lonirnc  is  small 
and  white,  'flie  throat  is  capacious  enough  to  give  pas- 
sasce  to  the  body  of  a  man,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  contracted  gullet  of  the  Greenland  Whale.  Through- 
out, the  mouth  is  lined  with  a  pearly  white  membrane. 
The  eyes  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
and  are  furnished  with  eyelids,  the  lower  of  which  is  most 
moveable.  At  a  short  distance  behind  the  eyes  are  the 
external  openinirs  of  the  ears,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
small  quifl.  Not  far  from  the  postenor  angle  of  the 
mouth  are  the  swimming-paws  or  nns,  which  are  not  much 
used  in  progression,  but  probably  more  as  balances,  and 
occasionally  in  supporting  the  young. 

Mr.  Bcale  gives  the  following  as  the  dimensions  of  a 
sperm  whale  of  the  largest  size,  or  about  eighty-four  feet 
in  length  -.—depth  of  head  from  eight  to  nine  feet ;  breadth 
from  five  to  six  feet ;  depth  of  body  seldom  exceeding 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  circumference  seldom  exceeding 
Ihirty-six  feet;  swimming-paws  about  six  feet  long  and 
three  broad. 

The  skin  is  smooth,  but  occasionally  in  old  whales 
wrinkled.  The  general  colour  is  very  dark,  deepest  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  and  llukes,  in  which  situa- 
tion it  is  sometimes  black ;  on  the  sides  it  gradually  as- 
sumes a  lighter  tint,  and  on  the  breast  becomes  silvery 
grey.  In  different  individuals  there  is  however  every 
variety  of  shade,  and  some  are  piebald.  Old  *  Bulls'  have 
generally  a  portion  of  grey  on  tne  nose  immediately  above 
the  fore-part  of  the  upper  jaw,  when  they  are  said  to  be  grey- 
headed. The  *  black  skin'  in  young  whales  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick :  in  old  ones  it  is  not  more  than 
one  eighth.  Immediately  beneath  the  black  skin  is  the 
blubber  or  fat,  termed  the  *  blanket,' of  a  light  yellowish 
colour,  producing  when  melted  the  sperm  oil. 

Habits,  Food,  ^*c. — ^The  bulk  of  the  head  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  up  of  a  membranous  •  case,'  containing  a  thin 
oil  of  much  less  specific  gravity  than  water ;  below  which 
again  is  the  *  junk,'  which,  although  heavier  than  the  sper- 
maceti, is  still  lighter  than  the  element  in  which  the 
whale  moves ;  conseciuently,  observes  Mr.  Beale,  the  head 
taken  as  a  whole  is  lighter  specifically  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  and  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  rise  at 
least  so  far  above  the  surface  as  to  elevate  the  nostril  or 
blow-hole  sufficiently  for  all  purposes  of  respiration  :  and 
more  than  this,  a  very  shght  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whale 
would  only  be  necessary  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
ilat  surface  of  the  nose  out  of  the  water.  At  very  regular 
intervals  of  time  the  snout  emerges,  and  from  the  extremity 
of  the  nose  the  spout  is  thrown  up,  and  at  a  distance  ap- 
pears thick,  low,  bushy,  and  white ;  it  is  formed  of  the 
expire<l  air  forcibly  ejected  through  the  blow-hole,  and 
r.cquires  its  white  colour  from  minute  particles  of  water 
previously  lodged  in  the  chink  or  fissure  of  the  nostril,  and 
also  from  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour  thrown 
off  by  the  lungs.  The  spout,  says  Mr.  Beale  in  continua- 
tion, is  projected  at  an  angle  of  13G^  in  a  slow  and  con- 
tinuous manner  for  about  three  minutes,  and  may  be  seen 
from  the  mast-head  in  favourable  weather  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles.  When  the  whale  is  alarmed  or  *  gal- 
lied,'  the  spout  is  thrown  much  higher  with  great  rapidity, 
and  diflers  much  from  its  usual  appearance.  Immediately 
after  each  spout  the  nose  sinks  beneath  the  water,  scarcely 
a  second  intervening  for  the  act  of  inspiration,  which  must 
consequently  be  performed  very  quietly,  the  air  nishing 
into  the  chest  with  astonishing  velocity';  there  is  however 
no  sound  caused  by  inspiration,  and  ver^'  little  by  expira- 
tion in  this  species ;  in  short,  nothing  of  that  loud  noiso 
called  the  *  drawback' in  the  Finback  and  other  whales. 
Ten  seconds  is  occu})ied  bv  a  large  bull  sperm  whale  in 
making  one  inspiration  and  one  expiration :  during  six  of 
these  the  nostril  is  beneath  the  water.  At  each  breathing 
time  the  whale  makes  from  sixty  to  seventy  expirations, 
and  remains  therefore  at  the  surface  ten  or  eleven  minutes. 
When  the  breathing-time  is  over,  or,  as  the  whalers  term 
it,  he  has  had  his 'spouting^  oiit,'the  head  sinks  slowly, 
the  *  small,'  or  the  part  between  the  *hump'  and  'flukes* 
a])pears  above  the  water  curved,  with  the  convexity  up- 
wards :  the  flukes  are  then  lifted  high  into  the  air,  and 
the  animal  having  assumed  a  straight  position,  descends 
perpendicularly  to  an  unknown  depth:  this  last  act  is 
called  *  peaking  the  flukes,' and  those  who  are  on  the  look* 
out  callloudly  when  they  see  it — *  there  goes  flukes.'  The 
whale  continues  tlms  hidden  beneath  the  surface  for  one 


hour  and  ten  minutes;  some  will  remain  one  h 
twenty  minutes,  and  others  only  for  one  hour ;  bii 
Mr.  Beale  says,  are  rare  exceptions.  A  seventl: 
time  of  this  wluile  is,  Mr.  Bea.e  makes  out,  consi 
respiration. 

Small  fishes  are  occasionally  swallowed  in  ^uan' 
this  whale,  and  one  has  been  known  to  eject 
stomach  a  fish  as  large  as  a  moderate  sized  salni 
the  principal  food  of  the  Sperm  Whale  appears  t 
of  squids  or  cuttle-fishes.     [Sepiada.] 

This  species  is  gregarious ;  and  the  herds  called ' 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  consistins:  of  females,  the 
young  males  not  fully  ^rown.  Mr.  Beale  has  seen 
as  five  or  six  hundred  m  one  'school.*  With  eacl 
•school'  are  from  one  to  three  large  'bulls*  or 
masters,'  as  they  are  termed  by  the  whalers.  1 
grown  males  almost  always  go  alone  in  search  c 
they  are  when  alone  very  incautious  and  eanly  kil 
is  the  smaller,  or  'forty-barrel  bull,'  as  he  is  call 
makes  the  most  desperate  resistance.  A  large  wl 
yield  eighty,  and  sometimes  one  hundred  barrels  < 

Mr.  Beale  states  that  the  female  is  smaller  1 
male,  and  that  she  breeds  at  all  seasons,  producir 
rally  only  one  at  a  time,  but  sometimes  two.  Notl 
tain  appears  to  be  known  as  to  the  period  of  ge!«ta 
M.  F.  uuvier  supposes  it  to  be  ten  months, 
cachalot,  dissected  by  Mr.  Bennett,*  was  fourteen  i 
and  six  in  circumference,  deep  black  mottled  wi 
spots.  Its  position  in  the  womo  was  that  of  a  b 
Acconling  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  the  two  brought  fortl 
stranded  whale  near  D'Audieme,  were  ten  or  eU 
long;  and  Captain  Colnett  states  that  the  your 
whales  which  he  saw  in  great  numbers  off  the  G 
Islands  were  not  larger  than  a  small  porpesse.  Mi 
own  observations  comcided  with  those  of  Mr.  Ben 

For  many  other  habits  of  this  whale,  such  as 
ing,'  or  leaping  clear  out  of  the  water  and  falli 
again  on  its  side,  so  that  the  breach  may  be  seen  r 
day  from  the  mast-head  at  a  distance  or  six  miles ; 
head  out,'  a  mode  of  progression  which  enables  it 
ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  which  Mr.  Beale  be' 
be  its  greatest  velocity ;  *  lob-tailing:,'  or  lashing  \ 
with  its  tail ;  and  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  da; 
hair-breadth  escapes  attending  its  capture,  we  n 
to  Mr.  Beale's  book,  which  every  one  who  is  an 
information  on  this  subject  should  read.  Other 
tion  on  the  whale  fishery  is  contained  in  \h 
Fisheries,  vol.  x.,  p.  28S. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Very  wide  :  tin 
has  been  seen  in  almost  all  seas,  but  it  is  row  n; 
found  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  on  the  coasts  of 
Japan,  New  Guinea,  Timor,  &c.  Cachalots  ha 
sionally  been  stranded  in  the  British  Islands,  a 
Frith  of  Forth,  the  Orkneys,  &c. 


Tlie  .Sjiennaccti  WUal«.    (&  aloj 

Balneniihr. 

Kimihj  Chnractrr. — Head  not  so  convex  forwari 
of  the  Cachalot :  both  sides  of  the  \\\)\>\'Y  jaw  f 
with  transverse  plates  of  a  fibi-ous  homy  s\ibstai 
loose  or  unwrinkled  edges,  being  the  baleen,  or  wlis 
lower  jaw  entirely  unarmed. 

Balaena. 

Gefieric  Chnnwtnr. — No  dorsal  fin,  which  in  sc 
cies  is  replaced  b)*  a  boss  or  hump. 

In  this  genus,  the  baleen  or  wnalebone  is  nic*l 
developed.  John  Hunter  describes  this  extretnel 
animal  substance  as  being  of  the  same  nature  a< 
term  which  he  uses  to  express  what  constitutes  ha 
claws,  feathers,  &c.  It  consists,  he  remarks,  of  thi 
of  some  breadth  and  in  some  of  ver}'  considerable 
their  breadth  and  length  in  some  degree  corrcs 
to  one  another;   when  longest  they  are  commc 

•  •  NnrratiTc  of  a  Whaling  Voj-a?f  muml  Ihr  c;iobe.»  2  tbIi.  8w 
ISiO.  Many  iatemting  beta  id  nttatal  hUlorj'  are  reconlcd  is 
talulns  book. 
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wardn.  The  ejes,  not  much  larger  than  those  of  an  ox, 
have  a  white  iris,  and  are  situated  on  the  «ide8  of  the  head 
about  a  foot  obliquely  above  and  behind  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  The  sense  of  sight  appears  to  be  acute  in  the 
wrater,  but  not  above  it.  The  size  of  this  whale  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  old  state- 
ments. Eighty  and  a  hundred  feet  were  mentioned  as  a 
frequent  length,  and  many  accounts  more  than  doubled 
that  measurement.  At  present  sixty-five  or  seventy  feet 
appear  to  be  the  extreme  length  of  a  full  gprowm  Mysticete. 
Mr.  Scoresby,  who  has  elucidated  the  history  of  this  whale 
as  satisfactorily  as  Mr.  Beale  has  that  of  the  Sperm  Whale, 
and  who  was  personally  concerned  in  the  capture  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  found  not  one  that  exceeded  sixty 
feet.  It  should  be  remembered  however,  in  criticising;  old 
accounts,  that  the  great  persecution  which  these  animals 
have  long  undergone  and  still  undergo,  while  it  reduces 
their  numbers,  is  very  unfavourable  to  longevity. 

Geographical  DUtribution, — ^The  habitat  usually  as- 
signed to  this  whale  is  most  extensive :  thus  M.  Lesson 
states  that  it  inhabits  all  the  seas  of  the  globe,  especially 
the  two  poles;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Whale- 
bone Whale  or  Black  Whale  of  the  South  Seas,  Balcena 
AitstraliSy  Desmoulins,  Baltpna  Antarctica^  Less.,  which 
has  every  appearance  of  being  distinct,  and  moreover  of 
being  infested  with  cirrhipede  parasites  {TubicinellajCoro- 
fiuluy  &c.)  of  different  species  from  those  which  infest  the 
Greenland  Whale,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  last  named 
cetacean.  Multitudes  of  the  Southern  Balana  were  seen 
by  Captain  James  Ross,  R.  N.,  in  very  high  southern  lati- 
tudes during  his  last  expedition. 

The  Common  Whate^  Greenland  Whale^  or  Great 
Mysticete^  appears  to  be  the  uuffriKiyroc  of  Ai^istotle,  (Hist. 
Anim.  IIL  12.) ;  it  is  the  Baleine  Franche  and  Balvinc 
Ordinaire  of  the  French ;  Gronlands  Wal/isk  of  the 
Swedes  ;  and  Morfil  Cuffredin  of  the  anticnt  British. 

Habits,  Food,  <J^. — ^This  species  seems  to  h?ar  acutely 
any  noise  made  in  the  water,  such  as8pla.shing,  &c.  in  calm 
weather :  but  a  sound  produced  in  the  air,  a  loud  shout 
for  instance,  when  the  whale  is  only  at  the  distance  of  a 
chip's  length,  is  disregarded.  The  usual  rate  of  swimming 
seldom  exceeds  four  miles  an  hour,  but  the^r  will  descend 
wlien  harpooned  at  a  velocity  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour,  and  one  of  these  whales  when  alarmed  can  sink  in 
five  or  six  seconds  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  human  enemy. 
The  Mysticete  seldom  remains  at  the  surface  to  breathe 
.onji^erthan  two  minutes,  during  which  period  it  blows 
oiprht  or  nine  times.  It  then  descends  for  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  sometimes,  when  on  its  feed,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Though  Mr.  Scoresby  states  that  it  has  no  voice, 
it  makes,  he  observes,  a  loud  noise  in  blowing.  The  spout 
is  ejected  some  yards  high,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
puff  of  smoke  at  a  distance.  They  blow  strongest,  densest, 
and  loudest,  when  alarmed,  or  after  a  long  stay  under 
water. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  feeding  grounds  is 
occupied  by  what  is  termed  "  green  water,"  which  swarms 
with  minute  life,  and  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
described  by  Mr.  Scoresby.  The  smallness  of  the  gidlet 
is  only  fitted  for  swallowing  small  animals,  such  as  the  Clio 
bnrfiaiis,  numerous  specimens  of  which,  the  IVhale^s  Food 
of  the  Greenland  Whalers,  will  be  found  in  the  preparation 
No.  323  A  of  the  Physiological  series  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  This  small 
mollusk  is  said  to  constitute  the  chief  support  of  the  Mys- 
ticete, and  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  whalebone 
{)lates,  illustrated  in  the  preceding  preparations,  explain 
low  these  or  any  other  small  species  of  animal  are  retained 
in  the  capacious  mouth  of  their  devourcr,  while  the  water 
taken  in  along  with  them  drains  throusfh  the  interstices 
of  the  plates.  When  the  Mysticete  feeds,  it  swims  rapidly 
!)elow  the  surface  with  open  jaws ;  a  stream  of  water  en- 
ters them,  and  with  it  myriads  of  small  marine  animals ; 
the  water  finds  an  outlet  at  the  sides,  but  the  thick  in- 
ternal hairy  apparatus  of  the  whalebone  does  not  permit 
one  of  those  animals  to  escape. 

Nine  or  ten  months  is  supposed  to  be  the  period  of 
utero-gestation,  and  the  mother  is  so  attached  to  her  young 
one,  or  **  sucker,"  as  it  is  termed,  that  it  is  often  struck  as 
a  snare  to  tlic  afioctionate  parent,  for  she  will  not  leave 
it,  and  falls  a  victim  to  her  maternal  love.  Mr.  Scoresby 
relates  instances  of  this  kind  which  cannot  be  pemsed, 
much  less  witnessed,  witliout  great  pain  by  any  person  of 


ordinary  humanity.  Such  a  mode  of  capture  se 
justifiaole,  whilst  it  must  be  ruinous  to  Ihture  p 

This  species  is  generally  found  alone  or  in  pa; 
ing  when  many  individuals  are  attracted  to  som 
feeding  ground,  or  to  a  desired  locality,  such  8 
nity  of  ice-bergs. 

Utility  to  Man, — ^To  the  Esouimaux  and  1 
lander  this  species  is  all  in  all.  llicy  eat  the  fl 
with  indescribable  relish.  The  membranes  of 
men  serve  them  for  clothing,  and  the  thin  tram 
ritoneum  admits  light  through  the  windows  of 
whilst  it  keeps  out  the  weather.  The  bones  arf 
props  for  their  tents,  or  aid  in  the  formation  of 
and  supply  them  with  harpoons  and  spears  for  1 
of  the  seal,  and  greater  sea-birds.  The  sine 
into  filaments  are  used  as  thread  for  sewing  theL 
Some  have  stated  that  pickled  and  boiled  blubfa 
table,  and  that  the  tail,  first  parboiled  and  thi 
agreeable  eating.  The  flesh  of  the3'Oung  whal 
be  by  no  means  indifferent  food.  To  civilized  i 
oil  made  from  its  fat  or  blubber,  and  the  whale 
long  made  it  a  great  commercial  object.  [Fiss 
X.,  p.  288.] 


The  Greenland  >Vhale. 

To  Mr.  Scoresby 's  well-known  book  we  mui 
further  interesting  and  amusing  particulars.  ' 
of  the  BaliPNopterfp,  or  Horquah^  some  of  whi 
eighty  or  a  hundred  i'ect  in  length,  may  be  fo 
works  of  Lac^^pSde,  and  of  Baron  Ciivier  a 
Cuvier. 

In  the  Fauna  of  New  Z^aland^  published  at  1 
sion  of  Dr.  Dieffenbach's  work,*  Mr.  I.  E.  Gray 
whale  which  he  is  induced  to  regard  as  a  new  s] 
names  Baltpna  antipod^tm.  The  description  is ' 
a  drawing  engraved  in  the  book.  It  is  the  Tuh 
the  natives,  llie  specimen  was  sixty  feet  in  ler 
following  cut  is  reduced  from  Mr.  Gray's  plate. 


Dulvna  antipodum.  (Gray.)  ; 

Fossil  (.'etaceans. 

The  fossil  remains  of  cetaceans  have  hitherto  b 
in  the  tcrtiaiy  fonnations  only.  Those  bones 
Portland  Stone,  which  were  at  first  thought  to 
whales,  proved  to  belong  to  the  genus  Cciiosaun 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  fossil  reptiles  (See 
Owen's  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles).  I 
land,  in  his  Bridgewatcr  Treatise,  remarks  that 
of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  were  inh 
marine  Mammalia^  consisting  of  Whales,  Dolphi 
Walrus,  and  the  Lamantin  or  Manatee,  whose 
species  are  chiefly  found  near  the  coasts  and  r 
nvers  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  presence  of  the  1 
he  obsen'es,  adds  another  argument  to  those  rt\ 
fi-om  the  tropical  character  of  many  otlier  anin 
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thence,  Mr.  Buckley  adds,  they  have  been  found  in  several 
places  as  far  cast  as  Claiborne,  on  the  Alabama  River. 
The  skeleton  is  now  at  New  York. 
Balsenidae. 

BaIa>tioptera. — Cuvier  figures  and  describes  the  skeleton 
of  a  fossil  whale,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a  sub- 
genus of  Baftenoptera,  or  Rorqual,  found  in  Lombardy  by 
M.  Cortesi,  on  the  east  flank  of  Monte  Pulgnasco  (Apen- 
nines) in  1806.  Cuvier  calculates  the  entire  length  at 
twenty-one  feet,  French,  observing  tl\at  if  the  animal  was 
adult,  it  was  a  very  small  Rorqual.  Another  skeleton  of 
the  same  species,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  five  inches 
long,  was  also  discovered  by  M.  Cortesi  in  similar  beds 
and  a  neighbouring  valley,  near  a  small  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Chiavenna,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po. 
{Osft.  Foss.) 

Balofiia, — ^Numerous  remains  of  Balden <v  have  been 
found  in  the  tei-tiary  formations.  Cuvier  mentions  a  con- 
siderable fragment  of  the  skull  of  a  BaUcna  disinterred  in 
the  Rue  Dauphine  at  Paris,  in  1779.  Daubenton  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  whale  to  which  it  belonged  must 
have  been  a  hundred  feet  long ;  but  Cuvier  on  satisfactory 
calculations  reduces  the  length  to  sixty,  and  states  his 
opinion  that  it  is  an  unknown  species.  (Ow.  Foss.)  Dr. 
Mantell  detected  the  remains  of  BaUena  in  Sussex  (Brighton 
Cliffs).  A  narwhal  and  poipesse  appear  to  have  been  found 
in  alluvial  deposits  of  the  district  noticed  in  the  Geology  qf 
the  Sotith-eaat  qf  Englind.  We  refer  to  the  Edinburgh 
Phil.  Trans.,  and  the  Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal^  for  iiv- 
stances  which  have  occurred  in  Scotland,  and  to  Hermann 
von  Meycv"&  Palceologica  (*  Balaena;'  *  Wallfisch'),  p.  100, 
for  refe'rence  to  authorities  on  this  subject. 

The  animal  described  by  Brandt  as  Cetotherium  Rathkii, 
and  which  occurs  in  the  tertiary-  limestone  of  Taman,  has, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Murchison,  Count  Keyseriing,  and  M.  de  Verneuil,  as  a 
new  link  in  the  animal  series,  and  more  allied  to  the  her- 
bivorous Cetaceans  than  to  the  Dolphins. 

WIIALLEY.     [Lancashire.] 

WHARF,  a  place  constructed  or  set  apart  for  the  load- 
in&f  and  unloading  of  goods.  In  this  sense  the  word  in- 
cludes the  quays  of  all  sea-ports  at  which  goods  are  re- 
quired to  be  dipped  or  landed  by  1  Eliz.,  c.  11  (now 
repealed)  and  subsequent  acta.  The  sea-beach,  or  natural 
gfi'ound  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  canal,  is  not  a  wharf. 
Wharfs  in  docks  and  similar  situations  are  made  legal  by 
special  acts  of  parliament,  as  the  London  Docks,  &c.,  and 
there  are  some  places  which  are  deemed  wharfs  from  im- 
memorial usage,  as  at  Chepstow.  For  the  use  of  a  wharf 
certain  rates  of  compensation  are  usually  charged,  which 
arc  called  wharfage,  and  the  act  22  Car.  II.,  c.  11,  allows 
any  one  to  load  or  unload  goods  on  paying  wharfage  at  the 
rafos  appointed.  The  wharfs  of  the  port  of  London  were 
established  in  1558,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Several  ffuferance  irharfo  have  been  since 
added  to  these,  under  tlie  authority  of  the  commissioners  of 
customs,  and  other  sufl'erance  wharfs  are  occasionally  au- 
tliorizcd  for  the  landing  and,  keeping  of  goods  by  the 
custom-house  till  the  duties  are  paid  or  the  goods  bonded. 

No  goods  except  diamonds  and  bullion,  fresh  fish  of 
British  taking,  and  turbots  and  lobsters  fresh,  however 
taken  or  imported,  are  allowed  to  be  unshipped  from  any 
ship  arriving  from  foreign  parts  beyond  seas,  or  landed  or 
put  on  shore,  except  at  legal  quays  appointed  by  her  ma- 
jesty for  landiuG;  ot  goods," or  at  some  wharf  appointed  by 
the 'commissioners  of  customs.  Goods  entitled  to  draw- 
back or  bounty  are  only  to  be  shipped  in  Great  Britain  by 
whai-fingers  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs. 

(^Elliss  iMirft  o/t/ir  Cusioms,\o\.  ii.,  p.  90 ;  M*Culloch's 
Dictiomiry  of  Commercp.) 

WHARTON.  THOMAS  WHARTON,  MARQUESS 
OF,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, — one  of 
the  few  noblemen  who  adhered  to  the  parliament  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  who  is  characterised  by  Clarendon  as  *  a 
man  veiy  fast*  to  that  side, — ^bv  his  second  wife,  Jane, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Arthur  feoodwyn,  of  Upper  Win- 
chcndon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  T.  Rutt,  in  a 
note  to  his  edition  of  Burton  s  *  Diary'  (i.  3G7),  makes  him 
to  be  the  son  of  whom  Lord  Wharton's  lady  is  recorded  in 
the  Diary  to  have  been  delivered  on  Tuesday,  13th  Januar)*, 
1G57 — Jin  event  which  his  lordship's  relation,  Sir  Thomas 
Whaiion,  is  stated  to  have  related  to  the  writer  'with 
gieat  joy ;'  but  this  we  apprehend  muit  be  a  miitake. 


The  common  account  is  that  be  was  bom  abou* 
a  note  on  a  passage  of  Burnet's  *  History  of  hie 
(i.  790),  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Lord  Whi 
says — '  famous  for  his  cowardice  in  the  rebelliQ 
upon  which  the  Oxford  editor  remarks, '  It  was  M 
his  son,  as  Speaker  Onslow  has  noted.'  It  is  e 
this  bad  repute,  on  whatever  it  was  grounded, 
have  been  earned  by  a  person  bom  only  in 
sides.  Swift,  to  whom  he  was  personally  well  k 
where  speaks  of  him  in  1710  as  having  *  passed 
his  grand  climacteric'  Mr.  Thomas  Whartoi 
not  succeed  to  his  father's  title  till  1696,  ii 
have  entered  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charl 
from  the  commencement  of  his  political  1 
hered  steadily  to  the  Whig  party.  On  the 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  in  Novemb^ 
and  his  father  were  among  tne  iirst  who  j* 
and  after  the  settlement  of  the  new  govena 
made  comptroller  of  the  household,  and  wm 
privy  council.  In  April,  1697,  being  now  a  p 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  ana 
the  two  chief  justices  in  eyre,  then  an  oflSi 
importance.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  he  w 
from  his  places  by  the  Tory  ministry,  which 
into  power ;  but  alter  Whiff  principles  re-a 
ascendancy,  his  eminent  abilities  came  agy 
quest,  and,  after  having  given  his  assistance  a 
commissioners  in  arranging  the  treaty  of  unioi 
land,  he  was,  in  December,  1706,  created  Vii 
chendon  and  Earl  of  Wharton.  In  1708  he  wa 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  he  held  that  p 
the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  administration  of : 
phin  in  the  autumn  of  1710.  For  the  remai 
reign  of  Anne  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  le 
opposition.  In  September,  1714,  immediate! 
arrival  of  George  I.,  he  was  made  lord  privy  \ 
the  1st  of  Januar}',  1715,  he  was  created  Idarqw 
ton  and  Malmsbury  in  the  peerat^e  of  England 
Trim,  Earl  of  Rathfarnum,  and  Marquess  of  Ci 
that  of  Ireland ;  but  he  died  at  his  house  in  D 
London,  on  the  I2th  of  April  in  the  same  year. 
The  Marquess  was  twice  married:  first  to  An 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire,  \ 
had  no  issue ;  secondly,  to  Lucy  Loftus,  dan( 
count  Lisburne,  by  whom  he  had  tlie  son  wh 
to  his  honours.  Both  these  ladies  were  ci 
literature.  Some  account  of  the  fir»t,  who  d 
and  also  some  poetical  pieces  written  by  her,  i 
in  Nichols's  *  Collection/  i.  51-53,  and  ii.  3 
highly  complimented  in  various  passages  by  V 
cially  in  his  *  Two  Cantos  of  Divine  Poesy,  occa 
sight  of  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  turned  ii 
Mi-8.  Whaiton.'  Some  love-verses  bv  the  secc 
'To  Cupid')  are  in  Nichols,  v.  10.  The  faniot 
'  Lilliburlero,'  made  on  the  Earl  of  TyrconneJ, 
1G86  been  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Irelac 
II.,  going  over  to  his  government  for  the  sec 
1688,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  V 
Percy's  Reliques,  iii.  373-376). 

The  Man^uess  of  Wharton,  probably  on  ac< 
eminent  abilities  and  services  to  his  party,  app 
been  an  object  of  special  dislike  to  the'Torief 
day-.  There  are  two  characters  of  him  by  Swil 
*  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,'  which  is  sev 
the  other,  dated  London,  August  30th,  17ia  a 
tion  of  bitterness  and  venom.  In  the  latter  he ; 
other  things, '  He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  la 
indifference  of  a  Stoic,  and  thinks  them  well  n 
by  a  return  of  children  to  support  his  family, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Marquess's  secon 
him  several  children.  In  the  notes  upon  Bui 
tory  of  his  Own  Time,'  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  ai 
caustic  things,  it  is  said  that  the  Marquess, '  ir 
his  great  sincerity  and  veracity,  went  amoni^ 
party  by  the  name  of  honest  Tom  Wharton.' 

WHARTON,  REV.  HENRY,  was  bom  9th 
16G4,  atWorstead  in  Norfolk,  of  which  his 
Rev.  Edmund  Wharton,  the  descendant  of 
family,  and  aflerwanls  rector  of  Saxlingham  ii 
county,  was  then  vicar.  After  being  taught 
Greek  by  his  father,  he  was  admitted  of  Cai 
Cambridge,  17th  Febniary,  1080 ;  and  at  Mic 
the  same  year  was  choeen  to  one  of  tha  i 
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Having  signalized  hU  stay  in  Paik  by  sitncliy  extr&va- 
gMloeti  he  returned  to  Engla^rid  in  Dee^mTier,  but  booh 
after  tet  out  for  Ireland*  where  he  was  imroedmtely  nJlowed 
to  take  hia  •«&!  in  the  Hoti»a  of  Peer»,  &lthoii<ch  ^  y^^ 
onk'  in  Wb  eiiajhtoenth  or  nineteenth  year.  Whether  he 
hadipurehafled  thb  indulgence  by  any  en^gement  to  snp- 
port  the  government  does  not  appear ;  but  he  tort b with 
tof^  thai  ^d^  with  alt  apparent  aiti eerily  and  ^eal,  and 
speedily  fai&ed  hinn^eir  to  Mich  diiiUnelion  by  the  figure 
he  maoe  in  debate^  that^  under  age  as  he  still  s\as^  it  was 
thottffht  pK»per  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
EnjpSih  peerage,  and  on  the  ^th  of  January'.  1718,  he  wa» 
created  bnke  of  Wliarton,  If  we  put  suside  tho!«  be- 
stowed on  member;;,  legitironte  and  ill  estimate,  of  the 
loyii  flunyy*  this  wa?  certainly  the  most  cxtxaordinarj'  crea- 
tioB  of 'an  Engl  i«»h  dukedom  on  reeofd  ^  and  it  mav  also 
be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  ^^assa^e  even  in  \Vhar- 
ten'asingalar  career,  Notwithfttandmg  the  practice  which 
then  prevaiiedf  of  conferring  that  dignity  with  much  le<^ 
reaenre  than  at  present^  the  attainment  of  if  in  such  cir- 
euBHtances  nini^t  t>e  held  to  bear  sttrong  testimony  to  the 
impression  which  the  talents  of  the  young  nobleman  made 
at  nis  fint  appearance  on  the  po  lit  leal  stage. 

It  was  probably  not  till  after  he  had  attained  his  ma- 
jority, •earn  in  1720,  that  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Kn^liah 
House  of  Peet«>  His  namo  first  appears  in  the  records  of 
the  debates  on  the  5th  of  April  in  that  year*  Up  to  this 
tiiae  he.  is  said  to  have  continued  to  support  the  miniatTy  ; 
but  he  now  warmly  joined  the  ojpposition  to  the  great 
government  meamre  of  the  South  Sea  Bill,  in  the  debate 
on  the  motion  ibr  ita  committal ,  which  took  place  on  the 
aboTOHnentbrnsd  day.  He  also  spoke  several  timea  ou 
the  same  subject  alter  the  explosion  of  t]iat  wild  scheme ; 
and  it  was  in  replying  to  a  bttter  invective  of  his,  on  the 
4lihc€  February,  1721,  that  EatI  Stanhope,  then  secretary 
of  skate*  bniat  a  blood^vesgels  which  occaiioned  his 
death  theneittday.  [Vol.  xxii.,  p«44L]  His  next  able 
appeamnee  was  as  an  opponent  of  the  bill  of  pain^  and 
penalties  arainat  Atterouiy^  in  the  great  debate  al>out 
which,  on  the  I5th  of  May,  1T23,  on  the  motion  that 
the  bill  should  pass,  he  delivered  a  long  and  able 
iNpeech«afttn  report  of  which  was  soon  after  published. 
Inis  is  the  laiit  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  that  is 
noticed  in  the  *  Parliamentary  History,*  Hb  estate*  worth,  it 
is  said,  16,000/.  a  year  when  he  came  to  it,  had  by  thb  time 
become  so  involved,  that  his  property  was  plut^ed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  for  the  benefit  or  his  creditors,  and 
he  wss  allowed  only  1200/*  per  annum*  He  now,  per- 
haps in  the  hope  of  making  money  by  the  f; peculation,  set 
up  a  twice-a-week  political  paper,  under  tlic  title  of  *  The 
True  Briton  f  the  first  number  appe^^red  on  Monday.  3fd 
June,  1723;  the  secondton  the  following  Friday ;  the  74th 
and  last,  on  Mondav,  17th  February,  1724.  At  the  same 
time  he  exerted  all  hia  influence  in  every  ofher  wj^v 
against  the  minmtry  and  the  court ;  even  ^oing  (he  length 
of  getting  himself  made  a  member  of  the  Wax-Chandlers' 
company  in  the  citv  of  London^  that  he  mi^ht  speak  and 
vote  at  common^halkand  other  civic  meetings.  But  he 
soon  got  tired  of  thst  unproHtable  work,  and  giving  out 
that  lus  intenlioQ  wa4  to  rvtrtnoh  for  a  few  year^,  he  went 
off  to  the  ctontinent^  apfAtmtly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  173^.  Proceeding  flist  to  Vienna,  Ire  made  a  distin* 
guiahed  figure  at  that  court  tor  a  short  time  ;  then  he  set 
out  for  Medridj  *  where,'  says  his  original  biographer, 
^his  arrival  alarmed  the  Enffh&h  minister  £0  much,  that 
two  expresfles  were  sent  from  Madrid  »o  London,  upon  an 
appcehension  that  the  duke  wa^i  received  there  in  the  cha- 
raeter  pf  a  minister  bimtelf;  upon  which  his  grace  was 
■srveil.with  an  order  under  the  jiivy  aeal  to  summon  him 
hoflne.'  This  order  he  entirely  disregarded  :  *  His  grace,* 
sajs  one  e<:eonnt  (Salmon^  in  *  Chronological  Historian,* 
under  jdete  of  lOth  Juafi,1726:>,  *  being  in  a  coach  when  it  was 
delivened  ,to  him,  contemptuously  threw  it  into  the  strt-et 
witbouit.{Opening  it ;  and  soon  ailer,  it  is  said,  declared 
himself  Sil^nwn  Catholic."  He  *  cndeavoui'ed/  continues 
the  writer. .of  hi*  life,  'to  utir  un  the  Spaniiih  coiul  not 
oplf  SfSJiiSt  the  i^enHJn  that  didivcred  the  warrant,  bul 
against  the  coort  of  Q^eet  Btilaitt  itself,  for  exerctdng  an 
aot  of  power,  ii:^  he  was  piiosed  (o  call  it,  within  the  juris- 
diotionofh)i»  Calhoha  ^Saje«ty's  kingdom.  Alter  this  be 
jficted  openly  in  Mm  sirvire  of  the  lVetendi<r»  and  app«ar»d 
^t  bis  eourti  whisre  h«  mm  received  with  great  marks  of 
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The  subscq|uent  conduct  of  this  spoiled  child 
can  onty  be  attributed  to  a  species  of  madj 
duchess,  whom  he  had  entirely  neglecte3  froi 
period  of  their  marriaKe^  having  died,  14tti  Ap^ 
immediately  offered  his  hand  to  ^riss  O'Bjrme; 
tor  of  a  deceased  Iri^h  colonel  in  the  Spani^  ii 
was  then  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  th 
Spain  :  her  majesty  at  tirst  refused  her  eonai 
union,  but  he  threatened  to  kill  himself,  or  at  I 
if  she  would  not  relent ;  and  the  marriage  1 
After  thi«  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  acceptei 
of  the  garter  from  the  Pretender,  and  openly  i 
title  of  I>uke  of  Northumberland,  formerly  bei 
him  by  that  peraonage.  But  it  seems  to  hav< 
discovered  that  he  was  likely  to  be  of  roopi 
than  service  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  ll 
himself.  *  As  he  could  not  always  keen  himsit 
bounds  of  the  Italian  gravity/  Ba^^s  nis  HM 
tender  t>iographer^  who  has  been  substantisiy 
ail  the  later  accounts*  *  and  had  no  emp!o}'mei 
and  amuse  his  ove reactive  temper,  he  rsm  th 
excess^ ;  which  being  taken  amiss,  wilhotft^ 
actual  disgrace,  it  was  thought  advisable  flc^ 
move  from  that  city  for  the  present.*  His  ai 
ance  was  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  spH 
where,  having  offered  his  servieea  as  a  voni 
Kingof  Bpaini  he  was  appointed  by  the  Conde  i 
one  of  his  aides^de-campi  Here»  we  are  told,  li 
in  the  trenches,  and  exposed  himself  wherere? 
was  going  forwanl ;  l>ut  his  conduct  appears  1 
taken  quite  as  much  of  mere  recklessness  and/ 
of  real  gallantry,  *  He  went  one  evemng/  Hi 
*  close  to  the  walls,  near  one  of  the  poats  of  tJi 
either  called  to,  dared,  or  threatened  the  toll 
garrison.  They  asked  who  he  was:  he  readil 
**The  Duke  of  Wharton:"*  and,  though  his  grsa 
there  as  an  enemy,  they  suffered  hini  to  r| 
trenches  without  firing  one  shot  a!  him ;  ha^ 
otherwise  he  must  inevitably  have  peri»shed,^ 
injury  he  received  at  the  siege  was  a  slight  f 
foot  from  the  bursting  of  a  grenade ;  and  is  I 
what  he  had  done^tlie  King  of  Spain  gave  hia 
sion  of  colonel-aggregate  to  one  of  the  Ifwli 
But  this  was  small  compensation  for  what  bis 
duct  lost  him  at  home  :  where,  soon  after,  a  ^ 
ment  was  preferred  agitinst  him  for  high  ff 
mitted  by  appearing  in  arms  before*  and  firiit| 
a^insl,  his  majesty's  town  of  OibraUar»  upon  i 
Yietion  followed  in  due  coune,  and  he  loh  liq 
age  and  all  else  that  he  possessed  in  bis  na!t 
Before  thb  had  happened  however  he  had  w 
Pretender,  proposing  to  come  back  to  Rome, 
for  answer  a  strong  exhortation  rather  to  malG^ 
tiia  way  to  England,  i^nd  tr>'  if  he  could  & 
matters  there.  On  this  he  set  out  with  his 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  17*^*  He 
waited  upon  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Enghsh  ambi 
received  him  with  abundance  of  civility,  bu 
little  surprised  when»  at  parting,  his  grae«  t 
was  going  to  dine  with  the^ishop  of  Rocheate 
Atterbur)"),  Walpole  replied,  that  if  he  mi 
with  that  prelate,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
him  of  his  intention.  From  Paris  he  went  or 
and  here,  where  he  first  heard  of  his  iodic! ni 
firmed  that  he  was  visited  by  tfto  emis^sartl 
English  minister  i  Walpole'j,  who  endeavoured 
him  to  avert  his  fate  by  making  some  sort  of  at 
the  government ;  but  he  remained  deaf  to  afl 
urge*  The  rest  of  his  history  reads  like  atl  i 
long  fit  of  dnmkenne^a — which  indeed  it  nj 
great  part  actually  was.  He  extorted  some  fij 
niary  assistance  from  the  Pretender,  and  also 
quarters  ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  occasioi 
and  his  niiUtary  pay,  he  was  now  comnjonly  ] 
all  the  embarrassments  of  the  most  extreme  ] 
whenever  he  received  any  money,  if  it  e*ca| 
morou*  rabble  of  c red i tors,  it  was  spent  lut  fiuf 
untamed  profu:*ion  and  taste  for  luxury  and 
oould  squander  it.  He  moved  about  as  whin 
or  sometimes  desperation  drove  him  :  first  lo' 
to  Orleans,  then  to  Nantes,  whence  he  took  i 
ban,  rtnd,  leaving  his  duchew  there,  went  to  jo| 
jB«nt,  wluol«  appearm  to  liav«  been 
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have  been  ti!«imil>  wwn  ;  l\>r  lhr»y  (son  rertdiJy  h(^  eon  verted 
into  each  other,  by  mowing  carheror  later,  and  jfradually 
aeeeleratitij^  or  ret  aid  ii^^  their  j^rowths*  The  difTer-enet; 
in  eidonr  lifrtween  red  iind  whit«  wheat*  U  nwinj?  chiefly 
to  the  sail;    wlnte  wheats  gradually  t  darker  dnd 
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on  ri ch,  li ght^  and  toel ( ow  toi |g.  It  \*>  r* ) n  i  > '  1 1  :  t  h at  1  be 
grain  aooner  changes  t'olour  than  the  tJiiiii  uuJ  *traw, 
Hence  we  have  red  wheals  with  wliite  ehah,  and  win  It* 
wheats  with  red  chaff*  which  on  thrr  forct!mn^  principle  \% 
readily  aec on nted  iijt.  The  <!hatrreliiiiiB  the  unginal  eolonr 
when  "the  skin  of  live  grain  him  alrt^ady  ehar>,i?ed  to  another. 
We  state  this  on  our  own  enticrienmv  'Hie  j^oil  l>ext 
ediipled  to  the  grawlb  of  wheat  ta  a  deep  loani  itichtved  to 
clay  I  with  a  i\Ty  ^nbiAoil.  If  Ihiii  iw  not  m>  n  at  u  rally,  it  mit»t 
he  drained  iutiticitdly,  to  tn*tire  gv>od  crops  yf  whenh  In 
iuch  }".  '  '  '  I  lit  rrmy  be  %t\\M\  every  Ibini  year,  with  pitj- 
per  ih:  i    eropst.     Formerly  the  preparation  for  ii 

wheat  i ,  ..J  s  ^.  ge  Off  rally  by  u  tjlenn  nak^^d  tkllaw\  with  a 
certain  addition  or  nmmir<%  the  remain  *  uf  whith  v^^rc 
Ihoujiht  irnfficiimt  for  ii  crop  tif  barley  ^t  oob  \  alter  whieh 
the  fanow  recurred.  Il  wiw  «i)on  found  out  that,  by  Uik 
means,  ft  erop  of  wheat  euold  nev*'r  be  f<*reed  beyond  n 
certain  arerai^e  f  for  if  more  Ihau  the  nisijat  portion  of 
naannre  waj*  cmncjtl  on  ttie  laritbthe  wheat  laileil,  by  heinif 
iaitl  before  it  ^rived  at  maturity,  lliu^  a  litait  app^^area 
to  h&ve  been  *ct  to  ii»  increase^   Niw  moilei*  of  intUh  fXi<it\ 
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1.  Eijyiituiu  Wheal  (Triticum  EKy|ttiacam) ;  S«  S]>eltfr  Wh«*at  (Tritlcum 
Spvltn):  H.  I/onifchafltNl  Pblbh  Whfat  (Triticum  PoiouicuBh  4,  Sinule- 
Kiaiuoti  Wlivat  ^Triticum  muDueucciun^ ;  1^,  Com muu  Uoaniud  Wheat  (Trili- 

cuiu  twigitlun). 

liave  shown  that  this  was  not  without  its  remedy,  and  that 
it  was  recent  manuring:  which  cautscHl  the  wheat  to  lodge ; 
)mt  that  an  increased  iVrtiUty,  produced  by  judicious  pre- 
])aration,  enabled  the  land  to  ])ear  crops  of  wheat  far 
sujHM-ior  to  what  it  ever  could  before.  Wheat  requires  a 
soil  in  which  the  oi-ganic  matter  is  intimately  mixed  with 
the  i'brthy  ingredients;  where  it  can  have  a  firm  hold  by 
itsi  routs,  and  can  at  the  same  time  strike  the  fibres  of  them 
downwards,  as  well  as  around,  in  search  of  food.  When  it 
meets  with  such  a  soil  and  is  deposited  at  a  proper  depth, 
it  vep:etate8  slowly,  pushin^r  to  tne  surftuse  one  cylindrical 
ii  lament,  while  numerous  fibres  strike  into  the  noil  IVom 
the  sceil.    Tliese  supply  the  plant  with  regular  nourish- 


ment, and  in  due  time  a  knot  is  formed  at  tl 
the  soil,  from  which  several  roots  and  stems 
This  is  called  the  tillering  of  the  wheat.  Tl: 
Bear  the  suiface  soon  become  the  chief  sourci 
ment,  and  in  a  rich  compact  soil,  where  thi 
numerous  stems  arise,  forming  a  tuft,  and  eacl 
time  bears  a  large  ear  well  filled  with  seeds ; 
a  very  moderate  quantity  of  seed  a  great  re 
duced.  The  strong  stems  supporting  each  ol 
able  to  resist  the  effect  of  storms  and  rains,  ^ 
lay  weaker  plants  level  with  the  ground.  1 
abundant  manuring  immediatelv  before  the  i 
is  to  produce  too  rapid  a  growth,  weakeniDj 
and  increasing  its  quantity  at  the  expense  of  tl 
does  not  attain  its  proper  development.  T 
running  to  stxaw.  All  strong  manures  which  c 
saline  particles  have  this  eflTect ;  which  is  con 
late  experiments  with  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  sod 
saline  compounds.  They  produce  more  atr 
corn,  and  hence  are  not  found  of  the  same  lu 
plied  to  crops  which  are  cultivated  for  their  i 
are  on  grasses. 

A  certain  portion  of  nitrogen  is  essential  to 
tion  of  good  wheat,  as  that  element  enters  ii 
position  of  the  gluten,  which  will  be  found  1 
propoilion  as  nitrogen  exists  in  the  soil,  or  can 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  experiments  of  Lit 
show  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  w: 
into  the  substance  of  plants,  except  in  the  foj 
nia,  and  hence  the  efiicacy  of  manures  has,  c 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  tJ 
duce.  This  theorjr  however  requires  to  be  d 
experience,  before  it  is  at  once  adopted  withoi 
Decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  humus,  seems  e 
good  wheat  soil,  and  it  may,  in  the  alow  pn 
entire  decomposition,  when  it  is  continual] 
the  oxygen  ot  the  air,  have  some  chemical  < 
nitrogen  also,  so  as  to  make  it  of  use  in  the 
whether  by  first  forming  ammonia,  or  in  aoj 
Fuilher  experiments  may  perhaps  throw  a  u 
subject.  It  is  well  known  however  that,  pro^ 
be  compact,  its  fertility  is  very  neady  proport 
quantity  of  hum  us  which  it  contains,  especial] 
calcaieous  earth  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  ita  < 
Lime  has  been  often  considered  as  the  moi 
manure  for  wheat,  even  more  than  dung.  As  1 
is  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  lime  acts  ^nefici 
richer  the  land  which  does  not  contain  carbo 
already,  the  more  powerful  the  efiect  of  limir 
peiience  has  proved  that  lime  has  little  eff 
soils,  until  they  are  first  manured  with  animt 
table  bubstances.  To  produce  good  whea 
land  should  be  gradually  brought  to  the  prop 
fertility,  by  abundant  manuring  for  pre  pan 
which  will  not  Bxxf^ei  from  an  overndose  of  du 
leave  in  the  soil  a  sufiicient  quantity  oi'  humui 
blended  with  it,  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  Clove 
which  will  bear  a  considerable  forcing,  and  sc 
and  both  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  v 
roots  letl  in  tlie  ground  from  a  good  crop  of  e 
slowly,  and  thus  furnish  a  regular  supply  of  i 
wheat  sown  in  the  next  season.  Potatoes  ali 
much  forcing,  but  the  necessary  loosening  of 
this  crop  rendei-s  it  lera  fit  as  a  preparation 
Experience  has  fully  proved  that,  as  a  genera 
better  to  sow  barlev  and  clover  after  potatoes, 
latter  be  succeeded  by  wheat. 

Improved  chemical  analysis  has  discovered  i 
stances  in  minute  quantities  in  the  grains  ai 
wheat;  and  this  has  led  to  the  doctrine  that 
stances,  being  essential  to  its  formation,  must  b 
manures  lor  it,  if  they  do  not  already  exi^d  in 
sufiicient  quantities.  Most  of  these  suL»tance 
in  all  soils  which  contain  a  due  proportion  of  d 
in  a  very  minutely  divided  state,  and  proliably  i: 
tion  with  alumina  or  potass,  seems  one  of  thi 
portaht  to  give  due  strength  to  the  straw :  ami 
some  soils,  potass  or  wood-ashes  which  contaii 
advantageoimly  used  as  manures  to  the  young  c 
ceding  the  wheat.  The  analysis  of  the  ashes  i 
wheat  chosen  out  of  the  ears,  bv  Theodore  de  Slii 
is  generally  considered  an  excellent  authority,  gi 
lowing  results : — 
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white  turnip,  vill  grow  luxuriantly  on  heiMry  soils  well  pre- 
pared and  manured ;  and  they  may  be  so  managed  as  to  be ' 
taken  off  before  the  winter,  or  even  very  soon  after  wheat 
harvest.  The  bulbs  will  not  be  so  large,  but  they  will  be 
more  succulent,  and  may  l>e  kept  in  various  ways  till  they 
nre  wanted  for  the  cattle.  The  land  being  ploughed  im- 
mediately on  the  removal  of  the  turnips,  will  oe  well  pre- 
jjared  for  wheat,  or,  when  mellowed  by  the  winter's  frost, 
may  be  so^^ti  in  spring  with  beans,  barley,  or  oats.  The 
manure  will  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  even  if  it  has 
been  put  on  in  a  very  fresh  state  for  the  roots,  which 
can  only  be  recommended  on  very  compact  soils.  If  the 
root  crops  are  well  cleaned,  fallows  may  be  avoided,  or, 
at  least,  recur  very  seldom,  and  then  only  when  root  weeds 
have  accumulated  from  neglect. 

When  the  wheat  has  blossomed,  and  the  grain  in  the 
car  is  fully  formed,  it  should  be  watched,  and  as  soon  as 
the  seed  feels  of  the  consistence  of  tough  dough,  and  the 
straw  is  dir  and  yellow  below  the  ear,  it  should  be  reaped. 
The  skin  of  the  grain  will  be  thinner,  and  its  substance  will 
harden  readily  by  mere  drying,  while  the  straw  is  better 
fodder  for  the  cattle.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  in- 
crease of  flour  by  adopting  this  metnod  is  very  considerable. 

It  was  the  custom  of  our  forefathers  to  cut  the  straw 
half-way  betw^een  the  ear  and  the  pt)und,  and  their  reason 
was,  that  thus  less  room  was  required  in  the  bam,  and  no 
Koe(ls  of  weeds  were  carried  there  in  the  straw :  but  the  loss 
of  half  the  straw,  which  might  have  afforded  litter  or  fod- 
der for  cattle,  was  overlooked :  and  if  the  weeds  were  not 
taken  into  the  bam,  where  they  could  do  little  harm,  except 
iriving  a  little  more  trouble  in  winnowing  and  sifting  the 
com,  they  were  left  to  shed  their  seeds  on  the  land,  and 
tlius  pei-petuate  its  foulness,  or  add  much  to  the  labour  of 
weeding  the  succeeding  crops.  The  stubble  or  halms  had 
to  be  mown  or  raked  off  before  the  land  could  be  well 
])1oughed,  and  although  this  might  make  a  very  ^ood 
shelter  for  cattle  in  a  yard,  when  made  into  halm-wal£,  as 
they  are  sometimes  csuled,  there  was  a  trieat  loss  of  labour 
in  thus  going  twice  over  the  field.  The  most  approved 
mode  of  reaping  now  is  that  which  is  called  fagging  or 
bagging  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  [Harvest],  but  the  most 
expeditious  is  mowing,  which,  by  means  of  a  cradle  scythe, 
may  be  done  so  regularly  as  to  allow  all  the  com  to  be- 
lied up  in  sheaves  without  any  loss.  The  weeds  are  tied 
up  with  the  com,  and  when  the  whole  is  thrashed,  the 
seeds  of  the  latter  are  winnowed  out  and  bumt :  thus  they 
cunnot  infest  the  land,  and  there  is  double  the  quantity  of 
straw  to  convert  into  manure — a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance where  cattle  are  fed  on  tumips  in  the  yard,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  their  dung. 

The  choosing  of  wheat  for  seed  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
])ortance.  Rome  farmers  like  to  change  their  seed  often  ; 
others  sow  the  produce  of  their  own  land  continually,  and 
both  seem  persuaded  that  their  method  is  the  best.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  not  always  the  finest  wheat  which  makes 
the  best  seed  ;  but  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  land  on 
which  it  grew.  Some  soils  are  renowned  far  and  wide  foi 
]>roducing  good  seed,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  seed 
ileirenerates  in  other  soils,  so  that  the  original  soil  is  resorted 
to  lor  fresh  seed.  Many  places  have  been  noted  for  this 
peculiarity ;  and  among  them  we  may  mention  the  parish 
of  Burwell,  in  Cambridgeshire :  the  wheat  which  grows 
there  is  mostly  sold  for  seed  at  a  price  considerably  above 
the  averapfe.  It  has  been  asserted  of  late,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  astertion,  that  the  various  noted  seed- 
wheats,  when  analyzed,  are  found  to  contain  the  diflerent 
elements  of  wliich  they  are  composed  in  nearly  the  same 
l>roportion,  especially  the  starch  and  gluten.  For  bread, 
that  which  contains  most  gluten  is  preferred,  as  we  ob- 
served before  ;  but  to  produce  a  perfect  vegetation,  there 
should  be  no  excess  of  this  substance,  nor  any  deficiency. 
The  seed  also  should  have  come  to  perfect  maturity.  This 
last  is  usually  obtained  by  beating  the  sheaves  over  a  block 
of  wood  or  a  cask,  without  untying  them,  by  which  means 
tlie  ripest  seeds  fall  out.  Tlie  proportion  between  the 
starch  and  gluten  is  easily  ascertained  by  carefully  washing 
the  flour  when  the  wheat  has  been  ground.  It  is  most 
convenient  to  tie  up  the  flour  in  a  cloth,  which,  shaken  and 
beaten  in  water,  will  let  all  the  starch  pass  through  and  re- 
tain only  the  gluten.  The  operation  should  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  water  is  tinged  with  the  white  starch.  Any 
one  can  readily  make  the  experiment ;  and  as  the  toft 
wheat!  rftry  much  in  the  proportkm  of  th«  gluten  ihqr 


contain,  the  difference  will  be  readily  uceiti 
leads  to  a  practical  conclusion :  if  we  wich  ti 
peculiar  sort  of  wheat  for  seed,  and  if  we  find 

S reparation  of  the  soil,  or  its  original  compoaiti 
uce  a  wheat  in  which  the  gluten  and  starch 
ferent  proportion  from  that  of  the  original  m 
conclude  that  this  is  owing  to  more  or  less  of  a 
ter  in  the  soil,  that  is,  more  animal  manure,  or 
able  humus ;  and  by  increasing  the  one  or  ih 
may  bring  our  wheat  to  have  all  the  properties 
nal  seed.  This  is  a  valuable  discovery,  and  dc 
fully  confirmed  by  experience. 

While  the  wheat  is  growing  it  is  exposed  to 
cidents,  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  foresee,  m 
ficult  to  g^uard  against  The  smut  and  bunil 
eases  which  may  be  eenerally  prevented  by  a  p 
ration  of  the  seed  before  it  is  sown.  [Burnt-! 
Many  corrosive  sul)stance8  have  been  recommei 
the  seed  in,  such  as  blue  vitriol  and  arsenic,  ai 
have  used  these  steeps  place  great  confidence 
seems  however  that  washing  uie  seed  well  with 
or  with  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards  drying  it 
lime,  sufficiently  destroys  the  germ  of  the  smu 
its  propagation.  The  most  common  steep  is  ws 
so  much  salt  has  been  dissolved  as  will  enable : 
egg.  In  this  the  seed  may  be  left  for  12  ha 
and  then  spread  on  a  floor  and  mixed  with  as  i 
lime  as  will  absorb  the  moisture,  and  allow  i* 
or  drilled,  without  the  grains  adhering  to  one  s 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  Royi 
Agriculture  of  England,*  Part  I.,  is  a  valuable  | 
Rev.  T.  S.  Henslow,  on  the  diseases  of  wheat.  . 
the  different  fungi  which  produce  the  variou 
pepper-brand,  dust-brand,  rust,  and  mildew :  h 
tmth  of  the  assertion  that  Berberis  trees  or  b 
mildew  in  wheat  which  grows  near  them,  alth 
believed  by  many  farmers. 

The  ergot  in  wheat  is  an  excrescence  from  tl 
small  horn,  into  which  the  seed  is  transforme 
poisonous  quality  and  a  medicinal  one.  Tlie  c 
monstrosity  in  the  seed  is  not  fully  known.  It 
to  be  caused"  by  the  puncture  of  some  ii 
ducing  a  virus  which  has  entirely  altered  tl 
of  the  germ,  and  made  it  produce  this  ergot, 
healthy  seed. 

Another  disease  of  the  seed  is  called  ear 
is  caused  by  extremely  minute  insects  like 
All  the  skin  of  the  seeds,  instead  of  flour.  This  i 
is  called  Vibrio  Triticiy  is  described  by  Mr.  1 
•  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1823.  This  d 
so  common  as  the  smut  and  pepper-brand.  It 
according  to  Mr.  Henslow,  that  the  animalc 
killed  by  exposing  the  grain  to  a  certain  heat, 
destroy  its  power  of  vegetation,  but  sufficient 
vibrio. 

The  wheat -midge  {Cecidomyia  tritici)  is  anot 
enemy,  which  does  more  harm  to  the  crop  than 
known.  It  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  root  of  the 
eai",  and  prevents  the  filling  of  the  grain, 
living  on  the  nutritive  juices  which  shou 
the  farina.  The  Hessian  flv,  which  caused  su 
tions  in  America  and  Canada  at  one  time,  is 
species  of  the  same  fly.  This  deposits  its  eggs 
near  the  root,  and  thus  destroys  tne  whole  plan 
refer  the  reader  Ibr  further  particulars  to  the  p 
mentioned.  Great  attention  has  been  lately 
introduction  of  the  best  and  most  prolific  varieti 
and  by  merely  observing  what  cars  appear  rai 
to  others  in  a  field  of  ripe  wheat,  ana  collecti 
be  sown  separately  in  a  garden  or  |)ortion  of 
variety,  which  may  have  been  produced  by  som 
impregnation,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  spot  wl 
is  perpetuated.  By  carefully  selecting  the  sei 
best  adapted  to  the  soil,  by  a  more  careful  and 
cultivation,  and  by  adding  those  manures  whic 
most  adapted  to  favour  its  perfect  vegetafi( 
wheat  have  been  raised  which,  at  one  time, 
been  thought  miraculous ;  and  the  average  pro 
important  grain  has  been  increased  on  all  soib. 
consider  how  closely  this  is  connected  with  tin 
a  nation,  we  must  be  grateful  to  those  who  d< 
selves  practically  and  theoretically  to  the  inoi 
dttotion  of  this  staff  of  life. 
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WHEATEAR.  one  of  the  English  name*  ft*r  the  SbJrt6i>M  J 
fvminthfi  of  authcYim  M(ttaciila  trrtstntAet  tdnn*^  genuu  ^'Y/i* 
/ff;ra  of  Bt*lou  und  Bmisoit, 

De^Hplmn.  OU  Mute — Upper  parts  of  the  body  a«1jy« 
grey  x  forehrwd,  biuid  above  the  eyes,  imd  throat,  wbitp ; 
blatl  '  Troni  tht*  root  of  Uie  bill  below  Ihe  tyua^d 

€ovi  Tifico  of  the  C3P»;  vvioffs  blacb  j   rurap  and/ 

tail  wruTe  lur  two-thirds  of  th*i  length  of  the  blier;  the '| 
re*t»  to^rardt*  tJ)e  ejul,  bluek*  ejEct'plm^   the  l\v«  niiddJi^ 
feathem*  whit:h  arc  entirely  bUck ;   frojit  of  the  ncclt  and 
brciwt  buft'-rolotir ;  tltc  rest  of  thii  lowtr  partji  pjtii^  buiFy- 
white*    Twlnl  ktigtb  6^  incht?**. 

Fmnahn — ^Uppcr  part^  a»hy-brown ;  ftTr^^beiu!  ru«*ly-|rniy  ; 
deep  brown  movt.  the  eye  iuid  eovering  the  orifice  of  tna 
ears;  wingw  blackifch-browOj  i>ortU'r(?d  with  IjHght  brown: 
white  at  tlvp  orijc^iu  of  the  tail  lew  esttended  ,  neck  arid 
bniitAt  nwly :  the  rest  ru^ty- white* 

Ymng  ijf  t/te  Vntr.—Ai  their  deparlure  from  lb©  tseat, 
with  Mm  upper  portfl  variegatt'd  with  rustv  and  a«h-<;oloiiiv 
and  stpotled  witU  brown;'  feathers  <jf  tW  nJtnp  white; 
throat  and  knverpart  of  the  body  ruddy*  dolled  iind  finely 
striped  with  blsitkiih  brown  ;  wmij-eovert*  bcn^Jered  wilu 
nibty :  ttuiIJa  atid  tail-fvathcra  bortlentd  with  niddy, 
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J'arifitie/t.-r-The  Grey  Wheatear  {CuUblanc  gris)  and 
the  Ash-coloured  Wheatear  {Cul-hlanc  cendri)  of  Brisson. 
M.  Temminck  states  that  the  Motacilla  (Enanthe  major 
only  differs  in  its  large  size ;  and  he  adds  that  this  species, 
as  well  as  all  others  that  live  in  dry  places,  varies  singu- 
larly in  this  respect.  The  same  author  states  that  the  male 
at  hi  first  moult  puts  on  the  black  band  between  the  eyes 
and  bill,  but  the  orifice  of  the  ears  is  still  brown ;  the  upper 
part^  present  variegations  of  ruddy  or  rusty  and  ash-colour ; 
the  lower  parts  and  the  throat  are  shaded  with  rusty,  which 
borders  the  wing-coverts ;  the  quills  are  terminated  with 
rusty-white,  and  pure  white  is  observable  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tail-feathers. 

This  is  the  Moteux^  Vitrec,  and  Cul-blanc  of  the 
French;  Codo^bianco^  Culo  bianco^  Fomarola,  Petrag^ 
nolo,  Culbiancoy  and  Codetta  d*  Estate  of  the  Italians; 
Steinschtcatzer,  Steinschnapperlj  Grauruckiger^  Steiti' 
srhmatzer^  and  Weisschwanz  of  the  Germans;  Tapuit  of 
the  Netherlanders ;  Stensqueita  of  the  Swedes;  Steendolp, 
Stppnsqtiette^  and  Stenngylpe  of  the  Norwegians ;  Fallow- 
/inch,  Fallow-chaty  Fallow-smithy  Whitetail^  Fallotr-siniter, 
Horsematch^  Snorter^  Stone  Chackerj  Chickell^  and  Chack 
Bird  of  the  modem  British ;  and  Tinwyn  y  cerrig  of  the 
antient  Britisli. 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  Very  wide.  Lapland, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Faroe  Islands. 
Capt.  Sabine  states  that  though  it  was  not  seen  on  the 
shores  of  Greenlsnd  where  he  landed,  it  was  observed  in 
October  (1818),  on  the  return  of  the  expedition,  off  Cape 
Farewell,  at  a  distance  from  the  land — on  its  southward 
passage,  in  his  opinion.  In  the  outward  voyage  Captain 
Sabine  observed  it  in  lat.  60**  N.,  long.  IS**  W.,  then  pro- 
bably migrating  northward.  Fabricius  and  others  have 
noticed  it  in  Greenland.  Captain  James  Ross  relates  that 
one  of  these  birds  was  seen  flying  round  the  ship  in  Felix 
Harbour  (70''  N.,  91°  53'  W.)  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1830,  but 
was  found  dead  alongside  next  morning.  {Appendix  to  Sir 
J.  Ross's  last  Voyage.) 

In  Europe  it  is  abundant,  particularly  on  the  northern 
shores  of  tne  Mediterraneai^  It  is  found  'n  Dalmatia  and 
the  Morea.  Belon  saw  it  flying  above  the  bushes  in  Crete ; 
Mr.  Strickland  noticed  it  at  Smyrna  in  April ;  and  Mr. 
Keith  Abbott  procured  it  at  Trebizond  (40°  45'  N.,  40° 
25'  E.). 

In  these  islands,  where  it  is  generally  diffused,  the 
Wheatear  arrives  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  great 
body  have  left  us  about  the  end  of  September,  though 
some  stragglers  stay  later,  and  have  been  seen  as  late  as 
pfist  the  middle  of  November.  The  Hebrides,  Orkneys, 
and  Shetland  are  visited  by  them. 

Habits,  Food,  6jrc, — Insects  generally,  which  are  captured 
on  the  wing,  coleoptera  and  their  larvBp,  and  worms,  form 
the  food  of  the  Wheatear,  which  generally  sits  on  the  watch 
upon  an  elevated  clod  or  stone. 

The  nest  is  framed  of  dried  roots  and  feathers,  rabbit's 
down,  &c. ;  and  the  egccs,  generally  six  in  number,  are 
yaW  blue.  The  bird  manifests  sometimes  great  precaution 
in  selecting  a  place  for  it  not  easily  detected.  Belon  states 
that  it  chooses  some  hole  among  the  rubbish  of  an  old 
ruined  house,  sometimes  on  the  earth,  in  a  depression  made 
bv  the  foot  of  a  bullotk,  or  in  a  quarry.  Old  walls,  gravel  or 
chalk  nits,  are  not  unfrequently  the  localities.  The  Cornish 
fihher-uoys  informed  Mr.  Couch  that  the  nest  is  concealed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  recess,  under  some  huge  stone  or 
rock  beyond  the  reach  of  their  arm,  so  that  when  they  have 
found  it,  and  the  discovery  is  not  easy,  they  can  only  pro- 
cure it  by  a  hook  fastened  to  a  rod.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his 
interesting  *  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,'  gives  an  account  of 
cne  which  had  made  her  nest  deep  in  the  crevice  of  a  stone- 
fjuarry,  so  carefully  hidden  by  projecting  fragments,  that 
it  was  not  observed  from  witnout  until  part  of  the  rock 
had  been  removed.  It  was  large,  and  nidely  constructed 
with  dried  bents;  scraps  of  shreds,  feathers  and  rubbish, 
collected  about  the  huts  on  the  down,  and  contained  four 
eggs.  He  adds  that  another  hen  bird  had  descended  through 
tlie  interstices  of  some  rather  large  loose  stones,  as  a  mouse 
would  have  done,  and  then  proceeded  laterally  to  a  hollow 
space  in  a  bank,  a^nst  which  the  stones  were  laid.  Mr. 
Salmon  states  that  m  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  a  deserted  rabbit - 
burrow  is  usually  selected  for  the  nest,  which  is  placed 
near  the  entrance.  In  such  situations,  he  adds,  the  nest  is 
sure  to  be  discovered  by  the  accumulation  of  a  number  of' 
small  pieces  of  the  withered  stalks  of  Pferis  aquilina  which 


the  old  birds  amasB  outside  the  entrance, 
found  the  nest  in  a  fallow  fleld  under  a  larg;e  el 
his  attention  was  drawn  by  a  portion  of  its  n 
pearing  outside  the  hole  through  which  the  bii 
the  hollow  space  within. 

When  the  Wheatears  begin  to  draw  towards  < 
counties  previous  to  their  departure,  they  soon 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  sought  i 
for  the  table.  The  shepherds  form  traps  for  1 
turf  of  the  downs  by  cutting  an  oblonr  pie 
eight  inches  by  about  eleven,  and  six  inchea  th 
taken  up  in  a  solid  mass  and  laid  contraiiwia 
surface  and  direction  over  the  hole :  a  hollow 
thus  formed  beneath  the  cover.  Two  other  < 
also  cut  in  the  turf,  about  six  inches  wide  ai 
length,  leading  into  the  chamber  at  opposite  i 
the  bird  may  run  in  under  the  turf  through  eit 
A  little  on  one  side  of  the  middle  of  the  sqtiai 
small  straight  stick,  sharp  at  each  end,  not  u; 
mon  wooden  brimstone  match,  but  stouter,  is  fl 
and  supports  two  open  running  nooaes  of  twist 
placed  vertically  across  the  line  of  passage  fn 
to  the  opposite  outlet.  The  least  alarm — eve 
the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud — sends  the  poor 
refuge  under  this  treacherous  roof,  and,  as  it 
run  through,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  caught  by 
one  of  these  loops. 

The  numbers  thus  taken  in  the  season,  whicli 
on  St.  James's  Day  (25th  July),  when  the  tn 
opened,  appear  to  be  almost  mcredible.  A  si 
been  known  to  capture  eii^ty-four  dozen  in  a 
nant  declares  that  about  Eastbourne  about  ci 
dred  and  forty  dozen  were  annually  caught  i 
The  traps  are  in  full  operation  about  the  lil 
and  the  season  is  over  about  the  end  of  the  t 
September.  Six  or  seven  hundred  of  these  tra 
times  looked  after  by  one  shepherd  and  his  be 
nant's  time  they  were  usually  sold  at  sixpeno 
Montagu  states  the  price  at  a  shilling  for  the  si 
and  savs  that  it  is  a  common  custom  in  those 
the  Wheatears  are  taken,  to  visit  the  traps,  i 
bird,  and  leave  a  penny  as  a  reward  for  th 
Pennant  observes  that  great  quantities  of  the 
sent  potted  to  London,  and  numbers  arc  dres 
the  country.  They  are  roasted  wi-apped  up  in 
on  account  of  the  great  tenderness  of  the 
i  flavoiu*  is  delicious,  and  it  has  been  tcimed, 
the  English  Oilolan.  Properly  picked  on  tl 
carefully  packed,  they  might  now  be  supplied 
don  market  by  railioad  in  almost  as  good  a 
they  would  be  on  the  spot. 

The  flight  of  the  Wl\eatear  is  smooth  an( 
low.  Its  song,  though  heard  with  difficulty 
air,  is  soil  and  sweet,  often  uttered  while  on  1 
the  season  of  love,  as  the  male  hovers  over  the 
panding  the  feathei-s  of  his  tail.  In  the  avian 
comes  a  favourite.  Mr.  Sweet  states  that  the 
almost  continually  in  sone,  singinir  bv  night  aj 
day  a  pleasant  and  variable  strain,  different  1 
all  other  birds.  Sometimes,  he  says,  it  is  ve: 
continued  a  great  length  of  time,  not  broken  o 
of  the  robins  and  some  other  birds;  but  their ' 
according  to  him,  is  the  best  and  most  van 
that  he  possessed  were  caught  in  September,  b 
in  a  few  days,  and  continued  in  full  sonjr  on  \Y 
he  wrote,  the  22nd  December  foUowint:.  Wli 
plenty  of  room,  it  is,  he  adds,  *very  amusing  t 
at  play,  flying  up  and  down,  and  sjireading  opei 
wings  in  a  curious  manner,  dancing  and  sin 
same  time.' 

Bechstein  says  that  in  the  house  they  mu 
plenty  of  meal-worms  and  ant's  eirgs  as  soon 
taken  ;  afterwards  they  may  be  fed  on  nisrhtii 
and  occasionally  on  white  bread  soaked  \nbo\ 

The  following  miatrain  appears  under  the  f 
species  in  the  'Portraits  d'Oxseaux,  Anima 
etc.,  obscrvez  par  P.  Belon  du  Alans : — 

'  L'oyteau  pAtit.  qne  Inn  iinmm«  Culblunc, 
(■hen he  a  kc  H!»i>«lre  ft  vivre  rif  verniinc 
Qu'il  trou\«»  en  herly,  on  que  dniistrrrf  il  mmf : 
Kt  a  ti'l  uomnif,  jMur  n^oir  le  cu)  M  \w. 

Besides  the  Wheatear  here  noticed,  Mr.  Gou 
and  figures    the    followinir    as    European:— 
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from  the  weight  of  the  cylinder.  Let  the  weight  A  be 
supposed  to  act  at  C,  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  let  CM 
=  f/i,  CN  =  n  ;  then  by  mechanics, 

m  +  «  :  m  : :  A  :  preuure  at  N,  »  ■     .  ..  A 


in  like  manner, ; 


A  expresses  the  pressure  at  M ;  each 


W  +  71 

uf  these  pressures  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  wheel. 

In  order  to  find  the  pressures  arising  from  the  weights 
P  and  W,  the  sum  of  those  weights  must  be  considered  as 
applied  at  a  point  G  in  the  axis  of  the  machine,  where  that 
axis  would  be  cut  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
common  centre  of  gravity. of  the  two  weights:  let  C  and 
C  be  points  in  which  the  axis  is  cut  by  vertical  planes 
)as8ing  through  the  respective  centres  of  gravity  of  r  and 
Y ;  then,  in  order  to  find  G,  we  liavc  by  mechanics, 

p+W:  cc  :;  p  :  cg(=J^); 

P.CC'+m(P+\V)    ^^j^^ 


l^^ 


P .  CC 
hence  ^ly^  +  »«,  or 


and  n  —  irr-Ti/ »  or 


px:c^ 

P  +  W 
therefore,  again  by  mechanics, 
P.CC-f  VI  (P  +W) 


P  +  W 

;,(P+\V)-,P.CC 

P  +  W 


=  GN: 


m  +  ;i 


P  +  W 


p  +  W   :   pressure  on 


P.CC+m(P+W)\ 

^  ^-  m  +  M  J' 

.                           „  (P  +W)  -  P.CC 
m  like  manner, 


and, 

j)reHSure  on  M. 


m  +  n 


expresses   the 


C'onsequently  the  whole  pressure  on  M  is 
wA  +  w(P+W)-P.CC" 


m  +  n  ' 

wiA  +  m  (P  +  W)  +  P.CC 


JB  +  - 

and  on  N,  is  *B  + 

If  the  wheel  and  cvlinder  are  in  a  state  of  motion  about 
their  mathematical  axis,  the  pressure  on  the  supports  will 
evidently  be  diminished  by  the  force  with  which  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights  P  and  W  tends  to 
descend  ;  the  value  of  this  force  is  investigated  in  treatises 
uf  dynamics. 

If  two  wheels  and  cylinders  are  connected  together  by  a 
string  b  a  df,  as  in  the  first  cut,  or  by  teeth  in  the  cir- 
(rumiercnces,  the  ratio  between  the  jwwer  P  and  the  re- 
sistance ir,  in  the  case  of  eciuilibriura,  may  be  determined 
by  the  same  rule  as  would  be  employed  if  those  weights 
were  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  double  lever  of  the 
first  or  second  kind.  For  the  power  P  may  be  conceived 
to  be  applied  at  A  perpendicularly  to  the  semidiameter 
CA,  and  it  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  a  resistance  at  a,  |)er- 

CA 
pcndicular  to  Ca,  which  may  be  expressed  by  P<T7-  :  let 

this  be  represented  by  p.  Now  this  force  at  a  may,  in 
consequence  of  the  string  passing  round  the  axle  CB  and 
the  circumference  of  the  wneel  US,  be  conceived  to  be  a 
moving  power  applied  at  h  perpendicularly  to  EA;  and 
this  will  be  in  equilibrio  witn  a  resistance  tc  at  F,  act- 
ing perpendicularly  to  FEI,  which  may  be  expressed  by 

E6 
^£F'  ^^^^^'^^^^^'  substituting  in  it  the  above  value  of  />, 


relation  between  the  power  and  resistance  be  foui 
the  case  of  equilibrium,  whatever  be  the  number  of  ¥ 
and  axles. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  in  the  above  description 
the  axles  of  the  two  wheels  MN  and  RS  are  suppo 
be  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  horizon ;  an( 
the  parts  of  the  string  6  a  d/ are  in  a  vertical  plan 
pendicular  to  those  axes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  redt 
which  would  be  necessary  on  account  of  a  low  of 
resulting  from  an  oblique  action  of  the  forces  at  a  \ 
The  forces  acting  in  AP  and  BW»  or  Ftr,  are  aIm 
posed  to  be  exactly  or  very  nearly  in  one  vertical 
in  order  to  avoid,  the  strain  on  the  axle  whieh 
otherwise  take  place.    [Materials,  Strbnotb  of,  ] 

If  the  string  passing  over  the  circumference  i 
wheel  RS  and  the  axle  CB  were  to  croA  itself,  is 
sented  by  the  lines  hdaf^  the  relation  between  thef 
would  be  the  same  as  before,  but  the  weight  u^  woo 
raised  in  the  direction  tc'F'  instead  of  irF. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  (as  in  the  lever  and 
mechanical  powers)  the  spaces  described  by  the  « 
P  and  W,  in  a  g^ven  time,  when  in  motion,  are  1 
another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  weights:  i 
spaces  described  are  respectively  equal  to  the  lenj 
the  strings  which  pass  over  the  circumferences  \ 
wheel  and  axle  in  the  given  time  ;  and  these  lengl 
proportional  to  the  circumferences,  or  radii,  that 
versely  as  the  weights  acting  at  the  circumfereneea 

WHEEL-BIRD.    FNight-Jars,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  22B. 

WHEEI^CUTTING,  a  term  applied  to  a  pai 
branch  of  practical  mechanics,  which  comprehei) 
modes  of  cutting  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  used  by 
and  clock  makers  and  for  other  mechanical  purpoac 
engines  used  for  this  purpose  vary  in  their  conib 
according  to  the  wants  or  caprice  of  the  artiilB  « 
them.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  (dvinff  a  d 
tion  of  the  engine  commonly  employed,  wuh  a  few  r 
on  the  kind  of  cutters  used  for  cuttmg  the  apices  b 
the  teeth,  which  operation  is  usually  terme«l  cuttij 
teeth  in  a  wheel,  although  in  reality  the  teeth  are 
portions  of  the  metal  which  are  left  standine.  W 
nowever  employ  the  common  phrase,  as  it  win  peifa 
best  understood  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  ar 

Description  of  the  engine  commonly  used : — ^A 


«  CA 
we  hireir  s=  P.-jjj , 


E^ 
EF* 


And  in  like  miumer  may  the 


strong  frame  of  cast-iron  consisting  of  two  parallel 
the  stouter  the  better,  firmly  connected  together, 
that  the  plates  are  from  3  to  5  inches  apart,  to  iD* 
dividing-plate  PP  to  revolve  between  them.  The 
PP  is  fixed  firmly  to  the  axis  c  (about  8  or  9  inches 
which  works  at  its  upper  end  in  a  collar  </,  in  the 
plate,  and  its  lower  end  in  the  centre  of  a  screw,  R 
axis  c  has  a  hole  down  from  its  upper  end,  about 
fourths  of  its  length,  to  receive  the  smaller  axes,  ad) 
pinions  of  the  wmels  which  are  to  be  cut.  £  is  a  hori 
slide,  of  which  the  vertical  part  £'  is  formed  into  i 
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7;  then  bv  rev^oh'inj?  thtJ  plate  rapidly,  and  priwlually 
bringing  tiir  end  off*  lo  th«  edgi:  ol  v^hWl  m\  it  witi  bi- 
jTol  perfectly  concentne ;  m*xt  icrcw  doym  5  diffidently 
lij?ht  to  previ>nt  the  wheel  from  movinLr.  ^nd  u^l  fns!  ^crew 
5  W  lif btrnin^^  nut  D!   the  culk'F  1  1  m> 

m  TO  Cttt  the  tiH'th  a  proper  depth,  1 1  a,% 

before  de»eribed*  um  operaticm  ui  ^el(ni^^  liii:  ^\\mvl 
perfectly  anieentrit  will  not  occupy  an  expciieuced  hand 
more  tlmTT  ii  ttecn  aecondn. 

Of  (Ih'  ihitfrfu^  amt  (Ac  mode  of  maktn;^  and  uMin^ 
Mrr^.— The  eiitteni  viiry  with  Ibe  nature  of  the  work  to  tw 
done,  and  tnuth  d€'j>e!\di*  iipon  having  good  onos  and  wtfll 
ad  a  pt  ed  for  t  h  e  ^j  1 1 1  pose,  Th  e  B  r&t  k  i  ltd  we  *  li '  i  i  - 1  -^  --  -  ■  i  *  tt* 
13  ttsed  for  the  eoinniont^Ht  work,  thai  is,  for  t^r.  Iv 

tipaeea  whose  ^iden  arc  parallel  through  their  ^^  .-:(n 

(m  which  caaie  the  ti'elh  ha^e  to  be  rounded  up  attenvard*), 
and  the  colter  n  merely  a  ciniilar  dkc  of  ste^l  with 
tetth  on  its  ed^e»  similar  to  a  circular  aaw,  the  t^o  sides 
bein^  .HtisrhtJy  nmlerevd,  j^m 
sf"ftn  in  the  sj^etion  No.  1 :  thi*  jl*|  Ho.  L 
albws  lUt  eutter  to  paaa  fretdy    [J  x^' 

through    th<?    mHaf    wilhovft   ™  ^ 

cioggmg,  which  it  would  do 
were  the  aidtf^  pai-aHi.^1 :  the*^ 
teeth  in  the  cnttei-  are  iomH' 
Um«t  tsmde  with  6  iile  by  hand^ 
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but  Ihey  are  much  better  inavle  iu  tlic  engine.  Cutters  of 
this  description  aio  tjene rally  tempered  so  low,  aller  havinsj 
been  hardened,  as  to  allow  of  the  teeth  beinj^  renovated 
with  a  3-aquaie  file  when  they  become  dull,  and  answer 
the  purpose  well  enough  for  common  purposes :  a  better 
soil  of  cuiter,  and  more  lasting,  is  macle  with  from  six  to 
sixteen  or  eighteen  teeth,  as 
j ,  No.  2.  <^...S^  vT  in  No.  2,  which  gives  a  side- 
n  cr^/^"^^  I     ^'*^'^^  *"^  section:    these  are 

»A  y  ( /    \A  V   lert  very  hard,  being  tempered 

*'  ^1  \\^  J  \^  only  to  a  light  straw-colour, 

<  ]\^  ^ Z^,    ami  are  sharpened  with  emery 
\  Xr^        ^"^  ^*^  ^"  *  metal  mill  or  lap ; 
^  ^  these  take  much  longer  making 

than  those  fii-st  described.  When  these  consist  of  not  more 
than  six  teeth,  each  tooth  is  generally  relieved  in  direction 
shown  in  section  No.  3,  but  not  on  the  sides,  by  which 
means  the  cutter  frees  itself  better,  and  cuts  on  its  sides  to 
the  very  root  of  its  tooth,  which  can  be  kept  sharper  and 
in  mucn  better  working  condition  than  the  foregoing. 

Cuttera  are  also  macfc  having  but  one  tooth,  others  with 
two,  three,  and  four:  but  these  are  more  frequently  used 
when  the  teeth  aie  to  be  cut  and  rounded  up  at  one  opera- 
tion, in  which  ca.se  the  side  view  and  section  No.  3  will 
represent  the  form  in  which  they  require  to  be  made  to 
produce  the  necessary  curve  for  the  wheel-teeth;  and 
great  nicety  is  required  to  produce  two  curves  on  each 


xNo.  3. 


side  of  the  cutting-tooth  exactly  similar,  lor  unless  tncy 
are  so,  the  teeth  in  the  wheel  cut  therewith  will  have  a 
very  unsightly  appearance.  The  writer  has  invented  an 
engine  ^\hich  he  uses  for  the  purpose,  whicli  effects  that 
object  perfectly,  and  is  also  capable  of  varying  the  form 
of  the  curve  given  to  the  cutter,  so  as  to  produce  wheel- 
teeth  of  different  shapes. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  different 
kinds  of  work  to  which  the  various  cutters  above  described 
are  applicable.  No.  1  is  used,  when  tempered  low,  for  solt 
metal,  such  as  gold  and  brju>s  and  gun-metal ;  if  lelt  hard, 
they  should  be  sharpened  with  oilstone  dust  or  very  fine 
emery,  and  they  can  tluMi  bo  used  for  harder  metals,  such 
:is  iron  and  steel.  No.  2  may  also  be  used  for  the  same 
])urposes,  but  when  used  for  the  harder  metals  should 
have  a  greater  number  of  teeth,  from  20  to  3()  not  being 
too  many  in  a  cutter  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  in  general,  the  harder  the  metal  to  be  cut  the  greater 
the  number  of  teeth  required  in  the  cutter,  and  hi  ^ouie 
cases,  such  as  cutting  steel  and  bell-metal,  it  is  requisite 
to  keep  the  cutter  well  sui)plicd  with  oil,  and  in  all  cases 
where  hard  metals  are  under  operation  the  cutter  should 
have  a  much  slower  motion.  Cutters  with  from  one  to 
six  teeth  may  revolve  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  times 
in  a  minute  in  cutting  the  softer  metals,  and  those  with  10 
to  20  teeth  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  ;  in  fact 
cuttei-s  with  few  teeth  eannol  be  used  for  the  harder  me- 
tals with  ad>antai;e,  and  the  others  hhould  not  have  more 
than  from  GO  to  UK)  revolutions  in  a  minute.  These  ob- 
ser\ations  apply  to  cuttei-s  \*ho»e  diameter  la  about  tluee- 
qnartcrs  of  an  inch :  if  the  cuttei*s  are  larger,  they  must 
have  a  proportionably  less  number  of  revolutions.  Cuttei-s 
are  sometimes  made  for  cutting  steel,  and  indeed  for  all 
the  metals,  having  very  fine  teeth,  from  200  to  300  in  the 
inch,  but  the  use  of  such  is  now  almost  obsolete :  in  fact 
the  process  approximates  very  clo&ely  to  filing,  and  such 
cutters  may  be  regarded  as  circular 'files;  and  one  great 
disadvantage  is  that  the  keen  edge  is  soon  lost,  and  tiiey 
caruiot  be  renovated  without  sollening. 

Wheel-cutting  is  one  of  those  operations  in  which  much 
di'pends  upon  the  manual  dexterity  and  judgment  of  the 
i.j)i'rator  ;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  steel,  one  of  the 
!iarde.st  metals,  may  be  cut  with  a  more  rapid  motion  of 
the  cutter,  and  a  less  number  of  teeth  in  the  cutter  than 
is  "jilted  above  ;  but  it  is  only  when  it  is  of  a  particularly 
mild  qualitj',  or  has  been  prepared  e«pecially  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Boltening.  Tlic  following  mode  of  softening  the 
steel  to  be  cut  is  a  ver>'  good  one»  ftnd  maj  b«  frtquantij 


adopted  with  great  advantage  : — Envelope  thi 
a  mass  of  loam,  clay,  or  lime,  with  sufficient 
make  it  adhesive,  taking  care  that  the  art 
softened  have  a  considerable  thickness  of  the 
round  them ;  heat  the  mass  gradually  to  a  bloc 
keep  it  at  this  heat  as  long  as  convenient — an 
will  not  be  too  long,  less  may  do ;  then  let  it  re 
fire  to  cool  gradually  as  the  fire  |^es  out ;  attc 
articles  may  be  taken  out,  and  will  be  found 
uniform  in  texture  and  easier  to  be  cut  than  b 
subjected  to  the  operation.  In  making  cutten 
deed  as  any  other  edge-tools,  the  susceptil 
ceiving  and  retaining  a  keen  edge  will  be  < 
increased  by  subjecting  the  steel  to  great  €« 
by  cold  hammering,  previous  to  the  process  dl 
and  more  especially  if  the  scale  left  afler  forg 
removed  with  a  file.  Harden  in  water,  but  \ 
your  steel  too  hot ;  for  every  degree  that  ste< 
above  its  hardening  point  deteriorates  its  qua) 

WHEELER,  SIR  GEORGE.    [Spon,  J.4c< 

WHEELE'RA,  a  genus  of  planU  belongin 
tural  order  LeguminossB.  This  genus  was  o 
ferred  to  the  species  of  Pterocaq)U8,  and  wai 
made  into  a  genus  by  P.  Browne,  under  the  na 
from  )5pu«,  to  sprout,  as  the  seeds  germinate 
fall  from  the  tree.  Tliis  name,  being  the  plun 
is  objected  to  by  Burnett,  who  has  proposed 
JVhcelera  in  honour  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler, 
npwaids  of  fortv  years  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Garden  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  at  Chel 

This  genus  is  closely  related  to  Amennu 
flowers  of  the  same  character.  The  stamens  a 
delphous,  but  the  tenth  adheres  to  the  rest  for 
its  length.  The  legume  is  bi-articulate ;  tl 
seeded,  dehiscent,  compressed,  with  the  sup 
straight,  and  the  lower  one  convex,  but  the  up 
sometimes  wanting.  There  is  only  one  spe 
^enus  well  made  out,  and  this  is  a  native  of  A 
is  a  tree,  furnished  with  stipular  spines,  bimj 
leaves,  or  trifoliate  leaves  with  the  leaflets  s< 
called  American  Ebony  and  has  the  name  i 
It  has  distinct  spines,  with  aggregate  obovate  1 
axillary  1-2-flowered  peduncles,  which  are  s 
the  leaves.  It  is  chiefly  a  native  of  the  West 
is  cut  and  sent  to  this  country  under  the  nam 
although  it  is  a  very  different  plant  from  the 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  of  a  brownish  green 
bears  a  fine  polish,  and  is  much  employed  by  i 
musical-instrument  makers.  The  tree  is  verj 
attaining  a  height  of  more  than  twelve  or  fo 
The  young  branches  are  ver>'  tough  and  flcxibl 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  the  JJ'.  jjuf 
been  described  as  inhabiting  Brazil.  It  is  a 
connate  siiines  and  few-flowered  peduncles. 

WHEELS,  considered  as  component  parts  of 
are  employed  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms  ar 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  motion, 
velocity,  converting  one  species  of  motion  in 
reducing  friction,  and  equalizing  the  effect  of 
plied  in  an  iutei-mittent  or  irregular  manner, 
almost  infinite  number  of  forms  and  coiubinatioi 
employed  for  these  purposes,  a  few  of  the  nios 
may  be  selected  as  types  or  examples :  but  i 
part  of  the  design  of  this  article  to  treat  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  action  of  the  ci)ntii\ 
referred  to,  such  being  generally  referable,  n 
directly,  to  the  pioperties  of  the  wheel  as  a 
lever,  or  an  endless  succession  of  lo\ei's,  as 
under  Wheel  and  Axlk,  while  all  theoretical 
luting  to  the  form  and  pro])ortions  of  toothed 
separately  treated  under  Wheels,  Teeth  ok. 
convenient,  witlwut  any  attempt  at  perfect  cl; 
to  consider- first,  those  kinds  of  wheel  einnlo; 
purpose  of  merely  transmitting  motion,  with* 
change  of  velocity  ;  secondly,  contrivances  for 
one  kind  of  motion  into  another,  or  into  motion 
species,  but  in  a  difterent  direction ;  and,  thir 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  thii 
friction  and  inertia.  In  many  cases  this  divi»i 
arbitrary,  as  the  mere  change  in  the  direction 
tion,  which  necessarily  occura  in  a  train  of 
falling  under  the  first  class  or  division,  might  be 
to  place  avtry  train  of  wheels  in  the  iecoad  ol 
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power  by  means  of  wedges  or  weighted  levers.  For  pur- 
poses requiring  but  little  power,  sueh  as  spinning  and 
winding  maclrinery,  the  communication  of  rotatory  motion 
by  simple  contact'  is  ver}'  convenient ;  and  it  may  some- 
times be  facilitated  by  gluing  a  strip  of  buff  leather  round 
the  edge  of  the  large  wheel,  which  may  be  made  to  give 
motion  simultaneously  to  several  bobbins  or  spincQes. 
Where  simple  contact  proves  inefficient,  the  most  usual 
means«adopted  is  to  form  cogs  or  teeth  projecting  from  the 
periphery  of  each  wheel,  and  causing  the  teeth  of  one 
wheel  to  lock  into  the  spaces  left  between  the  teeth  of  the 
adjoining  one.  The  names  cogs  and  teeth  are  often  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  these  projections;  but  writers  on 
mill-work  distinguish  those  as  toothed  wheels  which  have 
the  teeth  cut  or  cast  upon  the  wheel  itself,  forming  one 
whole  with  it,  while  they  apply  the  term  cogged  to  wheels 
in  which  the  teeth  are  formed  of  separate  pieces  of  metal 
or  wood,  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  wheel.  Spur-gear 
is  a  general  term  applied  to  such  wheels  as  have  cop  or 
teeth  projecting  in  a  radial  direction  from  their  perigiery ; 
and  in  describing  a  train  of  toothed  wheels  of  different 
sizes,  the  larger  wheel  of  a  pair  working  into  each  other  is 
usually  designated  the  wheel,  and  the  smaller  {he  pinion ; 
and,  as  a  further  distinction,  the  teeth  of  pinions  are  fre- 
(lucntly  called  leiivea.  As  the  subject  of  toothed  wheels  is 
fully  discussed  in  Whkei..s,  Teeth  of,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  their  action  in  the  most 
general  terms. 

Another  mode  of  transmitting  rotatory  motion  more 
effectually  than  by  simple  contact,  is  by  the  use  of  endless 
bands  or  straps  passing  over  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels 
which  arc  inlenclcd  to  revolve  together,  as  in  Fig.  5,  where 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  wheel  a  is  transmitted  to  the 
wheel  c  by  the  strap  d,  c,f,  g,  instead  of  being  communi- 
cated by  an  intermediate  wTicel,  such  as  ^,  Fig.  1.    By 

Fig.  5. 


adaptinp:  the  lensrth  of  the  strap,  the  motion  may  be  com- 
municated, by  this  means,  to  a  considerable  distance,  with 
miu-h  less  noise,  friction,  and  consequent  wear  and  loss  of 
jM)wcr,  than  by  an  intermediate  train  of  wheels  ;  and  the 
effect  will  be  just  as  easily  produced  if  the  two  wheels  thus 
thrown  into  connection  are  of  different  diameters,  although 
in  this  case  the  eft'ect  is  different  to  that  produced  by  a 
train  of  wheel-work  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  4,  inas- 
much as  velocity  is  concerned,  because  the  difference  of 
velocity  between  the  large  and  small  wheels  will  only  be 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  diameters,  while  in  such 
a  train  of  unequal  wheels  as  is  above  described  the  differ- 
ence of  velocity  is  multiplied  by  each  wheel  and  pinion  of 
the  series.  Stnips  or  belts  are  much  used  in  cotton-factories 
and  other  works  in  which  moving-power  has  to  be  com- 
numicated  to  a  great  number  of  machines  in  different  parts 
i)f  a  building,  and  they  are  preferred  to  cog-wheels  in  cases 
where  sudden  strains  are  liable  to  occur,  because  of  the 
vieldini;  character  of  the  connection  etiected  by  them. 
In  starting  machinery  by  throwing  it  into  connection  with 
a  stnam-encine,  water-wheel,  or  any  other  source  of  power 
already  in  rapid  motion,  peculiar  advantages  are  deiived 
from  the  luse  of  straps,  in  connection  with  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  the  fast-and-loose  pulley,  or  rigger,  an  ex- 
planation and  illustration  of  which  are'  given  under  Saw- 
Mi  m^  vol.  XX.,  pp.  478,  479 ;  as  they  afford  the  means  of 
bringing  the  impelled  machinery  into  motion  gradually, 
by  the  partial  slipping  of  the  strap,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  risk  of  fracture  by  a  sudden  change  from  a  state  of  per- 
fect rest  to  one  of  rapid  motion.  Allusion  is  made,  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  to  the  recent  introduction  of 
tiastic  caoutchouc  bands  for  driving  macAineiy ;  an  im- 
provement which  appears  to  be,  in  many  respects,  of  great 
importance.  Mr.  Mordan,  the  engineer,  in  a  letter  to  the 
directors  of  the  London  Caoutchouc  Company,  alludes  to 
an  important  advantage  derived  from  the  elasticity  of  these 
bands  in  the  agreeable  yielding  of  their  action,  which,  he 
t»ays»  alluding  to  their  use  in  lathes,  is  very  sensibly  felt  by 


the  workman ;  while  he  observes  thtt  the  unyielding 
ness  of  the  common  cat^^t  band,  when  put  on  sofi 
ti^ht  to  guard  against  slipping,  draws  the  axis  oTthi 
dril  or  spindle,  and  that  of  the  fly-wheel  lh>m  wl 
motion  is  derived,  so  forcibly  together  as  to  woi 
sockets  into  an  oval  form.  Such  bands  may  be  ma 
iiciently  elastic  to  work  with  excentric  pulleys ;  tn 
superior  uniformity  of  tension  renders  them  piit» 
valuable  in  spinning-machinery,  since  it  aids  tne  p 
tion  of  an  even  thread.  The  wheels,  or,  ts  they  tn 
usually  termed,  drums  or  riggers^  over  which  leithi 
work,  have  their  peripheries  made  slightly  conrex; 
form  being  found  to  retain  the  strap  m  its  plus 
securely  than  a  flat  rim ;  but  when  the  driviiig4i^ 
a  round  form,  the  wheels  over  which  it  works  are& 
with  grooved  peripheries,  the  concavity  of  whid^ 
be  such  as  to  ensure  contact  with  as  much  of  th^ 
of  the  band  as  possible.  The  round  or  rope-Iihe  ^ 
the  London  Caoutchouc  Company  have  been  n^ 
substituted,  in  many  cases,  for  broad  flat  bands  ^\ 
which  are  necessarily  composed  of  various  pieces^  t 
of  which  not  only  increase  the  risk  of  fracture,  hvti 
liable  to  catch  in  the  machinery,  or  the  clothes  of  i 
passing  near  them,  and  thereby  to  cause  serious  tea 
In  lathes  and  various  other  kinds  of  rotator)'  Budk 
it  is  desirable  occasionally  to  vary  the  relative  velodl 
the  wheel  from  which  power  is  obtained  and  that  to ^ 
it  is  communicated.  This  may  sometimes  be  effedi 
the  simple  arrangement  represented  in  Fig.  ^  wbei 
and  c  d  are  two  plain  cones  mounted  with  their  uei] 
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lel  to  each  other,  but  with  their  bases  in  contitiy 
tions.  If  a  strap  e/  be  passed  over  these  cones,  it  \ 
equally  tight  whether  placed  in  the  centre,  as  8huwn 
cut,  or  moved  towards  either  extremity  of  the  «ne 
therefore  it  will  impart  motion  from  cd  to  o6,  c 
ff r«f,  with  equal  facility  in  any  situation ;  but,  sap 
c  d\o  be  the  cone  fiom  which  the  power  isderiw 
will  revolve  with  increased  velocity  whenever  the  s 
moved  towards  a  c,  and  with  diminished  velocity, 
creased  power,  when  the  strap  is  shifted  towards  /* 
will  be  observed  that,  in  order  to  give  a  flat  t^l^ 
bearing  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  cones,  the  dirt'ctio: 
strap  must  be  at  right  angles  with  the  external  sii! 
not  with  the  axes  of  the  cones ;  but  as  such  an  a 
ment  might  prove  inconvenient,  it  is  more  com 
mount  the  cones  with  their  axes  at  right  ancks  v 
direction  of  the  strap,  and  to  form  their  suilacei 
series  of  grooves  suitable  for  the  use  of  round  < 
bands,  thus  making  each  of  them,  in  effect,  a  s 
grooved  wheels  placed  side  by  side  upon  one  ax 
example  of  this  arrangement  is  given  in  />>.  2 
article  TvRNiNCi,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  419,  where  the  ( 
wheel  F  and  the  mandril-pulley  P  are  jhj  arrantrid 
band,  not  represented  in  the  cut,  may  be  so  sliifti 
produce,  on  the  one  hand,  a  much  more  rapid  re^ 
of  the  mandril  than  of  the  crank-shaft,  or,  on  the  ■ 
much  slower  revolution,  suitable  for  hard  work.  Ii 
of  Brunei's  admirable  block-machinery,  represents 
Saw-Mill,  Fig.  6,  will  be  found  a  contrivance  f 
veying  motion,  by  means  of  a  strap,  to  a  jjulloy  \ 
of  which  is  not  stationary ;  and  in  the  same  cu 
example  of  a  mode  of  tightening  a  strap  by  pre 
small  wheel  or  roller  against  tliat  portion  of  it  wl 
tends  between  the  wheels  it  is  intended  to  connc 
statiomuy  machinery  such  a  roller  may  be  connei-ti 
a  weighted  lever,  so  as  to  keep  the  strap  aJwa\'s 
same  degree  of  tension. 

In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  an  endless  strap  foi 
most  eligible  mode  of  connecting  two  wheels,  thi 
ance  to  be  overcome  may  be  so  great  that  no  pnc 
means  would  make  a  flat  or  round  band  take  hold  of  tl 
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that  wlipn  a  bin  cau&f  d  to  rotftte  npon  \U  a)tia»  tbe  »malk»r 
wiieel  t*  must  a!»4c>  n  vri1v<^  ypun  Hn  axi%  with  «  velodly 
prnportb^iiRtr  to  th^  hefwc^^n  its  dijimi^trr  nutl 

Ihiit  of  the  circular  y-  1  by  it  upon  the  ftiee  of  ri  6, 

although  if ^  motion  mna  bt*  atteniJed  witli  BOine  rtibbiiij;^ 
friclioTj.  If  the  tixi»<if  r  bi*  m>  inounffd  a*  to  hin?i^  fhc 
power  ftf  motion  in  the  direction  of  ib*  kn£,ih»  tht!  whed 
c  may  be  made  to  rf^voHc  with  vwiiouf*  dc%'rccH  of  vf*lo- 
city  by  causing  it  to  linpruach  or  rotHHle  frorh  Ihi!  axiri  ©f 
a  h,  and  thLri^by  to  roll  up^>n  a  sinalirr  or  \u.rg^T  mrvulu 
path-  Cr-egory  mentions  &  kind  of  i!ipinnini^-whfH  m 
which  motion  was  imparted  to  twcNe  spindles  by  mean* 
of  small  rollers  workitig  upon  a  lari^c  fnct-Mvhi^id,  botli  Ihn 
neripheiies  of  the  n?llSr»  and  thfir  circnlur  path  on  thu 
mce^whccl  being  covered  with  hurt'  Icathc-r  to  incr*.»aRe 
their  hold  of  each  other.  Fn?  producini^  a  similar  ehauge 
of  motion  in  cjU5cs  where  simpk*  contsKit  would  luive  pmved 
inefficient^  milh^Tighta  formerly  «^m]^!ojtd  a  fiicc-whc'«l 
with  teeth  placed  in  a  djFcction  parulleJ  to  Ihu  axii,  in* 
»tead  of  projecting  fVum  tlie  periphery  Tike  radii,  aa  in 
j^pur^gmr,  Hnch  a  wlnjel  will  woHt  wilh  an  anbnary 
pinion,  or  with  the  kind  of  pifdmi  known  a*  a  irunditt 
[W»E£L»,  Tretw  or]  ;  bol  the  ammi^emenl  u  very  in- 
ferior U  that  of  boviUiniC!;  the  peripherics  of  the  whuel  and 
pinion,  so  as  to  form  thi?ni  into  cones  roUing:  tipon  each 
other.  i4nd  forming  teeth  upon  tli»fic  coniciU  laci-a.    A  Ml 
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explanation  of  the  principle  of  bevil-scear  is  given  in  the 
next  article,  and  therefore  it  is  sufl&cient  here  to  observe 
that,  by  adopting  various  forms  of  cone,  the  faces  of  two 
wheels  working  together  may  be  made  to  form  any  angle 
with  each  other,  so  that  rotatory  motioo  may  be  commu- 
nicated in  any  required  direction.  In  ordinary  bevil-c;ear, 
whatever  be  the  angle  formed  by  the  axes  of  a  pair  of 
wheels  which  work  into  each  other,  their  mutual  position 
is  such,  that  they  both  lie  in  one  plane,  and  that,  if  conti- 
nued, they  would  meet  in  the  same  point  as  the  apices  of 
the  imaginary  cones  of  which  the  forms  of  the  wheels  are 
determined ;  but  even  where  it  is  required  to  connect  two 
axes  lying  in  different  planes,  and  so  inclined  to  each 
other  as  not  to  meet  in  any  point,  rotatory  motion  may  be 
imparted  from  one  to  the  other  by  means  of  skew-be vi/s, 
the  teeth  of  which  cross  the  beviUed  faces  in  a  diagonal 
direction. 

If  it  be  required  to  communicate  rotatory  motion  in  one 
and  the  same  direction,  from  one  shaft  or  axis  to  another 
lying  very  near  to  it,  either  parallel  with  it  or  inclined  at 
an  acute  angle,  the  object  may  be  effected  by  means  of  an 
annular  wheel,  or  a  wheel  with  a  projecting  rim,  toothed 
internally,  and  an  internal  pinion.  Fig.  9  represents  such 
a  wheel  and  pinion  for  working  two  parallel  axes ;  and 
Fig,  10  is  a  side-view  of  a  similar  arrangement  with  in- 
clined axes  and.  bevilled  wheels. 


Fig,  11. 
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Toothed-gear  is  very  conveniently  applied,  in  certain 
cases,  in  lieu  of  a  system  of  straps  and  drums,  for  commu- 
nicatinc:  motion  from  a  steam-engine  or  other  prime  mover 
to  machines  situated  on  various  floors  of  a  building,  or  to 
a  series  of  machines  arranged  upon  the  same  floor.  Bevil- 
gear  att'ords  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  as 
one  lonii:  shaft,  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  may  carry 
several  bevil-wheels,  from  which  motion  may  be  imparted 
to  other  shalts,  radiating  in  various  directions. 

Fig,  11  is  an  example  of  such  gearing 
as  is  employed  in  cotton-mills,  every- 
thing !)eyond  the  actual  wheels  and 
shalts  being  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctness. /I  is  a  large  bevil-wheel 
mounted  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  tuining  the  large  bevilrwlieel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  upright  shaft  bb, 
which  rises  through  several  floors  of  the 
factory,  and  carries  several  bevil-wheels 
of  smaller  diameter,  which  impart  motion 
to  the  wheels  and  shafts  c,  a,  ^,  /,  g^  //, 
and  f,  in  the  different  stories  of  the 
building. 

Occasionally,  but  rarely,  stra})s  or 
bands  are  u«ed  to  communicate  motion 
between  wheels  lying  in  different  planes, 
and  forming  various  angles  with  each 
other.  Some  kinds  of  potter's  wheel  arc 
thus  driven,  the  wheel  to  which  power  is 
applied  being  vertical,  that  it  may  be 
conveniently  worked  by  a  boy,  while  the 
revolvini^:  platform  to  which  motion  is 
communicated  by  the  strap  is  horizontal. 
When  it  is  desired  to  communicate  ro- 
tatory motion  to  a  wheel  from  a  shall 
lying  in  contact  with,  and  forming  a 
tangent  to,  its  peripher}',  a  connection 
inay  be  formed  oy  convei-ting  the  shaft 
into  what  is  commonly  called  an  endless 
screw,  and  cutting  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  into  teeth  to  fit  it.    By  tlus  means 


the  wheel  will  be  moved  one  tooth,  and  one  t( 
for  each  revolution  of  the  screw. 

To  convert  rotatory  motion  into  rectilinear,  or  i 
various  forms  of  the  rack  and  pinion  are  use 
simplest  form  this  contrivance  is  applied  in  raisi 
gates,  in  lifting-jacks  and  various  other  machinei 
a  fixed  pinion  or  small  toothed  wheel  is  mad 
motion  tp  a  straight  toothed  bar  capable  of  mov 
direction  of  its  length.  The  same  apparatus  w 
rectilinear  into  rotatory  motion  by  applying  the 
the  rack,  or  straight  bar,  instead  of  to  the  v 
Apple^th  and  Cowper's  printinj^-machine,  n 
under  rRiNTiNG-MACHixE,  vol.  xix.,  p.  19,  aa 
modification  of  the  rack  and  pinion  is  employ* 
the  required  alternating  rectilinear  motion  to 
which  carries  the  forms  of  type  and  the  inking-t 
this  admirable  contrivance  the  power  is  app 
pinion  Iving  horizontally  under  the  centre  of  Um 
to  a  rack  consisting  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron,  rounde 
ends,  and  toothed  all  round,  at  both  sides  and  ei 
double  rack,  or,  as  it  might  be  termed,  long  clli] 
is  not  immediately  attached  to  the  traversini?  ta 
connected  with  it  through  the  medium  of  a  joint« 
motion,  which  so  varies  its  position  as  the  tal 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  to  present  every  ] 
toothed  edge  to  the  driving  wheel  or  pinion  in  s 
Thus,  although  the  pinion  revolves  constantly  ii 
the  same  direction,  the  rack  moves  longitudii 
right  to  left  so  long  as  one  of  its  straight  sides  is 
to  the  pinion :  it  ceases  to  have  any  longitudim 
but  has  a  transverse  or  lateral  motion  while  its 
is  passing  the  pinion,  after  which,  its  second  sti 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  opposite  si 
pinion,  it  receives  a  longitudinal  motion  from  lei 
until,  after  the  left  end  has  passed  the  pinioi 
stitiight  side  is  again  brought  in  contact  with  th< 
of  the  pinion,  and  it  receives  again  a  motion  froi 
left. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  above  is  the  beautiful  co 
of  Watt,  called  the  sun-and-planet  wheel,  inten 
substitute  for  the  crank  in  converting  the  il 
motion  of  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine  into  i 
motion.  In  this  apparatus  a  toothed  wheel  is  fi 
the  axis  to  be  turned,  and  another,  gearing  v 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  rod  descending 
end  of  a  beam,  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  rev< 
its  own  axis.  The  axes  of  the  two  wheels  are  so  i 
together  that  they  cannot  fall  out  of  gear,  and  1 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  the   second  or  plai 

S asses   completely  round  the  first  during  eacl 
own  stroke  of  the  engine,  and,  in  so  doing,  c; 
first,  or  sun-wheel,  to  rotate  upon  its  axis. 

Where  an  alternating  rectilinear  motion  is  to  bt 
from  a  wheel  or  drum  which  can  be  made  to  revc 
nately  in  either  direction,  the  object  may  b 
attained  by  the  use  of  straps,  as  in  the  common 
press,  the  carriage  of  which  is  moved  by  means 
arranged  according  to  the  subjoined  diairraui. 
The  straps  a  a  and  b  are  attached  at  one  end  to  1 
side  of  tile  carriuire,  and  at  the  other  to  the  drum- 
aud  when  that  wiieel  is  turned  from  left  to  riglit, 
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of  a  winch-handle  fixed  upon  its  axis,  the  strap 
be  wound  round  its  periphery,  and  consequents 
riage  will  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  ab\\ 
turning  the  drum  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  » 
will  be  slackened,  and  b  will  be  wound  round  tl 
thereby  drawing  the  carriage  in  the  direction  6 1 
as  well  as  the  other  illustrations  in  the  present 
must  be  considered  merely  as  one  of  an  cxtensivi 
mechanical  arrangements. 

In  the  year  1833  much  attention  was  attracted  t 
patented  by  Mr.  Saxton  for  obtwning  ver>*  rapid 
from  a  rope  moved  with  great  power,  but  modi 
locity,  by  means  of  what  he  styled  •  differential 
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concentric  circular  surfaces,  sucli  as  those  of  the  axle  and 
nave  of  a  wheel,  as  v»ell  as  between  flat  surfaces.  In  some 
ananffementsof  aiechanisra  friction-rollers,  acting  as  above 
described,  are  provided  with  small  axles  which  do  not 
bear  any  impoilant  strain,  but  are  used  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  rollers  in  their  proper 
place.  Such  axles  do  not  affect  the  propriety  of  the  name 
Iriction-ro/Z^r*,  which  may  perhaps  be  correctly  applied  in 
all  cases  where  the  bodies  between  which  the  rollers  are 
interposed  press  upon  their  peripheries  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Tlie  wheels  of  an  onlinary  carriage,  and  various 
contrivances  which  may  be  properly  styled  (ncWon-icheeht 
differ  materially  from  the  above  in  this  mode  of  action. 
They  do  not  entirely  destroy  rubbing  or  sliding  friction, 
but  remove  its  action  to  a  smaller  and  smoother  surface. 
Thus,  in  comparint^  the  action  of  a  whcel-carriaije  with 
that  of  a  slcdpje,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  extent  of  the 
rubl)inc:  motion  is  diminishecT  in  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  that  of 
its  axle,  while  the  amount  of  resistance  is  further  dimi- 
nished by  substituting:  smooth  surfaces  of  metal,  which 
may  be  lubricated  with  oil  or  grease,  for  the  rouglier  sur- 
faces of  the  road  and  those  parts  of  the  sledge  which  lie 
in  immediate  contact  with  it.  ^Vhen  friction-rollers  are 
employed  to  diminish  the  friction  of  a  shaft  or  axle  in  its 
bearings,  six  of  them  may  be  arranged  at  equal  distances 
round  it,  with  the  addition  of  some  contrivance  for  keeping 
them  in  their  proper  relative  positions.  ^Vhen  applied  to 
ease  friction  at  the  bottom  enil,  or  step,  of  a  vertical  shaft, 
the  rollers,  as  well  as  the  surfaces  between  which  they  are 
applied,  must  be  conical.  In  well-finished  machniery 
friction-rollers  of  this  character  may  sometimes  be  applied 
with  advantage  ;  but  the  extremely  accurate  workmanship 
which  they  require,  and  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order, 
prevents  their  very  general  adoption.  When  they  are 
used  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  of  hardened  steel,  and  to 
have  the  whole  apparatus  so  boxed  in  as  to  preclude  the 
entrance  of  dust.  In  some  cases  the  friction  of  axles  or 
shales  is  diminished  by  the  use  of  friction-wheels,  which 
act  in  a  similar  way  to  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  but  more 
by  diminishins:  the  velocity  and  the  extent  of  the  rubbing 
siirHice  than  by  the  substitution  of  smooth  for  rough  sur- 
faces. A  sufficient  illusti-ation  of  this  use  of  friction-wheels 
is  givL'u  in  the  article  Attwood,  vol.  iii.,  p.  71,  in  the 
machine  contri\ed  by  him  for  measuring  accelerated 
motion,  where  the  axle  of  a  pulley,  instead  of  resting  in 
ordinary  btarinufs,  rcbts  upon  the  peripheries  of  a  series  of 
wheeN,  the  axles  of  wliiih  of  course  revolve  with  greatly 
diminished  velocity.  Various  plans  have  been  tried  for 
api)Iying  friction-rollers  and  friction-wheels  to  wheel-car- 
riaires,  especially  to  such  as  are  used  upon  railways,  to 
diminish  their  axle-friction  ;  but  while  experiments  made 
on  a  small  scale,  with  accurately  fonned  models,  may  indi- 
cate an  important  advantage  from  such  mechanism,  the 
V.  ritcr  is  not  aware  that  a!iy  plan  of  either  kind  has  been 
found  sufliciently  advantageous  on  a  large  scale  to  counter- 
balance the  expense.  A  very  serious  objection  to  the  use 
of  larice  friction-wheels  for  this  jmrpose  is  the  difficulty  of 
an-anging  them  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
sprinj^s.  It  should  be  remembered  that  axle-friction  forms 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  resistance  to  the  rapid 
motion  of  railway  carriages,  and  therefore  that  a  contriv- 
ance which  would  diminish  it  one-half,  or  even  more,  may 
be  productive  of  very  little  saving  upon  the  agc:regate 
amount  of  resistance*  to  be  overcome.  A  singular  con- 
trivance for  facilitating  the  passacre  of  carriages  over  veiy 
uneven  groimd  was  j^atented  in  1«21  by  !\Tr.  Barr}-,  in 
which  it  was  pronosiul  to  dispense  entirely  with  wheels  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  to  sub>titute  for  'tl:em  a  series  of 
friction-rollei-s  interposed  between  the  rouijh  surface  of  the 
road  and  smooth  bars  fixed  under  the  body  of  the  carriage. 
The  action  of  these  rollers  resembles  that  of  the  rollers 
employed  by  quarry-men  and  masons  in  moving  large 
blocks  of  stone ;  and  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
contrivance  is  the  connection  of  the  rollers  with  an  endless 
chain,  which  not  only  keeps  them  at  unifomi  distances 
from  each  other,  but  lifts  from  the  ground  those  over  which 
the  carriage  has  rolled,  and  conducts  them  again  to  its  for-  I 
ward  extremity,  so  as  to  produce  a  constant  succession  of  { 
pollers  without  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  move  them  | 
by  hand.  Of  this  and  several  schemes  of  similar  character 
full  particulars  are  given  in  Ifebert's  •  Engineers  and  Me- 
chanic 8  Encyclopaedia,'  art.  *  Railway.' 


Wheels  introduced  into  machinery  for  the  piirpc^ 
overcoming  inertia,  or  of  rendering  uniform  and  siea 
motion  derived  from  an  intermittent  or  variable  tmnt 
called  fly-wheeU.  Since  they  owe  their  effect  to  I 
weight,  fly-wheels  arc  usually  heavy,  and  as  much  « 
sible  of  their  weight  is  disposed  in  the  rim,  where,  oi 
to  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force,  it  is  of  far  more  n 
than  when  near  the  centre.  One  of  the  simple^  iflg 
tions  of  a  fly-wheel  is  that  used  in  a  common  lathe, b^ 
action  of  which  a  power  applied  by  the  foot  duiw 
than  half  of  the  revolution  of  the  crank  is  distribotcilc 
a  whole  revolution  so  completely,  that  after  a  fewftmb 
the  treadle  the  machine  is  brought  into  a  state  of  unjfi 
and  rapid  rotation,  notwithstanding  the  iDtennitteat  e 
ractcr  of  the  power  applied  by  the  foot.  la  iita 
engine  the  fly-*whcel  is  applied  in  like  way, »i(li t&iic 
ference,  that  the  crank  is  impelled  upwaidi  ii  wd 
downwards  by  the  power  of  the  giston  ;  so  thid,H  far 
the  motion  of  the  engine  itself  is  concerned,  the ii^ 
of  the  fly-wheel  is  only  required  to  carry  the  cFukfMtt 
*  dead  points,*  or  those  at  which  it  would  remain  imded 
by  either  an  upward  or  a  downward  impulse.  Sink 
this  is  the  action  of  a  fly-wheel  attached  to  a  coffeMd 
other  machine  turned  by  manual  power  applied  to iwii 
handle.  In  these  cases  the  fly-wheel  not  onlyprodoe* 
rather  continues,  motion  at  i)oints  where  tlie  impdj 
power  entirely  ceases  to  act,  but  it  also  rendcre  that  pw 
and  velocity  uniform  which  would  otherwise  be oomly 
varying.  Inversely  a  fly-wheel  has  the  same  effect  ill 
denng  the  whole  jwwer  applied  during  one  crowi 
volutions  available  for  overcoming  a  sudden  reaistttei 
greater  intensity,  but  shorter  duration,  as  in  punching n 
holes  or  working  a  stamping-press ;  and  in  renderi^ 
power  generated  with  uniform  force,  suclu  forextopli 
the  power  derived  from  a  water-wheel,  capable  of  pew 
ing  a  series  of  operations  in  which  the  amount  of  rosiiti 
is  variable.  So  remarkable  are  the  effects  thuiprodi 
that  a  fly-wheel  will  oiten  in  eft'ect  greatly  incwtse 
power  of  an  engine  to  which  it  is  apphed,  by  iffofding 
means  of  accumulating  the  power  generated  tluriwj  k* 
strokes,  and  giving  it  back  at  once  when  requiitdtol 
an  extraordinar}'  strain.  Where  the  velocity  oft  fty-*! 
fixed  immediately  upon  the  crank-axis  of  a  steuH* 
would  be  insufficient,  the  fly  may  be  mounted  on  ii 
rate  axis  and  driven  bv  the  intervention  of  spiir-geirt 
crease  the  velocity,  fly-wheels  may  under  some  cw 
stances  either  receive  or  impart  motion  by  means  rf 
or  a  strap  attached  to  their  peripher}' ;  but  the  morei 
arrangement  is  to  drive  them  l)y  power  applied  U 
shalts  upon  which  they  are  fixed,'  and  to  form  their 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  requisite  weight  and  stit 
and  to  passing  through  the  air  with  the  least  poiabi 
sistance.  In  most,  cases  the  rim  is  rectiingular  in  » 
but  tometinu  s  it  is  made  oval,  with  a  view  to  ptrtiB 
air  more  readily,  (ireat  strenirth  of  structure,  tore* 
tendency  to  fly' in  pieces,  is  the  most  imjKirtant  poi 
the  construction  of  fly-wheels.  TJicy  are  verj'conB 
made  of  ca.st-iron,  and  for  that  material  a  velocity  of 
feet  per  second  may  be  very  safely  applied.  Trt 
slates  that  if  a  velocity  exceeding  twelve  feet  i)erse€« 
required,  the  arms  of  the  wheel  should  be  of  wrouj^hl- 
and  that  thirty-three  feet  per  second  is  the  utmo>tvd 
that  can  be  ^at■e]y  given  to  a  fly-wheel  of  which  the 
as  well  as  the  arms,  consists  of  wronght-iron.  ^Vhef 
wheels  are  mounted  upon  shafts  turned  by  cranks.it" 
visablc  to  load  their  peripheries  with  weights  sufie* 
counterbalance  that  of  the  cranks,  as  the  motion  may  t 
by  be  rendered  more  equable.  Tlie  same  precaution^ 
advantageously  adopted  with  the  driving-wheel* of* 
nu)tive  engine,  though  they  can  hardly  be  consiJc 
fly-wheels,  the  inertia  of  the  whole  machine  when  o 
is  set  in  motion  answering  the  purpose  of  a  fly.  Id  ' 
vessels  the  weight  of  the  padcfle-wheels  rendcmthc 
a  fly-wheel  unnccessar}-. 

In  roasting-jacks,  musical-l>oxes,  the  strikin^pP 
of  clocks,  and  viuious  other  contrivances  in  whica  •  ' 
ing  force  is  required  to  prevent  the  mo>'ing  potrt* 
spring  or  weight  from  running  do^vn  too  rapidly^ 
with  projecting  vanes,  which  encounter  sufficient  r^ 
fVom  the  air  to  moderate  their  velocity,  arc  used  un* 
name  of  fly  s  or  flyerx. 

Construction  of  lllteels. — ^The  simplest  form  of.* 
that  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  is  that  of  a  plain  cirt 
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the  whole  of  the  wheel  together  with  irresistible  force. 
The  tire  is  made  very  hot,  and  the  wheel  is  made  of  such 
a  size  as  only  just  to  receive  it  when  it  is  thus  expanded ; 
but  so  soon  as  the  hoop  is  brought  into  its  proper  place, 
water  is  thrown  upon  tne  wheel  to  cool  the  tire,  and  to 
prevent  the  wood-work  from  catching  fire,  and  the  result 
of  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  hoop  is  to  compress  the 
lelloes,  and  to  force  each  spoke  into  a  slightly  curbed  form, 
so  that  when  complete  the  wheel  forms  a  flat  dome-shaped 
figure,  admirably  adapted,  by  its  combined  strength  and 
elasticity,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  The 
tire  is  lurther  secured,  after  cooling,  by  a  few  pins  driven 
through  it  and  the  felloes,  and  riveted  mside  the  latter. 

While  the  importance  of  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity 
in  wheels  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on,  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  any  advantage  can  arise  from  placing  the 
springs  of  the  carriage  in  the  wheels,  as  several  ingenious 
inventors  have  proposed.  On  this  point  see  Spring-Car- 
KiAQE,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  388. 

Having  found  during  his  experiments  on  steam  locomo- 
tion upon  common  roads,  that  wheels  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction were  not  strong  enough  for  his  purpose,  Mr. 
Hancock  contrived  and  patented  a  wheel  m  which  the 
nave  is  abandoned  altogether,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the 
spokes  are  formed  into  wedges  which  abut  against  each 
other,  and  form  a  kind  of  arch  surrounding  the  axle- 
box.  They  are  firmly  secured  in  their  places  by  an  iron 
plate  on  each  side  of  the  wheel,  and  a  bolt  passing  through 
each  spoke.  Thoucjh  too  rigid  for  very  rapid  motion,  this 
wheel  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  its  simplicity  of  con- 
struction forms  a  great  recommendation. 

The  rapid  motion  of  railway  carriages,  coupled  with 
their  great  weight,  so  greatly  increases  the  effect  of  such 
concussions  as  must  occur  on  even  the  smoothest  road, 
that  wooden  wheels  have  been  found  utterly  unsuitable  for 
them.  Cast-iron  wheels  have  been  much  used  on  colliery 
railways,  and  in  some  cases  where  rapid  motion  is  required ; 
but  while  they  may  be  made  abundantly  strong,  as  far  as 
direct  pressure  is  concerned,  their  brittleness  renders  them 
very  unsuitable  for  passenger  carriages.  Many  ingenious 
plans  for  the  combination  of  wTOught-iron  and  cast-iron  in 
the  same  wheel  have  been  devised ;  but  while  some  of  these 
have  been  brought  into  operation,  wheels  entirely  com- 
posed of  wrought-iron  have  been  by  far  the  most  generally 
adopted.  The  facility  with  which  that  material  may  be 
worked  into  any  form  has  led  to  an  endless  variety  of 
plans,  some  of  which  are  highly  ingenious,  for  combining 
the  requisite  degree  of  strength  and  elasticity.  In  some 
wheels  the  annular  space  between  the  cent  nil  boss  or  nave 
and  the  rim  is  filled  up  by  a  series  of  elliptical  loops, 
formed  of  thin  bars  of  iron,  abutting  against  each  other : 
in  others  there  are  spokes,  but  instead  of  consistinc:  of 
single  rigid  bai-s,  each  consists  of  two  halves,  having  a  sltght 
degree  of  curvature.  By  these  and  similar  contrivances 
elasticity  is  insured  without  dishing  the  wheels,  which 
would,  for  railway  carriages,  be  inconvenient.  In  some 
cases  a  portion  of  the  annular  space  above  described  is 
filled  with  segmental  blocks  of  wood,  resembling  the  fel- 
loes of  a  common  wheel;  but  while  this  arrangement 
claims  some  advantages,  its  appearance  is  \Qry  inferior  to 
that  of  the  light  and  often  truly  elegant  wheels  formed 
entirely  of  wrought-iron.  One 'kind  of  iron  wheel  which 
claims  special  notice  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Jones,  which  has  been  used  on  common  roads,  as  well  as, 
to  a  limited  extent,  upon  railways.  These  wheels  may  be 
compared  to  double-cfished  wheels  in  general  appearance, 
but  their  principle  is  very  different.  '  They  consist  of  an 
iron  rim  pierced  at  intervals  with  conical  holes,  the  largest 
apertures  of  which  are  on  the  outside ;  two  sets  of  round 
rods  or  spokes,  with  pyramidal  heads  to  fit  in  the  conical 
holes  of  the  rim,  the  two  sets  radiating  or  inclining  alter- 
nately inwards  and  outwards,  like  the  spokes  of  a  double- 
dished  wheel ;  and  a  cast-iron  nave,  which  is  formed  hol- 
low, with  holes  to  receive  the  inner  ends  of  the  spokes, 
which  are  secured  by  nuts  screwed  on  to  them  withm  the 
nave.  The  peculianty  of  this  construction  is,  that  instead 
of  the  weight  resting  almost  entirely,  as  in  a  common  wheel, 
upon  tliose  spokes  which  happen  to  be  below  the  nave,  it 
is  as  it  were  suspended  by  means  of  the  rods  or  spokes 
which  are  above  tne  nave,  (Vom  the  top  of  the  wheel,  the  rim 
of  which  is  considered  as  an  inflexible  arch.  On  this  ac- 
count the  wheels  are  called  suspension-icheeh ;  and  as 
the  strength  of  wrought-iron  to  resist  tension  is  far  greater 


than  its  strength  to  resist  compression,  a  \\\ 
principle  may  be  made  to  bear  a  muc-!i  pre 
proportion  to  its  bulk  and  weight,  than  any 
neavy  carriages  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  ext 
appearance,  very  suitable ;  but  as  the  principl 
precludes  the  existence  of  much  elasticity,  it  is 
able  for  carriages  running  at  a  rapid  speed. 

(Buchanan's  Practical  Exttayt  on  Jai/i-trorl 
Machinery;  Barlows  Treatise  on  Machinery 
/(tctureSt  in  the  Encyclopofdia  Metropolitnna 
Treatise  of  Mechanics ;  Willis's  Principhi  of. 
Adams*s  English  Pleasure-Carriaffex ;  Hel)ert' 
and  Mechanic's  Encyclopaedia^  &c.  &c.) 

WHEELS,  TEEtH  OF.  The  parts  of  a  wh 
notches  cut  in  its  circumference,  or  the  pegs  ii 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  ho  1 
axis  by  the  rotation  of  another  wheel  having 
jections,  are  called  the  cogs  or  teeth  of  the  wb 
determination  of  the  form  which  their  actini^sui 
have,  in  order  that  the  rotation  may  be  as  st 
uniform  as  possible,  is  a  subject  of  considerabk 
in  practical  mechanics.  It  is  not  known  what  i 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  employed  in  the  construe 
machinery.  Vitruvius,  speaking  of  the  hydraul 
mills,  for  grindhig  corn,  mentions  (lib.  x.,  cap 
the  axle  of  the  %vater-wheel,  consequently  ii 
position,  is  a  toothed-wheel  (tympanum  dentah 
joining  this  a  larger  wheel,  also  toothed,  in  i 
position.  On  the  axle  of  the  latter  was  fixed  W 
and  this  was  turned  with  the  horizontal  wheel 
impelled  by  the  teeth  of  the  former ;  but  nei 
place  nor  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  where  he 
chariot,  said  to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  antien 
was  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  distances  tra 
he  give  any  indication  of  the  manner  in  whici 
were  formed. 

Wheels  sometimes  are  now  made  to  turn  ea 
means  of  straps  or  chains  passing  over  their  circu 
in  which  case  the  mere  friction  of  the  materi 
them  to  act  without  sliding ;  but  in  general,  1 
ferencesare  cut  so  as  to  form  teeth  which  press ; 
other  as  at  the  extremity  of  a  lever.  It  is  m 
that  the  earliest  teeth  were  short  cylindrical  ] 
on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and  were  mi 
in  teeth  similarly  formed  on  a  circumference 
wheel :  N\hen  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  were  in  tl 
of  its  radii,  and  those  of  the  other  were  fixe 
cular  to  the  plane  of  the  latter  wheel,  the 
would  revolve  in  the  same  plane,  or  in  two  pars 
and  if  the  teeth  of  both  were  perpendicular  to 
the  wheels,  it  is  evident  that  the  wheels  niiijlv 
axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This  conMru 
at  present  in  use  for  some  kinds  of  mai:hinery; 
also  the  teeth  consist  of  sinall  blocks  of  woo( 
circumference,  or  the  face  of  the  wheel,  and 
edges  cut  off  diagonally,  so  that  each  block 
of  half  an  octagonal  prism.  A  small  wlieel  li 
drical  staves,  orspindlcs,  fixed  between  two  eir 
or  plates  of  metal,  in  portions  parallel  to  the 
rion  is  called  a  lanlern-wheel :  and  when  a  wh 
one  which  is  smaller  in  diameter,  whatever  K 
the  teeth,  the  latter  is  usually  called  a  jiinii 
having  the  teeth  formed  on  their  eireimiferei 
project  from  thence  in  the  direction  of  tlu»  rail 
spur-wheels:  but  when  the  teeth  are  perpend 
plane  of  the  wheel,  the  latter  is  called  a  crowi 
wheel.  If  the  teeth  are  cut  on  the  cireum 
wheel,  in  a  direction  oblique  to  its  plane,  the 
to  be  bevillcd :  and  two  wheels  inav  have  th 
bevilled  as  to  revolve  in  planes  makinir  any 
one  another. 

Tlie  lea^it  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  circumferences  of  two  wheels  acl  airainst 
must  make  it  evident  that  by  giving  a  certain 
the  acting  faces  of  the  teetii  some  advantage 
irained  in  respect  of  the  steadiness  of  the  rotat 
Hire,  in  his  *Tniit«'  des  EpicycloYdes'  mentions 
seen  at  a  place  near  Paris  a  niaehine  executed 
teeth  by  a  person  named  Desjirgues,  but  the  r 
cur>'e  which  was  employed  is  not  explained, 
offers  a  conjecture  that  the  Danish  a>ironomei 
the  first  who  made  the  remark  that  the  epicycl 
the  most  proper  for  the  acting  faces  of  the  teet 
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and  BM  be  tJu<  radu  uflhtj  pnmiliw  ^vhreid^  ar  of'mtr.'ti  o^i 
wiHild  he  c.on*tructcd  ti.*  produt-e  tlie  itMiuircd  j>owrr  if 
line  of  tlip  wbrrli  moved  thr  t^fijtr  by  tnran*  ni  a  ttnip 
pa-Mtuii;  uviT  thtLr  circ*iinfeiL'nct4t,  ur  by  tlit-  IVii-tRitj  <if 
their  ciiT!iUTjfei'i^nri'{%  at  !hfr  point  o(f  i^nntact,  iTnin,  it'  thi^ 
dmmeleis  oL'tiu'  «tav(»«  in  the  laiittm  luu  ttippojiLaf  tu  be 
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All  \  by  thL'  motion  of  tbc  >vy..  ^  i  ,\i  ilie  dii^ttiou  UM  Ibe 
ftjc  MN  win  bi!  biouicbt  inJo  the  pOHilicin  M'N',  tor  i^x- 
*impb\  whim  thv  liu\{<^m  b^^ing  tom«-d  about  B  in  tlic 
dir*icUoii  DM.  the  »ttjivt*  ul  M  li  impidk-d  ftirvuitl  to  »*»mi.' 
point  r^^  »ci  ^ituaUid  tliiit  thw  eiitnilar  mcji  MM'  and  Abrt 
*uc  ctniftJ  to  *jnc  smother*  Lt^t  now  tb*  hic  Wtn  tits  nuuh  su 
tvnnld  Isavr  beijn  dt'»cnb*jd  by  iht?  poi*it  mjf  thf  cwU 
'  I  iHi  I  hit  cirt'iimli^rcncc  f4'  AC  bom  thL-  time 

ormtact  witti  M'  till  tli*^  centje  B  cunit?  tu 
I  it  hm  HI  thi'  tlKun^  ^  tbtin  it  i»  rvidrut 
rtili  bff  iL  v****"'***^  of  an  cpicycltiid,  of 


■  ■.,,  Ljf  tt;e  mdii,  nf 

AihvT  tikt  II  vih€!t*l 

4r  vdocity»  which 

r.n  1lm  ccntjca  of 

vivi'H'C  jf  a  hot*   ii4  AB 

cunttH!^,  1?ii«^  bill*  may  be  fiiviJi-d  in 


finsf  circle,  and  AC 
d  It  i^  a  property 


I'l,- 


i  for  a  wlipe!  or  pinion  u  jrivtm, 
IK}  bdv^enn  their  uuddlj 
nvfA  M  ft  thcnd  of  the   i 
l(tf  llmt  KiTvlv  may  be  fotuid;  fiir  if  a  bt 

'  tc9th,  \^  or  —7^    will  give  the  nii^lw 


ptUJ'Cl 

•no  I  DAL  t   ' 

in  ^M.  ,1  ^.ivi^i.  ■  ''■■^rmtvl  ;m  < 

the  gcncoUiii:  itli  the  cni. ,       .1'!   ■  i, 

thv  punL  of  £  .,  _:  1  vf  the  tu^  -  '  .mj  I  — ^  .1 
line  ^hn  m\]  b^^  tJic  mdinn  pf  cii  r  the  poiul  «i* 

Hence  if  on«  face  tjf  ii  tooth  ou  n  >  AC  fm\c  the 

foim  of  itijeb  iipiuyv)^i^«  tbe  prci'^i-uv  ex^rlvd  ou  tb^d  ^tav  (t 
of  tb^  lantern  will  be  (dAVAy>  in  the  dir^ictioa  (if  a  lint* 
drawn  throtiich  M  and  the  ^.titvc  in  conbiut  with  tlw  toot  I*; 
the  neliuu  of  the  tooth  on  the  Ntav*?  n  Ihvrcfioe  dhin^  or 
\Nithout  any  iilidiiig  mnvcimjnt  1  and  bocaujw?  tlw  iito  Mm 
in  silwms  vqu»,[  to  tins  4wc  MM\  Ibt^  LiM^oJiU'  rnolionii  of 
"  '  "  '     toude  ajiothii-  in  tbo  inv**r*t!  ratio  of 

or  ladiit  or  the  rotation  «>f  tha  piniiiu 
.wm  1.M   uaiUptii  v>don  iliuLof  lbt>  wh«il  i*  »»o» 

Siucts  tiit?*t4iv«ttin  tho  lantcni  BD  moat  1ia\(j  a  CKl^mn 
inhu^  ...  AT,/,  n  cor%«  t-<^Utt.l  und  Niniilar  to  M^a  01  ?>iT\\ 
I  ou^li  a.  wdl  ne^vv  b»i  thu  form  nf  I ' 
;.v    b.-  Iiurrti  b'V  diviilins;   th';    ct^f.  _ 

'ro'fii  ihu' 

a  llm  i^^  *ii*  iauubiu^  idi  tbu^ic  cuivca  will  be  lUit 
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required  cuitg.  If  it  be  intended  that  a  tooth  of  the  i 
wheel  AC  should  not  act  upon  a  stave  of  the  lantern  till  a 
arrives  at  M  in  the  line  AB,  the  centre  of  the  stave  should 
be  placed  so  that  a  may  be  where  M  is ;  and  then  about 
half  the  stave,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  diameter  passing 
through  aM,  being  unnecessary,  it  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  stave  may  consist  of  about  lialf  a  cylinder :  if  however 
the  staves  are  made  entire,  notches  must  be  cut  between 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  AC  in  order  to  allow  them  to  pass 
while  the  wheel  is  revolving.  If  Pjt;,  Q^  represent  two 
teeth  formed  as  above  described  on  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  the  distance  between  them  must  be  such 
that  the  face  p  may  begin  to  act  on  a  stave  immediately 
upon  the  face  q  quitting  it. 

The  correct  formation  of  epicycloidal  teeth  is  perhaps 
seldom  attempted  in  practice  ;  the  curve  however  may  be 
easily  traced  by  means  of  its  equations,  which,  agreeably 
to  the  notation  employed  in  tne  article  on  Trochoidal 
Curves,  are 

-         a-^  b 
iT  =  (a  +  6)  cos  0  —  0  cos  — r—  9  , 

.    a  +  b 
and  y  =r  (a  +  6)  sin  0  —  ^  sin  — r —  (p  ; 

where  a  =  AM,  b  =  BM,  the  angle  M'AB  =  0 ;  and 
772 E  being  let  fall  perpendicularly  on  AM'  produced, 
X  =  AE,  y  =  Et?!. 

If  it  were  required  to  turn  a  pinion  by  the  revolution  of 
a  wht?el,  the  teeth  of  both  having  like  forms,  and  it  were 
also  required  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  should  commence 
acting  on  those  of  the  pinion  at  the  instant  when  the 
point  of  contact  is  in  a  line  joining  the  centres  A  and  B  of 
the  wheel  and  pinion ;  it  may  be  easily  shown  that,  in 
order  to  produce  uniform  movement,  the  acting  faces  of 
the  teeth  should  have  the  form  of  epicycloids.  Thus,  let 
AC,  BC  be  the  radii  of  the  primitive  wheels,  and  let  CD 


Fig.  2, 


A 


be  an  epicycle  of  any  convenient  magnitude  :  let  also  Cm, 
Cn  be  epicycloidal  arcs,  the  former  supposed  to  be  de- 
scribed by  the  point  C  in  the  circle  CD,  as  this  circle 
revolves  on  the  exterior  circumference  of  the  deferent 
circle  AC  in  the  direction  CE,  and  the  latter  by  the  same 
point,  as  the  same  epicvcle  revolves  in  the  interior  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  Bt  in  the  direction  CF,  the  line  CB 
being  a  tangent  to  both  arcs.  Again  let  P  and  Q,  on  the 
circumferences  of  the  circles  AC  and  BC,  be  two  situations 
of  the  point  a  in  the  epicvcle,  at  an  instant  when  the  three 
points  are  in  contact  at  P  ;  and  let  Pa,  Qa  be  arcs  similar 
and  equal  to  Cm  and  C«  :  these  will  be  described  by  the 
point  a  while  the  epicycle  rolls  on  one  circle  over  the  arc 
PC  and  on  the  other  over  the  arc  QC.  Now  it  is  demon- 
strated by  mathematicians  that  a  normal  to  an  epicycloid  at 
the  point  where  it  is  cut  by  the  circumference  of  the  gene- 
rating circle  passes  througn  the  point  at  which  this  circle 
is  in  contact  with  the  deferent ;  therefore  the  straight  line 
rtC  will  be  a  normal  to  both  the  arcs  Pa  and  Qa,  or  those 
arcs  have  the  same  tangent  at  the  point  a  ;  that  is,  the  arcs 
are  in  contact  with  each  other  at  every  point  a  in  which 
they  meet :  and  since  the  equal  arcs  CP,  CQ  are  described 
in  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  wheel  and  pinion  move  uniformly. 

A  wheel  and  pinion  formed  in  this  manner  would  be 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut :  the  point  C  in 
in  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  begins  to  act  at  the  point  C  of  a 
tooth  in  the  pinion ;  and  in  moving  from  C  to  P  the 
former  tooth  drives  C  to  Q,  where  these  teeth  cease  to  act 
on  one  another.    During  this  movement  the  surface  Cm 


or  Pm'  is  in  contact  with  Cn  or  Q«'  in  one  pa 
consequently  no  friction  takes  place  between  the  i 
or  only  that  which  arises  from  the  imperfect  fiom 
the  teeth. 

The  arc  Cn  or  Qa  in  the  preceding  figure,  or  t 
C'ti,  Qn'  in  the  present  figure,  are  ealled  bypoq 
but  as  the  generating  circle  CD  above  mayh 
magnitude,  let  CD,  its  diameter,  be  equal  to  thi 
CB  of  the  pinion ;  then  the  hypocycloidal  am 
straight  Unes  in  the  directions  of  diameters  of  tb 
CB ;  in  which  case  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  shonld 
cycloids  described  by  a  generating  circle  whoie  i 
is  CB,  and  the  acting  faces  of  the  teeth  of  tin 
should  be  planes  passing  through  B,  as  in  the  i 
cut. 


Fig.  4. 


Tho  uniformity  of  action  can  however  only  ti 
between  the  faces  near  the  line  AB  which  ] 
centres  of  the  wheels;  any  other  teeth  which  n 
contact  at  the  same  time  will  be  subject  to  smtU 
rities  and  a  certain  amount  of  friction. 

If  it  be  intended  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  afc 
to  act  on  those  of  the  pinion  before  the  point  c 
on  a  tooth  arrives  at  the  line  AB,  and  shall 
when  it  comes  to  that  line,  the  reasoning  before 
be  applied ;  it  being  necessary  merely  to  consi( 
the  larger  wheel,  and  AC  as  the  pinion,  so  ths 
faces  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheel  are  hjrpocycloids] 
the  corresponding  faces  of  the  teeth  on  the  p 
cycloidal :  then  Q  (Fig,  3)  must  be  considered  s 
point  of  contact,  and  C  the  point  at  which  th« 
the  tooth  on  Pm'  or  Cm  terminates.  The  actinj 
the  teeth  of  BC,  considered  now  as  the  whce 
planes  tending  to  the  axis  of  that  wheel,  as  in 
which  case  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle 
the  laces  of  the  teeth  on  AC  are  formed  must  b 
the  radius  CB  of  the  larger  wheel.  The  labot 
formation  is  much  diminished  by  this  dispositi 
teeth  on  the  wheel  and  pinion  ;  for  the  larj 
contains  the  greater  number  of  teetli,  and  these 
plane  laces. 

In  forming  the  epicycloidal  arc  Pa,  Fig.  2,  from 
equations,  it  must  oe  observed  that  AC  =  a,  CG 
=  X,  and  Ila  =  y.  The  hypocycloidal  arc  Qa  m 
described  by  means  of  its  equations,  which  are  tb 
the  equations  for  the  epicycloid,  except  that  foro 
be  rend  a  —  6,  and  tlie  sign  of  the  second  term  i& 
of  X  is  positive.  Here  BQ  =  a,  GC  =  6,  the  anj^ 
0,  BK  =:  X,  and  Ka  =  y. 

The  involutes  of  circles  which  were  propoM 
Robison  for  the  form  of  teeth,  have  some  advant 
the  constructions  above  mentioned,  inasmuch  as 
number  of  such  teeth  can  be  made  to  act  at 
time,  and  thus  the  pressure  on  each  is  diodnii 
order  to  describe  these  involutes^,  let  A  be  the 
the  wheel  and  B  that  of  the  pinion ;  let  ako  it 


)m«i  mai'  bd  cdiifi4oT«d  m  ptrt  of  Uit 

'irrlf  n\.>-*.    nii^i.'.i*   f    "^^'^i^f,  iO  l!pi- 


i>f  teelh  ID  Um 


II  a  conmiDn  normal  to  both : 

itriKf   C'svcl^  tithtT  will    nfuMv* 

■  d  m  that 

■  I  BY ;  iiiid  tliii  aii- 
-  to  f*iie  another  in 
Uiiisr  niiiu,  If  ml  ii;  of  AU  to  BC  t  COU- 
will  hta  milform, 

hrrtt  on  Natural  PfiOofiophy  *  fvoL 
Thiit  whtin   the   ti't'th  c^f  two  wh^^el* 


tfivtilutea  yf 
Ih  in  art  in  ^  on  ■ 


-   *he  relative  ve- 

',  or  iUa  \^lo- 

II  t ni  h  oilier, 

mjltirdis- 
.  » oT  cv>iittt€l  liuui  Uiv  Umi  joining  lh« 
|rw9'eir«^l^^  M'  one  wheel  muvest  in  (iiiT  con' 
iftrtiic*^  ■  [.  Iho  relatival  v«lotitie»  vs^ry 

•  af  til'  it*  IjtftWL^tn  I  Ik?  JinffulRr  di»- 

^•dilni,  ifi'^r  Tji«;  ^ertmnkvai  eflVti  of  friction 
be  QiotioQ  of  n  mut^bine  is  so  nine h  the  greater 
'  I  gjeatt'r. 
fft  v?h9v\  AC  ftfi^  maJu  to  at?t  on 
ll>eibrt  the  placi;  of  iiontact  arriveji 
ci^freji  uf  tiie  circka*  iind  to  con- 


H^,  C- 


f  r»  t/i  icvoIoUj>ii»  wluch  the  t  , 

*amt!  timi'  arc  viUppo«<(«d  lo  I 
^^^lI,  Lj-  ,  s  *hi^  will  of  the   whctif  inu-jl.  Lc    n:. 

V  fTHtf]  V  J  1 1  to  the  mujibcrii  of  re voluti<ina :  M  ^  i  * 

forp  thM!  V 

tti  A  H  of  the  wlieck  OA  ftiul  Ca 

thf  axes  'i  Ti-.  Et^  vMjsiiiv  tunc*,  of  which  0  in  llie  commoo 
icrtex  ;  and  let  AD,  BD,  ptTiJUiuIit^tilaj  to  CA  axtd  CB,  bo 
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^.i  tor  5O014'  time  ai^er  that  nrrivftl :  in  this 
Wm,  fr*>m  what  hm  been  bf fore  ^md,  thsit  fji^ 
fl«rt  hTpocjtloiii  formcil  by  any  j^ene ruling 
tOi  the  comrnvti  drcumfemnce  MN  of  the 
I  aim]  /k  ihould  t/e  part  of  an  upj cycloid 
^uncmtini^  t'irck*  rolling  on  the  convex 
iht  tAtiie  whtft^L  Th<*  portion  W  of  a 
n  frhould  hi*  pfttt  of  Hn  t'picyidoid  formed 
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the  raiiii  ol'the  Trheeli  on  Ihdr  i^xteri'-'  ''■— :  then  <'I1 
iviH  rcprcM-nt  the  line  in  \vhieh  tlie  co-  ■  Jis  of  tji<? 

two  cotiea  inav  be  supposed  to  be  in  ri,  ,  i  if«i  jjo^i- 
lioniuaybe  tlelt'iminrd.  since  it  ili' >  i.  i,  ^  ^  jvcn  iiri^s^ld 
AUB  mto  two  padb  ACy  and  Bt.'l>,  \v|m» --  smtn  have  la 
00^  alio  til  er  the  given  ratio  of  AX>  to  BDi  or  m  that 

sin.  1 ACD  ^  TnTiTDB  ^^'  1^*^^' 

The  eoincat  atiirraces  of  tjrc  whevl*  binnpf  eut  into  teeth 
havini?  directions  tending  to  the  point  C/the  whcda  witi 
tantuaily  act  npon  each  other  to  produce  re  volution* 

For  "iiniphcity,  Jet  it  In*  jiuimosed  tiiat  the  tt^etti  of  the* 
wheel  DE  are  iu  the  form  of  siiialJ  ccmical  slave/i  ori4pindie«* 
wliose  [ix*^s  and  convex  ssurfarTe)^  tend  lo  I  he  point  C;  then 
if  M  Bpindle  were  i*upfjosed  to  be  a  maUiemalieal  line,  the 
conical  lurfAce  described  by  nudi  hue  in  ItH  rtvoiutloti 
about  CB,  from  iht*  lime  that  it  iii  in  eon  tart  w^ith  the 
obhqiie  surface  of  DF,  would  be  the  form  to  be  given  to 
the  acting  wdes  of  the  teeth  t^n  tlie  latter  surface  ;  and  n. 
enrve  surface  of  like  form  iniii^ined  to  be  sitnateil  under 
die  surface  sio  described,  at  a  distance  from  it,  at  *^\tity 
point,  equal  to  the  seuiidiameter  of  the  conical  jipindle  at 
that  point  Mhe  spindle  havinj;*  a  |fiven  magnilnde)  will  be 
U  le  required  f i  -f  urc  o  f  t  h  e  ac  ti  ng  so  rfa  ees.  The  c  urv  c  1 1  n  is 
traced  by  either  ex1rcn>ily  of  tljc  axi^  of  a  ispirmile  duHng 
the  movement  is  calbd  aj^iiherieal  epicycloid^  being  on  tlio 
attrface  of  an  imii»ji nary  Kplit-re  ha v trig  C  ft>r  it»  centre* 

In  the  formation  of  Jtome  machiticrt  a  perft.H>tly  e^^tmbln 
motion  i«  not  required  j  and  in  jtnch  ctuea  the  wheeljii  aj\j 
either  divided  by  Uie  teeUi  unequally  on  the  c ire n in- 
ference, or  thfi  axle*  cm  which  they  revolve  are  placed  at 
certain  distunces  from  the  matheuniticaJ  centres  of  the 
wheeb. 

The  principal  writer*  on  the  matliematical  princioleii  of 
the  teeth  of  wheeU  are.  La  Hia*.  'Tm\\^  de«  EpicyckVfdea  ;* 
Cfttmia,  *Cours  de  Mathi^miiliqup;'  and  Euler,  »Novi 
Comment.  Petrop/ 

WHETSI'ONH:,  a  smootli  flat  Rtoiie  U!ied  Ibr  uhrtttn^ 
or  sharpeninsf  edeed  itiutniimcntiby  frietion.     Wlwt«toneis 
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which  are  lometimei  called  honeSt  are  made  of  various 
kinds  of  hard  close-grained  stone,  and  are  moistened,  when* 
in  use,  with  either  on  or  water.  The  latter  is  preferred  by 
some,  for  giving  a  keener  edge  to  cutting  instruments ; 
but  as  it  allows  closer  contact  between  the  stone  and  the 
nietal,  it  does  not  appear  so  well  adapted  for  producing  a 
very  smooth  surface.  The  proper  use  of  a  wnptstone  in- 
volves a  degree  of  skill  ana  dexterity  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  much  practice.  To  enable  those  who  are  in- 
experienced in  the  use  of  a  common  whetstone  to  set  or 
sharpen  razoi-s,  pen-knives,  &c.  with  facility,  Mr.  Fayrer, 
of  Pentonville,  contrived  some  years  since  a  hone  consist- 
ing of  a  flat  smooth  bar  of  brass,  of  convenient  length,  the 
ends  of  which  are  flled  into  round  pivots,  which  rest  in 
bearings  attached  to  the  mounting  of  the  hone.  One  side 
of  the  bar  is  made  smoother  than  the  other,  and  in  order 
to  use  the  hone,  the  roughest  side  is  first  turned  upper- 
most and  smeared  with  a  little  oil  and  powdered  oil-stone. 
The  razor  or  other  instrument  is  then  applied  as  to  an  or- 
dinary whetstone ;  but  as  the  bar  which  forms  a  substitute 
for  the  stone  is  pivoted,  it  will  apply  itself  accurately  to  the 
face  of  the  instrument,  although  that  may  not  be  properly 
held.  Alter  a  few  strokes  on  the  rough  side,  the  bar  is 
turned  over,  and  the  operation  repeated  upon  the  smoother 
side,  with  finer  powder  of  either  the  same  kind  of  stone 
or  of  that  known  as  water  of  Ayr  stone.  As  the  whetting 
proceeds,  the  powder  becomes  finer  and  finer,  and  there- 
fore tends  gradually  to  increase  the  fineness  of  the  edge. 
For  convenience,  the  mounting  of  the  hone  is  provided 
v^ith  two  small  boxes  to  contain  a  supply  of  powdered 
stone. 

WHEY.    [Chersb.1 

WHICHCOTE,  BENJAMIN,  D.D.,  was  the  sixth  son 
of  Christopher  Whichcote,  Esq.,  of  Whichcote  Hall,  in  the 
parish  of  Stoke,  Shropshire,  and  was  bom  there  11th 
March,  1010.  He  studied  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  in  1620,  and  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  in  1633.  Having  taken  holy  orders  in 
1636,  he  soon  after  set  up  an  afternoon  Sunday  lecture  in 
Trinity  Church,  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  Univer- 
sity preachers.  Meanwhile  he  had  attained  distinguished 
reputation  as  a  college  tutor.  In  1643,  being  presented  by 
his  college  to  the  living  of  North  Cadbury,  in  Somerset- 
shire, which  vacated  nis  fellowship,  he  went  to  reside 
there,  and  married ;  but  early  in  tne  next  year,  on  the 
ejection  of  Dr.  Samuel  Collins  from  the  provostship  of 
King's  College  by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  Whichcote, 
whose  principles  were  less  rigid  or  uncomplying,  though 
scarcely  a  greater  friend  to  the  existing  order,  or  disorder, 
in  church  and  slate,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1649,  he  was  in  that  year, 
or  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Collins,  presented  by  his 
college  to  the  rectory  of  Milton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on 
which  he  resigned  his  Sliropshire  living.  At  the  Restora- 
tion Dr.  Whichcote  was  removed  from  his  provostship  by 
the  new  government,  rather  to  mark  their  disapprobation 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  induction  than  from  dislike  of 
the  man  or  his  conduct ;  for  he  had  never  signed  the  Cove- 
nant, nor  taken  part  in  any  of  the  violent  proceedings  of 
the  times.  He  retained  his  rectory  of  Milton,  and,  coming 
up  to  London,  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Anne's,  Black- 
friars.  From  this  church  he  was  burned  out  by  the  great 
fire  in  1666;  but  two  years  after  he  was  presented  by  the 
crown  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  on  the  pro- 
motion of  Dr.  Williams  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  He 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Cudworth,  master  of  Christ's  College,  in  May, 
1683. 

Dr.  Whichcote  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  heads,  if  not  the 
chief  founder,  of  what  is  called  the  Latitudinarian  school 
of  English  divines,  as  holding  those  views  of  Christianity 
which  attribute  least  importance  to  minute  points  of  doc- 
trine, and  are  favourable  to  the  largest  comprehension  of 
such  as  hold  a  few  principles  conceived  to  be  alone  funda- 
mental and  essential,  But  it  was  principally  by  his  preach- 
ing and  other  oral  teaching  thai  Dr.  Whichcote  aiffused 
his  opinions  while  alive.  An  8vo.  volume  of  his  *  Obser- 
vations and  Apophthegms,'  taken  down  from  his  own 
mouth  by  one  of  his  pupils,  was  published  in  1668,  and 
passed  at  least  through  two  editions.  The  first  selection 
of  his  sermons  was  published,  in  8vo.,  in  1698,  by  the  third 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  author  of  the  *  Characteristics,*  with 
a  preface  in  wliien  he  recommeDded  them  as  making  reli- 


gion to  consist  rather  in  natural  goodness  of  d 
than  in  anything  either  divinely  revealed  or  havii 
to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life, 
lection  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in    12m o. 

£  receded  by  a  recommendatory  epistle  from 
Ir.  William  Wishart,  principal  of  the  univen 
Meanwhile  three  more  volumes  of  Whichcote" 
had  been  published  from  the  original  manuscript, 
by  Dr.  Jetfery,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  a  ftl 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  1707.  A  new  cditi 
whole  appeared  at  Aberdeen,  in  1751,  in  4 
under  the  superintendence  of  Drs.  Campbell  ai 
There  is  also  a  volume  of  *  Moral  and  Kt;ligi< 
risms,'  collected  from  Whichcote'a  manuscri] 
was  first  published  in  1703,  by  JefE^ry,  and 
re-edited,  with  additions,  in  1753,  by  Dr.  Willi 
Dr.  Whichcote,  who  was  possessed  of  conside 
perty  besides  his  endowments,  was  a  pema 
active  benevolence  and  charity,  and  was  emin 
tinguished  for  his  command  of  temper,  and  gen 
lence  of  character. 

WHIG.  In  the  article  Tory  (xxv.  82)  is  c 
account  of  the  origin  of  that  term,  given  by  Rb 
in  his  *Examen.'  In  his  Life  of  his  brother 
Keeper  Guildford,  subsequently  written.  North 
have  heard  his  lordship  discourse  much  of  ig 
distinctions,  and  particularly  that  of  Whig  an* 
have  given  the  nistory  of  this  party  distinct 
"  Examen ;"  where  I  have  showed  that  the  faction 
game,  and  not  the  loyal  party,  as  some  now  i 
suade  us ;  so  shall  say  only,  that  when  the  Excl 
to  disinherit  the  Duke  of  V ork,  was  brought  foi 
factious  people  and  their  libels  chimed  in  to  d 
duke ;  and  among  other  topics,  that  of  entert 
Irishmen  was  one.  Whereupon  his  friends  we 
bogtrotters,  wild  Irish,  or,  which  means  the  sa 
Tories.  And  there  was  such  a  pregnancy  of  co 
that  word  as  made  it  current ;  and  the  loyalists 
every  turn,  with  the  epithets  of  damned,  confoi 
the  like.  His  lordship  observed  tliat  the  loy 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  tne  name,  but  took  and  ov 
their  honour ;  which  he  said  was  the  best  way  t 
the  wicked  intent  of  the  other  side,  which  was  ' 
ignominy  upon  them.  And  so  tlie  primitive 
(fid ;  for  that  which  the  heathen  cast  in  their  fa 
greatest  reproach,  they  accounted  their  g1orj% ' 
the  cross.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Tones 
payment  by  the  term  Whig'  (vol.  i.,  404-407;. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  Ihry  is  said  to  be 
word  Tbree^  that  is,  Give  me,  which  was  the  su 
surrender  used  by  the  banditti  to  whom  the  ; 
originally  applied.  In  Burton's  *  Parliament ar>' 
210),  under  date  of  June  10th,  1057,  in  a  ileba 
state  of  Ireland,  Major  Morgan  is  reported  as  sa; 
have  three  beasts  to  destroy  that  lay  burthens 
First  is  a  public  Tory,  on  whose  head  we  lay 
40/.  upon  a  private  Tory.  Your  army  cannot  ca 
the  Irish  bring  them  m ;  brothers  and  cousin 
another's  throats.  Second  beast  is  a  priest,  on  w 
we  lay  10/. ;  if  he  be  eminent,  more.  Third  beast 
on  whom  we  lay  5/.  a  head,  if  a  dog ;  10/.  if  a  b 
a  public  Tor)'  here  is  probably  meant  a  leader  e 
by  a  private,  one  of  the  common  banditti.  It: 
unlikely  that  Tory  island,  on  the  coast  of  Doncga 
other  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Shannon  ar 
may  have  derived  their  names  from  having  been 
strongholds  of  these  lawless  bands. 

Of  the  two  terms,  it  was  Tory,  acconling  to  N 
was  first  applied  as  a  political  nickname  ;  and  tl 
bably  a  correct  statement  in  so  far  as  regards  thei 
ment  in  that  sense  in  England  after  the  Kcbtorati 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  in  1679,  atter  the 
tion  which  defeated  the  first  exclusion  bill  (27th  J 
the  two  pai-tics  called  at  first  Petitioners  and  i 
(that  is,  petitioners  for  pariiament  being  rcassen 
signers  of  counter-petitions  expressing  abhorretM 
proceedings  of  the  exclusionists),  were  soon  alter  d 
derisively  or  contumeliously  by  one  another  W 
Tories.  After  various  other  epithets  had  been  td* 
abandoned,  as  not  sufficiently  bitter  or  contempi 
Tories  retorted  upon  their  opponents,  who  had  gi 
that  name,  by  the  term  Whig, '  which,'  says  Nor 
'  Examen,'  *  was  very  significative,  as  well  as  lei 
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There  can  bt ! 
Iciw  Knavei'  of  v 
val*  XX i*,  p.  RUJ 

Gmgnrnkiml  0r>/n1(ufifj«,«— Very  wide.  I>»itmsfk, 
Sweden^  Narwtij.  Lapland.  FartK?  I^landj*;  Icelanit  Gt^^-' 
mtmy,  IlfrMiiml,  France  (but  more  eommoii  in  Holfand 
than  in  Fmno«  or  tVermftnv)*  Jh»iy»  Spuiu,  i^ovrnt'f*.  ^fa- 
deira,  find  tin*  line  of  North  Al>ica.  Aaia— Ciiuciiuf^ 
Ilima)        *'     iitjiins,  Ben-    "        '  f  ipan. 

Inn  I  Ltlamki  I  l  in  Clrknry  a«d  Bbft- 

\'  utTurs  m«*t  plcntii'lis    i:  Mtmntti 

tlr.    ^: :-j  01  Hm  nodhwaTd  ttud  itmLl.„...a  ;.,.«,Tfiliofi  j 

bnt  they  have  b<^cn  seen  occasionally  on  otir  ihorei  in 
xvinttT* 

IhMu^  Food,  *y c^Thiiir  fi>tjd  coiwists  of  in^eeti,  wm^M 
mi*tace«nji,  arid  worms :  they  breed  in  the  tJortlf :  t!i«  ne*t 
w  exposed  oTj  wild  heaths  and  mooj^^  and  the  nttmber  of 
egSP**  whitb  iifts  dark  olive-brnvvM,  blotclied  %tith  darker 
brovTn^  posir'shap^d,  ^m\  strongly  rt^cmhlitig  tho^e  of  the 
Covlijw,  bnt  smiiller,  h  generally,  fonr:  they  «n^  sim^it 
as  d^Iicacieii.  In  habits  and  mantuT  tht^  Whimbrel  reiM^m* 
h!i?«  !b^  Curlew,  hut  the  l^o  pp»^cie§  do  not  atjp^fu'  to 
itB»oemte,  though  the  nesta  of  both  bavi^  been  found  at 
no  "Very  rrtnt  distance  from  each  othf<r.  Tlie  note  of 
the  Whimhrel  resembleB,  aceoniing  to  thosic  who  hnvt;  at- 
ti^ndL-^i  to  it,  the  syMablea  ieftij,  Mttj^  hft^  kK  rftpidlf  rs- 
ptated. 

In  the  Portraits  tfOrjiitmu;  the  folfowir^  quttmlti  ay- 
j>ifar»  untlcr  the  fJetirf?  of  the  CuHm\  which  was  Mgmy 
e^tei^med  for  Uits  tahl*:^ 

•  [W  mti  *rtor  !p  r  ■  -  V  -  '  '-  "- 
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WUmbiel. 

WHIN.    [Ulex.] 

WHINGHAT,  Saxicola  rubetra,  Auct.,  Moiacilla  rube- 
ira,  linn. 

Descriotion.'-OidMale.'—To^  of  the  head,  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  upper  pJBurts  of  the  body,  blackish-brown  ;  each 
feather  with  a  wide  border  of  rusty-yellow ;  above  the  eyes 
an  elon^ted  streak  of  white,  reaching  to  the  occiput ; 
throat  and  longitudinal  streak  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
pure  white ;  front  of  the  neck  and  breast  fine  bright  rust^r ; 
a  great  spot  on  the  wings  and  tail  of  pure  white;  extremity 
of  tail,  as  well  as  the  two  middle  auills,  and  all  the  shafts, 
blackish-brown.    Length  nearljr  five  inches. 

Female.— Wiih  yellowish-white  wherever  the  male  has 
pure  white ;  the  white  space  on  the  wing  less,  and  all  the 
feathers  with  a  small  brown  spot ;  the  rust  of  the  breast  ik 
less  pure,  and  the  lower  parts,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  tail,  are  rusty  white. 

The  Young  have  white  and  greyish  spots  all  over  their 
plumag[e. 

This  is  the  Grand  Traquet,  Traquet^  Groulardy  Tarter, 
Thyon,  Semel  (in  Lorraine),  of  the  French ;  Grosser  File- 
genfanger^  Gestettenschlager^  and  Braunkehliger  Stein- 
schmatzer^  of  the  Germans;  Salta-bastone  con  la  gola 
bianca'  and  Stiaccino  of  the  Italians;  Furzechat  and 
Blackberry-eater  of  the  modem  British ;  and  Clochder  yr 
eithin  of  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Norway,  Sweden,  tempe- 
rate Russia,  but  not  Siberia :  all  southern  Europe  to  the 
Mediterranean  shore :  common  in  Smyrna  in  winter  (Strick- 
land). In  the  British  Islands  they  are  generally,  but  not 
numerously,  diffused  in  the  summer ;  have  been  seen  in  the 
Hebrides,  but  are  not  recorded  as  having  visited  Orkney  or 
Shetland.  They  arrive  here  about  the  nuddle  of  April,  but, 
unlike  the  Stonechats,  always,  as  a  general  rule,  depart 
in  autumn.  Mr.  Yarrell  observes  that  the  similarity  in 
various  points  between  the  two  species  has  induced  a  par- 
tial belief  that  the  Whinchats,  as  well  as  the  Stonechats, 
remain  here  during  the  winter,  but  he  is  not  aware  of  more 
than  two  authentic  instances  of  the  Whinchat  being  seen 
here  in  that  season  :  Mr.  Ncvill  Wood  records  one,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  H.  Barlow,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  mild 
winter  of  1833.  The  last-named  observer  saw  it  hopping 
about  near  some  furze-bushes  in  his  neighbourhood,  on  the 
15th  of  January  and  20th  of  February,  but  only  on  those 
two  occasions,  though  the  common  was  visited  on  every 
clear  day  m  those  two  months.  The  Rev.  Robert  Holds- 
worth,  of  Brixham,  gave  Mr.  Yarrell  the  other  instance :  in 
a  path  near  his  residence  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dart, 
in  one  of  the  warmest  spots  in  England,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman found  a  Whinchat  dead  during  a  very  severe  frost 
on  the  20th  January,  1829.    The  wind  was  north-east. 

Habits,  Food,  «J<c.— The  flight  of  the  Whinchat  is  undu- 
lating, and  it  flits  from  bush  to  bush,  perching  on  one  of 
the  topmost  twigs.  Furze  commons  are  its  favourite  haunts. 
Worms,  insects,  small  shell-molluiks,  and  slugs  form  its 
principal  food,  but  it  also  eats  berries.  The  nest  resembles 
that  of  the  Stonechat,  and  is  formed  of  dry  grass  stalks  and 
a  little  mo3B,  the  lining  being  finer  bents  or  stalks.    It  is 


usually  placed  on  the  ground ;  Mr.  Sweet  styi  tha 
birds  cover  it  with  dry  grass,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
without  watching  them.  The  eggs  are  five  or  nx 
her,  bluish-green,  with  a  few  small  dull  reddii 
specks.  There  are  generally  two  broods,  the  fiisl 
ingtowards  the  end  of  May. 

The  song  is  veiy  pleasing,  and  resembles,  aco 
Bechstein,  that  of  the  Goldfinch ;  and  the  bird 
not  onlv  during  the  day,  but  in  the  evening*  and  m 
at  nieht.  Mr.  Sweet  says,  that  such  as  are  cang! 
may  oe  taught  any  tune,  or  will  learn  the  song  ol 
thevhear,  but  he  does  not  think  their  ovm  f^ood. 
he  bred  from  the  nest  learnt  the  song  of  the  MTh 
Redstart,  Willow  Wren,  Ni^tingale,  and  MisK 
which  it  frequently  heard  singing  in  a  neighbomini 
Of  this  latter  song  it  was  so  fond,  that  Mr.  Swen 
quently  obliged  to  put  his  favourite  out  of  the  n 
being  able  to  bear  its  loud  notes.  He  speaks  of  i 
best  bird  he  ever  kept  of  any  kind:  it  san^  thswl 
through,  and  varied  its  song  continually ;  its  onlj ' 
its  strong  voice. 

Whinchats  become,  like  the  Wheatear,  very  it 
gust,  and,  though  smaller,  are  equally  delicate 
table. 

In  the  Portraits  d'Oyseaux  the  following  qi 
printed  under  the  flg^ure  of  this  species : — 

'  Es  rammiUts  dea  bobmoi  kochc  VrnXif 
IncetMmment  le  Traqaet  on  Taiirr  i 
Et  le  vojrant  fana  cem*  vartor. 
Comme  un  timqaet  do  moulia  ou  rappolle** 


y^ 


The  Wliiachat :  upper  figure,  female ;  lower, 

WHIP-POOR-WILI^  Caprimulgus  vocifena, 
genus  Antrostomus,  Grould. 

Description. — Bill  blackish;  mouth  very  Isr; 
flesh-colour  within,  armed  along  the  sides  with  m 
lon^,  thick  bristles,  the  longest  extending  more  tl 
an  inch  beyond  the  i>oint  of  the  bill.  Eyes  bluii 
Plumage  above  variegated  with  black,  brownii 
and  rust  colour,  sprinkled  and  powdeitni  with  m 
minute  streaks  and  spots.  Upper  part  of  the  he 
brownish-grey,  marked  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  < 
with  others  passing  out  from  it.  Back  darkei 
streaked  with  lighter  colour.  Scapulars  veiy  li^^ 
ish-white,  variegated  with  a  few  oblique  black  spd 
rounded  (ten  feathers,  external  1^  inch  shorter  th 
in  the  middle),  the  three  outer  feathers  on  each  lid 
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Virgima,  tul  m  Ui'j  :  txitiRhTiji:  up  the  batikt*  of 

the  Mi*i5L?«ippi  to  the  iirtth  degree.  Arnveii  in  Georgia 
and  Louiftisina  about  tht^  nuddli.*  of  Mujirb,  and  in  Viri^^initi 
early  in  April.  ReUres  li-ani  the  United  Stateii.  probably 
to  winter  in  aonie  part  of  the  tropicd  continent,  about  the 
middle  of  Ans^ust. 

H^bits^  Fofid^  4"c» — Fiymg  low  and  skimtning  a  few  fi*et 
above  the  snrlace  of  tlie  ground i  It  Aeftle»  on  lo^  and 
fences*  trom  whicb  it  pnrauefi  the  ^)  ing  niotb»  &nd  Ini^uetA 
on  whioh  in  feeds  ;  sometimei  Baihu!^  nearer  the  eaitht  it 
abi^his  to  pick  up  a  beelJe,  or  floltera  round  the  trunk «f  & 
tiee  in  search  of  any  inject  that  m&y  be  Draw  I  in  tr  on  the 
baik.  Mr,  Nul tall,  who  ibus  describes  ita  mode  of  takinir 
i!a  prey,  adds,  that,  like  the  >^pecie»  above  de&cribi;d*  it 
corumenees  ita  ai a pdar  serenade  of  Chuck- IViWif^U'td(*m 
in  the  evening  aoan  aft^r  aun*et,  continniu|f  the  cry  with 
short  interruptiona  for  several  hmu^  and  renewini^  it 
towards  morning  lill  the  opening  daw^K  The  tone*  nre 
islower,  louder, aad  more  JViit  than  lbo*to  of  tbt;  /I "A/p-pJor- 
ff;>7/,  and  may  be  heard  on  a  >«riil  «vunui^  tor  half  a  mile, 
'The  species,  aayi  Mr.  NuttaJl  in  contmtmtion,  '  i*  par- 
ticularly numeroua  in  the  vaiit  forest*  of  the  Mjiaiaaippi, 
where,  throughout  thtt  evenine;,  itu  erhoing  notea  are  hoaxd 
in  the  soUtasy^  f^leutJ*  and  Irum  thft  mrronndipK  and  lilent 
liillsj  beeomirsg  almost  inccsAant  dunug  \ht  sbimn^  of  the 
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the  contracted  section  becomes,  by  the  laws  of  hydrodyna- 
mics, greater  than  that  of  the  river  above  A  B.  Then  the 
particles  of  water  within  the  space  aCc,  rushing  towards 
a  c,  in  consequence  probably  of  vacuities  between  the  par- 


ticles which  are  advancing  with  an  accelerated  motion 
along  that  line,  the  surface  within  that  space  becomes  de- 
pressed, and  the  particles  about  D  descend  into  the  space 
by  their  gravity.  It  follows  that  there  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency of  the  waters  fiom  D  towards  C  a,  and  from  C  towards 
ac.  besides  the  current  in  the  direction  ac;  and  by  the 
action  of  the  forces  in  these  directions  the  revolving  motion 
takes  place.  Whirlpools  are  continually  being  formed  in  this 
manner,  and  are  carried  to  some  distance  down  the  river 


by  the  general  current. 
Whirlpools  may  in  like  i 


i  may  m  like  manner  be  formed  at  the  same 
time,  below  ^,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  if  this 
should  have  a  similar  form  to  the  bank  between  A  and  C : 
or  the  stream  a  c  may  be  reflected  from  E,  should  there  be 
a  contraction  at  that  place,  and  whirlpools  may  be  formed 
in  the  enlarj^ement  beyond,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Precisely  in  like  manner  are  formed  the  whirlpools  or  eddies 
at  Ihe  shoulders  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  when  the  breadth 
of  the  river  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  cause  its  surface 
above  the  bridge  to  be  considerably  higher  than  the  surface 
below. 

Under  these  whirlpools  the  bed  of  the  river  must  evi- 
dently sustain  less  pressure  than  takes  place  on  the  parts 
about  them :  consequently  the  water  under  the  bed,  acting 
hydrostatically  upwards,  may  lift  up  the  earth  and  stones, 
and  thus  undermme  the  piers ;  or  it  may  blow  up  the  piles 
driven  for  the  formation  of  dams.  By  this  cause  the  acci- 
dents which  occur  in  hydraulic  operations  are  frequently 
produced. 

Inequalities  in  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  a  river  must  evi- 
dently give  rise  to  vertical  whirlpools  by  the  reflexion  of 
the  water  from  the  ascending  slopes  ;  the  particles  then 
take  an  oblique  direction  upwards,  so  as  to  rise  like  a  wave 
above  the  general  surface  :  also  a  sudden  depression  of  the 
bed  will  produce  a  vertical  whirlpool  in  the  lower  part, 
nearly  as  the  horizontal  whirlpools  before  mentioned  are 
supposed  to  have  been  formed. 

WHIRLWIND  is  a  violent  movement  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  circular  or  spiral  direction  about  an  axis,  the  latter 
having  at  the  same  time,  as  is  now  generally  believed,  a 
progressive  motion,  rectilinear  or  curvilinear,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  or  sea. 

The  tornados  of  North  America  and  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  typhoons  in  the  sea  of  China,  have  long 
been  known  as  violent  tempests  in  which  the  wind  has  a 
revolving  motion  about  certain  axes;  but  these  terms  are 
commonly  applied  to  such  storms  as  are  of  short  duration 
and  comparatively  of  small  extent,  the  diameters  of  the 
vortices  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  one  or  two 
miles.  It  is  now  ascertained,  by  such  evidence  as  leaves 
scarcely  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  in  all  or  most  of  the 
great  storms  which  agitate  the  atmosphere  the  wind  has  a 
rotatory  movement,  and  that  the  diameter  bf  the  circle 
within  which  the  gjTation  is  performed  is  sometimes  equal 
in  extent  to  several  hundred  miles :  in  great  whirlwinds 
the  axis  appears  to  be  either  vertical  or  nearly  so,  but  in 
those  of  small  extent  its  inclination  is  often  inconsiderable, 
and  it  is  sometimes  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeeth  century  the  re- 
volving motion  of  the  wind,  during  the  great  hurricanes 
which  take  place  in  the  West  Indies,  appears  to  have  been 
noticed ;  and  in  a  description  of  them,  which  was  given 
at  that  time  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,*  it  is  stated 
that,  alter  a  cessation  of  the  trade-winds,  the  storm  begins 
from  the  north ;  that  the  wind  alter vvards  goes  round  to  the 
north-west  and  then  to  the  south,  the  storm  subsiding 
when  the  wiixl  comes  to  the  south-east :  and  in  Colonel 
Capper's  work  on  the  *  Winds  and  Monsoons,'  which  was 
pubiished  in  1801,  the  gyratory  nature  of  the  storms  in 
tlic  East  Indian  seas  is  inferred  from  the  recorded  changes 


in  the  directions  of  the  wind  during  the  ftorn 
and  1770.  Whirlwind  storms  appear  howerei 
been  then  considered  as  local  and  temporaiy;  si 
to  Mr.  Redfield,  of  New  .York,  the  discoveiy 
have  a  progressive  as  well  as  a  revolving  mo 
Franklin  ascertained  that  the  stonn  which  be  wi 
Philadelphia  in  1743,  took  a  certain  time  to  tnr 
ton,  but  he  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  and,  ih 
taken  estimate  of  the  distance  between  those 
opinion  of  the  rate  of  movement  is  now  koo 
erroneous. 

Though  the  fact  of  a  rerolvinr  motion  of  t 
great  storms  may  now  be  considered  as  eitab 
must  be  admitted  that  the  cause  of  the  lotstioB 
obscurity.  Dr.  Hare,  of  the  University  of  Pm 
who  considers  the  rotatory  movement  as  accida 
gests  that  electrical  discharges  between  tbe  a 
clouds  are*the  immediate  causes  of  storms  lifgr 
to  an  extrication  of  heat  and  a  precipitatiot  d 
vapours:  partial  rarefactions  are  thus  supposslt 
duced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere,  in  eOB 
of  which  currents  of  air  ascend  from  the  nub 
earth  and  other  currents  rush  from  different  ns 
horizon  to  supply  the  deficiency  at  the  spots  »oi 
the  air  ascended.  The  agency  of  electricity  is  I 
manifest  in  storms ;  but,  whatever  be  the  csum 
of  air  are  freauently,  as  at  the  changes  of  the  n» 
Ihe  £ast  Indian  seas,  impelled  obliquely  agi 
other,  and  thus  rotatory  motions  in  the  atmos] 
be  produced,  exactly  as  eddies  or  whirlpools  are 
currents  of  water.    fWHiRLPOOL.] 

Mr.  Redfield,  in  nis  '  Observations  on  Ston 
*  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophies 
1841,  offers  an  opinion  that  generally  during  a 
is,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere,  a  spiral 
dining  downwards  and  towards  the  centre;  i 
higher  regions  a  like  spiral  motion  inclining  u] 
towards  the  exterior.  He  adds  that,  in  stona 
extent,  there  is  sometimes  found  a  considerable 
which  the  winds  are  moderate  and  blow  in  vai 
tions.  These  characters  of  a  revolving  storm 
be  verified  by  the  manner  in  which  trees  were 
during  the  hurricane  which  occurred  in  New 
in  June,  1835;  when,  about  the  centre,  bodii 
weight  were  carried  spirally  upwards,  and,  c 
sides  of  the  storm's  path,  the  trees  were  thrown 
directions.  It  is  observed  that  when  a  storm 
lently,  the  doors  and  windows  of  houses  are  ol 
outwards,  either  from  the  centrifugal  force  cai 
revolving  motion,  or  from  the  expansion  of  the 
when  a  temporary  rarefaction  taKes  place  on  tt 
and  from  the  movements  of  the  clouds  it  ap] 
that  a  storm,  in  passing  over  a  place,  is  in  a< 
considerable  altitude  before  it  descends  to 
surface. 

That  a  whirlwind  may  have  a  promssive  m 
revolving  motion  maybe  easily  understood  il 
served  that,  as  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropic 
moves  from  east  to  west  witli  respect  to  the  sur 
land  or  sea,  it  may,  aller  crossing  the  Atlantic  i 
oceans,  be  arrested  in  its  progress  westward  b} 
nents  of  America  and  Asia,  and  deflected  from 
wards  the  poles  of  the  earth :  the  whirlwinds 
electricity  or  otherwise  in  the  general  current 
consequently  be  carried  with  the  deflected  brs 
high  northern  and  southern  latitudes;  and  it 
sionally  happen  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
forces,  the  path  of  the  axis  of  a  revolving  ston 
branch  is  a  curve  line  like  a  segment  of  a  cirel 
bola.  Sir  John  Herschel,  at  the  meeting  oft 
Association  in  1838,  suggested  that  the  GulM 
be  the  cause  of  the  nearly  parabolic  curves- si 
the  paths  of  the  storms  on  the  coast  of  North 
the  paths  nearly  coincide  with  the  course  of  thi 
and  the  warmtn  of  the  water,  by  increasing  thi 
ture  of  the  air  above  it,  must  disturb  the  e<iiii 
the  atmosphere,  and  maintain  the  storms  whicfa 
origin  in  a  lower  latitude. 

It  is  evident  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  i 
storm  must  be  the  greatest  and  the  least  ntjgn 
opposite  sides  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  in  a  diami 
is  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  that  axis;  (otC 
the  direction  of  the  revolving  current  oonspirei 
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of  August,  1837.  Details  of  the  circumstances  attending 
it  have  been  given  at  length,  with  a  chart  of  its  course,  by 
Col.  Reid,  in  his  work  on  storms ;  and  it  appears  that  it 
was  first  felt  in  lat.  IT  SO'  N.,  about  400  miles  eastward 
of  Antigua,  though  it  may  have  had  its  origin  still  farther 
eastward. 

By  the  eflfects  experienced  at  different  points  on  the 
ocean,  Col.  Reid  concludes  that  the  centre  or  axis  of  the 
storm  advanced  at  first  from  east  to  west  nearly ;  and  after 
moving  in  that  direction  about  two  days,  it  turned  towards 
the  north-west,  as  if  the  storm  had  been  abruptly  deflected 
from  the  land ;  and  when  the  whirlwind  ceased  to  be  no- 
ticed, it  was  passing  eastward  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
south  of  Newfoundland.  On  the  18th  of  August,  a  ship, 
named  the  Rawlins,  was  becalmed  for  an  hour  in  lat. 
'SO"  30'  N.  nearly ;  at  that  time  another,  named  the  Calypso, 
above  three  degrees  northward  of  the  Rawlins,  was  thrown 
on  her  beam  ends  with  the  wind  successively  at  N.W.,  W., 
and  S.W. ;  and  a  ship,  named  the  Sophia,  situated  about 
as  far  towards  the  north-east  of  the  Rawlins,  evidently 
eastward  of  the  storm's  centre,  experienced  the  hurricane 
from  the  E.N.E.,  E.,  and  E.S.E.     Previously  to  the  tcm- 

{)orary  calm,  the  wind  at  the  place  of  the  Rawlins  had 
)een  N.E.  by  E.  and  N.,  and  afterwards  it  suddenly 
changed  to  the  S.W.  These  circumstances  sufficiently  in- 
dicate that  the  whirlwind  had  then  a  progressive  motion 
towards  the  north-west,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rotation  in 
the  direction  of  the  points  N.,  W.,  S.,  E.  On  the  20th  of 
August  the  wind  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  Sophia  ap- 
peared to  veer  back,  first  to  the  east,  and  subsequently  to 
the  north ;  and  since  at  this  time  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  hurricane  had  changed  from  a  south-west  to  a 
north-east  direction,  the  veering  of  the  wind  admits  of 
being  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  Sophia  had 
then  fallen  into  the  western  semicircle  of  the  wnirlwind, 
while  the  latter,  still  revolving  in  the  same  direction,  passed 
over  her. 

That  independent  whirlwinds  occasionally  interfere  with 
each  other  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  voyage  of  the  Castries  from  St.  Lucia  to  England 
in  the  same  year  (1837).  This  ship,  between  the  14th  and 
25th  of  August,  sailed  nearly  from  south  to  north  on  the 
chord  of  the  arc  described  by  the  centre  of  the  great  hurri- 
cane just  mentioned.  On  the  14th  and  13th,  in  about  the 
18th  degree  of  north  latitude,  where  the  wind  usually  blows 
from  the  cast,  she  felt  a  gale,  which  at  first  came  from 
S.S.W.,  and  afterwards  changed  to  S.E.,  as  if  she  had 
crossed  the  eastern  side  of  a  storm  revolving:  in  the  direc- 
tion N.,  W.,  S.,  E.,  and  whose  centre  was  moving  nearly 
from  east  to  west :  this  was  in  fact  the  said  hurricane  near 
the  place  where  it  was  first  observed.  The  Cjistries  then 
sailed  northward  with  fair  weather  till  August  IMth,  when, 
in  lat.  35°  46'  N.  and  in  long.  57**  40'  W.  nearly,  she  was 
overtaken  by  a  whirlwind  which  passed  over  her.  Now 
this  could  not  have  been  the  great  hunicane  before  men- 
tioned, since  at  that  time  the  latter  had  passed  beyond  the 
spot  towards  the  N.E.,  and  the  rotation  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity must  have  caused  at  the  place  a  west  wind  to  be 
felt ;  whereas  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  ship  was  at 
first  from  E.S.E.,  subsequently  changing  to  N.E.,  N.,  and 
N.W. :  the  ship  must  evidently  therctbre  have  been  then  in 
the  north-eastern  side  of  a  whirlwind  coming  up  from  the 
S.E..and  revolving,  like  the  others,  in  the  direction  N.,W., 
S.,  E.  This  whiriwind  must  have  fallen  into  the  track 
pursued  by  the  former,  and  probably  both  became  after- 
wards blended  together. 

Mr.  Redfield,  of  New  York,  Professor  Dove,  of  Beriin, 
and  Colonel  Reid,  in  England,  independently  of  each 
other,  and  neariy  at  the  same  time,  ascertained,  from  the 
accounts  of  persons  who  had  navigated  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, that  in  the  whirlwind  storms  of  those  regions  the 
rotation  takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  cardinal  points  N., 
E.,  S.,  W.,  or  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  rotations  are 
made  in  the  North  Atlantic ;  the  axis  of  the  storm  having 
also  a  progressive  motion  from  the  equator  obliquely 
towards  the  south  pole.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  storm  near  the  isle  of  Rodriguez,  !•  ebruary, 
18U7,  in  which  the  Blenheim,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Thomas 
Troubridge,  foundered :  for  it  is  observwl  by  Col.  Reid, 
that  the  Harrier,  brig  of  war  (one  of  tlie  squadron),  by 
scudding  before  the  wind  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, described  about  three-quarters  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  in  the  order  just  mentioned.    And  since 


the  shipt  ilrst  reeeiTed  the  wind  from  the  norti 
may  be  inferred  that*  by  sailing  eouth-westwaid  k 
the  storm  advanced,  they  actually  overtook  it  at  i 
east  side.  A  like  circunuitance  occuired  to  the  A 
tune  during  its  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the  Cape 
From  a  French  account  of  the  hunicane  which  w] 
the  Mauritius  in  March,  1818,  it  appears  that  1 
began  early  in  the  morning  to  blow  from  S.S.E. 
but  in  about  an  hour  it  changed  to  the  east ;  aad 
break  it  became  N.N.E.  and  N.,  and  when  th 
ceased  it  blew  from  the  N.W.  These  circunutw 
cate  a  rotation  in  the  order  N.,  K,  S.,  W.,  aUmt 
passing  a  little  way  to  the  north  of  the  island,  fm 
east  to  south-west. 

But  the  most  remarkable  storm  which  Colonel  I 
investigated  is  that  Which  occurred  in  the  Indiu 
in  March,  1809,  when  the  fleet,  under  the  eonroi 
Culloden  and  Terpsichore,  suffered  severeW.  Ti 
homeward  hound  fh)m  India,  had  got  in  uL2l* 
when,  on  March  14,  the  hurricane  became  so  vioh 
the  ships  were  dispersed.  By  tracing  the  eomMi 
they  pursued,  and  also  those  of  four  ships  vh 
sailed  from  the  Cape  to  cruise  near  the  Mauritius, 
Reid  found  that  the  general  movement  of  the  Ao 
long.  80**  E.,  where  it  was  first  felt,  to  long.  56' 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  nearly;  from  thence  the  pitl 
abruptly,  and  its  direction  afterwards  was  from 
S.E. ;  it  therefore  described  a  cur\'e  line  similar  1 
the  North- Atlantic  storm  in  August,  1837,  but  ii 
tion  tending  towards  the  south  pK)le  ;  and  the  m 
which  the  wind  veered  at  each  of  the  ships  w! 
have  been  examined  is  capable  of  being  repres 
assuming  that  the  rotation  was,  as  in  the  precedi 
according  to  the  order  of  the  points  N.,  E.,S.,W. 

From  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  March,  the  whole 
pears  to  have  been  near  the  southern  extremi 
vortex,  and  to  have  sailed  in  a  direction  paralh 
path  of  the  axis.  Seven  of  the  ships,  by  ijfiti^ 
falling  to  the  southward,  got  out  of  the  hunicaz 
15th ;  but  on  the  18th,  one  of  them,  the  Huddsit, 
the  southern  branch  of  the  line  described  Ij  the  i 
crossed  the  northern  extremity  of  the  vortexas 
moved  soiUh-eastward. 

The  Culloden,  with  part  of  the  fleet,  by  sailing 
got,  on  the  15th,  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  vort< 
northern  branch  ;  on  the  15th  and  16th,  thisshi] 
before  the  wind,  but  it  afterwards  changed  its 
S.E.,  and  on  the  19th  it  got  out  of  the  storm.  ' 
which  followed  her  probably  continued  to  go  t 
wind  ;  they  thus  kept  near  the  centre  of  the  sta 
they  must  have  foundered. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  hurricane  wl 
menced  in  lat.  5°  S.  and  long.  iK)o  E.  appears  to 
little  progressive  motion ;  all  the  ships  which 
posed  to  it  experienced  a  temporary  calm  in  the 
the  stonii,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  one  day,  Novi 
the  wind  veered  rapidly  quite  round  the  horiw 
order  N.,E.,S.,W. 

Tlie  wliirlwinds  in  the  Sea  of  China  appear  t< 
no  respect  from  those  which  take  place  on  the 
North  America.  During  a  hunicane  on  the  c 
Canton.  August,  182i),  when  the  East  India  C 
ship  Bridgwater  was  driven  on  shore,  the  chanc 
wind  were  successively  from  N.  to  E.,  and  to  E.S 
ing  at  S.E. ;  therefore  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 
the  storm  was  nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  that 
was  to  the  noi-th  of  its  centre,  the  rotation  niuslh 
in  the  order  N.,  W.,  S.,  E. :  it  has  been  ascertained 
rotations  took  place  in  the  same  order  during  tl 
canes  of  18:32  and  1835. 

Little  is  known  of  the  storms  in  the  Pacific  oceaa 
they  are  of  a  rotatory  character.  Colonel  Reid  inf 
the  relation  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  missionar 
which  took  place  at  Rarotonga,  one  of  the  Her^ej 
in  December,  1S31.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  i 
east  end  of  the  chapel  was  blown  in,  and  there 
wind  must  have  been  in  the  east;  when  thegi 
the  wind  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  west. 

In  higher  latitudes  the  storms  are  irregular, 
because  the  vortices  follow  each  other  in  the  san 
tion  and  interfere  with  each  other's  g^'rations;  t 
storm  which,  in  1838,  was  felt  on  the  south  coai 
land,  and  proceeded  from  thence  along  the  vest 
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-    Lift*  cir*  mo-kUy  ton  lain  **d  in  li 
jmbbsht'd  ill  1749;  and   ftom  thc>»e  iin'  a^^coual  giVun  iu 
t)*c  '  ni^>e>tip>iift  IkitATmirii  -  i^j  inci-stly  t;iki5ii*     Tb**>f  iiiK" 
mojrs,  ii^     -"         ."'■■.  -.         ■     ■>   '    V  "     /  ■.   ,|, 

loivatit^  1 

much    ni    v;;  wiih    isniiu^jirfU'ii    iijit^nMy- 

Ther*?  ti<jvt*r  .  i  hia  own  111*?  vslio  laid  hi*,  weak- 

nt?»«e4  mofv  p....iMt  .mh^.-i  the  rmds^r,  unless  it  Wi-rt  Uoa- 
w<,dl.  Whi»itnii  was  educated  by  Km  l,itJ)or  (VtUo  \s&» 
bUnti  b  Uie  latter  part  of  bi^  lilo.  and  eui ployed  lii*  !ti>o 
largi'ly  as  an  amanuetisis)  till  the  !ij?«  of  (it;\«nIt^<etL  He 
wiii  then  sent  a^  a.  pupil  to  Mr,  Antrolnia  at  Taiiiwortli, 
\«haM6  daug'hter  he  iilerwardK  married*  At  tli^  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  entered  at  CI ar«  HallinCanihridgei  whcro 
he  applied  him  self  to  the  fttudy  of  mathematics  and  the 
Carleaian  philasophy.  He  took  hiat  de^^rets  in  Lt^nt, 
IUH1MJU»  vras  elected  a  fellow  of  hi*  college  in  ihp  follow* 
irig  Jurn**  and  received  ordination  in  1*j^3.  In  1C94  hh 
Uvii\\h  obhgL^d  him  to  ^lv€  up  hli  ptipits,  eind  hn  yfm  mmle 
chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  Bishop  of  ISforwich,  In  thUycarho 
becsitnc  aeqniiinted  with  TStCwUnn.  whose  *Prineipitt*  he 
liad  iLlr*?iidy  studied-  In  WM  he  publii(htd  hia  tirst  work. 
the  celebrated  *Tlieory  of  tht-  Earlli/  which  went  thrnuirh 
six  editions.  His  fancies  on  this  subject*  partkularlr  hi» 
(nauagt^ment  of  the  comet  f^l^r  the  production  of  tiie  denjge, 
are  yvvM  known :  tliere  waa  a  iokv  &*^Ji»t  it»  which  wa* 
nyt  without  foundaliont  tiiwn^lyi  that  he  had  covered  the 
whole  earth  with  water,  without  providing  any  intfiins  of 
dr^iwinjT  it  t*tf  ngidn.  In  1B98  he  got  the  living  of  I.owe?*- 
toll  in  Stiiialk,  and  by  hh  liubsecnient  raarristsre  vacuttd  bii 
fellowjihip  !  itiTui^  hi*  Icmire  t*r  thia  prefcrnieat  he  pt^r- 
foi*mt?d  hi"*  duties  vviOi  Hrngular  iibintere»tedness  amfin* 
diihtry*  Btil  tiiK  corvni-etion  wjth  tlu-  iinivfrsdy  wua  *fion 
u'\iv*ed,  Un  in  1701  Newlou  made  him  hi«  di  suit v  in  tin* 
dutie»  of  tlnj  Lut-ahian  vlmir*  mal  m  17' 
ehaic  it«clf,  and  procurvd  \V1n>t,)ii  to  bt m:,  - 

''Liert*ior!  on  thi*  he  't*  hvli^j^,  and  >ellj*?d  at 

Camhridcrt?,  In  1T02  lu  J  itn  edition  of  Tac<|u*?t'« 
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Euclid,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  He  had  also 
some  clerical  duties,  obtained  the  criaracter  of  an  eminent 
preacher,  and  was  fairly  in  the  road  to  higher  preferment, 
when  his  theological  studies,  in  which  he  was  most  as- 
siduous, brought  a!)Out  a  gradual  change  in  his  opinions, 
which  ended  in  his  becoming  an  Arian :  he  finally  added 
the  rejection  of  infant  baptism  to  his  system.  His  views 
on  the  matter  were  much  influenced  by  a  conviction  which 
he  obtained  that  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  [Constitit- 
TioNs,  Apostolic]  were  not  only  genuine  books,  but  equal 
if  not  superior  in  authority  to  any  of  the  books  of  the  or- 
dinary canon.  The  change  of  his  opinions  soon  appeared 
in  his  sermons  and  in  his  writings,  which  came  out  with 
great  rapidity  and  were  very  numerous.  The  list  was  too 
long  even  for  the  *Biogi"aphia  Britannica.'  Very  wide 
varieties  of  doctrine  were  common  enough  at  that  time 
in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  if  not  made  too  public, 
views  which  were  called  heresies  were  ccjnnived  at. 
The  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Patrick),  even  when  Whiston  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  omit  part  of  the  Litany,  and  had  con- 
sc(|uently  been  cited,  contrived  to  break  up  the  court 
before  the  promoter  made  his  appearance ;  and  sulv 
sequently  contented  himself  with  desiring  Whiston  not  to 
do  the  duties  of  a  lectureship  which  he  held  at  Cambridge, 
promising  that  the  salary  should  be  continued.  But  Whis- 
ton, whose  whole  life  was  one  uncompromising  act  of 
maintenance  of  his  own  opinions,  and  defiance  of  his  op- 
ponents, immediately  resigned  both  office  and  salary.  Jt 
is  not  always  that  a  person  who  difl^ers  from  established 
doctrine  is  described  without  an  attempt  to  throw  odium 
even  upon  his  most  reasonable  acts.  To  what  an 
extent  this  can  be  carried  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
instance : — A  young  candidate  for  a  fellowship  at  Clare 
Hall,  while  Whiston  was  in  that  society,  thinking  that 
the  majority  of  the  fellows  were  hard  drinkei-s  (and  it  seems 
that  he  was  pretty  nearly  right),  took  to  drinking  by  way 
oi'  recommending  himself.  As  the  election  drew  near,  he 
thought  himself  mistaken,  and  therefore  applied  to  Whiston 
lor  his  vote,  confessing  that  he  had  become  dninken 
through  policy,  and  promising  sobriety  in  future.  Whiston 
indignantly  refused  the  request,  telling  the  young  man  that 
he  had  sacrificed  his  integrity  to  his  preferment.  To  this 
tiio  writer  of  the  Life  in  the  *  Biographia  Britannica '  applies 
the  terms  *  fanatical  disposition'  and  *  puritanical  rigour.* 
In  October,  1710,  the  storm  burst  upon  the  heretic.  The 
Ijoads  of  houses,  after  several  hearings,  to  which  they 
would  not  allow  Whiston  tp  bring  a  single  friend,  banished 
him  from  the  University,  at^er  the  usual  offer  of  leave  to 
recant.  A  year  alterwards  they  declared  his  professorship 
vacant.  Both  proceedings,  as' being  done  by  the  heads 
witliout  a  public  trial  in  the  vice-chancelloi's  coui-t,  were 
highly  irregular,  if  we  may  trust  the  opinions  given  in 
subsequent  affaii-s  of  the  same  kind;  but  the  Court  of 
Chancery  confinncd  thorn.  Whiston  was  now  thrown 
upon  the  world,  but  he  had  a  small  patrimony,  and  with 
this,  his  writings,  his  public  lectures,  and  the  occasional 
liberality  of  those  who  admired  his  unflinching  character, 
particularly  (towards  the  end  of  his  life)  of  his  son-in- 
law,  he  never  was  in  w«ut.  His  trials  however  were  not 
yet  over,  and  the  heads  of  them  will  show  how  difficult, 
ihen  as  now,  it  was  to  define  and  prosecute  heresy  in  the 
(■hurch  of  England.  The  lower  house  of  convocation 
censured  his  writings  in  1711,  but  the  censure  happened 
to  get  mislaid  before  it  was  brought  to  the  queen.  Whiston, 
nothing  daunted,  published  his  *  Primitive  Christianity'  in 
November,  whereupon  the  lower  house  applied  to  the 
upper  house  for  a  censure,  but  without  ettect.  Further 
steps  were  thought  of,  and  the  judges  were  applied  to  for 
intbnnation  on  the  extent  of  the  powei-s  of  convocation  : 
four  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  power  to  cite  a 
heretic,  but  the  rest  were  the  other  way.  Still  the  con- 
vocation did  not  move,  and  in  1713  a  private  incumbent 
in  London  delated  Whiston  of  heresy  before  the  Dean's 
court  of  St.  Paul's.  The  commissary  of  this  court  would 
not  assume  jurisdiction,  but  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  who  in  his  turn  objected  to  hear  it 
oxcept  as  an  appeal.  The  delator  thereupon  applied  to 
the  Chancellor,  who  appointed  a  court  of  Delegates,  which 
decidid  that  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  ought  to  have  heard 
the  case,  but  nrocecded  to  treat  it  as  an  appeal  made  to 
theuKelves.  WliiMon  was  accordingly  cit  ed,  and  appeared, 
but  not  until  the  court  had  managed  to  dissolve  the  sitting, 
after  declaring  him  in  contempt.      This  soi-t  of  thing 


happened  so  often,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  t 
liked  in  such  cases  to  take  advantage  of  some  pa 
a  few  minutes  behind  his  time,  and  to  escape 
cussion.  The  lay  delegates  subsequently  decla 
would  not  proceed  without  a  court  of  adjuncts  tod 
what  heresy  was.  One  of  the  delegates  (a  judge) 
that  he  would  not  take  heresy  on  his  shoulden  nc 
conscience,  and  another  kept  whispering  Whiston' 
(Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards  lord  chancellor),  to 
a  prohibition.  Finally,  in  the  court  of  adjuncts  t 
Justice  declared  he  would  not  be  a  judge  of  her 
so  proceedings  were  delayed  till  1715,  when  s 
was  pardoned  by  an  act  of  grace ;  and  neither eie 
cation  nor  degradation  ever  followed.  Whiilaii 
that  he  never  lost  more  than  two  or  three  hm 
during  the  whole  five  years ;  he  handed  ^xmt  k 
posals  for  finding  out  the  Longitude  at  Setbyfi| 
the  door  of  the  court,  and  on  one  occasion  pitMl 
of  his  judges  with  a  sheet,  wet  fVom  the  prni,  lAi 
supposed  was  a  petition,  but  which  on  being  on 
played  the  following  title :  '  The  Cause  of  tic 
demonstrated.'  During  the  remainder  of  hiibfe 
had  no  serious  annoyance  for  his  opinions, 
preached  against  ana  refused  the  commnmoB 
clergy,  foremost  among  whom  was  the  fta 
Sacheverell,  but  he  was  never  averse  from  coi 
and  would  have  been  anything  but  pleased  if  h( 
excited  attention.  He  was  also  refused  admisioi 
Royal  Society.  According  to  his  account,  S 
Ilalley  one  day  asked  him  (in  1720)  why^  he  ' 
Fellow  :  he  replied,  that  they  durst  not  choose  i 
upon  which  Halley  proposed  Whiston,  andSloane 
him.  When  Newton  heard  this,  he  said  that  ii 
were  chosen  a  member,  he  would  not  be  presid« 
reason  of  this  could  not  have  been  disappn 
Whiston's  opinions,  for  even  supposing  that  «« 
not  himself  an  Arian  (which  is  a  disputed  point), 
particular  friend  Dr.  Clarke  was  one,  and  we  c 
suppose  that  he  would  not  endure  in  »  Fell<r 
Society  the  opinions  of  his  own  most  intimite  i 
^Vhiston  states  as  follows : — *  Now  if  the  reidn 
k-now  the  reason  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  uinriHii 
have  me  a  member,  he  must  take  notice  that  at  b: 
me  first  his  deputy,  and  giving  me  the  full  ; 
the  place,  brought  me  to  be  a  candidate ;  [an 
recommendation  of  me  to  the  heads  of  college 
bridge,  made  me  his  successor :  so  did  I  enjoy  a 
tion  of  his  favour  for  twenty  years  together.  B 
perceiving  that  I  could  not  do  as  his  other  darlii 
did,  that  is,  learn  of  him  without  contradicting  h 
diftered  in  opinion  from  him,  he  could  not,  in  h 
bear  such  contradiction,  and  so  he  was  afraid  ( 
last  thirteen  years  of  his  life.'  This  and  othc 
upon  Ne^^'ton's  character  passed  for  prejudice  c 
ccption  till  a  fe^Y}'ears  ago,  when  the  disclosure 
to  Flamsteed  [Flamstekd]  obliged  many  | 
adopt  a  somewhat  lessened  estimate  of  the  social 
of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians.  Those 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  Nc\rton  passed  off  the 
tion  of  Whiston's  testimony  by  representing  it  as 
*  vain  and  shallow 'person.  Vain  he  ^^asbeyo^ 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  vanity  reminds  us  of  th 
of  Oliver  Groldsmith  (who  had  however  the  sense 
signs  of  his  foible  out  of  his  writings) :  but  sliallow 
though  his  learning  was  not  of  the  deepest  cha 
is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  Newton  would  hj 
shallow  person  his  deputy,  or,  after  trial  in  tha 
his  successor:  and  in  triith  no  one  can  read 
writings  without  seeing  a  good  portion  of  shrewd 
up  with  his  vanity.  Sonic  of  his  rctoits  desi 
celebrated  in  the  liistory  of  such  things.  Ta 
(.'hief  Justice  King,  he  says,  *  We  fell  in  de 
signing  articles  which  we  did  not  believe,  for  j 
which  lie  openly  justified,  and  pleaded  for  it,  sa; 
must  not  lose  our  usefulness  for  scniplcs."  I  n 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  his  lordship  say  so :  and 
know  whether  in  their  courts  they  allowed  ol 
varication  or  not.  He  answered,  they  did  nc 
it.  AVhicli  produced  this  rejoinder  from  me:  "Si 
Almijjhty  sliould  be  as  just  in  the  next  world 
chief  justice  is  in  this;  where  arc  we  then?*'  T 
made  no  answer ;  and  to  which  the  late  Que< 
added,  when  I  told  her  the  story, "  Mr.  Whiston, 
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Alps  ascertained,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1794 ;  •  The  Antient  Ca- 
thedral of  Cornwall  historically  surveyed,*  2  vols.  4to.,  1804 ; 
and  *  The  Life  of  St.  Ncot,'  published  in  1809,  after  his 
death.  He  had  besides  projected  and  in  part  executed  a 
History  of  London  and  a  History  of  Oxford,  and  at  least 
talked  of  bringing  out  Notes  on  Shakspere  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Bible.  He  also  >vrote  some  fugitive  poetr}*, 
printed  in  the  collection  of  the  works  of  *  The  Cornwall 
and  Devon  Poets,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  17  ;  and  he  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  '  English  Review,'  the  *  British  Critic,' 
and  the  '  Antijacobin  Review.*  He  died  at  his  rectory 
some  time  after  having  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1808. 

As  a  man,  Whitaker  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
warm  and  hasty  but  generous  feelings,  better  liked  by 
those  to  whom  he  was  well  known  than  by  those  who  were 
only  for  a  short  time  or  occasionally  brought  into  contact 
with  him.  As  a  writer  he  is  lively  and  ingenious,  and 
scatters  about  a  great  quantity  of  curious  reading  and 
research ;  but  his  learning  is  more  excursive  and  various 
than  profound  or  exact,  and  his  fancy  is  much  too  active 
for  the  strength  of  his  judgment.  His  most  important  work 
certainly  is  his  *  History  of  Manchester,'  which  Is  in  fact  a 
description  of  the  general  state  of  the  country  during  the 
Roman  and  Saxon  times;  much  of  it  indeed  is  merely  con- 
jectural, though  set  down  in  the  most  dogmatic  style  ;  but 
valuable  ideas  and  luminous  views  are  occasionally  tlurown 
out. 

WHITAKER,  REV.  THOMAS  DUNHAM,  LL.D., 
was  descended  from  an  elder  brother  of  Dr.  William 
Whitaker,  the  Cambridge  professor  of  divinity,  and  emi- 
nent polemic  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  time  when 
he  was  bom,  8th  June,  1759,  at  the  parsonage-house  of 
Rainham  in  Norfolk,  his  father  was  cui-ate  there  ;  but  the 
next  year  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  of  Holme,  in 
Lancashire,  which  his  ancestors  had  possessed  ever  since 
abgut  the  year  1431.  In  1775  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  and  in  1780  he  proceeded  LL.B., 
with  the  design  of  followine;  the  profession  of  the  civil 
law ;  but  having  bv  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1782,  be- 
come proprietor  of  the  family  estate,  he  chan^d  his 
views,  ana  determined  to  enter  the  church.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1785,  and  priest  the  next  year.  It  is 
not  stated  however  that  he  held  any  preferment  till  he  be- 
came perpetual  curate  of  Holme,  in  1797,  probably  on  his 
own  presentation.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1801,  he  was  in  1809  presented  by  the  archbishop  of  Can-  | 
torbury  to  the  vicarage  of  Whalley,  and  in  1818  to  that  of 
Blackburn.  On  being  inducted  into  the  latter  living,  he 
resigned  the  rectory  of  Heysham,  which  he  had  previously 
held  along  with  Whalley,  but  for  how  long  is  not  stated.  He 
(lied  at  Blackburn,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1821,  leaving 
by  his  wife  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Thoresby,  Esq.  of 
Leeds,  who  survived  him,  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
besides  a  daughter  whom  he  had  lost  in  1816,  and  a  son, 
his  eldest,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  hoi-se  the 
year  afler. 

Dr.  Whitaker's  publications  consist  of  a  number  of  single 
sermons  and  of  the  following  antiquarian  works : — •  A  His- 
tory of  the  Original  Parish  of  Whalley  and  Honour  of 
Clitheroc,  in  the  Counties  of  Lancaster  and  York,'  4to., 
1801 ;  reprinted,  with  additions  and  corrections,  in  1806, 
and  aijain  in  1818 ;  *  History  of  the  Deanciy  of  Craven,' 
royal  4to.,  1805,  reprinted  1812 ;  an  account,  in  Latin,  of 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  *  De  Motu  per  Britanniam  Civico 
annis  1745  et  1740,'  12mo.,  1800 ;  *  The  Life  and  Original 
Correspondence  of  Sir  George  RadclifFe,  Knt.,'  4to.,  1810 ; 
an  edition  of  *Tlie  Visions  of  Peirs  Ploughman,'  4to.,  1810 
(upon  which  see  some  remarks  in  the  late  Mr.  Price's  edition 
of  Warton's  •  History  of  English  Poetn','  ii.  480-510;  ;  a 
new  edition  of  Thoresby *s  *  Ducatus  Leodinensis,  or  the  To- 
pography of  Leeds,'  fol.,  1816 ;  *  Loidis  and  Elmete,  or  an 
Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Districts  described  in  these 
words  Dy  Bede,  and  supposed  to  embrace  the  lower  por- 
tions of  Aredale  and  Wnarfdalc,  together  with  the  entire 
Vale  of  Calder,  co.  York,*  4to.,  1816.  To  these  is  to  be 
added  a  portion  of  an  intended  *  Historj'  of  Yorkshire,'  com- 
prehending Richmondshire  and  Lunedale,  which  lie  left 
ready  for  the  press,  and  which  has  been  published,  in  folio, 
since  his  death.  He  also  published,  in  1812,  an  edition,  in 
8vo.,  of  •  The  Sermons  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  formerly  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author :'  and  *  The  Sub- 
•tance  of  a  Speech  delivered  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 


Magristrates,  Clergy,  Gentxy,  and  other  Inliabi 
hundred  of  Blackburn,  convened  at  Blackbur 
February  10th«  1817,  to  support  the  existinc 
Constitution  of  England.'  liiis  speech  (which 
in  full  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  vol.  87, 
213-220)  is  a  strong  expression  of  such  antind 
and  conservative  opinions  as,  whether  right  o 
themselves,  might  oe  expected  from  an  enthui 
quary.  As  an  illustrator  of  the  national  anti 
Whitaker  a  good  deal  resembled  his  namesake, 
of '  The  History  of  Manchester,'  with  whom  h< 
times  been  confounded :  he  was  not  a  mere  gni 
earth  for  forgotten  facts,  deriving  for  the  most  pti 
value  from  their  having  dropped  out  of  sight 
thus  laboriously  recovered,  but  looked  at  th( 
poetical  spirit,  vrith  fancy  and  feeling — whid 
however  sometimes  led  him  wrong  where  a  cold 
investigator  might  not  have  made  the  same  mii 
was  also,  like  the  other  Whitaker,  a  good  clasn 
as  well  as  conversant  with  the  learning  of  the  n 
Some  able  articles  on  antiquarian  subjects  in 
numbers  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  are  underrtt 
been  contributed  by  Dr.  Whitaker. 

WHITBREAD,  SAMUEL,  for  many  years  a  lei 
ber  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  son  of  a  weal 
of  the  same  name,  bv  his  wife  Mar}',  third  daus 
first  Earl  of  Comwallis.  He  was  bom  in  Lond 
He  inherited  the  brewery,  and,  by  a  clause  in 
will,  he  was  compelled  to  retain  a  majorit}'  of  tli 
his  own  hands.  At  his  death  he  held  five-eigl 
would  of  themselves  have  been  a  princely  forti 
addition  to  this  he  possessed  landed  estates  to  tl 
20,000/.  per  annum  (upon  the  plantations  of  on 
alone  he  nad  expended  120,000/.)  and  large  prof 
funds.  Independent  of  his  personal  talento,  Mr. 
must  in  this  country  have  occupied  a  position 
untitled  aristocracy,  both  on  account  of  his  weal 
connections. 

Great  pains  were  taken  with  his  education.  11 
for  the  usual  time  to  Eton,  and  removed  tfaei 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  On  leaving  theUa 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  under  the  care  of  Mr.( 
archdeacon)  Coxe.  In  1789  Mr.  Whitbread  mi 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  Gre 
years  later  this  lady's  brother.  Sir  Charies,  m 
NVhitbread's  sister. 

Mr.  Whitbread  entered  Parliament  in  1790,  a 
tative  of  the  borough  of  Steyning  :  he  continued 
of  the  House  of  Commons  till  his  death  in  1815, 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  represented  tJ 
Bedford,  in  which  he  possessed  large  property, 
have  been  anticipated  from  his  education  unctei 
and  from  his  family  connections,  Mr.  Whitbrea 
himself  to  the  Whig  party.  During  the  life  of ! 
continued  a  zealous  and  personally  attached  a 
that  statesman.  After  Mr.  Fox's  death  Mr. 
though  he  could  scarcely  be  called  the  leader, 
tlie  men  of  most  influence  in  the  ranks  of  the  d 
opposition.  He  asserted  however  a  considerabl 
personal  independence,  and  did  not  always  a< 
party. 

Though  he  had  received  a  liberal  education, 
bread  owed  his  political  power  rather  to  natural  s 
unquestioned  sincerity,  and  vehement  energy, ' 
tensive  knowledge  or  polished  oratory  or  ar^ur 
unimaginative  and  even  commonplace  chara 
mind  kept  him  secure  from  vacillation  or  inconsL 
strong  passion  made  him  an  active  and  assiduot 
of  the  legislature ;  and  his  benevolence  and  i 

Eurpose  lent  a  moral  dignity  to  his  oratories 
ike  most  members  of  parliament  of  his  charact 
not  elevate  himself  al)ove  mere  personal  eonfii 
vehemence  of  disposition  gave  his  attacks  an  i 
of  asperity  most  alien  to  his  native  kindness  of  < 
The  most  prominent  event  in  Mr.  Whitbrea 
mentary  career  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
which  he  conducted. 

He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  popular  educatio 
of  deep  religious  impressions.  There  was  howe\ 
sectarian  or  gloomy  in  his  religion,  as  may  be  ini 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  affairs  or  the  I 
Theatre.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  i 
able. 
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Lk'd   FelJavr  ut   fdi| 


Hnd  ttial  of  M.A,  m   100**,  a 
e  oil  e  i^^n  i  11    1  m  L     HaM  U g  t  a  i ,  ■  ; 
«faIoLi!4  pjitron    hi  Dr.  Setli'W:  !.!    I 
made  htm  hi?;  .  '      '  ' 

to  A  picbend 

to  Unwtiter.       In  .i^jniMinm,    i^ij^,   m.-  v.   : 

or  precentor  of  tlie  naimi*  ehnrch*  an.; 
tiecumulated  thi^ih-v*.*  -,r  3  t>.  ana   i-..J.     / 
Mme  time  he  wits  ,  :.Mh«  reetory  uf  f>t    ' 

chnrch,   in  Ihi*  cii)  bury ;   bnt/itltboiij,-!!       .       ,^ 

Itmted  for  more  thiio  halj  a  c^iritury  lori^^^r,  this  vttm  iUm 
[a*t  of  his  prefertnenta*  Hi?  died  at  Srth^bur\',  at  thp  ttg« 
of  dghty*eight.  on  the  24th  of  March,  J72tJ/havitig,  il  iii 
haid,  bt?en  lit  St^  Kdmund's  chnich  (onei  account  maJcet 
him  to  have  ureaeh^dj  the  dtiy  before, 
llie  ^aily  (iJife  ^t  which,  after  »o  }>ruiniBk»^  11  commvnem 

f  ^|pp«4»  i»  explniucd  | 

j>»,  vrhkh  farniB  all  J 

. ,  ications  were  n  •en€« 

o  f  1 1 1  e  n  c  t  i  V  e  coti  I  r o* 

i«t  13]^)  almost  uithotit 

iittion  to  the  Revo- 

e  beginning,'  Ito., 


ment,  hie  prnfessional   |' 

bythe  hintoiynf  liii?  litri. 

tfie  rest  of  hi*bJoi;mphy.  ii.  .  ai,  ,1  ^-i 

0 f  attaok»  V \  1  o n  j h r p*,; t y ,  in  t ! K'  1 1 mt^ 

versy  tipon  that  siilii^^ii  uliirli  uac  I: 

inttrnij&*itm  in  En: 

kdion  : — *  Eomi>ih  j 

LoiL,    ICO4,   an    «iniWer    lo   i!>Ln<!iUL%  t'ft'.ss,y  ;     *  Ah^  Ti^   ffrw^ 

or  an  aiibwer  to  «S«rr*  Fimting*  1  un  iinon)  mous  work  by  n 
Popish  misjiionaiy  e  ailed  John  Sergeant,  alt  Jfu*  Smith),  Svo.. 
Ostford,  lfJ6<J ;  *  A  Diseourjie  eoneeruirtg  tlie  Idolatry  of 
the  Chnrch  of  Rome,'  y^U,  I*on.,  167*1,  iti  defeTice  of  S(il- 
titi|:^fet,  tvnd  it^almt  hi»  popish  lusaiiant  Dr*  Ttiornaa 
Godden,  aha*  Brown*;  *Thc  AlvBurdity  aud  IdoJalry^  of 
Uost-wojr^^hip  proved/  8vo,i,  Lon.»  Hi7Ut  *A  I>i**ctmr>n! 
conceriung  the  Laws,  eccleBiastical  und  eivil,  made  aj^inst 
HerHiew  bv  Pnpea,  Emperors^  &c./  410^  \m\,,  ICi8*A  it'- 
oritded  at  Loudon  in  8vo.  in  !T23»  with  an  Introilvietton  by 
Tiinhop  Kennet,  In  whirh  it  is  erroneooiiiy  aueribed  to  I)r, 
Maonce.  In  1G7I  he  \\Xm  pnblislred  at  Oxford,  in  «vo, 
*  ArtyiK;  ti^  lUtfTii)^^^  or  the  Certainty  of  tlie  Christmn  FiUIti 
and  of  the  Rfsurreeiion  q(  Uiirist,* 

In  ICiKJ,  unfoHonateJy  for  his  pcaec  and  hU  r^  1         > 
ho  turned  anide  I'roui  attaekinfjf  the  Papi^tn  lo    ' 
the  Di»w»enters,  pnblishin^  in  that  year,  id  LotuTm,    u.  -  ,  . 

volutiie    entitled    *  The    Proti:'Atant    Uceoiici  m  ^     1 .^i,. 

pleading  for  condt-i-  ^  '^^  ■■  +"  De^-^eTjIini^r  HnUnj  si  ia  (5jn  j»t 
laditlereat  and   U'  t("t'  the  Nike  of  pejict-,,  and 

shuVfiiig  how  LinrciL 


ii  ia  to  make  such  Ihinirs  the 
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nece6sai7  conditions  of  communion.'  The  book  (wliich 
was  anonymous,  but  the  authorship  of  which  appears  to 
liave  been  soon  discovered)  was  immediately  attacked 
with  great  fury  from  various  quarters :  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  a  congregation  held  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  con 
demned  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  marshal  in  the 
Schools  Quadrangle ;  and  at  length  Whitby,  on  the  requi- 
sition of  his  diocesan  and  patron.  Bishop  Wai-d,  signed  on 
the  9th  of  October  a  strong  expression  of  his  sorrow  and 
repentance  for  having  *  through  want  of  prudence  and 
deference  to  authority  *  caused  it  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished, and  his  distinct  retractation  of  its  two  main  prin- 
ciples— ^that  it  is  not  lawful  for  superiors  to  impose  any- 
thing in  the  worship  of  God  not  antecedently  necessary, 
and  that  the  duty  of  not  offending  a  weak  brother  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  human  right  of  making  laws  concerning 
indifferent  things — both  of  which  he  now  professed  to  have 
discovered  to  be  false,  erroneous,  and  schismatical.  The 
siune  year  he  also  published  a  second  pail  of  the  *  Pro- 
testant Reconciler,  earnestly  yersuading  the  Dissenting 
laity  to  join  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  answering  all  the  objections  of  non-conformists 
against  the  lawfulness  of  their  submission  unto  the  rites 
and  constitution  of  that  church.' 
He  now,  after  publishing  a  Latin  compendium  of  ethics, 

*  Kthiccs  Compendium  in  usum  academicae  juventutis,' 
8vo.,  Oxon.,  1G84,  returned  to  his  old  subject,  the  errors  of 
i)opery,  and  published  *  A  Treatise  in  confutation  of  the 
Latin  Service  in  the  Church  of  Rome.'  4to.,  Lon.,  1087 ; 

*  The  Fallibility  of  the  Roman  Church  demonsti-ated,'  4t04, 
lA)n.,  1C87,  a  treatise  against  the  worship  of  images ;  *  A 
Demonstration  that  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  Councils 
have  erred,'  4to.,  Lon.,  1688,  on  communion  in  one  kind ; 
and  '  Treatise  of  Traditions,'  part  i.,  4to.,  Lon.,  1688 ; 
part  ii.,  4to.,  Lon.,  1689. 

He  next  came  forward  in  defence  of  the  Revolution,  in 
two  treatises :  the  first  entitled  *  Considerations  humbly 
offered  lor  taking  the  Oath  of  AUepancc  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,'  4to.,  Lond.,  1689 ;  the  second,  *  An  His- 
torical Account  of  some  things  relating  to  the  Nature  of 
the  English  Grovernment,  &c.,'  4to.,  Lond.,  1690.  These 
were  followed  by  *  A  Discourse  confirming  the  Truth  and 
Certainty  of  the  Christian  Faith,  from  the  Extraordinaiy 
(Jjlls  of  the  Holy  Ghost  vouchsafed  to  the  Apo-stlen/  4to., 
1(>91 ;  a  treatise  m  Latin  against  Arianism  and  Socinianism, 
*Traclatus  de  Vera  Chi  isti  Deitate,' 4to.,  Oxf.,  1691;  and 

*  A  Discoui-se  of  the  Love  of  God,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1697. 

In  1703  appeared,  in  two  volumes  foHo,  his  principal 
work,  *  A  Paraphrase  and  Coniineutary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.' This  has  been  ollen  reprinted,  and  is  still  held  in 
ijiuch  esteem  by  the  adherents  of  the  Arminian  system  of 
doctrine.  The'hest  edition  is  that  of  17tiO,  in  2  vols.  Ibl. ; 
and  the  work  was  reprinted  so  recently  as  1822,  in  one 
vohime,  royal  4to.  In  connection  with  it  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished *  A  biscoui*se  of  the  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  by  reason  of  the  Corruptions  of  the 
Printiples  of  Natural  Religion  among  Jews  and  Heathens,' 
8vo.,  Lond.,  1705 ;  *  Reflections  on  some  Assedions  and 
Opinions  of  iMr.  Dodwell,  &c.'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1707 ;  *  A  Dis- 
coui-se  concerning  the  True  Import  of  the  words  Election 
and  lif^prohatioTf,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1710  (commonly  called 
•AVhitby  on  the  Five  Points,* and  often  reprinted;  the  best 
edilion'is  that  of  173;> ;  there  is  one  of  so  late  a  date  as 
lHi7;  :  '  Four  Discourses  '  (^on  Election  and  Reprobation), 
Sno.,  Lond.,  1710;  a  treatise  against  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  in  Latin,  *Tnictatiis  de  Imputatione  Divina 
IN'ccati  Adaini  Po.steris  ejus,  &c.,'  8vo.,  Ix)nd.,  1711. 
AViiitby  liad  been  bred  a  Calvinist,  his  teachers  at  the 
university  having  been  all  of  that  persuasion  ;  and,  as  he 
Mates  himself  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  above  tracts,  his 
own  investigations  and  reflections  had  gradually  brought 
iiini  round  to  the  opposite  opinions. 

But  his  views  alierwards  underwent  a  still  further 
change.  Dr.  Clarke's  •  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,* 
which  appeared  in  1712,  made  him  a  convert  to  Arianism, 
and  lu!  alierwards  published  the  following  tmcts  in  defence 
of  his  new  creed : — *  Dissertatio  de  S.  Scripturarum  Inter- 
pietatione'  (against  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  the 
controversies  about  the  Trinity),  8vo.,  1714 ;  *  A  Discourse 
showing  that  the  Expositions  which  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  have  given  are  more  agreeable  to  the  Interpreta- 
tions of  Dr.  Clarke,  &c.'  8vo.,  Lend.,  1714;  » A  True 
A<:count  and  Confutation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sabel- 


lians,'  8vo.,  *Lond.,  161B;  and  ft  dkquisitkm, 
on  the  difiiculties  which  attend  the  study  of 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  under  the  title  of  'Dine 
Modestae  in  Bulli  DefendOnem  ¥ldei  Nioeni 
1720.  This  last  tract  involved  him  in  a  ^ 
with  the  great  Trinitarian  champion.  Dr.  H 
Whitby  defended  himself  in  two  additional  jp 
published  this  same  year,  and  retained  hit  Ai 
cij)les  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  appears  from  h 
mous  work  entitled  '  Tnipag  •poyri^c*  w 
Thoughts  of  Dr.  Whitby :  containing  his  Con 
several  pa8sl^$e8  in  hit  Commentary  of  the  Ni 
ment ;  to  which  are  added  Five  Discourses,  pal 
his  express  order ;'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1728. 

Meanwhile  he  had   published  another  tnd 

Romish   question,   entitled    *Imsio  Dei  Fuvi 

nensium ;  the  Derision  of  the  Breadeii  God,  k 

Lond.,  1716 ;  and  he  had  also  taken  part  in  the  1 

controversy,    by  two    pamphlets  in  defence  i 

Hoadly;  the  nrst,   *An  Answer  to  Dr.  Soape 

Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  B&ngor,'  8vo.,  Load., 

second,  *  A  Defence  of  the  Propositions  conliaM 

Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor  s  Sermon,*  8vo.,  Lond.,  ] 

To  this  long  list  are  still  to  be  added  six  lu^ 

published  at  ditierent  times  between   1671  i 

'  Thirty-three  Sermons  upon  the  Attributes  of  Go 

8vo.,  Lond.,  1710;  *  Sermons  on  Several  OcctA 

Lond.,  1720 ;  *  Twelve  Sermons  preached  at  the 

Church  of  Siirum,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1726 ;  be^idei  i 

mous  pamx)hlet,  entitled  '  A  Short  View  of  Dr.  B 

Writings,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1711 — a  severe  attack  { 

Beveridge — of  which  lie  is  supposed  to  be  the  « 

WHITCHURCH.     [Hampshire.] 

WHITCHURCH.    [Shropshieb.] 

WHITE  BEAM-TREK.    [Pyrus.] 

WHITE  CANONS.     [Premonstratbnsux  ( 

WHITE  LAKE,  or  BIELOE  OZERO.    [Rq 

PIRK.] 

WHITE  LEAD.  [Lkad.  p.  370.] 
WHITE  MOUNTAINS.  [NewITampihiii.; 
WHITE  RIVER.  [Mississippi  River.) 
WHITE  SEA,  a  large  gulf  of  the  Arctic  Oca 
enters  deeply  into  the  northern  partB  of  Eumpa 
between  (i^*  30'  and  68*^  30^  N.  lat.  It  rather  n 
sound  of  large  dimensions,  than  an  open  sea 
nearly  the  shape  of  a  semicircle,  whose  opening  i 
towards  the  north-west,  and  which  is  separated 
open  sea  by  a  lar^e  peninsula,  wiiich  takes  it 
name  from  the  town  of  Kola,  built  not  far  from  it 
s»hore.  The  entrance  to  the  White  Sea  is  btin 
Xoss,  on  the  peninsula,  or  rather  island,  of  1 
Zenilia,  which  lies  to  the  east,  and  Swatoi  Nobs, 
injr  cape  of  the  peninsula  of  Kola.  These  two 
about  100  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The  i 
ally  grows  narrower,  and  where  it  tunis  to  the 
it  IS  hardly  more  than  40  miles  wide.  That  p 
which  lies  cast  and  west  is  ncarlv  twice  as  wid 
pands  towards  the  south  into  two  large  gulfs,  the 
Guba,  or  Gulf  of  the  Dwina,  on  the  east,  and  th 
Guba,  or  Gulf  of  the  Onega:  both  bays  hav 
their  names  from  the  rivers  which  fall'  into 
south-eastern  recesses.  West  of  the  Onezkaia 
^Vllite  Sea  torniinalcs  with  an  inlet,  wliich  is 
miles  long,  but  has  only  a  mean  width  of  2r»  mil* 
to  the  north-west.  It  is  called  KandalitskaTa  G 
Gulf  of  Kandalask,  from  a  small  nlacc  of  that  r 
lies  near  its  innermost  recess.  The  area  of  tlui 
to  he  about  44,(K)0  sfjuare  miles. 

Tlie  White  Sea  is  so  far  favoui-able  to  naviga 
has  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  and  yet  m 
ings,  with  the  exception  of  a  8andl>ank  wliieh 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  occupies  the  gre 
the  Dwinskaia  Guba.  This  ranabank  appr 
eastern  shore  within  about  a  mile,  and  remains  i 
miles  distant  from  the  southern  shore.  I^^rgc  ve 
fore  must  keep  near  the  ^ore,  which  is  gen€ 
and  of  moderate  height,  but  may  be  safely  app 
the  depth  is  seldom  less  than  20  fathoms.  A  bai 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Dwina,  which  at  low 
only  12}  feet  of  water,  and  at  high-water  froi 
feet ;  at  spring-tides  it  rises  to  17  feet.  But  th 
quently  covei-ed  with  fogs,  which  are  thick  at 
from  the  shore,  but  much  less  so  as  t lie  coast  is  a 
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The  well-marked  cases  of  this  disease  must  be  looked 
upon  as  incurable,  and  only  amputation  will  give  a  chance 
ol'rdief.  In  mild  or  doubtful  cases  the  only  plan  that 
seems  to  offer  success  is  perfect  quietude  of  the  joint, 
which  may  be  secured  by  pasteboard  or  other  splints,  or 
by  soap-plaster.  The  genera]  health  should  be  attended 
to,  and  local  applications  made  according  to  the  symptoms. 
Inflammation  ^ould  be  subdued  by  leeches,  and  gentle 
counter-irritants  may  be  kept  constantly  applied. 

3.  Ulceration  of  the  Car///a^cf.— This  disease  occurs 
chiefly  in  children  or  adults  under  the  middle  age.  It  is 
frequently  a  consequence  of  the  preceding;  diseases,  but 
often  occurs  alone,  although  in  its  progress  it  may  involve 
the  whole  joint  The  joint  in  which  it  is  most  freouently 
seen  is  the  hip,  producmg  the  greater  amount  of  the  dis- 
eases known  by  the  name  of  hip-joint  disease.  When  it 
occurs  in  the  knee,  it  differs  from  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membranes  by  the  pain  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  being  slight,  and  its  going  on  increasing  in 
intensity.  The  pain  is  also  present  sometimes  four  or  five 
weeks  before  any  swelling  is  perceived.  The  swelling, 
when  it  does  occur,  arises  Irom  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  outside  the  joint,  and  often  appears  much  larger 
than  it  really  is,  from  the  previous  wasting  of  the  leg  from 
want  of  use.  In  many  cases  an  effusion  takes  place  into 
the  synovial  membrane  and  increases  the  swelling.  In  the 
progress  of  the  disease  abscesses  form,  having  fistulous  con- 
nections with  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  surrounding 
inflamed  tissue.  As  the  cartilaginous  tissue  is  renewed 
with  difficulty,  the  most  favourable  termination  of  this 
disease  is  generally  attended  with  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  rest  is  essential ;  whatever 
moves  the  limb  affects  the  diseased  cartilage.  The  limb 
may  be  placed  in  splints,  or  bandaged  up  with  soap-plaster, 
or  perfect  quietude  of  the  joint  may  be  secured  by  M*In- 
tyre's  fracture-splint,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  removed  for  the  purpose  of  making  applications  to 
the  part  affected.  Where  the  joint  is  hot,  coJd  lotions  and 
leecnes  may  be  applied ;  but  where  it  is  cool,  counter- 
irritants,  blisters,  issues,  moxas,  antimonial  ointment,  or 
croton  oil.  On  the  Continent  the  actual  cautery  is  recom- 
mended. For  the  swelling  and  rigidity  which  so  con- 
stantly remain,  relief  may  be  sought  in  the  douche,  cham- 
pooing,  or  friction  with  the  hand. 

4.  Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Joints,  beginning  in  the 
Bones, — At  one  time  all  white  swellings  were  supposed  to 
involve  the  bones,  and  this  on  account  of  the  apparent 
cnlarp:ement  of  the  bones  of  the  affected  joint.  That  this 
is  not  the  case  the  existence  of  the  above  forms  of  disease 
proves,  but  even  the  fact  on  which  the  supposition  was 
founded  is  not  correct.  So  far  from  the  bones  being  always 
enlarged  in  these  cases,  there  are  only  a  veiy  few  on  record 
in  which  dissection  has  shown  the  bones  to  be  enlarged. 
The  bone  has  been  supposed  to  be  swelled  from  the 
hardness  of  thepart  and  its  size :  but  the  former  arises  from 
the  natural  texture  of  the  parts,  and  the  latter  is  made  to 
appear  greater  by  contrast  with  the  wasting  diseased 
limb.  But  the  bones  are  subject  to  disease  which  begins 
in  their  cancellous  texture.  Tlie  phosphate  of  lime  is 
rt^moved  from  them  or  deposited  in  less  quantity,  and 
a  yellow  caseous  substance  is  secreted  in  its  place.  The 
heads  of  the  bones  are  altogether  weakened  and  softened, 
and  deposits  of  bon^mattcr  of  an  irregular  form  are 
found  on  their  outsiro.  Whilst  this  change  is  going  on 
the  patient  experiences  pain  ;  the  knee,  which  is  the  joint 
it  most  commonly  attacks,  swells ;  the  motions  of  the  joint 
are  aflected,  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  contracted,  so 
as  to  prevent  it  being  straightened.  In  the  course  of 
time  matter  is  formed  in  the  cavity,  and  makes  its  way 
out  by  ulceration  through  the  synovial  membrane,  or 
abscesses  form  on  the  outside  of  the  joint.  Sometimes 
sinuses  occur,  and  run  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
joint  under  the  fascia,  or  between  it  and  the  skin. 

lliis  condition  of  a  limb  is  generally  connected  with  a 
scrofulous  constitution,  and  the  more  decided  the  scro- 
fulous disposition,  the  more  difficult  will  the  disease  be 
to  treat.  However,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  con- 
htitution,  this  must  be  attended  to  primarily  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases.  Under  the  article  Scrofula  will  be 
found  indicated  the  general  principles  on  which  such  cases 
should  be  treated.  The  local  treatment  must  be  the  same 
as  for  other  cases  of  white  8>velling.  Quietude  of  the 
joint  should  be  secured  on  some  of  the  plans  previously 


proposed,  and  as  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a 
care  should  be  taken  if  poauble  that  the  anchyk 
in  a  position  most  convenient  for  using  the  limb, 
irritants  will  be  found  of  gpreat  utility  in  these  cas 
blisters,  antimonial  ointment,  and  croton  oil. 
ever  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  employed  n 
is  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  action ;  and,  on 
hand,  the  means  that  are  employed,  such  as  lee 
lotions,  &c.,  for  an  increased  activity  of  the  part, 
immediately  abandoned  when  that  activity  ceas< 
the  morbid  process  has  been  arrested,  champooir 
and  pouring  water  on  the  part  from  a  height 
had  recourse  to,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthenin 
abscesses  which  form  in  these  cases  should  ] 
early ;  if  left  to  themselves^  they  often  leave  i 
which  are  difficult  to  heal. 

(Cooper,  First  Lines  of  Surgery  ;  Surgical  Dt 
Brodie,  Pathological  and  Surgical  ObservoHm 
eases  of  the  Joints.) 

WHITE  THORN,  or  HAWTHORN.     [Cu 

WHITE,  ROBERT,  an  English  line  and  mej 
graver,  bom  in  London,  in  1645.  He  learnt  dr 
etching  of  David  Loggan,  for  whom  he  drew  anc 
many  buildings.  He  has  engraved  a  large  col 
English  portraits,  many  of  which  were  drawn 
from  the  life  in  lead-pencil  upon  vellum.  He 
the  heads  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and  his  broti 
are  engraved  in  Sandrart^s  '  Teutsche  Academic, 
Godfrey  painted  White's  portrait  in  return. 

White  engraved  the  flrst  Oxford  Almanac  in  : 
was  busily  employed  for  forty  years,  and  he  ha(i 
about  5000/. ;  yet,  says  Walpole,  by  misfortune 
he  died  indigent  at  last :  in  1704  a  printseller  b( 
the  Poultry,  who  purchased  his  plates,  made  a  fo 
short  time.  Walpole  has  given  a  list  of  about 
dred  and  fifty  of  White's  heads,  to  which  he  hu 
the  following  observation :  *  As  no  man  perhsu 
ceeded  Robert  White  in  the  multiplicity  of  Engft 
it  may  be  difficult  to  give  a  complete  catalociie  ( 
yet  as  my  author  (Vertue)  had  formed  a  loof  ait, : 
be  defrauding  curious  collectors  if  I  retaed  1 
scribe  it.' 

Gkoroe  WHrrK,  the  son  of  Rol>ert  White,  m 
clever  mezzotint  engraver  and  a  painter.  He 
struct ed  by  his  father,  and  he  completed  somef 
unfinished  by  him  at  his  death.  He  excelled  his 
mezzotint,  and  the  following  heads  in  this  style 
good : — the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Petyt,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Colonel  Blood,  i 
the  crown,  and  the  notorious  Jack  Sheppard, 
James  Thornhill.  His  last  plate  is  dated  1/31.  ( 
Catalogue  qf  Engravers;  Strutt,  Dictionary 
gravers.) 

WHITE,  GILBERT,  known  as  the  author  of 
tural  History  of  Selbome,*  was  bom  at  Selbon 
18th  of  July,  1720,  and  received  his  early  ed« 
Basingstoke,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  fat! 
poet  of  that  name.  On  leaving  Basingstoke  h« 
mitted  a  student  of  Oriel  College,  Oxlbrd,  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1743.  He  was  electee 
of  his  college  in  1744,  and  became  Master  of  Ail 
and  was  made  a  senior  proctor  of  the  Universitj 
He  exhibited  when  young  an  attachment  to  litei 
the  study  of  natural  history;  and  it  was  to  indulg 
tastes  that  he  retired  at  an  early  period  of  his] 
native  village.  Here  he  lived  surrounded  by  hi 
engrossed  by  his  favourite  pursuits  durins:  the 
his  life :  he  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1793. 
he  had  frequently  offers  of  preferment  in  the  c 
declined  them  all :  not  that  ne  was  averse  to  th< 
the  clerical  profession;  for  diuring  the  latter  p 
life  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  curate  at  Selh 
had  previously  performed  the  same  duties  in  the 
parish  of  Faringdon.  The  work  on  which  the  i 
of  WJIiite  as  a  naturalist  rests,  and  which  must  « 
for  him  a  conspicuous  position  amongst  the  cult 
science,  as  well  as  the  classical  writers  of  Grei 
is  his  *  Natural  History  of  Selbome.'  This  worl 
published  in  quarto,  in  1789,  four  vears  previo 
death  of  the  author.  In  this  first  edition  also  a 
chapter  on  the  antiquities  of  Selborne,  a  part  of 
which  has  not  been  often  republished  with  the 
editions  of  the  '  Natural  History.*    Aller  the  dea 
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Hetm^l'n  cdllioo  iif  White's  Srr/6of?i<T.) 

"^EPH,  wa>  th©  *^*mofu  poor  jotimfj, 
•vler»  wh**iP  hv  wii*horn  in  I74li  Hk 
up  to  tm  own  \mdt\  but  sicnt  him  for  a 
choiiU  wh*»i*>  thtf  t'iJu cation  hti  received, 
tfrct  of  inKpifing  him 
tiich  he  curried  bo  lar 
'^"  "it  I enc:th  attracted 
of  n  nei^ibortr  >  of  fortune*  who 

Jljfc  with  the  mt..::  .  ^ .. .  ; .  .4  himself  at  Wad- 
^n  Oxlbld^i  ThiH  vvM  protiablY  when  he  wjia 
^jud  tivtatj«  Mncr  ^iq  u  st filed  to  have  taken 
f  iif  II  ^%.  in  '1773.  At  Umt  date  the  only  one  cf 
!»  which  h*f  knew  »eeras  to  have  been 
now  brj^'iin,  imdrr  thp  onciiiirsi^t'^ii^tit  of 
Tflft  •*i»rt*t*wivelv  Bishop  of  Bun^nr  an*! 
to  apply  himself  to  Ihe  Ambio 
;nd  pfucrtew.  fn  17T4  lie  wan 
in^i  iri  1  "'     I   ;  wtirib  abmit  7iU  pj?r 

¥r*f  hi'  nttd  Laudiatt  Pro  refl- 

ux Lhii  V I , » u  s .  tiom  \y  hlc h  he  d e ri  v c d 
»onr.     On  imienn^  upon  thi^  office,  7th 
iKmnccd  a  l^tin  aration  on  the  utility 
le  in  thiiok^L'^ical  studies  (*De  Utili fate 
KtihlsU    TheoltJjfjcis* ),  which    was 
find  hroujE^ht  hinn  great  re- 
'H^  nn  r*TJition,  with  a  tmn*- 
'  1  Version  of  the 

rsioSyfiacaPhil* 
MS,  tiLJ^^ngin^  to  New  Col- 
i^ilipiannl  in  2  toK  4to.,  m  177H.  This  was 
'*  -If.  yttar  by  h.  sefnioti  ^Trenched  before  the 
Mb,  177'*.  fi'eoni mend insT  fi  revlsalof  the 
m  r^M^iiikh  lfiw»lrit'""  ■-''  ^^'-^  *  "'I  'i^'-^'iment,  whieh 
kMfiltitdrd  btith  \  clucjifence. 
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^'^*'  -!'ti  it  turned  out 

aJao  employed  tlie  »erviceii  of  Dr.  Farr  in  the  jtsime  nny. 
Ba<lcock,  it  would  ftppear,  wa«  awnrv  *'i  "f^^i-'  '1 « 
in  tha  mattrr ;  Parr,  much  to  bi)i 
tnjth  earo^  out,  liad  been  kepi  iu  crn 
f.oek*g  nhare  in  it.  White  hjwl  moAi: 
to  Badoock*s  rcpn^sentiitivc* ;  but  in  ! 
Ihe  Hev,  Dr*  R.  B.Oahnehprr; 
in  Bath,  hy  whom  1h«?  di*finvci) 
the  whoJe  str^ry  in  anHvo.  mmphlet,  mtitJt^d  '  1 
tu  Br.  Wliite's'Bamplon  Lectures.*  To  this  \'\ 
the  ncTtt  year  in  another  pamphlet,  which  lie  ewiM  a  *A 
Stutemcnl  of  Dr.  White  *  Literary  ObUscntionat  Hi  the  htta 
Kt*v.  Mr;  Samuel  Badcoek,  and  tli-  H  -  S^imtiel  Parr» 
T.L.D.'     Thi;*  frtwtenient  Emomd*  m  U-  in  an  nd- 

mission  of  the  eharj^en,  the  unif'Mi ,  ._  i>tiing  merely 

altempted  to  be  cxeuwed  or  api  r.     But  the  mo«t 

eompfetii  accotmt  of  thi*  am*'  :    is  that   rceently 

given  by  Dr.  Jobn  JolniHon,  in  lu»  *  Mtfrnuir^  of  Dr.  Parr,* 
Urn.,  1328,  pp.  2lf><iiiiK  The  nnmermis  lettem  whieb  are 
printed  by  Dr*  Johnson  present  the  stmn^ejit  dcvflopmrnt 
of  the  syiiem  of  importunate  mendieaney  which  White  ap- 
pear to  have  carried  on,  not  only  npon  this,  but  other 
occ8Jiion8.  And  yet  it  is  ditEcult  after  all  to  «j«sign  wlmt 
would  iteem  to  ortiinary  people  an  adeq^uate  motive  for  hii 
eondu  et .  He  1^  as  n  nr^n  e^i  ionably  a  ititin  of  s  tori  in  |f  t  al  e  n  t , 
and  pfobably  quite  eapable  of  wnlinf  am  good  lectures  a» 
those  he  begged  or  bought ;  and  it  could  hardly  have  been 
indolence  that  ioduccd  him  to  take  the  ccnirae  he  did,  for 
the  trouble  hw  gave  tumself  in  managing  hitt  sebcTnis  of 
eomplicated  deeeption,  and  in  fittini^  into  the  form  of  a 
continuous  'Writing  what  he  wrote  himself  and  what  be 
ffot  from  others,  mmt  have  been  aitly  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  original  coinpouiUon,  One  tmn^  ^*  ^"^^  f^^^*  ^^^^  ^'^^ 
object  waa  of  the  lowest  kind,  the  protlueinp  luchdiftcuumeis 
as  would  he  moj^t  likely  to  procure  him  preli^iment  or 
money,  however  he  mtght  come  by  them.  \h»  friend* 
tried  to  pasiJ  off  tl  -'^-'  >     t,  ■»  ,.,  ^  ..1 ...  .^roeet-d- 

ing  from  sheer  -  ofth*? 

worUL  But  thru  ..  ,.. _,  -  -  .  ,  J*ihn* 

son  ssays  ■— "  Under  the  loun^Hig  and  negligent  exttriiM  of 
amsUc,  White  concealed  many  of  the  (|ua}Atit?ii  of  a  refined 
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thinker ;  and,  though  he  looked  m\d  'and  weak,  he  was 
actually  a  man  of  extreme  acuteneae.  But  the  slovenly 
habits  which  altered  his  appearance  sunk  into  the  texture 
of  his  character,  and  dclbrmed  the  whole  construction.' 
Parr,  it  may  be  added,  who  in  one  letter  characterizes  him 
as  uniting  to  the  darkest  management  the  clumsiest  execu- 
tion, always  believed  that  his  own  and  Badcock  s  were  not 
the  only  pens  he  had  laid  under  contribution ;  his  notion  was, 
that  another  of  White's  friends,  Dr.  John  Parsons,  after- 
wardsi  bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  a  main  auxiliary  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  from  beginning  to  end, 
though  '  without  being  let  into  the  secret  of  other  persons 
bcins:  also  emploved.' 

Wliite's  calculation  as  to  preferment  was  not  disap- 
pointed. He  was  soon  after  promoted  by  the  crown  to  a 
canonrv  of  Christ  Church ;  besides  which,  having,  in  1780, 
vacatea  his  fellowship  by  marriage,  he  was  presented  by 
hii  college  to  the  Hvmg  of  Melton  in  SuffolK.  His  sub- 
sequent publications  were  his  well-known  *  Diatessaron,' 
or  chronological  arrangement  of  the  passages  in  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Four  Gospels  containing  the  history  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  which  appeared,  in  8vo.,  in  1800,  and  has  been 
several  times  reprinted ;  his  *  Aeg>'ptiaca,  or  Observations 
on  certain  Antiquities  of  Egypt'  (containing  the  Ambic 
text,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Abdallatif 's  Description  of 
Egypt),  4to.,  1801 ;  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tanient,  exhibiting  the  alterations  proposed  by  Griesbach  in 
the  common  text,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo.,  1808 ;  and  a  sequel  to  tliis, 
in  a  Latin  synopsis  of  the  system  of  criticism  adopted  by 
Griesbach, '  Crise<tfsGriesbachianae  in  Novum  Testamentum 
Synopsis,*  which  appeared  in  181 1 .  He  died  at  his  residence 
in  Clirist  Church,  22nd  May,  1814. 

WHITE,  HENRY  KIRKE,  waa  a  native  of  Notting- 
ham, where  he  was  bom  21st  March,  1785.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  White,  a  butcher  of  that  place,  and  of  his  wife 
Maiy,  whose  maiden  name  was  Neville,  and  who  belonged 
to  a  respectable  Staffordshire  family.  He  early  showed 
a  ])assion  for  reading,  and  had  begun  to  try  his  hand  at 
composition  in  prose  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old. 
His  tirst  attempts  in  verse  appear  to  have  been  of  consider- 
ably later  date  ;  the  earliest  that  is  given  or  mentioned  by 
his  biographer  is  a  short  poem  statecf  to  have  been  *  written 
at  the  age  of  thiiieen/  He  had  now,  in  addition  to  writing 
and  arithraeiic,  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the  French 
laniTuasre  ;  but  up  to  this  time  it  continued  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  his  father  to  breed  him  up  to  his  own  business, 
and  %ine  whole  day  in  every  week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on 
other  days,  were  emploved  in  carrjing  the  butcher's  bas- 
ket. At  last  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  some  education,  as  well  as  of  a  superior  ca^t  of 
mind,  and  who  had  now,  in  conjunction  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  opened  a  girls'  boaidiiig  and  day-school,  which 
proved  very  succeasful,  persuaded  her  husband  to  give  up 
this  plan ;  and  at  the  agfe  of  fourteen  Henr>-,  being  taken 
from  school,  was  placed  in  a  stocking-loom,  that  he  might 
k-arn  the  hosiery  tusiness.  But  this  proved  scarcely  more 
sutislactory  tlian  his  original  destination;  he  found  it  im- 
l>o.>5ible  to  give  hia  heart,  his  head,  or  even  his  hand  with 
any  effect  to  his  employment;  and  aller  a  year  his  mother 
louMil  means  to  have  hhn  placed  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
(.^oUlhani  and  Knfield,  attorneys  and  town-clerks  of  Not- 
tin;;liam.  To  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  premium,  he  was 
rntcaffed  to  serve  two  years  before  tlie  commencement  of 
his  appienticeshij),  so  that  he  was  not  articled  till  the  be- 
ginninj:  of  the  year  1802.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  lAtm  with  very  little  instruction, 
and  had  begun  Greek.  To  the>e  languages  he  allerwai-ds 
added  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portllgue^e  ;  chemi&tiy.  astro- 
nomy, and  electricity  also  engaged  his  attention;  drawing 
was  another  of  Iiis  pursuits ;  and  he  played  ver)-  pleasantly 
by  ear  on  the  piano-forte.  He  showed  likewise  a  turn  for 
imiclical  mechanics.  All  this  while  too  his  time  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  the  law,  *  to  which,'  says  his  bio- 
gi-apher,  *  his  papei«  show  he  had  applied  himself  with 
Kuch  industry  an  to  make  it  wonderful  that  he  could  have 
found  time,  busied  as  his  days  were,  for  anything  else.' 

By  his  tifteentli  year  he  had  already  bej^un  to  acquire 
distinction  as  a  speaker  in  a  literary  society  in  Nottingham, 
and  as  a  correspondent  of  various  periodical  publications, 
the  *  Monthly  Preceptor,  or  Juvenile  Library,'  the  *  Monthly 
:«.rat,'a/.ine,*  the  *  Montlily  Visitor,'  and  the  *  Monthly  Mirror.' 
The  encouragement  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  the  pro- 
piiotor  of  the  last -mentioned  work,  and  of  Mr.  Capel  Loin^ 


induced  him,  about  the  dose  of  the  year  1802, 
a  volume  of  poema  for  the  preia.  It  does  not 
have  been  published  however  till  the  end  of  the 
or  the  beginning  of  1804,  when  it  came  out,  dec 
permission,  to  the  duchess  of  Devonshire.  But 
alter  giving  her  name,  forgot  to  give  anything 
even  to  notice  the  poema  or  their  author ;  and  th 
which  was  harshly  treated  by  the  reviewen,  i 
have  attracted  little  of  the  public  attentioxL  ] 
means  however  of  making  the  youth fUl  writer 
Southey,  to  whom  he  is  principally  indebted  fo 
servation  of  his  memory  and  the  general  inten 
still  felt  about  him. 

Before  his  first  volume  of  poetry  was  publiihi 
change  had  been  wrought  in  his  opinions,  and 
intelJectual  being,  bv  his  conversion  from  an  ii 
to  religion  and  a  tendency  towards  infidelity,  to  i 
passionate  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christiaiiil 
appears  to  have  been  most  operative  in  drawing 
and  heart  in  this  new  direction  was  the  circunul 
young  iriend,  who  had  been  some  time  before 
struck  in  the  same  way,  being  about  to  proce 
University,  a' destination  which  White  had  oili 
forward  to  with  intense  desire,  though  with  i 
hope.  He  now  bent  his  whole  loul  to  findinfc  t 
of  following  his  friend  to  Cambridge,  and  gettinj 
educated  for  the  church.  For  some  time  the  pro 
very  discouraging ;  but  at  last  the  matter  wai : 
principally  bv  means  of  Mr.  Simeon,  of  King's  C 
whom  he  haa  been  recommended,  and  who  proc 
a  sizarship  at  St.  John's,  with  additional  pecunii 
ance.  He  quitted  his  employers,  who  very  kin 
their  consent  to  tliis  arrangement,  in  October,  \i 
Soutliey's  memoir  is  deficient  in  dates,  and  that 
he  entered  the  University  is  not  given :  but  we 
that,  by  Mr.  Simeon  s  advice,  he  read  for  a  year 
Ilev.  Mr.  Grainger,  of  Winteringbam  in  lin 
where  he  studied  very  hard,  and  made  great 
During  his  first  term  one  of  the  University  acholv 
came  vacant,  for  which  he  was  advised  to  olEer  hi 
a  candidate.  He  passed  the  whole  term  in  pcepi 
this  object ;  but  his  strength  and  spirits  sunk  i 
exertions,  and  when  the  day  came  he  found  him 
pelled  to  decline  being  examined.  He  had  ix 
fortnight  to  prepare  for  the  genei*al  college  exa' 
in  his  exhausted  and  desponding  condition  he  wi 
declined  that  too ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
waid,  and  was  pronounced  the  first  man  oiliis  yi 

He  now  ^aia  a  short  visit  to  Tendon,  the  exc: 
which  probably  only  accelerated  the  progress  of  h 
The  next  year,  at  Cambridge,  he  was  again  pronoi 
at  the  college  examination.  The  college  now  off* 
private  tutor  in  mathematics  during  the  long  vac 
relaxation,  not  stimulus,  was  what  was  wanted, 
another  visit  to  liOudon,  from  which  he  returned 
only  to  die.  His  death  took  place  on  Sunday,  t 
October,  1806,  when  he  had  just  passed  the  mi( 
twenty-second  year. 

His  papers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  frien 
who,  in  1807«  published  a  selection  from  his  ] 
prose  compositions,  in  two  volumes,  accompanic 
uiemoir  from  which  the  above  facts  have  been 
supplementary  volume,  consisting  of  additional  ] 
peared  in  1822 ;  and  both  publications  have  sine 
corporated,  and  in  that  form  *  The  Remains  oVH 
White' have  been  several  times  reprinted.  Tl 
before  us,  printed  in  1823^  is  called  the  teni 
reckoning  from  the  publication  of  the  first  coIIe« 
popularity  which  Henr}'  Kirke  White's  poetiy  h 
IS  owing  perhaps  more  to  the  touching  circumsta 
history,  and  the  attractive  picture  of  his  dispc 
character  which  has  been  drawn  by  his  enthus 
grapher,  than  to  its  merit.  It  has  in  its  best  pat 
siderablc  feeling  and  melody,  but  its  general  tor 
and  sicklj,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  decidedly 
Even  taking  into  consideration  the  youth  of  the 
cannot  be  pronounced  tobepoetr}'ofhighpromii 
quirements  also,  though  considerable  for  the  circ 
under  which  they  were  made,  were  not  othenris 
markable,  and  his  biographer  has  injudiciously 
them. 

WHITEBAIT.  Until  Mr.  Yarrcll  inveiti 
natural  liistory  of  this  ver}*  popular  little  fish,  il 
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my  son !"  Then,  turning  to  me,  she  said, "  Will  you  go  to 
Oxford,  George?"  I  replied, "  With  all  ray  heart."  Where- 
upon, having  the  same  friends  that  this  young  student  had, 
my  mother  without  delay  waited  on  them.  They  pro- 
mised their  interest  to  get  me  a  servitor's  place  in  the 
same  college.'  The  result  was,  that  he  went  back  to 
school,  where,  he  states,  he  now  spared  no  pains  to  get 
forward  in  his  book ;  and  that  he  was  admitted  a  servitor 
of  Pembroke  College  in  1733.  Before  he  had  left  school, 
the  religious  element  in  his  character  had  been  strongly 
developed.  His  own  account  is  that  for  a  twelvemonth  ne 
had  gone  on  in  a  round  of  duties,  *  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment monthly,  fasting  frequently,  attending  constantly  on 
public  worship,  and  pniying  often  more  than  twice  a  day 
m  private.*  He  was  thus  in  the  fittest  temper  of  mind  for 
joining  the  Wesleys  and  their  associates,  who  had  been 
already  for  some  years  known  in  the  University  by  the 
name  of  Methodists,  and  of  whose  proceeding  he  had 
heard  before  he  came  up.  He  was  mtroduced  to  them 
after  he  had  been  about  a  year  at  college,  and  soon  showed 
that  he  was  to  be  outrun  in  zeal  by  no  one.  It  had  hap- 
pened that,  before  he  and  the  Wesleys  met,  Whitefield  had 
been  nourishing  his  devotional .  temperament  by  the  same 
books  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves — those  of 
Thomas  i  Kempis,  Scougal,  and  Law. 

Whitefield  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Benson,  of 
Gloucester,  20th  June,  1736.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  From  the  first  his 
preaching  made  an  extraordinary  impression.  Even  the 
doctrine  he  delivered  was  not  so  novel  and  arousing  as 
the  manner  in  which  he  delivered  it.  Such  earnest- 
ness, such  passionate  enthusiasm  had  never  before  been 
heanl  from  the  pulpit  in  England,  at  least  by  that  genera- 
tion. But  even  this  vehemence  lay  quite  as  much  in  the 
voice  and  action  as  in  the  language  of  the  preacher. 
Whitefield's  voice,  which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  so  pow- 
erful as  to  be  audible  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  appears  by 
general  testimony  to  have  been  in  all  other  respects  one  of 
the  most  effective  for  the  purposes  of  elocution  ever  pos- 
sessed by  man :  capable  of  takinc^  every  various  tone  of 
emotion,  and,  whether  poured  forth  in  thunder  or  in  softer 
music,  making  its  way  to  the  heart  with  irresistible  force 
and  effect.  Then  he  gesticulated,  he  stamped,  he  wept 
with  a  tempestuous  abandonment  to  which  the  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  counterfeit  passion  of  the  stage  seemed 
tame  and  poor.  He  first  came  up  to  London  in  1737,  to 
officiate  for  a  time  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower ;  but  his 
first  sermon  in  the  metropolis  was  preached  in  Bishopsgate 
church.  He  then  officiated  for  a  few  months  as  curate  at 
Diimmer,  in  Hampshire.  While  he  was  here  he  received  from 
his  friends  the  Wesleys,  who  were  then  in  Georgia,  in  North 
America,  an  urgent  invitation  to  follow  them  to  that  set- 
tlement. With  this  he  immediately  resolved  to  comply, 
but  before  leavinp^  England  he  went  to  pay  a  farewell  visit 
to  his  friends  in  Gloucester  ;  and  in  that  city  and  Bristol, 
and  attenvards  in  London,  he  preached  to  such  overflow- 
ing audiences,  and  with  such  extraordinary  effect,  as  made 
the  whole  countrj'  ring  with  his  name.  Breaking  away 
however  from  all  the  inducements  that  were  held  out  to 
keep  him  at  home,  he  embarked  for  Georgia  on  the  2:ird 
of  December,  1737,  although  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary following  that,  owing  to  contrary  winds,  the  vessel 
got  fairly  under  weigh,  about  the  very  time  that  the  ship 
which  brousjht  We»ley  back  to  England  was  getting  into 
the  port  from  which  Whitefield  had  sailed. 

Whitefield  remained  in  America  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  year.  He  then  returned  to  England,  mainly  with  the 
view  of  raismg  subscriptions  for  an  orphan-house  which  he 
had  established  in  Greorgia,  and  whicn  continued  to  be  a 
principal  object  of  attention  with  him  during  his  life. 
Now  began  that  course  of  preaching  in  association  with 
Wesley,  which  may  be  said  to  have  blown  into  a  flame 
the  sparks  kindled  by  their  previous  separate  exer- 
tions, and  to  have  established  Methodism  as  a  popular 
faith.  It  was  Whitefield  who  set  the  first  example  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  which  he  did  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  the  17th  of  February,  1739,  on  Hannam 
Mount,  at  Rose  Green,  to  the  colliers  of  Kingswood,  near 
Bristol. 

From  this  time  forward  his  life  was  spent  in  incessant 
movement  from  place  to  place,  and  exercise  of  his  won- 
derful power  of  exciting  and  swaying  the  feelings  of  all 
orders  of  persons  by  his  peculiar  pulpit  oratory.     He 


repeatedly  revisited  America,  and  traversed  the  \ 
tent  of  the  British  possessions  there ;  vrhen  on  th 
the  Atlantic  he  generally  made  a  yearly  round 
England  and  Scotland ;  he  was  several  times  in 
and  in  17»4,  on  one  of  his  voyages  to  America,  h 
short  time  at  Lisbon.  To  the  end  of  his  life  hit  p 
as  a  preacher  remained  almost  unimpaired ;  mult 
least,  continued  to  crowd  to  him  wherever  he  i 
and  to  hang  with  absorbed  attention  on  his  lips,  i 
as  in  the  case  of  Wesley  also,  the  more  extravi^ 
which  his  appeals  had  at  first  in  many  instances  ] 
soon  ceased  to  be  commonly  exhibited.  Nor  wi 
the  unlettered  that  he  interested  and  delighted.  '. 
the  year  1748  that  he  became  known  to  Selina,eo 
Huntin^on,  who  made  him  one  of  her  cht|jiii 
connection  introduced  him  to  the  highest  ciids 
rank  and  literature  in  the  metropolis ;  and  umi^ 
mirers  and  frequent  hearers  were  now  to  be  finudi 
numbers  of  court  beauties  and  persons  of  both  m 
first  distinction  in  the  world  of  fashion,  but  ndi 
Chesterfield,  Bolingbroke,  and  Hume.  So  alio  b 
he  was  hstened  to  with  wonder  and  complacency 
jamin  Franklin. 

Whitefield  and  Wesley  were  in  various  respc 
unlike  one  another,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the) 
long  continue  to  co-operate.  They  quarrelled,  k 
in  1741,  about  the  great  question  of  predestinatic 
lev  declaring  for  the  Arminian  theology,  the  mild 
of  Whitefiem,  contrary  to  what  might  nave  been  ( 
standing  up  for  the  Ualvinistic  system  of  irreast 
and  eternal  decrees  of  election  and  reprobatia 
never  came  to  agree  upon  this  hi^h  matter ;  bv 
flammation  of  feeling  which  their  difference  at  fin 
on  both  sides  soon  cooled  down,  and,  although  tl 
again  acted  in  concert  or  association,  their  occaiio 
course  was  renewed  long  before  they  left  th 
Whitefield,  who  felt  that  he  was  likely  to  go 
alwavs  spoke  of  Wesley  as  the  man  who  ought  t< 
his  funeral  sermon ;  and  Wesley  actually  perfon 
oflice  for  his  old  friend. 

Whitefield  lost  his  mother,  in  the  seventf-M 
her  age,  in  December,  1751.  While  he  was  in  As 
the  spring  of  1740,  he  applied  to  two  of  his  fiien 
and  Mrs.  D.  to  ask  if  they  would  give  him  their 
to  wife,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that  they 
be  afraid  of  sending  him  a  refusal ;  *  for  I  ble«  ( 
he  in  his  singular  epistle,  *  if  I  know  an}'thingo 
heart,  1  am  free  from  that  foolish  passion  which 

calls  love But  1  have  sometimes  thff 

E would  be  my  helpmate  ;  for  she  has  often 

pressed  on  my  heart.'  This  attempt  came  to  notl 
the  next  year,  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  he  wi 
in  England  to  Mrs.  James  of  Abergavenny,  a  wic 
tween  thirty  and  forty,  who,  he  intimates,  was  n< 
nor  beautiful,  but  had  become  reli&nous  after  ha 
lived  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  his  wif 
pregnant,  he  announced  publicly  that  the  child  v 
boy,  and  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  he  w 
to  'the  sex.  but  the  infant  died  at  the  end  of  fa 
His  wife  died  in  1768;  and  one  of  his  friends. 
Winter,  has  recorded  that  Whitefield  and  she  di 
happily  together,  that  *  she  certainly  did  not  beh 
ougnt,'  and  that '  her  death  set  his  mind  much  i 

Whitefield  himself,  whose  health  had  begun  t( 
about  1737,  died  at  Newbury  Port,  near  Boston 
rica,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  30th  of  S 
1770.  His  printed  works,  besides  an  edition 
*  Commentary  on  the  Bible,'  which  he  publi^e 
consist  principally  of  sermons,  either  printed  fro 
manuscripts  or  taken  down  by  reporters  as  deliv< 
few  controversial  tracts  and  other  occasional  pic 
copious  journal  of  his  life  and  labours^  and 
volumes  of  lettecsi  amounting  to  1465  in  all,  an 
ing  over  the  timFTrom  July  18,  1734,  to  within 
his  death.  A  collection  of  his  sermons,  tracts,  a 
in  6  vols.  SvOm  was  published  at  London  in 
journals,  like  Wesley,  ne  published  in  his  owi 
the  second  edition,  with  considerable  correctioDft 
in  1756.  A  life  of  Whitefield,  by  the  Rev.  J.  ( 
nister  of  the  College  Church  of  Gia^ow,  appem 
at  London,  in  1813 ;  and  a  large  volume  of  i 
closely  printed  pages,  entitled  *  The  Life  uid  Ti] 
Rev.  George  Whitefield,'  by  Robert  FhUip,  mi 
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^kl  ^  i  ^-1 L  i.  >  .c_T  L I II  V  uungest  son  of  Edmund 
I  f^locr,  of  Oi^tle  Yard,  Holhorn*  London^ 
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the  sons*  of  deceaAfld  mtmberH  of  fli&t  Inwie 


vpa*  only  fovrr  sliifhng*.  a  w 

she  liad  been  left  in  very  * 

♦  ■  -lanai^ed  to  e[Tv«j  hin 

ujjji^lcd  on  till  he  ' 


to 

.»f 

lu« 
lud 

1  a 

:us  fider 

■,   in   I  lie 

L',  if  i(  «fver  wa* 

*elcctrd^  in  17 1-^, 


thia  ^  '    '      • 
TO  nth. 

inVOlvrd  'I 

help ;  an<l 

Fellow  of  i,;, 

tended  tt>  tak*' 

brother  John,  ^ 

dioer*t*  of  W&rcA-iiter  j    but  1 

cutertiitiied,  wa«  changed  hv 

to  he  tutor  to  the  mn  of  Wiflimn,  Uiiid  Earl  of  Jei-^y  (th^ 

same  wjio  %Rc*rvyafdi  succeedtd  to  th?  titte,  and  ivft*  thi» 

father  of  the  preiH?nt  peer).   About  a  year  after  Miw*  Whit**- 

hctwi  resifutfd   hia  fellowship.     Jii   1754  he  wi^iit  abrond 

with  Mm  pupil  and  'y.-'        *   ^-   :    '    -   *',     «m  nf  >Iarl 

H  arcoii  rt .     A  ft  er  ^  p  1 1 1 1  tiia  at  j  d   a 

winttT  at  Leif'^r  '  ...^t-j...   u.  v  ^,  ,,M*i,  and  thmc^r* 

to   Italy,  ret  nil  sj^^h   SwittiHaml,  Gemidrtv,  and 

Hollmids  and  rt .^  ;. jme  in  September  17t30.     Ihiriiig 

his  absence  from  Enjifiand,  \Vlut£h<*ad  had,  by  the  inti>rtst 
of  his*  noble  pBtrnasbeen  appointed  to  the  patenl  placu  tf 
setrretarj'  and  reiristrar  to  the  order  of  the  Hath  ;  and  the 
year  alter  his  return  he  was  nominated  to  thi?  ofiiee  of 
poet  laureate,  yaea«l  bj^  the  death  of  Col  ley  Gibtier,  Both 
these  offices  he  held  till  hia  own  death,  on  the  Nth  Qi 
Ann},  1788. 

^Thitehead  be^  very  early  to  be  known  m  a  writer 
of  rerae;  and  his  poem*,  coniistina'  of  ^pistJes,  tales 
esaayOf  odes,  &c.,  were  twice  collected  and  printed 
under  his  own  dir^etion,  Erst  in  17M  ^tid  as^ain  in  1774 : 
a  third  edition  was  published  by  Msaon,  with  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  immediately  ai^ut  his  d»*fifh,  in  17SH;  and 
th€y  art!  also  inpi^rted  i n  Cb«h i  ou  of  i be  *  En**hiih 

POPta,'  Z\  r^h.  8vo.,  IKIO.    TIj'  :  ^^  however  €ntir<?ly 

nctfleeted  and  furj^otten.  Wih  im^i  Lsteemed  jmKlucljon 
ii  hH  tragfedyof  *TIm^  Roman  Father"  iJbundH  in  part 
upon  the  fif/Tfrrr  of  Convfdlf),  wliit^h  wa*  fSi^t  hroui^tit 
out  at  I>rujT  Lane  in  ITfViX  and  lon^  cord i nurd  a  *tock 
pky.     fi«  U  alMo  the  ant  hot  of  Aiiother  tm^edy.  railed 
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*  (Jrcusa,  Queen  of  Athens,'  iirst  produced  in  1754 ;    of 

*  Tlie  School  lor  Lovers,'  a  comedy,  in  1762 ;  and  of  *  A 
Trip  to  Scotland,'  a  farce,  brought  out  with  considerable 
success  in  1//0. 

WHITETHROAT,  Motacilla  sylvia,  Linn. ;  Sylvia  ci- 
tiorea^  Auct. ;  Curruca  chierea,  Bechst. 

Description, — Male, — Top  of  the  head  and  space  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  bill  ash-colour;  other  parts  grey, 
strongly  tinged  with  nist-colour,  which  last  predominates 
principally  on  the  top  of  the  back;  wings  blackish,  all  their 
coverts  bordered  with  very  brieht  rusty ;  auills  edged  with 
this  colour,  except  the  external  one,  which  is  edged  with 
white ;  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  pure  white ;  breast 
shffhtly  tinged  with  rose-col  our ;  sides  and  abdomen  rusty 
Ejrey  ;  tail  cleep  brown ;  quills  of  equal  length,  except  the 
most  external,  which  is  much  the  shortest ;  tnis  last  has  the 
outside  baib  and  the  extremity  pure  white  ;  the  succeeding 
feather  is  only  terminated  with  whitish.  Length  5 
inches. 

/''(pww/tf.— With  the  tints  less  pure  and  the  upper  parts 
more  clouded  with  nisty ;  white  of  the  throat  and  or  the 
external  tail-feather  clouded  with  rusty ;  no  rosy  tinge  on 
t!ie  breast. 

Fow«^.— With  more  rust-colour  on  the  upper  parts; 
space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  white,  and  the  rusty 
borders  of  the  wing-coverts  wider ;  external  quill  edged 
with  rusty,  instead  of  white. 

This  is  the  Fauveite  grise  or  Grisette  of  the  French ; 
Macchetta  and  Sterpazsola  of  the  Italians ;  Klapper  Gras- 
iniicke,  Fa/ile^  Grauliche^  Rostgraue^  and  Grauki'tpfige 
Heckengrasmucke  of  the  Germans ;  Kogsiietter  and  Ahmr 
of  the  Swedes ;  Common  IVhiiethroat^  Muggy ^  Muggy- 
cut-throaty  TfTiey-beard,  Wheetie^ujhy-birdL,  Muff,  Charlie 
Mufti e,  Peggy,  Peffgy-white-throat,  Churr^  and  Whautie 
of  t lie  modern  British ;  and  V  gwdd/gtryn  of  the  antient 
British. 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
lluasia,  Siberia,  Grermany,  Holland,  France,  rrovcnce, 
Si>ain,  Sardinia,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Trebizond. 

A  regular  summer  visitor  to  the  British  Islands,  arriving 
about  the  third  week  in  April,  and  departing  in  autumn. 

Habits,  Food^  (J-c.— The  principal  food  of  the  White- 
throat  consists  of  insects :  it  is  very  fond  of  caterpillars, 
and  is  a  considerable  consumer  of  berries  and  smaller  garden- 
fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  currants,  &c.,  among  which  thi^y 
and  their  young  make  much  havoc  in  July  and  August.  A 
dwarf  bush  or  a  low  tangled  thicket  of  brambles,  nettles, 
weeds,  and  rank  grass,  is  generally  selected  for  the  nest, 
which  is  seldom  found  at  a 'greater  distance  from 
the  ground  than  two  or  three  feet,  and  has  the  out- 
side iVamed  almost  entirely  of  the  stems  of  dried  grass :  the 
u])per  part  or  cup  of  the  nest  is  very  thin  and  flimsy  at  the 
sides,  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  finer  grass  stalks  and 
panicles.  The  eggs,  which  amount  to  four  or  ^se^  are 
white  with  a  greenish  tinge,  speckled  and  spotted  with 
ashy-brown  and  ashy-green  of  two  shades. 

**Some  of  the  notes  of  the  voice  of  this  bird,'  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  *  are  rather  harsh,  others  are  pleasing,  though  too 
frequently  repeated ;  but  he  always  sinj^s  in  earnest,  erect- 
ine:  his  crest,  puffing  out  his  throat,  shaking  his  wings,  jerk- 
ing his  tail,  and  making  other  movements  which  mark  his  agi- 
hition.  Occasionally  he  sings  on  the  wing,  ascending  with  a 
peculiar  flight,  rapidly  describing  small  circles,  and  after  a 
fow  turns  descending  to  the  spot  from  which  he  arose.' 

Beclibtein  states  that  the  Whitethroat  rises  into  the  air 
as  it  sings,  as  if  to  be  better  heard,  circles  round  as  it 
ceases,  and  sinks  again  into  its  bush.  The  song  is  pro- 
longed far  int«  the  night.  The  same  author  observes  that 
wlien  this  binl  is  alone  in  a  room  it«  song  is  very  me- 
lodious. Mr.  Sweet  considered  it  one  of  tlie  most  de- 
lii^htful  and  pleasing  birds  tkit  can  be  imagined  in  cap- 
tivity. If  kept  in  a  large  ca^e  with  other  birds,  it  is,  he 
says,  full  of  antics,  flying  and  frisking  about,  erecting  its 
crest,  and  generalljj-  singing  all  the  time.  He  thinks  a 
&:ood  one  little  inferior  to  a  blackcap  in  song.  Mr.  Sweet 
had,  when  he  wrote,  one  in  his  possession  that  had  lived 
vtith  liim  about  eleven  years,  and  which  was  then  in  as 
good  health  and  singing  as  well  as  ever ;  *  and  certainly,' 
sa};s  he,  *  no  song  need  be  louder,  sweeter,  or  more  varied. 
It  is  of  the  same  temper  as  a  nightingale,  never  suflcring 
itself  to  be  outdone.  It  will  indeed  sing  for  hours  toge- 
ther against  a  nightingale,  now  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  it  will  nut  siifi'cr  iUelf  to  be  outdone.    When  the 


nightingale  raises  its  voice,  it  also  does  the  »ame. 
its  utmost  to  get  above  it ;  sometimes  in  the  mi> 
song  it  will  nin  up  to  the  nightingale,  and  stretr 
neck  as  if  in  defiance,  and  w-histle  as  loud  as  it  ca 
it  in  the  face ;  if  the  nightingale  attempts  to  peel 
it  is  in  an  instant,  flying  round  the  aviary  and  a 
the  time.' 

There  is  another  Whitethroat,  also  a  summer' 
these  islands,  and  first  noticed  here  by  the  H 
Lightfoot,  who  found  it  near  Bulstrodc  in  Bad 
shire,  the  same  who  discovered  the  Rbed  Waartii 
country. 

This  is  the  Sylvia  Curruca  of  Latham  andtutho 
ruca  garrula,  Brehm  ;  and  is  the  Fauvette  Ekbi 
the  French;  Fiekten,  Doon,  und  Kleinschuili^ 
pergrasmucke  of  the  Germans,  Bigiarella  of  H^ 
Lesser  Whitethroat  of  the  English. 

Description, — The  whole  of  the  top  of  tiieke 
ash-colour ;  space  between  the  eye  and  the  I 
feathen  that  cover  the  orifice  of  the  ears  deeper  tt 
mantle,  and  rump  ashy-brown;  tail  blackiih, 
feathers  ash-coiour,  bonlered  and  terminated  lit 
but  white  on  the  whole  of  the  external  barb;  the 
feathers  only  terminated  by  a  small  white  ipot 
sides,  and  abdomen  white  slightly  tinged  with  n 
of  the  lower  parts  pure  wliite.  Length  five  inch 
quarter. 

Female  not  quite  so  large  as  tlie  male,  which 
seen  in  two  instances  with  a  beautiful  tinge  of  ci 
the  breast. 

Geographical  Distribuiion, — ^Denmark,  Swede 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  Akis,  tbt 
In  these  islands  it  is  rare  as  far  north  as  Xorthui 
and  rarer  in  Scotland-  In  Ireland  it  does  not  i 
have  been  seen.  It  arrives  and  departs  about 
time  as  the  Common  IVhitethroat. 


.c-^. 


Common  Wliitetbroat. 

Habits,  Food,  ij-c.— The  footl  of  this  Whitethr 
the  same  as  tliat  of  its  more  common  congene: 
quents,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  *  high  and  thick  hei 
beries  orchards,  and  gardens,  and  is  occasio 
seen  and  heard  in  lofty  trees.  The  louder  nc 
bird  have  nothing  particular  in  their  tone  to  : 
them;  but  in  a  wild  state, ^if  approached  wit 
caution  to  prevent  alarm,  or  when  kept  in  coo 
low,  soft,  and  pleasing  whistle  may  be  hear 
almost  incessant,  so  much  so  as  to  have  indu 
plication  of  garrula  and  babillard  as  terms  of  s 
tinction.  The  nest  is  frequently  placed  aman 
or  low  bushes:  it  is  slight  in  structure,  j^ner 
on  the  outside  with  strong  bents,  lined  inside 
bents,  fibrous  roots,  and  horsehair.  As  this  bk 
distinguished  from  the  mote  common  Whitethro 
rather  shorter,  as  well  as  more  dender  in  its  iam 
eggs  rather  smaller,  meaauring  but  eight  lines  ii 
six  lines  in  breadth :  the  gromd-coloor  while 
spotted  and  9«oUia»  ^mngtXfyvk  tht  laiCi 
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and,  after  having  taken  priest's  orders,  he  set  up  a  grammar- 
school  of  his  own  about  1J>01,  probably  in  London.  All 
that  is  known  of  the  rest  of  his  history  is  that  he  was  alive 
in  1530.  But,  besides  his  schoolbooks,  Whittington  wrote 
also  Latin  verse  with  veiy  superior  elegance  ;  and  he  is  re- 
membered in  modem  times  prmcipally  as  the  last  person  who 
was  made  poet  laureate  {poeia  laureaius)  at  Oxford.  This 
honour  he  obtained  in  1513,  on  his  petition  to  the  congre- 
gation of  regents  of  the  University,  setting  forth  that  he  had 
then  spent  fourteen  years  in  studying  and  twelve  in  teach- 
ing the  art  of  gmmmar  (which  was  understood  to  include 
rhetoric  and  poetry  or  versification),  and  praying  that  he 
might  be  laureated,  or  graduated,  in  the  saicl  art.  These 
academical  graduations  in  grammar,  on  occasion  of  which, 
as  Warton  states,  *  a  wreath  of  laurel  was  presented  to  the 
new  graduate,  who  was  afterwards  usually  styled  poeta 
iaureaius^'  are  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  appella- 
tion as  applied  to  tlie  king's  poet,  originally  styled  the  king's 
versifier  (versificator),  who  seems  to  have  been  merely  a 
graduated  grammarian  or  rhetorician  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king.  Whittington,  as  had  been  customary,  on 
obtaining  hislaureateship,  composed  a  hundred  Latin  verses, 
which  were  published  by  being  stuck  up  on  the  great  gates 
of  St.  Mary's  church.  After  this  he  used  to  style  himself 
on  his  title-pages  not  only  master  of  grammar  {grammat ices 
magister)y  but  chief  poet  of  England  (protovates  Angliae). 
The  title  however  conferred  no  academical  rank,  and  it  is 
known  that  Whittington  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Whittington's  Latin  verse  has 
been  highlj-^  praised.  Of  his  *  Epigrammata'  (printed  by 
De  Worae  m  1519,  and  oi  the  greatest  rarity  \  being  long  ad- 
dresses to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Sufiblk,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  poet  Skelton  (who,  like  himself,  had  been 
made  poeta  laureatus  at  Oxford,  in  1489),  Warton  says, 
'  Some  of  the  lines  are  in  a  very  classical  style,  and  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  earlier  Latin  Italian  poets.'  {Hint,  of 
Eng.  Poet,,  ii.,  441,  &c.) 

WHITTT.ESEY.     [Cambridgeshire.] 

WHITWORTH,  the  name  of  an  antient  Staifordshire 
family,  which  has  produced  two  diplomatists  of  some 
note. 

Charles  Whit  worth,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Whitworth, 
of  Blowerpipe,  in  StafTordshire,  was  born  at  Aldbaston, 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  died  in  1725,  at  Lon- 
don. He  was  an  attache  of  Mr.  Stepney  at  several  courts, 
and  in  1702  was  himself  appointed  resident  to  the  Diet  at 
Ratisbonne.  In  17(M  he  was  named  envoy  to  the  Court  of 
Russia  ;  and  in  1710  he  was  again  sent  to  that  court  with 
the  title  of  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  propitiate  Peter 
the  Great,  irritated  by  the  arrest  of  his  ambassador  in  the 
public  streets  of  London  at  the  suit  of  some  tiadesman. 
Whitworth  was  subsequently — Plenipotentiary  to  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  and  Ratisbonne  in  1714;  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1716 ; 
envoy  extraordmarjr'  to  the  Hague  in  1717;  ajrain  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Berlin  in  1710;  and  representative  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  character  of  ambassador  exti-aordinar}'  and 
plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Cambray  in  1722.  He 
was  created  baron  Whitworth  of  Galwav,  in  1721,  by 
George  I.  Lord  Whitworth  retired  into  private  life  in  1724, 
and  died  in  the  ensuing:  year,  without  issue.  His  'Account 
of  Russia  as  it  was  in  the  year  1710'  came  into  the  h^nds 
of  Horace  Walpole,  and  was  printed  by  him  at  the  Shrews- 
bury press.  In  the  preface  Walpole  'mentions  that  manv 
volumes  of  Lord  Whitworth's  state  letters  and  papers  wer'e 
in  the  possession  of  his  relations. 

Charles  Whitworth,  grandson  of  Francis,  a  younfirer 
brother  of  the  preceding,  who  was  M.P.  lor  Mine'head  in 
Somersetshire,  surveyor-general  of  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  secretary  of  the  island  of  Barbiulos,  was  born  at  Ley- 
bourne  in  Kent,  in  1754.  His  father.  Sir  Charies  (also 
M.P.  for  Minehead),  .sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Tiinhridixe 
school,  and,  on  his  leaving  that  place,  procured  hiui  a  com- 
mission in  the  guai-ds.  How  he  came  to  exchanirc  the 
military  for  the  diplomatic  service  does  not  appear,  but  in 
178G  we  find  him  sent  to  the  court  of  Poland  as  minister 
plenipotentiary. 

In  1788  Whitworth  v.a5  sent  as  envoy  ext inordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary-  to  Russia,  where  he  remaiiicd  till 
18(K).  Whitworth  acquired  and  retained  to  the  last  a  marked 
ascendency  over  the  councils  of  the  Czarina  Catherine  II. 
After  herdeath  (Febru.iry,  170.5':  hi?; troubles beirnn.  Paul  I., 
resolute  to  undo  evcryti:i:ig  that  his  moth.er  had  done,  re- 


fused to  ratify  the  treaty  she  had  concluded  v.i! 
immediately  before  her  death.  The  patience  e 
of  Whitworth  were  however  at  last  successful 
Paul  ratified  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  En£ 
December,  1797,  Whitworth  signed  a  provisio 
by  which  the  Czar  a^ed  to  take  part  in  the 
against  France  ;  and  in  June,  1799,  a  dcfinitiTe 
the  same  effect.  At  this  time  the  English  xnini 
so  high  in  the  good  graces  of  the  wayward  em] 
Paul  requested  George  III.  to  create' him  ape< 
received  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath  in  1793\  T 
was  complied  with,  but  by  the  time  the  despatch 
ing  that  ne  liad  been  created  an  Irish  baron  ani 
had  quarrelled  with  Whitworth,  and  ordered  hi 
his  dominions. 

In  1800  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Copenbii 
minate  amicably  the  differences  arising  out  of  Hi 
of  the  Danish  iVigate  Freva  and  her  convoy  b 
men-of-war.  He  concludecf  a  convention  with  Go 
stoiff  on  the  29th  of  August.  On  the  7th  of  A] 
he  married  the  duchess-dowager  of  Dor>et,  and 
unemployed  till  the  latter  end  of  1802,  when,  hr 
previously  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  he  wasappoi 
bassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiar\-  to  tb 
goveniment.  He  remained  at  Paris  till  the  13th 
1803.  Little  was  effected  or  could  be  effected  ^ 
si  on :  the  stniggle  between  Bonaparte  and  Ensjir 
readj  become  a  stru{rs:le  of  life  or  death,  and  bo 
felt  it.  The  most  stiiking  incident  during  Lord  Wl 
embassy  w^as  the  rude  reception  he  experieTv 
Bonaparte  in  full  court  at  the  Tuileries.  The  ch 
Lord  Whitworth,  drawn  by  Napoleon  in  his  cw 
at  St.  Helena,  appears  to  have  been  prompted  b} 
ward  recollection  of  that  occurrence : — '  He  wt 
man  ;  in  my  judgment  somewhat  of  an  intrijs^uer, 
terous.  He  had  a  fine  person.  The  English  min 
no  cause  to  complain  of  him,  for  he  entered  thonw 
their  views.' 

Loi-d  Whitworth  did  not  after  his  retuni  ft 
hold  any  diplomatic  appointment :  although  a  tc 
he  made  to  Paris  and  Naples,  in  1819,  with  the 
of  Dorset  and  a  numerous  and  rather  osteoti^ 
gave  rise  to  some  gossip  about  secret  missions, 
country  was  threatened  with  invasion  from  P 
raised  and  clothed  a  battahon  of  infantry  compo 
men.  In  March,  1813,  he  was  made  a  lord  ol 
chamber ;  on  the  14th  of  June  followins:  he  was 
British  peer  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Whitwoil 
bast  on  ;  and  in  August  he  succeeded  the  duke  of 
as  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In  January,  1815,  on  th 
ment  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  fie  was  made  ( 
twelve  civil  knights  grand-crosses ;  and  in  No 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Aldbaston 
Whitworth.  He  resigned  the  lieutenancy  of  Irela 
and  was  succeeded  by  Earl  Talbot.  He  iied  (wit 
on  13th  of  May,  1825. 

(Horace  Wal pole's  preface  to  the  Acronnt  nf 
it  f/'fl?  in  1710 ;  Annual  Biography :  Aymual 
Memorial  dp  fit.  Helcnp  ;  Bioj^raphie  l^mrersfi 

WHORTLEBERRY.     [Vaccinium.] 

WHURDA.     [Hindustan,  p.  20D.] 

WIASMA.     [Smolensk.! 

WIBORG.     [Finland;  Jutland.! 

WICIIMANN,  JOHANN  ERNEvST,  phvi 
born  at  Hanover,  on  the  lOth  of  May,  1740.  fi 
hibited  an  attachment  to  the  study  of  natural  s< 
after  having  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Breme,  he  went  in  1759  to  Gtittingen,  and  come 
study  of  medicine  under  Brendel.  He  graduat 
and  presented  as  his  thesis  a  paper  on  the  uie 
poisons  in  the  treatment  of  the  bites  of  rah 
After  graduatinc:  he  visited  Paris  and  Ixindon.  T 
had  a  erreat  infiuence  on  his  future  career.  '. 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  practice  of  the  1 
Ensrlish  physicians,  and  preferred  the  safe  tho 
what  empirical  practice  of  the  latter,  to  the 
though  apparently  scientific  practice  of  the  foi 
influence  of  English  practice  on  his  viewi  beau 
able  in  his  writintrs,  which  are  free  trom  much  < 
dilation  with  which  Grerman  writers  abound.  I 
to  Hanover  in  17G4,  and  commenced  praetiee. 
long  before  his  merits  were  reeogniaed,  ■nd-'OV 
of  Weilhoff  he  was  appointed  eonrt-pbpifliHk- < 
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are  of  slale  :  mica-slate  on  the  south-eastern  side  ;  but  clay- 
siate  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ffroup. 

Group  VII. — Mountains  south  of  the  Darap:h  and  Ovoca. 
47t  Croaghan  or  Croghan  Kinshela,  1390  feet ;  48,  sum- 
mit near  tlie  head  of  the  Goldmine  River,  1356  feet.  Gene- 
rally speaking:  this  district  is  occupied  by  clay-slate  ;  but 
Croaghan  Kinshela  is  formed  of  granitic  and  trap  rocks  al- 
ternating with  clay-slate. 

Group  VIII.— Mountains  of  the  barony  of  Shillelagh, 
which  forms  a  south-westward  projection  from  the  main 
pari  of  the  county.  49  and  50,  nilhs  between  the  Daragh 
or  Derry,  which  joins  the  Ovoca  and  another  Derrj',  which 
joins  the  Slaney,  1316  feet  and  1416  feet  high  respectively. 
51,  Hill  west  of  Tinahely  or  Tinehely,  1312  feet ;  hill  west 
of  Shillelagh  village,  1381  feet.  This  district  is  occupied 
on  the  western  side  by  fi:ranitic  rocks,  in  the  centre  by  mica- 
slate,  flanking  the  granite  on  the  east,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  by  clay-slatc. 

The  mass  of  granite  which  forms  the  surface-rock  of  the 
central  district,  occupying  a  tract  of  varying  breadth,  from 
7  to  14  miles,  and  is  the  fundamental  rock  on  which  the 
other  formations  rest,  protmdes  in  isolated  portions  in  the 
districts  occupied  by  tne  slates.  The  granite  is  in  general 
remarkably  pure,  and  free  from  minerals  not  essential  to  its 
composition.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  the  grain  :  some 
of  the  largest-grained  and  most  beautiful  occurs  in  Glen- 
cree,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  our  first  group ;  some  of  the  finest-grained,  remark- 
ably firm  and  compact,  is  found  in  the  glen  of  Imale,  at 
the'  northern  side  of  Keadeen  or  Cadeen  Mountain  (No. 
41,  Group  v.).  The  granite  is  not  unfrequentlvporphyritic, 
as  in  Glen-crec  and  Glen-amacnass.  Schorl,  tourmaline, 
garnet,  beryl,  rock-cr}'stal,  epidote,  heavy  spar,  magnetic 
iron-ore,  galena,  copner  and  iron  pyrites,  and  other  mine- 
rals are  found  in  small  portions.  Contemporaneous  veins  of 
granite,  and  less  frecjuently  of  quartz,  are  found  in  the 
granitic  mass.  Granite  of  later  formation  is  occasionally 
found  alternating  with  the  rocks  which  rest  on  the  funda- 
mental granite. 

The  mica-slate  district  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite 
is  in  general  narrow,  never  exceeding  three  or  four  miles  in 
breadth:  it  generally  passes  into  clay-slate,  by  which  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  side,  throughout  its  course  in  this  county. 
Hornblende  and  hornblende-slate,  grenatite,  emerj',  anda- 
lusite.  hollow  spar,  talc-slate,  which  is  (luarried  for  chimney- 
pieces,  hearth  stones,  gravestones,  &c.,  and  veins  of  quartz, 
occasionaly  occur  in  the  mica-slate  district.  In  Glen-nialur 
^vatered  by  the  Avon-beg)  mica-slate  is  found  alternating 
with  gianite.  Mica-slate  is  found  flanking  the  central 
granite  on  the  west  side  betweenllolly  Woodon  the  north, 
and  Baltinglass  on  the  south.  Near  Holly  Wood  the  mica- 
slate  gradually  narrows  and  passes  into  clay-slate :  but  it 
is  found,  though  not  uninterruptedly,  north  of  Holly  Wood, 
interposed  between  the  granite  and  the  clay-slate.  It  forms 
also  the  cap  of  Brisselstown  Hill,  and  of  the  mountains 
Keadeen  and  Lugnaquillia.  The  mica-slate  on  the  cap  of 
Keadeen  dips  05'^  to  the  south-east,  and  is  remarkably  full 
of  andalusite.  Brisselstown  Hill  consists  of  mica-slate  and 
trap  rocks,  namely,  fine  gran\ilar  greenstone,  greenstone- 
slate,  and  greenblone-porphyry.  Schori,  garnet,  and  quartz 
are  found  in  the  mica-slate  at  Kilranela  or  Kilranelagh, 
near  Baltinglass.  Mica-slate  and  granite  are  found  alter- 
natiuir  near  Kilranelagh. 

The  clay-slate  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  Dargle  and 
Glencree  rivers,  so\ith-south-west  to  Tinehely,  Shilelagh, 
and  Clonesrall  in  Carlow  county.  Tliis  clav-slate  is  in  dif- 
ferent parts  associated  with  granite,  mfca-slate,  quartz 
rock,  flinty  slate,  grauwacke  trap,  and  porphyry.  The  strata 
in  the  northern  pai-t  of  the  clay-slate  district,  near  Bray, 
are  much  inflected,  but  in  the  middle  part,  and  southern 
part,  so  far  as  concerns  this  county,  they  are  tolerably  re- 
gular, dipping  to  the  south-east.  Insulated  portions  of 
granite  break  through  the  clay-slate  amid  the  mountains  of 
Group  IV. :  again  in  the  south-eastern  extension  of  the 
mountains  of  Group  II.  and  V.  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Avon-beg  ;  and  hf^n  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  counties,  between  the  mountain 
Croaghan  Kinshela  and  the  town  of  Carnew.  Ttiese  por- 
tions of  granite  diff*er  from  the  granite  of  the  central  mass 
in  containing  little  or  no  quartz;  the  prevailing  ingredients 
•re  felspar  and  mica.    In  some  places  ttie  granite  acquires 


a  sienitic  character ;  in  others  it  passes  into  atr 
porphyiT ;  and  in  othe»  the  fels])ar  and  mica  i 
mately  blended  as  to  constitute  an  apparent]] 
neous  mineral,  sometimes  resembling  some  van 
trap  rocks,  and  at  other  times  verging  in  aspect  i 
toward  clay-slate.  Near  Dunganstown,  soul 
Wicklow,  masses  of  greenstone  and  quartz  rock 
gradually  i)assing  into  homstone  and  compact  f 
mass  of  greenstone,  enclosing  a  bed  of  roofing-d 
is  quarried,  is  found  near  the  Avon-more ;  and  q 
in  combination  with  clay-slate,  and  abounding  i 
poraneous  veins  of  pure  white  quartz ;  granite,  g 
and  greenstone-slate,  alternating  with  clay-tlilc 
several  places.  Arklow  rock  C411  feet  high)  on 
just  south  of  Arklow,  consists  of  trap  rocks,  ai  g 
felspar,  felspar-porphyry,  and  a  variety  of  trap  « 
to  the  name  of  basalt,  very  similar  to  the  faM 
Giant's  Causeway.  Quartz  rock  in  mass  it  fai 
north  of  this  clay-slate  district,  where  it  formsthi 
the  Great  and  Little  Sugar-loaf,  and  of  the  hill  al 
Head.  The  Great  Sugar-loaf  is  a  conical  mooota 
an  ascent  inclined  35®  to  the  horizon.  The  clsj-i 
western  flank  of  the  granite  occupies  the  motf  oi 
of  the  county  which  lies  west  of  the  liffey,  t 
River,  and  the  Slaney  ;  grauwacke  is  found  in  c« 
with  it. 

The  rocks  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  ^nite 
metals,  while  on  the  western  flank  there  is  a  tot 
of  them.  In  the  granite  and  mica-slate  districts tl 
substances  arc  found  in  veins :  the  clay-slate  ( 
metalliferous  beds,  and  contemporaneous  veini 
deposits. 

In  the  granite  and  mica-slate,  galena,  green 
lead-ore,  and  copper  pyrites  are  found.  Tlieon 
in  small  blast-furnaces,  with  the  aid  of  turf,  lime,i 
portion  of  the  purest  blind-coal :  the  lead  is  obt 
single  operation,  and  isfit  for  all  the  purposcsoftfa 
The  principal  lead-mines  are  in  Glen-malur. 

Ttie  metals  obtained  from  the  clay-slate  tnd 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  tungsto,  ■ 
arsenic,  and  antimony.  The  metalliferous  |iort 
clay-slate  district  is  small,  extending  in  leogtt 
the  border  of  the  county  at  Croaghan  Kins&l 
miles  in  a  north-north-east  direction,  and  ha* 
smal  I  breadth.  The  discovery  of  native  gold  nei 
Kinshela  Mountain  (Group  VII.  No.47\  took  | 
1796,  and  many  hundred  people  assembled  dai 
for  it  in  the  bed  and  on  tne  banks  of  the  Ball 
Goldmine  River,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  mo 
joins  the  Daragh  just  above  its  junction  with 
Government  took  up  the  matter,  and  regular  st 
\yere  established,  but  they  were  destroyed  in  tJ 
tion  of  17J)8.  They  were  resumed  in  1801 ;  wi 
tion  of  works  for  tKe  discovery  of  auriferous  vei 
search  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  whole  of  the 
abandoned.  Some  gold  has  been  found  in  strea 
mountain  Croaghan  Moira  (Group  V.  No.  38), 
small  quantity.  Copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites, 
copper-ore  are  found  and  wrought  at  Tiprony  an< 
near  the  Avon-more,  a  little  above  the  junction « 
with  the  Avon-beg.  The  copper- mines  in 
Connary,  and  Tigrony,  near  the  junction  of  th 
and  Avon-more,  yielded,  in  the  twelve  years  1) 
tons  of  ore,  producing  about  G70i  tons,' or,  on  I 
8g  i>er  cent,  of  copper.  At  that  time  Irish  ores 
when  imported  into  Great  Britain,  of  liix,  Qd. 
ton.  In  the  twelve  years  1800-1811,  the  p 
ncariy  19,343  tons  of  ore,  yielding  5„  per  cer 
tons  of  metal.  In  one  of  these  twelve  years  (1808) 
tons  of  ore  was  raised  ;  but  since  then  the  produc 
fallen  off^.  Sulnhurwas  extracted  from  the  cop 
and  refined  ana  cast  into  roll  or  cane  brimstoi 
silver,  minutely  disseminated,  sometimes  in  part 
times  in  filaments,  was  found  in  the  middle  of  tl 
tury  in  a  brown  indurated  oxide  of  iron  at  Croui 
Weaver  On  the  Geological  relations  of  the  Easi 
in  the  Geological  Transactions^  vol.  v.) 

Tlie  outline  of  the  coast  is  tolerably  even.  . 
mouth  of  the  Dargle,  which  separates  the  coun 
low  from  that  of  Dublin,  is  a  shelving  shore,  on 
Bray,  are  two  Martello  towers.  About  a  mile  i 
Dargle  the  coast  rises  into  lowcliffa,  forming  th 
montoiy  of  Bray  Head.    After  extendiDg  Sbov 
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Ilydro^raphtf  and  Communictttions. — ^The  central  moun-  I 
tain-ranjje  divides  the  county  into  two  slopes,  the  eastern  I 
and  the  western.  The  first  is  drained  by  the  Darcrle,  the 
Vartry  or  Fartrey,  the  Three  Mile  Water,  the  Potter's 
River,  and  the  Ovoca :  the  western  by  the  Liit'ey  and  the 
Slaney,  with  their  respective  affluents.  These  two  last- 
mentioned  rivers,  although  draining  the  western  slope, 
afterwards  turn  eastward,  and  passing  through  openings  in 
the  mountain-range,  fall  into  the  Irish  Channel,  as  well  as 
the  rivers  which  drain  the  eastern  slope. 

The  Dargle  Til  or  12  miles  long)  rises  to  the  north-west 
of  Douce  or  Djouce  Mountain  (No.  25,  Group  IV.)  and 
flows  first  east,  then  north,  then  north-east,  into  the  Irish 
Channel  below  Bray.  In  its  upper  part,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Glen-cree,  it  is  called  the  Glen-isloreane.  It 
receives  the  Glen-cree  (7  miles  long),  the  Cookstown 
(7  miles),  and  a  small  stream  from  the  precipitous  glen  of 
the  Scalp  (5  miles),  all  on  the  left  bank.  This  last  stream, 
and  below  its  junction,  the  Dargle  itself,  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin. 

The  Fartrey,  or  Vartr)%  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Douce 
Mountain,  and  has  a  course  of  18  miles,  first  east,  then 
south,  then  south-east  into  the  Irish  Channel,  below  the 
town  of  Wicklow.  It  waters  the  Devil's  Glen.  It  ap- 
])roaches  very  near  to  the  sea,  about  two  miles  north  of  its 
l)rescnt  mouth,  but  being  prevented  from  flowing  into  it 
by  the  ridge  of  sand  or  beach  which  here  lines  the  shore, 
expands  into  a  narrow  lagoon  above  2  miles  long,  called 
'  Broad  Lough,*  at  the  southern  or  lower  end  of  which  it 
flows  into  the  sea.  The  long  tongue  of  land  intercepted 
between  this  lagoon  and  the  sea  is  called  the  Murrough, 
or  Murragli,  and  is  partljr  occupied  by  the  Wicklow  race- 
course. Tlie  Fartrey  receives  no  tributaries  wortli  mention. 
Tlie  Three-Mile  Water  has  a  course  of  6  miles,  and  the 
Potter's  River  of  7  miles. 

The  Ovoca  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Avon-more 
(22  or  23  miles  long)  and  the  Avon-beg  (15  miles).  The 
Avon-more  rises  on  the  soutli-east  slope  of  Duff-hill  (No. 
14,  Group  II.)  and  passes  through  Lough  Dan ;  it  receives 
on  the  left  bank  the  Annamoe,  which  rises  in  Crockan 
Pond,  a  little  lake  1770  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
has  a  course  of  6  miles,  passing  through  Lough  Tay,  an 
oval  lake  the  longer  diameter  of  which  is  above  half 
a  mile,  elevated  807  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  steep,  abrunt,  and  wooded  heights. 
The  Avon-more  receives  also  tne  rivere  which  respec- 
tively drain  Glcn-amacnass,  Glen-dasan,  and  Glen-dalough : 
the  first  has  a  length  of  8  or  9  miles;  and  the  thiixl,  which 
is  called  the  Glcn-ealo  River,  of  5  or  C  miles;  the  second, 
which  joins  the  third,  has  only  a  course  of  not  more  than 
4  miles.  Lough  Dan,  through  which  the  Avon-more  flows, 
is  nearly  2  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-cast,  and 
about  3  furlongs  across  at  the  broadest  part ;  it  is  about 
()80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lough  Nahanagan 
in  Glen-dasan,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  laughs  of  Glen- 
claloui^h,  have  been  described.  The  Avon-beg  receives  no 
tributaries  of  importance.  From  the  junction  of  the  Avon- 
more  and  the  Avon-beg  the  river  now  called  Ovoca  flows 
9  miles  into  the  sea  below  Arklow,  receiving  on  its  right 
bank  the  Daragli,  or  Derry,  or  Aughrim  (16  miles  long), 
into  which  the  Gold-mine  River  (4  miles  long)  and  the 
Ow  (10  miles)  both  fall.  Thi  Ow  rises  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Lugnaquillia  (No.  3G,  Group  V.).  The  whole 
length  of  tlie  Ovoca,  measured  from  the  head  of  the 
Annamoe,  its  most  remote  source,  is  about  'M  or  35  miles. 
The  Litfey  rises  in  a  bog  near  Crockan  Pond  (from  which 
the  Annamoe  flows)  and  has  a  course  of  19  or  20  miles, 
fiist  west-north-west,  then  south-west,  (partly  within  and 
partly  upon  the  bonier  of  the  county),  to  the  place  where 
it  (juits  the  county  altogether  to  enter  that  of  Dublin,  to 
which  it  chiefly  belongs.  It  receives  the  Kings  River, 
which  rises  on  the  south-western  slope  of  Tonelagee  (No. 
IG,  Group  ID,  and  flows  first  south-west,  then  west,  then 
north,  16  or  Id  miles  into  the  Liffey  between  Blessington 
and  Ballymore  Eustace,  receiving  in  its  coui-se  a  number  of 
bmall  streams,  none  of  them  more  than  4  or  5  miles  long. 

The  Slaney  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  Lugnaquillia, 
and  flows  in  a  winding  channel,  12  miles  west  to  a  little 
below  the  junction  of  the  Carrigower :  it  then  turns  south, 
and  flows  G  miles  by  Baltinglass  into  the  county  of  Carlow, 
to  which  county,  and  to  the  county  of  Wexfora.  the  lower 
pa:t  of  its  coiu-^fe  belongs.  Its  whole  coui:se,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  is  about  IS'miies.  It  receives  on  the  left  bank 


above  the  bend  the  little  Slaney  (6  miles  long 
western  slope  of  Lugnaquillia,  and  the  Carrigson 
long)  from  the  north-west  slope  of  Slieoh  Gado 
Group  V.)  on  the  right  bank.  The  Derreen,  a  fee 
Slaney,  which  it  joins  in  the  county  of  Cario' 
source  and  the  upper  part  of  its  course  in  thii  ei 
rises  between  Lugnaquillia  and  Slievh  Reagh  (N 
39,  Group  V.)  and  flows  about  7  or  8  miles  intot 
of  Carlow  near  Hacketstown.  It  has  aflerwtrdi 
tions  (equal  together  to  about  5  miles)  of  iti  eon 
border  of  the  barony  of  Shillelagh  in  thii  co 
several  of  its  smaller  affluents  wholly  or  ptitif 
the  county.  The  affluent  of  the  Slaney,  known  u 
parts  of  its  course  as  the  Green-island,  ShilUi 
island,  or  Derry  river,  has  its  source,  and  a  em 
part  (19  or  20  miles)  of  its  course,  within  or 
boundary  of  this  county ;  in  which  it  belon^i  4 
the  barony  of  Shillelagh.  It  joins  the  Slaoif « 
quitting  this  county  near  Clonegall  on  the  bail 
counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow. 

Most  of  the  lakes  have  been  noticed  in  eomadi 
with  the  scenerv  or  the  rivers.  Upper  Lough  \ 
Lower  Lough  firay  are  mountain  lakes  ia  «l 
feeders  of  the  Glen-cree  have  their  respective  icm 
first  is  1453  feet  above  the  level  of  the  8ei.u 
area  of  more  than  28^  acres ;  the  second  ii 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  an  arcs 
65  acres.  They  are  near  each  other  and  are  ikiit 
west  by  steep  and  precipitous  rocks  on  the  eista 
Kipnure  Mountain  (No.  2,  Group  L).  There  a 
small  loughs  on  the  mountains. 

The  communications  of  this  county  were  fon 
deficient.  The  great  central  range  of  mour 
passable  only  at  three  points,  within  the  coon 
Sally  Gap,  at  the  head  of  the  Liffey ;  at  Wickl 
the  head  of  Glen-dasan ;  and  in  Glen-malur:  tl: 
second  of  these  passages  were  scarcely  practicil 
summer.  This  diflnculty  of  communication  m 
part  of  the  county  a  comparatively  secure  ii]|rii 
fugitives  at>er  the  suppression  of  the  insumdio 
and  a  number  of  them  ncld  their  ground  amid  the 
for  a  considerable  time.  Since  that  period  tlM 
the  mountain  district  has  been  rendered  aeeon 
construction  of  an  excellent  military  road,  w1 
the  county  on  the  north,  near  the  head  of  Glei 
nms  southward  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  L 
through  Glen-amacnass,  and  across  Glen-mslu 
havanagh  Bridge  on  the  Ow.  The  Dublin  an 
mail-road  enters  the  county  on  the  north  side  a 
runs  southward  by  Delgany,  Newtown-Moun 
Asliford  Bridee,  Rathdrum,  and  Arklow  into  th 
Wexford.  A  branch  road  from  this  in  the  neij 
of  Ashford  Bridire  leads  to  Wicklow.  One  c 
from  Dublin  to  Carlow  passes  through  the  c<m 
western  side,  by  Blessmgton,  Hollvwood,  S 
Slaney,  and  Baltinglass.  The  other  roa^s  have  bei 
very  much  of  late  years,  so  that  a  horse  can  C( 
times  the  quantity  of  produce  to  market  whic 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  nsro.  There  is  still 
want  of  new  roads  in  many  places  and  of  the  in 
of  existing  ones.  The  tillage  of  mountain-fan 
seriously  impeded  by  the  want  of  roads. 

There  is  no  water-carriage  in  any  part  of ' 
except  on  the  coast. 

i^tafe  of  Agriculture  atid  Condition  of  the  Pi 
following  statements  from  the  evidence  colle< 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
Ireland,  relate  to  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotsti 
includes  a  portion  of  the  central  mountain  disi 
the  western  border  of  the  county,  including  tl 
Baltinsflass.  It  is  probable  the  statements  are 
plicable  to  the  county  in  general.  The  baroi 
fiends  about  42,028  plantation  acres,  or  62! 
acres,  of  which  perhaps  12,000  to  15.000  sti 
are  unimproved  mountain  or  tx)g.  *  The  nXH 
generally  composed  of  **  a  green  flag  quany 
large  blocks  underneath,  and  smaller  piecea  n( 
face,  covered  with  a  small  depth  of  moory  or  pe 
in  most  places,  but  springy  and  wet  in  some  f 
soil  of  the  lowland  is  usually  a  rather  light  hi 
with  a  subsoil  of  £rravel  or  sand,  and  somctioM 
clay.  The  quality  varies  much,  but  is  geni 
Most  of  the  mountain  land  is  diy,  and  much  df  th 
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iM  aboiit  (ivi?  pjuoda  iVir  rwe*  and  feven 
Mifffl,     Tlic  nfilive  moiuilaio  lur^^A    riifier 
!  ^  viT  ?incti  nuturulinnl,  t*  kept  <  .u- 
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in  hhmm  mu]  woiil  by  c^tos^iiiKf  with  Knelit»h  breed n,  A  rn>ja 
with  the  iBouth-duwns  wajs  tned  with  t?ood  mjoce*s,  but  the 
weighl  of  wocti  ha**  oftufted  the  Leiee*tenj  lo  be  prHened. 
Tlic^  mountain  *hcep  are  much  smaller  th»n  the  lowfuotl, 
weijfhiuif  only  about  lifieen  pound*  the  uuaulfr,  o^nd  the 
fleei-^  alx>ut  thrive  fioundH  for  fwt's  arid  four  pounds  for 
wrtlicm.  They  ^ra^ii.*  fratn  May  tilKJelobrr  on  Ihe  moitn- 
tw^TiH,  and  are  I  hen  sent  to  lowland  fj*rin*  till  th^  following 
May,  ftt  a  chargt?  of  from  4f.  to  5^.  a  h^'jul  for  wintering, 
Tht'  stronsft'-r  wethtr*  art  however  kept  on  the  mountaina 
during  the  winter,  exeepl  in  ^^nowy  or  very  stormy  wrMher. 
Good  mountam  land  will  feed  in  the  summer  month*  three 
•heep  on  every  I  wo  acre*.  Ti»e  wethers  are  soJd  to  tJie 
pfraziers  at  four  years  old.  Sm«ll  farmcrB  seldom  k««p 
^he»^|i  ei^eept  on  tlbe  mountains,  where  tJjey  liaire  a  few* 

Th«  pi  1^  are  generally  of  a  bad  breed,  loi>f-le^^ed,  larKo 
boned,  and  eoanse,  Few  are  bred ;  they  are  common!  v 
purchased  out  of  the  Connau^ht  droves,  the  f&rrnen  find- 
ing this  plan  mort  pro  K I  able  than  breedio;^  them,  Tliey 
are  kiUed  fur  bacon^  in  ^vhieh  a  conaidi^rable  trade  is  car- 
ried on. 

In  the  management  of  the  dairy  there  U  jrreat  neprltiretieei 
The  room  appropriated  for  it  u  an  ally  adjoins  the  kitchen ; 
or  if  there  is  no  conventenee  in  the  house*  one  0/  the  beat 
of  the  outhouses  is  appropriated  Ibr  the  pnrpoae*  *0oe* 
famier  who  had  a  dairy  of  nine  cowa^  the  Eo^hsh  aii&ibtant' 
eoramis§ioner  found  had  removed  hb  dairy  into  a  eorner 
of  his  kitchen,  while  he  was  threi^bine  io  the  ont  building, 
which  he  called  his  dairy,  but  whicli  wa*  niuch  moie  fit 
for  his  cow-hou*e*  In  the  dairy  of  another  the  ceiling  ^a» 
hung  with  rank  bacon,  and  tulis  fnll  of  rubbiah  of  every 
descTiption*  which  emitted  a  mixtur^^  of  odours  that  me- 
chanically impelled  the  finjjera  to  the  noKe,  In  f:Aet  Auch 
is  the  general  absence  of  the  accommodation,  ekanliuesg* 
and  system*  which  are  considered  in  all  other  ecmntries  in- 
dispeiisalile  to  successful  dairying,  that  it  h  perfeKtly  mw 
aeeountable  how  the  farmers  nere  can  produce  butter  of  so 
^od  a  quality ;  and  it  must  anse  In  a  i^reat  measure  from 
the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  the  pnrpoiie.' 
(Oii^ervatiom,  4^r.,  by  John  Power,  Esq.) 

The  fences  are  generally  single  or  double  ditchc»i  with 
fiirxe  or  qnick  lied|fes,  but  more  generiilly  fliTXe:  some- 
times they  are  mere  banks  with  a  few  fiu'ie  plant*  on  the 
top.  From  Ihtir  imperfect  condition  thc7  fretiueutly  oc- 
casion btigation  and  breaches  of  ttie  peace,  or  loss  from 
cattle  trespassing.  Tlie  pirdens  of  the  poor  are  beltef 
fenced  than  the  fields  of  the  farmer.  Tliere  h  not  mnch 
loss  of  land  by  useless  ft^nces,  except  iu  1h«  land.*  ofj^entlti 
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iiitMi  or  larpc  tainiers,  where  biojul  fences  are  kept  up  for 
oruanuMitul  pur])oses. 

Land  is  usually  let  by  the  Irish  acre :  and  the  eager 
competition  I'or  land  from  the  absence  of  other  means  of 
maintenance  for  the  people  has  kept  rents  up  unnaturally 
high.  Tlie  rent  of  tillage  or  jrrass  land  is  about  2/.  per 
acre :  the  rent  of  con-acre  p-ound  is  very  much  hijrher. 
The  tenant  calculates  on  his  butter  for  meeting  the  rent  of 
one  half-year,  and  on  his  corn  for  the  rent  of  the  other. 
Four-fifths  of  the  land  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbots- 
town  arc  held  under  the  head  landlord,  the  rest  under  mid- 
dlemen ;  but  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenantry  and  labourers  under  the  two  classes 
of  landlords.  Farms  are  chiefly  held  under  lease  for  one 
life,  or  twenty-one  years ;  sometimes  for  three  lives  or 
tliirty-one  years,  and  occasionally  for  forty-one  years. 
Exorbitant  sums  are  frecjuently  charged  for  drawing  leases, 
and  a  present,  frenuently  a  large  one,  is  made  on  signing 
a  lease  to  the  landlord's  agent  or  the  agent's  wife.  Many 
farms  in  the  mountain  districts  are  still  held  by  tenants  in 
common ;  but  this  mode  of  tenure  is  getting  out  of  use. 
The  size  of  the  holdings  has  been  a  little  increased  by  the 
consolidation  of  small  farms;  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
In  the  consolidated  fanns  «  nonsiderable  proportion  of  the 
land  previously  in  tillage  has  been  laid  down  m  grass.  The 
ejected  tenant's  have  generally  become  labourers,  and  arc 
dispersed  all  over  the  countr}':  many  of  them  have  been 
reduced  to  utter  destitution,  and  instances  have  occurred 
of  their  dying  through  want,  grief,  and  change  of  habits. 

The  con-acre  system  is  very  extensively  in  use.  The  land  is 
manured  and  tilled  by  the  farmer,  and  let  for  the  season  to  the 
lal)Ourer.  who  finds  seed,  cultivates,  digs  up,  and  removes 
the  crop.  Where  the  land  is  manured  by  the  farmer  the 
rent  is  from  10/.  to  13/.  the  acre,  the  average  being  11/. 
When  manure  is  ])rovided  by  the  labourer,  no  rent  is 
charged  in  the  country,  but  near  the  town  from  2/.  to  3/. 
is  cliarired.  llie  average  cjuantity  of  con-acre  ground  held 
i)y  a  family  is  half  an  acre.  The  average  produce  is  from 
fui-ty  to  fil\y  barrels  of  eating  potatoes,  ai  twenty-four  stone 
to  the  barrel,  or  from  six  tons  to  seven  tons  and  a  half: 
and  about  filleen  barrels,  or  two  tons  and  a  quarter  of 
refuse  potatoes,  fit  only  for  fowls  or  pigs,  or  for  seed.  The 
rent  is  paid  connnonly  in  money  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  in  the  country  in  labour.  Con-acre  of  oats  is  hardly 
in  use  :  the  farmers  grow  that  crop  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  the  as>sistant-cunmu>sioners'  inquiry  into 
the  >tate  of  the  poor  i  about  \H37y\  there  were  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Talbotstown  except  three  small  parishes  or  parts 
of  panshe-j,  from  which  there  was  no  return  173."j  labourers, 
of  whom  791  were  permanently  cm])loyed,  ^12  occasionally 
employed,  and  132  out  of  eniployuient*  from  age,  ill  health, 
or  bad  conduct.  The  condition  of  the  labourer  differed 
materially  in  different  cases ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
rich  resi(fent  proprietor  or  a  wealthy  farmer  they  were  for 
the  most  part  constantly  em])loyed:  while  in  poor  and 
thickly  populated  neighbourhovuist'niploynient  was  scarce, 
and  distress  consequently  great.  The  constant  labourers 
worked  only  from  220  to  2f<)  days  250  on  the  average^  the 
rest  of  their  time  being  taken  up  by  the  care  of  their  con- 
acre, the  observance  of  holidays,  attendance  at  markets, 
fairs,  wakes.  funeral>,  &c. :  or  lost  through  the  days  being 
wet,  in  which  case  they  seldom  worked.  They  received  at  the 
time  of  the  inquir\'8f/.  a  day  in  winter,  10//.  at  other  times; 
and  occasional  labourers  in'busy  seasons,  as  in  spring  and 
harvest,  from  l.y.  to  \s.  2//.,  or  about  4</.  less  if  (as  was  fre- 
Guently  the  case;  the  farmer  furnished  the  labourer  with 
diet.  Women  were  occasionally  employed  at  5r/.  or  6r/., 
and  in  harvest  time  as  much  as  1*'.  per  day;  boys  under 
sixteen  had  occasional  employment  at  fn)m  liff.  to'4</.,  and 
in  harvest  at  8</.  per  day  ;  but  women  and  boys  could  only 
get  work  at  busy  s>easons,  such  as  harvest,  or  potato-setting, 
or  potato-digging,  when  they  might  get  perhaps  ten  days' 
work:  it  is  chiefly  obtained  by  young  and  unmairi'cd 
women,  the  others'having  to  take* care  of  their  families. 
Farmers  whose  families  were  not  old  enough,  or  sufficiently 
numerous  to  do  the  work  of  their  fanns,  usually  had  one, 
two.  or  three  boys  in  the  house  at  30v.  or  4()s\  yearly  wages, 
besides  board  and  lodging.  Wages  had  decreased  about  4f/. 
a  day  in  the  ten  years  preceding  the  inquiry.  The  labourers 
in  tfiis.  a-»  in  other  pails  of  Ireland,  do  not*  work  so  steadily 

or  skilfully  as  {he  English  or  Scotch,  partly,  it  is  thought. 

from  lo\^  (lift,  p:iriiy  fitmi  want  of  early  example,  and  from 
idle  habits  formed  through  tlie  want  of  steady  employment 
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for  boys.  The  yeaily  earnings  of  a  constant  hho 
estimated  at  nearly  10/. ;  thosc  of  an  occa.-ional 
at  from  3/.  17*.  to  7/.  I4s.  •Cottiei's'  are  lahoiire 
stant  work,  and  holding  anacre  of  giound  and 
from  their  employer,  with  giass  for  a  cow  in  sur 
hay  and  straw  in  winter.  Tlieir  situation  is  cor 
desirable  one  :  they  pay  2/.  to  3/.,  or  even  5/.  a  ] 
cabin  and  an  acre  or  ground,  or  for  the  ground 
mission  to  build  a  cabin  themselves;  and  fro 
C/.  10«.  for  tlie  grass,  hay  and  straw  for  the  cow. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  labourers  keep  p 
wives  sometimes  keep  fowls,  and  employ  then 
knitting  stockings,  chiefly  for  use  in  their  own 
rarely  for  sale.  Tlic  profit  on  a  pig  was  estinialt 
time  of  the  inquiry,  at  from  20a-.  to  30*.,  or  perhi 
the  profit  on  keeping  fowls  was  estimated  at  fk 
10*.,  or  I5v. 

The  food  of  the  labourers  consists  almo>t  tholl 
tatoes  ;  they  never  have  eggs,  except  when  uoiV 
distance  from  home,  when  they  perhaps  hive 
boiled  hard  to  eat  with  their  scanty  dinner ;  sou! 
occasionally  eat  a  few  eggs,  but  sell  the  greatci 
what  their  fowls  produce  ;  they  have  sonittimc* 
a  little  offal  porK,  and  now  and  then  some  bt 
treat.  When  potatoes  are  plentiful,  a  labourer 
have  three  meals  a  day  ;  when  scarce,  twi*,  and  a 
only  one.  In  the  intenal  when  the  old  potatoes 
for  use,  and  the  new  crop  is  not  gathered  m  :whicl 
comprehends  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  and  alRmtt 
of  August "),  the  distress  of  the  occJLMonally  einp 
bourers  is  very  great.  Their  wives  and  cliildrei 
regular  beggars  for  the  time  ;  or,  if  thev  revolt; 
ternative,  they  suffer,  often  in  silence,  the  most 
want,  eking  out  their  misi»rable  subsi>tence  b 
charlock  or  wild  mustard  and  other  weeds,  and  * 
they  are  kept  from  starvation  only  by  the  aid  we 
veyed  to  them  by  some  kind  neighbour,  who  can 
to  s])are  anything,  but  who  suspects  them  to  hi  i 
tremity  of  destitution.  The  amount  of  relief  th:« 
by  farmers,  small  occupiers,  and  even  labourers, 
dible.  When  the  general  poverty  is  agettvate 
pjulial  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  di»lie»8 
dreadful  indeed,  and  on  some  occasion*,  but  fo 
vance  of  money  by  governnietit,  hundreds  mii^l 
through  famine. 

The  cabins  of  the  labourers  are  built  of  villbw 
mud,  with  stone  foundations  :  or  of  mud  and  *to 
or  of  mud  alone.  Tlio>e  with  one  apartmi'!:ta 
14  feet  by  10;  those  of  two  apaitments  is  fiet  I 
walls  are  about  seven  feot  high.  Tliev  are 
generally  with  straw  ;  sonu'tiuu's  with  hea'h. :« 
tato-stalks,  with  sods  underneath.  The  flo.^r  is 
natural  eai1h,  or  is  covered  only  with  a  thin 
clay.  The  cabin,  when  it  is  not  kept  in  repj 
landlord,  or  when  it  is,  if  the  landlord  is  a  i» 
commonly  in  a  wretched  condition.  ( 'al'in&  a 
damp,  from  the  floor  being  below  the  geni-nil  It 
ground :  and  the  dami)ness  is  increased  hv  di 
and  the  practice  of  making  the  holo  for  the  i 
and  refuse  from  the  house  close  to  the  cabin, 
cabins  have  a  large  oniMi  chimney,  the  eonunon 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  windows  are  small.  \ 
inches  by  10  or  12  ;  those  in  cabins  mar  the 
villages  are  glazed,  or  have  been  glazevl.  thouf 
when  broken  is  frequently  replaced  b\  pajur.  m 
straw,  an  old  hat,  or  a  piece  of  a  garment.  In  tl 
the  windows  have  commonly  wooden  shntti-rs. 
the  poorer  cabins,  where  the  window  is  stopjH'J, 
with  hay,  straw,  or  old  clothes.  The  cabi;!!f  a* 
privies,  and  very  few  of  them  have  pigstii?  or 
houses  whatever.  The  pig.  where  one  is  kept, 
the  cabin.  Tlie  cost  of  Imilding  a  «.abin  i>  from 
for  the  comnnui  ones,  and  fn.">m  5/.  to  G'.  for 
ones.  If  the  labourer  builds  his  own  cabin,  he  j 
lOv.  a  year  less  for  his  land  than  he  would  do  if 
was  built  for  him. 

Tlie  cabins  generally  contain  a  rough  bedstead 

j)roppeil  up  on  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  for  tlw 

his  wife  and  infant  child;  the  elder  eluldron 

inmates,  if  any,  sleep  on  the  ground.     In  the  p 

I  bins  all  lie  on*  the  groiuid.     The  lu-ilding  consi 

j  best  cabins  of  a  tick  filled  with  cliaff ;  but  in  th 

I  cabins  the  bedding  is  chiefly  of  btiaw  or  ruiih 
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iienry  IIL  The  rhurch  ot  the  Witkl<n\  umciii  nwhioii, 
(.'0)M[.kt-eheLtdit  the  thxi^e  tmri«hi«p»  hi  vvhii-ti  th<f  ta\vn  li 
^ittiaUdt  with  Ihoj^e  of  Cth^noaly^  KjlliAkcj,  tmd  Kilciyia* 
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tufdedin  177*7*     Therv  w  a  school  ,ch. 
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cnunty-^irsu^)  and  eniix-t-hcm:>c«  iimi  mthf  middhMii  Uu:  town 
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and  KOUH^  buttLft.  Tht:  h^  bottr  1^  Jbniied  by  Ibv  ui<>ulii  i»r 
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average  yearly  sale,  in  the  ten  years  from  1826  to  1835  in- 
clusive, was  450  barrels  of  wheat,  15,066  barrels  of  barley, 
and  24,880  barrels  of  oats :  part  of  the  com  and  some  cop- 
per and  lead  ore  are  exported  ;  and  coal,  culm,  limestone, 
timber,  and  iron  are  imported.  A  few  small  vessels  of 
from  35  to  100  tons  and  some  small  craft  belon}^:  to  the  port. 
Wicklow  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  1 1  James  I.,  and 
sent  two  members  to  parliament  before  the  Union  :  it  was 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Tighe  family,  who  received  at  the 
Union  15,000/.  compensation  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough.  The  portreeve,  who  was  the  principal  officer  of 
the  corporation,  held  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 
The  corporation  was  dissolved  bjr  the  late  Irish  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  108. 

Tne  Union  of  Wicklow  is  in  the  diocese  and  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  Dublin.  The  population  was  estimated 
at  10,71)9  in  1831,  and  11,525  in  1834:  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  population  belong  to  the  Established  Church :  the  others 
arc  almost  entirely  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  churches 
at  Killiskey  and  Glanealy  in  the  Union,  with  congregations 
of  between  300  and  400,  taken  together ;  and  a  school-house 
at  Rathnew,  licensed  for  service,  is  attended  by  20  or  30. 
There  are  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  (at  Wicklow, 
Glanealy,  and  Killiskey),  with  joint  congregations  of  about 
3000.  The  gross  yearly  value  of  the  benefice  (a  vicarage) 
is  512/.  169.  8rf.,  the  clear  value  373/.  1 1*.  lOd.  It  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin.  The  rectorial  tithes  of  the  Union  are 
annexed  to  the  prebend  of  Wicklow  in  Dublin  cathedral, 
except  a  small  portion  held  by  a  lay  impropriator.  There 
were  in  1835  twenty-seven  schools  (twenty-five  day  and  two 
Sunday-schools)  in  the  Union,  with  882  children  (406  boys 
and  476  girls)  on  the  books  of  the  day-schools  :  two  of  these 
(with  170  l)oy8  and  173  girls)  were  national  schools ;  three 
others  (with  41  boys,  57  girls,  and  70  infants,  or  very 
young  children,  respectively)  were  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions ;  another  (with  28  boys  and  16  girls)  was  in  connection 
with  the  London  Hibernian  Society:  seven  others  were 
chiefiy  supported  by  benevolent  individuals,  and  the  rest 
were  private  schools.  There  was  no  school  for  superior 
education  in  the  Union. 

Blessington  or  Blesinton,  is  in  the  half-barony  of  Lower 
Talbotstown,  nearly  18  miles  south-south-west  from  Dublin. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  15,780  acres  3  roods  7  poles,  and 
had  in  IR^l  a  population  of  2182,  about  two-thirds  agricul- 
tural. The  town  consists  of  one  street,  which  had,  in  1831, 
51  houses,  inhabited  by  09  families,  comprising  426  per- 
sons. In  the  middle  of  the  town  the  street  is  widened 
and  forms  a  market-place.  Tlie  market-house  and  a  con- 
siderable hotel  are  in  the  market-place.  Tlie  church,  a 
handsome  modem  building  capable  of  accommodating  two 
hundred  persons,  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  stands  in  the 
churchyard,  adjacent  to  the  market-place  ;  and  near  it  are 
the  parsonage-house  and  a  school-house.  There  is  a  police- 
station  in  the  town.  Tliere  are  a  weekly  market  on  Thurs- 
day, and  three  yearly  fairs.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
town  is  Blessington  demesne,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
marquis  of  Downshire.  The  mansion  was  burned  by  the  in- 
surgents in  1798,  and  ^till  remains  in  ruins.  Russborough 
House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Miltown,  Russellstown  House, 
Baltyboys  House,  and  Burgagemoyle  Cottage,  are  in  the 
neisr'hbo'urhood  in  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Burgage  and 
Baity  boys.  Blessington  parish  is  the  head  of  a  union  in 
the  diocese  of  Dublin,  comprehending  the  parishes  of  Bles- 
sinurton  and  Burgage,  v,hich  are  united  in  one  vicarage ; 
and  the  vicarages  of  Killbride  and  Boystown,  or  Baltyboys. 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  Union,  that  in  Blessington, 
and  one  in  Killbride  parish,  capable  of  accommodating  1(X) 
persons ;  and  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  one  at  Kill- 
bride and  two  at  Baltyboys.  The  clear  yearly  value  of  the 
united  benefice  is  265/.  6».  9r/.  There  were  in  the  parish 
of  Blessington  in  1835,  six  day-schools,  namely,  four  hedire- 
schools  and  two  schools  partly  supported  by  the  marquis 
of  Downshire ;  and  in  the  whole' Union  eighteen  day-schools 
(nearly  all  of  them  hedge-schools)  with  552  children  (300 
boys  and  252  girls).  Blessington  was  incorporated  by 
charter  of  Charles  II.,  and  returned  two  members  to  tlie 
Irish  parliament;  but  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  the 
marquis  of  Downshire,  the  patron,  receiving  15,«XX)/.  com- 
pensation, and  the  corporation  has  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

Bray  is  in  the  half-barony  of  Rathstown,  13  miles  south 
of  Dublin  on  the  Wexford  mail  road.  The  parisli  has  an 
area  of  2985  acres  3  roods  34  poles ;  and  contamed  in  1831  a 
population  of  3499.    The  town,  or  that  part  of  it  which  i» 


in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  stands  on  the  sonth  sit 

river  Dargle,  and  consists  of  a  long  street  leadini 

the  bridge  over  the  Dargle,  along  the  Wexfoid  roa 

at  its  upper  end  into  two  branches,  one  continu: 

the  Wexford  road,  the  other  leading  off  to  the  rig 

Bellevue  and  Kilmacanoge:  it  contained,  in 

houses — 427  inhabited,  19  uninhabited,  and  1  bui) 

a  population  of  501  families,  or  2590  persons.    ' 

of  the  town  which  is  north  of  the  Dai-gle  is  in 

of  Old  Connau^ht,  in  the  ha]f-l>aronj  of  Rathdo 

county  of  Dublin ;  and  had  at  the  same  time  2 

namely,  193  inhabited,  24  uninhabited,  and  10 

with  200  families,  or  1168  persons;  making  a  t< 

town  of  674  houses,  namely,  620  inhabited,  43 ui 

and  11  building,  with  a  population  of  710  famili 

persons.    Bray  is  resorted  to  as  a  watering-pla 

from  Dublin,  being  recommended  byita  easy  di 

the  romantic  scenery  adjacent  to  it.  The  streets  i 

paved  nor  lighted,  but  the  road  is  well  made 

and  the  houses,  though  not  regular,  are  neat 

them  are  built  and  fitted  up  to  be  let  in  the  wa 

church  is  near  the  bridge ;  and  there  are  in  t 

Roman  Catholic  chapel  (besides  one  in  Old  ( 

parish,  on  the  Dublm  side  of  the  river'i,  a  Pi 

meeting-house,  an  infant  school-house,  another  fc 

a  school  and  a  savings'-bank,  a  police-station,  a 

hospital,  formerly  a  barrack.    The  trade  of  th 

not  great ;  a  small  manufacture  of  flax  and  woi 

tained  for  charitable  purposes ;  some  coal,  timl 

and  limestone  are  imported,  the  mouth  n^r,-* 

ing  a  small  haven  with  a  bar  at  its  entranx  i.    ^ 

brewery  and  a  water-mill  in  the  town.     * --sn 

markets  in  the  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturdj ;  a 

fairs  in  the  year,  some  for  cattle,  others,  whicl^  tn 

by  traders  from  Dublin,  for  fiiezes.    The  avers 

sale  of  com  in  the  ten  years  from  1P26  to  1835 

barrels  of  oats ;  not  any  wheat  or  barley.    Anuml 

trout  are  caught  in  the  liver  and  sent  totheDabli 

There  is  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  a  barrack,  on ; 

lin  side  of  the  river,  and  a  coast-guard  station  oo  I 

between  the  town  and  Bray  Head.    Near  the  1 

several   mansions,  especially  Wingfield,  Hollybn 

niddery,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Meath,  and  Pow 

the  seat  of  I-.ord  Powerscourt.  The  rector)'  andvii 

Bray  and  the  vicarage  of  Old  Connaught  forai  t 

the  diocese  of  Dublin,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of- 

There  were  in  ia35  nine  day-schools  and  one  Sundi 

in  the  Union,  with  658  cnildren   under  daik  inj 

namely,  255  boys,  345  girls,  and  5ft  children  intl 

school,  of  sex  not  distinaruished  in  the  return.  T 

schools,  with  H9  boys  and  140  girls,  were  national 

the  infant-school  was  supported  by  I^dy  Powersc 

one  school,  with  22  boys  and  80  girls,  was  whollys 

by  another  lady.    The  Sunday-school  was  a  Romi 

lie  school  with  300  children. 

Camew  is  in  the  barony  of  Shillelagh,  29  mil 

west  of  Wicklow,  and  60  south  by  west  of  Dub 

parish  extends  into  the  baronies  of  Scarewalsh  ti 

m  the  county  of  W^exford.    The  area  of  the  whc 

is  23,466  acres  16  poles ;  that  of  the  Wicklo* 

15,350  acres  1  rood  26  poles :  the  whole  parish  hi 

a  population  of  6865 ;  the  Wicklow  portion,  of  41 

two-thirds  to  three-fourths  agricultural.    Tlie  tot 

cross-road,  and  consists  of  one  piincipal  street 

different   parts  Carnew  Street  and  ^^  ool  Greet 

east  and  west,  and  of  two  lanes,  Coolattin  Row, 

the  north,  and  Mill  Lane  to  the  south:  the  i 

houses  in  1831  was   131,  namely,  122  inhabited, 

bited,  and  4  building,  with  a  populatior.  of  ir)2 1 

826  persons.    There  is  a  castle  which  traditioi 

have  been  battered  by  Cromwell  in  his  march  fn 

to  Wexford,  but  which  has  since  been  roofed  an* 

j  The  church  is  a  handsome  building  with  an  emba 

and  spire  :  and  there  are  a  dispensary,  a  post-oiBc 

station,  and  a  school-house  for  boys* and  girl*.    *! 

snuff  and  tobacco  manufactory',  and  a  breweiy; 

i  the  town,  a  corn-mill  and  a  stonc-quanrw    Then 

■  ket  on  Tliursday,  for  piers,  potatoes,  anil  poultiy; 

I  are  eight  fairs,  ibur  of  them  considerable  horse 

fairs.    The  rectory  of  Camew  is  in  the  diocese 

!  it  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  701/.  4*.  74rf. 

!  chapel-of-ease  in  the  village  of  Shillelagh.    ' 

I  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  parish.    There  n 
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ajKl  a  Roman  C^-Uudm  idm|>ch     The  village  nf  JtaJlinjd**a 
nf  Bo  I  i  no  lea,  i  a  liathnew  pariMh^  imm*dnttely  ttditiinit  A»h- 
iWd:    it  Imd,  in  IHSl,  HfJ  hon^cx,— 7H  inJiahitcd,  1  iitiinha- 
bited,  and  I  bnildin|r,  with  a  p^piiJahtHj  of  H'l  fiimilici^  orj 
'J70  pei^ytij*,     Imnit'Jktilfl)  adjRi'+'TUt  (o  it  an*  thy  dcmi?kiiell 
of  RosKna  ami   Crouroij  hoiisrs^,     IV^trrMky  i«  inDvliratiyi 
parish,  in  Ihe   hftlC-barony  of  KHtHilo\\n,  10  mik;*  from/ 
buhliiu     U  wiLH  anti^jjdlv  eaJI^nl  Der^'ne,  or  IVlsfnc,  and  | 
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glebe-house,  and  a  school-house.  T|ie  post-office  is  a  little 
distant  from  the  village,  adjacent  to  the  magnificent  de- 
mesne or  BelleTue,  in  the  Glen  of  the  Dpwns,  the  seat  of 
the  Latouche  family.  Enniskerry  is  in  the  })arish  of  Powers- 
court,  in  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown,  13  miles  from  Dublin, 
on  the  south  ude  of  the  Cookstown  river,  which  joins  the 
Dargle.  It  had,  in  1831, 70^  houses  (69  inhabited  and  1 
uninhabited),  with  a  population  of  jd8  families,  or  497  per- 
sons. There  are  an  imant  school-house,  a  police-station, 
and  ^  post-office.  Several  respectable  families  are  resident, 
and  the  romantic  sceneiy  of  the  neighbourhood  draws 
many  persons  from  Dublin,  for  whose  iaccommodation  there 
are  good  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  The'  adjacent  de- 
metoe  of  Powerscourt,  with  its  spacious  ana  splendid 
mansion  of  hewn  granite,  is  the  readehce  of  Viscount 
Powerec^urt.  The  apartments  are  vf ry  fine,  and  contain 
anumbei  of  excellent  paintings,  and  the  grounds  aire 
of  almosst  unequalled  beauty.  Near  Enniskerry  are  the 
demesne  and  house  of  Tinneninch,  which  were  purchased 
by  the  Irish  parliament  and  presented  to  the  late  Henry 
(irattan :  it  is  how  the  remdenee  of  his  son.  Glenealy  is 
in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  between  5  and  6  miles  fi^m 
Wicklow.  Tlie  village  had,  in  |831,  29  houses  (28  inha- 
bited and  I  uninhabited),  with  a  population  of  30  families, 
or  193  persons.  In  it  are  tibe  parish  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  national  school-house,  and  another 
school-house.  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy  is  in  Newcastle 
Upper  parish,  in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  22  miles  fiom 
Dublin,  on  the  mail-road  toWexfprd.  It  had,  in  I83I, 
123  houses  (121  inhabited  and  2  building),  with  a  popu- 
lation of  158  families,  or  825  persons.  This  town  had  for- 
merly a  market,  but  it  is  now  aiscontinued,  and  the  market- 
house  is  used  for  a  school-house.  There  are  still  several 
yearly  fairs.  \  chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  church,  a 
police  station,  and  a  post-office  are  in  the  village;  and 
around  it  are  a  number  of  gentlemen^s  mansions  and  parinl 
Newbridge  is  in  the  parish  of  Castlemacadam,  in  the  barony 
of  Arklow.  It  has  been  noticed  in  our  desc^'tion  of  the 
scenery  in  the  vale  of  Ovoca. 

Glendalough,  or  Glandelouffh,  is  in  the  parish  of  Derry- 
lossary,  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinacor  North,  31  miles 
from  bublin  by  the  military  road.  The  name  b  ^perly 
applicable  to  the  secluded  valley  already  described,  in 
which  the  niins  of  this  antieut  city  stand*  and  appears 
to  be  identical  with  Glenealo,  the  name  of  the  river 
which  drains  the  valley.  In  this  valley  St.  doemgene, 
or  Keivin,  or  Kevin,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth, 
bom  A.D.  498,  took  up  his  abode,  and  afterwards  founded 
an  abbey,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
over  which  he  presided  as  abbot  and  bishop.  St.  Keivin 
died  A.D.  618,  aged  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  his  festival 
is  kept  on  the  3ixi  June.  The  abbey  suffered  much  in  sub- 
sequent years.  It  was  burned  once  or  twice  by  accident, 
and  repeatedly  sacked  or  burned  by  the  Danes  or  others. 
Notwitnstanding  these  disasters,  the  religious  establish- 
ments in  the  glen  went  on  increasing,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  bishops  extended  even  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  religious  began  to 
desert  the  place,  and  the  see  was  united,  a.d.  1214,  to  that 
of  Dublin,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  pursuance,  as  it 
was  affirmed,  of  the  purpose  of  Cardinal  Papiron,  papal 
legate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  is  stated  in  a  contem- 
])orary  record  of  the  union  of  the  two  dioceses  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  preserved  in  Ware's  *  History  of  Ireland,' 
that  the  place  had  been  deserted  for  near  forty  years  past, 
so  that '  from  a  church  (says  the  record)  it  has  become  a 
cave  of  robbers  and  a  den  of  thieves ;  and  more  murders 
are  committed  there,  through  the  lonely  and  wide  solitude, 
than  in  any  other  place  in  Ireland.*  It  is  observable  that 
in  the  same  record  the  bishop  of  Glendalough  before  the 
annexation  is  termed,  rather  slightingly,  *  a  certain  rural 
bishop*  (*quendam  corepiscopum ').  The  sec  however 
continued  to  exist,  either  by  usurpation  or  papal  appoint- 
ment, and  the  bishops  were  supported  by  the  natives. 
Denis  White,  last  titular  bishop,  resig^^ed  his  claims  a.d. 
1491,  and  the  see  has  been  ever  since  indisputably  united 
tathat  of  Dublin. 

The  i-uins  of  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  remain. 
The  easternmost  are  the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  otherwise  the  priory  of  St.  Saviour,  on  the 
.south  side  of  the  united  stream  of  the  Glenealo  and  Glen- 
dasan :  the  priory  has  been  a  building  of  more  elegant 
design  and  ncher  embellishmei^  thjHi  any  other  builoing 
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and  there  are  IheicinwuBtM  a  i«imd  lower  or  belfrr,^ 
to  the  church.  A  i»bort  dbtaneo  \\m\  of  Trmilv  Ctotii 
n  ^niritl  paved  nrea^  &ud  1o  have  b4*e!i  the  marWtphcvl 
the  city,  with  a  base  ol"  masonry  on  which  the  rtuiflCft  f*t 
i??  said  to  have  »tood.  Tlie  marktt^plac*  ii  on  the  no^ba 
or  mtlier  nortli-eastem  m\e  oi'  the  fiv«r  OUmlaHazi*  Jj 
above  its  jiincliQTj  w\th  the  Gleticdo*  Vn>m  th»%  aiM 
paved  caiiaewa}%  the  remains  of  wliidi  m^y  be  tr^ostf ' 
several  plauea,  formerly  led  up  the  v^^^  ■  '^'  -  ^^^^ 
tiaeei*  of  a  road  leading  up  the  va-H  ong 

may  alsD  be  seen  in  one  or  two  pluv.^,  ...  .._...♦  ibS 
roads  the  name  of  *  St.  Kevin's  Eoad*  b  ^i«'e&.  OqiihJ 
the  market-place  the  river  Gletidastin  ii  crooned  \ff  a  M 
and  by  steppingr-atones :  there  wa^  anlienlly  n  bri^;  mi 
opposite  to  the  market-place,  on  the  Koulh  si4e«l4J 
Glendaaan,  on  the  tongue  of  hr,'  ^  that  toi 

Glenealo*  are  the  mini  of  the  i:,  aad  ni  m^ 

otlicr  churches.    The  rums  of  Iht  t^lhedtaU  of  mhtk 
ealled  the  Priesfs  Churvh,  of  a  '  ClatfrtheiU'h '  or  m 
tower,  and  ot"  several  croj^ea,  ai'e  iti  an  «joclo*r4  twi 
ITfound,  entered,  immediately  on  erosKiog  the  Cli 
by  a  irMewav  with  a  semicireulat  luch.     The  re^« 
the  cathedral  eotisist  of  parts  of  the  laiivu  «ind  dKOfj 
nave  wa^  48  feet  lonj^  by  30  wide,  and  vvan  united 
c-hoir  by  a  seraidrculflr  areh,  now  fallen  down,     Tljt 
circular  east  window  of  the  choir  adorned  writh  a 
moulding^,  and  having  on  its  impoftl>t  Huulptur^a  of  ™, 
the  trad  iti  ouajy  advt-n  hires  of  St.  Ke\in,  And  thrf# 
dows  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  nave,  remmin :  nonis  *fi 
appear  to  have   been  glared;    and   the  eaat  wn  _ 
narrowed  in  penetrating  through  Ihe  tliioknem  tAih§ 
Bo  that  on  the  outside  it  is  a  mere  spikc-holc*    Thf 
doorway  i«   also  *>tandin^.     Wial  ia   called  lb* 
Chureh,  or  the  Prie^rs  Hou'se*  is  described  by  LrJi 
the  BatTisty :  the  D]o**et  for  fhe  holy  veslmenti  tJnd 
lentaiiis.     The  crosses  in  tiie  j^rave*vard  Ar«  aitL_ 
one  of  thern^  formed  of  a  single  Id'oek  of  grwiti, 
neatly  sculptured,  is  supposed  to  be  Iht*  markift-fraB) «► 
moved  from  its  base  in  the  market- place.   TRie  rotitid tc«r 
k  in  the  north- we»t  corner  of  the  g:ni%  e-yft»il  r  it  »  119 
feet  high,  the  walla  beinef  entire*  with  m  circulsr  Wof 
eopin^^^  oil  the  top^  hot  the  conical  roof  or  csp  k  ^''' 
tlie  bajae  is  52  feet  in  circumfercuce ;    th«  Wdll'      '  " 
feet   thick.     There   was  formerly  tho   atump  i ' 
round  tower  not  far  off.     In  ihe  ineioiiureii  win 
diately  adjoin  the  |?rave-yard  of  the  cathedral  i«  n,  rmTtr, 
with  a  stooe  mof,  commonly  called  Si.  Kevin>  Il3u«f,« 
St.  Kevin'5  Kitchen,  by  far  the  moKi         '     '         ''  "* 
antient  buildiner.s  in  the  vaJltj.     It  i 
and   15  feet  wide  inside,  and  has  a  ^^lmmvj/iui^u 
roof,  with  an  opening  into  a  small  routid  tower  or 
covered  in  with  a  conical  cap  rising  4o  fe*^t  from  the  p 
similar  to  tk>se  of  the  antient  roiind  lowers    The 
the  ehiireh  is  a  high  ridfjed  roof  ext^miJIy,  riiing 
from  the  ground :  at  the  west  end  of  the  duinh  is  a 
chapel  t>f  somewhat  later  date,  with  a  roof  of  low^ 
the  ehapel  was  used  for  worship  not  niaoy  year*  tlnci*- 
sites  of  two  other  chiirehes  may  b^  traced  iii  tlii*  aa4 
adjoining  inclosure.     A  short  distance  wcitwaixl  ^tna 
cathedral,  but  not  in  the  adjaeenl  inelosuttj,  ars  the , 
Our  I^y*s  Church,  a  smail  building  of  more  oruiL 
character  than  moat  of  the  others,  covered  in!h  hr, 

Wesiwara  oi  Our  lAay's  unmrcti,  soaUered  in  the  tiUm 
are  the  remains  of  stone  croaws  and  two  or  three  Ml 
earthen  forts ;    and  on  the  south-eart  side  of  the  naM 
lake,  on  the  bank  of  the  Lugduff  Brook,  which  flows  M 
it,  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation,  are  the  ruins  of  Retal 
Churcli,  or  Rhefeart  Church,  the  burial-place  of  the  chM 
of  the  sept  of  OToole.    On  the  sooth  nde  of  the  ehunl 
is  a  stone  with  an  inscriptii 
record  the  interment  of  ont  ot  tiic  o  l\ 
A.D.  1010.    There  are  some  fnij^nTt^nti^  d. 
this  church.    On  the  south    ;<^    of  the  j^ann   -n^,^  ^r  !ia 
niins   of  another   church  i    !  .  n1    '  Tempirn^uli^llic*' j 
*Teampall-na^eDig,*  other  M>c   Dy^ortKevm,    Clew 
the  church,  in  a  rockjr       v     ion  fium  tht 
wbieh  here  ikuti  the  souui 
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Thfs   i^&nd-juj-y  pre^nttiiifiitji  for  l&IO  nmounled  %^\ 
27*059/,  15*.  2^/.,  \hm  dblributed  :— 

Ni^w  mads,  bridges,  &e.     > 

ttc^ptiinnf  rofid^i  bridges,  ^,      • 
Erectiut^    or    repair  of  court  and  se^^- 
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Th«  county  ttdiiifabulary  force,  an  the  1-t  <ir  JanumrY,^ 
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169  sub-conslables  (125  first-rate,  44  second-rate) ;  with 
5  horses. 

Before  the  Union  the  county  neturncd  ten  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament:  two  for 'the  county  itself;  and  two 
each  for  the  boroughs  of  Wicklow,  Baltmglass,  Blesains:- 
ton,  and  Carysfort ;  at  present  it  returns  only  two,  namely, 
the  county  members.  The  number  of  voters  on  the  regis- 
ter at  the  end  of  the  year  1835  was  1755 ;  the  number  on 
the  register  in  February,  1841,  was  1503,  exclusive  of 
those  who  had  regiitered  in  1832,  and  had  not  since  re- 
registered. 

History, — Sir  James  Ware  considers  this  county,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  have  been  included  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Cauci  (KaDjcoi)  of  Ptolemy,  to  whom  he  assigns  also 
the  county  of  Kildare.  He  supposes  them  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  German  Cauci.  The  Slancy  was  perhaps 
the  Modonus  (Mocovoc)  of  Ptolemy ;  and  the  Ovoca  may 
be  safely  identified  with  the  Oboca  {^O^Ua)  of  the  same 
writer.  In  the  period  antecedent  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion,  the  barony  of  Arklow  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  barony  of  Newcastle  formed  the  territory  of  a  branch 
of  the  lept  of  the  O'Kellys :  their  countiy  was  called 
Crioch-Cualan,  or  Hy-Briun-Cualan.  Another  part  of  the 
county,  called  Imayle,  including  a  part  of  the  mountain- 
i-ange,  belonged  to  the  sept  of  the  0*Toole8 ;  and  the  western 

Eart,  called  Raniloughs  (a  name  which  seems  to  be  em- 
odied  in  that  of  the  parish  of  Kil-ranelagh),  or  Col- 
connell,  or  Feajrh  M*Hugh's  countrj-,  belonged  to  a  branch 
of  the  sept  of  the  O'Bymes.  Another  part  of  the  sept 
occupied  the  east  coast  adjacent  to  the  O'Kellys. 

Tlie  church  and  monastery  of  Glendalough  fonned  a  con- 
stant object  of  hostile  attack  by  the  Danes  or  Ostmen  of 
Dublin,  and  was  repeatedly  sacfced  or  destroyed  by  them. 
In  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  (a.d.  1169)  the  combined 
forces  of  the  invaders  and  their  ally  Dermod,  king  of 
Lainster,  marched  towards  Glendalough  to  chastise  the 
OTooles,  in  whose  country  the  city  stood,  and  who  had 
refused  obedience  to  him.  The  city  was  taken  without 
resistance,  and  plundered  and  burned.  In  the  division  of 
lands  among  the  invaders,  Wicklow  was  assigned  to 
Maurice  Fitzgerald.  In  the  division  of  Leinster  and 
Munster  into  shires  by  King  John,  what  is  now  the  county 
of  Wicklow  was  included  m  that  of  Dublin,  and  was  not 
formed  into  a  separate  county  until  the  government  of  the 
lord-deputy  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  m  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  A.D.  16U5.  The  native  septs  appear  to  have 
preserved  a  precarious  independence  in  the  mountains ;  of 
which  the  separate  continuance  of  the  bishopric  of  Glenda- 
lough for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  attempt  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  government,  with  the  aid  of  the  pope's 
legate,  to  suppress  it,  is  an  indication.  Castles  were  built 
to  restrain  tnem,  but  with  little  effect.  During  the  visit 
of  Richard  II.  to  Ireland  (1394-5)  arranjrements  were  made 
for  the  removal  of  the  native  septs  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  English  settlers  in  the  mountains,  but  the  project 
was  never  carried  into  effect.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
Pheajjh  or  Feagh  M'Hugh,  chief  of  the  O'Bymes,  was  in 
rebellion  a?:ains»t  the  government.  In  1580,  in  conjunction 
with  his  allies,  he  cut  off  a  considerable  detachment  of 
English  forces  at  Glendalough.  In  1596  he  was  defeated, 
and  in  15j7  slain.  The  natives  joined  in  the  great  insur- 
rection of  1641,  and  were  in  the  sequel  subdued  by  Crom- 
well in  his  march  toward  the  south. 

In  the  insurrection  of  1798,  the  insurgents  of  the  county 
attacked  Stratfoid-on-Slancy  and  Newtown-Mount-Kcn- 
nedy,  but  were  ivpulsed.  The  Wexford  insurii:ents  entered 
the  county  IVom  the  south,  but  were  beaten  at  Arklow  by 
General  N'eedhain  and  Colonel  Skcrrett :  this  was  one  of 
the  most  important  actions  of  the  war,  as  it  prevented  the 
insurj::ents  from  advancin:;  upon  Dublin. 

(Oi-dnance  Map  '/  fl'ickhic :  M:j)  r/  Ireland,  hy  the 
Society  for  the  Diftusidn  of  Useful  Knowledire ;  Sir. 
Weaver,  On  t/tr  (JnAo-^iral  rt'Liii'>ns  of  the  East  of  Iir- 
la  tut  y  in  the  *  Geological  Ti-an>acti()ns ;'  Seward's  Toiuj- 
f^raphia  Hibernica  :  Travellers  i\eir  (Juii!"  ihrou};h  Ire- 
IniJ;  Sir  James  Ware's  History  if  Ireland;  Harris's 
Hibvrniea ;  Moore's  and  Leland's  Histories  of  Ireland : 
Lewis's  Topographical  Diet,  qf  Ireland ;  Parliamentary 
Paprrs.) 
WICKUFFE.     [Wyciiffh.] 

WICQUKFORT,  AHllAHA.M  DE,  was  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, and  was  born,  it  is  commonly  stated,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1598 ;   but  he  early  left  his  countrj'  and  took  up  his 


residence  in  France.    In  1626  he  wa«  appointe 
elector  of  Brandenburg  his  resident  at  the  Frenc 
and  he  held  that  post  till  1658,  when,  at  the  in 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  he  was  arrested  by  a  Icttre-d 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  on  a  change  of 
secret  intelligence  to  the  government  of  the  Ui 
vinccs,  and  also  of  being  a  8p3r  in  the  pay  of  othi 
governments.    He  remained  in  confinemeat  fc 
and  was  then  released  and  ordered  1o  leave  Fra 
this  he  passed  over  to  England,  and  thence  retur 
native  country,  where  the  Pensionarj'  I>e  Witt,  « 
he  had  in  fact  carried  on  a  clandestine  cones- 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  historiograpl 
States,  or,  accordinjj^  to  other  accounts,  of  aecret 
preter  for  foreign  dispatches.    Possibly  he  held  1 
offices,  or  they  may  have  formed  only  one  offiee 
same  time  the  duKe  of  Brunswick-Liinenburf  i 
him  his  resident  at  the  Hague.    It  was  De  Wi 
luck  however  to  fall  a  second  time  under  the  r 
betraying  his  trust ;  in  March,  1676,  he  was  an 
placed  in  confinement  at  the  Hague,  on  the  cbaif 
mg  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  t 
and  in  November  following  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  efl 
remained  in  custody  till  1(379,  when  he  effected  I 
by  exchanging  clothes  with  one  of  his  daughters 
refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Zell.     Q 
however  with  that  prince  because  he  would  not  i 
self  with  more  zeal  to  procure  the  reversion  of  tht 
passed  upon  him  by  the  Dutch  government,  he  1 
1681,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  the  year  after 
In  that  age  of  i)rofligate  policy  De  Wicquef 
much  request  for  his  dexterity  and  accomplishm 
the  more  perhaps  from  the  belief  of  his  unscnip 
and  want  of  principle) ;  but  he  seems  to  have  er 
reputation  on  any  other  account.   He  is  respectsb 
however  in  a  literary  capacity.     His  first  public 
pears  to  have  been  a  translation  into  French  fitMO 
man  of  the  travels  into  Muscovy,  Tartar}*,  and  J 
Adam  Olearius,  *  Relation  du  Voyage  dc'  Momoti 
which  appeared  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1G56.  sfW  in 
4to.,  at  Paris,  in  1659,  and  in  a  third  edition,  nbk 
far  the  best,  in  folio,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1736.  1 
followed  by  a  translation  into  French  from  the  St 
the  embassy  of  Garcias  de  Silva  into  Persia,  *  L 
sade  de  D.  Garcias  de  Silva  Figueroa  en  Pe»e,'  S 
Paris,  1667.    After  his  imprisonment  at  the  Hi 
published  in  12mo.  at  Cologne  a  defence  of  hinuc 
the  title  of  *  M6moires  touchant  les  Ambassadean, 
L.  M.  P.'  (meaning,  it  seems,  *  Le  Mmistre  Priu 
But  his  two  principal    works  are  his  treatise 
*  L*Ambassadeur  et  ses  Fonctions/  first  published  i 
4to.,  at  the  Hague,  in  1681,  and  subsemiently  it 
dam.  in  1724,  in  1733,  and  in  1736 ;   and  hii*'Hu 
Provinces  Unies,'  or  *  History  of  the  United  P 
from  the  peace  of  Miinster,'  which  he  becran  to* 
his  return  to  Holland,  in  1059,  under  the  inspecti< 
Witt.    He  had  both  written  and  piinted  a  coft 
portion  of  this  latter  work  when  he  was  thrown  inl 
m  1G7G ;  but  it  was  fir&t  published  in  a  folio  voIue 
Hague,  in  1719.  Another  posthumous  work  of  De 
fort,  entitled  *  Mcmoires  sur  le  Rans:  et  la  Prcst'ai 
les  Souverains  de  I'Europe,*  was  published,  in  -Ito. 
sterdam,  in  1740. 

WIEBEKING,  CARL  FUIEDRICII.  an  emir.' 
tical  engineer  and  writer  on  hydniulic  and  civil 
ture,  was  bom  at  Wollin  in  Pomerania,  in  17t>2. 
applied  himself  so  early  and  so  earnestly  to  the 
study  of  topos:raphy,  that  when  only  seventeen  h« 
trusted  with  the  task  of  making  a  statistical  &\nts 
of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  which  »a»' 
on  nine  sheets.  His  success  in  this,  liis  tirst  ow 
of  the  kind,  caused  him  to  be  employed  almost  inu 
afterwards  by  the  Pnissian  government  to  make  i 
survey  of  Pomerania  between  Belgard  and  Zamo' 
about  1784  to  1788  he  was  engaged  in  making  sii 
veys  of  their  territories  for  the  dukes  of  Gotha  and 
and  the  rulers  of  some  other  German  states;  duri 
period  he  also  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
each  winter  to  the  study  of  architecture,  as  well 
military  as  hydraulic  and  engrineering.  In  178 
appointed  engineer  in  the  ser\ice  of  the  duchy  of 
in  1792  ho  fin>t  appeared  before  the  public  u  t 
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matters  of  taste  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  ^oung 
author's  talents.  It  nas  recently  been  reprinted  in  the 
supplementary  volumes  to  his  works.  In  the  autumn  of 
1750  Wieland  went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  pro- 
fessedly to  study  the  law,  but  he  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  classical  literature,  philosophy,  and  modem  poetry, 
and  devoted  to  his  professional  study  only  as  much  atten- 
tion ar  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass  his  examina- 
tion. Socrates  appeared  to  him  the  beau  id^al  of  a  man, 
and  he  resolved  to  follow  his  example.  De  Bar's  •  Epttres 
Diverses,'  which  then  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Grer- 
many,  induced  Wieland  to  write  his  ten  moral  epistles 
(*  Zehn  Moralische  Briefe,'  Tubingen,  1751),  which  were 
addressed  to  Sophia.  These  letters,  which  arc  distin- 
guished for  humour  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  are  the  best 
Sicture  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time.  Another  di- 
actio  poem,  the  *  Anti-Ovid,'  the  production  of  a  few  days, 
is  greatly  inferior  to  his  moral  letters.  While  at  the  uni- 
vei-sity  Wieland  showed  little  inclination  to  form  friend- 
ships with  the  young  men  of  his  own  age :  his  great  de- 
sire was  to  become  acc^uainted  with  the  chief  literary  men, 
and  to  join  them  in  their  labours  for  improving  the  national 
taste.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  specimen  of  an  epic 
poem,  *  Arminius,*  to  Bodmer,  at  Zunch,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  intimate  friendship  between  this  great 
critic  and  Wieland.  In  1752  Wieland  returned  to 
Biberach,  and  as  he  had  no  prospects  of  obtaining 
an  appointment,  he  formed  the  plan  of  going  to  Got- 
tingen,  taking  his  degree  and  entering  upon  the  career 
of  an  academical  teacher  there.  But  this  plan  was  given 
up,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Bodmer,  who  asked 
him  to  come  to  Zurich  and  remain  in  his  house,  until  a 
suitable  appointment  should  be  found.  Wieland,  on  his 
arrival  at  Zurich,  was  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by 
Bodmer,  and  soon  found  in  him  a  second  father.  Bodmer 
and  Breitinger  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  new  school  of 
German  poetry,  which  vigorously  and  successfully  com- 
bated the  pedantic  formalism  of  Gottsched  of  Leipzig  and 
his  followers.  Wieland  gained  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  Bodmer,  and  was  not  only  made  acquainted  with  the 
best  productions  of  German  literature,  but  also  with  the 
most  eminent  men,  who  assembled  around  Bodmer  as  the 
greatest  critic  of  the  day.  In  the  first  year  of  his  stay  at 
Ziirich,  Wieland,  at  the  request  of  his  patron,  prepared  a 
new  edition  of  a  collection  of  polemical  essays  against 
Gottsched  on  the  improvement  of  taste  in  Germany 
(*  Sammlung  der  Ziirichei-schen  Streitschriflen  zur  Verbes- 
serung  des  Deutschen  Geschmackcs  wider  die  Gottsched'sche 
Schule,  von  1741-44'),  and  accompanied  it  with  a  preface. 
AH  that  Wieland  wrote  at  Ziirich  bears  the  strongest 
marks  of  Bodmer's  influence,  both  in  form  and  sentiment, 
and  although  Bodmer  himself  was  a  poet  of  very  inferior 
merit,  WieJand  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  beauties 
of  hi*  poetry,  especially  the  epic  'Noah*  (•Von  den 
Schiinheiten  des  Bodmer'schen  Geaichtes  iSJoah*).  Wieland 
showed  himself  still  more  as  the  disciple  of  Bodmer  in  his 
epic  '  Der  Gepi  (if^c  Abraham,'  in  three  cantos,  in  which 
Bodmer  greatly  assisted  the  young  poet ;  in  *  Briefe  von  Ver- 
storbcnen  an  hinterlassene  Freunde*  (Ziirich,  1753),  and 
various  other  compositions:  for  during  this  period  Wieland 
wrote  with  the  same  haste  and  want  of  reflection  as  his 
patron.  Wieland  also  adopted  his  religious  fanaticism, 
and  his  talents  would  perhaps  have  been  ruined,  or  at 
least  have  been  led  in  a  false  direction,  had  not  the  more 
healthy  study  of  the  Greeks  preserved  him  from  new  and 
greater  aberrations.  In  1754  Wieland.  fortunately  for 
him,  left  the  house  of  Bodmer,  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  sons  of  two  distinguished  families  at  Zurich.  The 
circle  in  which  he  now  began  to  move  obliged  him  to 
make  himself  acquainted  witn  Italian,  French,  and  English 
poetry,  and  his  continued  study  of  Shaflesbur}'.  Xenophon, 
and  Euripides  gradually  led  him  to  the  path  which  was 
most  suited  to  nis  genius.  His  reason  now  began  to  gain 
the  ascendency  over  his  imagination  and  feelings.  The 
acquaintance  of  a  distinguished  actor  induced  Wieland 
about  this  time  to  try  his  strength  in  the  dramatic  line, 
and  he  wrote  the  tragedies  *  Lady  Johanna  Grey,'  *  Cle- 
mentina von  Porretta,'  and  the  comedy  *  Pandora;'  but 
these  attempts  met  with  no  success,  and  he  found  out  in 
time  that  the  drama  was  not  his  proper  sphere.  Afler 
having  been  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  Zurich  for  four  years, 
he  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a  diitinguished  fa- 
mily at  Bern,  but  he  toon  gave  it  tipi  *nd  occupied  him« 


self  with  lecturing  on  philosophical  subjeeif,  and 
literary  undertakings.  His  residence  at  Bern,  and  < 
his  intercourse  with  women  of  acquirements  ai 
tion,  gave  to  his  mind  a  more  decided  turn,  an 
talents  now  began  to  be  developed.  Among  the 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  over  him,  we  i 
tion  the  celebrated  Julia  Bondeli,  the  friend  of 
It  was  at  Bern  that  Wieland  wrote  the  beautil 

*  Araspes  and  Panthea,'  and  conceived  the  plan  of 
thon,'  his  most  celebrated  novel ;  he  also  wroU 
first  Ave  cantos  of  an  epic  called  'Cyrus,'  which 
in  1757,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  was  pu 
1759.  The  idea  of  this  poem  was  suggested  t 
the  exploits  of  Frederick  the  Great,  during  1 
Years'  War,  in  which  Wieland,  thouj^h  at  a  dist 
the  scene  of  action,  took  a  most  lively  intcn 

*  Cyrus '  however  was  never  completed. 

In  1760  Wieland  returned  to  Biberach,  wha 
tained  an  appointment  in  the  administration  of 
Although  this  post  secured  him  an  honourable 
it  was  in  all  other  respects  very  ill  suited  fori; 
occupation  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  the  sm 
Biberach  had  no  intellectual  resources  like  thoM 
had  enjoyed  at  Zurich  and  Bern.  He  also  hean 
phia  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
roche.  All  these  circumstances  threw  him  i 
ever  upon  his  own  resources.  He  sought  and 
creation  in  the  study  of  Shakspcre,  twenty-eigh 
dramas  he  translated  into  German  (Ziirich, 
vols.  8vo.).  This  was  the  first  German  traa 
Shakspere ;  but  Wieland.  whose  mind  had  beer 
chiefly  by  the  study  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Euri] 
the  French  writers,  was  not  the  man  to  give 
picture  of  the  great  drama  st ;  his  translation  I 
tain  prettincss,  elegance,  and  polish,  but  he  ne* 
up  to  the  strength  and  pathos  of  Shakspere. 
however  must  be  grateful  to  him  for  having  i 
first  step  towards  nationalizing  Shakspere,  and  ft 
paved  the  way  for  his  successors,  Eschenbni 
Schlegel,  and  others.  Another  circumstanee  « 
lieved  the  dullness  of  his  life  at  Bil)erach,  and 
his  mind  a  peculiar  turn,  was  that  Sophia  it  Lar 
companied  by  her  husband  and  Count  Stadion, 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biberach,  whither  t 
retired  from  public  service.  Wieland  formed  the  i 
ance  of  the  party,  and  became  the  sincere  fhen 
Tlie  extensive  library  of  the  count,  and  his  know 
the  world,  suggested  new  thoughts  and  ideas  to  ^ 
Wieland,  who  was  at  all  times  very  susceptible  to  ir 
from  without,  became  in  the  company  of  his  new 
man  of  the  world.  His  religious  enthusiasm  left  1 
a  sort  of  practical  wisdom  became  his  guide.  « 
some  extent  destroyed  the  intensity  of  his  feeling 
the  same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literairgi 
Wi eland's  compositions  of  this  period  combine  thi 
sensuality  of  the  Athenians  with  a  sort  of  practici 
sophy  and  the  elegance  of  the  French.  That  a  \<A 
sensuality  runs  through  all  his  productions  of  thii 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  sensuality,  however  sed 
may  be  to  a  youthfiil  and  inexperienced  reader,  wis i 
only  the  playful  musings  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  consequence  of  his  over-anxiety  to  obtain  a  m 
class  of  readers :  his  personal  character  at  this,  ti 
all  other  periods  of  his  life,  was  of  the  hirihs 
purity.  His  first  production  of  this  kind  was  nil 
story  of  *  Undine'  (1762),  which  was  followed  by  *  K 
Erzahlungen'  (1763-64),  *  Abenteuerdes  DonSlvio 
salva,oder  der  Sieg  derNaturiiber  die  Schwarmer* 
which  is  a  sort  of  imitation  of  Cervantes'  •  Don  ( 
During  this  period,  wHich  may  be  termed  the 
period  of  his  life,  the  things  for  which  he  had  b 
tertained  the  highest  enthusiasm,  such  as  love, 
virtue,  and  philosophy,  were  occasionally  ridicule 
natural,  and  as  the  mere  offspring  of  our  fan 
during  this  same  period  he  produced  his  best  nov« 
thon'  (I76G),  the  scene  of  which  is  antient  Greec 
which  he  endeavours  to  show  how  far  a  man  may 
in  wisdom  and  virtue  by  the  mere  use  of  his  ni 
culties,  and  what  influence  outward  circumilaf 
have  upon  him.  The  works  which  he  wrote 
shortly  after  this  time  are  all  of  an  erotic  chaiac 
as  his  *  Idris  und  Zenide'  (1767)*  a  romantic  poc 
eantoi;  'Moiarion,'  a  work  unique  in  its  kiik 
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wwks  wbieh  appeared  alionl  thm  tim«  i^ontm  'ni-* 

of  tiH  r'^nt'vvr.i  -iiijriv  nf  svnliquity,  asueb  n*  *  A-  mtuJ 

-  M  ':i>JtT0*l:B<.l'2),ttndth*:fruiaUu^ivek 

nnd  *  Menandfsr  imd  ^liyeeriou,' 
Jurlune,  vvlurU  had  In  '  i  .  lys  bt;en  omifinjf  upon 

Wielandt  had  reserved  -i  liarde^jt  blown  far  hi% 

uld  iM(u,  Ait«r  \hc  dcatn  oc  Sophia  Brentano*  a  prrflnd- 
daitghter  of  Sopbin  de  Lurnvbe,  nlm  had  been  bvijj^iQ  hi?! 
hiitise  antl  had  lieen  altaeh^d  to  him  six  to  a  father,  he  hiil, 
in  iSUl*  hii  wife.  Aftt^r  thj*  event  the  rdreo-t  af  (hmann* 
iitedt  bad  no  mare  cMrruii  Tor  bim ;  i^win^  albO  ta  »ume 
misfortunes,  he  wanid  have  been  obliged  to  enriimbor  it. 
with  debt,  if  be  had  k#pl  itlotitjer;  aecordmifly  be  djupoar^d 
of  it»  and  r«"turned  in  ly03  to  Weimar^  wherf^  he  sourj  forfiii&d 
nn  intmmte  friendship  with  SchilU'r,  In  the  samu  vciwhe 
wnn  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Natioiml  Inatltnle  of 
France  ;  during  the  conjfrems  nt  Erfnrt  ir*  \W8,  Napolcou 
honoured  him  with  theordt»rorUie  L^^iand'IL>nneiirt  and 
i  he  V  ni  pc  r o  r  Al  e  xand  er  of  Rui*&tia  vs  i  1  h  t  ha  t  o  f  81 .  A  n  na .  But 
the  ycitr  before,  death  had  deprived  him  iM\m  friend  and  jia- 
tron  the  Duchefia  Amalie,  in  whose  eompany,  during  the  hist 
part  ofhcrlife^he  bad  spent  »ome  hour»  ahnJst  every 
day.  In  IU09  he  wa«i  &ei!£ed  wntb  n.  Jong  and  Elant'erous  ill- 
ness, and  he  had  ecareely  got  over  it  when  he  broke  one 
of  hijs  ribs  by  bcinj?  upset  in  hi*  c^rriai*©.  But  be  got 
over  tbiit  injun.%  and  retLppeared  in  Ibc  eirck  of  hi»  friends 
a9eh«ei'l\il  as  oefofc.  In  tlifl  year  1 800  be  bild  eommenced 
hi*  last  great  literary  nndertakingt  a  tfau>ila1it>n  «f  ail  the 
letter*  of  Cieerot  which  be  contnined  until  hi*  death,  on 
tht!  2(lth  ot*  January,  1813,  without  biing;  able  to  oompldi^ 
it.  It  appeared  at  i^urjeh*  lf¥>8-lS2!*  in  7  voIh.  Kvo.  ;  the 
litit  t  wo  V u I » .  w  e re  coi n  p  1  e I ed  a nd  e rl  it ed  by  F.  D ,  G  r ii t r r .  In 
n  ceo rdaners  w  i  Hi  W i  e  1  aj  id 's  o  w  n  w  i  sb  hi»  h  ody  w  m  e  ti  n  v  ey  ed 
to  O^nmnustedt,  itrid  buried  in  the  «wne  touib  withbi?*  mfe 
and  Siiphm  Brentano,  Tli«^  munuHient  on  the  tomb  heart 
the  following  in?ic:rip!ion,  ^  h1  :^ 

•UH/  «i()'4  Fr.*.P,i-l-l' ^rt  !.'..■  '^'i.jiiiti'n  JV^^tmtcA  Lultita^ 

'  bu^  as'i  f>  "  tifi'i  adA  Ihlji  i^nufnoa 
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On  the  general  chjiracler  of  Wieland  we  may  add  the 
following  remarks.  Wieland  was  not  a  poet  of  the  first 
order:  his  peculiar  talent  consisted  in  appropriatini^  to 
himself  and  further  developing  that  which  he  acquired 
from  others,  though  he  always  impressed  upon  it  the 
peculiar  stamp  of  his  own  mind.  He  never  penetrated 
deep  into  the  nature  of  man,  but  rather  remained  in  the 
happy  medium ;  but  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  light  and  in- 
sinuating gracefulness  of  his  productions  and  the  elegance 
of  his  style.  His  philosophy  breathes  the  spirit  of  Socrates, 
though  not  without  a  mixture  of  the  principles  of  Aristip- 
pus.  He  did  not  acquire  a  thorough  and  lasting  influence 
upon  German  literature,  but  his  great  merit  consists  in  the 
amount  of^nowledge,  taste,  and  refinement  which  he  dif- 
fused among  his  contemporaries,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants.  Moreover  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten tliat  it  was  Wieland  who  reconciled  the  higher 
classes  of  6e||pany  to  the  literature  of  their  own  country, 
and  who  formed  a  beneficial  counterpoise  to  the  transcen- 
dental character  which  Klopstock  and  his  school  intro- 
duced into  Q^tman  poetry. 

Besides  the  collection  of  Wieland's  works  mentioned 
above,  another  appeared  in  1818-1828,  at  Leipzig,  in  53 
vols.  12mo.  The  most  recent  is  that  of  1839  and  1840, 
in  36  vols.  There  are  a  great  number  of  biographies  of 
Wieland,  but  the  best  is  that  of  J.  G.  Gruber,  Leipzig,  1815, 
4  vols.,  which  is  also  reprinted,  with  improvements,  in  the 
collection  of  Wieland's  works  of  1828,  where  it  forms 
vols.  50-53. 

(Compare  Heinsius,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur^ 
p.  4'^»?-507;  Gervinus,  AVw^rc  Geschichte  der  poet.  National- 
Litenitur  der  Deutschen^  ii.,  p.  3-20 ;  Jbrdens,  Lexicon 
Deutscher  Dichter  und  Prosaisten^  v.,  p.  345-487.) 

WIELICZKA  is  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  in  the 
circle  of  Bochnia.  It  is  situated  partly  in  a  fertile  plain, 
partly  on  several  terraces  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain 
which  forms  almost  a  semicircle  round  the  town.  It  is  irre- 
gularly built,  and  contains  470  houses,  partly  of  wood,  with 
4520  inhabitants.  It  is  remarkable  for  itjs  celebrated  salt- 
mine, which  extends  under  the  whole  town  and  to  a  con- 
siderail)le  distance  beyond  it  on  each  side :  the  mine  is  from 
east  to  west  9500  feet,  from  noilh  to  south  3600  feet,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  1220.  This  bed  of  salt  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a  shepherd  named  Wieliczka,  in  1220, 
and  to  have  been  worked  soon  alter  wards.  It  is  divided  into 
five  levels,  one  below  the  other :  according  to  Beudant,  the 
bottom  of  the  first  is  34,  of  the  second  72,  and  of  the  fifth 
170  toises,  or  1020  feet,  below  the  surface.  There  are 
thirtr-^.i  shafts  b^  which  they  descend  into  the  mine,  two 
of  w!;ich  are  within  the  town,  viz.,  1,  the  Lesno,  with  a 
winding  oak  staircase  of  470  steps,  built  by  Augustus  III. 
in  1744,  for  visitors  of  distinction — this  descent  is  200  feet; 
and,  2,  the  Danielowic  shaft,  which  is  198  feet  deep. 
These,  with  the  Wodda  Gora  and  the  Janina,  are  the  four 
principal  shafts.  The  others  are  ordinary,  veiy  convenient 
shatts,  from  9  to  15  feet  square.  Sandy  clay  or  marl 
and  sandstone  alternate  with  the  strata  of  salt.  Four 
diftercnt  qualities  of  salt  are  extracted  from  the  mine : 
1,  green  salt,  zicl>ny  sof,  with  which  a  good  deal  of  earth  is 
mixed — about  three-fourths  of  the  wliole  produce  of  the 
mine ;  2,  shaft  salt,  sztjbikowa  snl^  which  is  very  pure,  and  is 
used  without  any  preparation  besides  pounding;  3.  crj'stal 
salt,  oczkowahi  ml — this  is  perfectly  transparent  and  pure, 
and  is  used  for  the  table  and  in  the  dyehouses ;  at  Wieliczka, 
crucifixes  and  snuff-boxes  are  made  of  it ;  4.  blottnithy 
which  is  only  fit  for  the  cattle.  Tlie  quantity  of  salt 
extracted  is  from  450,000  to  r;00,0(X)  cwt.  m  a  year.  The 
number  of  workmon  is  «(X)  or  900,  none  of  wliom  live  in 
the  mine:  but  there  are  100  hoi-scs  that  always  reinain 
\inder  ijround.  A  labyrinth  of  passu cres,  olTen  connected  at 
a  considerable  heiijllt  by  bridiros,  extends  throuirh  the 
s'.'veral  stories.  In  tht^  ui'.v  chiuiibcrj  pillnrs  of  Mil  I:  arc 
iott  standinu:;  in  \\\q  old  ciiaiiibc^is  the  roof  is  nipportod  by 
timber,  which  remains  in  a  roniarkahle  statr  of  preserva- 
tion, thi^  min-.^  being  extremoly  dry,  though  it  contains 
sixteen  ponds,  in  several  of  v;hich  boats  are  used.  The 
great  chambers  made  by  excavating  the  salt  are  used  as 
Kalt-maj^azines,  coopers' shops,  stables  for  the  horses,  &c. 
»Sixty  or  seventy  of  the  chambers  are  very  large,  and  arc 
chieily  vi.  ited  by  Ftranirers.  Those  most  worth  seeing  arc 
— 1,  tli3  irreat  hall,  which  is  veiy  like  a  vast  Gothic  apai-t- 
inent,  adomed  with  slender  pillars  and  wreaths  of  foliage, 
and  A  chandelier  20  feet  in  diameter;  2,  the  bull-room, 


which  is  still  larger ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  cokMsal 
eagle,  transparencies  painted  on  slabs  of  salt 
chandeliers  of  the  same  material,  and  is  used  on 
ordinary  festivities  as  a  drawing-rooni  or  ba]W 
when  properly  lighted  has  a  most  striking  cffe 
fairy  |>alacc ;  3,  St.  Anthony's  chapel,  in  the  Go' 
hewn  in  the  salt,  with  an  altar  and  several  statue 
as  life ;  4,  the  Corpus  Christ!  chapel ;  and,  S» 
very  elegantly  vaulted  hall,  in  which  there  is  an 
salt  with  a  Latin  inscription  in  gold  letters.  11 
tude  and  beauty  of  the  vaulted  passages,  the  vasi 
chapels  with  their  altars,  crucifixes,  images,  a 
constantly  burning  before  them,  strike  a  sJtrai 
wonder. 

In  the  town  of  Wielicxka  there  is  a  mine-ofl 
has  the  superintendence  of  the  works  both  here  \ 
neighbouring  town  of  Bochnia.     [Bochnia.] 

(Jenny,  Handbuchfur  Reitende;  Blumenneli, 
der  Oesterreichuchen  Monarchic ;  Die  OaHen 
National-Encyclopddie ;  Convenations  Lex'km 

WIFE ;  HUSBAND  and  WIFE.  Many  of  the  1 
dents  attached  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  « 
they  are  called  in  our  law  books.  Baron  and  F 
been  already  noticed  under  their  several  heads: 
of  contracting  the  connection  may  be  found  um 
RiAGE,  and  of  dissolving  it,  under  1)ivorck  ;  the 
for  the  wife  out  of  her  husband's  real  estates,  ma 
common  law  and  modified  by  statutes,  is  treated 
Dower  ;  and  the  right  derived  from  the  same  i 
the  husband  to  a  life  interest  in  his  wife's  real  est 
survives  her  and  has  had  a  child  capable  of  it 
under  Courtesy  of  England  ;  the  vohmtaiy  ; 
which  may  be  made  for  the  husband,  the  wife,  ant 
spring  of  the  marriage,  is  discussed  under  Sun 
and  Jointure  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  property  n 
wife  has,  if  not  independently  of  her  husband,  cone 
with  him,  is  described  under  Paraphernalia  an 
RATE  Property.  The  article  Parent  and  Chil 
what  little  right  the  law  has  conceded,  and  that 
cently,  to  the  wife  with  regard  to  the  children  of  1 
riage.  In  the  present  article  it  will  therefore 
necessary  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  subject, 
bring  the  separate  parts  under  one  view,  and  to 
such  information  as  may  not  yet  have  been  given. 

The  common  law  treats  the  wife  (whom  it  ctlh 
covert,  and  her  condition  coverture")  as  subject  to  I 
band,  and  gives  him  leave  to  exercise  over  her  in 
restraint,  if  not  to  inflict  on  her  moderate  clivSat 
now  however  the  wife  may  obtain  security  that  1 
band  shall  keep  the  peace  towards  her.  ft  looki 
husband  and  wife  in  most  respects  as  one  penon 
only  one  mind  or  will,  which  is  exercised  by  the  I 
Hence  a  wife  cannot  sue  separately  from  her  huri 
injuries  done  to  her  or  her  property,  or  be  sued  a 
debts,  unless  her  husband  shall  have  abjured 
banished  the  realm ;  or  unless  where  she  is  separal 
him  an4  has  represented  herself  as  a  simple  wc 
where,  by  particular  customs,  she  is  permitted 
alone,  as  in  London ;  but  even  here  the  nuslwnd  si 
joined  as  defendant  by  way  of  conformity,  thougl 
tion  will  issue  against  the  wife  alone.  I'or  injuri 
wife's  person  or  property  the  remedy  is  by  a  join 
or  sometimes  by  the  separate  action  of  the  bulbar 
adultery  is  a  ground  for  an  action  of  damajres  by 
band  against  the  adulterer.  Hence  a^ain  not'< 
they  not  in  any  case,  by  the  common  law,  contr 
or  sue  one  another;  but  compacts  made  between  t 
all  debts  contmcted  towards  each  other  when  sii 
U*8s  those  made  in  consideration  or  at  lea.st  in  coi 
tion  of  marriage)  are  made  void  at  the  commor 
their  union.  This  rule  does  not  however  apply  tod 
from  the  husband  to  the  wile  in  a  representative  c 
as  administratrix  or  executrix,  for  instance.  The 
make  grants  one  to  another  to  take  effect  during 
lives ;  nor  can  the  wife,  excepting  in  the  exercise  ol 
devise  lands  to  her  husband  or  to  any  other  pers 
(as  it  is  said)  by  the  custom  of  London  and  York 
husband  may  devise  to  his  wife  property  to  be  en 
I  her  after  his  death.  They  cannot  give  evidence 
1  one  another  in  civil  matters,  with  this  exception 
statute  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  IG.  s.  37,  enables  comnisi 
bankruptcy  to  examine  the  bankrupt't  wife  to«c 
ettatt  of  hi r  huibandi  and  tobiltoti  ncr  to  tht  un 
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H  of  that  property.  Th*'  inU  »v*,t  vvhj^'h  thr  huH* 
hiinJ  tiikr?  in  his  wife*s  real  t^tate  uf  wbith  uht  i«  fttbt.d 
m  fve  %***tti*the  profib  in  htm  durmg  her  life,  hul  it  uivt'* 
him  no  powiT  over  tJie  inherilanec*  By  tht*  corn-  '  y 
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VHL,  c.  2H»  lh(*  'Nvit'e  or  hn*  heir  may  cute 
Jnuband  «  it^it.   By  that  statotc  I  he  IciUsc?  t«  i 

nuin  hi  ri^bl  uf  hlft  w»rt\  or  jointly  'aiHi  bn  i 
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an  d  til  l'  i  \  li5  biind  i^i  rest  n  €  t  ed  from  u]  ic  u  intr  t>  r  i j  i  -  l-  h  h  r- 1;  i  ^  i  l: 
Ui«i  rt?rit  for  a  longer  ti'im  than  hiH  uwu  Xxiv,  tt'  tiowtver 
tlie  wife  recti vc3i  rent  after  her  hujihand's  -  '^i'  "i  "^'i  -^^wy 
Icajic  of  her  eafatc  injpropt^rly  granted  by  I  j'. 

Ihiii  basi',     A  Hift »  ct^pyhold  ej^tatt'A  lift-  iie 

lewd  by  any  ^mqAx  act*  nt  hiT  hujtband  as  »ie  iiiioon*  to  the 
estate  {f.g\  Wiuitc/»  tta  destroy  the  tetiurc'  (r.^.  an  attempt 
to  ct^uvrrl  it  into  a  TreelioW  u  *>t^  otherwise  deprive  the  lord 
of  bin  riuihti*,  a*  a  positive  refu*al  to  pay  rent  ur  perlbrm 
»ier\iec»  Jlut  eomi*  (jf  e<|uity  wilt  rt'licvts  the  tenant  when 
tbo  ffH-ft*ititre  L!»  nc>l  wilful  or  t'f.ii  b**  crmipt^nwited.  The 
1  ."  iifltit  c»f  ibo  wiff'ii  V'i  '  ''  '  *  \  '  :- 
t  aUer  th«  mode  ot  M 
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go  to  the  wife's  and  not  to  the  husband's  heirs.  Husband 
and  wife  to  whom  freehold  or  copyhold  estates  are  given 
or  devised  take  in  entireties,  and  not  as  joint  tenants ;  so 
that  neither  can  aliene  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  and 
the  estate  will  be  the  wife^s  if  she  survives  her  husband. 

The  husband  may  mortgage  his  wife's  real  property 
during  their  joint  lives  and  during  his  life  in  addition,  if  he 
survives  her  aod  become  tenant  by  the  courtesy ;  if  the  wife 
joins  in  that  lAortgage,  and  recognises  it  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  will  be  bound  by  it ;  but  she  may,  if  she  thinks 
fit,  repudiate  it.  Before  fines  were  abolished,  her  levying 
a  fine  rendered  a  mortgage  a  good  security  agamst  her 
and  her  heirs ;  and  since  the  act  abolishing  that  form  of 
assurance,  a  deed  acknowledged  by  her  as  the  act  pre- 
scribes effects  the  same  object.  [Fink  of  Lands.]  A 
mortgage  made  by  a  wife  of  her  estate  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  her  husband,  and  not  to  discharge  a  debt  of  her 
own,  gives  her  a  right  at  equity  to  compensation  out  of  his 
assets. 

Such  are  the  principal  rights  which  a  husband  acquires 
m  his  wife's  property,  and  the  limitations  of  those  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  law  gives  to  her  if  she  survives  him 
an  estate  for  life  in  a  third  part  of  all  such  estates  of  in- 
heritance as  he  was  solely  seised  of  during  the  marriage, 
and  as  any  children  of  the  marriage  might  possibly  have 
inherited.  [Dower.]  That  right  of  dower  may  be  forfeited 
in  various  ways,  and  it  may  be  defeated  by  a  provision  for 
her,  made  before  marriage,  in  the  shape  of  jointure. 
[Jointure.]  Since  the  sUit.  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  105, 
m  marriages  subsequent  to  1st  January,  1834,  dower  does 
not  accrue  on  estates  disposed  of  by  the  husband  during 
his  life  or  by  will,  and  it  may  be  also  defeated  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  husband  by  deed  or  wiH,  that  his  estates  are  not 
to  ])e  subject  to  dower. 

The  Statute  of  Distributions  (22  &  23  Car.  II.,  c.  10) 
gives  to  the  widow  of  an  intestate  husband  (if  her  claim 
has  not  been  barred  by  settlement)  one-third  of  his  per- 
sonal property  where  there  is  issue  of  the  marriage  living, 
and  one-half  where  there  is  none.  But  the  widow  of  a  free- 
man of  the  city  of  London,  or  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  eccle- 
siastical province  of  York  (excepting  the  diocese  of 
Chester),  if  the  husband  died  intestate,  leaving  personal 
property  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts  and  funeral 
expenses,  is  entitled  to  the  furniture  of  her  bedchamber 
and  her  apparel  {widow's  chamber),  or  to  :'50/.  in  lieu  of  it 
if  her  husband's  personalty  is  worth  2000/. ;  then  the  per- 
sonal estate  is  divided  into  three  parts,  whereof  one-third 
goes  to  the  widow,  one  to  the  children,  and  one  (the  dead 
mafias  share)  to  his  administrator.  Of  this  last  share  the 
widow  is  entitled  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  which 
regulates  the  division  of  it,  to  one-third  if  there  is  a  child, 
and  one-half  if  there  is  not.  The  benefit  of  tliis  custom 
cannot  be  taken  from  the  widow  by  any  fraudulent  device, 
such  as  a  gift  by  the  husband  to  a  third  party  whilst  he 
was  at  the  point  of  death ;  or  a  gift  with  a  reservation  that 
it  should  only  take  effect  after  his  death. 

Marriage  revokes  powers  of  attorney  previously  granted 
by  the  wife,  and  disables  her  from  granting  them  ;  but  it 
does  not  disable  her  from  accepting  such  a  power,  or  from 
acting  on  one  granted  to  her  before  coverture.  She  may 
too  lie  attorney  for  her  husband.  She  cannot  bequeath 
her  personal  estate  by  will  unless  under  a  power,  or  with 
the  consent  of  her  husband. 

The  separate  property  of  the  wife  has  been  already 
treated  under  that  head.  [Sepailvte  Property;  Pin- 
money.] 

There  remains  one  of  the  most  difficult  parte  of  this  sub- 
ject, viz.  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the  effect 
of  deeds  made  by  them  either  in  consequence  or  in  con- 
templation of  such  an  event.  The  ecclejsiastical  courts  con- 
sider all  deeds  of  separation  and  all  covenants  in  the  nature 
of  such  deeds  to  be  void.  The  courts  of  law  however  not 
only  have  supported  such  deeds  against  the  husband,  but 
have  enforced  a  covenant  made  by  him  with  his  wife's 
trustees  to  pay  her  an  annuity  as  a  separate  maintenance  in 
the  event  of  tiieir  future  separation,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  trustees.  Whether  such  a  covenant  would  now  be 
supported  by  the  courts  of  law  is  very  doubtful.  In  order 
to  render  a  deed  of  separation  valid  it  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  husband  and  wife,  with  trustees  for  the  latter,  and 
any  provision  made  in  it  by  the  husband  ought  to  be  for  a 
valicf  consideration,  such  as  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  to  relieve  the  husband  from  the  mfe  s  debts  or 


maintenance  ;  so  the  cruelty,  or  adultery,  or  d( 
the  husband  is  a  consideration,  becmuse  thev 
have  sued  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  an 
alimony.  But  courts  of  equity  will  not  interil 
force  such  deeds,  though  by  a  strange  inconsisl 
will  enforce  the  husband's  covenant  for  a  sepai 
tenance  if  made  through  the  intervention  of  tn 
indeed  in  certain  rare  cases  if  made  between  th( 
and  wife  alone.  Nor  is  the  adulteiy  of  the  wife  a 
answer  to  her  claim  to  the  separate  maintmao 
doubtful  whether  the  wife  can  anticipate  or  di^ 
kind  of  allowance ;  the  more  so,  oeeauae  it 
the  cohabitation  is  renewed,  or  is  only  prevent 
perverseness  of  the  wife.  The  civil  law  consider 
band  and  wife  as  separate  persons;  and  the  cec 
courts,  following  that  law,  permit  them  to  be  a 
rately. 
(l(oper*s  Law  o/Huibandand  IVife^  edited  bf 
WIFE.  {Scotland.)  The  moveable  or  pcasMl 
a  husband  and  wife  is  under  the  administratioi  of 
band;  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  kvil 
'  the  goods  in  communion,'  because  on  the  dianhl 
marriage  by  the  death  of  either  party  it  fidk 
divided  that  if  there  be  issue  of  the  marriages) 
if  there  be  no  issue  a  half,  goes  to  the  ncarcit 
to  the  legatees  of  the  deceased,  whether  hn 
wife,  the  remainder  being  the  property  of  the 
During  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  the 
right  as  administrator  is  in  all  respects  equivak 
right  of  a  proprietor,  and  whether  the  common  pn 
been  acq|uired  by  himself  or  by  the  wife,  it  is  enti 
disposal,  in  so  far  as  that  disposal  is  intended  to  h 
during  lis  lifetime.  His  nght  of  bequeathing  it 
by  the  Scottish  law  of  succession.  [Will.]  A 
band  has  the  administration  of  the  wife's  pit>« 
responsible  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  goodi 
munion,  but  personally,  for  the  wife*s  obligation 
contracted  before  or  after  marriage.  Action  i 
a  wife  for  debts  contracted  before  marriage  is  lai 
herself,  but  her  husband  is  cited  as  adxninistn 
goods  in  communion,  and  while  all '  diligence'  or 
for  attaching  property  falls  on  the  goods  in  conus 
is  liable  to  whatever  execution  may  proceed  a| 
person.  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  mania 
execution,  the  execution  vnll  proceed  only  agaiu 
tion  of  the  goods  in  communion  which  falls  to  tb 
the  wife  or  to  her  representatives,  and  will  notl 
the  person  of  the  husband.  No  suit  can  be  rut 
a  married  woman  unless  the  husband  has  beei 
party.  The  wife  cannot  of  herself  enter  into  i 
exigible  by  execution  against  the  goods  incomm 
the  person  of  her  husband,  unless  in  certain  cut 
by  general  law  or  by  practice  she  holds  an  agi 
this  effect  she  is  jjrepposita  negotiit  domesticity  i 
ever  debts  she  incurs  for  household  purposes 
against  the  husband.  The  husband  may  discban 
from  resx)onsibility  for  debts  so  incurred  by  auii 
•inhibition*  against  her  in  the  Court  of  Se« 
sphere  of  her  authority  may  be  enlarged  by  h© 
trusting  to  her  the  management  of  any  departme 
ness,  and  she  will  then,  as  ostensibly  authorized 
sent  him  in  the  transactions  relating  to  the  buaia 
him  responsible  for  the  performance  of  her  acts 
cipal  is  responsible  for  those  of  his  agent  A  wif 
will  not  extend,  without  special  authority,  to  the 
of  money. 

Heritable  property  (a  term  nearly  equivalent 
real  property  in  England)  belonging  to  either  par 
administration  of  the  husband.  He  can  howeve 
lease  of  his  wife's  heritable  property,  to  last  b 
own  life,  without  her  concurrence.  On  the  ot 
from  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  bann 
granted  by  the  wife  are  null  if  they  do  not  btu 
band's  concurrence.  His  ric^t  of  administratioi 
ing  the  necessity  for  his  concurrence  in  the  wii 
may  be  excluded,  either  generally  or  in  relatioi 
particular  estate.  The  former  can  only  take  pb 
resigning  \\vijus  mariti  in  an  antenuptial  contra 
riage  ;  the  latter  may  be  accomplished  by  the  % 
elusion  of  the  f'f/«  mariti  in  the  title  of  any  estate 
to  the  wife.  Every  deed  executed  by  a  wife  is 
to  have  been  executed  under  the  coercion  of  hei 
and  is  reducible  as  a  deed  executed  under  the 
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in  1840-41  waj4  31 H5^     Tbv  fniocijMl  in 

111/,  tbr  r^^ntK  and  Bm^;    225^  tnll^ 

horr^i  lolratt*;  Gity/ 
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Juiviltge  wajs  ficd  exercised,     Btfor«   flic    ;■  Ihw 

lefotm  Act  the  corporalion  liad  tha  puvvtr Aims 

jiou-re*jdent  honorary  burpfussM^*,  who  hml  a  ji^^Jd  ia 
vote  in  the  ejection  of  borough  mismbt;!^.  The  numhiT 
of  this  elas*  Qt  burgL^iwes  in  1831  wai  thirty-four.  'live 
other  elect ora  were  residents  within  the  boroo^h,  pflvin^ 
scot  and  lot,  and  priiviou*ly  ekoted  hy  the  jury  ol  I 
at  the  annual  miecting  fot  th*t  cdi^t^tion  of  »iii)or ; 
had  the  power  of  :ilI::.'  ':  .■■■,".:  iisittint  ie.v]di:aL 

in  the  borough  of  i  in  the  vU\i* 

toral  privilege;  bui  mr  rui.if  uiMiHn.jr  ui  pfirUftUH'OtiMy 
electors  in  183 1  was  only  SD,  The  borough  hiul  loop: 
been  notonous  for  ib  expfUNVi;  parliiiniQntary  t'ontetitEf. 
The  Reform  Act  did  not  alter  the  limits  of  the  [Mulia^ 
mentarj'  borough,  which,  m  weJl  sus  the  munidpal  bmouifh, 
is  identical  witli  the  township.  Tlie  niimber  of  elector* on 
the  register  in  lB3iM0  wa^  ^2. 

The  parish  chnrch  of  Wigan  i'*  a  handsome  structure.  The 
liv  10)^18  a  rectory;  gross  revenue  2Jt23/.,net  revenue  Zi'M. 
St.  George  s  church  WM  erected  in  1781  as  achapel-of*efiJ«<;, 
and  w^as  partly  i?ndowe^l  by  a  parliamenliiry  grant :  il  i*  a 
pcrpetimK  ..il  value  14*2/.,  net  118/.     The 

KumatiU;*  n,  and  havi?  two  chapck,  one 

built  in  lsl^^,  it\  Ei  i-,.^i  in  tn^rii/,,  undsiuo^t'-'  "■  ^-i"  -"^■-"i 
coit  HtMX*/.    StiVttral  of  th*;  priiuiijaJ  dr 
!?f/ntct8  have  ejich  two  chapeU*    Tbere  r   ^  .... 
j«c1h3oL  founded  in  the  reign  of  Jam<^»  L  ;  but  by 
wa«  int  eoddwid  is  not  known:  thi&  r^ji  sf  m^_  ^    ^.i;^ 
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endowments  is  now  worth  201/.  a  year.  Under  an  act  ob- 
tained in  1812  fifteen  governors  are  appointed,  who  elect 
a  head  master  and  usher :  the  number  of  boys  is  hmitod  to 
eighty.  The  Blue-coat  School,  established  by  voluntary 
subscription  in  1773,  lor  edm^ating  and  clothing  forty  poor 
children,  is  now  united  with  the  national  school,  in  which 
above  three  hundred  children  are  instructed.  In  1833  the 
number  of  children  returned  as  attending  the  daily  schools 
was  782  boys  and  658  girls ;  and  at  the  Sunday-schools,  2019 
boys  and  2430  girls. 

The  town-hall  was  built  in  1720,  at  the  cost  of  the  borough 
members.  In  the  market-place  there  is  a  large  brick 
edifice,  102  feet  by  66,  erected,  in  1816,  for  the  use  of  the 
manufacturers  on  market-days :  it  is  called  the  Commer- 
cial Hall,  but  is  in  fact  a  cloth-hall.  A  dispensary  was 
established  in  1798,  and  a  building  was  erected  for  the 
institution  early  in  the  present  century.  A  savings'-baiik 
was  established  in  1821,  and  in  1842  the  number  of  depo- 
sitors was  1628.  A  mechanics*  institute  was  opened  in 
1825.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
and  there  are  three  annual  fairs. 

The  parish  of  Wigan  is  very  extensive,  comprising  nn 
area  of  27,610  acres,  or  above  43  square  miles.  Tlie 
borough  boundaiy  contains  2170  acres.  There  are  besides 
three  chapelries  and  eight  townships,  whose  population,  in 
1841,  was  as  follows :— -Ghapelries — Billinge  (Cliapel  end), 
lx)pulation  1550,  a  perpetual  curacy,  value  235/. ;  Hindley, 
l)opulation  5459,  a  perpetual  curacy,  valiie  148/. ;  Upho'l- 
land,  population  3113,  a  perpetual  curacy,  value  165/. 
The  rector  of  Wigan  is  the  patron  of  each  of  the  above 
livings.  The  townships  are — Abram,  population  901 ; 
Billinge  (Higher  end),  712;  Dalton,  483;  Haich,  1363; 
Ince,  2565;  Orrell,  2478;  Pemberton,  4394;  Winstanley, 
681.  The  population  of  the  parish  (including  the  borou2:h) 
was  25,552  m  1801;  31,481  in  1811;  38,318  in  1821; 
44,486  in  1831 ;  and  51.988  in  1841.  There  are  several 
springs  in  the  parish  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which 
have  been  useful  in  scorbutic  complaints.  At  Hindlcy 
there  is  a  well  which  takes  fire  if  a  lighted  candle  be 
applied  to  the  surface.  Haigh,  AspuU,  and  Ince  are 
famous  for  cannel  coal.  At  Dalton,  Haigh,  Orrell,  Hind- 
ley,  Pemberton,  and  Upholland,  857  labourers  were  em- 
ployed in  coal-pits  in  1831.  At  Upholland  there  was  once 
a  Benedictine  i)riory,  and  the  piiory  church  is  now  used 
as  the  ohapel-of-ease. 

(Baines's  Lanrashirn ;  Municipal  and  Bou?idary  Re- 
port s,  Sic") 

WIGEOX,  or  WIDGKON,  Marcca  Penelope,  Anas  Pene- 
lope^ Linn. 

Description.— Male.~-'ForQ\\ii:i&  yellowish-white;  head 
and  neck  rusty-chestnut ;  face  dotted  with  black ;  throat 
black  ;  breast  colour  of  wine-lees ;  back  and  sides  striped 
with  black  and  white  zigzags;  wing-coverts  and  lower 
parts  white ;  beauty-spots  composed  of  three  bands,  the 
middle  of  which  is  green,  and  the  lateral  ones  deep  black  ; 
scapulars  black,  edged  with  white ;  under  tail-coverts 
black  ;  bill  blue,  but  black  at  the  point ;  iris  brown  ;  feet 
ash-coloured.     Lenerth  18  inches. 

Female  smaller  than  the  male,  head  and  neck  rusty, 
sprinkled  with  black  spots  ;  feathers  of  the  back  blackish- 
brown,  bordered  with  rusty;  wing-coverts  brown,  edged 
with  whitish  ;  beauty-spots  whitish  ash-colour;  breast  and 
sides  nisty  ;  bill  and  feet  blackish  ash-colour. 

Youn;^  Makh'  resembling  the  females.  In  very  old 
males  the  yellowish-white  of  the  forehead  does  not  extend 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  which  takes  i)lace  in  the  males 
of  a  year  old:  it  is  only  in  the  old  males  that  the  wiug- 
coveits  are  pure  white.     (Tcmm.) 

This  is  the  Canard  ISiJlei.r  of  the  French ;  Anislra 
fischiarola,  Anatra  Mari;i(iana,  and  Fischione  of  the 
Italians;  Pfeifentc  of  the  Germans;  Smient,  Fluit-eend, 
and  Ilalve-ecnd-rogel  of  the  Netherlanders ;  JVriand  ol 
the  Swedes;  Bles-and  of  the  Danes;  JVhewer,  JHiim, 
Pundle,  Pundle-whini,  fV/tetv,  Pandled  ichcu\  Easterling[ 
and  Yellowhall,  of  the  modern  British ;  and  Chwiw  of  the 
antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. -^Lsiitlfindy  where  they  are 
called  Grass  Ducks,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  all  which 
places  they  breed.  Iceland,  where  a  few  breed.  Holland 
where  they  sometimes  breed.  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Egvpt  ?  Smyrna,  Asia :  neighbourhood  of  the  Cau- 
ca»i8,  India,  Japan.  Very  numerous  in  the  British  Islands 
In  the  winter,  arriving  at  flr»t  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 


ber or  beginning  of  October,  the  flocks  incrpuii 
portion  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  They  t 
known  to  breed  in  Sutherlandslurc. 


Wi-ji'on  ;  Male  uud  Fciucklf. 

Habits,  Food,  tV'C. — According  to  Colone)  Hi 
wigeons  either  choose  their  mates  or  detach  ( 
into  small  trips  preparatory  to  that  choice  aboot 
tine's  day.  Tlie  nest  is  placed  among  ]ov  bud 
or  rushes  near  fresh  water,  and  is  formed  of  tJi 
vegetable  materials  in  a  state  of  decay,  withawi 
lining  from  the  parents'  body.  £ggd  from  lin 
smaller  than  those  of  a  JVild'Duck.  and  rich  crea 
A  vegetable  diet  forms  the  principal  support  of  It 
wliich  not  only  feeds  on  aquatic  plants,  but  si 
same  kind  of  short  grass  as  that  on  which  the  gc 
as  Mr.  Waterton  has  satisfactorily  proved^  in  ai 
other  evidence  of  its  grazing  habits.  [Ducks.  i 
178.]  The  last-named  zoologist  states  that  tl 
procures  its  food  in  the  day ;  but  it  is  also  a  noctur 

This  species  has  always  been  in  request  for 
the  price-  in  the  Northumberland  Book  whi 
against  the  bird  is  one  penny.  Perhaps  no  wild  f 
to  market  in  greater  plenty.  Vast  numbers  are 
by  the  decoys ;  but  the  '  sfunner '  contributes 
share ;  not  so  large  a  quantity  however  as  he  foi 
Colonel  Hawker  truly  says  that  the  wigeon  for© 
shooting  is  like  the  fox  for  hunting — it  bhow« 
sport  of  anything  in  Great  Britain.  No  writer  )i 
so  fully  or  so  well  on  the  subject  of  wild-lowi  f 
the  Colonel ;  and  to  liis  good  sound  practical  hoc 
refer  our  readers.* 

Hyiirids. 

The  male  wigeon  has  been  known  to  breed 
ment  with  a  pin-tailed  duck  and  common  dud 
coloured  varietv\ 

WIGHT,  ISLE  of,  on  the  south  coast  of  I 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  Hamjishire  by 
called  the  Solent  Sea  {Pelagvt  Soheng  is  thel 
which  Bede  gives  to  it).  The  avcracre  breadth d 
nel  is  less  than  four  miles.  It  is  nanowest  to  t 
Yarmouth,  where  it  is  c*ontracted  to  about  a 
narrow  tongue  of  gravelly  beach  which  runt 
two  miles  from  the  Hampshire  coast,  and  on 
mity  of  which  is  situated  Hurst  Castle.  11 
part  of  the  channel  is  extremely  deep.  From 
to  neai-  West  Cowes  the  width  is  from  two  to  tli 
it  is  here  contracted  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  but 
opposite  to  Southampton  Water  to  about  five 
then  grows  narrower  as  it  approaches  Spithead, 
entrance  to  the  channel  from  the  east  is  from  t« 

*  *  Intlnietkms  to  Yoani;  SpoitnMa  In  all  Uiat  rdatft  toOl 
!■«,*  8vo.|  1838|  London. 
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ttit'  eh;*lkj  !he  cfntri;  and  thn  npprt  part  of  thf^  - 
cnn*bt*  oniir  t^halk  ;   n?   '    '      '  :;ui  af  thp  j;oiiU)  Jiud 
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The  whole  nf  thi**c  '*■•  '  •> 

thefoilowinif :— ah 

nntf  fomKi '""•'<«    1-^^' . .   ,:.   :,,.: —   -., -..,,.„,..  ; 

shelU,  T- ■  .,  ]>ta*tie  clay,  chalk  m^\  fVi' 

wjthntit  !'■.  •  ik-ninfl,  Rrf«n  5tiT>di*lonp,  hhic  h  :.  _  J 
ft'TTugiiioui  hjiud  unci  sandstono,  the  h>we^t  nf  the  »«*iitr!i;  | 
T!>€  BirTtCA  Jihovi?  the  fthalk  bclonjrs  tn  what  has  been  called 
thr  chfilk  basin  of  the  l^h?  of  Wii?ht,  thi*  bftnndiinpJi  nf  ;| 
whit'h  jLTt*,  near  Winchester  to  the?  north*  rietir  Cambitjoke 
to  the  sonlh,  Bnghton  to  th^  ptwt,  mjci  I>i>n'he*t*^r  to  tl«e 
west*  This  ba«*in  is  firenmscnhvd  by  t'halk-hitU,  except 
where  it  ii  brfV  '     '       'f  Solent  Sea. 

Th^  moAt  r  ru  rust  a  nee  in  the  (ffolojricnl 

slmr'---  '■'"  !i..t'  j:-k-  m  >'ik'ht  b  Ihe  vrrfitnil  or  li--*-'-  ■-. 
cliii-  I  of  the  central  rhalk  fidp*  and  of  i' 

da)  ■>>'y■^  I  r  Lu:>n  day  to  thf  north  of  it*  Th<?  atnii  .  .  .j.l  r 
to  the  north  and  to  the  !*onth  art;  horiroTital,  or  nearly  wo, 
thone  to  I  he  south  \mn^  the  dialk  itnd  nndriHini^  tmJa^ 
which  remain  tuuli>*tnfb»'d,  whilf  thone  t(>  Iht'  :nore 

re*:<*nl  fbrtnationn  dfpt>«ired  honmntrtny  m  >  rnrt- 

bly  an  the  broken  edcew  of  the  vr  ' 
^ifctioTiH  of  th/'j^o  vertirnl  jitmta  ftf 
Clitf  f  Iil!5  t»f  Whil»'*difF  ^ 

ttie  Uff  and  th^:  ckif!«cji 
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lo  Whitecliff  Bay,  the  plastic  clay  and  sands  form  two 
•ow  cliifs  perfectly  vertical ;  rounding  the  cape  to  the 
south,  the  chalk  of  the  Culver  Cliff  rises  to  a  great  height 
at  an  angle  of  about  70",  dipping  N.N.E.,  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  about  50°.  In  Alum  Bay,  a  section,  (]uite 
conformable,  but  more  extensive  and  distinct,  is  exhibited. 
On  the  south  are  the  lower  strata  of  chalk  and  chalk-marl 
at  an  angle  of  about  50**  N.N.E.,  the  upper  strata  of  chalk 
at  an  angle  of  about  70" ;  farther  to  the  north,  the  plastic 
clay  and  its  sands  perfectly  vertical ;  still  farther  to  the 
north,  the  London  clay,  also  vertical ;  and,  farthest,  a  bed 
of  yellow  sand  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60"  or  70"  N.N.E. 
The  thicknesses  of  these  strata  above  the  chalk  Cor  rather, 
as  they  are  now,  on  one  side  of  it)  are — 1,  plastic  clay  forma- 
tion, 1131  feet;  London  clay,  250  feet ;  and  yellow  sand,  100 
feet :  altogether  1481  feet.  The  face  of  the  chalk  ridge  is 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  The  upper  strata  of  chalk 
have  alternating  strata  of  flints  in  a  very  extraordinary 
state,  the  pieces  of  flint,  though  closely  invested  with  the 
chalk  and  perfectly  retaining  their  forms,  being  found, 
when  taken  hold  of,  to  be  shivered  into  fragments  of 
every  size  from  three  inches  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
the  fractured  edges  of  every  particle  being  quite  sharp,  as 
if  the  effect  had  been  occasioned  by  a  blow  of  inconceiv- 
able force.  The  plastic  clay  in  Alum  Bay  consists  of 
clays,  marls,  and  sands  in  a  countless  number  of  layers, 
some  extremely  thin,  of  every  variety  of  colour,  and  most 
of  them,  especially  when  recently  cut,  inconceivably  bright, 
like  the  stnpes  of  a  ribbon  or  the  streaks  of  a  tulip.  It 
contains  also  eight  h>eds  of  wood-coal,  or  rather  bituminized 
wood,  each  about  one  foot  thick,  and  vertical,  like  the 
other  layers.  The  cross  fracture  of  the  coal  is  earthy ;  it 
bums  with  difficultv,  with  little  flame,  and  a  sulphureous 
smell.  The  line  along  which  the  disturbing  force  acted 
that  occasioned  the  vertical  position  of  the  strata  may  be 
traced  as  far  as  Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire. 

Another  verv  curious  circumstance  in  the  stratification 
of  the  Isle  of  SVight  is  that  of  a  marine  deposit  between 
two  freshwater  deposits.  This  is  distinctly  shown  in  a 
natural  section  of  Headon  Ilill,  on  the  north  side  of  Alum 
Bay.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  hill  must 
have  been  twice  the  bottom  of  a  freshwater  lake,  and  at 
an  intermediate  period  have  been  covered  by  the  sea. 
This  marine  deposit  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  any  ex- 
tensive formation  ;  it  only  forms  a  bed,  of  which  the  actual 
boundaries  are  unknown ;  but  the  freshwater  formations 
have  been  found  to  correspond  ver}'  closely  with  the  cal- 
raire  grassier  of  the  Paris  basin.  Beneath  these  forma- 
tions in  Headon  Hill,  and  extending  into  Alum  Bay, 
Tolland's  Bay,  and  Colwell  Bay,  is  a  stratum  of  pure  silice- 
ous sand  without  shells,  from  30  to  50  feet  thick,  which  is 
extensively  used  for  making  the  best  kinds  of  ^lass.  This 
sand,  a  bed  of  black  clay,  35  feet  thick,  immediately  above 
it.  the  lower  freshwater  formation,  the  marine  formation, 
the  upper  freshwater  formation,  and  the  alluvium  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  hill,  are  all  nearly  horizontal,  the  dip 
being  slightly  to  the  north. 

The  fossil  shells  contained  in  the  lower  freshwater  forma - 
turn  are  limneus,  planorbis,  cyclostoma,  and  one  or  two 
others :  there  are  no  marine  remains.  The  beds  of  this 
formation  in  Headon  Hill  are  irregular;  it  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  clift'  in  Totland  Bay,  and  appears  at  Warden 
Ledge  in  a  more  uniform  and  indurated  state,  and  has 
been  traced  as  far  to  the  east  as  Nettlestone.  It  is  only 
14  feet  thick  in  the  Binstead  quarries,  formerly  in  much 
estimation,  but  now  wroiurht  out.  llie  marine  formation 
consists  of  a  shelly-marl.  The  fossil  shells  consist  of  cerilhia, 
many  species,  cyclas,  cytherea,  ancilla,  &c.,  generally  very 
perfect,  and  may  be  gathered  by  handful  Is.  This  fornia- 
1  ion  appears  about  half-way  up  the  cliff'in  Hoadon  Hill,  where 
it  is  iiG  feet  thick.  It  is  seen  occasionally  all  round  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  in  Totland  Bay,  Colwell  Bay,  Cowes,  Hyde, 
and  as  farto  the  south  as  Benibridge.  The  upper  freshwater 
formation  is  55  feet  thick  in  Headon  Hill,  but  it  is  not  so  thick 
in  othcrparts  of  the  island.  It  consists  of  a  yellowish-white 
marl.  The  fossil  shells  arc  abundant,  and  consist  of  limnei, 
iiclices,  planoibe.%  and  others,  extremely  thin  and  friable, 
many  of  them  quite  perfect,  and  without  any  admixture  of 
marine  shells.  It  appears  in  many  places  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  as  far  south  asWhitecliiF  Bay,  some- 
times in  consolidated  strata  and  sometimes  in  blocks  lying 
loose  in  the  soil.  The  top  of  Headon  Hill,  as  before  men- 
tioned, consists  of  an  alluvium,  chiefly  of  rolled  flints. 


The  whole  of  the  north  tide  of  the  island  ii  co 
to  belong  to  these  formations. 

The  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  Danoo 
Catharine's,  consists,  in  the  upper  part,  of  chalk  ui 
marl,  in  nearly  horizontal  strata ;  the  centre  is  grei 
stone,  beneath  which  is  dark  marl,  and  then  ten 
sand.  Whenever  the  land-springs  act  on  this  mi 
formed  into  mud,  runs  out,  and  leaves  the  green  si 
and  chalk  without  support,  which  then  tumble  da 
this  manner  have  been  formed  those  picturesque 
called  the  UnderclifPl  The  green  sandstone,  so  ctll 
its  being  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  o 
earth,  is  here  about  70  feet  thick,  divided  in  layers] 
substances.  The  CTeen  sandstone  and  dark-red  fm 
sand  extend  fh)m  Dunnose  to  Yaverland.  Hie  ir 
is  very  thick,  and  some  of  it  consolidated  into  i 
may  be  seen  in  the  ]oft)r  perpendicular  Redeii 
Yaverland.  Clifls  of  the  iron-sand  may  be  trice 
Sandown  Bay  on  the  east  to  Freshwater  « thi 
except  where  it  is  concealed  by  the  ruins  oC  tbe 
clifi^.  It  forms  the  substratum  oi  all  the  sonthidi 
island. 

Between  the  central  chalk  ridge  and  the  south  i 
downs,  the  chalk  and  green-sand  are  entirely  wint 
in  this  space,  which  constitutes  the  valleys  of  Nr 
and  Kingston,  the  iron-sand  only  is  found. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — North  of  the  chalk  i 
predominating  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  which  is  extien 
suited  for  the  growth  of  wood,  especially  oak,  whi( 
neighbourhood  of  East  Cowes  and  St.  Helen's,  gni 
to  the  water's  edge.  Elm  does  not  bear  the  sea  a 
as  oak,  but  in  sheltered  situations  it  ^ws  to  a  li 
Ash  is  not  common,  and  the  beech  is  rare.  Thi 
the  island  was  formerly  covered  with  forest,  andth 
demand  for  ship-buildmg  has  thinned  it  greatlv, 
well  wooded.  All  the  northern  half  of  the  island 
inferior  to  the  southern  half  as  arable  land, 
whether  clay  or  loam,  is  generally  very  full  of  flin! 
chalk  is  used  for  manure,  and  sea-weed  is  mixed 
dung  in  the  farm-yard.  The  soil  of  the  whole  of 
part  of  the  island  is  generally  a  rich  red  loam,  ia  so 
inclining  to  sand,  in  othersmorc  stiff  and  clayey, b 
where  extremely  fertile.  Timber  does  not  grow  i 
the  south  side  of  the  island  as  on  the  north  ade. 
fleecy  grey  moss  invests  many  of  the  trees,  i 
the  lower  tracts  are  employed  in  tillage,  and  th 
of  wheat  especially  is  greater  than  in  almost  any* 
of  the  kingdom.  VVheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  exp 
considerable  amount  annually,  and  all  kinds  of 
green  crops  are  cultivated.  The  pastures  and  mc 
rich,  but  few  oxen  are  reared.  Dairies  are  attach< 
of  the  larger  farms.  The  Alderney  and  De\oiu 
are  preferred.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  on  1 
and  are  in  repute  lor  the  fineness  of  their  woo 
50,000  are  shorn  annually,  and  about  GOOO  lamt 
to  the  London  markets  everj-year. 

Game  is  abundant,  especially  pheasants.  I 
taken  in  great  abundance,  except  shell -fisli. 
and  crabs  are  very  large  and  fine  on  the  south  f 
island.  Sea-fowl,  choughs,  pufiins,  razor-bills,  fi 
to  the  cliffs  in  summer  in  vast  numbers :  the  Mi 
is  their  chief  place  of  resort. 

The  climate  is  very  mild,  especially  in  the  va 
sheltered  parts  of  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
myrtles,  geraniums,  and  various  kinds  of  delicj 
greens,  flourish  through  the  winter.  The  Unde 
been  particularly  recommended  as  suitable  for  im 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  much  visited,  as  well  for 
deur  and  extraordinary  geological  structure  of  iti 
for  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  interior,  in  which, 
ing  the  smallness  of  the  space,  it  is  not  surpaase 
other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Divisions,  Towns,  iSi-c, — The  Isle  of  Wight  is  in 
the  county  of  Southampton  (Hampshire^  The  t^ 
i  equal  divisions  of  the  island  formed  by  the  Mcdii 
tute  the  Liberties  of  East  Medina,  which  coj 
parishes,  and  West  Medina,  which  contains  16 
By  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  Isle  of  Wight  y 
rated  from  Hampshire  for  parliamentary  purp 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  following  is  the  population  of  tlie  laleofV 
cording  to  the  enumeration  of  parishea,  &c.  for 
1841 :— 
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uwtB  ^re-^NewfKJtf,  Cowta,  East  and  West, 

t.'ibr  cftpttfti  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight*  la  aitu- 
tlHtf  tttar  lb«  cf  litre  of  llw  bland*  on  the  weit 
i0  Mffdinii  fivf  r,  which  is  nftvigiible  to  Newport, 
Km*  iMHijIy  Ici  Nt;wpr>rl  Widi^t!,  and  ekrhes  large 
the  i{«**y,  whkli  ii  built  in  front  of  thi*  towti^ 
k  Dunvh'rookc  nlfrum  fitHs  intts  ttie  Mfdirva, 
r  ctotmiiiifmt>lt?  biirtht*n  can  iwc^-nd  ^iih  hi^h 
If  totrii  in  Imilt  on  tKn  eiisy  &i»rt*rit,  a^nd  the 
iirh  *re  fulE::  -*  *^  '  -  'Ic,  cnjaJ each ol her  ritri^ht 
I  ift  a  im  V  %  well  pa  veil,  U^hted  with 
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netl  ulniclur^*,  which  ii  said  to  be  very  commodiotri  in  its 
airaugemetjtu.  It  wasbeg^iin  in  1814  and  fini«hal  m  IMU^ 
nt  a  cost  of  lO.OlMJ/.  TJie  magistratps  of  the  iiltmd  meet  in 
the  town-hall  every  Salurdav,  tu  cJetenriine  pAcochia!  m^U 
terfi,  and  to  (commit  offyndera  for  trial  to  the  cmmty  awiiea* 
The  IbIc  of  Wight  Institution,  which  b  a  public  library 
aitd  feadjn^-rooci,  is  a  buildinj;  whieh  is  *nid  to  Burjjajw  Ihc 
town-hftll  in  eleirance  t  it  wasbniU  by  i^ub*crlpti6n  tn  ISlL 
'llierc  is*  d  ""V], Ionics'  lfis»iitute.  *rhe  trctt  f:  nrnmar- 
»ehooI  i^  a  I  buikliinj",  erected  in  1(119.    Ihecon^ 

fcr^"'^'^-  v-.-t  ,,„,^  i  ;ies  I.  ami  i^  i'  i^^^  iifi.ment  were  held 

in  I'KJoiu,  and  lusted  '  Tl^eto  ar^  tiwo 
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was  built  iu  1172.  but  has  been  frequently  repaired  since : 
it  is  a  lai'ge  plain  structure.  There  arc  six  chapels  belong- 
ing  to  ditferent  classes  of  dissenters.  The  House  of  Indus- 
try, in  the  vicinity  of  Newport,  is  a  spacious  building,  with 
80  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  divided  into  fields  and 
gardens,  and  cultivated  by  the  inmates :  in  1840  there  were 
441  persons  in  it.  The  Albany  Barracks,  not  far  from  the 
House  of  Industry,  were  built  in  1798,  and  were  much  em- 
ployed during  the  war :  they  have  a  good  military  hospital, 
and  grounds  attached  to  them:  in  1840  they  contained 
only  54  persons.  Parkhurst  prison,  for  juvenile  convicts, 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport,  in  Carisbrooke 
parish,  contained,  in  1840,  319  individuals,  and  the  gaol 
at  Newport  14.  The  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  is  in  Caris- 
-rooke  parish,  contained  34  persons  in  1840. 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  Newport  being 
a  central  depot,  from  which  com  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce  are  shipped,  and  which  imports  articles  of 
manufacture,  coals,  provisions,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
wanted  for  the  interior  and  south  side  of  the  island.  An 
annual  fair  is  held  on  Whit  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday ;  and  at  Michaelmas  there  are  three  Bargain -Fair 
Saturdays,  when  the  country  men-servants  and  maid-servants 
meet  at  separate  parts  of  the  town  to  be  hired,  and  this  is 
the  great  season  for  rustic  sports. 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in  1835,  New- 
port was  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough.  As  a 
municipal  borough,  it  consisted  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
eleven  aldermen,  self-elected,  twelve  chief  burgesses,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  freemen.  It  was  incorporated  by 
a  charter  of  James  I.  The  governing  charter  of  the 
borough  was  13  Chas.  II.  By  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  it  has  been  divided  into  two  waids,  with  six  al- 
dermen, and  eighteen  councillors.  The  number  of  bur- 
gesses, or  municipal  electors,  in  1837  was  526.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  borough  in  1840-41  was  662/.  O-t.  7d. : 
among  the  items  were — for  the  administration  of  justice, 
prosecutions,  &c.,  30/.  lOs,  Sd, ;  police  and  constables, 
282/.  7s.  2d. ;  rents,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance,  43/.  6s.  lOd. ; 
salaries,  pensions,  and  allowance  to  municipal  officers, 
103/.  3s,  lOcL ;  public  works,  repairs,  &c.,  80/.  6s.  4^/. ; 
printing,  &c.,  21,  I2s.  3d. ;  miscellaneous,  15/.  9^.  lOd.  As 
a  parliamentary  borough,  the  right  of  election  was  in  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses ;  the  greatest  number  of 
electors  who  had  polled  at  any  election  during  thirty  years 
preceding  1831  was  22.  The  population  within  the  limits 
adopted  by  the  Reform  Act  for  parliamentary  purposes 
was,  in  1841,  6330.  It  returns  two  members  tothe  llouse 
of  Commons,  as  it  did  before  the  Reform  Act.  The  number 
of  parliamentary  electors  on  the  register  in  1839-40  was 
669,  of  whom  6i37  were  householdei-s  of  10/.  or  upwards. 
The  number  on  the  register  in  1835-6  was  603.  The  par- 
liamentary return  gives  the  population  of  the  town  and 
borough  as  3858 ;  but  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  actual 
town  is  in  the  parish  of  Carisbrooke,  this  is  not  the  true 
population  of  the  town  proper.  It  is  probably  about  5000. 
Newport  is  properly  a  chapelry,  the  minister  being  nomi- 
nated by  the  vicar  of  Carisbrooke,  but  it  is  called  a  parish, 
has  separate  churchwardens  and  overseers,  and  is  in  no 
respect  subject  to  intciiereuce  from  the  parish  officers 
of  Carisbrooke. 

Couws\  IVcst  and  Ea.st^  are  situated  respectively  on  the 
west  and  east  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Medina.  East 
Cowes  is  a  small  place,  but  it  contains  the  custom-house  for 
the  whole  island.  The  communication  with  West  Cowes 
is  bv  a  ferry. 

Wcht  Cowes  is  built  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill.  The  lower  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  is  picturesquely  situated,  and 
there  are  many  elegant  cottages  and  gentlemen  s  seats  near  it. 
There  is  a  town-hall  and  mai  ket-house,  a  very  plain  build- 
ing, for  the  erection  of  which  an  act  was  obtained  in  1816. 
The  church  was  built  in  1653,  and  enlarged  in  18U  at  an 
expense  of  3000/.  by  a  private  gentleman.  It  is  a  chapel 
dependent  on  the  parisli  church  of  Noi-thwood.  Anotlier 
chapel,  wliich  was  consecrated  in  1832,  was  erected*  and 
partly  endowed  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  lady.  There  is 
iilso  a  Roman  Catholic  cliapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  an 
Independent  chapel.  A  national  school  was  erected  in 
1821.  West  Cowes  castle  is  a  small  forti-css  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  population  of  the  parish  of  Northwood,  in 
which  West  Cowes  is  situated,  by  the  returns  of  1841,  i»— 


males,  2377 ;  females,  2770 :  total,  5147.  Ther«  i 
contiguous  to  the  Parade  at  the  west  end  of  th 
Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  beach,  the  bathing^a 
are  managed  by  windlasses. 

Ryd€  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Newchurd 
liberty  of  East  Medina,  on  the  north-east  shon 
island.  The  town  is  modem ;  the  streets  are « 
tolerably  regular,  well  paved,  and  cleansed  under  i 
sioners  appointed  by  an  act  passed  in  1829.  Hh 
bein^  generally  stuccoed,  and  of  various  fonss  u 
and  intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  trees  in  then 

firdens,  the  appearance  of  the  town  i*  very  picti 
he  market-house  and  town-hall  form  a  htmuom 
ing  198  feet  by  56.  St.  Thomases  chapel  and  St 
chapel  are  both  dependent  on  the  parish  church  ( 
church,  which  is  seven  miles  distant.  There  ii  i 
pendent  chapel  and  a  Methodist  chapel.  Itei 
school,  and  there  are  Sunday-schools  attached  to8L. 
chapel  and  the  two  dissenting  chapels.  There  u 
near  the  pier.  The  town  has  considerable  tnde 
ports  com,  flour,  sheep,  calves,  lambs,  &u:.,CBdl 
West  India  ships  frequently  call  here  to  supplytb 
with  provisions  for  their  voyages.  Tuesday  ud? 
the  market-days.  Boat  and  yacht  building  are  a 
and  occasionally  larger  vessels  are  built.  The 
erected  at  an  expense  of  12,000/.  Tlie  foundation 
June  29,  1813,  and  the  structure,  which  is  mostly 
was  completed  in  1814;  it  extends  1740  feet  intt 
A  landing  may  be  made  in  calm  weather  at  all  tin 
tide.  It  is  furnished  with  an  iron  railing  and  cove 
and  forms  a  very  fine  parade.  The  populttii 
parish  in  1841  was  8370,  consisting  of  3742  mala 
females.  The  population  of  the  town,  accordi 
census  of  1831,  was  33D6 :  it  is  now  probably 
4000  and  5000. 

Yarmouth  is  a  small  town.  The  population  o) 
and  parish,  according  to  the  returns  for  1841,  is 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  scstuary  of  ti 
Yar.  It  has  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  ther 
munication  by  steam-boat  twice  a  day  with  Li 
It  has  a  town-hall  and  market-house,  a  church, al 
chapel,  and  a  Baptist  chapel.  The  castle  is  as 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  Yarmouth  is  a 
town,  which  was  not  affected  by  the  Corporatic 
1835.  It  consists  of  a  mayor  and  eleven  other 
gesses,  who  are  self-elected.  The  governing  d 
James  I.  Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  it  was 
mentary  borough,  and  returned  two  members.  T 
franchise  was  in  the  mayor  and  coi-poration.  1 
number  who  had  voted  at  any  election  for  the  t 
preceding  1831  was  nine.  It  had  sent  represe; 
early  as  1304,  but  did  not  send  them  regularly  t 
1584.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 
Brading  is  a  small  town  picturesquely  situal 
slopes  of  two  opposite  hills  on  the  south-east  i 
island.  Several  of  the  houses  aie  autient,  co 
bricks  supported  by  timber  framework.  The  ma 
and  town-nail  is  a  small  structure.  The  chun 
and  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  a  corporal 
was  not  affected  by  the  Corporations  Act  of  I 
corporate  body  consists  of  two  bailiffs,  two 
deputy  steward,  an  indefinite  number  of  burges» 
habitants  at  large.  The  number  of  electors  ii 
338.  The  title  to  admission  to  the  elective  bod; 
hold  inhabitancy.  The  population  of  the  borouj 
2000.  The  governing  charter  is  1  Edw.  VI.  Tl 
tion  of  the  town  and  parish  in  1841  was  2701. 
Haven  admits  small  vessels  when  the  tide  is  in. 
Middleton  attempted  to  reclaim  the  haven  from 
making  a  dyke,  for  which  purpose  he  brought  c 
men  from  Holland,  but  the  sea  broke  in,  and  th 
was  never  afterwards  resumed.  [Middletox,  6 
Neictoicn,  a  municipal  borough,  and  forme 
parliamentary  borough  which  returned  two  n 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  now  a  ver}'  small  pli 
chapelry  in  Cal bourne  parish,  which  containea,  i 
houses  and  95  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on 
west  side  of  the  island,  at  the  top  of  the  aeitu 
Newtown  river,  between  Yarmouth  and  Co  wet. 
water  vessels  of  500  tons  can  come  up  this  sestv 
creeks  of  which  are  several  salterns,  now  little  i 
place  was  once  called  Fraiiclieville«  and  wu 
«onie  extent  and  importance.    It  wu  bunt  ^  1 
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into  Wigton  Bay.  The  river  Luce,  which  falls  into  Luce 
Bay  after  a  course  of  21  miles  from  the  borders  of  Ayr- 
shire, is  easily  crossed  on  foot,  except  when  floods  occur. 
The  other  streams  of  the  county  are  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. The  soil  of  the  Machers  and  the  Rhynns  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  hazelly  loam, 
dry,  and  adapted  for  the  turnip  nusbandr)'.  There  is  a 
tract  of  rich  alluvial  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
which  extends  from  the  parish  of  Kirkenner  to  Newion- 
stewart.  The  Moors  are  bleak  and  barren,  and  in  many 
places  consist  of  peat  land  partially  covered  with  water. 
Out  of  288,9G0  EngUsh  acres  which  the  area  of  the  county 
comprises,  it  is  stated  in  the  recent  *  Statistical  Account* 
that  101,136  acres,  or  about  35  per  cent.,  are  under  culti- 
vation, and  187,S24,or  about  65  per  cent.,  in  pasture.  The 
land  is  not  much  subdivided,  is  mostly  under  entail,  and 
let  in  farms  of  moderate  size,  generally  for  leases  of  nine- 
teen years.  In  1831  there  were  820  occupiers  of  land  em- 
ploying labourers,  and  487  occupiers  who  did  not  employ 
labourers.  A  great  impulse  has  been  ^iven  to  agriculture 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  which  has 
given  the  farmers  access  to  the  best  and  largest  markets 
in  England  and  Scotland,  both  for  com  and  cattle.  There 
are  steam-boats  to  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Liverpool,  and  White- 
haven. Tliere  Jssome  fear  lest  the  Galloway  breed  of 
cattle  should  lose  their  purity  in  consequence  of  the  dairy 
system  having  been  lately  considered  as  more  profitable 
llian  breeding.  The  handsome  and  active  little  breed  of 
horses  known  as  Galloways  is  fast  becoming  extinct. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1755  was  16,466; 
22,918  in  1801;  26,891  in  1811;  33,240  in  1821;  36,258 
in  1831 ;  and  39,195  in  1841.  The  greatest  decennial  in- 
crease which  took  place  during  the  present  century  was 
23  per  cent,  between  1811  and  1821,  and  the  smallest  was 
8*1  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  prer-jding  1841.  In  1841, 
out  of  18,290  males,  9490  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and 
8800  were  above  that  age ;  and  out  of  20,905  females, 
?>575  were  under  20,  and  11,330  were  above  20.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  returned  as  not  born  in  the  county  was 
9409,  of  whom  5772,  or  14*7  per  cent.,  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land. Tlie  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  17,  and 
the  number  of  places  which  made  returns  under  the  cen- 
sus of  1841  was  44.  Four  parishes  comprise  an  area  ex- 
ceeding 30,000  acres,  and  one.  Old  Luce,  contains  40,350 
acres,  or  above  63  square  miles.  The  number  of  schools 
in  1839  was  84.  Tliere  are  no  poor-rates  or  legal  assess- 
ments, except  in  one  parish.  \Vhen  the  last  *  Statistical 
Account'  was  prepared,  about  7(X)  persons,  or  1  in  52,  were 
receiving  parochial  aid,  at  the  rate  of  rather  less  than  21, 
per  annum  each.  There  are  savings*-banks  at  Stranraer 
and  Whithorn. 

Jf'i^ton,  the  count)r-town,  which  was  made  a  royal 
burgh  about  1341,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  about  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  Tlie  harbour  is  within  a 
(luarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town.  In  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  a  long  oblong  space  has  been  enclosed  and 
planted  with  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  forest-trees,  and  spa- 
cious gravel-walks  have  been  laid  out,  with  a  bowling-green 
in  the  centre.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  about 
350/.  per  annum.  There  is  a  good  grammar-school,  at- 
tended by  from  80  to  100  scholars.  There  is  a  private 
bank,  antf  branches  of  two  of  the  Edinburgh  banks.  The 
])ari8h  church  is  an  old  and  mean-looking  edifice.  In  the 
churchyard  there  is  a  monument  to  the  memor}'  of  two 
female  martyrs,  one  aged  eighteen  and  the  other  sixty- 
three,  who,  in  1685,  were  tied  to  a  stake  within  the  flood- 
mark  and  drowned  for  not  conforming  to  prelacy.  At  the 
village  of  Bladenoch  there  is  a  whiskey  distillery  which 
consumes  about  16,000  bushels  of  malt  annually.  In 
1842  there  belonged  to  Wigton  20  vessels  averaging  rather 
more  than  100  tons  each,  besides  several  under  50  tons. 

The  most  important  harbours  are  Carty,  Wigton,  Garlies- 
ton,  and  the  Isle  of  W^hithorn  in  Wigton  Bay ;  Port 
William  and  Sandhead,  on  the  west  side  of  Luce  Bay  ;  and 
Portnessock  and  Portpatrick,  on  the  Irish  Channel.  At 
Carty,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Newton- 
stewart,  vessels  of  from  35  to  45  tons  arrive,  and  at  spring- 
tides those  of  from  70  to  80  tons  can  come  uj).  Garheston 
harbour  was  greatly  improved  a  few  years  since,  and  will 
now  shelter  thirty  vessels.  The  number  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  this  port  in  1839  was  15,  of  which  4  were  each  of 
100  tons  burthen,  and  the  remainder  averaged  48  tons. 
Yexself  of  100  tons  burthen  are  built  here.    Portpatrick 


is  the  station  for  the  pott-office  ateam-padreti  to  Dom. 
hadee,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland:  the  diiiijg 
between  the  two  ports  is  from  10  to  11  miles.  The  pepnhfjn 
has  decreased  196  since  1831,  and  since  the  tnttododMiil 
steam-boats  theport  has  been  less  resorted  to.  Poitp^n^ 
was  once  the  uretna  Green  for  Ireland.  At  Stiwiy| 
pier  was  built  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  *lsdil# 


rably  large  vessels  may  lie,  but  they  can  only  c 
high-water.    Nearly  40  vess"'~  *"' —  *'  '^ 
average  about  48  tons  each. 


Glasserton  . 

.     1253 

Inch      .     • 

.     2950 

Kirkcolm     . 

•     1973 

Kirkcowan  . 

.     1423 

Kirkenner   . 

.     1769 

Kirkmaiden 

,     2202 

Leswalt       . 

.     2712 

New  Luce  . 

.       C52 

Old  Luce    . 

.     ^M8 

The  population  of  each  parish  in  the  county  in  IMln 
as  follows : — 

Mochrom   .   .  239 

Penningliame  .  3Q2 

Portpatrick.   .  2DU 

Sorbie    ...  1700 

Stoneykirk.  ,  3062 

Stranraer   .  ,  ZGO 

Whithorn  .  ,  27S 

Wigton.    .   .  S8Z 

The  town  of  Newtonstewart  (pop.  1218\  in  the  pri , 
of  Penninghame,  and  the  town  of  Portnitriek  (56B),il 
each  burghs  of  Barony.  Wigton  (1860),^¥hitbo^l'.l9^1 
and  Stranraer  (4878),  with  the  small  burgh  of  New  Gilh 
way  (430),  in  the  stewartry  of  Kircudbright,  form  t  "'"^ 
of  burghs  for  the  return  of  one  member  to  piri 
The  population  of  the  four  burghs  was  8681  in  IMl; 
the  number  of  electors  on  the  register  in  1839-10  «ii 
The  county  returns  one  member,  and  in  1839-40  the 
her  of  county  voters  was  1039. 

In  1831  there  were  about  400  men  employed  inn 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  in  the  coun^.  In  the 
of  Sorbie  a  manufactory  of  damask  has  been  ctnied 
above  half  a  century,  which  is  much  famed  for  its 
and  patterns.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  now 
pletely  neglected.  * 

{New  StcUiHical  Account  of  Scotland^*  Wigtomfaiil 
Population  Returns^  1841.) 

WILBERFORCE,  WILLIAM,  was  bora  st  Hull  on  tl 
24th  August,  1759.    His  father,  Robert  Wilbcrforee,  n 
a  merchant  in  that  town,  descended  from  theintieiltYd 
shire  family  of  Wilberfoss;  his  mother  was  the  dangU 
of  Thomas  Bird,  Eso.,  of  Barton  in  Oxfordshire.   Hiica 
stitution  was  so  weak  from  his  infancy,  that  in  afte^lifti 
expressed  his  gratitude  *  that  he  was  not  bom  in  kadi 
lized  times,  when  it  would  have  been  thought  impooM 
to  rear  so  delicate  a  child.'    lie  was  however  s&  Utt 
and  spirited  boy,  of  good  ability,  and  showing,  erentfl 
early  age  of  seven,  a  remarkable  talent  for  elocotioa.  I 
commenced  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  H 
which  he  attended  for  two  years;  but  on  the  death  of  I 
father  in  1768,  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  hiifli 
William  Wilberforce,  who  placed  him  as  a  parlour-boM 
in  a  mean  school  near  Wimbledon.    While  at  this  life 
his  aunt,  who  was    an    ardent  admirer  of  Whiteld 
preaching,  first  led  his  youthful  mind  to  contempMil 
truths  of  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  imbued  hiis^ 
her  peculiar  views.    His  mother,  on  hearing  thsthtl 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  Methodist,  withdrew  hiffl  ft 
his  uncle*s  care,  and  placed  him  at  the  Pocklingtoa  pi 
mar-school  in  Yorkshire,  under  the  Rev.  K.  Bvket  1 
removal  from  Wimbledon  exercised  an  important  iijM 
upon  his  future  life.    His  own  reflection,  twenty-rixji 
alter  wards,  was  that  it  had  *  probably  been  the  mil" 
his  being  connected  with  political  men,  and  bcoo^ 
useful  in  life ;  and  that  if  he  had  stayed  with  hii  undil 
should  probably  have  been  a  bigoted  despised  Methofl 
At  Pocklington  his  serious  dispositions  were  soon  dtf 
pated  by  a  life  of  ease  and  pleuture.    His  talent*  fori 
ciety,  and  his  rare  skill  in  singing,  made  him  an  scccftA 
guest  with  all  the  neighbouring  gcntr}',  and  much  til 
was  thus  wasted  in  gaiety.     Yet  we  are  told  tbrt  *' 
greatly  excelled  all  the  other  bo>'s  in  liis  coaipooitil 
though  he  seldom  began  them  till  the  eleventh  hour.* 
is  very  remarkable,  in  connection  mth  his  subsequent  I 
tor}',  that  when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  addressed  a  W 
to  the  editor  of  the  YorK  paper  *  in  condemnation  of 
odious  traffic  in  human  flesli.' 

In  October,  1776,  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  0 
bridge,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Here  he  was  at  tiit 
tioduced  to  dissolute  companions,  whose  habits  itm 
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I  at!   in    •.nf\in3rf    Piir>i   tnL^-f.^r.fr  r.f 


^Hii'tily. 

^KB]li2.i>. 

.-  day.     He  hmi  t' 
.,'„   amJ    tfi'?7   rtriiv    :. 

^Hmt:  icu*:', 

^P  liat  tlH  1 ' 

BSSlfd  ! 

Ill  tllf  11  ■ 

-  iiul  niiJti'i  M 

ui  inbtr  i 

'■■air  hi  ill' 

Ibnutrtv,  whJ 

fositmtv 

111    to   bi«    ■ 

mmlm 

1m*        \Vi>; 

9ft  to  Hi. 

1  .._.    1  .       ,,    1 

Uberfon 

t:U^ 


;vc;«, 


.   mi(i  tlttj  Ji'c  hjm 

iv,  iTira'Ptlt  took 

,  *ij*I  Mfr  WilbpTlbriX' 

.  ••a  on  tho  mtrtina^  of 

r  1o  Wilberj'incr.     Hih 


ail,  :.'<! 

lAV  imlti; 

lk)n^     r  ■    • 

tloffC««  «£lll  itt  I  be   L'uuiUrv  uil  v\ir^  wti*« 

hiin  l»y  iiii  evL«nt  reiot^t  impott.i'nt  to  tK« 

kiKl  to  hit  owij  nrmonfc]  advrtnccmcnf.     Tn 

Hkcu   till*  di&B^lulitm  wim  appruHchiTi^^  ^ 

nontfd  at  York  to  vale  mi  nddte** 

kle  cmalitioTi   mipi.Mry;  and  of 

»'jrL',   wim   Id  (tt?it^ut   lIvL*   prtdoniitmnl 

llie  j;t«*t  Whig:  fwmilii*!*  jit  I  he  onsniTig  dee* 

f<Mi»  ha>^rr^^   to  aUrnJ  tlib  meeting:  hi* 

l^  CrMtidtderi  with   ^itj^nlftr   ekH^ntnu**?   and 

LV^&i  fftrntil  ;  m%il  lfptt*rp  he  bfid  ceusrd 

ic  iu  the  clurtl^-}a^d,  '  Wi'lj  Imvci 

loly  loeoiber,"    Ht  had  *t^etetly  ch€- 

''tjiii  VtMih,  }Cf,  Ciunsidyrirts^  the  over- 

'th<t  Whig  noluHt}'*  und  his  <>wn  youth 

u^lioti  jti  iht*  ci7unty«  hi?  hud  not  vetiliired 

v^fi  to  Pttt.     Whde  ftn  c^nthnsiaatk  canyiisid 

-ct  procceditig  i^in  hi*  behalf,  he  v,m 

iixl  »i>  i^eat  ^aa  l^Li  popularity,  Ihst 

jiD^rniooeil  a  eon  tent  ivhicli  seemed  hope- 

i»0Ot  *ctitimnir  to  a  poth  pi^rmitted  him  to 

I'lr^  iIm^ '►rKmty.     Tiviw  ^ii.'tml 

lid  contnbntpd»  in 

vlr,  Fift'i  minbiry 

m  tirt  ijext  sc^ion,  Wilbcr- 

inr  his  fj'i«nd  jiupptjftcd  by 

\m  'JTtih  year  he  had 
ir^t  di*.titic:tion/jmd  a  rjircer 
['H  to  him ;  hut  he  %v!irt  tlLtt- 

,  '        ■     !   ''      .  '^ni- 

'• «'«» 

•  ,  nil  I     ;iii   iii^  luEtf* 

ind    philanthropy* 
.,.:n  had  m;vtr\\ holly 


Tfiuttf  Mid  ui 


iiiid  iut" 

.^•j^a't  ft 
i..j.u>c  of  the 
-'.iiijC  i«»  it  from 
thi^  htifap^ln^ 
f  <?  woiikl  htivt*  dbcou. 
JO  not  jiuiitaincd  hy  the 
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!■  -.i' tho>c  wn.'. : 

ftHtl  tH>w»  tjyder  tliL'  united  infliitme*.'  o' 
manity,  hi?  hibnured  to  ffTref  ^hts  v}\' 
required  Tio  htl^c  fcritvtu  ' 
m'^Ti>  tike*'.     Buike  tmd 
:  '■  :i  of  it*   P 

12  ftif  Mr 

•  whoso  ex^Mj^M 

.;      .  .  .^,  ..,,  :  J  upon  thf'  hiin 

thn  emintry  than  upnn  i, 

liiinsrlf    of  the    .u'fTU'V    •.  :  ,         ■  ■ 

r*t' was  thf  .  amJ  I'hoi  -nn  tha  aj^urit. 

Mi(*honl  t!i*  r,  which   r,.  ,    Lnr-nty  yrh^Ti, 

■Mr,  Wtberforce  \\m  mdeMigithh*  Vi;ar  iiitt^r  yriir  hm 
hopes*  n«f re  deferred.  Thwarted  at  one  time  hv*th««pfu- 
tmcitxl  exfiminalian  of  Vk"»tne«sc»,  outvoted  at  nther*,  now 
in  the  Cotnmmiii^  now  in  tht?  Lurd*,  he  never  flinched  innn 
Ji  3'enewaJ  of  the  eontei^t.  In  pfirljament  he  hupporteil  Kii 
eausc!  by  many  nJmifttble  liperche*,  tind  by  a  dihRent  toU 
ketion  and  siflinj^  uf  evidetice.  Out  cif  piii'Uain*-nl  ho 
never  Jnsl  ^isfht  ol"  f\w  unmc  grtnt  object.  In  hi*  onrivec* 
5iitifjn  and  hi*  kttera  hf*  cnneiHated  tlie  i^yppDrt  ot  tttl 
p?irtief.  Cabinet  nnntHfera,  oppniition  menibeis,  the  elergy 
otal]  abjides  nfopiT^ion,  und  his  own  familiar  IViendj*,  wvr** 
idtke  solkited  to  ajdvane*^  the  eau»e  oi'  abolilion.  No  parns* 
were  spared  b>  enlighten  the  pnbhv  thioii^b  Ibr  pre  ^h, 
sometimes  by  his  own  pen,  and  sometimL'jt  bv  tb^ 
many  wilUng  friendi*.  At  th**  tauiie  time  )m  ■.  , 
petually  abve  to  all  polilicai  cbanjEes  fit  borne  nmi  ;ibiUitJ, 
and  ready  to  sebe  npon  uny  aceastjon  for  improving  thii 
e^ndifion  of  the  negro  iiiee  by  ne^^uliation  with  foreign 
powers  or  by  the  in  line  nee  of  the  execirlive  ^ovenuuent* 

Apart  t'tom  the  oppo^itioTi  ^^hiob  he  en<  nunteied  FVom 
the  West  India  interest,  the  fearful  t'xcesn^^  of  the  Fiench 
RevoluttoTi  and  the  rebelbon  of  Ww  sbive;*  in  St.  Do- 
mins^o  led  many  to  assouiate  the  atx*htion  of  the  &Ift¥<«- 
tmde  with  the'fiantic  nchemcs  of  the  Jnenbinu.  Fof 
seven  years  this  eauBe  aJone  retarded  the  ?iueeewi  of  hii 
endeavotinj.  Me  an  whiles  tliongh  weJl  fitted*  momI(j\  fvr 
the  Uboiirs  be  had  undertaken,  it  is  marvel  lot  tj*  how  hia 
weakly  eonstitution  enabled  him  to  bear  up  tig^air^t  the 
bodily  fatitrupR  which  be  wiw  forced  la  enanre.  In  tbis 
bpnnj^  of  17KS,  vvbeti  hi?  labour*  were  yet  to  con\e,  hm 
heah3i  '      tireh'  to  tkib  iV.f  'Jute  decay  vf 

the  I.  is,   '^Hie  first  ]  alter  a  con- 

fiultaiK  jt.  Litt  Ntjcj  to  bin  family  '  ti...i  .n  n.id  not  slamina 
to  la^t  a  fortnitsht;*  9Lnd  althon^^h  lie  happilv  leeri^+^n-d 
frnm  hb  iJlncw,' we  tnd  him  exclaiming  on  New  Yeari 
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day,  1790,  *  At  thirty  and  a  half  I  am  in  constitution  sixty/ 
From  his  infancy  he  had  suffered  much  from  weak  eyes, 
and  his  exertions  were  constantly  intemipted  or  rendered 
painful  by  this  iniirmity.  Still  rising  with  new  hopes  and 
Tigour  from  every  disappointment,  he  confidently  relied 
upon  ultimate  success.  At  length  the  hour  of  triumph 
"was  at  hand.  In  January,  18(^,  he  published  a  book 
against  the  slave-trade,  at  the  very  moment  that  question 
was  about  to  be  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
abolition  bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  its  passage  through 
the  Commons  was  one  continued  triumpn  to  its  author. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  concluded  an  affecting  speech  in 
favour  of  the  bill  *■  by  contrasting  the  feelings  of  Napoleon 
in  all  his  greatness  with  those  of  that  honoured  individual 
who  would  this  day  lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow  and 
remember  that  the  slave-trade  was  no  more  ;*  when  the 
whol§  house,  we  are  told,  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of 
applause,  and  greeted  Mr.  Wilberforce  with  three  cheers. 
He  was  himself  so  overcome  by  the  touching  allusions  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  as  to  be  insensible  to  all  that  was 
passing  around  him.  At  home  he  was  met  by  the  congra- 
tulations of  his  family  and  friends ;  while  the  judgment  of 
the  public  had  already  been  pronounced  by  the  first  jour- 
nal of  the  age :  '  Let  our  gratitude  be  testified  to  that 
man,'  says  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  'who  has  begun  and 
led  through  this  glorious  struggle — who  has  devoted  to  its 
success  all  his  days  and  all  his  talents — ^who  has  retired 
from  all  recompense  for  his  labours  save  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures — who,  giving  up  to 
mankind  what  others  have  sacrificed  to  party,  has  pre- 
ferred the  gloiy  of  living  in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful 
world  to  the  snining  rewards  of  a  limited  ambition'  (No. 
XVI.,  July,  1806). 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  he  had  been  actively 
interested  in  all  the  momentous  questions  of  that  time. 
He  had  opposed  the  war  with  France  at  the  cost  of  a  tem- 
porary estrangement  from  Pitt ;  he  braved  the  court  and 
the  minister  in  resisting  an  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales — and  clashed  with  his  early  friends  in  sup- 
porting the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville.  Nor  could 
any  one  have  felt  more  keenly  than  Mr.  Wilberforce  such 
sacrifices  of  friendship  to  duty.  On  being  taunted  with  in- 
consistency for  not  accompanying  the  procession  to  St. 
James's  with  the  Address  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, for  which  he  had  voted  in  the  House,  his  vindication 
was  truly  sublime — *  I  know  not,'  said  he,  *  what  Spartan 
virtue  or  Stoical  pride  might  require ;  but  I  know  that  I 
am  taught  a  different,  ay,  and  a  better  lesson  by  a  greater 
than  either  Lycurgus  or  Zeno.  Christianity  enforces  no 
such  sacrifice.  She  requires  us  indeed  to  do  justice,  but  to 
love  mercy.  I  learn  not  in  her  school  to  triumph  even  over 
a  conquered  enemy,  and  must  I  join  the  triumph  over  a 
fallen  friend  r 

In  the  midst  of  hu  various  engagements  he  had  also  done 
public  service  to  relitrfon.  In  17^  he  published  his  *  Prac- 
tical View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  System  of  professed 
Christians  in  the  Hisrher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this  Country, 
contrasted  with  real  Christianity.*  This  work  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success.  In  a  few  days  it  was  out  of  print,  and 
within  half  a  year  five  editions  f7r)00  copies)  issued  from 
the  press.  Since  that  time  upwards  of  50  editions  have 
been  published  in  England  and  America.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
German  languages.  Its  merits  were  applauded  by  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  by  the  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries.  Edmund  Burke  spent  the  last  two 
dap  of  his  life  in  reading  it,  and  sent  a  particular  message 
of  tlianks  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  having  written  it.  He  had 
also  during  this  period  exerted  himself  to  establish  a  national 
church  in  India,  and  led  the  way  to  the  appointment  of 
Indian  bishoprics.  The  Church'  Missionary  Society  and 
other  religious  and  benevolent  associations  were  like^vise 
indebted  to  him  for  his  realous  aid. 

He  had  represented  Yorkshire  during  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  his  parliamentary  career  which  ended  in  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Five  times  he  was  elected 
without  a  contest,  and  his  sixth  election  tested  the  affec- 
tion of  his  constituents  even  more  than  their  previous  una- 
nimity. Immense  subscriptions  were  immediately  raised 
to  defend  him  against  his  wealthy  op])onent8,  and  such  was 
the  zeal  of  the  freeholders  in  his  favour,  that  while  the  joint 
expenses  of  Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  Lascelles  amounted  to 
200.000^.,  the  whole  charge  of  bringing  to  the  poll  his 


large  majority  did  not  exceed  28,600/.  At  h 
a  dissolution  was  expected  in  1812,  he  deten 
sign  his  seat  for  the  county,  although  no  coi 
be  apprehended.  Among*  the  chief  causes 
this  determination  were  the  great  pressure  \x\ 
and  strength,  in  attending  to  the  busineM  of  so 
stituency,  and  the  desire  of  watching  over  the 
his  children. 

In  1797  he  had  married  Barbara  Ann.  eldi 
of  J.  Spooner,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  a  £ 
children,  the  eldest  at  this  time  14  jreart  o 
unable  to  discharge  to  his  own  satisfaction  thi 
memberfor  Yorkshire,  he  was  unwilling  to  retin 
ment,  and  accepted  a  seat  for  the  Ixirough 
His  activity  in  his  new  position  appean  t< 
as  unremitting  as  before.  His  chief  care  w, 
foreign  powers  to  follow  the  example  of 
abolishing  the  slave-trade.  He  overlooked  no 
for  furthering  this  object.  The  restoration  c 
bons  in  France,  the  visit  of  the  allied  « 
this  country,  and  the  congress  of  Viemii 
were  seized  upon  by  him,  as  favourable  o 
enforcing  upon  European  governments  the 
the  slave-trade.  In  personal  interviews  and 
ence  he  laboured  to  implant  his  principles 
influential  minds  of  Europe.  The  emperor  Al 
king  of  Prussia,  Talleyrand,  the  Duke  of  Wei 
Lonl  Castlereagh,  were  all  in  turn  solicited, 
instructed.  Even  the  pope  did  not  escape  h 
whose  influence  he  endeavoured  to  secure  in  ci 
of  the  slave-trade. 

Up  to  1822  his  public  exertions  had  been  coi 
universal  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  but  his 
ultimate  abolition  of  slavery  itself  had  not  be 
and  were  now  more  distmctly  declared.  Hi 
health  however  precluded  him  from  devolin 
labour  to  this  cause  that  he  had  iriven  to  the  i 
entrusted  its  management  in  the  House  of  Comj 
Powell  Buxton,  and  in  1825  retired  from  pariii 
having  spent  46  years  in  public  life.  He  spent  i 
der  of  his  days  in  comparative  retirement,— ant 
cheerful,  benevolent,  and  devout  old  man.— devi 
had  done  through  life,  mnch  of  his  time  and  fro 
to  a  fourth  of  his  income  in  acts  of  private  char 
bereavements  and  loss  of  fortune  were  borne 
resienation,  and  his  last  days  were  cheered  bytl 
of  slavery.  He  died  in  Cadosran  Place,  whe 
years  old,  on  Monday,  July  29th,  1833;  and  at  1 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  precec 
the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  read  a  « 
*  Thank  God,*  he  exclaimed,  *  that  I  should  hi 
witness  a  day  in  which  Ene:land  is  willing  to  ) 
millions  sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery/  H< 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  all  the  hoi!oure< 
funeral,  and  a  statue  by  Joseph  is  there  ere 
memory. 

(Life  of  JViUiam  Wilberforc*,  by  his  Sons ;  J 
ary  History  and  Debalpg :  Annual  Rf^^ist^r,  1 
bnr^h  Review.  No.  CXXXV.) 

WILBRORD,  or  WILLIBROD,  SAINT, 
characterised  as  *  The  Apostle  of  the  Frisians,'  y 
of  the  Saxon  kinerdom  of  Northumbria,  where  I 
about  the  year  Cf57.  His  father's  name  was  W 
was  placed,  while  still  a  child,  under  the  chsrg< 
mates  of  Wilfred's  monastery  at  Ripon,  and  h 
there  till  the  time  when  he  received  the  tonsure 
appears  to  have  done  before  he  reached  his  twei 
At  that  age,  he  visited  Ireland,  and  attached  hir 
ministrations  of  Egbert  and  AVigbert,  two  mem 
Anglo-Irish  Church.  The  latter  of  these  hi 
Friesland,  and  had  there  preached  Christianity 
in  vain.  Wilbrord  remained  for  thirteen  years 
and  then  resolved  to  attempt  the  conversion 
baflled  his  preceptor.  He  departed  in  the  year 
with  him  attendants  or  disciples  to  the  nu'mbe 
as  Bedc  and  Alcuin  say,  though  Mr.  Wrisrhl  i 
number  at  eleven.  Tliey  entered  the  Rhine  «n^ 
tojfTraject  or  Utrecht.  Pepin  had  then  just  gi 
tory  over  the  Frisians,  and  the  conqueror  gave 
a  warm  welcome.  The  latter  resolved  to  add 
fluence  of  the  monarch  that  of  the  pope,  and  wit 
he  visited  Rome  in  6J12.  Three  years  aflerwar 
a  second  visit  to  the  head  of  the  chivch,tnd,  re 
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Uiimttfti  the  terhtonci 
jWtr  of  bis  dioeese. '  He  rr^hed  tbc  cmiaUv  of 
iWn/a^*  IhottcH  U^dpfnd  thtiir  niirr  refiKtM  «iJ 

Bu  uliuidcaUiHl  FbaaLbdAud,  nuppcitKid  Hi  bn 
rb  nofr  imllftil  BolJCo)&Ty<l.  lb  iLntHrnt 
n  Ufyom  UtAtoraitidti)  to  whc»»e  wonktiip 
"Hie  ttiiMtijdi  UiAl  llvtiil  upon  Ihc  iHbnd 
«a  corjwfrtltd.Aud  wrre  ni>t  to  be  ii*c4  11* 
Iff,  whilit  tlir  wtttn  o(  tti  fmintnins  had  »  like 
fiptpumiitrr.  WiHrnirrt  «p|tt:*ii»i«il  (Ih<  Jii!i!nt'»'r  fir  Hm 
lite  a*  '      '  ''-      '■    ■   '       ■  '■  ' 

llerr  !or  tbr 

tin.-  The 

I*;  but  ibuu^.;  1.  ^.::,,-,.--.v.w.-:  ^.._-  ,.;:.r.-....ibli!  ac- 
ilcMi  niit  iipp«&r  lo  hafii  iiicn!iuiud  Ihi?  nutuber 

idcalhiJj'Ptpm  re^t:.  ■.r;«ciwTi 

goeUdtumtn  the  nbuvi^N.  Um  pi^tjph 

til*  lii|i»e  cif  tniJy  two  yejifi  Bet* f mi  to 
r»  "  '  .  /  I ! '  piugelf  tbio]|[  luboun 
I'd  or  th^  muwoiuy^ 
bi-ru^fiki  liii:  ^L.iLu.-.>iiv  and  ftj^'nin  defeated 
Baifbimi  m>  c)oee  1  o  the  point  17  f  r  n  n  v « rsi  c>n ,  t  hat 
mc  10  Uie  litily  ftint  and  put  une  ibot  m  the  ^vitttri 
i!«rtadt}>o  mirtliofi  whrliuT  there  were  a  greater 
>lwufei»  la  htavtu  or  in  iwlL  On  bping 
hmi  ftil  the  unbnptiscd  kirt^  nad  nobje&t 
Ijitn  ^err  in  the  latlrr  place,  he  with* 
|iii|5  He  would  p re l%r  going  to  the  pine c 
nett  his  Rnco*loTn,  to'Umt  nvhich  might 
\  fM?f>plcd  bj*  isume  of  hk  tleNc»*ndiifttft* 
■fBiOftiiry  eMertk>!i8  iin<ler  the  putrtinmjEe 
^  Wllbrord  mntle  n  tiiimjw  ciJCHpe,  attri- 
tttlrom  death  at  the  handfi  of  th*,'  priejit  of 
( Im  baiidtitjoyed,  on  thc^  i^kad  of  Walcher^n. 
NI  tbe  iBC}Oft«ter^  of  EptprntLch  near  Treves^  at 
yttttftiM»t  elrariv  ii&eertAio»blc.  He  there  diet! 
^Hk  72fk  m  kiH  eTi^ht)v^t  year.  His  day 
HVni I vt:  71  h  Nov e mbc n 
K  ]tb.  v..  cbapf  xL»  xii.;  Mabllhon^  An* 

K  'lb.  :iYiiL  ;  Wright^  Biog,  Bnt.  Lit., 

tmt  iW4***h  350-202.) 

TE^  JOH*^*  Of  tlua  aclniirabli!  compoficr,  who 
lonilyNlj  OOie  of  the  bright n^t  omamentJ  of  the 
BI100I  of  tmt^c,  all  that  is  kttowtt,  his  works  ex- 
1  that  ia  13SS  he  w&i  ji  teaelier  of  muKJDf  aiid 
iMCbi  Fidiifi.  {Hawkiofi,  iii..  a'^O  ^^  t^b&t  year 
M  i^ael  otf*'  ^T  '*" —^^'1,  to  three,  four.  6ve,  and 
li*  isd  « lec'  r  th<^  sam e  i n  1  €09 .  Th e se 

9tilt  of  tile  &i'>s;  ,^ . ,  ) ,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
iiliine  eoai|ftOMticinit  that^  in  i\m  department,  the 
fmsdoeett  Among  them  are»  'Ffora  gave  me 
w^fK*  *  L^ye.  wh0ii  1  behold  the  roses  sprout- 
[jt^ggcy--tQt!kifjg  be^V  'Do^ti  in  a  valley,''  and 
j^^BttiiM  swain  f  but  oaly  the  second  of  the^e 
^H|HBr  John  Hawkins,  though  an  active  ttiem^ 
^Hfmil  Society ;  and  hut  two — the  ^rst  and 
^M  SDOire  namtd— by  tlte  other  musical  his- 
mflhf^f*  Mr.  Wirrun  fnflerwards  Warren 
JIm  «nBkilttt  ttecTctary  In  the  Catih  Club,  oub- 
m  ae^o,  fonrtef^n  madrigals  for  three 
WiJbyc'*  two  leta:  these  include 
P  and  *  Hy.  l(>^e,  to  heaven/  with  others  of 
ecefitly  the  Soci<'ty  of  Miisical  Antiquarians 
i  in  a  very  handnomi!  man  tier  his  first  set  of 
the  ffcofid  m  pfomiscd  from  the   same 

J(!K.     [thJdtst,  vol  ixr,  p.  1^2.] 
IE.     {OcKwa,  vol  xl,  p.  lilMiO 


W  iM>»  HEPniY,  knrjwti  a*  ihe  li^mtd  tai!«f.  or  tlic 
Arabian  tailcrr,  *^rn^.  z  natn*.  of  Um*  dty  of  Norwirh,  vvltere 
iw  vai  fccir  nr  ll3«4t  mm  mtw$  br  mrriv^J 

tbt)  iifti»i  I  Aibii  in  Greek  mod  lario  at  the 

jcmoaomr^^htxj  Jtaktti  fn>tn  wbtcbi  Ntmevirr.  he 

vraa  buuad  itpp:  .1;  tiuJor,  inlh  mhom  be  it  mid  tn 

hftvc  aervfd  tc^eu  vii^ir^  m  that  rapcu'lty,  and  then  lo  hftve 
ifirocii*d  t9v  tn  raoro  «»  a  Joumryman ,  Lot  1^  beforr  tlie  end  of 


nearlv 

jlJneK> 
i(j  ihi' 
houni.      1 
wtL4  cither 
«otk»  of  r 
theSr  •    • 

llMpp- 


tti  Latin  bad  prubaltlj  been 

'  he  Wis  tiawaax9ti  nilh  an 

..'oa  to  givi>  up  i^oHdoif;.  and 

nj  tin  ucinipatiaii  fior  im  idle 

1 1 1  *  n   Ji '.  J  I ' a:  J iL-v   or  wl/i£-h  bt 
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wa  that    :  'ly 

'.  of  the  <  ■    ■  .  ■       ,.^n. 

'  ,  i7l'*,  he  i»men- 

i^vefi  Teftra  ma^ 

S'  n«c,  Arable,  and 

,r,  :i"  ma  lrttt;r  from 
i:i.ii.-it,  v:ntlen  at  Ihi^ 

!•■  l-.MMir.ot  FeTBoni* 
HI  i,  u,  It  in;iy  ?je  ob- 
j|e  with  tht*  fonnTMHi 

yimnj  as  a  fmlor  bc- 


vrR'il  niy  1, 

excttaoge  i 

better  woi-'!.  - 

oi'  htilJ  mi> 

«W>  rt'cuv^j .  ..;,,_,.. 

ti.idn.      Byt    lie  flkd    : 

worked  part  of  ihr 

ai»i>  a  myriion  ^j! 

mfluk-  nimwlf  rt' 

guaii^t*:^  ULs  W€?ll  aj*  (iui  liebri-w, 

fioned  as  havitii?  ivitlitn  the  y 

tcred  I^tin,  Cifr.  '     '^'      ■■■'.    f"';..,:., 

Pt!rsian.     *rhiii    '  v  m    ; :  ; 

Dr.  TurtJifr  of  i\>.H\\M:h   10   Ur.   CJ 

time,  and  p^lbli»t»f^i^  in  the  *  Letter)^ 

(edited  by  15r.  BU** ),  3  ^  i  '     ^^  ■  -     1 

wrved,   nut    very  eaaily   r 

*tory  of  hi*  having^  worltcii -     i- ^ —    -    -- -- 

fom  he  took  tti  study  :  it  waivtd  at  Jeait  require  thiit  Wc 
TihonJd  i^oppuse  tnm  to  havi.>  If  H  tlie  grammiir-it^huil  and 
been  appr^ntieed  before  he  waa  nine  yean*  of  id 

of  when  he  waij  *  aJdjo-it  qua  li  tied  for  the  ui  1  as 

the  common  a*ji:jount%  »ay.  Tht**  letter  of  Dr.  Tumti  »  loo, 
in  whieh  he  h  fpokt^ti  ot  as  then  about  thirtj  year*  tsf  ag«, 
iii  tlie  authority  for  the  dat«  aaaigued  to  his  birth*  It  t» 
el  ear  that  cvtKef  the  time  he  i«  made  to  have  ta^eti  at 
Ki'hoolf  or  that  aisigned  to  the  part  of  hu  Vift-  which  woji 
Hi»t:wiet|uently  tipecit  witliuut  study*  must  ht  shortened.  It 
uppi^fu^  to  have  bei?r»  *<hrsdly  bttoro  tl>e  date  of  Dr.  Tur~ 
rjer  a  k'tter  tiiat  Wild  wa%  di*c«verrd  by  ttie  leamtd  Dn 
Pridifanx»  then  dean  of  N^^i-^vii  K  i«Jwi  upon  inquinii^  oiie 
fiay  atTfer  isome  Arabic  m^i  1  h  a  bookseller  of 

ttie  plaee  had  some  time  j  :      :  d  to  hini  and  whieh 

he  had  then  declined  to  puretia»e^  learned  to  hi«i  uJarm 
that  they  had  since  been  bought  by  a  tailofr ;  Wild  wan 
instantly  sent  for»  and  the  dean  waa  not  only  soon  r«lievad 
from  his  apprehension  that  the  precious  parchment^  bad 
been  e«t  down  for  measures,  but  was  astonished  by  the 
tailor  telling  him  that  he  had  bought  them  to  reatC  and 
proving  that  he  could  do  so  oft  the  spot,     A  '    '  "joit 

was  soon  after  niised  to  rescue  him  from  the  nt  '*- 

bounn^  with  his  hands,  which  really  doets  not  8i-Mii  t^j  in^vi 
been  his  proper  vocation  :  *  He  is  very  poor,*  writes  Dr> 
Turner  in  nia  letter,  *  and  his  landlord  lately  aeixed  a  poly- 
glot Bible  (which  he  had  made^hift  lo  purL'haat?)  for  rent:* 
— a  proof  that  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  make  btead  by 
his  partial  application  to  his  trade  of  a  tailor.  Eve ntn ally 
he  was  taken  into  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
employed  in  translating  and  making  extracts  of  Orieota! 
manuscripts ;  and  he  also  added  something  to  hi*  niean* 
of  subsistence  by  taking  pupils  in  the  Oriental  tongnea. 
He  did  not  meet  with  mncJi  encouragement  however  in 
the  latter  bne.  About  the  year  1720  he  left  0  J  ford  and 
came  to  London*  where  he  is  believed  to  have  f-pt^nt  the 
rest  of  his  day i  under  the  patronage  of  Dr,  T^Iead.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  tinknown  ;  but  he  i^  supposed  to  have 
been  dead  before  1734,  in  which  year  waa  pobJuihed  a 
translation  by  him  of  an  Arabic  legend  entitled  *Map 
homefs  Journey  to  Heaven/  his  only  literary  production 
that  ever  found  iU  way  to  the  press.  This  jself-tau;ifht 
scholar  is  eaid  to  have  be  tin  a  vety  inoffensive  and  amiable 
man^ 

WILDENS,  JOHAN.  a  celebrated  Flemish  landscape 
pftinleri  bom  at  Antwerp*    He  waa  the  crnilempofajy  of 
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Rubens,  to  many  of  whose  pictures  he  painted  landscape 
backg^unds,  which  he  knew  how  to  hannonise  with  the 
style  and  colouring  of  Rubens  better  than  any  other  land- 
scape painter.  Rubens  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  works 
of  Wildens  to  those  of  Van  Uden,  whom  he  employed  in 
the  same  way.  Wildens  painted  large  and  small  pictures, 
in  some  of  which  there  are  some  good  figures  painted  by 
himself;  but  in  his  best  works  the  figures  are  painted  by 
other  masters.  He  painted  twelve  very  clever  and  charac- 
teristic pictures  of  the  twelve  months,  which  have  been 
engraved.  He  died  in  1644 :  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not 
known ;  1584  and  1600  are  both  given  by  different  writers. 
(Houbraken;  Descamps;  &c.) 

WILFORD,  FRANCIS  (Lieut.-Col.),  known  as  an 
Oriental  scholar  by  numerous  contributions  to  the  'Asiatic 
Researches,*  went  out  to  India,  in  1781,  as  lieutenant  of 
some  troops  which  were  sent  from  Hanover,  his  native 
country,  to  reinforce  the  British  troops  of  the  line.  Soon 
after  the  peace  of  Mansalore,  in  1784,  Wilford  was  sta- 
tioned at  Russapugla,  wnere  he  devoted  some  of  the  time 
which  was  not  occupied  by  his  professional  duties  to  the 
elucidation  of  Hindu  antiquities  by  means  of  whatever 
notices  he  could  find  concerning  them  in  Greek  and  Latin 
authors :  he  found  however  great  difficulties  from  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  Oriental  languages ;  and  in  his  first  essay, 
which  was  publbhed  in  the  '  Asiatic  Researches*  (1787),  he 
complains  of  having  no  time  to  study  languages.  A  few 
years  afterwards  he  was  stationed  at  Benares,  the  centre 
of  Hindu  learning,  where  he  engaged  a  Pandit  to  instruct 
him  in  the  sacred  dialect,  and  more  especially  to  point 
out  to  him  those  passages  from  the  Vedas  and  Pur&n  as 
which  in  some  measure  related  to  the  WeM.  The  first 
fruit  of  his  investigation  was  an  essay  on  *  Egypt  and  the 
Nile,  from  the  antient  books  of  the  Hindus*  (1792).  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Pandit  had  forged  authorities  to 
suit  the  fancies  of  hb  unsuspecting  employer ;  yet  so  skilful 
were  these  forgeries,  that  even  the  judicious  SirW.  Jones 
was  imposed  upon  by  them.  Wilford  himself  describes  now 
the  imposture  was  carried  on,  in  the  following  manner :  — 
'  I  directed  my  Pandit  to  maJce  extracts  from  all  the  Pu- 
r&n*as  and  other  books  relating  to  my  inquiries^  and  to  ar- 
range them  under  proper  hea&.  I  gave  him  a  proper  es- 
tablishment of  assistants  and  writers,  and  I  requested  him 
to  procure  another  Pandit  to  assist  me  in  my  studies ;  and 
I  obtained,  for  his  further  encouragement,  a  place  for  him 
in  the  college  at  Benares.  At  the  same  time  I  amused 
myself  with  unfolding  to  him  our  antient  mythology,  his- 
tory, and  geography.  This  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  a 
clue  to  guide  him  through  so  immense  an  undertaking, 
and  I  had  full  confidence  in  him.'  That  is,  Wilford  wished 
to  know  whether  there  had  been  any  connection  between 
Egypt  and  India ;  and  the  Brahman  immediately  substi- 
tutea  the  word  Egypt  for  the  name  of  any  other  country 
mentioned  in  the  Pur&n*as.  We  have  thought  it  worth 
while  giving  the  above  extract,  for  it  now  renders  it  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  works^ 
which  we  shall  mention,  with  a  warning  to  our  readers  not 
to  trust  even  those  which  he  wrote  after  discovering  the 
imposture  in  1804.  This  circumstance  greatly  disturbed 
his  peace  of  mind,  and  brought  on  paioxvsms,  which 
threatened  the  most  serious  consequences  to  nis  then  in- 
firm state  of  health.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  associ^  Stranger  of  the  Institut  de 
France  CAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres),  and 
died  at  Benares,  on  the  4th  September,  1822.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  his  essays,  which  show  great  zeal  for  his 
subject,  but  an  utter  want  of  sound  judgment.  They 
are  all  inserted  in  the  *  Asiatic  Researches  :*~1, '  Remarks 
on  the  Town  of  Tag^ara,*  i.,  p.  369  (1787) ;  2,  «0n  Egypt 
and  the  Nile,  8cc..*  lii.,  295  (1792);  3,  *  Dissertation  on 
Semiramis,'  iv.,  363 ;  4,  *  An  Account  of  some  antient  In- 
scriptions,'  v.,  135 ;  5,  *  On  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindus,* 
v.,  247  (1797) ;  6, '  Remarks  on  the  names  of  the  Cabirian 
Deities,'  v.,  297 ;  7,  *  On  Mount  Caucasus,'  vi.,  455  (1799) ; 
8, '  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,*  ix.,  32 ;  x.,  27 ; 
xi.,  11  (1805-10);  9,  *  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Md- 
^ha,'  ix.,  82 ;  10,  'iEras  of  Vikram&ditya  and  Salivahana,* 
IX.,  117;  11, 'On  the  Antient  Geography  of  India,*  xiv. 
(1822). 

WILFRED,  SAINT,  a  Saxon  bishop,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  by  which  the  papal  authority  was  ex- 
tended to  Britain.  lie  was  descended  of  a  noble  iamily 
of  Bemicia,  where  be  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  year 


634.  He  was  taught  the  um  of  anns  and  tbe  oA 
plishments  of  a  Saxon  noble.  At  the  age 
ne  lost  his  mother,  and  became  subiect  to  tbe  i 
an  unkind  step-mother,  from  which  he  was  i 
beinj^  received  into  Queen  Eanfleda*s  housebc 
only  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  directed  h] 
to  be  an  attendant  on  an  aged  Saxon  noble  nai 
who  had  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
patron  of  a  small  monastery  in  Lindisfame.  It 
Wilfred  here  devoted  himself  to  theolos^cal 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  differen 
the  practice  of  the  Scottish  church  and  that  oi 
the  Christian  world  as  to  the  observance  of 
conceived  the  design  of  visiting  Rome,  that  b 
tain  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  1 
653,  when  nineteen  years  old.  he  proceededToo  t 
accompanied  by  Benedict  Biscop,  who  aflertrs 
a  celebrity  much  resembling  his  own,  and  wilfc 
datlons  from  the  courts  of  Sernicia  and  Kent. 
where  he  remained  for  several  months,  he  recei 
instruction  on  the  subject  as  to  which  he  had 
the  journey,  and  on  theological  matters  of  n 
importance,  from  Archdeacon  Boniface,  by  wl 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  pope.  In  pasai 
Lyon  he  had  secured  the  friendship  of  a  powe 
prelate.  Archbishop  Delfinus,  with  wnom  he  Ivn 
years  on  his  return.  Delfinus  seems  to  have  i 
establish  his  young  friend*s  fortunes  in  IVance 
days  came  upon  himself  in  the  fall  of  the  h 
dynasty.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Elvenius,  mi 
palace,  and  Wilfrea  narrowly  escaped  from  sha 
fate.  Returning  from  the  centre  of  ecclesiastii 
and  authority,  Wilfred  naturally  obtained  a  hi| 
among  the  Saxon  CHiristians,  lay  and  ecclesiastn 
Aichirid,  king  of  Northumbria,  he  obtained 
land  and  a  monastery  at  Ripon,  within  wbiciv 
was  ordained  a  priest  by  Agilberct,  bishop  a 
Saxons.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  tin 
him  a  voice  in  the  celebrated  conference  of  Stre 
or  Whitby,  where  the  Easter  Question  and  tluiti 
sure  were  solemnly  discussea.  Tlie  Seoto-ln 
having  so  far  diverged  from  the  commonly  recei 
pretation  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Niee 
the  time  of  Easter  as  to  solemnize  it  on  the  day  • 
moon  when  that  day  fell  upon  a  Sunday,  instead 
till  the  ensuing  Monday,  and  having  also  adopted 
practice  in  the  tonsure,  or  shaving  of  the  head,  t 
Northumbria,  whose  dominions  were  under  tbi 
jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops  of  LindisGui 
sirous  that  his  clergy  should  conform  to  the  ] 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  or  justify  their  divej 
authority.  The  conference  was  held  at  the  mc 
Whitby,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  664. 
practice  was  vindicated  by  Colman,  bi^op  of  Li 
on  the  example  of  St.  Columba ;  but  Wilfred  sd 
higher  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  king  deckl 
favour,  on  the  ground  that  if  he  refused  to  ob 
cision  of  St.  Peter,  he  might  find  on  his  arrival  at 
of  Heaven  that  they  were  locked  against  him. 
diction  of  the  Scottish  bishops  within  Northuml 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  see  of  York  having 
vacant.  The  king  determined  to  fill  the  sec 
choice  naturally  fell  on  Wilfred.  He  saw  difi 
the  way  of  being  canonically  consecrated  in  Br 
proceeding  to  France,  the  ceremony  wis  perfon 
much  pomp  by  the  same  Agilberct  who  had  onb 
priest,  and  who  had  become  bishop  of  Paris.  Hi 
which  he  returned  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  tlM 
Sussex,  where  he  and  his  followers  narrowly  escfl] 
plundered  and  enslaved  by  the  barbarous  and  uik 
inhabitants.  In  the  meantime  the  influence  oC  1 
Irish  and  British  party  in  the  church  had  got  cm 
own  number,  Ceadda,  placed  in  the  chair  of  Yoil 
years  elapsed  before  Wilfred  could  get  his  daioK 
but  the  arrival  of  the  learned  Th^ore  fromB 
his  elevation  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cantei 
cided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  Roman  par 
\yilfred,  in  possession  of  a  bishopric,  soon  showei 
bilion  and  priestly  pride  of  his  character  by  eolai 
power  of  the  church  and  surrounding  his  own  pe 
pomp  and  state.  He  exhibited  within  the  nan 
which  Christianity  then  filled  in  England  the  «a 
of  character  which  Hildebraod  aodBecket  dupl 
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itcUvily,     The   %ti\' 
y  of  pnimMng:  th  , 
opponent,  find  ttt  J^iij!>tJi  «.tiaietc  A  blow  '. 
tb*ci9«tlT(»».     Tn  No.  45  of  tii»  pap^-r  h 
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Hdiriiv.  one  01  Tfip  pnr  >  Of  »liit*,  cammAinl*^ 

in^  the  apprebeDAlon  of  ^  >  t  cni,  and  pnbiiihert  J 

Df  thd  'North  Bi-iton,  -i.  -  ..*a,.iv*Li*  and  ItvajOTiiibtA^ 
paper.  By  virtue  of  thut  wtitaot  %\m  houie  ^t  Willtedil 
wna  «;nt*?rtH!  bv  threfl  kin^'n  m«MMi|(&rft,  hiir  piiptmi  w»il|C 
teftrohcd,  and  nc  himi^^lf  wtis  ft«ii«d  nnd  eemmtttrd  to  thft*i 
Totr«*r,  In  n  fftw  diVi  he  whj*  brought,  by  4ni6«iJ«  Pf>/^ 
be  rare  th«  Court  of  Common  PkiUr  ^^^  iWrnhhr^v^d  ont 
cti«tody  on  ncBount  of  hb  prsvil^g*  lu  &  membifr  i>f  thi  ^ 
Hciiutf  of  CommoiSi^  An  informntion  bowpv^r  wat  itiiEii*?*  1 
di«tdy  exhibiltd  fl^nit  him  t^  the  Altornry^ieon€ml,  10  | 
which'  he  declined  to  appisar.  He  wa*,  at  tht*  ijami*  timtft 
dLtm^jM^d  from  hi»  tomtr^and  in  the  rnihfifi,  find  hi  a  fH4^nd4 
Lord  Tifmpie,  waa  d^pmint  of  hmolEi«  of  Jord^toiiletianl.] 
Qt  Buekinfhamthirf!. 

On  Ih*  tii##ling  of  pwrliaifi^nt  in  Norember  (I7«i3}i 
Ibe  HouM^  of  CommoiiK  w«iv  ncquiuntf^d^  by  a  me«aagi0 
ft-ora  the  king,  with  the  pmcseedin^  that  had  b**n  taJ<i*ii 
tfcainftt  Ihrir  member,  ind  a  copy  of  tb«  obnoj^ioui  nuoK 
bef  of  the  'North  Briton*  wa4  laid  brfort  th#m*  Tbrf- 
if£iin<*diat(^ly  r<^so!ved  that  the  paper  wa«  *ft  fai*e,  icran*^ 
daJout*,  an»i  iu'ditioiia  libel/  and  or<l<^T€d  it  to  t***  bufiit  , 
by  tt)«  batida  of  the  t-omtnon  hati^ftn.  Wh*n  tht*  *hi!tilft 
of  London  toroe«^«d  to  exeeute  thii*  H*nten*^e  ai  Ibe  Royal 
Eiching«  tfi^y  were  iowdKd  by  the  raob*  and  a  riol  inimifd^ 
the  fifPt  of  many  tntnult*  itj  the  c*UAe  of  Mr,  Wilkw.  Tttat 
which ba*t  b*«R  intended  m  a  disigrae^  and  puniihmt'nl  tO 
Mr.  WUkf*  waa  thft  c-ommrnet^rrK'Tit  of  a  i>e?i«a  of  tilMimdii 
over  th«  minister*  jmd  the  |mr!mmt^nt»  Th«i  pw^pU*  nvk^^ 
reuardtd  hi*  ImprlsitHKii^nt  by  a  feneml  warrant  a«  illi?(r«l' 
ADd  op|>r«fliiv#,  ftnd  hit  paptf,  though  M^ndg^d  bbtfliooaii;^ 
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higher  quarters,  was  read  by  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  iU 
author  greeted  everywhere  with  the  loudest  applause.  On 
his  liberation  from  the  Tower,  Wilkes  had  brought  an  action 
against  the  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  seizure  of  his 
papers ;  and  the  cause  now  coming  on  for  trial,  he  obtained 
a  verdict  in  his  favour,  with  1000/.  damages.  On  this  occa- 
sion Chief  Justice  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden,  declared 
genersil  warrants  to  be  '  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  ab- 
solutely void.'     [Warrant.] 

Meanwhile  Wukes  had  been  called  upon  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  answer  the  charge  of  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  libel,  but  excused  himself  on  account  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  a  duel.  He  sliortly 
afterwards  withdrew  into  France,  whence  he  forwarded  to 
the  Speaker  a  certificate  of  his  ill-health  and  inability  to 
attend.  The  House  disregarded  his  excuse,  proceeded  in 
his  absence  to  inquire  into  the  authorship  of  the  *  North 
Briton,'  and  having  proved  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  the  author, 
expelled  him  the  house,  on  the  I9th  January,  1764.  On 
the  21st  February  he  was  convicted  in  the  Court  of  King*s 
Bench,  of  re-publishing  No.  45  of  the  '  North  Briton,'  and 
of  printing  and  publishing  an  *  Essay  on  Woman.'  The 
latter  was  an  obscene  poem  of  which  he  had  printed  only 
12  copies,  and  one  of  them  had  been  surreptitiously  ob- 
tainea  through  a  printer  who  had  l)een  employed  at  his 
private  press.  By  convicting  him  of  immorality  the  ministers 
hoped  to  lower  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  m  his  favour ; 
but  the  means  to  which  they  had  resorted  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  book,  increased  the  indignation  against 
the  government,  and  the  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  minis- 
terial persecution. 

Wilkes  remained  abroad,  and  not  appearing  to  receive 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  he  was  outlawed.  He  travelled 
on  the  continent  for  some  yean,  but  did  not  lose  sight  of 
his  interests  at  home.  He  solicited  pardon  for  the  past, 
and  employment  or  a  pension  for  the  future,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  obtained  a  pension  of  1040/.  a  }[ear  from  the  Rock- 
ingham administration,  paid  out  of  their  own  salaries,  viz. 
from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  300/.,  from  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  60/.  each,  from  the  lords  of  trade  40/.  each,  &c. 
(Letter  o/Mr,  Home,  in  Junius^  ii,  204.)  He  also  published 
at  Paris,  in  1767>  *  A  Collection  of  the  genuine  Papers,  Let- 
ters, &c.,  in  the  case  of  J.Wilkes,  late  Member  for  Aylesbury,' 
by  wliich  he  hoped  to  keep  alive  the  public  interest  in  his 
favour.  In  1768  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  March  of 
tliat  year  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  City  of  London.  He  succeeded  in  polling 
1247  votes,  but  in  spite  of  the  violent  attachment  of  the 
populace,  he  failed  in  obtaining  a  majority.  He  then  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  for  the  county  ot  Middlesex,  and 
on  the  28th  was  returned  by  a  large  majority.  Serious 
riots  occurred  at  both  these  elections,  and  the  court  party 
declared  that  the  City,  and  even  the  kind's  palace,  were  in 
danger.  Although  an  outlawry  was  hanging  over  his  head, 
Wilkes  was  imprudently  allowed  to  be  at  liberty  all  this 
time,  and  to  appear  on  the  hustings,  and  harangue  immense 
mobs  in  London,  Westminster,  and  Brentfora.  Ai^er  his 
election  he  surrendered  himself  before  the  Court  of  King*s 
Bench,  but  the  court  refused  to  commit  him  upon  his  out- 
lawry, as  moved  by  the  attorney-general,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly discharged.  He  was  arrested  immediately  after- 
wards on  a  writ  of  capias  utlagatum.  A  tumult  arose,  and 
as  the  officers  were  conveying  him  to  the  King's  Bench 

Srison,  he  was  rescued  by  the  mob.  Not  thinking  it  pru- 
ent  however  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  zeal,  he 
Avent  privately  to  prison  after  the  dispersion  of  the  mob. 
He  was  still  under  confinement  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  10th  of  May,  and  a  mob  assembled  before  his 
prison  to  convey  him  in  triumph  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  riot  ensued— the  military  were  ordered  to  fire,  and  killed 
and  wounded  several  of  the  rioters.  The  death  of  one 
person  was  brought  in  murder  by  the  coroner's  jury,  and 
the  magistrate  who  had  given  the  order  to  fire  was  tried 
for  that  crime,  but  acquitted.  This  riot  was  distinguished 
by  the  popular  party  as  the  massacre  in  St.  George  s  Fields, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  angry  complaints  against  the 
government.  Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry  was  afterwards  re- 
versed by  Lord  Mansfield,  but  judgment  was  pronounced 
upon  him  for  his  two  libels,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  two 
fines  of  500/.  each,  and  to  imprisonment  for  the  two  terms 
of  10  and  12  months.  Not  contented  with  his  imprison- 
ment, the  ministers  devised  fresh  means  of  persecution 
•gainst  Mr.  Wilkes,  which,  like  their  previous  measures^ 


increased  hit  popularit^r  and  diminiihed  their 
had  contrived  to  obtain  a  copjr  of  a  letter  id 
Lord  Weymouth  to  the  chairman  of  the  OMiter 
Lambeth,  before  the  riot  in  SL  George'ii  Fiekb 
that  nobleman  recommended  the  early  and  ei 
ployment  oC  the  military  to  aippreia  diituriMi 
letter  was  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes  with  a  pMfiM 
he  charged  the  secrehuy  of  state  with  haTinsf  *  | 
determined  upon  the  horrid  massacre  in  St.  Oeor 
three  weeks  before  its  execution.  Lord  Weyn 
plained  of  this  publication  in  the  House  of 
breach  of  privilege.  A  complaint  was  addici 
Lords  to  the  Commons,  and  a  conference  hd 
subject.  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  brought  to  thi 
heard  upon  a  petition  which  he  had  presented, 
himself  the  publisher  of  Lord  Weymouth's  1^ 
author  of  the  prefatory  remarks ;  upon  whisfc 
resolved  that  his  remariu  were  a  scandaloos  an 
libel,  and,  for  the  second  time,  expelled  hia. 

A  new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex*  and 
was  re-elected  without  opposition  and  witbo 
The  House  resolved  that  this  election  was  tos 
of  the  expulsion,  and  issued  another  writ.  Mr. 
again  chosen  without  a  contest,  when  the  Hbu 
him  incapable  of  being  elected  into  that  jiarlian 
withstanding  this  declaration  of  incapacity,  hi 
more,  when  Mr.  Dingley,  his  opponent,  con] 
obtain  a  nomination,  uid  Wilkes  was  returned  i 
without  oppoation.  This  election  was  likewii 
to  be  void,  uid  this  time  a  new  expedient  wtai 
the  government  persuaded  Colonel  Luttrell  to 
seat  in  parliament,  and  to  oppose  Mr.  Wilkei 
proaching  election.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  returned  ] 
whelming  msjority,  and  his  opponent  mustere 
300  votes,  yet  the  House  of  Commons  declare 
Wilkes  had  been  incapable  of  being  elected,  an 
Luttrell,  being  next  on  the  poll,  and  qnaliSeil 
parliament,  was  duly  elected  as  member  fiv  ti 
This  violation  of  the  rights  of  election  wasreseoti 
by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  but  by  the  iriml 
llie  battle  was  no  longer  between  Mr.WUki 
ministers,  but  between  the  whole  electorsl  hoc 
parliament.  In  the  midst  of  petitions,  addnw 
monstrances,  the  letters  of  Junius  inflamed  the  ] 
confounded  the  ministers.  Truly  did  he  say  to 
'  You  have  united  this  country  against  jrou  on 
constitutional  point,  on  the  decision  of  which  ooi 
as  a  free  people,  absolutely  depends,'  (letter  ) 
Duke  of  Grafton.)  Meanwhile  the  popular 
through  whose  sides  the  constitution  had  bee 
though  still  immured  in  the  King  s  Bench  pris 
ceiving  substantial  marks  of  public  favour.  Sal 
were  opened  for  the  payment  of  his  fines  so 
debts,  and  upwards  of  20,000/.  were  raised  for  th 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Presents  of  sll 
also  heaped  upon  him ;  plate,  jewels,  wine,  ton 
embroidered  purses  of  gold.  His  portrait  wu  i 
request,  and  was  reproduced  in  every  form  of  ar 
marble  bust  to  the  village  sign-board. 

Another  legal  triumph  soon  followed.  On  th 
of  his  outlawry,  Mr.  Wlkes  had  proceeded  with 
against  Lord  Halifax  for  false  imprisonment  and 
of  his  papers.  In  November,  1769,  the  cause  !i 
the  Common  Pleas,  when  he  obtained  a  verdict,  v 
damages,  which  were  defVayed  by  the  crown. 

In  the  following  April,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  diseha 
his  confinement  on  giving  a  bond  for  his  good 
during  7  years.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  adsnl 
office  of  alderman  for  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Wil 
aspired  to  other  civic  honours.  He  served  as  sheii 
In  the  two  following  years  he  was  elected  by  tin 
one  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen  lord  mayor ;  aado 
nomination,  in  1774,  was  chosen  by  the  court  of 
On  the  10th  October  he  was  again  elected  for  t 
of  Middlesex,  and  continued  in  the  House  of  Coi 
many  years.  But  his  popularity  had  declined: 
own  words,  he  was  *  a  fire  burned  out ;'  but  the  e 
the  lucrative  office  of  chamberlain  of  the  City  € 
which  he  obtained  in  1779,  were  an  ample  cob 
for  the  loss  of  popular  favour. 

One  political  triumph  however  was  still  raerri 
In  the  pariiaments  of  1774  and  1780  he  had  n 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  expunge  from  the  j 
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Thompson,  the  ^ecretas  y  of  Ua*  inilitutioij,  Tliij  jtcntlcmaa 
however  wa«  not  >.a!imt\i>!  with  tlic  *1rawirij;jt,  sind  bt?  rr- 
fused  lit  6i>t  to  admit  W  illut*,  btit  hv  did  *o  nHinv  ihU  at  tbo 
particular  reque-it  of  the  EjirJ  of  Lev tfh   Jol<  ,  wtiii 

ma*ti*r  of  the:  acadrmy  at  thi«  timi%  andSir  V-  i.  .  ^inn, 
John  Burnet,  and  Akitander  Frswt'r  w«rr  \Vi]la*i  *  Itllow- 
f*fbolar»c  The  progre«»  Wilkie  made  at  thin  tltne,  wiyi  Hit 
William  Allan,  *waa  marvellous.  Everything  he  aiti>mple4 
indicaled  a  kijowledge  far  beyond  hts  years ;  and  hi^  ncnm 
took  up  that  position  in  art  ^hich  he  maintained  to  1h» 
last.  He  wa*  a  I  way*  on  the  look-out  for  chamcter  ;  he 
frequented  tiyistes^  fait^  and  market- pi aeei/  And  Mr, 
Burnet  sa>^  of  him — vin  that  sort  of  drawing  tw  which 
taste  and  knowledge  are  united,  he  was  far  behiJid  others 
\*lio,  without  a  tithe  of  his  talent,  stood  in  the  »ame  da**. 
Though  behind  in  akilf,  he  howeyer  surpaasi?d,  and  that 
front  the  first,  all  his  companion*  in  comprehending  the 
character  of  whatever  he  was  set  to  draw,' 

In  10U3  he  won  the  ten-guinea  premium  that  was 
awarded  in  that  year,  for  tbe  be^st  painting  of  Calltita  in 
the  bath  of  Diana,  which  waa  sold  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Darid'* 
effects  for  48/.  BJt.  In  the  &ame  year  he  made  ttie  ^ketcii 
of  his  picture  of  the  Village  PoIilicianB.  In  1901,  in  hi# 
nineteenth  year,  be  left  the  academy  and  returned  home* 
At  home  he  painted  in  the  »ame  ^ear.,  for  Kinnear  of  Kin- 
loch,  bis  picture  of  Pitlessie  Fair,  in  which  lie  iniurt^d 
about  140  fissures,  mostly  portrait*,  many  of  whieli  he 
fsketched  vrhile  at  church ,  &*  he  had  no  other  way  of  pro* 
curing  th^m.  For  this  picture  he  received  only  25/,  H*! 
painted  likewise  at  this  time  many  portfaiU  in  amall  and 
in  miniature,  and  the  picture  caJlctf  the  Village  He<?ruiU 
which  be  took  with  him  to  Ijondon  soon  alter  it  wa* 
finished,  and  expoi*ed  for  aaJe  in  a  abop- window  at  Cha- 
rin^-cro5&,  and  at  the  low  price  it  wii»  marked*  C/**  it  *oon 
found  ft  purchaser. 

After  he  had  foond  a  lodging  in  No.  8,  iNorton-«trect, 
Wilkie  lost  no  time  in  ohtaming  a<lmis»tOn  ns  a  »tudcnt 
at  the  Royal  Academj.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  % 
friend  shortly  ai^er  hi^  entrance  into  tbe  Academy,  them 
i«  a  very  descriptive  and  characterifclic  remark  ctmcerning 
the  prevailing  views  of  art  among  the  students  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  says: — *  T  have  got  acquainled  with  itome 
of  the  students,  who  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  of  the  i-ant 
of  criticism,  and  are  very  seldom  diApoAcd  to  ilIIow  anything 
merit  Ibat  la  not  two  humtlj-ed  yean  old/    The  youni^ 
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painter'B  first  patron  in  London  wai  Stodart,  the  piano* 
forte  maker,  who  happened  to  be  married  to  a  Wilkie, 
and  had  a  taste  for  painting  as  well  as  music.  He  sat  to 
Wilkie  for  his  portrait,  ordered  him  to  paint  two  pictures 
for  him,  introduced  him  to  a  valuable  connexion,  and  pro- 
cured him  several  sitters.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  to  whom 
Wilkie  had  been  introduced  by  Stodart,  commissioned 
him  to  paint  a  picture  from  his  sketch  of  the  Village  Poli- 
ticians, for  which  Wilkie  demanded  fifteen  guineas ;  but 
the  earl  merely  said,  *  Consult  your  friends  about  the 
price.*  When  however  the  picture  was  finished  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1806,  it  excited  such 
universal  admiration,  that  Wilkie  was  advised  not  to  sell 
it  for  less  than  30  guineas.  The  painter  accordingly  de- 
manded 30  guineas  of  the  earl,  who  paid  the  money,  but 
first  disputed  his  right  to  make  any  such  demand.  Wilkie 
pleaded  the  earl's  aidvice,  *  consult  your  friends,'  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  proceeding.  He  had  been  offered  from  two 
other  parties  100/.  for  tne  picture. 

From  this  time  commissions  were  abundant,  and  instead 
of  returning  to  Scotland,  as  he  had  always  intended,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  himself  in  London.  He  re- 
ceived commissions  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  Lord  Mulgrave, 
and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  until  his  death  proved  a 
most  sincere  and  valuable  friend  to  Wilkie.  The  picture 
of  the  Village  Politicians  was  painted  from  the  'ale  caup 
commentator^,*  in  the  baJlad  of  *  Will  and  Jean  *  by  Mac- 
neil.  As  the  production  of  a  living  artist  it  was  a  thing 
quite  new  to  the  £nglish  painters  of  that  time,  and  varidVis 
comments  were  made  upon  it  by  the  Academicians. 
Northcote  termed  it  the  *  pauper  st^le,*  and  FViseli,  when 
he  met  Wilkie  after  he  had  seen  it,  said — '  Young  man, 
that  is  a  dangerous  work.  That  picture  will  either  prove 
the  most  happy  or  the  most  unfortunate  work  of  your  Hfe.' 
It  apparently  proved  to  be  the  most  foilunate,  and  al- 
thougli  Wilkie  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  painted  it, 
as  a  painting  he  never  surpassed  it  afterwards,  though  in 
subject  he  produced  several  happier  pictures.  His  next 
works  were,  the  Blind  Fiddler,  for  Sir  George  Beaumont ; 
Alfred  in  the  Neatherd's  Cottage,  for  Mr.  Davidson ;  the 
Card-players,  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  the  Rent- 
day,  for  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave :  painted  in  1807  and  1806. 
He  then  painted  the  Sick  Lady,  the  Jew's-harp,  and  the 
Cut  Fins:er.  After  these,  the  eketch  of  the  Reading  of  the 
Will,  the  Wardrobe  Ransacked,  the  Game-keeper,  and  the 
Ale-house  Door,  afterwards  called  the  Village  Festival, 
painted  for  Mr.  Angerstein  for  800  guineas,  and  now  in 
the  National  Gallery:  all  painted  in  1809,  1810,  and  1811. 
In  1809  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  a  Member  in  1811. 

Wilkie  was  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  his  in- 
cessant application  to  his  profession  rendered  necessary  at 
this  time  a  suspension  of  all  exertion  ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  declining  state  of  his  father's  health,  induced  him 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  place,  where  he  arrived  in 
Aufjust  in  181 1.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  his  easel  in  some  new  apartments  at  Kensington,  as 
being  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  in  1812,  he  opened  an  exhibition  at 
87,  Pall-Mall,  of  all  his  pictures,  twenty-nine  in  number, 
including  sketches  (some  of  which  however  were  painted 
after  the  pictures),  from  which  he  expected  to  derive  con- 
siderable profit ;  but  although  it  extended  his  reputation, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  unprofitable  expedient. 
The  expense  of  the  exhibition  amounted  to  414/.  In 
December  of  this  year  he  lost  his  father,  and  he  invited  his 
mother  and  sister  to  come  to  live  with  him  in  London, 
where  he  took  a  commodious  house  in  Kensington,  24, 
Lower  Phillimore  Place,  to  receive  them  in.  They  arrived 
in  August  of  1813.  In  1813  he  exhibited  his  picture  of 
Blindman's  Buff,  which  he  painted  for  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  prices  Wilkie  now  received  were  very  different  from 
those  which  he  had  for  his  early  pictures.  For  the  Letter 
of  Introduction  and  the  Refusal,  or  Duncan  Gray,  both 
small  pictures,  painted  in  1813,  he  received  respectively 
250  and  330  guineas,  yet  he  was  not  making  GOoi.  a  year. 
He  returned  his  income,  in  1813,  for  the  income-tax,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  of  three  years,  and  making  the 
necessary  reduction  for  his  house,  at  500/. 

In  1814  he  went  with  his  friend  Mr.  Haydon  to  Paris; 
and  in  a  journal  of  his  visit  he  makes  the  following  re- 
marks upon  the  pictures  of  the  Louvre :— '  Studied  par- 
ticularly the  pictures  of  the  Flenush  school,  among  which 


I  was  especially  struck  with  those  ci  Ostade  ai 
the  latter  of  whom  has  risen  greatl/  in  my  eilii 
what  I  have  leen  here.  HepoaseMcd  a.  motk  p 
of  colourings  and  reprcaenti  his  <^ecta  with  a 
handling  the  most  beautiAil  and  least  aitiftei 
ever  saw.  I  observed  to-day  that  a  number  • 
which  did  not  strike  at  first,  began  to  gain  n\ 
ceedingly.  The  Ostadei  and  the  Rembrmnc 
greatly ;  the  Tenierses  and  others  in  that  atyla 
The  picture  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  wlueh  al 
much  at  first,  now  begins  to  look  common 
not  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon  like  the  olh 
painted  with  more  care  and  thinking.* 

After  his  return  to  London  he  went  to  the  E 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  made  the  following  i 
journal: — 'July  11.  To  the  Exhibition,  whidi 
odd  after  what  I  had  seen  in  Paris :  thought  t 
more  correctness  in  drawing  would  have  don 
In  1814  and  1815  he  painted  Distrainini^  foi 
Pedlar,  and  the  Rabbit  on  the  Wall.  The  p» 
the  British  Institution  purdiased  the  firat  Ibr  I 
In  the  summer  of  1816  he  went  with  Raimbi 
graver,  to  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  1816  he 
Breakfast  for  the  Marc{uis  of  Stafford.  In  I8I7 
his  only  landscape,  a  piece  called  Sheep-waabin 
Breakfast  the  MWouis  of  Stafford  paid  him  40( 
also  he  commenced  a  picture  for  the  Duke  of  ^ 
the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  and  another,  the  Penn; 
for  the  Prince  Regrent.  In  the  same  year  he 
to  Scotland  and  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott,  ol 
family  he  painted  a  very  interesting  pieture ;  h< 
at  this  time  a  sketch  for  his  beautiful  picl 
Whiskey-Still.  After  his  return  to  London  the 
of  Cupar  sent  him  the  freedom  of  the  Imrgb. 

Painted  the  £rrand4)oy,  China-mendem,  Dei 
^hilip  Sidney,  all  small  pieces,  and  finished 
Wedding  and  the  Whiskey-Still.  For  the  \V 
received  545/.,  including  fVame.  In  1619  be  e 
the  Reading  of  the  Will,  for  the  late  Kingof  Bmn 
he  finished  in  the  following  year,  and  wm  paid 
for  it :  it  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  SchleinhMi,ai 
of  character  and  composition  is  one  of  VTiUm 

Fiieoes,  but  is  inferior  to  many  of  his  works  in 
n  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  late  king,  it  wai 
for  the  present  king,  Ludwig  I.,  for  the  Ian 
12,000  florins,  or  1000/.  In  1821  he  painted  I 
Pensioners,  which  was  exhibited  in  1822.  Tl 
painted  for  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  for  1200 
ceitainly  Wilkies  master-piece ;  it  b  of  its  dai 
work  that  has  been  painted  in  England,  and  gi 
rank  among  the  most  celebrated  masters  of 
school.  The  colouring  is  sober  and  true,  tl 
good,  and  the  character,  composition,  uul  en 
(]uisite :  its  onl^  bad  point  is  the  head  and  fif 
female  to  the  nght ;  but  Wilkie  seldom  introduc 
into  his  earlier  pictures,  and  when  he  did,  he 
failed.  The  subject  of  this  picture  is  a  veter 
to  some  Chelsea  pensioners  the  Gazette  of  th 
Waterloo,  which  had  been  just  brought  by  aa 
the  Marquis  of  AnglcFev's  lancers. 

We  have  now  traced  Wilkie's  progress,  witl 
ceptions,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  those  pid 
which  his  future  fame  will  rest — the  Village 
and  the  Chelsea  Pensioners.  After  the  la^-nan 
he  produced  many  excellent  works,  but  it  is 
allowed  that  he  did  not  add  anything  to  his  i 
Many  of  his  later  works  were  sufficient  to  have  < 
the  reputation  of  a  good  painter,  but  they  wei 
ficient  even  to  uphold  the  reputation  which  \ 
acquired.  He  not  only  changed  his  subjeefa 
changed  his  style  of  execution  also.  In  his  oir 
style  he  was  without  a  rival ;  in  the  style  whieh 
time  adopted  he  hatl  many  superiors.  One  of 
and  earliest  of  these  new  productions  was  the  B 
Greorge  IV.  into  Holyrood,  a  picture  confuaedlT 
flat  and  ill-executed,  and  ill-drawn.  At  the  de 
Henry  Raeburn,  in  1823,  Wilkie  was  appointed 
the  king  in  Scotland.  In  1824  he  lost  his  moth 
of  his  brothers,  and  he  suffered  himself  so  mud 
health,  that  he  determined  upon  a  protracted  v 
Continent.  He  set  out  with  a  friend  and  oov 
summer  of  1825  for  Pane,  lh>m  whence  to  Swili 
Italy;  and  in  a  letter  fkom  Rome  toOotthn^t 
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deep,  in  lat.  36**  20^  and  long.  6*  42^ :  the  burial  service 
y^BS  performed  by  the  Rev.  James  Vaughan,  rector  of 
Wroxali,  near  Bath.  His  death  appears  to  have  been 
hastened  by  imprudently  indulging  in  IVuit  and  iced  lemo- 
nade at  Malta.  On  the  28th  of  August,  1841,  a  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  took  place  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  St.  James*s  Street,  at  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  presided.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was,  that 
a  subscription  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  suitable  monument  to  the  painter:  2(XXV.  have  been  col- 
lected, and  a  statue  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  to  be  executed  by 
Mr.  Joseph,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  inner  hall  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

Wilkie  was  tall  and  of  sand^  complexion,  with  sharp 
eyes,  was  polite  and  mild  in  his  manners,  was  a  staunch 
'over  of  everything  Scotch,  appears  to  have  been  of  no 
party  in  politics,  but  shows  in  nis  letters  an  undue  respect 
for  tne  high  in  place  and  the  wealthy.  As  a  painter,  he 
was  slow,  and  required  models  upon  all  occasions.  In  the 
Ijragments  of  a  journal  printed  in  his  Life  by  Allan  Cunning- 
nam,  there  are  many  details  relating  to  his  studies,  which 
may  be  interesting  to  the  artist ;  in  the  same  work  there 
tire  a  series  of  remarks  upon  painting  by  Wilkie,  which 
contjun  many  sound  views,  and  are  in  parts  very  well 
written. 

Wilkie's  works  are  well  known  by  the  excellent  engrav- 
ings of  Raimbach,  Bui  net,  Cousins,  Doo,  and  C.  Fox.  A 
set  of  coloured  prints  in  imitation  of  Sir  David's  Oriental 
sketches  has  been  lately  published  by  Grraves  and  Warms- 
ley,  London. 

To  the  *  Life  of  Wilkie  *  already  referred  to  there  is  an 
appendix  containing  a  list  of  all  his  works,  with  the  pro- 
prietors' names,  and  the  prices  received  for  them  by  the 
painter.  At  the  sale  of  his  effects,  which  realised  several 
thousand  pounds,  there  were  many  unfinished  works,  some 
of  which  were  sold  at  very  high  prices :  an  unfinished  pic- 
ture of  The  §chool  sold  for  750/. 

(Allan  Cunningham,  The  Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie^  with 
his  Journals ^  Tours,  and  Critical  Remarks  on  Works  of 
Arty  and  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence^  London, 
1843,  3  vols.  8vo.) 

WILKINS,  JOHN.  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  was,  according  to  Anthony  IL  Wood,  *  a  person 
endowed  with  rare  gifts/  '  a  noted  theologist  and  preacher, 
a  curious  critic  in  several  matters,  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician and  experimentist,  and  one  as  well  seen  in  mecha- 
nisms and  new  philosophy  (of  which  he  was  a  great  pro- 
moter) as  any  of  his  time.'  He  was  the  son  of  Walter 
Wilkins,  a  goldsmith  and  citizen  of  Oxford,  but  was  bom 
at  the  residence  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Dod  (a 
nonconformist  of  some  note,  and  author  of  several  theolo- 
gical works,  from  one  of  which,  an  Exposition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  he  is  styled  *the  Decalogist')  at  Fawsley, 
near  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1614. 
Wilkins  appears  to  have  remained  with  his  grandfather 
until  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  entering  a  grammar- 
school,  when  his  father  placed  him  under  Mr.  Edward  Syl- 
vester, an  Oxford  schoolmaster.  In  Easter  Term,  1627*  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  a  student  at  New  Inn 
Hall,  whence  he  shortly  removed  to  Magdalen  Hall,  where 
for  a  short  time  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  John  Tombes, 
the  celebrated  Anabaptist  and  opponent  of  Baxter.  Tombes 
left  the  university  while  Wilkins  was  an  under-graduate, 
and  he  did  not  proceed  to  his  first  degree  at  the  usual 
time ;  but  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  October  20,  1G31, 
and  that  of  M.A.  June  11,  1634.  Having  then  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  took  orders,  and  became  succes- 
sively chaplain  to  William,  Lord  Say;  George,  Lord 
Berkeley,  and  Charles,  Count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with 
whom  he  resided  for  a  considerable  time  while  he  was  in 
England.  The  skill  of  Wilkins  in  the  mathematics,  to 
which  that  prince  was  much  attached,  is  said  to  have  been 
his  chief  recommendation  for  the  lastrmentioned  appoint- 
ment, which  gave  him  much  opportunity  for  prosecuting 
his  favourite  studies.  During  tnis  time  he  wrote  sevenu 
small  treatises  on  mechanicalphilosophy.  His  early  educa- 
tion had  given  him  a  strong  bias  towards  puritanical  prin- 
ciples, and  accordingly  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  lie  took  part  with  the  parliament  and  Presbyterians, 
and  became  a  party  to  the  Slotema  League  and  Covenant. 
Academical  studies  at  the  universitieB  beine  much  inter- 
rupted by  the  disturbances  of  that  period,  Wilkins  assidu- 
ously promoted  those  meetings  in  London  which  eventually 


led  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Sodetj.  Ai 
Bishop  Sprat  and  Dr.  Wallis,  indeed,  he  wu  th 
promoter  of  the  meetings  referred  to,  at  which  | 
theological  discussions  were  strictly  avcnded,  ^ 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  was  made  a  snl 
quiry.  In  1648  he  was  selected  hj^  a  committc 
K>r  the  reformation  of  the  university  of  Oxfon 
office  of  warden  of  Wadham  Colleee,  and  oo 
April,  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.D.  on  tfai 
day,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  wardeniliii 
rendered  vacant  by  the  ejection  of  the  loja 
Mr.  John  Pitt  On  the  18th  of  December.  1 
came  D.D.,  and  about  the  same  time  he  took  1 
engagement  of  fidelity  to  the  new  commonwci 
unable  after  his  removal  fh)m  London  to  atten 
sophical  meetings,  he  took  part  in  the  estabU 
association  of  similar  chaiacter  at  Oxford,  n 
year  1752,  prior  to  which  the  sodety  had  nut  i 
mgs  of  Dr.  Petty,  to  the  end  of  his  wardendai 
ings  were  held  in  Wadham  Colleee.  In  or  abi 
1656  Wilkins  married  Robina,  widow  of  Peter  \ 
sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obb 
pensation  for  retaining  his  office,  notwithrtandi 
of  the  college,  which  imposed  celibacy  on  t 
Burnet  states,  in  his  *  History  of  his  Own  Tin 
made  no  other  use  of  this  alliance  *  but  to  do  g 
and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oscford  from,  the 
Owen  and  Goodwin.'  In  the  early  part  of  the 
after  the  death  of  OUver,  Richud  Cromwell 
Wilkins  master  of  Trinitjr  College,  Cambridge 
also  he  exerted  himself  to  increase  a  taste  for  ei 
philosophy,  as  well  as  to  substitute  a  spirit  o 
oenevolence  for  narrow  party  feelings.  At  th 
tion,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  ejected  fit) 
tership,  and  for  some  time  he  remained  out  of  fi 
at  court  and  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 
of  his  marriage.  While  his  fortunes  were  at  th 
Wilkins  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  Society  or< 
and  beine  thus  agtdn  brought  to  reside  in  Londf 
tered  with  ardour  into  the  proceedings  of  the  phi 
association  with  which  he  had  formerly  bsca  c 
and  which  now  assumed  a  more  organized  fona 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrenee 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  formation  of 
Society  in  the  following  year,  he  became  one  of  W 
Having  obtained  favour  at  court,  he  was  soon  n 
the  deanery  of  Ripon,  and  in  1668  to  the  bi 
Chester,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  on  the  U 
vember :  Dr.  TiUotson,  who  had  married  his  step 
preached  his  consecration  sermon.  It  is  re! 
he  obtained  this  bishopric  through  the  interest  o( 
of  Buckingham ;  and  Walter  Pope,  in  his  lil 
Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  says  tnat  he  had  i1 
without  but  i^inst  the  consent  of  the  ArchbislK 
terbury  (Sheldon),  who  subsequently,  after  he  kne 
sonally,  declared  that  the  prejudice  which  he  hade 
against  him  was  unjust.  Wilkins  died  Novembc 
of  a  suppression  of  urine,  which  was  mistaken 
and  mistreated.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  del 
lotson's  house  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  an 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
was  appointed  executor  to  his  will,  which  gave  4 
Royal  Society  and  200/.  to  Wadham  Colle^. 
edition  of  the  'Athens  Oxonienses*  are  notices 
other  ecclesiastical  preferments  of  Willdnsi  not  i 
above. 

Wilkins's  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  subject 
him  to  much  animadversion ;  but  even  those 
opposed  to  him  in  opinion  bear  testimony  to  hi 
talents.  Wood,  whose  paneg3rric  has  been  q 
serves  that  he  could  not  say  *  that  there  was  an 
ficient  in  him  but  a  constant  mind  and  settled  ] 
and  other  writers  allude  to  his  character  in  m 
His  avowed  moderation  and  toleration  to  diw 
his  readiness  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  ml 
whatever  that  might  be,  are  the  points  most  < 
by  those  who  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  las 
but  his  l)enevolence  does  not  appear  to  l>e  imp 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  courage  whieh  ei 
to  stand  against  the  current  of  reproaches 
kindly-disposed  clergymen  were  ready  to  heap  < 

Some  of  Wilkins's  works  are  exceedii^^  < 
though,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  atate  of 
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ever  nnder«tnod  Sanatiil,*  In  unotlierp  i!  is  of  tne  ittmont 
impoHance  that  the  stream  of  Hindu  law  should  be  jmrc, 
k>t  wo  arc  entirely  at  the  mercy  i^t  the  Hindu  lawyunt 
Ihrptigh  our  ignoranee  of  Sanscrit.' 

In  the  yearl7B4  Mr- Wilkina  wm  jtistruincrifal,  in  union 
with  the  smme  accomplished  scholar^  in  cMnhli^ihiTi^  tKc 
Literary  S<3ciety  of  Caloitta,  whose  public:  '  ^ed 

*The  Adfttie  Re«ecu'ches/  were  regarded  with  \Mht 

iiiteTeit  by  the  learned  of  Europe/  A  separate  \sm\\  how- 
ever of  hit'owTi  operated  perhsips  ^till  more  strongly  to  eicdte 
cnTi(i*ity,  and  \q  give  hope*  of  an  ample  harTeat  in  lh<*  field 
of  Eiaii!*eril  lelleri :  namely*  Mst  trtmalaHor*  of  the  Bljm^at- 
^ta,  one  of  the  Episodes  of  the  Mahabhimta^  of  ^eaf 
nfitionJil  poem  of  the  Hindna.  This  tranalntion  h&vin^ 
beeu  IranHmitted  in  manust-ript  by  the  governor-(ifener?il  to 
the  chairmftn  of  the  Court  of  Barectora  in  1785,  witli  n 
reeommendation  that  it  should  be  published,  was  print*^fl 
ftceordingly  at  the  expense  of  the  CompRny,  togethc^r  with 
the  annexed  letter  oi  Mr.  Hastings  before  alJuded  to,  in 
whiehtba!  enlightened  atatesmaji  took  occasion  to  comnrunl- 
cat*»  hisviewf  on  the  encoofagement  necessary  to  be  given 
I     ^  vemment  of  India  toth*^  enltivation  of  languages 

e .  In  I  h  e  year  1786  f  he  de  cine  of  Mr,  W  i  Ik  i  i\ft% 
hfiuin.  Claused  byth-  ■  -1-nittcd  attention  given  to  hi« 
^itHdien  and  ptiblic  eI'  k'ppd  nece«saiy  hi»  retvirn  to 

Europe.  At  Bath  ji.  ...  .  J win^  y^^  he  pobli^hed  an 
Englijih  tr4n»liition  of  the  *  HitopiLtl^a  of  Vishnu  Surmm* 
hein^  the  Saniicrit  original  of  Ihat  Peman  eolleclloti  of 
fables*,  the  Freneh  ftnd  ETit:5i»h  versions  of  vhich  «irc 
known  bv  tiie  name  of  tl^i*  '  Fublefl  of  Pdnay/    N*jt  long 
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afterwards  he  began  to  arrange  the  materials  for  a  Sanscrit 
grammar,  which  ne  had  brought  with  him  from  India ;  and 
at  h\»  residence  at  Hawkhurst  in  Kent,  following  the  same 
method  which  he  had  employed  at  Hoogley  with  the  Ben- 
galee types,  he  formed  with  his  own  hands  a  set  of  Devana- 
gari  characters  in  steel,  made  matrices  and  moulds,  and 
cast  from  them  a  fount  of  types.  He  had  already  printed 
twenty  pages  of  the  grammar,  when,  in  May,  1796,  his 
house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  so  suddenly  that 
altliough  hjs  books  and  manuscripts  were  saved,  together 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  punches  and  matrices,  the 
types  were  lost  or  rendered  useless.  A  copy  of  the  printed 
pages  had  been  sent  to  his  friend  the  late  William  Mars- 
den,  Esq.  [Marsden],  and  is  probably  the  only  one  ex- 
tant. Tnis  misfortune,  added  to  other  circumstances,  pre- 
vented the  resumption  of  his  labours  till  the  year  1806, 
when,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  East  IndiaCoUege  at 
Hertford,  the  study  of  Sanscrit  having  become  one  of  the 
most  desirable  branches  of  the  system  of  education  there 
established,  Mr.  Wilkins  zealously  aided  this  object,  the 
grammar  was  speedily  completed,  new  letters  were  cast, 
and  in  less  than  two  years  this,  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kins s  works,  was  published. 

In  1801  he  had  been  appointed  librarian  to  the  East 
India  Company.  Under  his  fostering  care  the  library  and 
museum  attained  a  degree  of  importance,  utility,  and 
interest  which  they  had  not  before  possessed  ;  and  became 
an  attraction  to  visitors  both  native  and  foreign,  who,  in 
common  with  those  connected  with  India  continually  re- 
sorting thither,  were  not  less  gratified  by  the  obliging 
attentions  of  the  librarian,  than  impressed  with  admiration 
of  his  profound  and  extensive  knowledge :  an  elegant  tes- 
timony to  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  amusing  romance 
of  *  Hadji  Baba.'  In  1805  he  became  visitor  and  examiner 
of  the  students  in  the  Oriental  department  both  at  Hailey- 
bury  and  at  Addiscombe.  These  offices  he  held,  and  per- 
formed the  duties  of  them,  with  scarcely  any  intermission, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  May,  1836, 
witliin  a  few  days  of  attaining  his  87th  year.  To  such  a 
degree  did  he  enjoy  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  Isuit, 
that,  not  many  days  before  the  short  illness  which  preceded 
his  decease,  he  made,  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  the  Imam 
of  Muscat,  and  forwarded  it  to  that  minister.  Sir  Charles 
Wilkins  was  twice  married,  and  left  three  daughters. 

The  published  works  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  beside  those 
al reader  mentioned,  are,  a  new  edition  of  Richardson's 
*  Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionary'  (1806-10;,  and  the  roots 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  (1815).  In  Dalrymple's  *  Oriental 
Repertory '  are  found  also  a  translation  of  trie  Dusliwarta 
and  Sakoontala,  an  episode  of  the  Mahabharata ;  and  in 
the  '  Aimals  of  Oriental  Literature '  another  portion  of  a 
translation  of  the  same  great  poem.  To  these  may  be 
added  some  papers  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  '  Asiatic 
Researches.'  Among  his  unpublished  translations  from 
the  Sanscrit  are  *  The  Institutes  of  Menu,'  of  which  he  had 
completed  more  than  two-thirds,  when  he  was  induced  to 
desist  by  the  knowledge  that  Sir  William  Jones  was  en- 
gaged on  the  same  work,  and  which  the  latter  published 
in  171U.  Mr.  Wilkins  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  and  of  many  otner  learned 
societies  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  1825  the  Roval 
Society  of  Literature  presented  to  him  their  gold  medal, 
bearing  the  inscription  *  Carolo  Wilkins,  Literatune  San- 
scritaeJPrincipi.'  In  1833  George  IV.  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knight  bachelor  and  knight  commander  of 
the  Guelphic  order. 

Residing  generally  in  London,  he  had  a  large  acquaint- 
ance among  hterary  and  scientific  men,  and  formed  one 
of  that  distinguished  society,  consisting  of  Rennell,  Mare- 
den,  Wollaston,  Young,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  who 
so  often  assembled  around  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  or  one  of  that  which  met  pe- 
riodically at  the  club  established  originally  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson,  of  which  Sir  Charies  Wilkins 
was  elected  a  member  in  the  year  1806.  His  comprehen- 
sive mind  was  not  leas  alive  to  the  advances  of  science,  the 
discoveries  in  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  the  arts,  than  to 
philology,  and  no  man  was  more  ready  and  liberal  in  im- 
partint^  his  knowledge  to  otheni. 

WILKINS,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  August  31,  1778,  at 
Canibndge,  where  his  father  was  a  builder.  In  that  uni- 
^ersityhe  received  an  acatlemic  education,  being  matri- 


culated at  Gonville  and  Caius  College  in  1796. 
duating  as  sixth  wrangler  in  1800.  Havine  in  tl 
ing  year  obtained  a  travelling  bachelorMiip. 
Italy  and  Greece ;  and  almost  immediately  after 
published  his  '  Antiquities  of  Magna  Grscia, 
lolio,  1807,  a  work  rather  unsatisfactorily  execut 
containing  much  of  particular  interest  to  p 
students,  owing  to  which  it  was  coldly  receivec 
tects.  It  was  nowever  well  calculated  to  recoc 
author  to  scholars  and  obtain  for  him  the  patroi 
university,  nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  In  the  same  ; 
he  was  employed  as  architect  of  Downing  CoIle| 
building  were  forthwith  begun.  They  are  *ti 
from  being  completed,  nor  is  it  much  to  be  regi 
there  is  now  little  likelihood  of  the  entire  & 
ever  carried  out.  It  is  more  to  be  reg^^tted  tfa 
should  here  have  thrown  away  a  rare  oppoilmikf 
biassed  by  his  previous  studies,  and  ambitious  of 
own  university  a  classical  piece  of  architectuze, 
have  postponed  all  other  considerations  to  11 
Enamoured  of  the  studv  of  the  Grecian  alyle, 
neither  to  have  thought  how  far  that  style  could  I 
to  Uie  occasion,  nor  how  far  the  occasion  req 
the  style  would  not  admit  of.  Instead  of  endea 
adapt  it,  he  merely  applied  it,  just  as  he  ft 
ranges  of  low  buildings  which  derive  their 
merely  from  their  columns,  for  in  other  respec 
merely  so  many  neat  houses ;  at  all  events^  tl 
shows  to  pecufiar  disadvantage  at  such  a  plac 
bridge.  Neither  does  the  building  make  amem 
respects  for  its  unsatisfactoriness  as  a  piece  of  ar 
the  accommodation  it  affords  being  very  defective 
the  cost  has  been  enormous. 

In  the  case  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybi 
which  he  built  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  h 
appointment  of  architect  to  the  East  India  Con 
the  resignation  of  the  late  Mr.  Cockerell,  then 
least  no  local  associations  to  deter  him  froi 
recourse  again  to  *  pure  Greek*  architecture;  buti 
what  strange  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  imu 
his  specimen  at  Cambridge,  he  should  have  di 
more  than  repeat  the  same  design.  He  sAcra 
ceeded  better  when  he  had  to  adopt  Gothic  for 
t ions  and  alterations  which  he  executed  at  the  i 
leges  of  Trinity  (1823),  Corpus  (1823X  and  Kiogft 
Cambridge.  While  he  had  there  to  work  with  a  at 
way  suited  to  the  purpose,  he  was  also  less  ft 
those  pedantic  scruples  which  prevented  him  froa 
the  Grecian  style  with  freedom,  where  it  must  eii 
treated  or  befray  its  inapplicability  and  its  inco 
ness  for  the  actual  occasion. 

Greater  freedom  he  did  afterwards  allow  himM 
facade  of  University  College,  Gower  Street,  < 
called  the  University  of  London,  where  he  ha»iiot 
to  introduce  a  dome  in  combination  withaGrcciai 
and  to  elevate  the  latter  upon  a  sulistructure  the 
the  basement  floor,  and  forming  a  most  pi( 
arrangement  of  flights  of  steps.  Of  all  his  worn 
this  is  the  one  which  obtained  for  him  mo&t  pn 
both  professional  men  and  critics ;  but  unfortta 
wings  have  not  yet  been  erected,  and  those  psi 
exterior  to  which  they  would  have  l>een  coonet 
remain  in  their  first  unfinished  state :  as  to  the 
it  is  anything  but  convenient.  The  reputatioo 
by  this  edifice,  the  only  one  he  had  then  «o 
the  metropolis,  excepting  the  University  Clublioi 
Mall  East,  suffered  greasy  by  the  nearly  univen 
raised  against  his  National  Grallery.  No  doub 
many  difficulties  and  adverse  circumstances  to 
witli  in  that  work :  cramped  by  want  of  space,  and 
in  various  ways,  he  had  no  little  vexation  to  c 
and  had  also  to  sustain  what  appeared  to  be  i 
systematic  opposition  a^inst  him  on  the  pi 
public  press.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
could  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  his  preceding  «c 
the  dome  is  a  most  unfortunate  feature — otfena^ 
line  and  mean  in  character.  Neither  is  the  (O 
HO  satisfactory  as  might  have  been,  had  it,  as  m 
instance,  been  made  to  rise  above  the  rest  of  the  < 
but  here  the  architect  was  restricted  by  being  ' 
make  use  of  the  columns  from  the  portico  of  Carll 
to  which  however  he  did  not  i««tore  their  Ofigi 
entablature. 
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often  act  differentljr  under  them.  As  the  external  motives 
are  by  the  supposition  the  same,  there  is  some  difference 
in  the  persons  \vhich  causes  the  difference  of  conduct. 
Under  the  same  external  circumstances  one  man  will 
violate  the  law,  and  another  will  not :  one  will  steal  and 
roh,  and  commit  murder,  and  another  will  not.  It  is  gene- 
rally said  that  the  transgressor  of  the  law  is  punished  on 
the  supposition  that  his  act  is  voluntary ;  that  he  could,  if 
he  chose,  have  acted  differently.  Practically,  he  who 
executes  the  law  will  not  trouble  himself  with  the  question 
whether  a  particular  individual  could  have  acted  differently 
under  the  circumstances :  if  it  is  shown  that  such  a  person 
possessed  the  ordinar^r  understanding  of  mankind,  ne  will 
see  no  reason  for  remitting  the  punishment ;  because  he 
believes  that  in  most  cases,  if  not  m  all,  the  penalty  attached 
to  a  particular  act  will  operate  to  deter  people  from  doing 
it.  The  question  of  an  absolute  free-will,  then,  does  not 
concern  a  Jegblator.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  present  the 
proper  motives  for  acting  or  not  acting  in  certain  ways,  if 
ne  Delieves  that  such  motives  will  on  the  whole  produce 
the  conduct  which  he  requires.  Nor  does  the  question  of 
absolute  free-will  concern  any  other  person  who  has  to 
direct  or  operate  upon  others.  If  he  believes  that  he  can 
place  such  circumstances  around  persons  or  present  to  them 
such  motives  as  will  ensure  a  determinate  course  of  action, 
it  is  unimportant  whether  he  believes  that  the  course  of 
action  is  necessarily  determined  by  these  circumstances,  or 
by  these  concurring  with  other  circumstances,  or  that  the 
persons  who  are  under  their  influence  do  in  some  way  or 
other  choose  and  determine  to  act  as  he  wishes  them  to  act. 

But  if  we  examine  more  closely  any  particular  act  of  a 
man's  life,  suopose  it  to  be  an  act  wnich  has  about  it  all 
the  marks  of  slow  deliberation,  in  what  sense  can  we  say  that 
this  is  an  act  of  absolute  free-will  ?  The  ordinary  language 
of  mankind  assumes  the  existence  of  choice— deliberation, 
and  yet  it  does  not  permit  us  to  maintain  that  any  act  is  an 
act  of  absolute  free-will.  If  it  is  a  virtuous  act,  we  do 
not  barely  ascribe  it  to  a  man's  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  motives  which  at  the  time  operated  on  him ;  we  speak 
of  his  habits,  his  education,  his  character,  as  the  tmngs 
which  would  ensure  his  acting  on  a  given  occasion  in  a 
determinate  way,  or,  if  we  so  choose  to  express  it,  as  secur- 
ing that  exercise  of  the  will  which  is  called  a  proper  exercise 
And  we  make  the  like  remarks  of  a  man  who  has  delibe- 
rately done  a  bad  act.  In  both  cases  we  do  not  attribute 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  man,  nor  yet  the  greater  part  of 
it,  to  his  then  determination.  We  refer  to  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances as  co-operating  to  this  determination.  This  is 
the  language  of  all  mankind,  and  the  language  of  all  man- 
kind, wnen  rightly  analyzed,  is  the  true  exponent  of  uni- 
versal opinion.  Confused  and  perplexed  as  it  often  is,  it 
contains  within  it  implicitly  the  elements  of  all  philosophy. 
Now  when  we  once  refer  to  antecedent  circumstances  as 
affecting  our  determination  under  the  motives  that  are 
presented  on  any  one  occasion,  we  give  up  the  theory  of 
an  absolute  free-will,  for  we  make  every  act  of  will  depend, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  on  something  prior ;  and  that 
something,  again,  must  by  the  like  reasoninj^  depend  on 
something  prior  to  it,  and  thus  we  have  an  infinite  chain 
of  events,  and  consequently  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
an  intjuiry  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacity. 
Thus  if,  as  Hartley  says,  *  by  free-will  be  meant  a  power  of 
beginning  motion,*  no  person  can  consistently  with  his  own 
ordinary  language  ancl  that  of  others  maintain  this  pro- 
position ;  if  he  does,  he  will  contradict  himself  almost  as 
oiten  as  he  speaks. 

Human  actions,  then,  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  subject 
to  the  same  general  laws  to  which  other  events  are  subject. 
Kvery  human  action  has  its  antecedents,  on  which  it  in 
some  degree  depends ;  but  whether  every  human  action  is 
as  necessary,  in  the  sense  in  which  Hume  explains  the  tenn 
necessar}-,  as  the  other  phenomena  which  we  see,  is  pre- 
cisely the  matter  in  dispute.  (Hume,  Essays^ '  Of  Liberty 
and  Necessity.') 

When  it  is  said  that  every  event  and  ever}'  human 
action  has  its  antecedent  on  which  it  depends,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  it  is  meant,  here  at  least,  to  maintain 
anything  else  than  this.  Such  antecedents  are  events 
which,  according  to  our  experience,  precede  the  ^ven 
event  uniformly,  or  at  least  with  sufficient  uniformity  to 
generate  in  our  minds  the  notion  of  a  certain  order  or  con- 
tinuity ;  for  though  any  given  antecedent  event  is  called 
the  cause  of  any  event  which  uniformly  follows  it  in  our 


ordinary  mode  of  speech,  we  here  mean  to  expre 
more  than  the  fact  of  this  uniform  sequence.  1 
that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  antecedent  event  is,  ac 
the  constitution  of  the  universe  as  known  to  us,  s 
condition  to  the  subseauent  event.  Neither 
moisture,  nor  anjrthing  else  that  we  can  name*  ii 
or  a  cause  of  a  seed  vegetating  and  producing  a 
that  from  which  it  came.  Heat  and  other  thmf 
ditions  of  vegetation  as  known  to  us.  The  effic 
can  only  be  one,  which  must  be  perpetual,  ai 
which  we  seek  for  no  other.  This  efficient  cauti 
of  nature,  a  term  which  is  incapable  of  all  stric 
It  is  the  will  of  God,  to  those  who  admit  the  exi 
omnipotence  of  the  Deity.  To  those  who  do  nc 
be  such,  it  is  something  which  has  never  yel 
plained. 

Now  as  all  human  actions  have  their  anteeedi 
out  which,  according  to  our  experience,  theyoon 
it  follows  that  there  are  certain  antecedents  of  ci 
which  are  its  conditions,  without  which  such  ad 
never  be.  This  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  the  on 
linage  of  mankind  expressed  in  a  different  fbnn. 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  to  speak  of  man 
his  will,  that  is,  operating  on  the  motives  whid 
sented  to  him.  On  any  given  occasion  man  ii 
to  various  momenta,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
man  will  be  directed  by  that  which  to  him  at  ti 
the  strongest.  But  if  a  power  of  estimating 
niotives  be  admitted  to  exist  in  the  mind,  and  f 
different  men  in  different  degrees,  the  stren^ 
motive  is  not  its  own  strength  acting  on  the  paw 
it  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  which  according  to 
comprehends  the  motive  completely  or  incomple 

If  the  analogy  is  sound  between  human  sd 
other  phenomena,  and  if  in  other  phenomena 
cedents  or  conditions  are  not  causes,  so  neither  si 
tecedents  or  conditions  of  human  actions  to  be  i 
their  causes.  Man  is  constantly  subjected  to  vti 
menta,  motives,  or  circumstances,  as  they  are  ofti 
without  which  he  would  not  act  as  he  does  sd 
momenta  are  traced  back  by  an  infinite  series  to 
cause  of  all,  just  as  in  the  bare  physical  phenonu 
trace  them  fkr  enough,  we  must  ascend  to  a  tint  c 
the  analogy  then  is  complete  between  man's  actii 

Shenomena,  the  operation  of  all  these  complia 
itions  in  some  way  determines  the  acts  of  man; 
it  determines  them,  we  cannot  tell.  There  is  no  pc 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free-will  wboi 
tend  that  man  can  set  his  will  in  opposition  to  thata 
is  possible  to  conceive  that  God  does  \rill  to  let  k 
free  action  within  certain  limits,  but  not  further 
our  forms  of  speech  do  either  expressly  or  by  in 
admit  that  our  will  is  free  to  a  certain  extent,  i 
cannot  exactly  define,  but  that  it  is  not  absolu 
It  may  be  objected  that  to  deny  an  absolute  btt 
stroys  the  distinction  between  actions ;  that  it  r 
the  Deity  as  the  cause  of  vice  and  misery.  But  c 
should  be  so,  that  will  not  prove  a  thing  to  be  fa 
is  established  by  the  sound  exercise  of  our  under 
No  such  consequence  however  does  follow.  To 
attribute  the  origin  of  everything ;  and  consiste 
this  we  must  say  that  he  permits  vice  and  miser 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  consequence  of  man*s  natur 
constituted,  and  under  the  circumstances  in  whi 
placed,  that  he  has  acted  and  does  act  in  such  a  v 
cause  misery  to  himself  and  others. 

It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  God  has,  fo 
unknown  to  us,  so  constituted  man  that  he  does  m 
act  in  the  way  that  is  most  consistent  with  his  ( 
piness  and  the  happiness  of  others.  The  vicious 
of  many  men  in  life  is  an  object  of  disapprobation  1 
and  in  all  societies  that  conduct  whicn  is  injurioi 
existence  of  such  society  is  visited  with  penalties, 
vast  majority  of  mankind  see  that  certain  acts  are 
to  the  general  happiness,  and  it  is  one  main  ( 
society  to  prevent  such  acts.  As  God  permits  • 
exist,  we  may  assume  that  he  wills  it  to  exist,  sin 
wills  generally  the  means  by  which  society  att( 
secure  its  own  existence.  It  is  a  consequence  of 
he  disapproves  of  the  conduct  of  those  whose  acts  < 
the  existence  of  society.  We  cannot  say  that  he 
will  it :  it  exists,  and  therefore  is  consirtent  witli 
neral  will.    We  are  compelled  therefore  to  wpflt. 
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'le  hau  no  contrnL     It  i% 

11  flauelf,  tjml,  in  any  gi v un 

b  Jibfls  <int«e,  hit  muf  hftVfr  molivt^M  At 

Klmll  «^niibW  ittitl  to  ACt  in  titit  ri^ht 

^hich  Ifii^rtky  mmki  of  in  tli«  pfu^«i,^«* 

iicli!.     But  if  some  men  ejin  do  ihla, 

Hte  of  him  who  can  do  it,  wt^ 

I'  this  power  to  »«omc  cTttrpnJiI 

ikiiivii  *it^  li»d  no  cwitroL     MunV  will 

lljy  the  €on«(itution  of  thin>:>«,  ot"  wlncli 

'''tctfd  in  dFeutii3(tatiCRji  in  which  he  U 

"iuiift  motiv^ii  to  action.     It  it  in  smd 

iermitiqil  bb^oiutcly  by  that  which  in 

'  I  b  only  until  her  mod«^  of  aaying  that 

lit>i^  to  make  him  move,  the  »trongeat 

ifn  tfi  tiwn  direction-    Bui  in  troth  \htf  wordu 
not!  otli^m  nf   the  Uke  kind,  ma  *ipt  to 
ftoalogioi:  and  them  terms  re(|uirti  ex- 

ScT^  at  the  timt!  when  he  act*  w*rth  de- 
r  h&8  a  capacity  lor  exerci*in|5  a  frt^-wiO, 
th*t  tirmmstanei**  tnivy  |wfvcnt  de* 
I  tt  b  a  comfnun  cii^e  for  a.  xnmi  to  si\}v^c. 
H  t>e««i  alamied  or  hnnicd,  he  would  b«v** 
p ;  Of  in  othtT  vvordii,  ho  won  Id  hftve  hpcn 
i.ti}  (oui  deddf  liL'tter*  No  man  (.*[lh- 
i  &  caje  wbart?  the  will  i*  properly  concerned 
Uofi  in  thou  iniprdi'd.  Arm  there  are  nu- 
aites  in  lili;  in  whii-b  in  fact  there  is  no 
lilwratJoti^  afid  eon(ML>qti^!\tly  no  real  exercise 
ThiT  |wiv  •  whuti^ver  it  may  be,  to  de- 
kd,  iM  ■  -ndtd  or  not  exercised.     In 

f  mat  frotJi  riHOK  m  the  renerai  course  of  life ; 
F  ItoiB  iaipuiae;  luiii  wHeit  we  act  from  ifo- 
ino  delil^ralion  or  determinate  wilK  It  ap- 
at  OULT  will  is  not  alwayit  t^xi^rciJEed  when  we 
it  if  exerctacd  wc  are  co^scioos  of  a 
iltlibif^«ly  tbe  Vftnouji  motivea  or 
titm  by  thtn^  external  to  our- 
by  otir  own  mental  acti vit y.  Now 
ngjiit  motive  ibos  preaenled  mni»t 
«oe  to  action,  we  may»  ajj  above  ob* 
lied  by  a  l*l»e  analogy.  The"  motive  may  be 
mg  power  J  and  If  to,  it  mi^t  have  its  effect : 
lie  entsd  nil  power  in  itself  to  resiit  tlie  motive, 
Klili^  i»  tf»  confiider  it  an  inert  ma^  operated 
I  vxtema]  force*  It  is  the  same  thing  fm  to 
rmttn  utecijneot  of  iensoooa  phenomena 
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Ihi*  :J2  lien*  VllI,,  i\  7*  <!ominonty  cfiUi'd  the 

Wills,  atKl  thr  '''  '■    ''     '    M 

no  ijeoitml  ti 

land*  but  the  j^...  .,  ^.^ 

i n c  1  *ldi 0 If  go chIj*  and  eh 

r/fmflt-t  iriterrats  in  likm 

■  r'triod.     It  Bet*!; 

}  extend  to  1h* 

uiile9»  he  died  without  vvifi:   ui 

the  oiyie  in  8eutliind»  a  man's 

three  ec|tial  partji,  on**  of  which  went  to  hiii  childri?n,  an* 
olht-^r  to  \m  v^itt*  and  thL*  Ijiird  wvls  xLi  hi«  owu  dbpu«al. 

If  he  hiul  no  wile  or  no  children*  hr  mi^ht  1h**n  betjueHlh 
one  half,  and  if  he  Imd  nejUier  wife  iiof  chitdreii,  the 
whole  ^km  di-r  ■- 'i'-  ^  -  -  ^11  (2  Bi,  r^^mm..  4\f^j.  The 
law  howt'ver  <,■  llcred,in  other  parla  of  Kn<^* 

liujd  by  imperi  V ,.  .  i  ■.  _^.^l^,  and  in  tlie  province  tifVoil^ 
the  priiieipalily  of  Wnfes  and  in  the  city  of  London  mure 
lately  by  statyte,  mo  as  to  j^ive  a  man  the  power  of  be- 
qoeathine  the  whole  of  hm  pereonal  property.  And  now, 
by  the  1  Viet.,  c*  2tk  *<^'*  <hc  amendmt*nt  of  tire  law  wiih 
respect  to  wills  (whereby  the  former  stttlutL'^  ttni're  enume- 
ratcd  with  respect  to  wiU*  are  repealed*  except  m  far  »» 
the  same  acts  or  any  of  them  rcjippetively  relate  to  any 
wills  or  estates  jmr  autre  itr  to  vvhtrh  thW  act.  doe«  oot 


dy  ef 

f  ■  1 1  [ 


:  that  Ihis  powi;r  dul  n*jt 

ft  man*  pemonal  e«*lale, 

ij9iue,  but  thiit^  It*  in  lit  ill 

^i:}otlf^  were  dlvtsible  into 


extend),  it  is  etmctcd  that  it  shaH  tie  lawi'td  for  every 
person  to  devise,  betiuealli,  and  diBpiwe  *A\  hv  hm  \^ilt 
exi?ented  as  required  by  I  hat  ftct,  all  xtal   and   personal 


eistate  which  he  fthall  be  entitled  to  either  at  Jaw  ur  in 
equity  at  the  time  of  his  dealh.  Very  extensive  fiUemtiona 
have  been  introduced  itito  the  law  of  wilbby  this  statute; 
bid  aa  ii  doe*  not  extern!  to  any  will  made  before  the  Lvt 
of  Janitary,  ld3B,  it  ia  ntdt  ueceb&Ary  to  con&ider  th«  law  mt 
it  ^tood  previous  to  Uw  act. 

In  general  all  pcrtjon«  an*  capable  of  dispoetirti;  by  will 
of  both  real  and  personal  estate  who  have  Mtmcicnt  JWre- 
tioo  and  ffee-wilh  and  have  not  been  guilty  of  eertjkin 
offences.  The  powder  of  t tic  king  to  make  a  wiU  is  defined 
by  the  39  &  40  Geo,  III.,  c.  88.  h,  HI  My  the  former  sta* 
tote  of  wilb,  married  women,  person.^  within  the  ajf<r  of 
twenty-one  yeara,  idiob and  persotis  of  inaane  meraorj\  were 
declared  incapable  of  making  wtll^  of  real  e»iAte*  These 
diaabilitie*,  which  wers  all  previoosly  It  no  wn  to  the  common 
law,  extended  equally  to  the  bequeathing^  of  personal  fts^tatc, 
except  that  infant**  of  a  ceriain  age,  namely,  males  of  tour- 
teen  and  femalea  of  twelve  mi^ht  dispose^  by  will,  of  p*r- 
sonidty;  and  that  by  the  12  Oar,  !I.,  c.  21,  s,  8,  a  father 
under  twenty*one  mtijht,  bv  a  will  attested  by  two  wit* 
nea^ea^  appoint  guajdians  to  his  children.  But  now,  by 
the  second  section  ol'  the  new  WitU  AeU  nu  will  mtmU  by 
any  pcKon  under  thi?  ajfe  of  twenty-one  jeara  is  talid  ; 
and  no  will  made  by  any  married  i^oman  14  now  valid, 
except  buch  a  will  a^  miicnt  have  beeil  mmlt  by  a  manied 
woman  before  the  pKuiln;^  of  the  new  ict    Th«  diaability 
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of  a  married  woman  is  not  absolute.  She  may  make  a  will 
of  her  personal  property  with  the  consent  of  ncr  husband, 
which  will  be  operative  if  he  survive  her.  The  validity  of 
a  lunatic's  will  depends  upon  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the 
time  of  making  it.  Persons  bom  deaf  and  dumb  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  incapable  of  making  a  wm,  but  the  presump- 
tion may  be  rebutted  by  evidence.  Blindness  and  deafness 
alone  do  not  in  themselves  produce  incapacity.  Traitors 
and  felons  are  incompetent  to  make  wills  from  the  time  of 
their  conviction,  and  it  seems  that  even  an  outlaw,  though 
it  be  but  for  civil  debt,  is  incapable  of  making  a  will  of 
personalty  till  his  outlawry  is  reversed.  Devises  of  lands 
by  aliens  are  at  least  voidable,  the  crown  being  entitled, 
after  office  found,  to  seize  them  in  Ihe  hands  of  the  devisee, 
as  it  might  have  done  in  those  of  the  alien  during  his  life. 

Previously  to  the  late  act  the  general  power  of  testators 
was  subject  to  exceptions.  Customary  freeholds  and  copy- 
holds were  not  withm  the  Statute  of  Wills,  and  therefore, 
unless  where  devisable  by  special  custom,  could  in  general 
be  passed  only  by  means  of  a  surrender  to  the  use  of  a 
will.  By  the  53  6eo.  111.,  c.  192,  the  want  of  a  surrender 
was  supplied  in  cases  where  it  was  a  mere  form,  but  the 
act  did  not  apply  to  cases  where  there  was  no  custom  to 
surrender  to  tiie  use  of  a  will,  nor  to  what  are  called  cus- 
tomary freeholds.  [Manor.]  Again,  a  devisee  or  surren- 
deree of  copyholds  could  not  devise  before  admittance, 
though  an  heir-at-law  might .  Conditions  were  not  devisable, 
nor  were  riirhts  of  entr}'  or  action,  nor  contingent  interests 
when  the  person  to  be' entitled  was  not  ascertained:  lands 
acc^uired  alter  the  execution  of  the  will  also  did  not  pass 
by  it ;  but  now,  by  section  3  of  the  act,  the  power  of 
disposition  by  will  extends  to  all  real  and  personal  estate, 
and  to  all  estates,  interests,  and  rights  whatsoever,  to  which 
the  testator  may  be  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
though  acquired  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  his  will. 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  de- 
vises or  bequests  may  be  made  except  under  the  34 
Hen.  Vlll.,  which  forbids  devises  of  lands  to  bodies 
politic  and  corporate.  Exceptions  to  this  statute  have 
Deen  introduced  by  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  4,  in  favour  of  de>ises 
to  charitable  uses  [Charitaule  Uses],  and  by  the  43  Geo. 
III.,  c.  107,  and  43  Geo.  III.,  c  108,  which  authorize  de- 
vises of  lands  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
and  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  churches  or  chapels,  the 
enlargement  of  churchyards  or  of  the  residence  or  glebe 
for  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Alienage  cannot 
be  properly  called  an  incapacitv  to  take  by  devise,  as  the 
devised  lands  remain  in  the  alien  till  office  found,  when 
they  vest  in  the  crown.  By  the  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  36,  no  lands 
or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  or 
charged  on  land  can  be  given  to  any  charitable  use  by 
way  of  devise.  [Mortmain.]  By  the  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  98, 
no  disposition  of  property  can  be  made  by  will  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  accumulate  the  income  lor  a  longer  period 
than  for  twenty-one  years  aCtor  the  death  of  the  settlor,  or 
during  certain  minorities  [Thkllusson],  and  by  what  is 
called  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  no  property  can  be 
settled  by  deed  or  will  so  as  to  be  inalienable  for  more 
than  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  and  twenty-one  years  aiter- 
wards.     [Skttlkment.] 

The  law  never  recjuired  for  the  validity  of  a  will  that 
it  should  be  drawn  up  in  any  particular  form  op  be  ex- 
pressed in  testamentary  lane:uage.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  instniment  should  express  the  intentions  of  the 
deceased  with  respect  to  the  destination  of  his  property. 
Instruments  in  the  form  of  deeds,  agreements,  boncls, 
letters,  ^.  have  frequently  been  held  to  have  a  testa- 
mentary operation.  The  only  essential  requisite  was  that 
the  instrument  should  be  made  to  depend  on  the  event 
of  death  as  necessary  to  consummate  it;  for  where  a 
paper  directs  a  benefit  to  be  conferred  inter  vivos  without 
reference  expressly  or  by  implication  to  the  death  of  the 
individual  conferring  it,  it  cannot  be  established  as  testa- 
mentar>'.  Before  the  late  act,  wills  of  personal  estate  might 
even  be  nuncupative,  that  is  to  say,  Dii2:ht  be  declared  by 
the  testator  without  writing  before  witnesses,  provided 
they  were  made  in  conformity  with  the  directions  con- 
tained in  the  I9th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car. 
II.,  c.  3).  A  will  devisinff  freehold  lands  of  inheritance 
was  recjuirc'd  to  be  executed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Olh  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  required  it 
to  be  bisfiied  by  the  party  devising,  or  by  some  other  person 
in  his  presence  and  by  liis  express  direction,  and  to  be  at- 


tested and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  dc 

three  or  more  credible  witnesses.    It  was  held  th 

not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should  see  the 

sign,  that  they  should  be  present  at  the  same  rime 

the  contents  of  the  instrument ;  and  when  the  in 

the  hand-writing  of  the  testator,  the  occurrence  of 

in  any  part  of  it  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  Bgnii 

term  *  credible,'  which  ^ve  rise  to  much  discnai 

the  old  law,  is  omitted  m  the  new  act,  and  it  ii  e 

the  I4th  section  that  no  will  is  to  be  void  ontccoi 

incompetency  of  any  attesting  witness.    By  the 

tion  gifts  to  attesting  witnesses  or  their  wives  or 

are  declared  void.    This  is  an  extension  of  the  29 

c.  26,  which  related  only  to  wills  then  requirin| 

testation  of  witnesses,  that  is  to  say,  to  wills  of  ra 

The  words  as  to  wives  or  husbandfs  are  new.  it 

ture  of  the  testator  was  not  required  for  tbe 

of  a  will  of  personalty  or  of  copyholds,  whethv 

strument  was  in  his  own  hand-writing  or  in  tbil 

other.    But  now,  by  the  9th  section  of  the  setoff 

no  will,  whether  of  real  or  personal  estate,  it  to  be' 

less  it  be  in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot  or  a 

testator  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence  and  by  I 

tion ;  and  such  signature  must  be  made  or  acni 

by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or  note 

present  at  the  same  time,  and  such  witnesses  nuuti 

subscribe  the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  h 

ticular  form  of  attestation  is  necessary.  Section  10c 

all  appointments  made  by  will  are  to  be  execu 

manner  above  prescribed,  and  are  to  be  valid  wb 

cuted  notwithstanding  the  nonobservance  of  any  c 

monies  required  by  the  power  under  which  tnc 

ment  is  made.    Bj^  the  11th  and  12th  sectiou 

clarcd  that  the  act  is  not  to  affect  the  wills  of  i 

actual  service  or  of  mariners  at  sea,  which  are 

subject  to  the  particular  provisions  made  respcc 

by  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV.,  c.  20. 

having  sometimes  arisen  as  to  what  amounted  t 

tion  of  a  will,  section  13  expressly  enacti  thid 

publication  should  be  requisite  than  execnti 

manner  prescribed. 

It  is  the  rule  in  England,  as  in  other  counti 
will  of  lands  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  oft 
where  the  lands  are.  The  place  where  and  tb 
in  which  such  a  will  is  written  are  unimportant,  t 
of  the  lands  being  the  only  point  to  bte  conside 
a  will  made  in  France  and  written  in  French, 
England,  must  contain  expressions  which  whei 
into  English  would  properly  designate  the  lands 
and  must  be  executed  according  to  the  formsi 
the  English  law.  For  the  same  reason  lands 
belongmg  to  an  English  subject  domiciled  abrott 
intestate,  will  descend  according  to  the  Engliih 
respect  to  personalty,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
testacy  and  intestacy,  the  law  of  the  domicile 
rule  for  the  construction  of  the  will  and  the  dii 
the  property.  Thus  if  a  British  subject  bea 
ciled  abroad,  the  law  of  his  domicile  at  the  t 
death  would  be  the  rule  which  the  English  o 
follow  in  determining  the  validity  of  his  will 
nistering  his  personal  propeily  in  Englanc 
versd  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner  dying  d( 
England.  The  question  of  domicile  is  one  m 
than  of  law,  and  cases  sometimes  arise  where  i 
of  difficulty  to  determine  what  was  the  actual  • 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  party,  and  conseai 
rule  is  to  be  followed  in  the  distribution  of  c 
estate.  Where  an  Englishman  domiciled  abroi 
property  in  England,  he  ought,  on  account 
ference  of  the  doctrine  with  respect  to  real  m 
property,  to  make  two  wills,  one  duly  executei 
to  the  English  law,  devising  his  real  estate,  i 
framed  according  to  the  law  of  his  domicile  d 
his  personal  property. 

A  will  is,  in  all  cases  whatever,  a  revocable  i 
It  was  an  established  rule  of  law  that  the  wi) 
fiolp  was  revoked  by  her  marriage,  but  marriage 
not  considered  as  a  revocation  of  the  will  of  a  mi 
marriasre  and  the  birth  of  a  child,  whom  the 
disinherit,  conjointly  had  that  effect,  on  the  $> 
these  circumstances'together  produced  suehato 
in  the  testator's  situation,  that  it  could  not  be 
he  could  intend  any  preyioui  disposition  of  ] 
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If  the  testator  had  no  other  lands  answering  the  descrip- 
tion, a  general  devise  would  have  been  a  good  execution 
of  the  power.    But  it  was  otherwise  if  he  had  any  other 
lands  which  would  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  devise.    The 
enactment  applies  only  when  the  testator  has  a  general 
power  of  appointment.    Where  the  power  is  limited  or 
special,  it  seems  that  the  old  rule  of  construction  will  still 
hold.    As  to  personal  property  the  rule  was,  that  there 
must  be  some  reference  to  the  power,  on  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  ground  that  as  any  person  must  be  supposed 
possessed  of  some  personalty,  there  was  enough  to  make  a 
general  bequest  operative  without  reference  to  the  pro- 
perty comprised  in  the  power.    As  with  respect  to  devises, 
it  seems  that  the  old   rule  must  still  prevail  where  the 
power  Is  special  or  limited.     By  the  28th  section  a  devise 
of  real  estate  without  words  of  limitation  is,  unless  a  con- 
trary intention  appear  by  the  will,  to  be  construed  to  pass 
the  fee.    This  clause  introduces  a  very  considerable  altera- 
tion of  the  old  law,  under  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrince  that  the  heir  was  not  to  be  disinherited  by  im- 
plication, it  was  settled  that  a  devise  of  lands  without 
words  of  limitation  conferred  on  the  devisee  an  estate  for 
life  only,  even  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
trar}'  intention  in  other  parts  of  the  will.  The  29th  section 
enacts,  that  in  any  devise  or  bequest  of  real  or  personal 
estate  the  words  '  die  without  issue,'  *  die  without  leaving 
issue,'  or  '  have  no  issue,'  or  any  other  words  of  the  like 
import,  shall  be  const med  to  mean  a  want  or  failure  of 
issue  at  the  time  of  the  death,  and  not  an  indefinite 
failure  of  issue,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appear ;   ex- 
cept in  cases  where  such  words  import,  if  no  issue  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  gift  shall  be  bom,  or  if  there  shall 
be  no  issue  who  shall  live  to  attain  the  age  or  other- 
wise answer  the  description  required  for  obtaining  a  vested 
estate  by  a  preceding  gift  to  such  issue.    Under  the  old 
law,  when  a  testator  gave  an  estate  to  A  and  his  heirs, 
and  directed  that  if  A  died  without  issue  it  should  go  to 
B,  though  his  meaning  in  most  cases  was  that  B  should 
have  it  unless  A  had  issue  living  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  word  *  issue '  was  held  to  comprise  descendants  of 
every  degree  existing  at  any  distance  of  time,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  where  the  subject  of  the  devise 
was  real   estate,  A  took  an  estate  tail  and  acquired  the 
absolute  dominion  over  the  property  [Remainder],  and 
where  it  wjls  personalty  the  ulterior  disposition  to  B  was 
void  for  remoteness.     ^Settlement.] 

By  the  30th  section  every  devise  of  real  estate  (not  be- 
ing a  right  of  presentation  to  a  church')  to  a  trustee  or  ex- 
ecutor is  to  be  construed  to  pass  a  fee  simple,  unless  where 
a  deiinite  term  of  years  or  an  estate  of  freehold  less  than 
the  fee  simple  is  expressly  given  to  him.  And  by  the  3l6t 
section  trustees  under  an  unlimited  devise  to  them,  when 
the  trust  may  endure  beyond  the  life  of  a  person  bene- 
ficially entitled  for  life,  are  to  take  the  fee.  When  the  limi- 
tation in  a  will  was  made  to  a  trustee  by  way  of  use,  he 
took  the  legal  estate  by  the  operation  of  the  statute  of 
uses,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  trust.  But  in 
other  cases  the  question  was  determined  by  the  intention 
of  the  testator,  as  collected  from  the  nature  of  the  trust ; 
and  the  trustee  was  considered  to  take  only  that  quantitv 
of  estate  which  the  exigencies  of  the  trust  required.  Such 
a  rule  of  construction  was  obviously  of  ver}*  difficult  ope- 
ration, and  it  was  often  not  easy  to  determine  in  whom  the 
fee  was  vested  at  any  piven  period,  and  therefore  who  were 
the  proper  parties  to  deal  with  the  property  and  to  join  in 
a  conveyance  of  it.  The  enactments  contained  in  the  two 
last-mentioned  sections  will  in  a  great  measure  remedy 
this  inconvenience. 

It  follows  from  the  nature  of  wills  that  the  devises 
and  bequests  contained  in  them  are  liable  to  failure 
from  the  deatn  of  the  devisee  or  legatee  before  the  tes- 
tator. This  is  called  the  doc-trine  of  lapse.  It  applies 
equally  to  devises  of  real  estate  and  to  bequests  of  per- 
sonalty. It  is  a  general  rule  that  words  of  limitation  to 
heirs  or  executors  superadded  to  a  gift  have  no  effect  in 
preventing  lapse  in  case  of  the  devisee  or  legatee  dying 
before  the  testator,  they  being  considered  not  as  w'ords 
of  gift,  but  merely  as  indicating  the  legal  devolution  of 
the  property.  When  the  gift  is  to  several  persons  as  joint 
tenants,  unless  all  the  objects  die  before  the  testator, 
there  can  be  no  lapse ;  for  as  joint  tenants  are  each  takers 
of  the  whole,  any  one  existing  at  the  death  of  the  testator 
will  be  entitled  to  the  entirety.    The  lame  is  the  case 


where  the  gift  is  to  a  class,  unlets  where  the  ic 
of  the  class  were  ascertained  before  the  lap 
changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  law  oflai 
new  act  The  32nd  section  enacts  that  devises 
tail  shall  not  lapse,  but  that  where  the  devisee  i 
during  the  life-time  of  the  testator,  leavini^  issu 
vise  shall  take  effect  as  if  he  had  died  immeA 
the  testator,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appear  b 
and,  by  the  33rd  section,  gifts  to  children  or  < 
who  shall  die  before  the  testator,  having  issue  li^ 
testator*8  death,  are  not  to  lapse,  but,  if  no  cont 
tion  appear  by  the  will,  are  to  take  effect  as  if 
had  died  immediately  after  the  testator.  Ai 
personalty  operated  upon  all  the  property  of  thj 
longing  to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  deec 
could  obviously  be  no  intestacy  with  regard  (a 
of  the  personal  estate  while  there  was  a  vaUd  its 
yieni.  The  same  will  now  be  true  of  wills  of  n 
in  which  there  is  a  valid  residuary  devise,  w  t 
will  no  longer  be  room  for  many  of  the  anci 
arose  as  to  whether  the  residuary  devisee  took  b 
or  as  a  trustee,  and  as  to  the  devolution  of  real 
rected  to  be  sold. 

It  should  be  observed  that  where  an  ambiguiti 
the  face  of  a  will,  or,  as  it  is  technically  terme(£ 
parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  remove  it 
to  admit  evidence  to  explain  what  the  will  has  1 
tain  would  be  in  effect  to  make  a  new  will 
Where  however  the  ambiguitjr  is  not  apparent  oi 
of  the  will,  but  arises  from  circumstances  disclc 
an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  will  into  effect, , 
removed  oy  evidence  of  the  same  nature. 

(Powell  On  Devises^  and  Jarman's  Notes  to  By\ 
Precedents,  JVilh.)    [Executor;  Legacy.] 

WILL.  {Scotland.)  The  right  of  bequest  in  & 
confined  to  moveable  or  personal  property.  It  dot 
tend  to  heritable  or  real  property — which  comprehe 
and  tenements,  fixtures,  those  appurtenances  of 
mansion  (such  as  the  pictures,  plate,  and  librtij}! 
called  '  heirship  moveables,'  the  machinery  is  mi 
manufactories,  the  stock  on  farms,  and  every diier 
security  or  other  right  over  any  of  these  kinds  d] 
Settlements  maybe  made  of  heritable  properly  in  i 
ner  which  will  be  described  below,  but  it  is  a  pri 
the  greatest  importance,  and  one  the  neglect  of 
often  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequence 
such  settlement  can  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  i 
persons  of  sound  mind  above  the  age  of  pubetl 
males,  and  12  in  females')  may  execute  wills ;  sft 
under  guardianship,  as  wives  and  minors  who  hi 
tors,  may  do  so  without  the  consent  of  their  g 
Until  very  lately  the  will  ot  a  bastard  was  ineffec 
the  moveable  goods  of  such  a  ])er8on,  lapnn 
crown  on  his  death,  were  distributed  by  a  gi 
chcouer ;  but  this  peculiarity  has  been  abolished 
W.  iV.,  c.  22.  A  verbal  or  *  nuncupative'  will,  : 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  who  bear  testin 
is  valid  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  pounds 
8/.  6«.  Hd.  sterling  ;  and  if  the  bequest  should  ei 
sum,  the  legatee  may  recover  to  the  extent  of  th 
pounds  Scots.    A  will,  sufficiently  formal  in  all 

f)rove  its  terms  and  its  date,  must  be  executed  ii 
owing  manner : — ^The  grant er's  usual  signatun 
given  at  the  end,  and,  if  there  be  more  than  one 
each  sheet :  the  usual  practice  is  to  sign  each  p 
interpolation  in  the  margin  must  have  the  i 
name  or  the  initial  letter  of  it  above,  and  the  si 
its  initial  letter  below.  He  must  either  sign  in 
sence  of,  or  show  and  acknowledge  his  subsc; 
two  witnesses,  who  must  be  males,  above  four) 
old.  Tlie  witnesses  sign  the  deed  at  the  end,  ea 
after  his  name  the  word  •  witness.*  The  will  m 
nate  with  '  a  testing  clause,*  setting  foith  that  tl 
has  signed  the  deed  in  presence  of  the  witnesie 
named  and  so  designed  as  to  be  distinguishable! 
persons,  at  a  certain  place  on  a  certain  day.  1 
clause  must  contain  the  name  and  descripti< 
writer  of  the  deed,  the  number  of  pages  it  const 
number  of  words  written  in  erasure  or  interline 
number  of  marginal  notes.  There  are  some  of 
malities  of  which  the  absence  is  fatal  to  the  de< 
in  which  it  will  throw  the  onus  probandi  on  the 
Where  the  will  is  holograph,  or  written  by  tl 
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».oldirr  iinJ-  .      .,     ..■   "  "  '  •'.  .  ,ificr 

mode  of  i  ..p*- 

'  '  '"'■  '■'''''  .itin, 

miintJipatjo,    hb 

k1   11  Ml]  iiAii  tiid 


death,   Im: 

(lumli'.'L.  t]"i 


■i    Itie    lonn 
^  ..i\  Mionium.  in  :i 
vo  tu  ea':b  perttoii  hJ 
t!      I         M/nlnm  per  ma  et  libf.:  im 

«tietited  by  manejptiljo*  Tliu*  it  ^ppeiitji  tlijiL  ilw  ItMit^ 
menluni  per  £«.'>«  et  libram  wa^  ii  format  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty duong  the  hfctim<)  of  the  owner  to  a  person  whoun 
dertook  to  di»|)o»e  of  it  H4  he  wu  direet4'd.  A»  it  wuj  a 
0\it]i«titute  for  thti  tf^ilaimeid  made  at  the  Calata  ComilijL,  it 
in  n  pfobnlsJe  inf*rreniie  that  it  only  differed  from  the  ta^itt- 
njent  miwJe  at  the  Comitia  in  wsintmjc  that  poblieity.  Tlic 
t  w  o  old  Cotmn  o  f  test  am  e  iit  ary  di^iJOHi  1 1  o  n ,  idd*  CJai  m,  fc  U 
into  diiOfsCf  and  that  per  irft  et  librrtm  b4*came  thf  comtuon 
fortn,  (Jri^Jilty  the  formal  jmrehftser  of  the  levtator'ifc 
eiitate  (famiHa^  emptor)  ocetipied  Ibe  place  of  the  bere4  at 
n  latef  time  ;  when  Crftiiu  wrote,  end  lon^f  before  lii*  time, 
Ihi!  old  fonn  of  teiitament&ry  di^po^iltun  v^nji  i'etain(!d  vk%  to 
the  farnUia*  emptor,  but  a  hexes  waa  appointed  U'  the  v\iH 
to  earry  into  efeet  ttie  testator's  intt^iitioiK  *rfie  formal 
purcbft»er  wa£  only  retained  out  of  tegaitt  to  ant  tent  custom, 
and  the  histitnlion  of  a  heres  became  ncce4*Jiryto  tlie  va- 
lidity of  a  will. 

The  ibrm  of  teiitamenlaty  tracisfef  ^r  am  et  hbr*m  i* 
described  by  Gaiua  (ii*  104),  Aj  in  other  acta  of  mancipH^ 
tionf  so  in  tm»,  ttiefe  were  fivc!  witneis&eji  of  full  hpd  i^« 
(pidjeres),  The^e  tive  witnesses  are  eonsidereil  l>y  some 
modern  mtera  to  be  the  represenlaitves  of  the  five  claaii«>a 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  tiiat  as  the  original  act  of  man^ 
cipatlon  waa  rendered  valid  by  the  eonsent  of  I  lie  live 
elasj^es,  m  here  it  was  rendered  valid  by  the  prepuce  of 
the  ^ve  witnesses.  In  this  artide  it  m  supposod  that  they 
were  preeent  aa  witneisses  only. 

Written  wills,  as  already  ob*enedt  were  not  ncetsBary, 
for  neither  mancipation  nor  thiJ  inatitvdion  of  a  her«i  te^ 
uuire  a  wTiting;.  But  writign  wilU  v  ei  e  the  eommon  fofm 
during  the  Uler  Republican  and  ihe  Imperial  pidod. 
Will*  wcri\  written  on  tablets  of  wood  or  war;  h^nct  tha 
woni  *  ecra  *  (wax)  is  often  used  m  pquivaJcnt  to  tabnja^  A 
Roman  will  was  required  to  be  in  the  Latin  laopiafre  w«Hl 
A.D.  4MK  when  it  wa*  enaeted  that  wills  might  ha  written  in 
Greek,  A  Roman  mil  hi  the  later  periods  wan  icaVd  and 
signed  by  the  witne»»*CM.  The  sealing  consisted  in  makinjf  a 
mark  wilb  a  rioi?  or  nornettiiiig  else  on  the  waK»  and  Qie 
numei  we^re  added-  The  »eaU  and  names  were  on  tbe  out- 
iida.  for.  i^coi'dmir  totlio  old  law,  tiiere  was  no  occiuion  for 
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the  witnesses  to  know  the  contents  of  the  will.  The  iHd 
practice  was  for  the  testator  to  show  the  will  to  the  witnesses, 
and  to  call  on  them  to  witness  that  what  he  so  presented  to 
them  was  his  will.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  make 
several  copies  of  his  will,  and  to  deposit  them  in  some  safe 
kcepinjr.  Aujifustus,  the  emperor,  made  two  copies  of  his 
will  (Sueton.,  Aug.^  101) ;  and  also  his  successor  Tiberius 
(Sueton.,  TO.,  76).  The  Vestal  Virjarins  were  often  the 
keepers  of  wills,  or  they  were  deposited  in  a  temple  or 
with  a  friend.  At  the  opening  of  the  will  the  witnesses  or 
the  greater  part,  if  alive  and  on  the  spot,  were  present, 
and  after  acknowledging  their  signatures  the  will  was 
opened. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  order  to  make  a  Roman 
will  valid,  it  must  appoint  or  institute  a  heres.  .The  heres 
was  a  person  who  represented  the  testator,  and  who  paid 
the  legacies  which  were  left  by  the  will.  He  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  familisD  emptor,  or  formal  purchaser  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  old  form  of  will.  A  heres  might  be  appointed 
m  such  words  as  follow :  *  Titius  heres  esto/  *  let  Titius  be 
my  heres  ;•  or  *  Titium  heredem  esse  jubeo,'  *  I  will  Titius 
to' be  my  heres.*  Generally  all  Roman  citizens  who  could 
make  a  will  could  be  heredes;  but  persons  could  be 
horedes  who  could  not  make  a  will — slaves  for  instance, 
and  others  who  were  not  sui  juris. 

Fraud  in  the  case  of  wills  and  other  instruments  was 
punished  by  severe  penalties  under  a  Lex  Cornelia. 

The  development  of  the  Etlictal  or  l^aetorian  law  at 
Rome  introduced  a  less  formal  kind  of  will.  If  there  were 
seven  proper  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  if  the  testator 
had  the  power  of  disposition  both  at  the  time  of  making 
his  will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  edict  dispensed 
with  the  ceremony  of  mancipation  and  gave  to  the  heres 
or  heredes  the  bonorum  possessio.  This  mode  of  testa- 
mentary disposition  existed  under  the  Republic,  and 
accordingly  a  man  could  either  make  his  will  by  the  civil 
form  of  mancipatio,  or  he  might  make  it  after  the  prae- 
torian form  with  seven  seals  and  seven  witnesses,  without 
any  mancipatio.  The  form  of  testamentary  disposition  by 
mancipatio  was  ultimately  superseded  by  the  more  con- 
venient praetorian  form.  The  legislation  of  Justinian 
required  seven  male  witnesses  of  proper  age  and  due 
legal  capacity ;  and  it  was  sufficient,  if  the  testator  de- 
clared his  will  orally  before  these  witnesses. 

A  Roman  will,  as  already  obser\'ed,  was  valid  if  the 
testator  had  a  disposing  povver  at  the  time  of  making  his 
will  and  at  the  time  of  liis  death.  It  follows  that  his  will, 
thoiic:h  made  at  any  time  before  his  death,  was  sufficient 
to  dispose  of  all  the  property  tliat  he  had  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  lliis  mle  of  law  is  now  established  in  the  case 
of  an  Entrlish  will  by  the  recent  act  (1  Vic,  c.  20)  as  to 
real  property  ;  it  always  applied  in  the  case  of  an  English 
will  to  personal  property.  But  an  English  will  is  valid 
if  the  testator  subsequently  loses  his  disposing  power,  as 
for  instance  if  he  become  insane.  A  Roman  will  was  not 
valid  under  such  circumstances ;  and  it  also  became  invalid 
in  other  cases. 

In  order  to  render  a  Roman  will  valid,  it  was  necessar}^ 
that  the  heredes  sui  of  a  man  (his  sons  and  daughters  were 
in  the  class  of  heredes  sui  should  cither  be  appointed 
heredes  or  should  be  expressly  excluded  from  the  inherit- 
ance. A  will  which  was  illegal  at  the  time  of  being  made 
was  testamentum  injustum,  that  is.  *  non  jure  factum,'  not 
made  in  due  legal  form.  A  will  which  was  justuni  might 
become  invalid ;  it  might  become  niptum  (broken)  or 
iiTitum  (ineffectuar'. 

A  second  will  duly  (jure)  made  rendered  a  former  will 
invalid  (niptum) ;  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  the 
second  will  took  effect  or  not.  If  it  was  duly  made,  it 
rendered  a  former  will  of  no  effect,  and  the  testator  died 
intestate. 

If  a  testator  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  making 
his  will,  that  is,  if  he  lost  any  part  of  his  status  of  a  Roman 
citizen  which  was  essential  to  give  him  a.  full  testamentarv 
power,  the  will  became  Irritnm,  ineffectual.  A  prior  will 
might  become  Ruptum  by  the  making  of  a  subsequent 
will :  and  such  subsequent  will  might  become  Iiritum  in 
varions  way^ ;  for  instance,  if  there  was  no  heres  to  take 
under  the  second  will. 

Thouirh  a  will  became  Ruptum  or  Irritnm,  and  con- 
lequentiy  lost  all  its  effect  l>y  the  Jus  ('i\ili',  il  might  not 
bf*  entirely  without  effect.  The  bonorum  possessio  might 
be  grauted  by  the  Praetorian  law,  if  the  will  was  attested 


by  seven  witnenes,  and  if  the  tal&tor  had  a  di 
power,  though  the  proper  forms  required  by  the  Ju 
had  not  been  obserred. 

The  rule  of  Roman  law  which  required  heredet  f 
expressly  exheredated  applied  to  posthnmons  ehili 
a  suus  heres  was  bom  after  the  makin|^  oC  the  will, 
not  recognised  as  heres  or  exheredated  in  due  ft 
will  became  Ruptum.  This  rule  of  law  was  thus  ex 
*  adgnascendo  rum\;ntur  testamentum.*  There  w 
cases  in  which  a  will  might  become  Runtnm  by 
adgnatio. 

A  testament  was  called  Inofficiosum  when  it  wi 
in  due  legal  form,  but  not  'ex  officio  pietatis.' 
when  a  man  did  not  give  the  hereditas,  or  a  portii 
to  his  own  children  or  to  others  who  were  in  m  ii( 
tion  to  him,  and  when  there  was  no  sufficient  m 
passing  them  by,  the  persons  so  injured  night  i 
action  called  Inofficiosi  Querela.  The  perMoi  wli 
maintain  this  action  were  particularly  defined  \n  Hi 
lation  of  Justinian.  If  the  Testamentum  was  itA 
the  competent  authorities  to  be  Inofficioanm,  il 
scinded  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  the  heredita 
was  distributed  among  the  claimants. 

The  ground  of  the  Inofficiosi  Querela  is  exph 
Savigny  (System  de9  Jleutiget  Rom,  Reehis^  ii.  Y 
When  the  testator  in  his  win  passed  by  persons  n 
his  nearest  kin,  it  was  presumed  that  such  pen 
merited  the  testator's  disapprobation.  If  this  wi 
it  was  considered  that  the  testator  had  by  his  ti 
them  a  wrong,  and  the  object  of  the  action  wa 
redress  by  setting  the  will  aside.  The  main  obj« 
ever  was  the  establishment  of  the  complainant*s  d 
to  which  the  obtaining  of  part  of  the  testatorls 
Avas  a  subsidiary  means.  The  expression  Testamet 
officiosum  occurs  in  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian ;  but 
known  when  the  Inofficiod  querela  wtis  introduced 
A  Roman  codicil  (Codicilli,  for  the  word  is  not 
the  singular  number  till  a  late  period  under  the 
was  a  testamentaty  disposition,  but  it  had  not 
effect  of  a  will.  A  heres  could  not  be  appointei 
heredatcd  by  codicilli ;  but  codicilli  were  effects 
as  to  bind  a  heres,  already  appointed  by  a  will,  to 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hereditns  to  another. 
were  in  fact  useless  unless  there  was  a  will  prior  o 
quent,  which  confirmed  them  either  retrospert 
prospectively.  (Gains,  ii.  270:  />f>.,29,  tit.  7,  a.  8 
Ay>.,  ii.  16,  which  has  been  sometimes  misundeistn 
Codicilli  were  originally  informal  writings;  iti 
necessary  to  prove  that  they  were  by  the  teststo 
later  legislation  required  codicilli  which  were  in  wi 
have  five  witnesses,  who  subscril)ed  their  names 
codicilli. 

The  subject  of  Roman  wills  is  of  great  extent,  ti 
volves  (questions  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  p 
authorities  have  been  mentioned  in  this  article,  t< 
may  be  added  Ulpian,  Fragmenta,  tit.  20;  Dig..Z 
&c. ;  2a  tit.  1,  &c. ;  Cod.,  6,  tit.  23. 

WILLAERT,  ADRIA'NO,  a  composer  much  eel 
when  musical  learning  was  more  ciiltivated  thin  i 
genius,  was  bom  at  Bruges,  in  the  Netherlands, 
latter  part  of  the  15th  centurj'.  He  first  studied 
the  university  of  Paris,  but.  as  often  has  happer 
most  winning  of  the  muses  seduced  him  from  sodr 
suit,  and  thenceforward  devoting  himK<»lf  to  himi 
soon  became  famous  for  his  motets.  These  procur 
the  high  situation  of  Maestro  di  Cappefla  of  St. 
Venice',  which  he  held  till  his  decease  at  an  advanc 
He  was  the  ma.ster  of  Costanza  Porta,  of  Cipriar 
and  also  of  the  famous  Zarlino,  who,  in  his  /imI 
Harmonichfi,  mentions  him  in  the  most  eulogistic  i 
WILLAN,  ROBERT,  was  bom  on  the  12th  c 
1757,  at  the  Hill,  near  Sedbergh  in  Yorkshire,  wl 
father  had  an  extensive  practice  as  a  medical  mi 
parents  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was 
up  in  the  principles  of  this  l>6dv,  and  received  \ 
education  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  pla« 
progi-ess  as  a  boy  in  his  classical  and  mathematica 
was  very  remarkable,  and  in  1777  he  went  to  Ed 
well  ])repared  to  commence  his  medical  stndies 
the  usual  residence  of  three  years,  he  graduated 
on  which  (K-casion  he  presented  an  inauirural  disi 
on  inflammation  of  the  liver.  It  was  published  q 
tit  le '  De  Jecinoris  Inflammatione.*    He  subsequent 
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the  rarest  plants  growing  in  Europe.  AVilldenow  corre- 
gponded  with  most  of  the  botaniBts  of  his  day,  and  from 
Klein  he  received  plants  from  India ;  from  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  those  of  America;  from  Labillardi^e  and 
Smith,  those  of  New  Holland ;  and  from  Desfontaines,  those 
of  Africa.  It  was  thus  that,  instead  of  1200  species  he 
found  g^wing  in  the  garden,  he  left  GOOO.  He  also  col- 
lected a  large  herbarium,  consisting  of  ii}ove  20,000  spe- 
cies of  plants. 

The  great  work  of  the  life  of  Willdenow  was  his  *  Species 
Plant  arum'  of  Linnaeus.  He  commenced  this  work  in 
1797,  and  continued  publishing  it  at  intervals  till  1810, 
when  his  health  became  too  enfeebled  to  enable  him  to 
go  on.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  first  part  of  the  fifth 
volume,  which  contained  descriptions  of  the  species  of  the 
natural  order  Filices.  A  second  part  of  the  nflh  volume, 
including  the  mosses,  was  published  by  Schwagncher  in 
1830 ;  and  Link,  in  1824,  published  two  parts  of  a  sixth 
volume,  including  the  FungU  Hyphomyceteg^  and  Gymno- 
mycetes.  This  work  was  the  most  important  one  of  its 
day  for  systematic  botany,  as  it  included  descriptions  of 
all  species  that  had  been  described  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  *  Species  Plantarum '  by  Linnseus.  The  first 
volumes  of  the  book  are  not  so  well  executed  as  the  last, 
which  is  easily  accounted  for  when  the  differentposition 
in  which  the  author  was  placed  is  considered.  Tnere  are 
also  many  manifest  errors  in  the  references  to  works,  and 
in  the  quotation  of  synonyms,  which  diminish  its  value, 
and  which  have  produced  some  very  severe  criticisms. 
Every  allowance  h«;wever  should  be  made  on  account  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work ;  and,  whatever  might  be  its 
faults,  there  was  nothing  to  supply  its  place  till  the  publica- 
tion of  the  *  Prodromus '  of  De  Candolle,  and  where  this  is 
incomplete,  the  aid  of  the  '  Species  Plantarum'  of  Willde- 
now must  still  be  called  in.  xhe  whole  work  is  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnsean  system.  FVom  1803  to  1809 
Willdenow  published  at  intervals  descriptions  with  co- 
loured plates  of  plants  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Berlin,  under  the  title  *  Hortus  Berolinensis,'  Berlin,  folio. 
He  also  contributed  many  essays  and  papers  to  various 
Journals  and  Transactions  of  societies. 

In  1811  Willdenow  went  with  his  family  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  describing  plants  in  the  collec- 
tions there.  He  however  was  able  to  efi^ect  little,  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  and  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he 
died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1812.  He  was  a  quiet  reserved 
man,  and  too  little  communicative  to  make  an  eflicient 
teacher,  and  comparatively  few  of  his  pupils  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  botanists.  He  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  follower  of  Linnaeus,  and,  having  adopted  his 
system,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cognizant  of  those 

Principles  of  classification  or  the  physiological  facts  that 
ave  latterly  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  advance  of  bo- 
tany as  a  science. 

(Bischoff,  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik;  Biographie  Midi- 
cale.) 

WILLIAM  I.,  King  of  England,  styled  THE  CON- 
QUEROR (in  I^tin  Conquestor  or  ConqumtoTy  in  French 
Conquereury  meaning  only,  in  the  language  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  acquirer),  was  the  illegitimate  and  only  son  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  sumamed  Le  Diaole  (the 
Devil),  and  was  bom  in  1027.  The  vulgar  story  makes 
his  mother  the  daughter  of  Fulbert  le  Croy,  a  tanner  or 
skinner  of  Falaise,  whom  Robert  first  saw  and  became 
enamoured  of  as  she  was  dancing  with  some  of  her  female 
companions :  her  name,  it  is  said,  was  Arlette  or  Harlotta, 
whence  our  English  harlot.  This  is  a  very  suspicious  ety- 
mology. According  to  the  contemporary  historian  Wil- 
liam of  Jumieges  (Gemeticensis),  the  Conqueror's  mother 
was  Herleva,  the  daughter  of  Fulbert,  an  officer  of  Duke 
Robertas  household.  After  Robert  s  death  she  married  a 
Norman  knight  (miles)  named  Herluin,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  made  a  great  figure  in  their  time  : 
Robert,  who  was  created  earl  of  Mortagne  in  Normandy, 
and  Odo,  who  became  bi^op  of  Bayeux ;  besides  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Odo,  earl  of  Albemarle. 

The  history  of  the  early  part  of  William's  life  has  been 
given  in  the  article  NoRHANDiB(xvi.  281).  He  succeeded 
to  that  duchy  as  William  II.,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1035.  The  commencement  of  his  transactions  with  Eng- 
land and  his  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  that  country  by  tiie 
victory  of  Hastings,  or  rather  Senlac,  gained  Saturday, 
14th  of  October,  1066,   have   been  detailed  in   the  ar- 


ticles Edward  the  Confessou  (t.  285)  and  Ha 
(xii.  52). 

On  the  death  of  Harold*  Edgar  Athefing  (uc. ! 
unanimously  declared  king  by  the  Witan  aiMi 
London ;  and  the  Airther  management  of  the  war 
Norman  invader  was  committea  to  the  two  dud: 
brother  Earls  Edwin  and  Morear.  But  this  oippott 
gave  way.  After  a  few  ds]^  a  deputation  mm 
bility,  the  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  hi 
the  two  Saxon  earls  and  the  rival  Idne,  or  pretead 
throne,  Edgar  himself,  waited  upon  Willnun  at  1 
stead,  swore  allegiance  to  him,  gave  hia  boab 
made  him  an  offer  of  the  crown ;  and  hb  eoraiMl 
place  in  Westnunster  Abbey  on  the  26th  of  D 
from  which  day  accordingly  is  dated  the  cooum 
of  his  reign. 

The  Conqueror's  first  measures  were  enuDSBtlf 
and  conciliatory ;  even  in  rewardinf?  his  Noiau  i 
we  are  told,  he  deprived  no  Enfflishman  of  M| 
which  he  had  a  just  claim:  ne  probobW  !■ 
seizures  to  the  lands  and  other  property  of  tMS 
fallen  in  arms  against  him.  He  respected  also  tl 
liberties,  as  well  as  private  rights ;  the  police  of 
doro  was  made  much  moro  efficient,  and  mt  the  ■ 
the  taxes  were  collected  with  lenity ;  and  |irobi 
land  had  not  since  the  days  of  Alfired,  or  at  k 
those  of  Canute,  been  ^vemed  either  more  ably  a 
or  less  oppressively  (in  all  respects  except  tl 
under  a  foreign  domination)  than  it  was  now. 

But  circumstances  made  it  impossible  that  thi 
things  should  last  long.  On  the  one  aide  a  i 
peoj^e,  the  old  occupants  of  the  country,  exasp 
defeat,  and  on  the  watch  for  revenge;  on  the 
handful  of  foreign  intruders,  flushed  with  reoen 
and  feeling  that  in  their  swords  alone  lay  their 
well  as  their  rights :  these  were  elements  sure  te 
a  speedy  explosion,  even  if  William*s  own  paa 
been  much  more  temperate  or  more  under  co0 
they  were.  The  Saxons  and  the  Normans,  it 
remembered,  although  both  belonging  to  the  w 
Teutonic  race,  had  been  rivals  and  enemies,  as  fia 
history  can  be  traced,  from  their  first  smu 
Western  and  Northern  Europe,  and  this  island,  c 
wrested  by  the  Saxons  from  their  common  prey  t 
had  been  their  chief  battle-field  for  the  last  two 
and  fifty  years ;  for  the  Danes,  as  they  were  o 
called,  who  had  made  repeated  descents  upon  Bri 
since  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  were  t 
people  who,  under  the  name  of  Northmen,  or  I 
nad  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  effected 
ment  in  France,  and  had  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  < 
achieved  the  conquest  of  England.  It  can  h 
doubted,  too,  that  the  mildness  of  Wi!liam*s  goi 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  only  i 
policy  adopted  to  enable  him  the  better  to  estsl 
power  before  proceeding  to  carry  out  what  in  t 
and  down  to  a  much  later  date,  were  held  to  bt 
questionable  rights  of  conquest.  In  fact  he  could  i 
retained  the  dominion  of  the  country,  if  he  had  i 
it  furnish  lands  and  lordships  for  his  followers,  as  i 
crown  for  himself. 

A  few  months  sufficed  to  make  an  end  of  the  i 
good  agreement  between  the  English  and  their  nr 
In  March,  1067,  William,  as  if  with  no  object  beyoi 
ing  himself  in  triumph  among  his  old  subjects  an 
ing  their  congratulations,  returned  to  Normandr, 
the  government  of  England  in  the  hands  of  his  hslf 
Bishop  Odo,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  the  ea 
Kent,  and  of  William  Fitz-Osbero,  also  one  of  hb  i 
whom  he  had  created  earl  of  Hereford.  Wheth 
that  these  regents  attempted  anv  new  exactions 
acts  of  oppression,  or  only  that  advantage  was  tak 
absence  of  their  master,  not  many  weela  passed  b 
natives  were  up  in  arms  in  various  parts  of  the 
William  returned  from  Normandy  in  Decemlwr. 
suing  two  years  witnessed  a  far  more  severe  ooh 
that  which  had  been  decided  on  the  field  of  Hast 
fact  it  was  now,  in  1068  and  1069,  and  not  in  1( 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  was  really  effiee 
the  Norman  dominion  establLmed.  At  first  tb 
seemed  to  be  everywhere — ^nor  were  the  insurjen 
the  only  power  that  threatened  to  dispute  with 
the  possession  of  the  countiy.    His  first  moTen 
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<  s«  dev&fttRtJon  ckiired  nway  tor  more 

m  ruli^d  hbt  kingdom  like  a  tnie 
^  of  fho  covin  by  were  rapidJy  dt- 
,il  rfdui't?t!  lt>  a  stale  of  complete 
botJi  in  the  church  and  the  state, 
Ui  Ujt;  )owi*j4t,  werOt  Avitb  scarcely  an  ex- 
,  filled  TB  itfi  NpniitLtii  iind  otJitr  foreigners.  On  any 
If  or  BO  pieteiyc*  at  aJlp  by  confiscations  and  unjust 
,  by  fpitje  Of  by  t'miid,  ncitrlv  every  Englishman  was 
ar  «  fibw  yesin*  ejtLied  from  all  proprietorship 
°th  wjiA  not  merely^  aitcoiding  to  the  princn- 

iJ  »Y^eii%  trriLled  as  derived'  from  and  held 

,  bttl,  fcv  a  practical  np|jlication  of  that  prtn- 
\  a*  »  pot  known  tp  hnve  ever  been  ventured 
injf  like  the  ttanie  extent  in  any  other  coun- 
^btualiy  hf^wd  by  the  crown*  and  either  retained 
^^idstnbutcd  at  it^  pkajii^re.  In  other  reBpect^ 
BKll^t^iBfi  wft»  carried  out  w  ith  a  Hj^ouf  and  tn  an 
liil  NmI  i>owh«re  else  been  exemplified*  The  people 
roui^  to  the  eajth  by  various  new  and  oppressive 
lu  Foftft«iG»  were  erected  and  i^rri^oned  in  all  the 
il%ble  tcmiis  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  short 
[jilij  WMM  reduced  to  a  vast  enCBnipnient^  in  which 
f  ifbtd0m*  piililiu  or  private,  that  was  left  was  the 
f  AtBiall  mimbcr  of  indolent  masters  to  tyrannijce  at 
tw%  i8ttlUtu4e  of  tuilinu^  und  helpje^  boiid.Hmen. 

f«r,  and  the  deluge  of  nlood  in  which  ttie 

^  hud  t  hcd,  had  the  full  effect 

jOfbi<  .spirit  of  the  nation  and 

brfiftnfe  the  vtQ  bound  of  resistance,    Ttie 

er  ttifjuhlL*  that  William  bad   with  the  native 

'   down  a  hand  of  outlaws,  who, 

.ml  jfkilful  Saxon  He  re  ward,  for  a 

in*  juiv^ef  at  dcflancc  amid  the  f^n*  sind 

I  ble  of  Ely  ;    and  they  were  rooted  out  rn 

year  1071.     In  KJT^i  tlu' Coufjueror,  all 

9iif;  i«4aced  to  )itjhnus>;ion.  fonnd  tdm»!ivlf  »t 

m  ^rc«t  army  acruaa  ttifi  notftherii  border  to 


Mt"  an  while.  In  J  075,  daring  anofhrr  vkh  rifWitlliitTf  fu'' 
hi*  conthicntnl  doniirtionsi  a  niimi  .» 

hTironi*,  wi  i^er*  tht*  «oti  nf  \V  1 1 

■  ■f^i-f  ■.! -d,  tik  th«*y 

lit'tirint,'  imd  oppn-  •.iiratiiu  rmt  ci:.  -3^  if 

t«   probatde,  Ijy  dr  n  at  the  hon'>  hatl 

talvtm  to   hjm«clf  in   tlir  imiUof  their  connm mi  n.nri.t, 

hruJ  entered  into  a  coiifederacy  to  drive  him  h'-ut  ii  n 
throne.  Rut  tficir  conspiracy  being  detected*  tliLj  ^^niu 
Imrried  into  an  iirmed  riung^  before  their  plant  w«re  ma*- 
ture,  flnd  their  Ibrct-i  were  diaperaed  by  the  ifirand  ju»- 
ticjfi  am  dc  Warrenno  and  Richard  de  menfait.  it 

a  biit  -111  at  a  place  eallitd,  hyOrderictm  Vitali*,  Fa« 

^aduna,  by  which  is  suppo«^  to  DC  meatit  Bct^cham,  or 
Bicham,  in  Norfolk.  On  bii  r«tum  home  AViRmin,  Ihii^ 
Saxon  chronicler  states,  led  a  powarfnl  army  into  WaWv 
and  eBtablii^lied  hu  dominion  over  that  ctnintiy. 

The  next  and  only  other  attempt  which  waji  made  m 
William's  hfetime  to  dhake  hm  throne,  tlioug^hit  win^  at 
fimt  a  formidable  aspect,  came  ai^^o  to  notJiingj  as  aJJ  thtt 
rest  had  done,  defeated  partly  by  his  vigilance,  |n'omptitude, 
and  energy*  partly,  m  one  would  say,  bv  his  ^ood  lorttine* 
In  1085  Canute,  the  mm  of  Sveno,  who  hai!  now  mceeedetl 
his  father  aa  king  of  Denmark^  put  bimsielf  at  the  heail  of  i 
a  great  riaval  armament  with  the  avowed  de&ign  of  r»0F 
ing  his  hereditary  claim  to  the  English  crow  n  t  VViiUatii 
immediately  collected  a  great  army  to  oppoto  him,  hy 
bringing  over  multitudes  of  mercenarief  mm  is  very  part 
of  the  continent ;  hut  the  matter  never  came  to  the  arbi- 
trement  of  the  sword :  the  aagaeiou^  EnglJah  kin;;  i^  sup- 
posed to  have  employed  his  treasure  in  corrupting  thiai 
forces  of  his  enemy*  aa  weU  as  in  tiiring  mercenaries  for 
hia  own  defence :  be  that  as  it  may,  one  caufic  or  anoilti'r 
always  prevented  Canute  from  putting  to  sea ;  the  w  intfc 
wa*  contrary^  or  he  was  disappointwt  in  a  supply  of  pro' 
visions,  or  some  of  his  captainn  werts  not  to  be  found  or 
were  not  in  remlinesi*  to  start:  %i  laat,  aJler  ne  had  lain 
for  more  than  a  year  in  the  port  of  Haithaby,  or  liaddebj 
(oil  the;  right  bank  of  the  Schle,  oppoiiite  to  Si^hleswiji;),  n 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  and  the  imterprijii*  was  aban* 
doited".  It  WHS  to  help  him  to  meet  Ihi*  danj^^v  thai 
William  ri«vivcd  the  odious  tax  calked  fbe  DanegelL 

The  or)(fin  and  pmgrenis  of  Ihe  d^tputc  betwo«nthe  Con^ 
tjucror  and  his  eJdeiit  tjun  B4>hcTt^  to  whom  he  hid  pTomifl«id^ 
but  altt^rward^  rtftised  to  rcaigOi  hi»  hitfeddaty  dnchy,  wm 
narrated  In  the  article  NoBMANOia,  It  came  to  a  cofituHil 
of  arm$!,  in  which  thi?  Mhvt  and  son  are  said  to  ha^e  on 
ona  occasion  encountered  withont  knowing  otie  aiiulher 
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when  the  old  king  was  wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  un- 
nalulal  combat.  Tliis  was  while  William  was  besieging 
the  castle  of  Gerberoi,  into  which  his  son  had  thrown  him- 
self. They  were  eventually  reconciled  by  the  intercession 
of  Queen  Matilda.  It  was  another  quarrel  about  Nor- 
mandy however  with  Philip  I.  of  Fi*ance,  who  had  taken 
the  part  of  Ilobert,  that  cost  Williimi  his  life.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1087  a  sarcasm  of  Philip  s  on  the  corpulency  of 
his  brother  of  England,  who  was  then  confined  to  his  bed 
by  illness  at  Rouen  (lying-in,  as  Philip  phrased  it),  in- 
furiated the  proud  Norman :  he  swore  that  at  his  churching 
he  would  set  all  France  in  a  blaze :  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  be  on  horseback,  he  collected  an  army,  and  made  a  dash 
at  the  city  of  Mante,  formerly  belongmg  to  Normandy, 
which  he  took,  and  immediately  ordeicd  to  be  set  on 
fire.  Tliis  was  on  the  10th  of  August.  He  was  enioying 
the  sight  of  the  conflagration,  in  which  many  of  the  in- 
habitants perished,  when  his  horse  stumbled  on  some  hot 
embers,  and  threw  him  forward  on  the  pommel  of  the 
satldle,  by  which  he  was  so  much  injured  that,  being  carried 
back  to  kouen,  he  never  again  left  his  bed,  but  died  there 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September  following,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  liis  age  and  twenty-first  of  his  reign. 

What  manner  of  man  the  Conqueror  was  may  be  suffi- 
ciently gathered  from  this  outline  of  his  liistory.  His  cha- 
racter has  been  graphically  sketched  by  the  Saxon  chro- 
nicler from  personal  knowledge — *  For  we  looked  on  him,' 
says  the  writer,  *  and  some  while  lived  in  his  herd  (on  his 
hirede).'  The  feature  that  had  chieflv  impressed  itself 
upon  this  close  obser\'er  was  what  he  calls  his  starkness,  by 
which  he  seems  to  mean  his  unbending  strength  of  will 
and  firmness  or  tenacity  of  purpose.  Three  times  in  the 
course  of  his  description  he  remarks  this.  But  A'hile  he 
v.;is  stark  beyond  all  measure,  and  very  savage  to  those 
who  withstood  him,  the  honest  chronicler  slates,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  that  he  was  mild  to  good  men  who  loved  God, 
and  that  lie  was  a  very  wise  man,  as  well  as  vciy  rich,  and 
more  worthful  and  strong  than  any  of  his  ancestoi*s.  William 
indeed  was  far  from  &ing  all  devil,  any  more  tlian  his 
lather  (Robert  le  Diable\  whom  he  seems  to  have  a  good 
deal  resembled,  and  who  was  complimented  by  his  contem- 
l)orarie8  with  the  epithet  of  the  Magnificent,  as  well  as 
with  the  other  expressive  surname  by  which  he  is  com- 
monly remembered.  With  all  his  ferocity,  William  evinced 
throughout  his  life  a  reverence  both  for  the  ordinances  and 
the  ministers  of  religion;  and,  although  he  would  not 
sufter  either  his  clergy  or  the  pope  to  erect  within  his 
kingdom  an  ecclesiastical  domimon  separate  from  and  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  crown,  he  showed  himself  anxious 
on  all  occasions  to  maintain  the  respectability  of  the  church 
by  promoting  able  men  to  the  chief  places  in  it,  as  well  as 
by  upholding  it  in  its  legal  rights  and  powers.  That  he  was 
eminently  endowed  with  the  qualities,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, that  raise  men  above  their  fellows,  is  abundantly 
])roved  by  what  he  did.  Few  men  have  projected  the  in- 
fluence of  their  genius  across  so  wide  an  expanse  both  of  time 
and  bi)ace  as  the  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in  England. 
In  moral  disposition  William  was  i}assionate  and  ruthless; 
but  he  Joes  not  appear  to  have  been  vindictive,  nor  even, 
])roperly  speaking,  cruel  or  bloodthirsty,  notwithstanding 
the  destructive  character  of  some  of  his  iiiilitary  operations. 
TluMe  was  nothing  weak,  nothing  little  about  this  great 
king.  In  his  latter  days,  the  chronicler  intimates,  he  fell 
into  the  vices  of  avarice  and  greediness ;  but  this  love  of 
money  was  only  one  of  the  forms  assumed  by  his  love  of 
power,  the  natural  passion  of  all  .superior  minds.  So  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  energy  and  ardour  of  his  cha- 
lacter  were  displayed  was  his  passion  for  the  chace.  '  So 
much  he  loved  the  high-deer  {nea  deon,'  naively  writes  the 
Saxon  annalist,  *  as  if  he  had  been  tlieir  father.'  It  is 
])lain  indeed  that  the  deer  and  o\hcv  Jerac  tiuturae  had 
ijuite  as  much  of  his  aflection  as  his  children,  and  some- 
what more  than  his  subjects.  '  He  made  laws,'  says  the 
chronicler,  '  that  whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind,  him 
:iian  should  blind.  As  he  forbade  the  slaying  of  harts,  so 
also  did  he  of  boars.  He  also  decreed  about  hares,,  that 
tlu-y  bhoulil  go  free.*  ^Unon  this  head  see  further  in 
I'oKKsT  Laws,  x.,  358;  and  Wkw  Forkst,  xvi.,  173.) 

The  principal  ])ortion  of  the  laws  of  the  CJonqueror  that 
ha.s  come  down  to  us  consists  of  a  capitulary  which  is  said 
to  have  been  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon  in  an  assembly  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  realm  whom  he  called  to- 
gether about  the  year  1U70.    It  it)  for  the  most  part  a 


selection  of  the  laws  previously  in  force  inlheSaxo 
according  to  their  last  genend  revision  by  Can 
Great.  It  exists  both  in  Latin  and  in  Romance 
French ;  and  the  Latin  venuon,  which  is  preienr< 
history  attributed  to  Ingulphus,  has  usually  been  i 
the  original ;  but  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Who  has 
both  versions  from  better  manuscripts  than  had  bci 
employed,  in  his  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  EngH 
monwealth,'  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  lxxxviU.H 
advanced  some  reasons  for  believing  that  these  la' 
Conqueror  were  most  probably  originally  written 
which  was  the  langu^  in  which  legal  documi 
commonly  drawn  up  in  England  for  some  ages  i 
date.  The  common  statement  that  William  attei 
abolish  the  Englidi  tongue  and  to  substitute  thi 
whether  in  the  courts  of  law  or  in  the  ordinaiy  in) 
of  life,  rests  upon  no  good  authority,  and  is  inca 
with  well-ascertained  facts.  For  an  account  of 
morable  sui*vey  of  the  kin^om  completed  lij  i 
William  in  1086,  see  the  article  Domksday-Book 

The  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  Matilda,  < 
of  Baldwin  V.,  Earl  of  Flanders,  sumamed  thi 
He  married  her  before  he  acquired  the  crown  of 
and  she  died  2nd  November,  1083.  Their  cbUd 
Robert,  whom  his  father  called  Grambaron  (Ro 
and  Courthose  (Shorthose),  who  died  a  prisoof 
castle  of  Cardiff  in  1134;  lUchard,  who  was 
deatli  by  a  stae  in  the  New  Forest ;  Williara,  by ' 
was  sncceedea  on  the  English  throne  ;  Henry,  \ 
ceeded  WilKam ;  Cecilia,  who  became  abbess  oi 
nastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  and  died  (b 
July,  1126 ;  Constance,  who  was  married  to  Alan 
Bret^ne  and  Richmond,  but  died  without  issue ; 
who  (Tied  young  before  the  Conquest ;  Adela,  who 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  by  whom  slic  became  the 
of  Stephen,  king  of  England,  and  who  afterwardi 
veil,  and  died  in  the  nunnery  of  Mareigny  in  Fran 
1137 ;  Guudred,  who  married  William  de  Warreo 
of  Surrey,  and  died  in  childbed  at  Castleacre  ia  \ 
27th  May,  1085 ;  and  Agatha,  who  was  contractti 
phonso.  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  but  died  before  f 
riage.  He  had  also  a  natural  son,  William  de  Pei 
Maud,  daughter  of  Ingelric,  a  Saxon  nobleos 
afterwards  married  RiiniUph  dc  Peveril. 

WILLIAM  II.,  Kinji:  of  England,  sumamed 
French  and  Norman  contemporaries  L"  Hou^e,  sod 
English  The  Red  (meanin;^  the  Kuddy-faced),  «Uc 
thets  the  Latin  chroniclers  have  inaccurately  tru 
not  by  the  proper  term  I\ube/\  but  by  Ajfsi  ' 
means  the  Red-hairedi,  was  the  second  of  the  thr 
viving  sons  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  vkM  1 
Normandy  in  1056.  He  was  educated  under  the 
the  celebrated  Lanfranc,  whom,  in  10G3,  his  fttl 
called  from  his  retirement  at  Bee  to  preside  o* 
newly-founded  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Ch 
whom  he  afterwards,  in  1070,  made  archbishop  of 
bury.  Lanfranc  was  the  young  prince's  iuatnic 
only  in  learning  and  piety,  but  in  the  art  of  ti 
it  was  from  Lanfranc  that  Uufus  received  his 
hood.  He  appears  to  have  been  from  his  bo) 
favourite  of  his  father,  who  saw  reflected  in  hii 
more  of  his  own  character  than  in  his  eldest  j 
thoughtless  and  indolent  Robert.  A  few  days  be 
death,  the  Conqueror,  havini^  assembled  around 
those  of  his  prelates  and  barons  who  were  with 
Rouen,  declared  to  them  that  he  was  willint;  to  l 
dukedom  of  Normandy,  wliich  he  had  received 
ancestors,  to  his  lirst-bbi-n,  but  that  as  for  the  suce 
the  kingdom  of  England,  which  he  had  acquirec 
own  go(xl  sword,  he  would  leave  that  to  (lie  dei 
God.  He  added,  however,  that  he  earnestly  hoped 
fall  to  William ;  and  he  advised  tliat  prince,  who 
sent  (Robert  was  not),  to  repair  immediately  to  1 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  recommeudatoiy 
Archbishop  I^anfranc.  William  lost  no  time  in  sel 
for  the  sea-coast ;  he  heard  of  his  father  having  I 
his  last  as  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Wissa 
Calais,  having  probably  waited  till  he  sliould  be  able 
over  that  news ;  he  concealed  it  however,  after 
landed,  till  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  fort 
Dover,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings,  on  pretended  ordi 
his  father;  he  then  hastened  to  Winchester,  w 
easily  induced  the  master  of  the  royal  treasui^^ 
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have  not  even  assigned  to  him  any  natural  children,  not^ 
withstanding  all  the  licentiousness  that  is  attributed  to  him 
in  general  terms.  The  chroniclen,  who  were  all  eccle- 
siasticf,  have  drawn  his  character  in  the  darkest  colours, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  is  indebted  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  infamy  and  malediction  they  have  heaped  upon 
him  to  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  church,  of  which 
he  was  throughout  his  reign  the  systematic  oppressor  and 
despoiler.  His  conduct  in  regard  to  that  matter  is  detailed 
in  tne  article  Anselm  (ii.  57).  At  the  same  time  it  is  suf- 
ficiently clear  that  neither  as  a  man  nor  as  a  king  did  he 
much  care  for  restraints  of  any  kind  more  than  those  of 
religion.  He  was  not  only  dissolute,  but  rapacious,  crafty, 
unscrupulous,  and  in  the  main  regardless  of  everything 
except  his  own  interests  and  passions.  He  was  also  how- 
ever not  without  some  of  the  better  points  of  his  father  s 
character,  sharing  largely  not  only  in  his  courage  and 
energy,  but  hkewise  in  his  political  talent.  Rufus,  with 
all  his  ruffianism,  too,  had  a  taste  for  some  of  the  true 
splendours  of  civilization,  and  showed  that  he  was  not 
altogether  sunk  in  sensuality  bv  devoting  part  of  his  wealth 
to  architecture,  the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  a  king 
could  in  his  day  do  much  to  encourage.  Besides  other 
erections  of  less  maraificence,  he  was  the  builder  of  the 
first  Westminster  Hall.  The  commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
in  their  Report,  dated  24th  March,  1843,  state  that  'they 
have  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  original  hall  of  King  Wil- 
liam Rufus  occupied  the  same  area  as  the  nresent  building.* 
WILLIAM  (HENRY)  IV.,  king  of  England,  wm  the 
third  son  of  King  George  III.,  and  was  born  at  Bucking- 
ham House,  on  the  21st  of  Aug^ust,  1765.  He  was  placed, 
with  his  elder  brothers,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Frederick  (afterwards  duke  of  York),  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Majendie,  till  the  year  1771,  when  a  separate  establishment 
was  formed  for  the  two  elder  princes,  and  Prince  William 
was  left  at  Kew  with  his  younger  brother  Edward  (after- 
wards duke  of  Kent),  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Bude,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  afterwards  became 

Srivate  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York.  It  having  been 
etermined  that  he  should  enter  the  navy,  he  was,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1779,  rated  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Prince  George,  of  d6  guns,  then  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Digby  at  Spithead.  The  Pnnce  George  soon 
artcr  joined  the  Channel  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  and  in  the  end  of  the  year  sailed  as  one  of 
the  squadron  sent  out  with  Rodney  to  Gibraltar  with  sup- 
plies for  the  garrison.  On  the  passage  out  they  fell  in, 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1780,  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  store- 
ships,  under  the  convoy  of  seven  men-of-war,  and  took 
them  all,  twenty-two  in  number :  the  largest  man-of-war, 
the  Guipuscuano,  of  84  guns,  Rodney  named  the  Prince 
William,  *  in  respect  to  his  royal  highness,  in  whose  pre- 
sence she  had  the  honour  to  be  taken.'  In  this  flrst  anair 
however  in  which  his  royal  highness  met  the  enemy  there 
was  no  fighting.  But  ei^ht  days  after  a  Spanish  squadron 
of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de 
Langara,  was  encountered  off  Cadiz,  and  a  sharp  though 
short  engagement  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
several  of  the  enemy^s  ships  and  the  destruction  or  dis- 
persion of  the  rest.  Rodney,  having  then  proceeded  to  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar  and  thrown  in  his  supplies  to  the  garrison, 
lay  there  for  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time  his 
royal  highness  ot\en  visited  the  rock.  The  Prince  George 
returned  in  the  division  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Digby,  who  was  dispatched  home  with  the  prizes,  and  who 
on  the  passaj:je  fell  ni  with  a  French  convoy  bound  for  the 
Mauritius,  of  which  he  captured  three  store-ships  and  a 
man-of-war ;  and  his  royal  highness  found  himself  again 
in  England  by  the  beginning  of  May. 

Having  made  two  or  three  more  short  cniises  in  the 
Prince  George,  he  then  went  out  a  second  time  to  Gib- 
raltar in  that  ship  in  the  spring  of  1781,  in  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Darby.  After  this  Admiral  Digby, 
with  the  Prince  George  and  three  other  ships,  proceeded 
to  New  York  in  America,  which  he  reached  on  the  24th 
of  August.  While  his  royal  highness  remained  here, 
which  he  did  throughout  the  winter,  lodging  in  the  town, 
it  appears  that  a  plan  was  arranged  by  some  of  the  revo- 
lutionary partisans,  with  the  tanctum  of  Washington,  for 
getting  possession  c^  :   1       the  attempt  was 

never  actually  nuu  wf  1782  he  was,  at 

his  own       u  *hfi  T  f^O 

guns, 


Lord  Keith ;  from  which  however  he  wns  m 
the  king*B  order^  removed  to  the  Barfleiur*  coi 
Sir  Samuel  Hood.  It  was  while  he  was  in  U 
lying  ofiP  Staten  Island,  that  he  made  his  funt  i 
with  Nelson,  at  the  time  commanding  the  A 
gate,  whose  fast  friend  he  ever  afterwards  eo 
the  early  part  of  1783  Sir  Samuel,  now  Lord  i 
with  his  fleet  at  Port  Roval,  Jamaica ;  and  hi 
ness  remained  here  and  at  the  Havannat 
proceeded  in  the  Fortun^e  frigate  on  the  sai 
Hood  for  England,  till  midsummer,  when  he  n 
in  the  Fortun6e,  in  which  he  reached  Spitheai 
of  June.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in 
tour,  on  which  he  set  out  31st  July,  1783,  attend 
Bude  and  Captain  Merrick,  and  in  the  coui 
after  being  jomed  at  Hanover  by  his  brother  F 
styled  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  he  visited  Berfi 
two  young  English  princes  saw  a  great  deal 
the  Great,  Luneburg,  where  they  spent  a  m. 
gen,  Hesse-Cassel,  &c.,  after  which  Prinoe  1 
ceeded  alone  through  Switzeriand  to  Savoy  ai 
and,  after  a  visit  to  Prague,  returned  to  Its 
spent  the  winter.  Having  come  back  to  Enj 
spring  of  1785,  he  was,  after  the  usual  examin 
as  a  lieutenant  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  ap 
lieutenant  of  the  Hebe  fri^te,  in  which  he  soc 
a  voyage  round  the  British  Islands.  In  Api 
royal  highness,  having  previously  risen  to  be 
tenant  of  the  Hebe,  was  removed  to  the  Peg 
ceived  his  commissioR  as  captain.  In  this  a 
after  sailed  to  Newfoundland,  thence  to  Hali 
Scotia,  and  then  to  Antigua,  where  he  four 
Nelson  commanding  on  the  Leeward  Islands 
June,  1787,  he  was  ordered  to  Jamaica,  from 
ever  he  soon  after  took  upon  him  to  return  witl 
tions  to  Halifax :  for  that  irregularity  he  wai 
Quebec,  but,  after  staying  there  a  short  time, 
again  to  take  his  own  course,  and  set  sail  d 
He  arrived  at  Cork  in  December,  but  was  i 
ordered  to  repair  with  his  ship  to  Plymouth;  m 
got  there  he  was  by  another  AdmiraJty  order  a 
bidden  to  quit  that  port  without  permisiioa. 
it  was  directed  that  his  punishment  should  be  1 
Plymouth  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  had  abaen' 
from  his  station  without  orders,  and  then  to  reti 
fax  and  the  West  Indies,  and  to  remain  there  ti 
be  ordered  home.  He  went  out  accordingly  ii 
of  the  Andromeda,  and  remained,  princip«Uy  i 
till  the  spring  of  1789. 

The  disposition  he  had  shown  to  break  throi 
dinaiy  rules  of  discipline,  and  the  impossibili 
found  to  exist  of  imposing  an  adequate  puniil: 
prince  of  the  blood,  probably  led  to  the  determi 
his  royal  highnesses  further  professional  career 
confined  to  a  formal  ascent  through  the  succe«i 
or  nominal  distinctions  of  the  service.  In  Maj 
mediately  after  his  return  home,  he  was  nm 
peerage,  with  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Clarence  a 
drew's  and  Earl  of  Munster ;  and  an  income  of 
year  was  settled  upon  him  by  parliament.  Tht 
after  commanding  for  a  short  time  the  Valiant, 
on  that  ship  being  paid  off  he  was  promoted ' 
of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue ;  he  was  made  rear- 
the  red  in  1703,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1 
admiral  of  the  red  in  1795,  admiral  of  the  Wi 
and  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1801.  During  all  thia 
ever  his  royal  highness  remained  without  en 
living  on  shore  as  a  private  individual  with  M 
with  whom  he  had  formed  a  connection  in  1 
lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  produced  a  family  c 
and  five  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  sonv 
Earl  of  Munster  in  1831,  and  is  since  dead:  t 
son  died  young ;  and  the  eldest  daughter,  Lft 
is  alfO  dead.  Tlie  duke  however  frequently 
in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  wai 
tolerably  fluent  if  not  a  ver}'  elegant  or  logici 
One  of  the  subjects  in  reference  to  which  he  p 
distinguished  himself  was  the  abolition  of  the  i 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  determined  < 
not  a  little  to  the  injury  of  his  popularity  for  a 
From  1797,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
he  usually  resided  at  Bushy  Park. 
In  his  general  politics  the  Duke  of  ChuenM 
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IDe  pftriiinirir  irm  IbM  wife 
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'.he  n?f(jrRi  of 
:  chitfrh,     At 

V  lttielcn*CO[<   ft   fUeCf«- 

tbtf  ctid  of  M^y^  IB^« !(»«  rftinrmeol  of  %^  ird ;• 

SiKilej,  Sir  J%m^  llrahAiii,  I.i0fd  Hipcw,  ftfid  Ih-  duke  of 
RlebmoDd,  on  wn  ftvoirial  diE'rn?iii*r  with  tbrtr  rollei|(uei ; 
tmdt  ioftlty,  on  Ule  illi  of  ifah%  Lord  Grry  {»iiii«|f  And 
Lord  AJtboq^  itlttMitiftlwHl  oflk«  io  oJi)«Mp^e»  of  & 
mkttndtwUwSiijr  wnk  Mr,  CTOontidl  in  rtgud  lo  tlm 
Iiilil  Co»elMi  BUL  Lord  AJthotpe  wwm  indu^  lo  r«ferit 
alter  oKntit  k  »#>i*lff ;  b«l  the  oftbifitfC  li  tittdt»iood  fc^fllLf 
^  '  oaiiidtfu:^  of  the  king ;  lad  on  11^ 

i  ihQti\f  ftlter  Lmd  Althorpt  lisd  Imvh 

emlJ«d  la  th«  Upptf  Eooic  by  Iht  detlh  i:<  hi«  rktl;ftr,  Eifl 
8pei>cer,  ftiid  it  tieevne  ori^eiaftrr  to  Quike  a  new  ftnmnc^ 
tD^nl  wltli  n^^ftrd  lo  bii  oAee  or  lb«  eh&ne<eTk»r«hip  of  um 
ttchmimr,  bii  i!i«|<il3r  ttiil  for  tbt  dnire  of  Weninirtoft, 
and  ^ft£l«d  blhii  b»  coistTiiet  a  new  mifiliiri'.  On  Ihedlli 
aCHeeoibcr  ISb-  RoUmi  Be«l  »fti  fizHtfd  m  1lr«t  1o€d  of 
tbt  %emmijt  tbe  duke  of  Wdfbft^  itlbnlpi  ftferttiiji 
and  tlM  caowtft  wia  eocisplit^  bjr  crtber  PUffiift  bclismfm 
Id  the  Oios^valivfi  m  ■Ml-fffefin  ptrtf.  On  Hit  «tb  iiar^ 
itftRM^n!  iiMdl«nlv«d. 

Thii  ftjianmnait  hcmtm  did  aot  alaiid  bnig;.  On  1b« 
dty  on  wbkli  tba  new  Bonie  oC  C^onmoia  ■aambM, 
rbo  mb  of  Febtmrj,  IBSS,  mifdatcre  w«f»  bi%Utt  m  Ibe 
ijotitkii  of  llii  ifiaatoiliifi  bf  a  mjontr  of  fen  io<f*«, 
ir  bjr  31$  afftintl  3Qi|  anf  oti  tba  tllb  ther  w«ff  ftnifi 
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ilofealed  on  the  acldre>s  by  3i.)i)  a<;ainst  302.  They  main- 
tained the  stnigjrle  for  six  weeks  longer;  but  at  last, 
upon  Ijord  John  Russell  caiiying  a  motion  against  them 
on  the  Irish  tithe  (juestion  (the  famous  appropriation 
clause)  by  a  majority  of  285  to  258,  on  the  7tn  of  April, 
they  resigned  the  next  day.  Tlie  king,  understood  to  be 
now  thoroughly  hostile  to  his  old  friends,  in  vain  attempted 
a  further  resistance;  by  the  18th  the  Reform  pai-ty  were 
atjain  in  power,  with  Lord  Melbourne  as  premier.  But  to 
Lord  Durham,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord 
Ripon,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Grey,  and  Earl  Spencer, 
who,  having  all  belonged  to  the  original  Reform  cabinet, 
had  since  ceased  to  hold  office,  was  now  added  Lord 
Brougham.  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  lasted  for 
the  remainder  of  the  rei^n.  Its  most  important  measures 
were  the  several  municipal  reform  acts.  [Borough.] 
William  IV.  died  at  Windsor,  al\er  a  short  illness,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2()th  of  June,  1837.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Queen  Victoria. 
WILLIAM  III.  of  England.  [Nassau,  House  of.] 
WILLIAM  I.  of  Orange.  [Nassau,  House  of.] 
WILLIAM  of  MALMESBURY.  [Malmesbury,  Wil- 
liam OF.] 
WILLIAM  ofWYKEHAM.  [Wykeham,  William  of.] 
WILLIAM  OF  NEWBURY  (m  I-alin,  Gulielmus  Neu- 
brigensis)  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Birdlington,  in 
113G,  and  to  have  been  properly  called  V/iilium  Little, 
whence  he  sometimes  designates  nimself  Parvus,  or  Petit. 
His  common  name  he  derived  from  the  monastery  of  New- 
bury in  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  pei*sonal  history,  except  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  disappointed  candidate  for  the  bishop- 
ric of  St.  Asaph  on  the  death  of  GeoiFrey  of  Monmouth  in 
1 IGT),  and  that  he  appears  to  have  been  alive  in  1220.  He 
is  known  as  the  author  of  a  Chronicle  of  England,  which 
comes  down  to  the  year  11D7,  and  is  written  in  better 
Latin  than  was  then  common.  It  was  first  printed  in 
12mo.  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  under  the  title  of  *  Gulielmi 
Neubrigensis  Rerum  Anglicarum  Libri  V.'  The  subsequent 
editions  are,  *  Gulielmus  Neubrigensis  de  Rebus  Anglicis, 
cum  notis  J.  Picardi,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1610 ;  and  '  Gulielmi 
Neubrigensis  Historia  sive  Clironica  Rerum  Ane:licarum, 
Libris  quinque,  c  codice  MS.  pervetusto  in  Bibliotheca 
Thomae  Sebnurht,  Bar.  ;  Stiutio  atque  Industria  Th. 
Hearnii,  qui  ei  praeter  Joan.  Picardi  annotationes.  Sec. 
....  suas  adjecit,*  3  vols.  8vo.,  Oxon.  1719.  William  of 
Newbur}'  is  a  keen  castigator  of  the  British  legends  de- 
tailed by  Geoff  rev  of  Monmouth. 

WILLIAMS,  'JOHN,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  was  the  son 
of  Edward  Williams  of  Aber-Conway,  in  Caernarvonshire 
in  Wales,  where  he  was  born  on  the  25th  March,  1582. 
He  received  his  earliest  education  at  the  public  school  at 
Ruthin,  and  entered  a  student  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
on  the  5th  November,  1599.  Connected  with  a  great 
W^elsh  family,  he  was  early  looked  upon  as  one  likely  to 
bring  distinction  on  the  principality.  *  One  thing,*  savs  his 
entertaining  biographer,  Hiicket,  **put  him  to  the  blush 
and  a  little  shame,  that  such  as  had  gigling  spleens  would 
laugh  at  him  for  his  Welsh  tone.  For  those  who  knew 
him  at  his  admission  into  St.  John's  Society,  would  often 
say  that  he  brought  more  Latin  ami  Greek  than  good 
English  with  him.  This  also  plucked  advantage  after  it : 
for  it  made  him  a  very  retired  student,  by  shunning  com- 
pany and  conference,' as  far  as  he  could,  till  he  had  lost  the 
rudeness  of  his  native  dialect.*  His  studious  retirement 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  long  duration.  He  was 
largely  sup])Ued  with  money,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
college  by  a  p\y  life  and  profuse  expenditure.  *  fVom  a 
youth  and  so  upward/  continues  Hacket,  *  he  had  not  a 
list  to  hold  money,  for  he  did  not  only  lay  out  but  scatter, 
spending  all  tliat  he  had,  and  somewliat  for  which  he  could 
be  tmsted.'  Yet  he  was  a  diligent  and  ardent  student. 
He  had  a  i>owerful  memory,  and  great  facility  in  learning 
languages  ami  applying  terms  of  art.  W^hen  he  after- 
wards sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
lawyers  who  professed  a  contempt  for  his  legal  acquire 
ments  endeavoured  to  puzzle  him  with  pedantic  technica- 
lities, it  is  recorded  that  he  used  to  retort,  to  the  mirth  of 
the  whole  court,  by  drawing  upon  his  old  studies  in  scho- 
lastic lotric.  He  reqiiired  little  rest,  and  three  hours  of 
sleep  contented  liim.  *  He  surrendered  up  his  whole  time 
to  dive  into  the  immense  well  of  knowleage  that  hath  no 


bottom.  He  read  the  best,  he  heard  the  best,  lie  conienc . 
with  the  best,  excribed,  committed  to  memory,  diffputed: 
he  had  some  work  continually  upon  the  loom.  And  though 
he  never  did  so  much  in  this  unwearied  indartxr  m  him- 
self desired,  he  did  far  more  than  all  that  did  hignlj  vahie 

him  could  expect AJl  perceived  that  t 

fellowship  was  a  garland  too  little  for  his  nesd,  >nd  thit  he 
that  went  his  pace  would  quickly  go  farther  than  St  JcM 
walks.*  In  1605  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arti.  Hi 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  1609,  accepting  a  unaU  firiw 
in  Norfolk,  and  m  1611  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectofyif 
Grafcon  Regis  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the  same  jm 
the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  greatness  was  l«d  fay  Is 
being  chosen  chaplain  to  the  lord  chancellor  Enrto. 
He  had  been  able  to  secure  the  favourable  notice  of  X% 
James  by  his  conduct  in  relation  to  a  slight  ^^tpAe  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  university  of  Cambrid^;  lad 
his  new  office,  ^  a  nest  for  an  eagle,*  as  Haoket  edb  it  gsw 
liim  such  access  to  the  royal  person  as  enaUcd  Urn  to 

Srofit  by  the  favourable  impression.  *  The  jdHph&a  tm- 
erstooa  the  soil  upon  whicn  he  had  set  hislm,tatit 
was  rich  and  fertile,  able  with  good  tendance  ioyiddt 
crop  after  the  dimensions  of  his  desires.*  Fortunat(ri][  fcr 
himself,  he  refused  the  offer  of  remaining  in  his  dinhncy 
underBacon— perhaps  Ills  worldly  shrewdness  taugtitln 
that  the  soil  was  undermined  beneath. 

Having  been  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinaiTto 
the  king,  in  1610,  he  preached  before  James  at  TbeofaiUi, 
and  the  sermon  was  printed  by  comnpand  of  his  ouufl^* 
who  soon  afterwards  gave  him  the  rich  deanery  of  9» 
bury.  But  James  could  only  issue  his  favours  through  ok 
channel ;  and  desiring  to  befriend  Williams,  recoonnendftf 
him  to  seek  the  patronage  of  Buckingham.  He  sdoptri 
the  friendly  hint,  and  acted  the  part  of  apostle  in  recond- 
ing  the  conscience  of  the  favounte's  Roman  Catholic  Mil 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Of  a  paper,  containing  III 
elements  of  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Church  of  Enghifc 
which  he  drew  up  on  this  occasion,  twenty  copies  wen 
printed  by  order  of  the  king.  It  was  by  the  sdviee  of  Wil- 
liams that  Buckingham  adopted  the  bold  prcjfsot  of  sseri- 
ficiug  Bacon  to  savehimself  from  public  indignation.  Thf 
project  was  more  successful  than  ordinary  huBsn  fofendtt 
could  have  anticipated,  and  though  it  was  sn  unpopiutf 
measure  to  renew  the  practice  of  committing  the  fpxti 
seal  to  the  handsof  an  ecclesiastic,  the  favourite*s  gntitudt 
overcame  his  caution.  Williams  was  sworn  in  as  lord  keeper 
on  the  loth  July,  1G21.  In  the  same  month  he  wssnsdc 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  desnm 
of  Westminster  (in  which  he  had  been  installed  in  IQSQ 
and  the  rectory  of  Wal^^ravc  in  commendam.  He  H- 
naged  to  presen'e  possession  of  so  many  ecclesiastical  pn- 
fennents,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Heylyn's  remark,  *he«a 
a  perfect  diocese  within  himself,  as  being  bishop,  dcsn, 
prebend,  residentiaiy,  and  parson,  all  at  once.*  Bacon  m 
not  the  only  person  on  whose  ruin  Williams  desired  to  mi; 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  have  Archbiiho| 
Abbot  deprived  of  his  office,  on  account  of  his  hanng  s^ 
cidentally  shot  Lord  Zouch's  deer-keeper.  [Abbot.1  ItM 
part  of  Vvilliams  s  policy  to  employ,  with  the  va&t  funaswfaidl 
were  at  his  command,  a  crowd  of  court  spies,  whose  illlb^ 
mation  he  turned  to  his  own  advantage.  When  the  Ms^ 
quis  Inoiosa,  the  Spanish  .ambassador,  had  succeeded  il 
temfying  James  into  the  behef  that  he  was  a  prisoner ii 
the  hands  of  Buckingham,  W^illiams  was  able  to  inform  te 
favourite  of  the  cause  of  the  king's  altered  conduct,  sod  If 
suggest  a  remedy.  Buckingham  however  appears  to  hafi 
soon  enteilained'a  fear  that  the  lord  keeper  wasacuuiii^ 
too  great  a  share  of  independent  power,  and  his  rum  TO 
resolved  on.  I^ud,  whom  he  was  the  first  to  patnMWS 
liad  also  become  his  deadly  enemy,  and  when  he  perceircd 
tliat  the  keeper  was  sinking,  *he  sliunncd  him,*  says  Hae 
ket,  *  as  the  old  Romans,  in  their  .superstition,  walked  aloof 
from  that  soil  which  was  blasted  with  thunder.'  Lsufi 
tell-tale  diary  is  full  of  ominous  dreams  about  Williams^  ia 
which  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  In  the  meantinc 
Buckingliam  himself  sunk  in  tlie  favour  of  James,  and  V^ 
liams  remained  lord  keeper  till  the  accession  of  Cbaiks 
when,  in  October,  1G2G,  he  was  deprived  of  his  oS/bl 
Williams  was  ordered  not  to  continue  in  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Ijords,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidstsi 
He  retained  his  place  on  tlie  bench  of  bishops*  and,  aibr 
as  his  High  Church  principles  would  permit,  supported  the 
popular  cause,  and  exerted  himself  in  promoting  the  PMi- 
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tion  to  the  great  design  of  teaching  the  gospel,  to  intro- 
duce among:  the  heathen  the  arts  of  civilized  society.  In 
October,  1816,  Williams  married  Miss  Mary  Chauner,  who 
proved  an  invaluable  coadjutor  in  his  future  labours ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  November  following  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
in  company  with  several  other  missionaries,  embarked  for 
Sydney,  whence  after  a  short  stay  they  proceeded,  after 
calling  at  New  Zealand,  to  Eimeo,  one  of  the  Society 
Islands,  which  they  reached  exactly  twelve  months  after 
leaving:  London.  Here  they  remained  for  some  months, 
Mr.  Williams  assisting  the  missionaries  previously  stationed 
there,  and  perfecting  himself  in  the  Tahitian  language. 
During  this  time  he  also  made  the  iron-work  for  a  small 
vessel  which  the  missionaries  were  building  for  Pomare, 
king  of  Tahiti.  After  a  time  a  party  of  the  missionaries, 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  removed  to  Huahine, 
another  island  of  the  same  group,  where  they  were  very 
jjladly  received  by  the  natives.  The  fame  of  their  arrival 
brought  visitors  from  the  surrounding  islands,  and  the  ur- 
gent solicitations  of  Tamatoa,  king  of  Raiatea  (the  Ulitea 
of  Captain  Cook),  induced  Messrs.  Williams  and  Threlkeld 
to  remove  to  that  island,  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
central  of  the  Society  group.  Its  population  was  at  that 
time  about  1300,  but  its  political  influence  was  far  greater 
than  might  be  expected  from  its  population,  and  its  prin- 
cipal chiefs  received  divine  honours,  as  well  as  civil  alle- 
giance and  tribute,  from  the  neighbouring  isles.  'From 
time  immemorial,' observes  Mr.  Prout,  'this  island  had 
been  the  focus  and  source  of  the  abominable  idolatries 
which  had  darkened,  demoralized,  and  destroyed  the  in- 
habitants of  its  own  and  the  surrounding  shores.  Here 
were  to  be  found  the  types  of  the  manifold  usages,  even 
the  most  debasing  ana  cruel,  which  had  become  the  cus- 
toms of  the  race  ;  here  were  the  archives  of  their  religious 
lej]:ends ;  the  temple  and  altar  of  Oro,  the  Mars  and 
!\Toloch  of  the  Soutn  Seas ;  and  tliis  had  been  the  theatre 
of  more  sanguinaiy  deeds  than  were  to  be  found  in  the 
dark  records  of  all  the  other  islands  around  it.  Hither 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  had  been  brought  from  near 
and  distant  shores  to  be  offered  in  the  blood-stained  marai 
of  Opoa.*  Upon  this  interesting  island  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  first  proclaimed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who,  with  Pomare  and  nineteen  otlier  Tahitians,  had  been 
accidentally  driven  thither  in  a  storm ;  and  the  inhabitants 
had  received  their  instruction  so  well  as  to  be  exceedingly 
desirous  of  obtaining  missionaries  for  themselves.  While 
however  the  people  were  willing  to  adopt  Christianity  as  a 
national  religion,  and  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  its 
teiifhers,  Mr.  Williams  found  their  moral  condition  to  be 
extremely  debased,  and  their  idleness  apparently  inveterate. 
They  were  also  so  scattered  over  the  island  as  to  render 
collective  instruction  almost  impossible.  It  was  indeed 
evident  that  their  habits  must  be  entirely  remodelled  be- 
fore the  missionaries  could  hope  to  prosecute  their  labours 
with  success.  Without  neglectintjthe  primary  object  of  his 
mission,  Williams  induced  the  Raiateans  to  collect  them- 
selves to  one  spot,  and  to  build  habitations  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  a  chapel  and  school-house.  For  his  own  use  he 
erected  a  comfortable  house  in  the  English  fctyle,  present- 
ing a  model  to  which  the  natives  were  encouraged  to  look 
both  in  its  structure  and  conveniences,  and  in  the  furniture 
with  which  it  was  adorned:  almost  everj'thing  being  done 
by  his  own  hands.  The  natives  were  thus  taught  not  only 
to  ai)preciate  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  but  to  obtain 
them  for  themselves,  by  constructing  houses  with  two  or 
more  apartments,  with  wooden  floors,  framed  walls  plas- 
tered with  coral  lime,  thatched  roofs,  well-stocked  gardens, 
tables,  chairs,  sofas,  and  bedsteads  with  turned  legs,  carpets, 
and  hangintrs.  Tliey  were  also  instructed  in  boat-building, 
and  their  diligence  and  ingenuity  were  excited  by  judicious 
rewards  in  the  form  of  nails,  hinges,  and  other  useful  ar- 
ticles which  the  missionarit^s  procured  from  England.  Pro- 
ceedincr  cautiously,  first  to  make  the  natives  feel  their 
necessities,  and  then  to  put  them  in  the  right  way  for  sup- 
l)lying  them,  the  missionaries  were  at  length  gratified  by  a 
request  to  attend  a  meeting  convened  by  the  natives  ior 
the  purpose  of  improving  their  social  condition  by  the 
establishment  of  legal  marriage.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
rebut  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the 
missionaries,  of  substituting  a  despotism  of  which  they  were 
the  heads  for  that  previously  existing  under  the  chiefs. 
The  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  such  is  in  the  lucid 
and  circumstantial  statements  contained  in  such  works  as 


those  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article;  rt 
which  bear  the  most  undeniable  intemil  evidenc 
cerity  and  truth,  and  which  hare  been  corrdbc 
several  persons  whose  testimony  stands  clear  of  tbc 
suspicion  of  partiality.  In  May,  1820,  apon  the 
of  tne  opening  of  a  new  chapel  at  Raiatea,  at  wl 
than  2400  persons  were  present,  a  complete  codt 
was  established  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  and ! 
from  those  previously  introduced  in  otner  islas 
South  Seas  in  the  important  point  of  the  introd 
trial  by  juiy.  An  efficient  executive  govemineB' 
organized,  everjrthing  l)ein^  done  l>y  the  nidtire 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  their  ii 
Being  deurous  of  extending  to  others  the  bene 
they  eijoyed  themselves,  the  Raiateans  formed  an 
missionary  societ3r,  which  was  supported  by  libc 
tions  of  such  articles  as  they  had  learned  to  n 
sale  ;  and  Mr.  Williams  laid  the  foundation  of  nd 
mercial  wealth  by  teaching  the  people  to  cultmA 
and  the  su^r-cane,  and  to  prepare  sugar  forfti 
With  this  view  he  constructed  a  sugar-mill,  the 
which  were  turned  in  a  lathe  formea  by  his  own 
The  benevolence  which  prompted  Williams 
exertions  could  not  rest  content  within  the  narrov 
Raiatea  and  such  places  as  mi^ht  be  reached  I 
occasional  boat-voyages.  The  intelligence  recei 
time  to  time  from  other  islands  ^ve  him  a  stro 
to  extend  the  peaceful  conquest  in  which  he  had 
distinguished  a  part,  and  he  perceived  that  nothti 
much  wanted  for  the  political  advantaxj^e  of  the 
communities  at  the  mission  stations  as  a  market 
produce  and  a  ready  means  of  communication 
He  therefore  conceived  that  if  a  small  ship  wen 
nently  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  missionaries, 
tend  greatly  to  facilitate  their  labours  for  the  ( 
religious  elevation  of  the  islanders.  Althou^  not  \ 
in  these  views  by  the  directors  of  the  Soaety,  h 
fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  scheioe 
determuied  to  undertake  a  verv  heavy  peconiaty  r 
bility,  rather  than  abandon  his  project.  He  fj 
visited  S3'dney  about  the  commencement  of  1622;  i 
chased  a  schooner  of  ft^m  eighty  to  ninety  toni,  ct 
•  Endeavour,'  in  the  hope  that  the  Society  wwA 
full  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  share  ther 
bility  of  the  purchase.  He  also  made  arrangen 
promoting  the  rising  commerce  of  the  isdands,  andi 
with  several  cows,  calves,  and  sheep,  presented 
Thomas  Brisbane,  governor  of  New  South  Wales 
use  of  the  chiefs  and  missionaries.  In  Julv,  1823,  ^ 
sailed  from  Raiatea  in  the  *  Endeavour,^  for  the 
Islands,  calling  at  the  mission-station  of  Aitutt 
which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect  a  long-e 
scheme  for  the  discovery  of  the  island  ofRarotong 
was  then  only  known  to  the  missionaries  by  the 
a  few  of  its  natives  upon  other  islands.  Failing  if 
attempt,  he  visited  Mangaia  and  some  other  islam 
length,  as  is  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  1 
sionary  Enterprises,'  he  discovered  the  desire 
which  is  the  finest  and  most  populous  of  tin 
group.  Leaving  a  native  teacher  there,  with  a  p 
sending  further  assistance,  the  'Endeavour'  shortij 
to  Raiatea,  whence  she  soon  sailed  upon  anothe 
tion  to  Rurutu  and  Rimatara.  Small  as  the  vessi 
such  a  purpose,  the  indefatigable  missionary'  was 
for  a  more  distant  expedition  to  the  Navigators' ; 
islands,  when  his  projects  were  suddenly  checks 
himself  was  involved  in  most  painful  embarrassi 
the  intelligence  that  certain  interested  merchanti 
cured  the  enactment  of  fiscal  regulations  by  the 
of  New  South  Wales,  which  greatly  impedetl  the 
ment  of  trade  from  the  South  Sea'  Islands,  and 
the  retention  of  the  *  Endeavour '  hopeless.  At 
time  he  received  intelligence  from  England  that 
tore  of  the  Society  disapproved  of  the  steps  he  1 
with  regard  to  the  ship,  they  having  a  very  com 
jealousy  of  an}1hing  that  could,  even  in  appear 
part  a  worldly  character  to  their  proceedingii. 
thus  compellecl  to  send  the  ship,  laden  with  f  He  i 
ketable  produce  that  he  could  collect,  to  Sydi 
orders  for  the  sale  of  both  ship  and  cargo.'  G 
as  he  felt  this  disappointment,  he  did  not  abi 
favourite  design,  but  only  allowed  it  to  remain  in 
for  a  time,  while  he  devoted  his  energies  to  Kllia^ 
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church,  mvn  eminent  for  thtfli  iicit'ntit^t:  att&inti*  ; 

uome  of  the  Tiolniity.  Tlie  Moeitty  of  the  humlv)- 
dj!43ie«iting  miaMona.ry  was  sought  by  mjmy  who  1 
accustomed  to  view  eudi  proceed in^;^  as  those 
liad  narnit^d  as  Utopia.!*  and  fanatital,  Ar»d  ni*ny  ' 
nations  were  made  through  him  to  jud  the  genwiu  rmjii  im 
of  the  misftiotij  as  well  us  tho*e  Hpeciiil  object**  which  the 
Society  prefeiTed  leaving  under  hb  intlividtml  management, 
sueh  as  hb  clierisbed  project  of  protuiifig  a  miBaionary 
slwp.  Of  fhe  universality  of  thiJi  (ntefe%t  an  idea  may  bts 
fonned  Irom  the  fact  that  of  ihe  three  »uccc*»ive  edition* 
of  the  work,  publli^hed  in  di  fie  rent  Ibrms^  of  which  the 
firtt  WA^  charged  twelve  ^hillings»  and  the  la«t  only  two 
jihilhngs  and  sixpence^  3H,000  copies  were  sold  in  tive 
ycaw.  Rereniiig  to  Prout's  *  Memoirs'  for  many  other 
pleasing  illustrationH  of  Ihe  effect  produced  Ijy  thi* 
volnme*  wi  v,  ell  a;*  by  Williams*  s  personal  appeab,  it  may  l>e 
staltjd  thalt  having  siibmiftcd  to  the  common  cauneil  of 
the  city  of  London  bis  ideas  of  ihe  imirortanec  of  thi"  ex- 
pedition lie  was  about  to  uudertalve,  in  a  commercial  p^irit 
of  view,  that  bitdy  nnanimoii»*ly  vottxl  &  mm  of  M}L  to- 
wards its  supporh  Kt>r  this*  purpose  alone  ixbout  4000^, 
were  aubscnbed,  with  winch  th*3  *  Camden  '  was  pun^haaed, 
repaired,  and  fitted  out*  and  on  the  llth  of  April.  183S, 
she  sailed  from  Gravesend,  with  Mr*  mid  Mm,  wilhairia, 
and  iixteeo  other  misjiionarieftand  ini^Homuic*"  wiv<ri^  wb^ 
>^ere  to  be  left  at  lli«ir  re^pi-etive  station*. 

After  a  short  »tay  &t  th<-  Cape  of  G'<-^-^  T'  and  an- 
other at  Sydney » the  *  Canuten  *  made  fui  t4,  Wil^ 
liams*  vbitVd  maov  of  the  surrounding  i-,»j<Tirj ;,  ihrn  sailed 
to  Itarotonira,  and  iub»equently  to  Tahiti,  Kaiatea,  and 
gthej^oftbt  Society  ^up,  ^^heiice  the  *  Uamden '  again 
itailcd  for  Samo%  tlic  devoted  iiiis«>ioimry  hoping  at  la^t 
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to  cany  out  his  long-cherished  design  of  visiting  the 
inlands  yet  farlher  westward,  where  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  savages.  The  expe- 
dition was  proceeding  successfully,  and  had  reached  the 
New  Hebiidos,  when,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1839,  a 
party  from  the  ship  landed  at  Dillon's  Bay,  in  the  island  of 
Erromanga,  where  the  natives,  irritated,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  by  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  that  had  previously  visited  the  island,  attacked  them, 
and  murdered  Air.  Williams,  then  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  intending  to  become 
a  missionary  to  the  Marquesas.  The  intelligence  of  the 
melancholy  event  produced  the  most  intense  excitement 
both  in  the  numerous  islands  where  the  apostolic  labours 
of  Williams  had  been  performed,  and  in  his  native  countr}% 
and  tiie  universal  esteem  which  his  character  had  obtained 
called  forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  respect  and  regret. 
Such  remains  of  the  body  of  Williams  as  could  be  subse- 
(picntly  procured  (the  greater  portion  liavinfj  been  de- 
vourecf  by  the  cannibals  of  Erronianira)  were  interred  at 
Apia,  in  the  island  of  Upolu.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  benevolent  work  to  which  Williams  devoted 
his  life  h.is  not  been  checked  by  his  untimely  end,  but  that 
even  upon  the  very  island  on  which  he  fell  tiie  truths  of 
Christianity  hfive  since  been  received  with  gladness. 

Of  the  character  of  Williams  it  is  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt to  form  an  estimate  in  this  brief  notice.  To  com- 
prehend his  sell^enying  zeal,  his  unconquerable  peise- 
verance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philanthropic  objects  of  his 
mission,  the  universality  of  his  talents  as  an  agent  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  benevolence  which  marked  liis  public  .and 
private  actions,  it  is  necessary  to  peruse  the  circumstantial 
narrative  of  his  *  Missionary  Enterprises,'  a  book  replete 
with  interest  even  to  those  who  do  not  duly  appreciate  the 
motives  which  actuated  him  and  his  coadjutors.  Much 
additional  information  upon  these,  a.s  well  as  more  purely 
personal  history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  *  .Memoirs  * 
recently  ])ublislied  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Prout, 
of  Halstead ;  while  the  *  Alaiiyr  of  Erromanga,'  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  presents  at  once  an  eloquent  trib^ite 
to  his  memory  and  an  impressive  exposition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  noble  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself. 
WILLIAMS,  ROGER.  [Rhodk  Island.] 
WILLIAMSBURG.  [Virginia.] 
WILLIAMSON,  SIR  JOSEPH,  a  statesman  of  the  reign 
of  (Charles  II.,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Ja*^eph  Williamson, 
rector  of  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland.  He  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, while  yet  a  boy,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  or  secretary 
to  Mr.  Richard  Tolson,  member  of  parliament  forCocker- 
nio'.ith,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  patron  to  Dr. 
Busl)y,  the  head  nui-ster  of  Westminster  School,  he  went 
iVom  his  service  to  that  school.  His  assiduity  and  talent 
;;ained  for  him  a  recommendation  from  Dr.  Busby  to  Dr. 
Langbaine,  the  provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxtbrd,  by 
whom  he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  tliat  college. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  l()J33,  and  innnediatcly  after 
wunt  to  France  as  tutor  to  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  was  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Langbaine.  He  was  ailerwards  elected 
a  follow  of  Queen's  College,  and  in  ICTiT  betook  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree. 

After  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir 
Edward  Nieholas,  secietary  of  state,  and  on  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas  being  succeeded  hy  Loixl  Arlinijton,  he  be- 
irame  secretary  to  the  latter.  He  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Arlington  keeper  of  the  State  Paper  Office  in  AVhitehall. 
In  1GG7  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council 
in  ordinary,  and  received  the  honour  of  kniijhthnod.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  plenijK>ientiaries,  together  with  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  and  Sir  Leolinc  Jenkin**,  at  the  treaty  of 
(Cologne.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1G74,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  Lord  Arlington,  to  whom, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  paid  G(KK)/.  in 
order  to  succeed  him.  He  was  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced into  the  privy  council.  The  period  during  whicli  Sir 
.Toseph  Williamson  wtis  bccretaiy  of  state  was  one  of  sub- 
servience by  Charles  II.  to  the  interests  of  France,  with 
whifji  power  he  entered  into  secret  alliances,  and  of  fears 
in  the  nation  of  the  introduction  of  popery  into  England. 
Sir  .Joseph  Williamson  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
the  fear  ai;d  (  \eitement  caused  by  the  celebrated  Popish 
l)lot.  lie  was  c«)mmittcd  to  the  Tower  by  the  order 
(»f  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of  November, 
IG7K   on   a   clnrge  of  r:;nntinir  commissions  to   Poinsh  j 


officers,  but  he  was  released  1w  the  kin^  on 
day.  On  the  9th  of  February  ioUowins:  he  n 
secretaryship  of  state,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sunderland.  In  December,  1679,  he  married  tl 
Clifton,  widow  of  Henry,  Lord  O'Brien,  and  idtti 
heiress  to  Charles  Stuart,  duke  of  Richmond,  b; 
acquired  larjere  property  and  the  hereditary  offii 
steward  of  Greenwich.  Sir  Joseph  Williams 
1701,  and  his  wife  in  the  vear  following.  Hi 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  heraldic  manuscnpls 
moirs  relating'  to  his  foreiirn  negotiations  to  Q 
lege,  Oxford  ;  and  he  left  9000/.  Vor  tlie  purpoi 
ing  a  mathematical  school  at  Rochester,  by  i 
he  had  been  frequently  returned  to  parliamea 
sat  also  several  times  for  Thetford.  In  the  yc 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Sir  Joseph  Williarnson  appears  to  have  ben 
and  respectable  public  servant,  who,  in  those  ti; 
not  have  risen  from  so  humble  a  beginning  to  thi 
situation  of  secretary  of  state,  without  posseas 
for  business,  or  without  some  talents  lor  e 
Evelyn  ^ives  a  disparaging  account  of  him,  froa 
following  is  an  extract.  Having  mentioned  h 
ment  as  secretaiy  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  he  p 
*  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  now  Lord  Arlington,  succe< 
liamson  is  transferred  to  him,  who,  loving  liis 
than  business,  though  sufficiently  able  had  he  a] 
self  to  it,  remitted  all  to  his  man  AVilJiamson 
short  time  let  him  into  the  secret  of  alfain^  I 
lordship  himself  told  me,  there  was  a  kind  of  r 
advance  him ;  and  so  by  his  subtlety,  dexteritv,  a 
tion,  he  got  now  to  be  principal  hccretary,  absol 
Arlington's  creature,  and  ungrateful  enough.  . 
Sir  Joseph  was  a  musician,  could  play  at  Jen  c 
exceeding  formal,  a  severe  master  to  his  servi 
inward  with  my  I-ord  O'Brien,  that,  after  a  few 
that  gentleman's  death,  he  married  his  widow,  i 
sister  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  brou 
noble  fortune.  Twas  thought  they  lived  not  ki 
marriage  as  they  did  before.  She  was  much  ew 
marrying  so  meanly,  being  herself  allied  to 
family.*    (Evelyirs  Diary,  ii.,  3i>4.) 

WILLIBROl).       rWlLBRORD.] 

WILLIS,  THOIVIAS,  was  born  at  Great  Bedwii 
shire,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1621.  He  receiw 
education  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  the  pai 
Saints,  Oxford,  and  in  1030  he  was  admitted  a  tt 
Christ  Church.  He  look  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1G39 
of  M.A.  in  1642.  The  civil  war  havintr  broken  o 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  Charles.  He  iloi-s  n( 
however  to  have  been  actively  engaured,  and  he  t 
attention  to  medicine,  and  took  his  desTree  of  B.M 
He  then  commenced  practice  in  Oxford,  and,  JU 
cuhtom  of  medical  men  in  his  ilay,  iv gidarly  kejit  i 
market.  He  lived  in  a  honse  opposite  Mertor 
and  being  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  episcop 
of  England,  he  opened  a  roinn  in  his  hoisse  fo 
formance  of  divine  service  accordinir  to  the  ritu 
church.  His  loyalty  and  attachment  to  episci>| 
not  unrewarded  at  tfie  Restonition  :  he  was  appoi 
leian  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  nn 
IGGO.  He  soon  alter  received  the  dejrree  of 
1659  he  publi««hed  his  first  work,  entitled  *  Diatn 
prior  agit  de  Fei-mentatione,  de  Febribus  alter 
cessit  Dissertatio  Epistolica  de  Urinis,'  the  Hai 
12mo.  In  this  work  he  shows  hiniM^lf  to  be  c 
chemical  physicians  of  his  day,  and  a  follower  ol 
trines  of  Sylvius  de  la  Boe.  Mixed  up  w  ith  a  sro 
sound  observation,  the  most  absurd  views  with 
the  action  of  medicine  and  the  caus<>sof  the  phe 
disease  arc  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  He  was  t 
successful  as  an  anatomist,  and  in  1(JG4  puhii!»he 
work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  *  Cerebri  Ana 
accessit  nervonim  descriptio  et  usu-^,'  Ix>ndon,  4tt 
work  he  gave  a  new  method  of  dis^ectini;  the  br 
much  more  accurate  account  of  its  anatomy  than 
previously  done.  This  book  contains  the'  srerm 
modern  views  of  the  physioloin*  of  the  brain 
Jidopted  by  phrenoloiirists'.  Willis  referred  the 
common  sense  to  the  eojpus  striatum  ;  the  imag 
supposed  had  a  locality  in  the  corpus  callosum 
mory  its  scat  in  the  cineritions  matter  of  the  br 
cerppcilum  he   believed  controlled  involuntan 
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he  relumed  to  resule  in  liis  native  country,  ftn<l  preached 
the  doctrines  of  tlie  Reformation  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  He 
distineruished  himseh*  as  a  controversiaHst,  and  carried  on 
a  debate  with  the  principal  champions  of  Catholicism  in 
Scotland.  In  1559  ne  was  cited,  along  with  other  reformers, 
to  answer  for  the  opinions  promulgated  by  him,  and  was  out- 
lawed for  not  appearing,  a  circumstance  attributed  with 
apparent  justice  to  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Mary  the 
Queen  Regent.  He  now  rose  in  popularity ;  large  masses  of 
people  flocked  to  hi ^  ministrations ;  and  as  the  head  of  a 
I^arty  he  became  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  proposal  by  the  humbled  Regent,  that  the  Romish 
as  well  as  the  I^otestant  service  might  be  placed  at  the 
option  of  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  four  ministers 
appointed  to  assist  the  council  of  government  on  the  depo- 
flition  of  the  Recent.  In  1561  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
*  superintendanfs*  who  succeeded  to  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
Catholic  bibhops.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  England,  but  was  moderator  of  several  Gene- 
ral Assemblies  in  Scotland  from  1563  to  1568.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known. 

(Wodrow,  Biographical  Collections  printed  for  the 
Maitland  Cntb.  pp.  99-116,  449-453.) 

WILLOUGHBY,  SIR  HUGH.  The  history  of  this  un- 
fortunate voyager  is  very  obscure.  A  portrait  is  shown  at 
Wollaton  Hall  in  Nottinghamshire  (an  antient  seat  of  the 
Willoughbies  of  Risby  in  Derbyshire)  as  that  of  Sir  Hugh. 
Collins  conjectures  that  *  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  Knt.,  of 
Risby  in  Derbyshire,  grandson  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby, 
who  died  in  1528,  by  his  son  William,  who  died  before  his 
father,  was  the  voyager.'  If  this  conjecture  be  correct. 
Sir  Hugh  was  the*  son  of  William,  by  his  wife  Helena, 
daujrhter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Egerton,  of  Wrine 
Hall  in  the  county  of  Chester,  and  had  himself  a  son 
Henry  (created  a  baronet  by  James  I.  in  June,  1611),  by 
his  wife  Johanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Strelly,  Knt. 

Clement  Adams,  in  his  narrative  of  Chancellor's  voyage, 
mentions  Sir  Hugh  in  these  terms:— *  To  which  office  and 
place  [commander  of  the  expedition  iitted  out  by  the  mer- 
chants adventurers  in  1553^,  although  many  men  (and 
some  of  them  void  of  expenence)  offered  themselves,  yet 
one  Sir  Hugh  Willoughbie,  a  most  valiant  gentleman  and 
well  bom,  very  earnestly  requested  to  have  that  care  and 
command  committed  unto  him ;  of  whom  before  all  others, 
both  by  reason  of  his  goodly  personage  (for  he  was  of  a 
tall  stature)  as  also  for  his  smgular  skill  in  the  services  of 
war,  the  company  of  merchants  made  greatest  accoimt;  so 
that  at  the  last  Ihev  concluded,  and  made  choice  of  him 
for  the  governor  of  this  voyage,  and  appointed  to  him  the 
admiral,  with  authority  and  command  over  all  the  rest.* 
'Diis  appointment  was'  confirmed  in  a  licence  to  discover 
strange  countries  from  the  king  Edward  VI.,  of  which  a 
MS.  copy  is  contained  in  a  volume  ( Faustina,  C.,ii.)  of  the 
Cotton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  only  narrative  of  this  voyage  that  we  have  been  able 
to  discover  is  that  contained' in  the  first  volume  of  Hak- 
hiyt,  purporting  to  be  the  journal  of  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby himself,  and  incidental  notices  in  Clement  Adams  s 
account  of  Chancellor's  adventures,  and  in  the  voyages  of 
■Burrcmgh  and  Jenkinson  in  1756,  in  the  same  collection. 
Am  on  JT  the  Cotton  MSS.  already  alluded  to  (Otho,  E.,  viii.) 
there  is  a  list  of  the  three  ships  fitted  out  for  the  expe- 
<lition,  and  of  the  names  and  offices  of  all  persons  em- 
barked in  them  ;  and  a  journal  of  the  voyage  from  the  10th 
of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  1553.  It  has  been  much 
injured  by  fire,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  it  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  what  is  printed  in  Hakluyt's  work.  It 
:ii)pcars  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Michael  Lok.  Pur- 
chas  (vol.  iii.,  p.  463)  mentions  *  a  will  of  Gabriel  Wil- 
loughby, his  kinsman,  subscribed  by  Sir  Hugh,  which  will 
I  now  have,  and  keep  as  a  relic  of  that  worthy  discoverer.' 

The  expedition  of  which  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  ap- 
pointed commander  was  fitted  out  by  *  the  mystery  and 
comjmny  of  merchants  adventurers  for  the  discovery  of 
regions,' dominions,  islands,  and  ])Iaces  unknown/  whose 
governor  was  Sebastian  Cabot.  It  consisted  of  three  ves- 
wls: — the  Bona  Speianza,  of  12()  tons,  conmianded  by  Sir 
Huirh  Willouphby,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  captain,  with  a 
ma.ster  and  mate,  and  3()  seamen ;  the  lulward  Bonaventura, 
Richard  Chancellor,  ])ilot- major  of  the  fleet,  captain,  of 
160  tons,  with  a  master  and  mate,  minister,  surgeon,  and 
50  seamen  ;  and  the  Bona  Confidentia,  of  iX)  tons,  under  a 
master  and  mate,  with  22  seamen.    The  vessels  were  vie  • 


tualled  for  £fleeh  montlu.  Six  merchants  embarked  tn 
the  admiral's  ship,  nine  in  the  pilot-minors,  and  three  in 
the  third  vessel.  The  entire  direction  of  the  adventun 
was  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve.  The  council  consisted 
of  the  admiral  and  pilot -m^or,  the  masters  of  the  thrtt 
vessels,  the  minister,  three  merchants,  and  the  three  matoi' 
mates. 

The  expedition  suled  from  Deptford  on  the  lOth  of  Mi|, 
1553,  but  was  detained  in  the  nver  and  off  the  coast  bf 
baffling  winds  till  the  23rd  June.  It  fell  in  with  the  N» 
wegian  coast  some  way  south  of  the  Host  Islands,  on  the 
14th  of  July.  On  the  30th  of  July,  while  beariof^  npfv 
Wardhus,  east  of  the  North  Cape,  and  the  most  eaitoif 
station  of  the  Danes  in  Finmark,  the  reasels  were  sepanted 
by  a  storm.  Next  day  the  Bona  Speranza  and  the  Bona  Cob- 
fidentia  once  more  joined  company,  but  Chancellor^  reael 
did  not  again  fall  in  with  them.  Clement  Adams's aeeonnt 
of  their  separation,  derived  from  some  marineis  of  the 
Edward  Bonaventura,  is  as  follows : — *  The  very  nme  day 
in  the  afternoon,  about  four  of  the  clock,  so  great  a  test- 
pest  suddenly  arose,  and  tlie  seas  were  so  outrageous,  tint 
the  ships  could  not  keep  their  intended  course,  bnt  mm 
were  per  force  driven  one  way  and  some  another,  to  their 
great  peril  and  hazard.  The  general  with  his  loudest  voice 
cried  out  to  Richard  Chancellor,  and  earnestly  requMUi 
him  not  to  go  far  from  him ;  but  he  neitlier  could  Mr 
would  keep  company  with  him  if  he  sailed  still  so  fast,  ftr 
the  admiral  was  of  better  sail  than  liis  ship.  But  the  mii  . 
admiral  (I  know  not  by  what  means)  bearing  all  his  wk 
was  carried  away  with  so  great  force  and  swiftness,  thri 
not  long  after  he  was  quite  out  of  sight ;  and  the  tfaM 
ship  also,  with  the  same  storm  and  like  rage,  was  dispemi 
ana  lost  us.  The  ship-boat  of  the  admiral  (striking  agiiia 
the  ship)  was  over^\'helmed  in  the  sight  and  view  of  tht 
mariners  of  the  Bonaventura ;  and  as  for  them  that  ire 
already  returned  and  arrived,  they  know  nothing  of  the  rril 
of  the  ships  what  has  become  of  them,'  The  uairativc  ii 
the  diar}'  attributed  to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  correspcmdi 
with  this  account  in  all  essentials. 

It  appears  from  the  journal  just  referred  to^  that  the  Bout 
Speranza  and  Bona  Confidentia  were  tosned  about  in  the 
North  Sea  from  the  30th  of  July  to  the  18th  of  September, 
vainly  attempting  to  make  Wardhus.  On  that  day  they 
entered  a  hai-bour  which  we  learn  from  Jenkinson  Wan  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arzina,  six  days'  sail  east  of  Wardboi, 
and  one  day's  sail  west  of  the  Swiatoi  Nos,  the  wertem 
headland  of  the  White  Sea.  *  This  haven,'  says  the  jounal. 
'  runneth  into  the  main  about  two  leagues,  and  is  ■ 
breadth  half  a  league,  wherein  are  ver>'  many  seal-fi*h» 
and  other  great  fishes ;  and  upon  the  main  we  saw  bean^ 
great  deer,  foxes,  witli  divers  strange  beasts,  as  elUai 
and  such  others,  which  were  to  us  unknown  and  also  woa- 
derful.  There  remaining:  in  this  haven  the  space  oft 
sevennight,  seeing  the  year  far  spent,  and  also  very  evi 
weather,  as  frost,  snow,  and  hail,  as  though  it  had  beentfai 
depth  of  winter,  we  thought  it  best  to  winter  thctSi 
wherefore  we  sent  out  three  men  south -south-wcit  Ii 
search  if  they  could  find  people,  who  went  three  diji 
journey,  but  could  find  none.  At^er  that  wc  sent  olW 
three  westward  four  days'  journey,  which  also  retuind 
without  finding  any  people.  Then  sent  wc  three  torn 
south-east  three  days*  journey,  who  in  like  sort  returned 
without  finding  of  people  or  any  similitude  of  habitatioBi' 
They  entered  *  the  harbour  of  death  *  Tas  it  is  called  in  ihi 
margin  of  the  Cotton  MS.,  Otho,  £.,viii.,  p.  15"!  on  the  ISIk 
of  September :  tliey  remained  a  week  before  resolving  to  aii- 
ter  there  ;  and  they  sent  out  three  exploring:  parties,  two  tf 
which  appear  to  have  been  at  least  six  aini  one  eight  (teyi 
absent.  This  brings  us  to  the  latter  part  of  October.  Tin 
date  of  Gabriel  Willoughby 's  will,  which  Purchas  sa}-sm 
in  his  possession,  shows  that  some  of  the  party  must  hive 
been  alive  in  January,  1554.  Nothing  more  is  known  d 
their  fate.  In  1557  Stephen  Burrough  was  despatched 
from  Colmopro  to  search  for  the  Bona  Esperanza,  the 
Bona  Confidentia,  and  the  Philip  and  Marj*,  another  v«- 
sel  belonc:i»g  to  the  merchants  adventurers,  which  wis 
also  missing.  At  Kegor  he  learned  from  a  Dronthcin 
skipper  that  the  Philip  and  Mary  had  returned  to  Englani 
and  that  the  Bona  Confidentia  was  lost,  and  that  he  hid 
bought  her  sails  for  his  sliip.  Of  the  fate  of  the  Bona  E»* 
peranza  he  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  any  intelli- 
gence. Anthony  Jenkinson,  in  his  account  of  his  voysfli 
to  Russia,  written  apparently  between  Januaiy  and  Ap&. 
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!i  vov«|^i  ti>  Aioi'iicfl-H  in  order  to  iidd  to  ^ 
But  he^  died,  in  Oa*  midst  of  all  hi**  Mnjii 
prime  of  life*  on  the  3rd  of  *Udy^  ltj72.     Ho  hud  ^  i 

i i tile*  and  thong; ht  hi*  lalK^ur*  too  iiopwrre^! Ho  ji-  m 

pubKt'AlkHi,  Hay  however  iir^ed  u^khi  him*  ft*  ht  fc<*^^>.  in 
one  of  hiH  work*,  for  thre*?  rfasKma,  that  h<?  tihoiitd  aljow 
him  to  pubtii-h  hi*  works :  lij^t,  the  glury  of  God ;  secondly, 
the  asttistitnce  of  oMtvn  in  the  ^amc  studies ;  and  thirdly, 
the  hc»fio*ir  of  their  native  land,  Uponliit- 
permittt^d  hi*  work*  to  be  iwibh&h^d,  mvi 
their  etlitor.  lie  aHo  kft  Imy  one  of  hi*  tvtv.Mu.-,  ua,.J 
eummitted  to  him  the  ulDu-ge  of  edtiefltiilg  \m  two  w>i^S 
Fmnui*  und  Tliooj*!!**  Francij*,  the  elder,  who  wa^  then 
only  fonr  year«  old,  ditd  younsf ;  ttmlThomiUinhitequynily 
bcenme  Lbid  Middleton/  For  tliii*  office,  which  Hny  ^- 
c redly  fujfiiled,  Wxlloghby  led  him  sixty  poundf  a  year, 
whieh  eoriititnted  tlie  chief  pjirt  of  tin* greal mau b  uicoiuij 
throiij^hovit  ]*ii*  life. 

The  fir»t  work  edited  by  Ray  aflor  Willnghby'i  deaUi 
was*  his  Ornitholo^yp  with  the  iitlc  *  OrruthoJo^ii?  Libri 
Tres:  in  cpiibus  Ave*  omnes  biit'lenuicogiutie,  u)  mctho- 
dnm  naUmaE  auis  convenient  em  rediictK',  jiccumtc  deest-ri- 
bnntor.  Deseriptiones  iconibns  elcgftntUsimiw  et  vivamm 
nvinm  idmiliimis  iuri  itieisi*illn»trunlnr.  Totnm  opus  rt^* 
cognovit,  di^eissit,  suppkvit  Johannes  Riiius/  Tendon, 
167G,  tbUo.  Ttiis  work  wm  Imrwikti^d  into  English  by  Hity, 
and  the  pliitesTepublii*h«d,  in  1673,  It  conUinH  a  viwt 
jinmunt  of  originid  observation,  and  |?ive»  a  ve»y  fuH  mid 
unnvl  M-eonnt  of  the  habits  of  the  buds  detcnbed*  as  well 
a^  of  thHr diseases  ami  th«?  mode  of  keqpia^  them.  There 
are  freqoeiilly  ^ha  %ocn\  atieotmhi  ot  di*»echom»  of  vsuiomt 
bifd>».  Olivier  ♦*i\ys  tUnt  n\\  H\)}^u^qmni  writer*  have  fol* 
low^  Willnfbhr,  ^alionn  live  wonder- 
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wliereas  there  were  some  years  before  134  schools,  with  388 
teachers  and  871 1  scholars :  great  improvement  however  has 
since  been  made. 

WILNA,  the  antient  capital  of  Lithuania,  now  that  of 
the  government,  is  situated  in  54**  43'  N.  Jat.  and  W  W 
£.  long.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  navigable  river  Wilia  and 
the  Wileyka,  and  is  surrounded  with  picturesque  hills. 
The  streets,  which  are  crooked  and  narrow,  bear  witness 
to  its  antiquity.  On  an  eminence  called  the  Castle  Hill 
are  ruins  of  an  immense  palace  of  the  Jagellons.  The 
town-hall  does  great  credit  to  the  talents  of  the  Polish  ar- 
chitect Gucewiox ;  the  arsenal,  the  palace  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  some  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  handsome 
buildings.  Among  the  churches  the  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Stanislaus,  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  It  was 
built  in  1367,  on  the  spot  where  the  sacred  fire  had  formerly 
been  burnt  in  honour  of  the  Lithuanian  god  Perkonnas,  *  the 
master  of  the  thunder.'  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vents, there  are  several  Jewish  synagogues,  two  Protestant 
churches,  two  Greek  churches,  and  a  mosque.  There  are 
in  all  forty  churches. 

The  university  of  Wilna,  founded  as  a  college  of  Jesuits 
m  1578,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university,  was  not 
however  permitted  to  teach  medicine  or  jurisprudence. 
In  1773,  when  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in 
Poland,  its  property  was  assigned  to  the  schools,  and  the 
university  was  empowered  to  teach  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  Political  events  caused  it  to  de- 
cline till  1803,  when  the  emperor  Alexander  gave  it  new 
statutes  and  an  increased  revenue  ;  it  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition  when,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1829-30,  it  was  suppressed  by  a  ukase  of  1st  May, 
1832,  and  its  libmry  of  200,000  volumes  was  transferred  to 
St.  Petersburg.  There  remain  only  a  medico-chirurgical 
academy,  with  the  botanic  garden,  the  observatory,  and  a 
theological  seminary.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  im- 
portance, but  a  considerable  trade.  The  population  is 
58,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  said  to  be 
Jews. 

Troki,  the  second  capital,  is  situated  on  a  lake  17  miles 
to  the  west  of  Wilna :  it  has  4000  inhabitants.  Kowno  is 
a  considerable  town,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Wilia 
and  the  Niemcn,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  those 
rivers :  it  was  here  that  the  main  body  of  Napoleon's  army 
entered  Russia  on  the  24th,  25th,  ancl  26th  of  June,  1812. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  antient  towns  of  Lithuania.  There  are 
several  churches,  and  some  houses  built  in  the  Gothic  style. 
Kreidanv,  with  6000  inhabitants,  is  a  very  respectable 
town ;  all  the  houses  however  are  of  wood. 

(Schnitzler,  LaRussie,  la  Polofi^ne,  et  la  Finlande ;  Has- 
sel,  Handbuch  {das  Russischs  Reich) ;  Brockhaus,  Con- 
versations Lexicon  ;  Krusenstern,  L  Instruction  Pitblique 
en  Russie,) 

WILSON,  FLORENCE,  is  the  name  generally  given  to 
an  author  who  is  spoken  oi  bv  his  contemporaries  onlv  by 
iiis  Latinised  designation,  Florentius  Volusenus  or  \  olu- 
zenus.  The  vernacular  name  Wilson  has  been  attributed 
to  him  solely  because,  being  a  Scotchman,  no  other  com- 
mon to  Scotland  approaches  so  near  to  that  which  he 
assumed.  It  has  ueen  supposed  that  he  was  called 
Wolscy,  because  he  was  patronised  by  the  great  cardinal, 
and  in  a  vernacular  letter  which  has  been  preserved  he 
signs  himself  Voluzene.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
near  Elgin,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  have  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity (now  King's  College)  of  Aberdeen.  He  afte^^vards 
studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  became  tutor 
to  a  son  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  brother.  Losing  this  employ- 
ment at  the  death  of  the  cardinal  in  1530,  ne  was  patro- 
nised by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  by  Du  Bellay,  bishop 
of  Paris.  In  1534  the  bishop  went  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  but  Wilson,  who  was  to  accompany  him,  was  kept 
by  sickness  at  Avignon.  Understanding  that  Cardinal 
Sadoleto  desired  a  I^tin  scholar  to  teach  a  grammar-school 
at  Carpentras,  the  metropolis  of  his  diocese,  he  proffered 
liis  services  in  that  capacity.  Sadoleto  has  left  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  interview  with  the  wandering  student, 
and  of  his  surprise  in  finding  one  so  well  versed  in  polite 
learning  coming  from  so  distant  and  obscure  a  country  as 
Scotland.  Wilson  received  the  appointment  with  an 
annual  salary  of  seventy  crowns,  and  entered  on  his  duties 
in  the  ^*ear  1535.  His  earliest  work,  the  publication  of 
which  19  only  known  from  its  being  entered  m  the  *  Biblio- 


theca  Tlmana,*  and  mentioned  by  Ckaner,  was  piil 
Lyon  in  1533.  It  is  called  *  Commentatio  quied 
logica  quae  eadem  prascatio  est,  in  Aphoriamoa 
In  1543  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  be 
'  De  Animi  Tranquillitate  Dialogus.'  ITie  see 
in  a  garden  near  Lyon,  and  time  iaterlocnU 
debate  on  the  subject  of  tranquillity  of  min 
manner  of  the  dialogues  of  Cicero.  It  wi 
lished  at  Lyon  in  1637.  A  third  edition  was 
Edinburgh  m  1707,  under  the  superintendence 
man,  and  a  fourth  at  Edinburgh  in  1751,  edited 
pal  Wishart.  In  1546  Wilson  formed  the  desif^ 
mg  to  Scotland,  but  he  only  reached  Vienne  in 
where  he  died,  *  quam  procul  k  patria«'  as 
laments  in  some  laudatory  lines  addressed  to  hi 
Dempster  mentions  among  Wilson^s  works,  *  Fl 
Aristotelicae  Synopsis,*  bu^  unsupported,  he  ii  i 
authority  for  such  a  work  having  existed. 

(Mackenzie,  Lives  qf  the  Writert  of  the  ftoi 
iii.  29^34;  Irving,  Lives  of  Scottish  Ifrttera^ 
Chambers,  Biographical  Dictionary  qf  Emim 
men,) 

WILSON,  JOHN,  Doctor  in  Music,  was  bon 
sham  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1594.  He  was  fiiit  a  \ 
of  the  Chapel-Roval  to  Charles  I.,  and  afterwan 
in  Ordinary  to  the  same  king.  He  was  este 
best  lute-player  in  England,  and  '  l)eing  a  co 
tendant  on  the  king,'  Sir  John  Hawkins  says 
quently  played  to  him,  when  the  king  would  us 
on  his  shoulder.'  He  was  created  doctor  in 
Oxford  in  1644^  and  in  1656  was  elected  profcii 
same  faculty  to  that  university,  with  the  advi 
having  apartments  in  Balioi  College,  where,  ai 
the  royalists,  he  excited  '  such  a  love  of  music  a 
measure  accounts  for  that  flourishing  state  in  wb 
long  8ul)sisted  there,'  and  of  which  Anthony  Ww 
his  life  of  himself,  given  an  interesting  acooun 
the  Restoration  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Ct 
succeeding  the  famous  Henry  Lawcs,  and  died 
He  composed  much  sacred  music,  and  set  msi 
Odes  of  Horace,  as  well  as  select  passages  from  i 
Claudian,  and  Petronius  Arbiter;  though  few  ofl 
are  now  to  be  met  with,  and  of  these  the  nuMt 
are  published  in  Playford's  '  Musical  Companion,' 
interesting  and  excellent  collection  of  vocal  pi 
which  is  become  very  scarce. 

WILSON,  RICHARD,  R.A.  This  great  li 
painter  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  at  F 
Montgomeryshire,  in  1713.  He  was  the  third  son 
children,  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  fslh 
clergyman,  at  the  time  of  Richard's  birth,  in  Mon 
shire,  but  he  was  shortly  aftenvards  collated  to  t 
of  Mold  in  Flintshire.  Young  W' ilson  showed  i 
a  taste  for  drawintr,  and  gave  such  promise,  thai 
tion  Sir  George  Wynne  took  him  to  London  si 
him  with  an  obscure  portrait-painter  of  the 
Thomas  Wright,  who  lived  in  Covent  Garden, 
master  he  made  great  progress,  but  nothing  M 
his  earliest  studies.  He  must  however  have 
some  rank  as  a  portrait-painter,  for  in  the  yei 

Eainted  a  large  picture  of  the  prince  of  ^^ale 
rother  the  duke  of  York,  for  their  tutor  Dr 
bishop  of  Nonvich. 

After  practising  some  time  with  success  as  s 
painter  in  London,  he  went,  in  1749,  to  Italy  to 
great  works  of  the  Italian  masters.  He  had  as 
little  if  anything  in  landscape-nainting ;  but 
Venice  he  paid  a  visit  to  Zuccarelli  the  landscap 
who  happened  to  be  from  home,  and  Wilson,  t< 
time  until  he  came,  made  a  sketch  in  oils  of 
from  the  painter's  window.  Zuccarelli  thought  i 
of  this  sketch,  that  he  recommended  Wilson  to 
portrait  and  to  take  to  landscape.  Another  0( 
which  happened  to  him  in  Rome  induced  him 
this  advice.  Vemet,  the  celebrated  French  b 
painter,  visited  him  in  his  studio  at  Rome,  an 
much  struck  wilh  a  landscape  of  Wilson's  whid 
there,  that  he  offered  to  make  an  exchange  wil 
one  of  his  own  landscapes  for  it,  which  wa 
assented  to  by  Wilson. 

From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  lands 
soon  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  fa 
scholars  even  while  in  Rome,  and  Mengs  offeree 
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Tliere  i*  a  eoumjoii  report  that  WiU<m  eonipoted  him  pic- 
ture of  V«yx  und  Aloyone  for  a  pot  ot  heer  trt  on  U^e  re- 
n  mi  OS  of  n.  i^tillon  t?hi^tf*t^:  wht?reaA  the  coiTtct  ^ewon  of 
the  »torv  JK^thnl  it  vva*  parlfy  cniTBpo»tf-d/'M//i  *  pot  iif  ben 
«?t  on  the  Ti*mftmi  of  a  Htdtoo  rli«^«"-M'.  ,f  one  ntiiy 

perceive  to  be*  the  correct  verBiuo  b)  •  1  tht*  tium- 

poiiitjon.  \ViW>M,  like  itmny  other  liien  ot  i^vuiojijMui  imd 
msiny  &l0Ti***  told  of  liim  Wiuch  m-e  not  trut%  and  ttre  not 
worth  eontnu!ietiou» 

In  1814  about   seventy  of  WHsoTi's  pielurf«a  wens  ex- 
hibit <*d,  with  mm&  other  works,  at  the  British  In&iitulion  ; 
find   tUe    followioj^  jnst   rt<^mKrka  nppesirt'd  hh  part   of  si 
critique  on  them  in  a  number  of  Iho  sSun*  paper  of  That 
time : — *  In  omny  of  iln^m  mcturei  JtiiJy  m  reaUjwd,  and  at 
one  5:l»npe  wt-  are  euabkJ  lo  cuter  into  nil  ttie  gri:at  and 
powerfol  feelings  ^vhich  are  awnkened  liy  the  rccolltction 
of  vvtiat  our  earlier  studje*  tail j^ht  ns  n'-nntHior  tS.Mf  ],,,,,{ 
of  hcro«;»,that  aeat   of  stupendous  » 
raimnl  und  loxury  withdrew,  till  it  pti 
choly  ftcencft  in  the  represent ation  of  v 
eminently  excels.'     *  They  ure  line  ctisi  :r 

the  iovdict^t  appearances  of  nature,  wticrii  ij^^liurt'  b  rouai 
beauHf\il,  witd  dreary  axid  dark  desolation*  and  cv*fiy 
touching  image  ^hicti  detnying  grand^jiir  in  the  noblest 
n^orks  of  art  eould  Bog^e*>t  ta  a  classical  injajjinaliori.* 
*From  thei*e  «ource!i  emotion  }«  engendeftd  by  ttics  ma^io 
powvr  of  th<i  painter,  to  which  wis  cm  tpply  no  oikni 
i*pithet  bul  that  of  " sacred." ' 

Of  Wihon't*  pfivate  character  and  habit n  the  following 
extract,  horn  the  pnbhoation  c idled  *  Wine  and  Wit) nut*/ 
which  contains  eeveml  anet*dotes  renp^ctinjjf  hiiij^  Ihoui^ii 
sihort  ^ve»  rattier  a  graphic  account  :—* Hichttrd  WiJjuan 
and  Willy  Thomson,  an  organJBt,  who  kept  a  inu«ie  ^fiop 
in  Exeter  *f!hang«.  were  great  erooicf.  Tlie  ehccridl 
musie-seHer  waji  not  much  hurried,  a^i  Frank  Hay  man  wa» 
wont  to  ^ynf  many  ingirnioiift  wiffht^  in  hi%  twy,  whos^ 
talefits  w«r«  ncgkcM,  or  mlvj  in  ihart  hatl  Ullk  oudiuttp* 
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Hence  his  fire-side  was  a  solace  to  the  misanthropic  painter, 
than  whom  no- mortal  of  his  transcendent  talent  had  ever 
^eater  cause  to  complain.  Perha[)s  it  is  injustice  to  his 
memory  to  wiite  him  down  misanthrope ;  certainly  he  be- 
came a  cynic — and  who  but  must  lament  the  cause? 
Wilson  was  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  who  appear 
i'ormed  co  develop  the  almost  hidden  excellence  of  eveiy 
science :  his  manners  were  austere  and  unbending  to  his 
Buperiom  in  rank ;  for  he  unfortunately  lived  when  his  lofty 
conceptions  of  ai-t  suri^assed  the  comprehension  of  his  com- 
pears, which  inducing  indifference  and  neglect  of  his  extra- 
ordinary talent,  naturally  begot  an  asperity  in  his  proud 
mind.  But  he  was  urbane  to  every  ingenious  man,  whether 
a  professor  of  a  liberal  science  or  skilful  mechanic ;  and 
neglected  talent  could  always  draw  largely  upon  his  sym- 
pathies. Thomson  was  a  man  exactly  suited  to  his  taste  : 
he  was  humorous,  good-tempered,  and  recherchS  in  his 
own  profession ;  and  being,  as  is  said  before,  not  much 
hurried,  Wilson,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  spleen, 
would  quit  his  easel,  and  march  off  to  Exeter  'Change, 
when,  under  cover  of  Thomson's  stall,  he  would  sit  and 
moralise  on  the  evil  dispensations  of  the  Fates  to  men  of 
mind.*  Wilson  frecpiently  took  in  this  way  his  cold  punch 
and  pipe  with  lliomson ;  and  sometimes  Grarrick  was  one 
of  the  party. 

(T.  Wright,  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Wil- 
son, F/tq,,  R.A„  ^^.) 

WILSO'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  ConvolvuiaceaB.  This  plant  was  discovered  by 
Brown  in  New  Holland,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of 
.Fohn  Wilson  of  Kendal,  who  published  *  A  Synopsis  of 
Biitish  Plants  in  Mr.  Ray's  Method,'  in  1744.  In  this  work 
many  new  stations  of  plants  were  indicated,  and  notes 
added  upon  the  economical  and  medicinal  uses  of  medical 
plants.  Wilson  was  in  an  humble  condition  of  life,  and 
made  great  sacMifices  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
pursue  his  favourite  study.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so 
anxious  to  passess  Morison's  work  on  plants,  that  he  was 
about  to  sell  his  only  cow  to  purchase  it,  when  a  benevo- 
lent lady  in  his  neighbourhood  presented  him  with  a 
copy. 

WILTON,  JOSEPH,  R.A.,  a  successful  sculptor  in  his 
day,  and  the  fashionable  precursor  of  Nollekens  in  English 
bust-makinir.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1722 ;  his  father 
was  a  wealthy  plasterer,  and  when  his  son  was  of  a  sufficient 
aij:e,he  sent  him  abroad  to  study  sculpture.  Wilton  studied 
at  the  various  towns  in  Brabant,  at  Paris,  and  at  Home, 
whore  in  1750  he  was  presented  with  the  Jubilee  gold  medal 
by  Benedict  XIV.  He  spent  eight  years  in  Italy,  chiefly 
occupied  in  copyiny:  antient  statues.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  company  with  Cipriani,  Chambei-s,  the  architect, 
and  a  clever  modeller  of  the  name  of  Capizzoldi,  who 
assisted  him  in  some  of  his  works.  When  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond opened  a  gallery  for  students  in  art,  in  Spring  Gar- 
dens, he  appointed  Cipriani  and  Wilton  the  directors  of  it. 
Wilton  was  afterwards  appointed  coach-carver  to  the  kinc:, 
and  he  modelled  the  coronation  coach  of  Greorge  III.  Of  his 
i)ul)lic  works  the  principal  are — the  monument  to  General 
Wolfe  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  Admiral  Holmes,  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Montrath,  and  of  Stephen  Hales.  He 
made  busts  of  Bacon,  Cromwell,  Newton,  Swift,  Wolfe, 
i  'hatham,  and  Chestei-field,  besides  many  others.  All  his 
works  were,  like  those  of  Roubiliac,  admirably  worked  in 
the  marble,  but  he  hhowed  little  taste  in  his  compositions; 
they  were  too  crowded  and  too  minute  in  accessories  ;  and 
eviTice  a  total  misconception  of  what  constitutes  a  well- 
adapted  desiffu  for  sculpture.  Wilton  however  made  a 
lartre  fortune  and  lived  in  great  style.  He  kept  almost  an  , 
open  board,  and  amouirothei-s,  Wilson,  the  landscape  pain- 
ter, andBaretti.the  lexicographer,  were  often  seen  making 
their  way  to  Wiltons  at  dinner-time.  He  had  a  veiy 
beautiful  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
bers. In  the  Royal  Academy  there  is  a  !>ust  ci'  Wilton  by 
Ruubiliac,  the  present  of  his  daughter  I-ady  Chambers,  j 
Wilton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  died  in  1803,  in  liis  81st  year. 

^Cunningham,  Lives  of  British  Painters^  Sculptors,  and 
An/iiff'cU.) 

WILTON.     [Wiltshire.] 

WILTSIIIRK,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded! 
on  the  north-west  and  north  by  Gloucestershire,  on  the  ' 
noiih-east  by  Berkshire,  on  the  bouth-east  by  Hampshire,  I 
*>.!  the  south-west  by  Doisetaliire,  acid  ou  the  we&t  by  So- : 


mersetshire.  The  county  is  of  veiy  comptct 
proxtmating  to  a  quadrangle,  having  its  ande 
ively  near  Cechlade,  Sapworth  west  of  Malmeibu 
head  west  of  Mere,  and  Cadnam  on  the  verge  of 
Forest.  There  are  several  small  detached  port 
rounded  by  the  adjacent  counties  of  Gloucester  a 
These  detached  portions  consist  of  part  of  Wi 
parish,  Hinton  tything  in  Hurst  parish,  Didoam  i 
Shinfield  parish,  and  Swallowfl eld  parish,  wUch  1 
portions  insulated  in  Berkshire  ;  Kinnwood  pa 
vVootton-under-Edge,  insulated  in  Gloucesters): 
Poulton  parish,  between  Cirencester  and  Fairfon 
sulated  in  Gloucestershire.  Parts  of  Ing^ethan  { 
longing  to  Berkshire,  and  of  Minet^  or  Mynte  i 
longing  to  Gloucestershire,  are  insulatcxi  in 
The  count v,  including  all  its  detached  portiona  l 
between  50°  53*  and  5r  45'  N.  lat.,  and  befr 
and  2'  24'  W.  long.  ;  the  main  portion  is 
W  55'  and  r^V  43^  N.  lat,  and  between  l« 
2°  21'  W.  long.  The  greatest  dimension  or  1 
the  county,  measured  north  and  south,  is  fromt 
of  Gloucestershire,  between  Cirencester  and  Fi 
Gloucestershire,  to  the  border  of  Dorsetshire,  n 
Damerham,  between  Cranlx)um  in  Dorsetshire  i 
ingbridge  in  Hampshire,  54  miles ;  this  dimeni 
be  slightly  increased  by  measuring  north-nortb 
south-south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cire 
the  border  of  Hampshire  at  Cadnam  Bridge,  betwi 
ampton  and  Ringvvood.  The  greatest  breadth 
to  west  is  from  the  junction  of  the  three  c 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Wiltshire,  at  Inkpei 
to  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  at  Midford  Brid 
of  Bath,  37  miles.  These  dimensions  are  of  cou 
main  part  of  the  county,  without  the  detached 
The  area,  including  the  detached  portions,  is  est 
136/square  miles ;  the  aggregate  areas  of  the  « 
rishes  are  estimated  at  8(i9,G20  acres,  or  1359  sqin 
the  trifling  discrepancy  in  these  estimates  is  not  i 
for.  The  i)opulation  of  the  county  at  the  seven 
rations  of  the  present  century  was  as  follow 
185,107:  1811,  193,828;  increase  5  per  cen: 
222,157;  increase  15  per  cent. :  1831,240,156;  i 
per  cent:  1841,  260,007;  increase  8*2  per  cen 
spect  of  area  it  is  the  louHeenth  of  the  English 
being  09  s(|uare  miles  smaller  than  Sussex,  th 
next  above  it,  and  24  sc^uare  miles  larcrer  than  SI 
the  county  next  below  it.  In  amount  of  popoli 
taining  the  census  of  1831  to  facilitate  companni 
the  twentieth,  being  less  populous  than  Durham, 
so  than  Derbysliire ;  and  in  density  of  ]K>pul 
thirtieth,  being  below  Northamptonshire,  but  ib 
bridgeshire.  According  to  the  census  of  1841  i 
passed  in  population  by  Derbyshii*e,  and  in  dens 
pulation  by  Cambridgeshire,  both  which  were  b 
the  enumeration  of  1831.  Sjili.<burv,  the  count 
in  51°  4'  N.  lat.  and  V  47'  W.  lont:.,  80  miles  r 
line  west-south-west  from  the  General  Post-offict? 
or  85  miles  by  the  mail  route,  paiily  by  the  Sout 
Railway,  partly  In'  coach-rond. 

Surface  and  Geology. — ^Tlie  geological  fore 
Wiltshire  consist  chiefly  of  the  cretaceous  ai 
series,  with  the  intermediate  beds;  in  the  sou 
corner  the  chalk  is  covered  with  the  tertiaiy  fon 
the  chalk-basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

We  shall  first  notice  the  chalk  formation,  whi< 
considered,  from  its  extent,  as  the  mo^t  striking  { 
feature  of  the  county,  forming  the  extensive  dc 
ovei-spread  the  eastern,  central,  and  southern  pi 
chalk  district  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  const 
centre  of  the  chalk  formation  in  Emrland,  from  v 
ceed  four  greats  branches,  llie  fli"st  great  bran 
chalk  range  of  the  Chiltem  hills,  Dunstable  and 
downs.  &c.,  extending  through  Berkshire,  Buc 
shire,  Bedfordshire,  Heilfordsliire,  Cambridgeshi 
(just  the  north-wchtem  corner\  Suftblk,  and 
across  the  Wasli,  reappearing  in  lincolnshire  a 
shire,  and  terminating  in  Flamborough  Head;  tl 
branch  is  the  North  Downs  of  Hampshire,  Su 
Kent ;  the  third  the  South  Downs  of  Hampshire 
sex :  and  the  fourth  the  North  and  South  Downt 
setshire,  enclosing  between  them  the  trough  of  P 

The  Wiltshire  portion  of  the  great  central  chal 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  vale  of  I'fewiey,  \ 
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Hi]].  A  coasiderable  part  of  this  ridge  and  of  the  vallejr 
between  it  and  the  chalk  hills  is  uninclosed,  if  not  unculti- 
vated, and  is  very  thinly  peopled. 

From  Eddington  the  outer  edge  of  the  green-sand  may 
be  traced  in  an  irre^lar  line,  marked  by  a  clearly-defined 
escarpment,  by  Devizes  and  Pottem  to  Market  Lavington ; 
then  westwarcf,  but  not  with  so  clearly  marked  an  escarp- 
ment, by  West  bury  to  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  between 
Warminster  and  Frome.  It  occupies  nearlv  all  the  county 
west  of  the  chalk  between  Warminster  and  Mere,  the  sub- 
jacent formations  appearing  only  in  one  or  two  places  to  a 
very  small  extent.  Between  Mere  and  Wilton,  and  be- 
tween Wilton  and  the  Dorsetshire  border,  the  green-sand  is 
seen  cropping  out  beneath  the  chalk,  but  occupies  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  country  skirting  the  chalk  district.  About 
Warminster  and  Stourhead  Park,  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  county,  the  green-sand  hills  nearly  equal  those 
of  the  chalk  in  height.  Alfred*s  Tower,  near  Stourhead, 
is  on  a  green-sand  hill  800  feet  high.  Ticklepath  Hill, 
near  Shaftesbury,  is  formed  of  green-sand. 

From  beneath  the  outer  edge  of  the  fp-een-sand  formation 
the  Weald  clay,  or  Tetsworth  clay,  which  usually  separates 
the  green-sand  from  the  iron-sand,  crops  out.  It  occupies 
only  a  narrow  tract,  surrounding  on  every  side  the  country 
occupied  by  the  superior  formations,  and  may  be  traced 
through  the  county  without  intermption,  except  perhaps 
once,  on  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of  Wardour,  at  the  old 
intrenchment  of  Oastleditches,  near  Swallowcliff,  where  it 
is  Tjovered  by  the  green-sand.  The  outer  edge  of  this  clay 
formation  runs  by  Swindon,  Calne,  Sandy  Lane,  Seend 
(between  Devizes  and  Westbury),  and  Dilton,  into  Somer- 
setshire. In  the  vale  of  Wardour  the  clay  occupies  a  very 
narrow  strip  skirting  the  green-sand. 

The  iron-sand  does  not  appear  in  this  county,  except  in 
a  few  places,  especially  neaf  the  foot  of  Beacon-down  Hill 
(chalk),  between  Calne  and  Devizes,  rising  toward  Bo- 
wood  Park,  and  at  Seend,  west  of  Devizes,  and  is  described 
as  being  a  pudding-stone  composed  of  rounded  quartz 
united  by  a  siliceous  cement  with  a  red  calx  of  iron,  con- 
taining ore  formerly  in  much  request  for  the  furnace  and 
the  forge. 

In  the  absence  of  the  iron-sand,  the  Weald  clay  is  found 
to  rest  alon^  its  northern  and  north-western  borders  on 
the  Kimmeridge  clay,  which  belongs  to  the  uppermost 
division  of  the  oolitic  group.  This  Kimmeridge  clay  oc- 
cupies a  tract  rarely  exceeding^  two  miles  in  breadth,  but 
extending  in  length  from  the  Berkshire  border  to  Seend, 
west  of  Devizes,  beyond  which  it  is  covered  by  the  west- 
ward extension  of  the  overlying  formations.  At  Swindon, 
in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  district,  beds  of  oolitic  freestone, 
similar  to  the  Portland  beds,  intervene  between  the  Weald 
clay  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  are  extensively  quarried. 
In  the  vale  of  Waitlour  beds  similar  to  the  Purbeck  beds 
(the  uppermost  in  this  upper  division  of  the  oolites')  are 
found,  and  slabs  are  raised  for  roofing.  Beneath  the  Pur- 
beck beds  the  Portland  freestone  crops  out,  and  is  exten- 
sively ouarried  at  Fonthill,  Tisbury,  anci  Chicksgrove.  From 
beneatn  these  formations  a  clay,  which  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  crops  out,  and  occupies  the 
western  part  of  the  vale  of  Wardour,  extending  beyond  the 
boundary  of  Wiltshire  into  Dorsetshire.  Much  disturbance 
has  been  experienced  by  the  denuded  subcretaccous  strata 
in  the  vale  of  Wardour.  At  Chicksgrove,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nadder,  eight  miles  west  of  Wilton,  they  are  horizontal ; 
but  at  Chilmark,  Fonthill,  and  Tisburj'  tney  are  inclined 
40',  dipping  to  the  north  and  east.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  the  upper  oolites  are  confined  to  low  ground : 
in  the  vale  of  Pewsey  they  acquire  some  elevation,  as  in 
Lady  Down  near  Tisbury. 

The  formations  already  noticed  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
county  south  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  westward  from  the 
Berkshire  border,  3  miles  south  of  Highworth,  parallel  to 
and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  by 
Stratton  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wootton-Basset ;  and 
from  thence  south  by  west,  across  the  canal  by  Calne  and 
Bromham  to  Seend ;  and  from  thence  south-west  to  the 
Somersetshire  border  at  Corsley  near  Frome,  the  whole 
line  making  a  circuit  convex  to  the  north-west.  Beyond 
this  boundary  the  strata  of  the  middle  oolites,  compre- 
hending the  coral -rag  and  calcareous  grit,  and  the  Oxford 
clay,  crop  out,  occupying  all  the  northern  border  of  the 
county  and  extending  westward  to  a  line  drawn  south  by 
west   from  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,   by  Kemble, 


Hankerton,  Malmesbuiy,  Stanton-St.-Quentin, 
ham,  Melksham,  Semington,  Trowbridge,  and  N 
ley,  to  Frome  in  Somerset^re  j  beyond  whid 
upper  beds  of  the  lowermost  divisioD  of  the  ooli' 

The  tract  occupied  by  the  middle  oolites  hai 
of  8  miles  along  tne  northern  part  of  the  count; 
extends  into  Gloucestershire :  between  Woottoa 
Cirencester  it  is  II  or  12  miles  broad ;  and  then 
towards  the  south  and  south-west,  so  that  i 
bury  and  Frome  it  is  probably  not  more  than 
miles  broad.  Tlie  lower  or  outer  edge  of  th 
and  calcareous  grit  may  be  traced  by  a  range  t 
of  this  formation,  extending  to  the  north  of '. 
Swindon,  and  Wootton-Basset,  and  then  sou 
liyneham,  BremhalL  Bowood,  and  Bromham.  ^ 
west  of  Devizes,  there  is  a  depression  in  these  Jul 
which  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes;  ba 
re-appear  at  Steeple-Ashton,  beyond  which  thi 
is  covered  by  the  westward  extension  of  the 
green-sand.  The  average  height  of  the  oon 
seems  to  be  about  400  feet  above*  the  levd  * 
The  Oxford  or  clunch  clay  occupies  the  lower 
their  foot,  including  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
the  Avon  above  Malmesbury.  The  limestone 
rock)  which  is  occasionally  found  in  connectio 
Oxford  clav,  and  which  is  used  only  for  meodinf 
has  been  observed  in  some  parts  of  the  county. 
some  gentle  eminences  of  Oxford  clay  between 
and  Malmesbury,  and  again  about  Melksham,  i 
and  Trowbridge.  Mineral-waters  occur  in  this  : 
those  of  Melksham,  and  of  Holt,  three  miles  soc 
Melksham,  are  impregnated  with  purgative  salts 
Seend  near  Devizes  contain  iron  and  carbonie  ac 

The  formations  belonging  to  the  lower  ootit 
coui^  are  the  corn-brash,  the  forest  marble,  thei 
clay  m  some  places  80  feet  thick,  and  then  the  gn 
The  corn-brash  is  much  quarried  near  MalmesbiuT 
ing;  and  at  Atford,  between  Melksham  and! 
quarry  of  forest  marble.  Farley  Down  and  Kim 
near  Bath,  Drift  Down,  near  Marshfield,  and  the  < 
which  occupy  the  border  of  the  county  west  of 
bury,  Chippenham,  Melksham,  and  Bradford,  ind; 
a  part  of  the  Cotswold  range,  appear  to  be  cU 
posed  of  the  great  oolite ;  but  their  eastern  slopi 
occupied  by  tne  beds  of  corn-brash  and  Forest  m 

Hydrography  and  Communicationt, — ^This  i 
comprehended  in  the  three  basins  of  the  Thi 
Severn,  and  the  Christchurch  or  Salisbury  Avon; 
of  the  south-western  border  about  Stourhesd  i 
which  is  drained  by  the  Dorsetshire  Stour  being 
in  the  basin  of  the  Avon,  with  which  the  Stoai 
Christchurch  haven.  The  northern  chalk  diftii 
northern  part  of  the  county,  as  far  as  a  line  di 
the  neighbourhood  of  Swindon  to  near  Tetbur 
cestershire,  are  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Thi 
southern  chalk  district,  with  the  green-sand  did 
begirds  it,  the  vale  of  Pewsey  east  of  Devizes 
ket  Lavington,  and  the  vale  of  Wardour,  beb 
basin  of  the  Salisbury  or  Christchurch  Avon 
western  side  of  the  county,  nearly  as  far  south  si 
stcr,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn. 

Some  of  the  streams  which  join  the  Thsn 
upper  part  of  its  course  rise  in  this  county.  0 
has  been  considered  by  some  persons,  but  with 
reason,  as  the  true  Thames,  rises  just  on  the  boi 
county  where  the  Roman  road  Akeman  or  Aei 
crosses  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  by  *  Tha 
bridge,  and  Hows  south-east  near  Kemble,  I 
Keynes,  and  Ashton-Keynes,  a  mile  above  w 
joined  by  the  Flagham  brook  from  Oaksey,  a 
below  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Swill  brook  VroB 
and  Hankerton;  two  miles  below  the  juneti 
Swill  brook,  it  joins  the  Churn  or  true  Thames 
from  Cirencester,  about  a  mile  above  Crickki 
This  pseudo-Thames  has  a  course  of  al>out  nine 
fore  joining  the  true  Tliames.  From  Cricklsid 
where  the  true  Thames  first  touches  the  count 
four  miles  by  Castle  £aton  t  j  the  border  of  tb 
then  between  three  and  four  miles  farther  alongl 
separating  Wiltshire  from  Gloucestershire;  and 
county  altogether  a  little  above  Lechlade.  Beiw 
lade  and  the  border  of  the  county  it  receives  tl 
Kay,  and  just  above   Leolilade  the  Cole,  bo 
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Highway  and  Clifl'i!-Pypafd,  and  which  itr«*m  ftfomm  Hili- 
m&rtt»n  iind  Bremhill*  The  IVIardi?n  h  alK>tit  i>  miJci  }cmg ; 
if  nn!  0311  red  1  mm  the  heajd  of  the  Hill  mart  on  briinvh  it 
\rmik]  hfe  longer.  The  stream  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
D^\m\*%  riscfi  eji^t  of  that  town,  fmd  p&anf;!  neiur  Blert, 
Pctttftrn,  find  Semin^ton  ^  it  ia  13  miles  lc>o^«  juid  joim  tbie 
Avon  atWb-,^  *  ..  ■  ':  .  v     -^  ^-    ^      v     .  .  :'iV,-ni 

moreimnu't:  it^ 

Were  is  fori;  ..  j'iML;.*uM  n^  ?i.  ^t  t.ij  ^mv  r.u,,  *i,injU 

rise  on  the  i  1  of  the  chalk  do  wn^  about  West  bury* 

The   remoti  .  '-i  >i*^ar  Upton*9ciidftraoft.%  between 

Wenlbnry  and  \\  and  pasaea  Dilton,  WiJilbury* 

I-eigh  n4*ar  Wc^^l I  '  ii  Bmdk'j,  and  Trowbridg*; :  the 

lenfllth  of  th«  Wtre  i»  about  9  miles.  Tlie  Fronie  belongi 
cliit'fly  to  Sonaerset^re,  but  some  part  of  it*  conrsc  taborit 
Hoadf  TeDisfcrd,  FftrleigK  ^nd  Frtitiliford,  all  in  8onief»et- 
ahiri?)  is  on  the  border  of  tiii*  county. 

Of  the&e  numerous  rivers  on!y  lew  an*  navi/^bk%afid  that 
only  for  &  short  distance  in  thiv  county*  Tht«  u  the  conse^ 
^^^  '  ■ '     " '  t ral  position ajid coiwpanLti ve ele vittion* from 

hat  the  print"! jud  Mrtanw  bnve  only  thtic 
-^  rrirt.  of  their  courses  in  it.    The  tiavi* 
p::  the  Kennet*  and  Ihei  Bnfit0l  Avon 

d ■.  ■  .  I  i n  1  ftt> er  t  huBc  ri v em  have  «|iiitted  t h^ 

cotmty*  Tiie  baii&burv  Avwn  fvaa  msido  navjjjable  from 
that  rily  to  itj?  pirmtli,  under  ait  aot  of  17  ClmrlcA  II>» 
but  tii«  \torks  wer«  diistroved  by  a  ttcod  ^^oon  aHc^r  th^tir 
eoioptetioii,  and  remaiiictt  in  nuti?k  ttniil  177  L    8oiiie  re* 
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pairs  were  then  made,  but  they  were  inefficient ;  and  the 
navigation  is  now  given  up  except  just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  and  even  there  the  bar  at  Ohristchurch  is  an  obstacle 
insurmountable  except  at  spring-tides. 

The  want  of  river-navit^tion  in  Wiltshire  is  partially 
sapplied  by  canals,  of  which  three  lines  are  connected  witn 
this  county. 

The  northernmost  line  is  that  of  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal,  which,  in  its  course  from  the  Thames  at  Lechlade 
in  Gloucestershire,  to  the  Stroudwater  Canal  at  Stroud  in 
the  same  county,  connecting  the  rivers  Thames  and  the 
Severn,  crosses  the  northern  part  of  this  county  near  Castle 
Eaton  and  Cricklade.  This  canal  was  commenced  under  an 
act  23  George  III.  (a.d.  1783) ;  and  its  formation  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  in  this 
county  or  upon  the  border  between  Cricklade  and  Lech- 
lade. The  canal  is  not  however  so  much  used  as  was  ex- 
pected, partly  owing  to  the  inefficient  navigation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Thames  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
partly  to  the  competition  of  other  lines  of  canal  navigation. 

The  second  line  is  that  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal, 
which  also  connects  the  Thames  with  the  Severn,  by 
means  of  their  respective  tributaries  the  Kennet  and  the 
Bristol  Avon.  This  canal  is  57  miles  long :  it  commences 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Kennet  at  New- 
bury in  Berkshire,  and  terminates  in  the  river  Avon  at 
Bath :  its  rise  from  Newbury  to  the  summit-level  is  210  feet, 
eifected  by  thirty-one  locks ;  its  fall  from  that  level  to  Bath 
is  404i  feet,  effected  by  forty-eight  locks.  A  considerable 
part  (about  41  miles)  of  its  course  is  in  Wiltshire,  which 
county  it  enters  near  Hungerford,  9  miles  from  Newbury. 
It  then  passes  south-westvrard  by  Froxfield,  Little  Bedwin, 
and  Great  Bedwin,  to  Crofton,  16J  miles  from  Newbury 
and  7h  from  Hungerford,  near  which  the  summit-level 
begins.  The  summit-level  extends  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  the  hamlet  of  Brimslade  near  Wootton-Rivers,  passing 
through  the  intervening  hill  near  Burbage  by  a  deep  cut- 
ting nearly  two  miles  long,  with  a  tunnel  near  the  middle 
of  the  cutting,  510  yards  long.  From  Brimslade  to  Woot- 
ton-Rivers there  is  a  fall  of  33  feet  by  four  locks ;  and  then 
the  canal  passes  on  a  level  15  miles  through  the  vale  of 
Pewscy  by  wilcot,  Alton-Barnes,  Stanton-Fitzwarren,  All- 
Cannings,  and  Bishop*s-Canning8,to  Devizes.  From  Devizes 
to  Foxhanjrer,  distant  only  two  miles  and  a  half,  there  is  a 
descent  of  239  feet  by  twenty-nine  locks.  From  Foxhanger 
by  Seend  to  Semington,  four  miles  and  a  half,  is  a  fall  of 
56  feet  by  seven  locks.  From  Semington,  where  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canal  joins  it,  it  runs  5  miles  on  a  level  by 
Staverton  and  near  Trowbridge  to  Bradford,  where  it  de- 
scends, by  one  lock,  10  feet,  into  the  valley  of  the  Avon. 
Its  course  to  Sidney  Gardens,  Bath,  is  9  miles,  by  Freshford, 
Limpley-Stoke,  Claverton,  Bathford,  Bath-hampton,  and 
Bathwick,  comprehending  all  that  remains  of  its  course  in 
this  county  (which  it  quits  4  miles  from  Bradford  at  the 
Dundas  Aqueduct  by  which  it  is  carried  over  the  Avon), 
and  is  on  a  level.  From  Sidney  Gardens,  Bath,  it  descends 
into  the  river  Avon,  66^  feet,  by  seven  locks,  in  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile.  Between  Devizes  and  Bath,  where  the 
inequality  of  the  ground  is  great,  the  canal  is  carried 
through  the  higher  grounds  by  cuttings,  over  the  lower 
grounds  by  embankments,  and  across  the  branches  of  the 
Avon  by  aqueducts  which  are  distinguished  for  excellent 
construction  and  workmanship.  Between  Bradford  and 
Sidney  Gardens,  Bath,  the  canal  is  much  used  in  summer 
for  travelling,  the  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  along 
which  it  nms,  being  a  great  attraction. 

The  Dorset  and  Somerset  Canal  was  intended  to  join 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at  Widbrook  near  Bradford  : 
two  acts  were  obtained  for  it,  36  and  43  George  III.  ^a.d. 
1796  and  1803),  but  the  works  were  not  executed.  It  was 
to  enter  Wiltshire  near  the  villasce  of  Road  (which  is  in 
Somersetshire,  close  on  the  border  of  Wiltshire),  and  to 
pass  near  Trowbridge. 

The  third  line  of  canal-navigation  is  that  of  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canal ;  it  lies  between  the  two  lines  already 
noticed  (the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  and  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  (^anal),  and  connects  the  Thames  near  Abing- 
don.with  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at  Semington,  between 
Devizes  and  Bradford.  Its  whole  length  is  52  miles,  with  a 
rise  of  1(>8  feet  from  the  Thames  at  Abingdon  to  the  summit- 
level,  and  a  fall  of  201  feet  from  the  summit-level  to  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  After  passing  through  the  Vale 
of  White  Horse,  in  Berkshire,  by  Wantage  (to  which  town 


there  is  a  short  branch).  East  Challow,  West  ( 
Uffington,  Longcott  (where  there  is  another  short 
and  Shrivenham,  it  enters  Wiltshire,  21|  miles 
commencement  at  Abingdon,  and  runs  west-to 
along  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  green-mid 
Stratton-St.-Margaref  t,  Swindon,  and  Wootton-B 
the  village  of  Clack,  where  it  turns  soath-«rath-i 
runs  bv  Foxham.Tytherton-Lucaa,  Bremhill,  hat 
Melksham,  to  Semington.  The  summit-levei  i 
county,  commencing  at  Long  Leaze  netrStnttoD- 
garet's,  and  terminating  near  Wootton-BasKt.  F 
summit-level,  at  Lower  Eastcott  near  Swindon,  is 
6}  miles  long,  passing  the  town  of  Cricklade  to  flic 
and  Severn  Canal  at  Lttton  in  Gloucestenhi 
Cricklade.  This  branch,  which  is  nearly  all  in  V 
was  formed  as  a  separate  canal  under  an  act  53  Go 
(A.D.  1813),  and  was  called  the  North  WiltoOual 
by  a  subsequent  act  (1  and  2  Geo.  IV.,  a.d.  1821}! 
corporated  with  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  hb 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  to  the  Thames  and  Sera 
nearly  59  feet,  and  passes  through  a  short  tmu 
Cricklade.  There  are  two  other  branches  (rfthsU 
Berks  Canal  in  Wiltshire :  one  of  three  and  a  h 
to  Calne,  with  a  rise  of  21  feet ;  and  one  of  n 
miles  to  Chippenham,  with  a  fall  of  17  feet. 

The  principal  coach  roads  are  the  present  mail-f 
I^ondon  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter,  and  the  two  fbri 
roads  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  The  Salisbuxrand  Es 
road  enters  the  county  about  two  miles  ami  a  half  b< 
hamlet  of  Middle  Wallop,  or  nine  miles  beyond , 
and  runs  across  Salisbury  Plain  by  Wintenlow  Ik 
Thomases  bridge  (over  the  Bourn)  to  Salisbury;  i 
thence  by  Fisherton- Anger,  Wilton,  North  B^reoi 
ford-St .-Martin,  Compton-Chamberlain,  Fovtnt,  1 
and  Ludwell  to  Shaftesbury,  just  before  entering 
quits  the  county.  One  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  ex-a 
enters  the  county  at  Hungerford ;  and  runs  too 
nake  Forest  to  Marlborough,  and  thence  acrCMtl 
by  Fyfield  and  West  Overton,  Beckhampton, . 
Cherhill,  Blackland,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Cordian 
a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  which  it  quits  the  conn 
other  ex-mail-road  branches  from  the  one  just  da 
Beckhampton,  and  passes  through  Devizes,  Melb 
Atford  to  Bathford  m  Somersetshire  (just  across  1 
shire  border),  beyond  which  it  unites  with  thit 
Calne  and  Chippenham.  A  third  road  to  Bristol 
IVom  the  first  of  the  two  ex-mail-roads  at  Chippcn 
runs  through  Marshfleld  in  Gloucestershire.  It 
pass  through  Bath. 

There  are  several  roads  from  London  to  Exetc 
the  mail-road.  One  of  these  branching  from  1 
road  at  Salisbury  passes  through  Combc-Bisset,  i 
Dorsetshire  near  Woodyates  Inn.  It  passes  throu| 
ford,  Dorchester,  and  Honiton.  Another  road  \ 
from  the  mail-road  at  Andover  enters  the  counts 
House,  and  nins  across  Salisbury  Plain  throu^  A 
Winterboum-Stoke,  Deptford,  Wily.  Cricklade,  i 
beyond  which  it  enters  Somersetshire.  A  road  I 
from  this  road  beyond  Amesbury  passes  by  8t< 
Rolleston,  Muddington,  Chiltern- All-Saints,  Ch 
Mary,  Newham,  Heytesbury,  and  Maiden  Bradle 
which  it  quits  the  county. 

The  road  from  I/>ndon  to  the  Old  Passage  on  tl 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  branches  from 
road  at  Chippenham,  and  nms  by  Yatton-Keyne 
Combe,  and  Ncttleton  into  Gioucestei'shire.  Anc 
to  the  Old  Passage  enters  the  county  at  i^oleshil 
shire,  beyond  Faringdon,  and  runs  by  Highwort 
Eaton,  Cricklade,  Charlton,  Malniesbur\',  Em 
Great  Sherstone,  and  Luckingrton  into  "Gloue 
uniting  with  the  former  road  at  Acton -Tur%*ill< 
cestershire.  A  road  branches  from  this  road  at 
and  runs  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester. 

There  are  several  roads  from  Salislnipv',  the  cou 
one  nms  south  by  west  to  Cranboum,  Wimboun 
and  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  branching  from  th< 
Exeter  (through  Blandford,  Dorchester,  and  H 
little  beyond  Combe-Bisset ;  one  southv^rd  byD 
Fordingbridfi:e,  Lvndhurst,  and  Christchurch  in 
Forest  in  Hampsliire :  two  south-east  to  Soutl 
one  through  Bramshaw,  the  other  through  Ron 
eastwanl  to  Winchester;  one  by  Romsey,  and  on« 
ing  iVom  the  London  and  Exeter  maiUroad)  throu 
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sent  to  waive  the  right  of  common  pasture  after  hay- 
making. Since  the  enclosures  the  system  is  improved ; 
turnips  are  raised  in  considerable  Quantities,  their  use  for 
winter-feed  having  been  soon  founa  out.  Clover,  sainfoin, 
and  other  artificial  grasses  come  into  the  rotation,  and  the 
only  fault  in  the  different  systems  is  that  which  is  yet  too  often 
met  with,  of  two  white  straw  crops  following  one  another ; 
the  only  palliation  of  this  is  the  abundant  folding  of  sheep 
on  the  land,  which  keeps  it  in  heart  and  prevents  its 
exhaustion. 

The  Wiltsliire  plouglis  are  mostly  without  wheels  or  with 
onlv  one  wheel:  the  former  ai'e  used  on  rough  heavy  soils, 
and  the  latter  on  stubbles  and  clover  leys.  In  the  flinty 
soils  a  plough  witli  two  wheels  is  generally  used,  as  being 
steadier ;  the  furrows  bein^  necessarily  shallow,  the  swing- 
plough  would  be  too  easily  thrown  out  of  the  ground. 
The  lieavy  white  lands  require  three  horses  at  least  to  a 
plough,  but  the  light  chalky  lands  can  be  easily  ploughed 
with  two ;  and,  wim  ^ood  ploughmen,  lighter  ploughs  might 
be  used,  such  as  the  improved  Berkshire  and  Suffolk 
ploughs.  The  carts  and  waggons  are  too  heavy.  A  light 
single-horse  cart  is  far  preferable,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
generally  adopted  when  its  economy  in  horse-labour  is 
appreciated.  The  light  thin  soils  on  the  Downs,  when 
cultivated,  require  much  skill  to  make  tliem  productive. 
Formerly  they  were  much  worked  and  pulverized  m 
summer,  by  which  the  texture  was  too  much  loosened, 
and  weeds  were  greatly  increased,  llie  wheat  looked 
well  in  spring;  but  the  earth  was  blown  away  from 
the  roots  m  high  winds  and  dry  weather,  and  abundant 
crops  of  poppies  took  the  place  of  the  thin  and  withered 
com.  Lately  the  farmers  have  adopted  a  better  plan; 
they  ity  to  give  firmness  to  the  soil  by  pressure  and  fold- 
ing, before  sowing,  and  the  crops  are  much  improved. 

The  common  practice  o[  raftering  the  land,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  ploughing  a  furrow  and  laying  the  furrow-slice  on 
the  solid  land,  and  then  opening  another  furrow  18  inches 
from  the  first,  so  as  to  produce  another  similar  ridge,  leaving 
the  surface  in  alternate  open  furrows  and  double  ridges,  has 
the  effect  of  killing  the  grass  and  exposing  half  the  roots  to 
the  air,  the  other  half  not  being  stirred.  AVhen  this  is  done 
across  the  stitches,  at  right  angles,  or  diagonally,  which  is 
better,  one  harrowing  down  and  ploughing  prepare  tlie  land 
for  wheat  sowing ;  and  the  crops  justify  the  practice,  but  it 
is  faulty  in  that  it  soon  fills  the  land  with  weeds.  One  good 
ploughing  and  pressing  with  iron  cylinders  after  a  clean  layer 
IS  a  far  better  preparation.  A  heavy  drag  or  a  nine-share 
plough  is  very  commonly  used  as  a  substitute  for  plough- 
ing. It  stirs  and  cleans  the  land  at  the  same  time,  raising 
the  root-weeds  to  the  surface,  to  be  gathered  and  burned. 

In  the  sandy  soils  the  seed  is  generally  deposited  by 
the  drilling-machine  j  but  where  flints  abound  this  imple- 
ment is  not  so  applicable,  and  tlie  broad-cast  sowing  is 
continued. 

The  most  common  rotation  now  adopted  on  the  heavy 
white  lands,  where  turnips  will  not  grow,  is  that  of  fallow, 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  clover;  or,  which  is  better,  fallow, 
wheat  or  barley,  clover  mown,  ditto  fed,  wheat,  beans,  or 
oats.  The  second  year  of  the  clover  it  is  broken  up  early 
in  .summer  and  well  pulverized,  .and  the  sheep  are  folded 
on  it  at  night:  the  wheat  is  generally  good  alter  it.  Half 
the  barley  or  wheat  stubble  is  now  generally  sown  with 
peas,  beans,  or  vetches,  and  the  oUier  half  with  clover;  the 
land  is  kept  clean  by  weeding  and  hoeing  the  crops,  and 
the  clover  is  more  certain  from  not  recurring  so  often. 

On  the  sands  the  Norfolk  rotation  of  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  wheat,  is  commonly  adopted,  with  the  variation  of 
a  fallow  between  the  clover  and  wheat,  when  the  land  is 
close  folded  and  thus  consolidated.  Some  good  farmers 
have  peas  or  tares  fed  off  early  on  half  the  barley  land,  to 
prevent  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  clover.  In  the 
Pewsey  vale  the  sandy  loam  is  so  nearly  allied  to  c^ay  as 
to  be  cropped  like  heavy  land,  and  the  crops  here  are 
more  certain  and  abundant.  The  Down  land  is  cropped 
in  various  manners,  turnips  and  barley  or  oats  being 
the  principal  crops;  on  the  deeper  red  soils  wheat  is 
introduced  every  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Rape  and  rje- 
gra&s  are  sometimes  sown  together  after  wheat,  to  be  fed 
off  in  spring,  and  the  grass  is  continued  a  year  or  two 
more  to  recruit  the  land.  The  flocks  of  slieep  which  are 
kept  ever)  where  give  the  principal  supply  of  manure  by 
the  fold;  as  fewer  horned  cattle  are  kept  in  the  yards. 
When  the  ewes  and  lambs  feed  in  the  water-meadows»  the 


folding  is  found  to  be  far  more  effective  than  a: 
time.  This  is  probably  from  the  abundance  of 
duced  by  the  fresh  succulent  mas. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities 
sands,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  thia  cr 
lias  been  a  common  observation*  that  a  bad  yea 
is  eenerall^r  a  good  one  for  potAtoea»  which  in 
value  of  tnis  excellent  root. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  water-meadowy  vfl 
part  of  the  county  are  extremely  well  manaf 
are  two  kinds  of  water-meadowa,  tboae  irrigate 
work  and  those  which  are  flooded.  [Ikmoat 
flooded  meadows  are  those  whicli  lie  along  tt 
the  rivers  or  rivulets,  and  are  flat  and  level  i 
rendered  so  by  art.  The  water  is  let  on  by ; 
channels  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  aid 
banks,  if  necessary,  and  let  off  again  into  tha  Jo 
the  stream,  or  on  lower  meadows,  by  umilar  i 
channels.  This  method  requires  a  greater  aqpf 
and  more  expensive  works.  The  expenae  la 
10/.  to  20/.  per  acre ;  but  the  return  is  so  anpl 
is  a  capital  extremely  well  laid  out  It  is  cob 
there  are  above  20,000  acres  of  excellent  wati 
in  this  district. 

As  soon  as  the  after-grass  is  eaten  bare  in  ai 
water  is  let  on ;  all  the  grips  and  cliannels  whid 
been  damaged  by  the  treading  of  the  cattle  beiof 
fully  dug  out  and  repaired.  The  best  time  for 
tion  is  soon  after  Michaelmas,  when  the  rains  fa 
fine  earth  from  the  hills  around.  The  water 
covers  the  meadows  for  a  fortnight  or  three  week 
them  a  good  soaking  at  first.'  This  makes  t] 
close  and  increases  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  It 
off  till  the  surface  is  quite  dr>'  again.  If  any  icui 
on  the  water  during  the  fiooding,  it  ii  immediati 
or  it  would  do  harm.  When  the  growth  of 
seems  to  flag,  the  water  is  let  on  again  for  a 
only.  During  hard  frost  it  is  useful  to  havf 
meadows  covered  with  water,  which  prevent! 
touching  tlie  roots:  as  spring  advances  tbe 
must  be  much  shorter,  till  the  grass  attains  tl 
size  and  bulk.  Where  there  is  not  suilia 
to  flood  a  meadow,  or  if  it  lies  on  a  deefi 
catch-work  is  the  only  method  applicable,  and  t 
on  and  ofi'  of  the  water  is  regulated  on  the  isoc 
Tlie  great  value  of  early  ana  abundant  gra«  fior 
lambs  makes  these  meadows  of  the  greatest  ca 
to  the  sheep-fanner.  When  they  are  fed  off  cto 
end  of  Apnl  or  later,  the  water  is  let  on  for  a  d 
and  then  let  oft\  In  six  weeks  after  a  verj-  hea 
hay  may  be  made  ;  another  short  flooding  prodi 
dant  alier-feed.  This  however  is  geneiJly  f 
horses  and  cows,  as  it  is  thought  to  rut  sheep  at 
but  some  water-meadows  on  the  Avon  never  ca 
any  time. 

The  best  water-meadows  are  on  a  loose  bed 
flints,  with  scarcely  any  earth ;  which  would  li 
think  that  water  alone  is  sufficient  to  feed  plant 
water  is  impregnated  with  mineral  and  organic 
extremely  minute  division,  and  to  these  it  probat 
extreme  fertility.  There  are  two  small  water-n 
Orchiston,  six  miles  from  Amesburv,  which  i 
called  the  'long  grass  meadows.'  They  contait 
only  2^  acres ;  but  the  crop  of  hay  is  sometime 
mous,  that  the  tithe  of  it  was  once  sold  for  five  ( 
is  found,  on  examination  of  the  grasses,  tliat  In 
Stoioni/era  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  in  Hact 
eluding  all  other  grasses.  This  is  the  Fiorin  | 
so  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  RichardM>n  ai 
universal  notice  amongst  agriculturists;  but, 
plants  overrated  bv  those  who  desire  to  uitroc 
its  celebiity  had  a  short  nm.  As  the  rivulet  whi« 
the  water  to  these  meadows  is  subject  to  great 
in  different  seasons,  and  sometimes  is  low  in 
happens  then  that  ver>'  little  hay  can  be  cut  ii 
but  this  is  not  often  the'case. 

As  the  cows  in  this  district  are  not  such  object 
tion  as  the  slieep,  the  breeds  are  ven*  varioua» : 
them  of  superior  quality.  The  chieV  dairies  i 
borders  of  Ik>r8etshire,  whence  comes  the  but 
the  towns»  North  Wilt^iire  producing  little  buU 
whey-butter — its  chief  produce  being  cheesew 

The  Wiltshire  sheep  are  a  variety  of  tbe  8 
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|ila£«d  convefiientiy  with  respect  to 
fifildf.  The  chee^4ofts  are  on  en  on  a 
and  ai)  the  buddi  niu>  are  kept  in  a 
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cli^ese  mjide  tin  poor  land, 

FofRieriy  the  eow*  were  frd  with  hny  in  winter  in  th« 
pfljituj-e*:  but  no  much  ilamii4?L' tvan  done  to  111 f  l*ml  by 
theti      '  '  '  iLimnlMin  wet  m       '         '  . 

diiir>  cowB  intbe  s^; 

to  A I  •  .  u  1 1  ol land,     Ttif  y  fi  m  i  *  j  h-  >vu  .  . 

thin  f  .<>  the  ctjvvft  ivnd  the  pEwture* ; 

ai*0     ft.^-  luit-i'    tin-   ti'.J'M.l-klilf    I;ii1it      HSir,, 

grtii  knd 

c^ofohpoit  1'  ■■     ■,'.•"'   ^  'i',  ■  ■-'   ■'■  ■« 

thi'  eows  in  the  paabinrK^    The  nianunng  of  gam  huni  m 
generally  done  immediately  after  huy-makinfr.     Tim  im- 

ftroved  iystem.  and  that  of  ftiedtn^  and  mo  ^r^M 

sMd  alternately^  haw  done  miich  |foo<l  to  thi      .  ,  an4 

kept  tJieni  freer  from  dock«,  thistle*,  and  other  WK^cdjL 

Mtich  of  the  hea^y  ivet  lOita  hmi.  been  improved  hjf 
under^raininc^,  but  a  ^reat  deat  n^malnbta  In*  done.  TTiV 
filOu«  iflltie  i»ubatratum  it  well  adapted  to  fili  draiuai  witli^ 
and  if  the&3  are  only  made  ^ofiBciently  near  to  ea^ch  otlieri 
the  nature  of  the  soil  will  soon  be  altered  for  the  belter, 
where  il  ia  too  wet  and  cold, 

CoRsideriftg  tlie  extent  and  ^erfeclion  of  the  water- 
meadawa  in  the  southern  dis»trict,  it  i&  turprisin^tbat  then? 
are  so  few  in  Iht  northern.  Tiiis  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
differeiiee  in  the  ly sterns  pursued  on  sheep-fanof  and  daiiy* 
farms.  I'here  ia  not  the  name  necessity  for  a  rith  food 
early  in  spring ;  iwid  upland  hay  i*  plentilbl  and  pr*? furred 
by  many  to  lowland  meadow  hay :  yet  the  ad?antat^e  of 
wat«r^meadow8  for  cown,  as  Well  us  slieep,  should  baye 
drawn  more  attention  to  theif  formation. 

The  breed  of  mileh-eow»  is  an  object  of  greater  attention 
in  this  district  than  in  the  Mouthern,  The  long-hnrned 
breed  wa^i  formerly  in  high  repute*  a»  the  oJd  cown  fatted 
wtll  and  produced  good  priccii  from  their  weight*  Eaeh 
cow  of  the  large  breed  wiO  give  from  3  to  4 J  ewt,  of  cheese 
in  a  season,  if  she  calvea  in  pmper  time.  But  if  more  cowa 
of  a  smaller  breed  can  be  fed  on  the  name  kndi  and  tbua 
every  acre  produce  more  cheese,  whatever  each  cow  may 
give,  the  smaller  cow  is  evidently  the  most  prafitabk* : 
besides,  smaller  animalft  require  Ittas  foo*J.,  and  will  thrive 
where  the  larger  would faJI  oft".  Jl  will  i  '  ",  "  \  .■ 
in  the  end^  that  good  breeds  of  small  < 
are  the  Ayrtjhire  eowa  and  the  imall  SiUuiih  piMi-u  urucd. 
llie  Norin  Devon  are  sometimen  excellent  milkcn,  and 
+^"V  certainly  are  the  handsamcjit  breed*  A  ffrcat  many 
are  f;itted  in  ttie  dairies,  when  they  ari  dry  or  have 
..i-:ed  calving. 
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gularly  built,  and  many  of  them  old.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  of  brick.  The  streets  are  roughly  paved  on  each  side 
with  large  boulders  or  pebbles  from  tne  downs  adjacent. 
The  market-house  for  cheese,  butter,  and  com,  is  at  the 
east  end  of  the  street :  it  is  an  antient  building,  having  in 
its  upper  story  a  council-chamber,  assembly-rooms,  and 
court-house.  The  shambles  or  butcherVmarket  are  near 
it.  The  churches  are  both  in  the  main  street ;  St.  Mary's 
is  at  its  eastern  end,  near  the  market-house ;  it  is  an  old 
church  with  a  freestone  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  a 
Norman  doorway  enriched  with  zigzag  ornaments:  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  near  the  western  end  of 
the  street,  adjacent  to  the  Castle  Inn,  and  has  a  lofty  square 
tower  with  battlements  and  pinnacles.  There  are,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  some  remains,  now  converted  into 
a  private  house,  of  an  antient  priory  for  the  re^lar  Canons 
of  St.  Augustine.  There  are  several  Dissenting  places  of 
woi-ship  in  the  town. 

The  trade  of  Marlborough  is  not  great ;  it  is  chiefly  in 
coal,  corn,  and  malt.  Before  the  opening  of  the  CTreat 
Western  Railway,  it  was  a  great  tboroughmre,  and  one  of 
the  chief  posting  towns  between  London  and  Bath  and 
Bristol.  There  is  a  small  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a 
more  important  one  on  Saturday ;  and  several  yearly  fairs. 
Marlborough  is  a  borough  by  prescription ;  the  corporation, 
under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act,  nas  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  but  no  commission  of  the 
peace.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament :  its  boundaries 
were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act.  The  living  of  St. 
Marys  is  a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  100/.,  with 
a  glebe-house :  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  a  rectory  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  130/. :  both  are  in  the  rural  deanery 
of  Marlborough,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  and  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1833, 
twelve  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  531  scholars,  namely, 
about  205  boys  and  236  girls,  and  90  children  of  sex  not 
distinguished  in  the  return;  pving  between  one  in  six 
and  one  in  seven  of  the  population  under  daily  instmction. 
One  of  the  day-schools  was  a  small  but  well -endowed  gram- 
mar-school ;  and  one,  a  national-school,  with  67  boys  and 
95  girls,  was  also  a  Sunday-school.  There  were  be^des, 
two  Sundav-schools  with  117  boys  and  154  girls;  giving  in 
all  433  children,  or  one  in  eight  of  the  population,  under 
instruction  on  Sunday. 

Henry  of  Marlborough,  an  historical  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries ;  Obadiah  Sedgewick  and 
Christopher  Fowler,  eminent  puritan  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  John  Hughes,  the  poet  and  dramatist; 
Harte,  the  historian  of  Gustavus  Adolphus;  and  the  well 
known  Dr.  Sacheverell,  were  all  natives  of  Marlborough. 

Westbury  is  in  the  hundred  of  Westbury,  102  miles  from 
the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  South-Westem 
Railway  to  Basinsgtoke,  and  from  thence  by  Andover,  Lud- 
gershall,  Rushall,  and  Market  Lavington.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  a  number  of  Roman  corns  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  antiquarians  have 
proposed  to  fix  here  tne  site  of  the  Antonine  station  Ver- 
Jucio,  but  the  opinion  is  not  general.  Little  is  known  of 
the  antient  condition  or  history  of  Westbury :  it  was  incor- 
porated by  Edward  I.  by  charter,  and  sent  members  to  par- 
liament in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  statistics  ofthe 
parish  in  l&H  were  as  follows : — 

/           —  >>               ^  rmploved  in 

Arft.'i  in  In- Uuiu-  Agri- iVadr,  Popu- 
Acres,  lub.  Imh.  Build.  Total,  culture.  8:c.  Olhers.Total.lation. 

Wealbnrr Iwroiigh  ..     474    60        7  Ml  103    341    214  658  24<»5 

Hrattanchnpelry      ..     284    10        .  294  SWl      49      50  300  12^7 

Dillon        do.           ..     4.VI    .T8        3  494  130    24G      83  459  Sl";2 

Lii^'h towubhip         ..     509    37        3  3^9  110    155      49  314  14L'0 


Total     11.3:i0  1521  145      12      1678        544    791    396    1731       7524 

Tlie  old  borough  comprehends  only  a  part  of  the  town  : 
it  was  augmented  bv  the  Boundary  Act  by  the  addition  of 
the  other  parts  of  tlie  parish.  The  town  consists  of  one 
long  crooked  street  and  of  some  smaller  streets,  irregularly 
laid  out.  Westbury  Leigh  forms  another  street,  separated 
bv  an  intenal  of  open  road  from  the  principal  street  of 
Westbury.  Ilie  church  is  a  large  antient  building,  with 
a  central  tower  and  a  fine  west  window,  and  several  monu- 
ments. A  handsome  town-hall  was  erected,  a.d.  1815,  by 
Sir  !Sl.  M.  Ix)pez,  the  then  patron  of  the  borough.  The 
clothine:  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  parish,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly ;  it  gave  employment  m 
the  whole  parish,  in  1831,  to  200  men,  besides  women  and 


children.  The  market  is  on  Friday*  uid  there  ar 
siderable  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  norsea,  pigt,  i 
cheese. 

The  borough  was  formerly  very  cloae:  thee 
is  not  noticed  in  the  Municipal  Corporationa  K4 
The  living  of  Westbury  it  a  vicarage  unhec 
chapelries  of  Dilton  and  Bratton,  of  the  joint  c 
value  of  238/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural 
Wylie,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Sal 
in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  precentor  ol 
cathedral.  The  parish  of  Westbury  contaim 
seventeen  daily-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  57 
namely,  363  boys  and  215  girls,  giving  about  c 
teen  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction, 
schools  was  an  infant-school  with  117  children, 
boys  and  64  girls ;  another  was  an  endowed  L 
school,  with  176  boys ;  both  these  were  partly  so 
subscription ;  the  rest  were  private  schools.  \ 
also  twelve  Sunday-schools,  with  1564  schobi 
753  boys  and  811  girls,  giving  between  one  in  ft 
in  five  of  the  population  under  instruction  on  S< 

Bryan  Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  In 
native  of  Westbury. 

Wilton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Branch  and  Dc 
west-north-west  of  Salisbury,  and  88  fh>m  the  Gc 
Office,  London,  by  the  South-Wcstem  Railwav 
stoke,  and  thence  through  Andover  and  Saliso 
ton  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  former  i 
is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  % 
to  the  county,  which  is  called  in  the  Saxon 
Wiltunscire.  The  town  itself  appears  to  have  0 
name  from  tbyaver  Wily  (Wily-town,  Wihon\  1 
it  stands,  flp^  the  scene  of  one  of  Aliic 
battles  with  tnR)anes  (a.d.  871),  and  some  haves 
to  be  the  Ellendune  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  1 
antient  authorities,  where  Egbert  conquered  (ii.D 
Mercian  King  Beomwulf,  and  established  the  p 
supremacy  of  the  West  Saxon  dynasty.  \Viltoi 
occasional  residence  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  ;iim1 
for  nuns,  which  was  either  wiginally  or  sood  b 
the  Benedictine  order,  existed  here  at  an  earir| 
which  Alfred  and  his  successors  Edward  the  EHe 
Stan,  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edgar,  were  great  ba 
Wilton  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Danish  Kioj 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  (a.d.  1003),  but  t; 
have  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  a  place  of  impoi 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  received  a  cnii 
Henry  I.  In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen,  the  king  v 
to  fortify  the  monastery  in  order  to  check  the  ganii 
Maud  the  empress  had  at  Old  Sarum,  when  he  wu 
and  driven  away  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester 
press's  chief  supporter.  The  yearly  revenue  of  tlw 
the  dissolution  was  052/.  lU.  \y\a.  gross,  or  601 
clear.  Wilton  was  for  a  time  (a.d.  909-104ri,  or 
seat  of  a  bishopric  formed  by  the  diamemberme 
diocese  of  Sherborne,  and  afterwards  reunited  w 
before  the  removal  of  the  see  to  Saruni.  [SAfcc 
statistics  of  the  borough  and  parish  of  WiUon  ia 
as  follows : — 

Familift 
IIouws  4        ■  ^  ■ 

'       — *■  »  chiefly  m:;»r^  ia 

Area  in  In-  Unin-  Agri-  Tnuir, 

Acres,  bab.  hab.  Dnild.  ToUL  culture,  fcc  OOwn 
'^"n^liSr'^^'l^'^OSSa    21        1        405        101      214    13 

The  borough  has  been  enlarged  for  parliamei 
poses  by  the  addition  ofthe  parishes  of  Fuggle«t< 
ford-under-the-Castle,  Great  Dumford,  Woodfo 
Newton,  Wishford,  Barford,  Burcombe,  Nethei 
West  Harnham,  and  Brit  ford ;  and  parts  of  the  i 
Fisherton-Anger,  Bishopston,  Toney-St  rat  ford, 
Bisset,  and  Humington  :  this  enlarged  borougfe 
hends  an  extensive  rural  district,  and  has  a  pO| 
8315.  The  town  stands  on  the  toneue  of  land  \ 
the  junction  of  the  Nadder  and  the  Wily,  of  i 
formei  flows  on  the  south  side  and  the  latter  on 
east  side.  The  village  of  Fugglestone  and  the  \ 
Ditchampton  and  Bulbridge,  in  Wilton  parish,  a 
to  the  town  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  subuibi 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  on  the  road  fi 
bury  to  Hindon  and  Mere.  The  church,  fon 
abbey  church,  consists  of  the  nave  and  west*, 
which  are  antient,  side  aisles  of  the  ElizabeUm 
Stuart  period,  and  a  chancel  of  modem  date.  \ 
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Ik,  wilh  130  childfeu  ;  giving  only 

<jf  the  population  under  instruction  on 

^  tn  !hr  htinJii^d  of  Dowtiton,  6  miJea  soiith- 
isf  S»I  •  !   01   froni  the  General   Post- 

loii*  b)  .»-Wc*tf»m  liail^ay  to  Bajsinj^* 

by  Au%lt»v«i*  uuii  8ah^bury«    Tl^e  plnDv 
cc  in  this  fiiiddk*  ai^a*«t»  and  had  u 
life  cftrthworks  rpmain;  but  no  his- 
►  of  ini*?re8t  aj*^  tonnecled  with 
c«;iit  mcmhera  to   parliament,  hut 
^  ifona.  froiti  the  limia  of  Edward  L  until 

i^wbieii  it  ^v-    '  -  '  ■ ''-if.    The  parish 

ftmote.  I,  in   1H3],  ?ia 

ioHiil..  :.l.irMil,   and   H 

»  pepitla:  i'>  \  J  pcmoHf ^ 

-1^  uf  a  loii|f 
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-  htindre^  of  HcyterimiT.  Wl  ifi0i!9 

iitdon,  by  the  South -Wr*- 

i   from  throTft  hv  ATn*^2- 

•  '*'    Wur* 

^>ii  ais-tOf  jiCill 

to  parbacinit 

...  -  ,r,,-.>iMod  hy  flm 

Til'  ■■iitrrf,  anij 

iH'i.i    .  ■  •  '.ii^iM*  U 

f    buiWiug:;    with   n   populaUon  uf  1490 
p(>r>tons,  from  one  loi*i1h  to   ot^e-tliinl 
I'hc   toAvn  i*  in  a  pleawint  vdky  on  the 
the  V»!t]y,  and  cMiAinb  of  tfome  stn^ets  irrv- 
ant,  awl  nrilhcT   pavrd  nor  hghted«     Tlic 
ijf  woollen  tlolh  t'mployed  iihoni  35  mcti  in 
i^.>j       M It  lit  i*  no  market,  v  ^  '    *  o^e  gamll  yearly  fair 
for  ciittJ!!  mid  sherp*     llie  '  i  i  lariie  cro«»  church, 

with  a  square  tfivvcr  at  lh»  i..;v ,  .^. .  -i^n  o^  the  navi*  and 
transept.    It  waA  ant iently  toil eri ate.    Thtire  U  an  ho*pitaJ 
or  aJioj|hou*«,  founded  and  emJowed  in  the  flnvi  iffi  itn* 
tury  by  Walt«'r  Lmd  Tltmj^prford,    The  livinjf  i 
bury  V*  a  perpiitual   curacy^  united   with  thy    ,  A 

curacy  of  Knooki  of  the  jomt  clear  yearly  valu^tjf  13t/., 
in  the  rural  deant*iy  of  Wylie,  in  the  aichdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  SaliJibtJfy*  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  18S3, 
six  day -^hook,  with  inSscholatm;  giving  about  one  m  t^n 
or  eleven  of  the  popiilatton  under  daily  instiuction  *  aod  fo^ur 
Sanday- school  a,  with  *Sy2  scholara  ;  giving  one  iu  )»€ivcfl  of 
the  population  under  inst ruction  on  Sundays.  All  ih«t 
Sunoay-«ehook  and  five  of  thtr  day-schools  were  supported 
by  contritiution** 

Hmdan  in  in  the  hundred  of  Dow  a  ton,  t)7  J  milea  from 
the  0cnentl  Poat-Office,  Londoi%  by  the  South  Weat^m 
Railway  to  Banint^tuke^  and  ttience  by  Andover  and  Amesi* 
bttry ;  and  15^  from  Salisbury,  on  the  road  to  lkhe*ter 
and  Chajti.  This  borough  i^tni  tn  ember*  to  parlianaervt 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  until  the  Reform  Aat,  !>y 
which  it  was  disfranchitved*  The  parish  han  an  area  of  270 
acres,  and  eontained,  in  1831,  IgJ houses;  namely,  IH-I  in- 
habited, and  $  uninhabited^  with  a  population  of  184  fami' 
liei*  iOl  peraons.  The  town  conaistd  of  one  prineipiU  street 
and  three  shorter  ones,  two  of  them  crossing  the  main  j^trcct 
at  right  angles,  llie  ehnrcli  or  chapel  (for  East  Knoyle  la 
the  mother  church)  is  in  th«  main  street,  and  is  a  plain 
bui)(hng.  There  in  a  market  on  Thurad&y,  but  it  in  nmch 
declined  fVoin  its  (brmer  importance  ;  and  tiiere  arc  iwd 
yearly  fairi  for  horses,  catile^  sheep,  and  poultr)*  The 
DorouRfh  is  not  noticet!  in  the  Municipal  Corporabonji  lit- 
form  Act.  The  living  h  a  dooative,  of  the  clear  yearly 
lalue  of  73/r,  in  the  rural  deanerj'  of  Chalke,  in  the  areb* 
deacon ry  and  diocese  of  Sdiabury*  There  were  in  tht 
parmli,  in  1833*  live  day-schook  with  l>om  172  lo  176 
•cholars;  nani4*ly,  71  boy*,  03  p^irl*.  and  from  36  to  40 
ctiildren  of  itKX  not  slatted  in  the  returns,  ifiving  nearly  orn« 
in  t^ve  of  the  population  under  daily  in*l ruction.  Two  of 
tb*ai?  ivchooU,  with  71  boyw  iwul  tiO  ^irls,  were  jiup|3orteil 
bylxird  Caithonpe  ;  and  were ako Sunday  st:booti,  attended 
Oil  SoDdoya  hy/i  beyn  *nd  8Sl  girK  id^ini?  IM  ehildreii* 
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Tliere  are  very  few  market-gardens  or  orchards  in  this 
district,  and  no  cider  is  made.  Vegetables  are  only  raised 
for  sale  near  the  towns ;  every  farm  having  as  much  gar- 
den as  the  family  requires,  and  no  more.  Tlie  woods  have 
diminished  greatly  all  over  the  county,  which  was  once 
very  well  wooded ;  and  the  fuel  being  dear  from  the  dis- 
tance from  coal-mines,  the  decay  of  the  woods  begins  to 
be  felt.  If  plantations  were  judiciously  made,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  they  would  ultimately  pay  well.  Much  of  the 
land  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth  of  timber  and 
underwood. 

The  sheep  in  this  district  are  much  the  same  as  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county,  and  although  there  are  not 
so  extensive  sheep-pastures,  there  is  usually  a  flock  attached 
to  every  arable  farm,  and  folding  is  one  of  the  chief  modes 
of  manuring  the  fields.  Cattle  fatted  in  yards  would  pro- 
bably produce  manure  of  a  better  quality  for  turnips,  and 
would  be  more  economically  fatted  than  sheep,  for  which 
there  is  not  always  sufficient  feed  at  all  times  of  the  year  for 
want  of  water-meadows. 

Many  porkers  are  fatted  in  the  dairies  on  the  whey, 
after  it  has  been  skimmed  and  whey-butter  made,  and  the 
breed  of  pigs  has  been  much  improved  of  late  by  judicious 
crossing  with  small-boned  breeds,  which  fatten  earlier  and 
in  less  time.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  breed  of 
horses ;  those  used  on  the  farms  are  mostly  imported  young 
from  other  counties. 

There  are  many  excellent  markets  in  Wiltshire ;  the 
principal  corn-markets  are  Warminster,  Devizes,  and  Salis- 
bury. Swindon  and  Salisbury  are  excellent  cattle-markets. 
Marlborough  is  a  great  market  for  cheese,  although  most  of 
it  is  contracted  for  by  factors,  who  take  the  whole  produce 
to  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Wiltshire  are : — Amesbury,  May  17, 
June  21,  Dec.  21 ;  Barwick  Hill,  Nov.  6 ;  Bed  win,  July  2G ; 
Bradford,  Trinity  Monday ;  Britford,  Aug.  12;  Calne,  May 
6,  Sept.  2f) ;  Chippenham,  May  17,  June  22,  Oct.  29, 1)ec. 
17;  Corsley  Heath,  Whit-Tuesday;  Cricklade,  second 
Thursday  in  April,  Sept.  21 ;  Devizes,  Feb.  13,  April  20, 
Holy  Thursday,  July  5,  Oct.  2,  20;  Dilton  Marsh, 
Easter  Monday,  Sept.  24 ;  Downton,  April  23,  Oct.  2 ;  Eaat 
liavington,  Aug,  10 ;  Great  Bedwin,  April  23,  July  2ii ; 
Heytesburv,  May  14,  Sept.  25;  Hiifhworth,  Aug.  13,  Oct. 
11,  29;  Hindon,  Monday  before  Whit -Sunday,  Oct.  29; 
Kinsfsdown,  Wednesday  before  St.  Matthew's  day;  Ludger- 
shall,  July  25  ;  Maiden  Bradley,  May  6,  Oct.  2  ;  Malmes- 
bury,  March  28,  April  28,  June  C ;  Marlborough,  July  10, 
Aug.  22,  Nov.  23;  Melksham,  July  27;  Mere,  May  17, 
Oct.  10 ;  Norlease,  April  23 ;  Purton,  Tuesday  before  May 
6,  Friday  after  Sept.  19;  Ramsbury,  May '  14,  Oct.  11; 
Salisbury,  Tuesday  after  Jan.  6,  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Tuesday  after  Weyhill  fair ;  Swindon,  Monday  before  April 
5,  second  Monday  alter  May  12,  Sept.  11,  second  Monday 
in  Dec. ;  Tanhill,  Aug.  6 ;  Trowbridge,  Aug.  5  ;  Warmin- 
ster, April,  Aug.  II,  22,  Oct.  26;  Westbury,  first  Friday 
in  Lent,  Easter  Monday,  Whit-Monday  ;  Whitchurch,  Nov. 
17 ;  Wilton,  May  4,  'Sept.  12 ;  Wootton-Basset,  May  4, 
Nov.  13,  Doc.  19;  Yarborough  Castle,  Oct.  4. 

Dhisiojuiy  Townsy  ^^. — ^The  county  is  divided  into 
twenty-eight  hundreds,  which,  with  their  respective  posi- 
tions m  the  county,  areas,  and  population  in  1831,  are  as 
follows : — 


Hiinilred. 

Kingsbridge 

Kinwardstone 
Malmesbury 

Melksham 

Mere  *  .  .  . 
Potteme  and  Cannings 
Ramsbury 

Selkley      . 

Swanborough 

Underditch         •         j 

Warminster        , 

Westburj- 

Whorweisdown 
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N. 
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1  Central  ] 
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W. 
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fa  Acm.  iiii 

40,430  9j 
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57,030  \U 

18370  m 

17,290  a 

10350  U 

47,270  M 

47.310  U 

6,660  lU 

25,170  m 

11340  7* 

18,440  SJ6 


869,020    'm 
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Aklerbuiy  •         .         . 
Amesbury  . 
Bradford'    .  .         , 

Branch  and  Dole 
("alne 

Cawden  and  Cad  worth 
Chalk 

Chij)penham 
Damerhani,  North  jwirt 
Damerham,  South  part 
Downton     . 
Diinworth,  or  Danworth 

El  stub  and  Everley     . 

Frust field  , 

Hcytesbury         .         | 

Ilighworth,  Cricklade,  1 
and  Staple      .         ] 
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in  Acres. 

31,7(X) 
42,G2() 
18,760 
38,44() 
21,5-k) 
25,100 
26,610 
6.*),  160 

27,600 

a3,5lK) 
26,650 

40,.")90 

8.200 
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4,469 
6,611 

11.604 
a560 
6.663 
4,532 
3,143 

20,4(K) 

6,092 

6,815 
6.747 

5,722 

1,480 

5,866 


61,520        12,235 


The  city  of  Salisbury  it  included  in  UnderdiUib 
dred,  the  borough  of  Devizei  in  Potteme  tod  On 
hundred,  and  the  borough  of  Marlborough  in  8i 
hundred. 

Wiltshire  contains  the  county-town  and  dtrof 
Sarum,  or  Salisbury ;  the  parliamentary  boroiiKhi  of  ( 
Chippenham,  Cricklade,  Deyizes,  MalmeibinT, 
borough,  Westbury,  and  Wilton ;  the  disfranchiiedba 
of  Great  Bedwin,  Downton,  Heytetsbury,  Hindoo,  b 
shall.  Old  Sarum,  and  Wootton-Basset ;  and  the  ■ 
towns  of  Amesbuiy,  Great  Bradford,  Corsham.  Hi|di 
East  or  Market  Layin^on,  Melksham,  Mere,  St 
Trowbridge,  and  Warminster.  Some  of  these  pb 
described  in  separate  articles.  [Amksbitry;  Bui 
(Great);  Calne;  Chippenham;  Cricklade;  Di 
Salisbury  ;  Sarum.]     Of  the  rest  we  subjoin  ta  M 

Malmesbury  is  in  the  hundred  of  Malroesboij.M 
from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  theGmtl 
Railway  to  Shrivenham  station,  and  thence  by  CGMhli 
Highworth.  According  to  an  anonymous  histoiyflf  K 
bury  priory,  compiled  in  the  middle  of  the  finatacri 
tury,  and  quoted  by  Leland  in  his*  Collectanea,* tha 
town  here  with  a  castle,  reputed  to  have  beenboiltt 
wallo  Malmutius,  one  of  the  British  kings  said  to  htfci 
before  the  Roman  invasion.  The  town  was  thogct 
stroyed  by  foreign  invaders,  but  the  castle  remtiB 
near  its  walls  a  Scottish  monk,  called  Maildulphc 
I  delph,  who  had  been  so  worried  in  his  own  cm 

})lunderers  and  robbers  as  to  be  induced  to  flee  ii 
and,  established  himself  as  a  hermit,  and  afterwaidi 
the  founder  of  a  monastic  community,  which 
the  rank  of  a  Benedictine  abbey.  The  chronick 
to  the  castle  the  British  name  of  Bladon  and  tb 
name  of  Ingelbum.  He  affirms  that  the  neidi 
village  of  Brokenborough  had  been  antiently  callM< 
burgh,  and  had  been  the  residence  of  kings  boti 
and  Christian,  but  without  distinguishing  whether 
or  Saxon.  This  partly  fabulous  narrative  may  peii 
dicate  that  there  were  at  Malmesbury  at  a  \tt% 
period  a  castle  and  a  town.  Maildelph  founded 
nasterj'  in  the  seventh  century,  and  from  him  the 
name  Malmesbur}',  a  corruption  of  Maildelphsbunr, 
to  have  originated.  It  is  probable  that  the  abbey 
from  the  Danish  invasions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  o 
when  the  town  was  twice  burnt;  but  it  recova 
being  enriched  by  lands  and  rendered  venerable  \ 
became  one  of  the  most  important  monasteries  in  * 
of  England.  The  abbot  was  mitred  in  the  reign  of 
III.  The  ycarlv  revenues  of  the  abbev  at  the  di 
were  803/.  YJs.'ld, 

•  The  borough  appears  to  have  had  a  charter  u 
the  reign  of  Athelstan,  when  the  inhabitants  ut 
have  contributed  greatly  to  a  victor)'  over  the  Da 
the  reign  of  Stephen  a  castle  was  built  here,  and  1 
was  walled  by  Roger,  bishop  of  Sarum,  w  ho  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  castle  to  the  king.  In  \ 
war  of  Stephen  and  Maud,  the  town  and  caatle  wf 
(a.d.  1152)  by  Prince  Heniy,  son  of  Mand,  ai 
Henry  II.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  lOfi 
a  garrison  here,  which  was  driyen  out  bjr  ^ 
Waller,  at  the  head  of  a  parliamentarian  wtmf, 
1643.    The  royalists  recovered  the  place,  but  it « 
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no«ieiH^>  t!i  lilt:  Kouma  KtaUiM.  '  ut 

Folly  F-Ann,  clo«?  in  ^tiirIbor^>  m 

favour  ttf  tliia  opitnun  ih  Btrarig.  iutir  \%ii-*  :i  l^siu.'  ai 
MadhoTCPiiifh  in  th(>  Jitiic^  uI'  Ricbaj^l  I  ,  which  wa* 
seurd  during  hii  HTlphsmml^nt  by  li|4  hrotbvr  Jahti  i  hut 
(?n   Hi  chord's   retwrn    it   wit^i   rednci'<J    iirulr-r  ihc   kJn|('» 

pOWt*r.         A     nnri;-,  ni,  nt    ..I     Elib«J mh ly  Ym 05    Ucltl     UtTC    lO     ihl* 

timt*  <  vvi  ^t»act#tl  in  which  were  called 

th<!  St.'  J  ,  one  of  1h<i  nldrr  ffiiuw  uf  Ihi; 

fiatJic,  which  in  Dumr^day  i*  written  Miulbtr^f,  The  iltc 
of  th**  c&sAh  ih  covered  hy  a  laipf*.*  huu&e*  ^vhich  ujwmaeat 
of  thu  dukc^  nf  Somtf  »tft,  und  wfta  af^er^Mrds  loed  oa  Un 
Ciistlc  Inn,  Williin  the  InJit  yvtur  this  bnilding  has  been 
fifted  upas  a  Clergy  Ht'houh  a*id  has  he^n  opened  with 
^tiod  prospect  nf  iwccess.  The  mound  of  the  antient  hvcp 
la  in  me  g;»   '  11  je  mttrndpaJ  and  old  parhameiitary 

borough  ci  U  the  U'^Q  parishes  of  St.  Mary  the 

Virgin  and  ^^u  i\>^i  imd  fit*  Paul.  th«  Btatistica  of  wtiicll 
in  1831  were  a*  fuUowft: — 
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and  comprehended,  in  1831,  1308  houses,  namely,  1236  in- 
habited. 57  uninhabited,  and  15  building ;  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1275  families,  or  6115  persons,  more  than  one^hird 
agricultural.  The  town  is  in  a  very  healthy  situation,  close 
to  the  western  border  of  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wily,  to  the  north  of  the  river  itself;  it  consists  of  several 
streets,  the  princip^  one  extending  along  the  road  from 
Salisbury  to  Frome.  The  principal  street  is  well  paved ; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  neat  and  respect- 
able. The  parish  church  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  on  the  Bath  Road,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Denis :  it 
is  a  spacious  and  handsome  church,  built  of  stone ;  the 
tower  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the  rest  of  the  church 
was  rebuilt  early  in  the  last  century.  A  new  church, 
called  Christ  Church,  has  been  built  within  the  last  few 
years ;  and  Uiere  is  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Lawrence,  founded  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  and  now  used  as  a  chapel-of-ease.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterian-Unitarians.  There  is  a 
handsome  town-hall  erected  by  the  marquis  of  Bath,  with 
a  handsome  suit  of  rooms  for  assemblies,  public  meetings, 
&c.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  The  market  is  a  considerable  corn-market, 
though  it  has  been  injured  by  the  rivalry  of  Devizes,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  canal  navigation.  The  October  fair 
is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  '  the  great  fair,'  and  is  a  con- 
siderable sheep,  cattle,  and  cheese  fair.  The  woollen  ma- 
nufacture which  was  formerly  carried  on  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  the  silk  manufacture,  which  was  introduced 
some  time  since,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  exists.  Only  seven  men 
were  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  parish  in  1831.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  324/.,  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Wylie,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  vicar  presents  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Christ  Church,  which  is  of  the 
clear  yeariy  value  of  150/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in 
1831,  thirty-seven  day-schools  of  every  kind,  with  911 
scholars,  namely,  494  bioys  and  417  girls :  and  nine  Sunday- 
schools,  including  the  national  school,  which  was  a  day- 
school  also,  with  1061  scholars,  namely,  555  boys  and  506 
firls ;  giving  above  one  in  seven  of  the  population  under 
aily  instruction,  and  above  one  in  six  under  instruction  on 
Sundays.  Of  the  day-schools,  twenty-three  schools,  with 
3.59  scholars,  were  dame-schools  or  other  schools  for  small 
children ;  one  was  a  national  school  with  140  boys  and  60 
girls,  and  40  girls  additional  on  Sundays :  one  was  a  Lancas- 
terian  school  with  80  girls ;  and  one  was  an  endowed  gram- 
mar-school with  48  boys. 

Some  of  the  villages  are  entitled  to  notice.  Aldboume 
(colloquially  pronounced  Auburn^  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Selkley,  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Marlborough.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  valley,  and  was  antiently  a  place 
of  importance.  In  modern  times  it  has  twice  suffered 
severely  from  fire.  In  1760  a  conflagration  destroyed 
more  than  seventy  houses ;  and  in  1817  twenty  were  con- 
sumed. The  earl  of  Essex  was  beaten  here  by  the  royalists 
in  the  great  civil  war  a.d.  1643.  Aldboume  Chace,  an 
extensive  waste,  with  a  large  rabbit-warren  on  the 
north  and  north-west  of  the  village,  was  formerly  well 
wooded  and  stocked  with  deer.  The  area  of  the  parish  is 
8060  acres ;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1418,  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  agricultural.  Aldboume  had  formerly  a 
market  and  fairs,  but  they  have  been  discontinued :  a  small 
manufacture  of  fustians  was  carried  on  a  few  years  since, 
but  if  it  still  exists  it  is  much  reduced.  Steeple- Ashton  is 
i»  Whorwelsdown  hundred,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Trowbridge ;  it  was  formerly  a  market  town,  and  in  In- 
land's time  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  clothing  manu- 
facture. It  has  a  lofty  and  elegant  church,  with  nave, 
chancel,  side  aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  two  small 
chapels,  and  a  large  western  tower.  Both  church  and 
tower  are  surmounted  by  battlements  and  pinnacles.  The 
tower  has  a  fine  western  window,  and  was  antiently  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  spire,  or,  as  Leland  calls  it,  a  *  spired 
steeple,'  which  gave  to  the  village  its  distinguishing  epi- 
thet of  Steeple- Ashton.  The  spire  was  destroyed  in  two 
thunder-storms  in  July  and  October,  1670.  A  tessellated 
pavement,  differing  from  the  usual  style  and  materials  of 
Koman  pavements,  was  dug  uj)  at  Steeple-Ashton.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  7450  acres :  it  is  divided  into  five  cha- 

Selries  or  tythings.    The  population  of  the  tything  of 
teeple-Ashton,  in  1831,  was  848 ;  of  the  whole  parish, 


1854.  Box  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chippenhtm,  tl 
miles  east  of  Bath,  m  a  beautiful  valley  watered  b) 
feeder  of  the  Avon,  sometimes  called  the  Boi 
There  are  considerable  quarries  near  Box,  of  the  { 
usually  called  Bath  stone,  and  there  are  two 
spring.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4130  acres :  the 
tion,  in  1831,  was  1560,  of  whom  00  men  were  empi 
stone  quarries  or  on  the  roads.  The  Great  Woh 
way  passes  near  Box,  and  the  longest  tunnel  on  tbi 
near  this  place.  North  Bradley  is  in  the  hn 
Whorwelsdown,  two  miles  south  of  Trowbridw.  Thu 
has  an  area  of  3020  acres,  including  the  tTthinsoi 
wick;  the  population  of  Southwick,  in  1831, wb 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  parish,  including  fheTil 
North  Bradley,  1025 ;  together,  2477.  about  on 
agricultural.  The  manufacture  of  broad  cloth  ud 
mere  is  actively  carried  on  in  the  village ;  it  btc  c 
ment  in  1831  to  91  men.  Bratton  is  just  at  tnefeol 
north-west  escarpment  of  the  southern  or  SnHUm 
chalk  district  in  Westbury  hundred.  It  ii  i  k 
Westbury,  from  which  it  is  distant  two  or  three  n! 
north-east.  Bratton  camj>  is  an  antient  entreoch 
irregular  form,  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  endi 
area  of  twenty- three  acres,  on  the  edge  of  the  eha' 
between  the  villag^e  and  the  town  of  Westbmy. 
escarpment  below  it  is  the  figure  of  a  white  mn 
Gou^n  supposed  to  be  a  memorial  of  Alfred'k  ^ 
Eddmgton,  out  which  is  positively  asserted  by  ott 
of  modem  date.  Bromham  or  Bremham  is  in  tiM 
of  Potteme  and  Cannings,  four  miles  north-west 
vizes.  It  is  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  Romi 
Verlucio,  and  some  Roman  antiquities,  conastinff 
and  portions  of  a  tesselated  pavement,  were  k 
about  eighty  years  since.  The  church  is  large  an 
it  has  a  chapel  richly  carved,  and  containing  ton 
banners  and  armour,  and  several  monuments  of  th 
family.  Collinson,  author  of  the  hist0T}'of  Someiael 
a  native  of  Bromham.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  S 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  15.56,  two-fifths  agr 
62  men  were  employed  in  the  woollen  cloth  mao 
Bishop*s-Canning8  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pottene 
nings,  about  three  miles  north-east  from  Devias: 
of  the  parish  is  10,290  acres,  and  it  extends  ti 
boundary  of  the  borough  of  Devizes;  some  pi 
chapel ry  of  St.  James  in  Bishop's-Cannings*  mi 
eluded  m  the  new  boundary  of  the  borough.  Th 
tion  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  3350.  The  village  c 
Canninars  is  in  the  valley  beneath  the  southern  esei 
the  northern  chalk  district,  to  the  left  of  the  roa* 
Marlboi-ough  and  Devizes :  it  has  a  fine  cross  chi 
nave  and  side  aisles,  transept,  south  porch,  a  c 
the  east  side  of  the  south  transept,  another  chant 
and  a  lady  chapel,  now  used  as  the  chancel.  S 
tions  of  the  church  are  of  Norman  character,  o! 
are  Early  English,  and  the  battlements  and  somi 
in  the  nave  are  of  a  later  period :  the  tower  and 
from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  a 
Early  English  character.  Corshani,  formerly  a 
town,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chippenham,  about  \ 
west-south-west  of  Chippenham.  The  parish  ht 
of  6710  acres ;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  29 
one-half  agricultural.  The  village  is  in  a  healtht 
and  consists  of  a  long  street,  with  the  houses  boil 
with  a  market-house  in  the  centre,  built  a.d.  ITf 
Methuen,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  reviving  tl 
The  church  is  a  large  antient  building,  lying  1 
the  church,  close  to  Corsham  Park,  the  sea 
Methuen  :  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  a  cha; 
north  side,  and  three  aisles,  with  a  tower  and  spii 
is  an  almshouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  village  fc 
women,  with  an  adjoining  lodge  for  *the  master;' 
are  meeting-houses  for  Independents  and  Bapl 
manor  of  Corsham  was  antientlv  a  royal  dem 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Cornwall, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.,  granted  to  1 
of  the  manor  some  peculiar  privileges,  which 
retain,  especially  that  of  appointing  a  bailifT,  wh 
and  coroner,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  t 
Corsham  House  is  a  building  of  the  age  of  El 
veiy  incongruous  architecture :  it  contains  a  vei 
lection  of  paintings,  formed  by  Sir  P^u)  Methuc 
nent  diplomatist,  early  in  the  last  eentuiy.  S 
Blackmore,  the  poet,  was  a  natiye  of  Cmlni 
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Wiltshire  in  in  the  wcitero  ctrcuit:  the  n^tin^  n«Rixr«  iwo  1 
held  at  Sl'l'-^■'-^  t!'M  (tvunmer  a.-tiizea  at  DcvijFes,  Tb«) 
jud^s  p!  phvcci  from  Winelu'Mler  ,  and  ^sro  ^ 

IVotn  till  1  :   ...    LT.    The  Kpiphaiiy  arid  Ki!f.i» 

ter  I  tht-  ronnty  arw  ItM  at  SstliMbniy  : 

tiiiiiii  '  tn*  at  VVarcninaknv  and  the  Micfwi 

wonw  at  Dk'vi^t'jft. 

At  thi;  eominenetiment  of  ihe  y«^ar  l^t36  there  w«tTO  foikf  1 
priM>n.ii  belonging  to  the  county  :   one,  a  tHfUtity  K^ial,  ail 
Fiaherton  Angf  i\  a  suburb  of  SaU^bnr)' ;  two  at  Devi?.e«,I 
the  old  b  rule  well  and  the  new  honie  of  corrt^ction;  und] 
oue,  a  hiidpweli*  at  Marl  borough.    But  Miiee  that  Uuta  tho 
pid  bridewell  ut  Deviies  has  been  pven  up*     The  eoiiutf  ^ 
jrao)  at  Pl^herlon  Anger  contains  132  -ileeiJiriif  ct'lk  and  %  i 
dark  eel  b;  with  UJ  day -yard;*,  all  gravelled  and  partial ly 
paved.     Each  prisorer  eati  and  e^Jet'pA  in  a  (tejiai-ate  cell,, 
and  only  four  or  five  we  allowed  to  be  in  th*'  yard  tojfcther. 
The  pri&on  i&  not  made  so  useful  aa  it  iiiiju^hl  bi^  i  &>*  maujf  | 
as  fiQ   celb  hav@    be(^ii    empty   at   one  tim«',  and    thatj 
while  the  priiiOTis  at  Diiviife^i  and  Marlborou|ch  were  full  ta 
oveTflowiiic.     The  majority  of  the  irtniatesi  are  pri^onert  i 
Ibi'  trial*    The  prison  is  neat  and  elean  and  well  arranged : 
it  h  so  built  thai  every  aound  ij*  ht'ard»  even  a  whisper  ha§ 
been  said  lo  have  boen  heard  at  nijrhf.   Th^  labour  i^  very 
iij^ht.    The  house  of  correction  at  Devisie!!  eontaim  23* 
aleepin^  e^Ug^  38  uf  which  are  lor  women  ;  an  addilioii  of  40 
eel  la  has  been  lately  made.     There  are  ten  wards  or  ibvi*- 
aions  for  itierij  and  a  separate  buiJdmjt^  for  women*    Day- 
rooms  for  the  men  are  almont  di&u.H^d  ;   the  women  have  a 
day -room,  a  laundry,  and  an  ifi^rmary;  there  k  mI!*o  a 
school -room.    Most  of  the  prisoner*  sleep  in  ijeparatf  cell** 
The  silent  system  is  enforced  on  alh    FiiAontr;*  fyr  trial  ar« 
placed  in  a)^ard  during  the  dav,  two  or  four  together  i  but 
convicted  prisoners  are  alloweu  to  be  in  tlit*  yard  oi>ly  ont 
at  a  time.    The  prison  is  neat  and  orderly;   the  ^etieral 
manapment  ^jod,  and  Ihe  keeper  and  mala*n  humane* 
FcJT  ihose  condemnc-d  to  hani  labottr  there  i:^  a  1  read-mill 
eapable  of  employing^  6D  priiioners,  and  a  erank  mill  for  32» 
The  county  bridewell  at  Marlborougli  wan  built  in  1780  j 
it  u  too  gmall ;  it  contain*  four  wardu,  four  yard**  and  four  , 
day-rooms^  with  above  20  cells*    liter e  are  uo  mean*  of 
warming  the  eella  in  winter.    The  uillriHl  have  a  yard  ta 
thems^lve^  in  which  they  communicate  wiUi  each  other 
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without  restraint;  but  the  convicted  are  kept,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  separate  cells.  There  is  no  regular  labour  for 
the  men:  the  women  sometime^  wash  and  mend  clothes. 
The  arrangements  of  the  prison  are  in  several  respects  de- 
fective ;  but  it  is  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  the  keeper  ap- 
pears to  perform  his  office,  amid  many  difficulties,  in  a 
methodical  and  careful  manner.  (Inspectors  qf  Prisons* 
Seconds  Fourth^  and  Seventh  Reports,) 

Before  the  Reform  Act  thirty-four  members  of  parliar 
ment  were  returned  from  Wiltshire  ;  namely,  two  for  the 
county,  two  for  the  city  of  Salisbury,  and  two  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Great  Bedwin,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Crick- 
lade, Devizes,  Downton,  Heytesbury,  Hindon,  Ludgershall, 
Malmesbury,  Marlborough,  Old  Sarum,  Westbury,  Wilton, 
and  Wootton-Basset.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Great  Bedwin, 
Downton,  Heytesbury,  Hindon,  Ludgershall,  Old  Sarum, 
and  Wootton-Basset  were  altogether  disfranchised;  and 
(Jalne,  Malmesbury,  Westbur>%  and  Wilton  reduced  to  one 
member  each.  The  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions, 
each  returning  two  members;  so  that  the  number  of 
members  is  now  eighteen,  returned  as  follows : — 


Cunclitaencv. 

Mtmben. 

183S^        183940. 

Wiltshire,  northern  division 

2 

5059        5259 

Ditto,        southern  do.  . 

2 

3059        2913 

Calne 

1 

178          179 

Chippenham 
Cricklade     . 

2 

228          265 

2 

1761         1646 

Devizes 

2 

343          375 

Malmesbury 

1 

238          280 

Marlborough 

2 

263          291 

Salisbury     • 

2 

721          698 

Westbury    . 

1 

211          291 

Wilton 

1 

228          205 
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The  northern  division  of  the  county  comprehends  the 
hundreds  of  Bradford,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Damerham 
(North),  Highworth  Cricklade  and  Staple,  Kingsbridge, 
Malmesbury,  Mel k sham,  Pottem  and  Cannings,  Rams- 
bury,  Selkley,  Swanboroufirh,  and  Whorwelsdown.  The 
court  of  election  is  held  at  Devizes ;  and  the  ]K)lling  places 
are  Devizes,  Melksham,  Malmesbury,  and  Swindon. 

The  southern  division  comprehends  the  hundreds  of 
Alderbury,  Amesbury,  Branch  and  Dole,  Cawden  and  Cad- 
worth,  Chalk,  Damerham  (South),  Downton,  Dunworth, 
Elstub  and  Everley,  Frustfield,  Heytesbuiy,  Kinwardstone, 
Mere,  Underditch,  Warminster,  and  Westbury.  The  court 
of  election  is  held  at  Salisbury;  and  the  polhng  places  are 
Salisbury,  East  Everley,  Hindon,  and  Warminster. 

The  detached  poilions  of  the  county  were  by  the  Bound- 
ary Act  added  to  the  counties  in  which  they  are  respec- 
tively insulated. 

In  consequence  of  the  bribery  proved  to  exist  in  the 
borough  of  Cricklade,  the  elective  franchise  of  that  borough 
was  extended  (a.d.  1782)  to  the  freeholders  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Highworth  Cricklade  and  Staple,  Kingsbridge, 
and  Malmesbury.  With  the  exception  of  Cricklade,  all 
the  boroughs  in  the  county  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  some  of  them  very  considerably,  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  rural  parishes.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Malmesbury  and  Wilton.  By  tlie  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  the  extended  parliamentary  boundaries  of  Devizes  and 
Salisbury  were  adopted  for  municipal  purposes. 

History  ami  Antiquities. — ^Wiltshire  is  probably  the 
richest,  of  all  the  English  counties,  in  memorials  of  the 
earliest  historic  period,  and  indeed  of  the  ante-historic 
period  of  our  country.  This  pre-eminence  it  owes  to  the 
wide  extent  of  its  chalk  downs,  unbroken  by  enclosures, 
and  untouched  by  the  plough,  on  which  the  earthen  or 
rude  stone  memorials  of  the  remotest  ages  have  remained 
uninjured,  except  by  the  mouldering  touch  of  time,  or  by 
rare  and  occasional  interventions  or  the  caprice  and  vio- 
lence of  man  ;  exempt  in  a  great  degree  from  the  more 
systematic  and  complete  destruction  which  the  extension 
of  building  or  cultivation  has  caused. 
,  It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  to  which  of  the  an- 
tient  British  nations  the  various  parts  of  the  county  be- 
longed. A  large  portion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  belonged 
to  that  nation  or  those  nations  who  ace  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  under  the  generic  name  of  Belgae  (BiXyai). 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  them  the  cities  of  Ischalis  Clvvaht;)  and 
Aquae  Calidae  {ydara  Qtp^\  now  Ilchester  and  Bath  in 


Somersetshire,  on  the  one  hand»  and  Venta  (Ov 
Winchester  in  Hampshire,  on  the  other.  We  i 
fore  assign  to  the  Belgae  that  part  of  the  coantT 
between  these  places.  PoenbJy  lome  peita  of 
western  border,  about  Mere  and  Hinaon,  nw| 
longed  to  the  Durotriges  (Aovf)6rp«7<r,  Ptotemj), 
pied  Dorsetshire :  and  some  parta  on  the  north- 
the  county  probably  belonged  to  the  AtrebttteSi  i 
(^Arpe^anoi,  Ptolemy),  whose  chief  town  m 
(KaXf|o6a,  Ptolemy),  now  Silchester,  on  the  bord 
shire  and  Hampshire.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  may  ha^e  helo 
Dobuni  (ZU>i3ovvo«,  Rolemy),  whose  chief  town  w 
novium,  or  Oorihium  (Kopfytov,  Ptolemj%  now  \ 
By  Richard  of  Cirencester  the  towns  of  K 
Aquae  Calidae,  or,  as  he  terms  the  latter,  1 
Aquae  Solis  (probably  an  error  for  SuMsX  ai 
to  the  Hedui ;  in  which  case  it  is  not  unHkd 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Wilts  mav 
longed  to  that  people.  But  it  is  to  be  on 
Richard  appears  to  be  at  issue  in  this  matta 
lemy,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  assign  them  to  t 
The  Celtic  origin  of  the  Hedui  (suppoaing  t^ 
the  same  race  as  the  Gallic  nation  so  called 
difficult  to  suppose  that  they  are  included  by  1 
der  the  name  Belgae.  Yet  a  passage  in  Ricnai 
that  the  name  of  Belne  was  given  to  a  peopi 
race :— *  For  all  the  Belgae  are  Allobroges,  a 
their  ori^n  from  the  Celtae  and  Belgae.'  in  tb 
Richard's  book  published  in  1809,  Allobroges  u 
to  mean  *  foreigners.'  We  suspect  some  enror 
of  the  original.  It  is  however  posuble  that  i 
Belgae  may  have  been  given  by  Ptolemy  to  a 
federation  of  which  the  predominant  tribei  w 
gic  race ;  and  that  the  Hedui,  so  powerful  in 
in  Britain  subordinate  members  of  this  so-cal 
confederation.  Richard  assigns  to  the  Segont 
sition  near  the  river  Cunetium  (or  Kennit)  a 
called  Vindonum,  which  he  elsewhere  enupeta 
the  tributary  and  less  important  cities  (civifcil 
diariae  minorisque  moment!) ;  and  his  nuif  i 
place  the  Segontiaci  partly  in  Wiltshire. 

It  is  likely  that  the  county  was  included  in  tb 
Vespasian^s  operations  in  the  reign  of  ClaudinSi 
subdued  *  two  very  powerful  nations  ^  (of  whom  1 
Cirencester  states,  probably  enough,  the  Belj^  c 
to  have  been  one),  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  reducing  the  southern  part  of  Britain  into  the 

Srovince.   (Suetonius,  Fespasianus^  c.  4.)    In  t 
ivision  of  Britain,  Wiltshire  was  included  in  tb 
of  Britannia  Prima. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Wiltshire  wt 
of  contest  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons, 
of  the  asserted  massacre  of  the  British  nobles  by 
placed  on  Salisbury  Plain ;  but  both  the  event 
its  locality  are  doubtful.  The  great  victory  whi 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  obtained 
over  the  British  king  Natan-leod  or  Nazaleod 
the  conquerors  to  the  south-eastern  border,  i 
the  Cerdice's-ford  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  on  the 
Avon,  above  Fordingbridge,  in  Hampshire,  but 
the  Wiltshire  border,  was  the  limit  of  the  territor 
leaga'  (a  name  which  seems  to  be  preserved  \ 
Abbey,  in  Hampshire),  to  which  Natan-leod  gi 
Cerdic  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  or  subo 
shire  then.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  silent  d)oa 
many  years ;  and  when  he  is  next  noticed  (aj>> 
on  occasion  of  a  victoir  gained  by  him  and  his  m 
at  Cerdicesford  or  Chardford  above  mentioott 
then  it  may  be  doubted  if  much  of  Wiltshire  wo 
for  many  years  afterwards  (a.d.  552)  we  find  Cyo 
Cerdic,  in  successful  conflict  with  the  Britons  it 
rig  or  Old  Sarum.  The  West  Saxons,  of  whoM 
Hampshire  formed  the  nucleus,  appear  to  haTSi 
extend  their  power  northward,  to  and  even  be 
Thames,  rather  than  westward.  However,  beA 
A.D.  577,  they  must  have  overrun  Wiltriiire,  « 
them  in  that  year,  under  their  king  Ceawlin,  ^ 
the  Britons  in  the  north  of  Somersetshire  and  n 
tershire,  to  reach  which  they  must  have  crossed  ^ 
Whether  they  suffered  any  repulse,  or  the  ft 
taliated  their  invasion,  is  not  dear;  but  in 
according  to  the  ^  Saxon  Chronicle,  «then  «• 
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lK)urn-St.-George  to  the  station  at  Folly  Farm,  near  Marl- 
borough, coinciding  with  modem  roads  or  lanes.  From 
Marlborough  it  may  still  be  traced  running  south-westward 
by  a  long  straight  avenue  across  Savemake  Forest  and  the 
grounds  of  Savemake  House  and  Tottenham  Park,  by 
Croflon,  Wilton,  Marton,  and  through  Conholt  Park  into 
Hampshire,  at  Hampshire  Gate,  and  so  to  Venta  Belgamm 
or  Wmchester.  Just  before  quitting  Wiltshire  it  makes  a 
sudden  bend,  very  unusual  in  Roman  roads,  to  avoid  a 
declivity. 

Tlie  Roman  road,  known  in  later  times  as  the  Port  Way, 
from  Calleva  (Sflchester)  to  Sorbiodunum  (Old  Saram), 
enters  the  county  at  Hampshire  Gap,  near  Newton-Toney, 
and  mns  by  Porton  and  Winterboum  Gunner. 

Another  road,  coming  apparently  from  Spinae  (Speen 
near  Newbury),  is  traceable  just  on  the  border  of  the  county 
near  Tidcombe.  4  or  5  miles  north-north-east  of  Lua- 
gershall,  running  in  the  direction  of  Sorbiodunum. 

ITiere  are  some  traces  of  a  Roman  road  from  Folly 
Farm  by  Marlborough,  mnning  due  south  in  the  direction 
of  Sorbiodunum  or  Old  Samm.  Possibly  the  road  from 
Spinae  just  noticed  united  with  this. 

Another  road  is  supposed  to  have  run  in  a  north-west 
direction  from  Sorbiodunum  toward  Aquae  Sulis,  now  Bath : 
but  this  is  not  certain. 

A  road  from  Sorbiodunum  leading  westward  may  be 
traced  across  Salisbury  Plain,  through  Groveley  Wood,  by 
Dinton-Beeches,  through  Stockton  Wood  and  the  Great 
Ridge  Wood,  towards  Monkton  Deverhill,  and  Kingston 
Deverhill,  and  thence  by  Maiden  Bradley  into  Somerset- 
shire. It  is  apparently  part  of  the  road  which  mns  through 
Somersetshire  along  the  Mendip  Hills  towards  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

Of  the  station  Cunetio  traces  are  found  both  at  Milden- 
hall  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kennet,  and  Folly  Farm  on 
the  south  side :  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  distinis^uishes  the  two 
positions  by  the  names  of  Upper  Cunetio  (Folly  Farm) 
and  Lower  Cunetio  (Mildenhall).  The  hill  on  which  Folly 
Farm  stands  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  banks  and  earth- 
works, probably  belonging  to  the  period  before  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  within  these  more  antient  works  are  traces  of 
the  Roman  settlement.  A  portion  of  the  rampart,  which 
was  quadran^lar  with  rounded  angles,  may  be  seen  ;  and 
funeral  remams,  coarse  tessellated  pavements,  medals,  and 
other  relics  have  been  dug  up.  Tne  most  remarkable  of 
these  relics  were  a  small  bronze  figure  of  a  female  dressing 
her  hair,  and  a  bronze  spoon.  At  Mildenhall  are  some 
traces  of  the  rampart.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  town 
of  Cunetio  occupied  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
two  forts  were  for  its  defence,  one  on  the  north,  the  other 
on  the  south  side. 

At  Wanborough-Nyth  and  Covenham  farms,  where  the 
road  to  Cunetio  branches  off  from  that  between  Durocorno- 
vium  (Cirencester)  and  Spinae  (Speen),  are  traces  of  aRoman 
settlement ;  abundance  of  fine  red  glazed  and  thin  black 
pottery,  as  well  as  some  of  coarse  manufacture,  has  been 
found ;  and  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from 
which  many  large  stones  have  been  dug  up,  are  indications 
of  antient  buildings.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  without  any  other 
authority,  that  we  are  aware  of,  than  the  modem  name 
Nyth,  has  named  this  station  Nidum. 

The  Roman  settlement  at  Easton-Grey  on  the  Fosse  ap- 
pears, from  the  traces  of  buildings,  to  have  been  of  some 
extent ;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  identifies  it,  on  slender  grounds, 
with  the  Mutu-Antonis  of  Ravennas :  there  are  no  traces 
of  any  vallum,  but  numerous  medals  and  a  coarsely 
sculptured  bas-relief  have  been  found. 

At  Stockton  Wood  Comer,  10^  miles  from  Sorbiodunum 
(Old  Samm),  on  the  road  which  leads  into  Somersetshire 
by  Kingston  Deverhill,  are  some  indications  of  a  Roman 
settlement,  pottery  and  medals  having  been  dug  up.  At 
Bishopstrow,  between  Warminster  and  Heytesbury,  on  the 
line  of  the  supposed  road  from  Sorbiodunum  (Old  Samm) 
to  Aquae  Sulis  (Bath),  the  remains  of  a  Roman  settlement 
have  been  found ;  an  earthen  vallum  incloses  an  irre- 
iTular  quadrangular  area  of  50  acres,  still  called  the 
Bury :  large  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  have  been  dug 
up  in  every  part  of  the  inclosure.  At  Pitmead,  close.to 
Bishopstrow;  at  Rudge,  near  Froxfield;  at  Bromham, 
near  the  site  of  the  station  Verlucio ;  and  at  Littlecote, 
near  Ramsbury,  tessellated  pavements  have  been  disco- 
vered, but  the  principal  of  them  were  destroyed  soon  after 
they  were  found.  At  Rudge  a  brass  cup  and  some  medals 


were  found  in  a  well ;  the  cup  was  inaoribed  with 
of  several  of  the  stations  on  the  Roman  wall  in 
berland.  An  engraving  of  it  is  given  in  Hoffdc] 
nia  Romana,*  and  in  Hoare's  '  Antient  Wiltsfai 
other  Roman  remains,  but  not  of  great  import 
been  found :  some  of  them,  such  aa  stueooed  a 
walls,  and  hypocausts  were  found  within  the 
of  what  are  supposed  to  be  British  settlcmenta. 

Of  the  antiquities,  not  Roman,  the  moet  s 
those  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  or  Abury.  fSn 
Ayebury.]  There  are  some  tracea  d  aSrtti 
track-way,  known  as  the  Ridge-way,  ninninr  a 
bury  Plain,  flrom  Heytesbury,  hy  John  aXkuA  i 
horn  turnpike  (on  the  road  fiix>m  Salisbury  to  D 
the  village  of  Charlton-on-the-Avon  andthehami 
Street  and  Honey  Street,  across  Walkei'a  HtU,  bf 
of  East  Kennet,  overHackpen  Hill  (east  of  Abvy; 
bury  and  Leddington  Castles,  and  over  Shelbm 
BerVshire ;  througrhout  which  county  it  mmy^6Si 

Wansdyke,  or  Wansditch,  is  a  vast  earthen  m 
a  ditch  on  the  north  side,  which  extenda,  though  i 
ruptedly,  through  the  county.  Tlic  first  undei 
of  Wansdyke,  westward,  is  at  Maea  Knoll  Oi 
five  miles  south-south-east  of  Bristol.  It  nai 
at  intervals  in  Somersetshire,  by  StantonbuiyOi 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  a  small  pait  oi 
seen  near  the  Warminster  road,  and  a  more  c< 
part  extending  across  Claverton  Down  to  Ball; 
Camp.  From  thence  its  direction  is  doubtfiil : 
posed  to  have  coincided,  for  many  miles,  with 
the  Roman  road  from  Aquae  Sulis  to  Cunetio. 
gan*8  Hill,  three  or  four  miles  east  of  the  Ron 
Verlucio,  it  again  appears,  diverging  from  the 
the  Roman  road,  and  running  across  the  chal 
the  northern  chalk  district,  not  far  from  iti 
escarpment,  which  overhangs  the  vaJe  of  Pewae 
part  it  is  very  perfect,  and  is  accompanied  on  ei 
smaller  ditches,  by  barrows,  and  other  antiquit 
and  beyond  Marlborough  its  course  is  diseen 
at  intervals.  It  may,  however,  be  traced  by  i 
or  Chisbury  Camp,  l)etween  Marlborough  ana  C 
win,  where  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  sonlhai 
it  aiterwards  turns  more  to  the  east,  and  eirf 
shire.  Its  length,  in  Wiltshire,  from  its  divei| 
the  Roman  road  to  the  Berkshire  border,  is  abou 
including  gaps.  The  origin  of  Wansdyke  is 
The  old  pK)pular  tradition,  which  was  evidc 
nected  with  its  name,  was,  that  it  was  mac 
devil  on  a  Wednesday.  Aubrey  supposed  it  to 
the  antient  l>oundary  of  the  kingdoms  of  Wi 
Mercia,  and  considers  its  name  to  have  been 
dyke.  Stukely  supposes  it  to  have  been  ma< 
Belgae,  to  secure  their  territories  from  the  C€ 
R.  C.  Hoare  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  Bel 
repaired  or  reconstructed  by  the  Saxons. 

There  are  numerous  other  banks  and  ditcl 
traced  on  the  downs;  some  probably  for  defe 
Wansdyke,  with  one  rampart  and  a  ditch :  othen 
posed  to  have  been  roads,  and  consist  of  a  bn 
way  between  two  banks.  Old-ditch  may  be  {rut 
downs,  north  of  Warminster  and  Heytesbuiy, 
eastward  by  Chittem,  or  Chiltem-All-Sainls,  and' 
till  it  terminates  in  another  ditch  running  at  rigl 
to  it;  its  length  is  about  11  miles,  including 
intervals ;  the  transverse  ditch,  in  which  it  tenuv 
be  traced  for  above  two  miles.  Grimsditch,  cooi 
a  bank  and  ditch,  and  Bokerly-ditch,  also  cootf 
bank  and  ditch,  separating  at  its  south-eastera  < 
two  branches,  are  on  the  downs  south  of  Salishuij 
border  of  Dorsetshire.  Bokerly-ditch  forms,  for 
distance,  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties.  TIm 
of  Grimsditch  is  about  six  miles ;  of  Bokerly-ditdi, 
ing  both  branches,  about  six  miles,  incluchng 
inter\'als.    Both  have  a  very  winding  course. 

The  camps  and  other  earth-works  are  veiy  no 
they  are  fully  described  in  Sir  R,  C.  Hoare*s 
Wiltshire,'  which  has  been  our  chief  authoritj 
antiquities  of  the  county. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  a.  d.  1164,  a  natiooi 
was  held  at  Clarendon,  two  miles  southneast 
bury,  where  the  kings  had  a  residence  and  a  1 
this  council  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  wen 
restricting  the  power  of  the  clergy.    In  the 
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In  1831  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  46^1,  oc- 
cupied by  51,659  famihes,  and  there  were  321  houses 
building,  and  1897  uninhabited. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  <J'C.— Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor:  1748-49-50  (annual  average),  22,938/. ; 
1776.  54,0m;  1783-84-85  (average),  62,893/.  The  sum 
expended  in 

1801  was  128,625/.,  being  13*.  lOd.  for  each  inhabitant. 
1811    ..  234,352        „      24      2 
1821   ,.   163,168        „       14      8 
1831    ..   198,194        „       16      6 
1841  ..  133,573        „       10      2 

In  each  of  the  following  years  ending  25th  March, 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under : — 


1835.     1836.     1837.   r  1838. 
161,449/.   133,472/.   105,461/.   113,444/. 


1839. 
139,525/. 


;  1840.    1841. 
133.468/.  137,338/. 


The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
was  173,925/.  The  total  difference  in  the  sum  expended 
in  that  year  and  1840  was  54,290/.,  or  28  per  cent. : 
namely,  in  suits  of  law,  Sec.,  2817/.,  or  79  per  cent. ;  and 
in  miscellaneous  expenses,  11,016/.,  or  70  per  cent.  The 
Ti umber  of  poor-law  unions  is  17,  comprising  329  parishes, 
which  had  a  population  of  229,827  in  1331.  There  are  five 
parishes,  with  a  population  of  10,329,  which  are  not  in  any 
union.  Each  of  the  undermentioned  places  is  the  centre 
of  a  union ;  and  the  sums  expended  in  the  year  ended 
25th  March,  1840/ under  the  heads  of  In-maintenance, 
Out-relief,  and  Establishment  and  Salaries,  were  as  fol- 
lows;— 


Name  of  Union.  P^iJ^JJ-" 

In. 
Maintenance. 

Out- 
R«lief. 

Ettabliahment 
«i»d  Salaries. 

Total. 

AUerbury      .     .     13.227 

1079 

£, 
4592 

1^ 

£. 
7.273 

Amwbury      .     .      7.084 

651 

2160 

936 

8,747 

Bradford  .     .     .     11.994 

1778 

8860 

1387 

7,025 

Caliio  ....      8,973 

733 

S1T7 

631 

41541 

Chippenham .     .     19.265 

1322 

4669 

1530 

7,720 

Crieklade      and)   in<y& 
Wootton.Baa«!t;^®'2^' 

686 

4350 

1090 

6.126 

De%izM     .     .     .    88.638 

1493 

T989 

1732 

11.214 

Hishworth   and)    ,o  gn 
Swindon    .      }  *-*'" 

832 

4766 

1042 

6.640 

Malmwbury.     .     13.980 

815 

4251 

1113 

6.182 

Marlborough      .       8.774 

804 

2944 

974 

4.7M 

MAlksham     .     .     18,252 

1356 

6680 

1091 

9,127 

Mere   ....       "jA^i 
Pewsey     .     .     .     11.674 

431 

3254 

608 

4.423 

959 

4320 

910 

6.189 

Tisbury     .     .     .       9.TG3 
Warminster  .     .     17.150 

544 

4399 

863 

5,806 

845 

7839 

1577 

10.261 

W«tbury        and  7  i o  •  it* 
Whorwelidown  ]  ^'^'^^ 

1070 

4329 

1068 

6,467 

Wilton      .     .     .     10.878 

1107 

4752 

1214 

7.073 

The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarter  ending  Lady-day,  1839,  was  28,196  ^3668  in- 
door, and  24,528  out-door).  In  the  quarters  ending  Lady- 
day,  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  the  numbers  were  as  follows: — 
In  1840— in-door,  4064 ;  out-door,  25,945 ;  total,  30,009 : 
in  1841— in-door,  4521;  out-door,  25,482;  total,  30,003: 
in  1842— in-door,  5457 ;  out-door,  30,370 ;  total,  35,827. 
The  proportion  in  1841  of  the  total  number  of  paupers  to 
the  total  population  was  15  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
for  England  in  the  same  year  was  9  per  cent.,  and  in  no 
other  county  was  the  proportion  so  high  as  in  Wiltshire. 
The  expense  for  in-maintenance  and  out-relief  was  100,145/. 
lor  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1842,  being  an  increase  of 
4  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  adult 
able-bodied  paupers  relieved  in  the  quarter  of  1841  was 
7842,  and  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1842  the  num- 
ber was  10,893.  There  were  320  lunatics  and  idiots 
chargeable  on  the  poor-rate  in  1836,  or  1  in  750 ;  in 
England,  1  in  1033:  and  in  August,  1842,  the  number 
chargeable  was  357.  In  1835-6  there  were  1753  bastard 
children  chargeable  on  the  poor's-rate,  or  1  in  137  of  the 
whole  population ;  in  England  1  in  215.  The  number  of 
illegitimate  births  in  1830  was  341,  or  1  in  20 ;  being  the 
same  proportion  for  the  whole  of  England.  The  number 
affiliated  in  1834-5  was  356,  and  277  in  1835-6. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty-tax in  1815  was  1,156,459/. ;  property  assessed  to 
occupiers,  965,079/. ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 
&c.,  were  assessed  at  380,482/.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was :— land,  843  parts ;  dwelling-houses,  13*2  parts ; mills, 
factories,  &c.  18  parts;  manorial  profits,  &c.  7  parU. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  the  poors-rate  in  1841  was  as  follows  :— 


On  landed  piopertjr     .        •    X8BM78 
Dwelling-hoaset .  .      218,081 

All  oth«r  kinds  of  properly  .        86^809 

Total  /  £U7Bi016 

In  the  above  year  the  total  ainoant  levied  te  po» 
was  176,750/.,  being  a  rate  of  3r.  in  the  pouid  m 
annual  value  of  reu  proper^  aM«ed.  TilMig  ttt 
annual  value  of  real  propeity  in  the  oountjr  m  II 
amounted  to  4/.  lOs.  fSit.  for  each  inhabitant ;  and  < 
ingit  by  the  number  of  acres,  it  was  1/.  Ov.  M.  per  i 
The  county-rate  levied  at  difterent  jperiod^  ai 
principal  disbursementi  for  the  same  penoda,araAfl 
the  fofiowing  table : — 

1792.       1801.      1811.      1821.         MH. 

Income      .     .  2,071  4,099  1U83  1^902  IMU  U 

Expenditure : — 
Bridges.     .        19       34    1,384     1,165       M 
Gaols     ..      848     761    &131  11,124     VJUk 
Prisoners     .      738  1,486       918     1,147    6.20  4 
Prosecutions       86     276      247     1388    Mfe  i 
Constables 

&  vagrants     211     248       122     1,107    VStg 
The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  m  U 

as  follows: — Bridges,  building:,  repairs,  &e.  964L; 

houses  of  correction,  and  maintaining  priaonen,  9til 

lunatic  asylum,  37/. ;  prosecutions,  2i04/. ;  cleric  c 

peace,  443/. ;  conveyance  of  prisonera  before  trial ! 

vagrants,  apprehen(ting  and  conve^ng,  16/.  j  corooflr,) 

miscellaneous,  771/. ;  debt,  principal  and  niterttl,!! 

total,  14,480/. 
The  length  of  streets  and  highways,  and  the  eipoi 

thereon,  were  as  under  in  18^ 


Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts     5 

Turnpike  roads 881 

All  other  highways     . 

Amount  of  rates  levied 

Expended  in  repairs  of  highways 

Law  and  other  expenses  ... 

Total  expenditure    .        •        .     .  —^  fli 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  1840^  ^'••.?t 
income  from  tolls  was  37,333/.;  parish  compos6m 
lieu  of  statute  duty,  139/. ;  and  total  income,  3941 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  beinj  3W 
The  bond  and  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  IM 
In  1836  the  debt  was  equal  to  3-4  years'  income:  ^  j 
whole  of  England  the  proportion  of  income  to  deW » 
ing  4*5  years :  the  proportion  of  unpaid  inten*  to ' 
total  debt  was  13  per  cent.;  in  England  I'-pJ 
In  ten  trusts  there  was  a  surplus  revenue  n  ■ 
which,  if  applied  to  discharge  the  debts  of  each,  vooU; 
off  their  respective  debt  in  periods  varying  from  ftH 
twenty-two  years ;  in  two  cases  in  twenty-two  yetn« 
one  in  twenty-one  years. 

In  1839  the  church-rates  amounted  to  6398/. ;  nd  N 
applicable  to  the  same  objects,  were  derived  tnm  *i 
sources,'  the  amount  from  estates  and  rent-chsifi| 
eluded  under  this  head,  being  668/.  in  1832.  The  Ml 
7544/.  was  expended  in  1839  for  the  purposes  of  All 
blishment,  of  which  3359/.  was  for  repairs  of  din 
There  was  a  debt  of  1410/.  secured  on  the  church-i«i 

Crime. — Number  of  persons  charged  with  cm 
offences  in  the  septennial  periods  ending  1819, 18ft  ■ 
and  1842.  - 

1813-19.      1820-S6.      1827-33.     H 

Total  .         .         1194       1919       2625     N 

Annual  average    .  170        274         375      • 

The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acqnV 
each  year  from  1^  to  1842,  were  as  undA"  :— 

1834.  1835.  1831.  1837.    1838.  1939.  1»40.    IM- 1 

Committed  .384  335  354  488)  407      428  4eia| 

Acquitted     .     133  100  101  1S4       103      121  1^7      If 

CoDvieted    .281  23»  853  a353U53u7  33SHI 

In  1841  the  proportion  of  persons  committed,  tottt^ 
population  of  the  county,  was  1  in  472 ;  in  EncW 
Wales  1  in  508.  In  1841  the  increase  of  crime  wuM 
cent,  on  the  preceding  year;  and  in  1843  tken^ 
increase  of  8*3  per  cent,  on  the  year  1841. 

Of  548  offenders  (491  males  and  57  females)  trie 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1842,  thfire  were  ^  eta 
with  offences  against  the  person ;  51  with 
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t*him,  uD  th*-'  roud  i 
biiry  lo  Poole,  ttvert  ti*t)»?)^  mirth  of  Poa]*;,  ami  UJk^  mtlet 
irom   Lfmdati.      U  i%  isimp<»<*d   to  hnvi^  bc-fo  a  RomtiA*] 
Hlation  cyJled  YmdoglGidjii ;  by  tbt^  Suxt^na  it  }*m  c.^uJledj 
ViTibumBrn*     A  nunnery  WR*  putAbUHhed  her^*  in  the  tjw-l 
gmniitg  of  the  di^tith  centurv  by  lh«?  Muter  of  Ina,  ktn^  of 
tlie  V\'ei*t  Ssxoniji,  iipofi  the  nm  of  which  I  he  prewmt  niuj- 
Kler  or  colltt^mtd  ehiirch  was  built ;  turd  th»?  word  Minister 
hsm  been  added  I o  fhe  fowti  to  disthi^tiUh  it  fmm  Wim- 
bonie  St.  Gilejis,  m  ftnotherpart  of  the  eoonty.  Wimbtimc 
MinBfer  !■«  pleiirfanlJy  nil  tinted  on  !he  Stotir,  near  i\m  con-  i 
fiufnce  with  the  A]|pti,  Thcrt'  i»  a  weekly  market, »  cillle  i 
cmikel  every  alternate  week,  and  two  unnti&l  fnir*,    T\m 
town  has  little  trade.    With  the  exeepTion  of  the  nijBster 
there  \%  nothing  to  indicate  itn  former  imjjortttue^.    The 
nunnefy  wae  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  when  l!ie  estiibliatw 
mcTjt  waj^  corivertea  into  a  college  of  »eenlar  caTion**  con^ 
Minting  of  H  dean,  prebendario.*,  vieajdi*  and  other  oiEceiK 
which  eori tinned  to  eidat  until  tlie  dij-isololion,  mimi  {Im 
revenjue^j  were  yetted  m  the  croww*    Some  of  the  lands 
uere  set  dpart.  by  Qoeen  Ehxtthcth  toward*  the  support  of 
tfie  /ifiajomiir-achooli  orijfiTially  looiided  by  the  counter  ot 
Rid  I  mo  nd ,  mot  Iw  v  o  f  I T  <  n  i  r  V I L ,  i  n  1 4 1V7 ,  i  hou  gh  no  w 
calJtid  ail*rr  Quten  .      In  the  reiirn  of  (lliarle*  L 

the  |)o*^Hesteion&  of  n  I  and  ihtirth  \\cre  vt:slt?tl  iu 

gov^nnors,  who  were  ta  pr*>vide  for  the  service  ot  the  col- 
legiate chureh  and  the  maintenance  of  the  pfchool-    Paxtsi 


of  the  miflsttrr  vi  ere  Iniilt  soon  mWvr  Hit 
t'^Jfiroim  utmcture,  i(»8  feet  in  h-oi^i 
■  '•  dioir.  aijd  mdcHii»k 

minuter  ouce  coni 
b:is  1 V r  u  n u  o « iier  co&lly  i^r  *  —  ^ 
partieularly  splendid.   T: 

onv  ai  tho  West  rml  ■"  "  —    

very  loity  apirL',  at  '  ot  tb^  tT' 

edifice  is  particulauj     -  „    i  notice. 
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service,  on  Saturday  evening  and  holidays,  has  not  been 
discontinued  many  years.  The  minster  is  a  royal  free 
chapel,  and  a  peculiar  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The 
duties  are  performed  by  three  incumbents  appointed  by 
the  corporate  body  above  mentioned.  Several  royal  and 
noble  persons  have  been  interred  here ;  among  others  King 
Ethelred,  who  was  slain  by  the  Danes  in  ^2 ;  also  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset,  the  maternal  grandfather 
and  grandmother  of  Henry  VII.  There  are  two  antient 
hospitals  for  poor  aged  persons.  The  entire  parish  con- 
tains 11.880  acres,  and  there  were  4326  inhabitants  in 
1841.  The  parish  comprises  Wimbome  Minster  (pop. 
1687),tything  of  Holt  (1313\  tything  of  Leigh  (574),  and 
manor  of  Kingston  Lacey  (752;.  There  are  several  ham- 
lets in  the  parish. 

WINCANTON.      rSoMERSKTSHIRK.] 

WINCH  AND  AXLE  is  a  machine  constituting  a  small 
windlass,  and  consisting  of  a  cylinder  of  wood  which  is 
capable  of  turning  on  its  axis  between  two  upright  posts 
of  the  same  material,  or  between  the  ends  of  a  cast-iron 
frame  :  a  lever  at  one  or  at  each  extremity  of  the  cylinder, 
is  attached  to  an  iron  axle  passing  through  the  latter  at 
right  angles  to  its  direction,  and  is  funiished  with  a  handle, 
which  is  parallel  to  that  axle.  The  name  winch  is  given 
to  a  lever  or  handle  of  this  kind,  and  the  word  is  8U])posed 
to  be  derived  from  the  verb  guincher^  signifying,  in  old 
French,  to  turn,  or  bend  in  a  cur\'ilinear  manner.  The 
machine  is  used  to  raise  a  weight  vertically,  or  to  draw  an 
object  towards  it ;  for  which  purposes  the  object  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  rope  or  chain  which  continually  passes 
over  the  cur\'e  surface  of  the  cylinder  as  the  latter  is  made 
to  turn  on  its  axis  by  a  man  acting  at  the  handle.  Since 
the  cylinder  revolves  once  while  the  handle,  or  the  ex- 
tremitv  of  the  lever  to  which  it  is  attached,  is  made  to 
describe  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  it  is  evident  that 
thq  mechanical  power  of  the  machine  is  precisely  that  of 
the  wheel  and  axle.  [Wheel  and  Axle.]  When  of  a 
simple  form  it  is  employed  to  raise  water  from  a  well,  and 
eartn  or  some  other  material  from  the  shaft  of  a  small 
mine :  and  one  of  a  complex  nature  is  used,  by  means  of  a 
crane,  to  raise  casks  or  heavy  packages  from  tne  ground  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  building. 


When  great  weights  are  to  be  raised,  the  machme  is  usu- 
ally fixed  in  a  frame  of  cast-iron,  which  is  rectangular  on 
the  plan,  but  its  extremities  or  faces  have  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  or  of  the  letter  A.  Tlie  axle  of  the  cylinder  is 
supported  on  a  horizontal  bar  at  the  middle  of  each  end  of 
the  frame,  and  to  the  cylinder  is  attached  a  toothed  wheel 
which  turns  with  it  on  the  common  axis :  above  this  wheel 
and  parallel  to  the  cylinder  is  an  iron  axle  which  carries  a 
pinion  with  teeth  working  in  those  of  the  wheel,  and 
causing  the  latter  to  revolve,  the  pinion  itself  being  turned 
by  means  of  the  lever  and  handle  at  one  or  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  frame.  A  machine  of  this  kind  is  called  a 
crab :  'and  when  a  weight  is  to  be  drawn  horizontally,  or 
raised  above  the  cylinder,  the  machine  must  of  course  be 
bolted  to  the  floor  or  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  being  moved  from  its  place.  In  such 
machines  there  is  generally,  at  one  extremity  of  the  cy- 
linder, a  wheel  having  on  its  circumference  teeth  like  those 
of  a  saw ;  and  a  cfirk  or  catch,  which  turns  freely  on  a  pin, 
is  attached  by  that  pin  to  the  side  of  the  frame  in  sucn  a 
manner  that  it  may  fall  between  the  teeth.  By  this  con- 
trivance, if  the  handle  should  break,  or  the  moving  power 


be  taken  off  while  the  weight  it  mpended  in  the  ur. 
latter  is  prevented  from  descending. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  occuionally  comtractcd  m 
have  the  power  of  holding  the  weight  in  way  put « 
ascent  or  descent  without  a  ratchet-wheel  and  emtL  I 
a  machine  consists  of  a  barrel  formed  in  two  cjU 
portions,  A  and  B,  of  different  diameten,  but  nafi 
common  axle :  the  rope  passes  under  a  pulley  in  the  1 
C,  to  which  the  weight  is  attached,  and  over  the 
cylinders,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  handle  iiti 
it  uncoils  from  the  smaller,  and  coils  upon  the  lai^scr 
tion.  Thus  every  revolution  of  the  barrel  causes  the  1 
cylinder  to  take  up  a  quantity  of  rope  equal  in  leng 
its  circumference,  while  there  is  uncoilecf  from  the  m 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  latter: 
sequently,  after  each  revolution,  the  quantity  of  npi 
tween  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  and  the  pulley  is  dumi 
by  the  difference  between  the  two  circumference  nd 
weight  is  raised  up  through  a  hei^t  equal  to  hsVflil 
ference.  Hence  oy  mechanics,  if  2Rv  represettt  fti 
cumference  of  the  circle  described  by  the  handle  d 
winch  in  one  revolution,  (r'  —  r)»  half  the  diffntM 
tween  the  circumferences  of  the  two  cy]inden,lV 
weight  to  be  raised,  and  P  the  power  applied  to  the  hi 

we  shall  have,  in  the  state  of  equilibrium,  —^- W  = 

The  weight  which  may  be  balanced  by  a  given  poi 
will  evidently  be  greater  as  r'  —  r,  or  the  differenei 
tween  the  radii  of  the  cylinder,  is  less ;  and  the  diib 
may  be  made  very  small  without  much  increasiD; 
friction.  The  only  disadvantage  attending  the  msi 
when  compared  with  an  ordinary  winch  or  capstan,  ii 
it  requires  a  much  greater  quantity  of  rope  to  taise  or 
the  object  through  any  given  distance.  It  was  iiisl 
posed  in  Europe  by  Mr.  George  Eckhardt,  but  mac 
of  a  like  kind  have,  it  is  said,  been  long  in  use  i 
East. 

The  winch  is  employed  with  the  common  jack,  wfaj 
used  to  lift  great  weights,  or  to  move  them  throuh  i 
distances.  The  handle  turns  a  pinion  with  taeUi,  i 
act  on  others  at  the  circumference  of  a  small  iMI: 
on  the  axle  of  this  is  a  pinion  with  teeth,  which  wo 
those  of  a  rack-rod.  The  axles  of  the  wheel  and  pi 
being  let  into  the  sides  of  a  case  of  wood  or  iroo,  tl 
volution  of  the  wheel  produces  a  rectilinear  motion  i 
rack  ;  and  one  end  of  the  case  being  fixed  to  the  e 
or  against  an  immovable  object,  the  extremity  of  th 
at  the  opposite  end  forces  forward  the  body  which  ii 
displaced.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  rack,  tlie  msch 
fumislied  with  a  wheel  whose  axle  is  hollow,  and 
the  form  of  a  concave  screw ;  within  this  screw  is  < 
the  convex  kind,  which  by  the  revolution  of  the  whe 
its  axle  is  made  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  lattc 
thus  to  press  before  it  the  object  which  is  to  be  ren 
This  machine  has  however  considerable  friction. 

Tlie  force  exerted  by  a  man  in  turning  a  winch  vei 
varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  lever  with  i 
to  the  horizon.  When  tne  lever,  or  that  part  which 
pendicular  to  the  axle,  is  perpendicular  to  the  groor 
the  handle  is  at  the  highest  or  lowest  part  of  the  cin 
scribed  by  the  end  of  the  lever,  the  man  either  push 
handle  directly  from  him  or  puUs  it  directly  toward 
and  in  each  case  he  exerts  a  power  which  is  estlms 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  pounds ;  but  when  the  lever  i 
horizontal  position,  the  man  either  throws  a  great  por 
his  weight  on  the  handle  to  press  it  down,  or  he  e» 
muscular  force  in  a  direct  manner  to  pull  it  upwardi 
the  force  exerted  in  these  positions  is  estimated  at 
IGO  pounds.  The  force  exerted  must  evidently  hai 
ferent  values  between  these  quantities  in  other  posit 
the  winch ;  and  the  practice  is  to  cause  two  men  t( 
at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  machine,  one  l>eing  al 
extremity  of  the  axle  of  the  cylinder.  The  levers 
two  winches  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  an 
conseouently  when  one  man  is  pushing  or  pulhni 
zontally,  the  other  is  pressing  or  pulling  vertieall 
thus  the  operation  of  turning  f^oes  on  with  nearly  u 
intensity ;  the  first  man  working  in  the  least  wn 
position  when  the  other  is  working  in  that  which  i 
so.     [Windlass.] 

WINCHCOMBE.    [GLoucESTBRSHim.] 

WINCHEU3EA.    [Susskx.] 
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s;,,':,.  ,.  ,i!v,-i,.,i  into  Uw  Kant  8ukc  ami  t^i-  ^^■'-«  Snkc, 
I  I  Soke  in  on  tlio  ctwt  hjink  iiin, 

.T'C  wa  nrat  litnnc  'bmlg"c  ol  ji  .'■,,^  .  ^itih* 
Portion*  of  the  ditch  iind  dd  wnWa  vt  t>n?  snty  rwnaiii, 
hnt  itl  nmiiy  places  lioiwt^H  havt:  hvtm  budt  over  lh« 
ditch,  and  rxii  nd  into  the  Hoke.  Thi!  anli^nt  city  btid 
fonr  principal  ^Htt*H>  nailh,  »uiilh*  *iii»\,  tind  wt*?^! ;  of  ttH'»i« 
ou\y  the  We^l  Gate  now  rw mains:  it  in  a  ma*ify  wjuiire 
tower  o\Hr  a  ^vidc  gateway. 

The  ai-ea  ol'  thir  city  and  Soke  liberty  comprise*  2aG(J 
acres,  or  rRthc*r  move  tlian  'A\  tk^umc  inift-j*.  In  1841  the 
numb«?r  of  houses  comphied  vvitidn  this  area  wa*»— 1671 
inhabitetJ,  \ti3  unhihabited,  fu)d  4'^  buitdiTii/;  a.nd  the 
popvihition  \\m  U>J3i.  oj'  whom  56tlS  were  nioT.  .  i,  ,-1  %224 
ieniitk  B ,    Th  e  ag^re (c^t  e  po|Hil  a 1 1  on  al'  t  L  ij  |  -  :  i  i  ch 

may  fairly  bf^  en  ntjider^d  «is  constitn  ting  thu  'iii' 

eht>stc!r  aft  a  egJle^ittirn  of  hmiue^,  wiu,  in  IHOI^  liUtiil;  In 
]8n»06Bl;  in  1^21,  773!S;  in  IH31,  8712.  TIjk  popula.. 
tinn  of  the  cjly  propter  in  1821  wiu  SttX'i  ■  in  \m\,  52HU. 

Wmrhesftt^r  as  a  parJiiitnentary  boioitgh  retunta  hfo 
members  to  the  House  of  Common*,  a*  it  did  before  tbi? 
Reform  Act.  The  number  of  lOi,  hotifteholdcra  TO*fi*terL»d 
under  the  HtFonn  Acd  in  1832  wag  465.  li,  '  ''  :  >  the 
number  was  572,  ami  there  were  4(i  otht?r  qii;  .  m  : 

making  a  tatal  of  BIS.  The  total  uninbirr  uix  ....  i*  ^.^jster 
in  1833-6  wfts  576,  Tlie  popalation  of  l\w  parliiimisnlary 
boro  E 1 1'^ »  i  ^  I  ^  ^^  I  w  as  1*370* 

Tl.  lion*  previous  to  the  Munidpdl  Ritform  Act , 

in  IH, .  vied  *  tlR^  mayor,  baUitfe,  and  eommouidty  of 

the  city  ot  VVinche^tcr/  Th*^  governing  cfiaHer  wa*  30 
MXiz.,  and  the  corporate  body  eonsislttd  of  a  mayor,  u% 
aldermeD*  twen1y>fonr  men^  and  mn  iiRWtVnile  number  of 
fueemcn,  gen^sralfy  amotmting  to  about  UHX  Tiiere  wa* 
al^  a  reeorder*  two  baihfBi,  aiid  several  other  office rtj,  By 
the  Municipal  K^rorni  Act  the  borouifh  i.^  divided  into 
three  wards,  with  ai%  aUcrmen  attd  eixteen  eouminors* 
Tlte  number  of  burf^^ehaewv  or  rnnmeipal  clecton*,  in  IK^  wna 


HI 7^     The  tfrtaJ   annual  e%]n' 
1S4(M1  waa  2163/.  17*^  Oe/.,  i' 
— 494/.  jriJ^*  Irf.  for  pohn.>   a: 
for  Mil&riei  imd  other  ■•■'■' 
350/.   ^r   giio]»    and    m  < 


^ii"  the  boruti^h  m 
'.  m^  of  Hliicti  were 
U-a:  37B/.  Uk.  |0(/, 
iiuutcipal  officrni; 
^40,    t»f    prisootit  J 
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69/.  lOtf.  lOd,  to  coroner ;  63/.  Is,  6d,  for  public  works ; 
(}U,  1;m.  Id.  for  printing,  advertising,  &c. ;  85/.  09,  lid, 
for  law  expenses.  There  are  charters  of  Henry  II., 
Richard  I.,  John,  and  Elizabeth.  The  franchises  of  the 
city  were  surrendered  to  Charles  II.  28th  June,  1684  (36 
Chas.  II.),  and  the  surrender  was  enrolled  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  March  12,  1688  (4  James  II.).  A  new  charter 
was  granted  September  15,  1688  (4  James  II.),  which  re- 
cites the  surrender,  and  then  regrants  the  franchises  in 
nearly  the  words  of  the  charter  of  Elizabeth :  this  charter 
was  coQtirmed  and  extended  by  another,  Nov.  6,  1688. 

The  bishopric  of  Winchester  extends  to  Hampshire,  Surrey, 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  two  or  three  benefices  in  Wiltshire 
and  Sussex.  The  net  yearly  income  of  the  bishop,  as  given 
on  the  average  of  three  years  preceding  1831,  was  11,151/. 
I3y  the  same  average  the  net  mcome  of  the  whole  of  the 
benefices  in  the  bishopric  was  143,614/.,  and  the  annual 
stipends  paid  to  curates  amounted  altogether  to  19,858/. 
The  gross  yearly  income  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Win- 
chester cathedral  was  by  the  same  average  15,573/.,  and 
the  average  yearly  payments  charged  upon  and  paid  out 
of  this  income  was  2790/. ;  leaving  a  net  income  of 
12,783/. 

Tlie  town  has  no  trade  of  consequence,  but  the  state- 
ments of  population  show  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  gradual 
improvement.  Being  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district, 
it  has  a  good  corn-market,  which  is  well  attended.  Few 
cattle  are  sold,  but  there  is  a  large  annual  sheep-fair. 
Several  local  acts  of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for 
the  improvement  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  most  of  which 
relate  to  the  navigation  of  the  Itchin. 

lVhiche$ter  Cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  ca- 
thedrals in  England,  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  iTie  entire  length  is  545  feet.  From  the 
west  entrance  to  the  choir  is  356  feet ;  the  length  of  the 
choir  is  135  feet ;  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  east  end,  is 
54  feet,  which  makes  the  total  length.  As  a  distinct  part, 
the  nave  is  250  feet  long,  86  feet  wide  including  the  aisles, 
and  78  feet  high.  The  choir  is  40  feet  wide.  The  length 
of  the  transepts  is  186  feet.  The  square  of  the  tower  is  48 
feet  by  50,  and  the  height  is  138^  feet,  which  is  only  about 
26  feet  above  the  roof:  of  course  it  has  a  low  and  squat 
appearance,  and  was  perhaps  not  intended  to  contain  bells, 
but  only  to  throw  additional  light  into  the  choir,  and  in- 
crease the  interior  effect  by  additional  height :  it  is  said 
to  have  been  without  floors  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
when  the  present  bells  were  suspended. 

Viewed  from  the  exterior,  the  west  front  is  by  far  the 
most  imposing  part  of  the  building :  the  deeply  recessed  en- 
trance doorway,  with  the  ornamental  gallery  above  it ;  the 
large  and  beautiful  window,  the  rich  effect  of  the  mould- 
ings, the  buttresses,  the  pinnacled  towers,  and  the  e:ab]e 
termination  surmounted  by  the  canopied  statue  of  Wyke- 
ham,  cannot  be  looked  at  without  great  admiration.  No 
other  part  of  the  exterior  is  at  all  equal  to  this  part.  On 
entering  the  building,  the  view  from  the  west  end  to  the 
east  is  magnificent :  the  vast  length  of  vista  formed  by  the 
nave  and  choir,  with  the  splendid  ceiling,  the  columns  and 
arches  on  each  hand  and  overhead,  and  the  eastern  win- 
dow *  casting  its  dim  religious  light'  from  behind  the  choir, 
E reduce  a  combined  result  of  solemnity  and  beauty  equalled 
y  few  cathedrals  in  Europe.  The  spectator,  while  ne  ad- 
mires the  height  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  is  struck  with 
their  wide  circumference  and  massy  appearance,  and  his 
admiration  is  perhaps  rather  increased  than  diminished 
when  he  learns  that  thev  are  the  Saxon  or  early  Norman 
pillars  inclosed  in  a  Gothic  casing  of  clustered  columns. 
\Vith  a  similar  adaptive  skill,  the  semicircular  arches  have 
been  converted  by  intersections  into  pointed  arches,  and 
the  original  Saxon  nave  thus  made  Grothic. 

The  original  structure  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which 
is  said  to  liave  been  erected  by  Lucius,  a  British  king  con- 
veiied  to  (.Christianity,  was  destroyed  by  the  pagan  Cerdic, 
and  rebuilt  by  one  of  his  successors,  the  Christian  Kinegils. 
Some  of  the  most  substantial  walls  and  pillars  of  the  pre- 
sent structure  were  erected  by  St.  Ethelwold,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  lived  to  finish  it,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  St. 
Swilhin  in  980.  In  1079,  having  been  much  damaged  br 
the  Danes,  it  was  repaired  by  Bishop  Walkelyn,  who  built 
the  present  tower,  with  part  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and 
in  10J3  re-dedicated  the  church  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Svvithin.  The  east  end,  from  the  great  east  window, 
waa  rebuilt  about  a  century  afterwaitit  by  Bishop  Godfrej 


large  painting  by  Weit  oC 
:he  Dead,  which  is  coosidei 


de  Lucy,  and  the  whole  of  the  weit  end  was  re^ 
renewed  by  the  successive  bishops  Edyngton  si 
ham.  The  grandeur  of  the  west  iVont  is  eras  tol 
The  part  between  the  tower  and  De  Lucy's  imp 
at  the  east  end  was  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  € 
teenth  centuiy  by  Bishop  Fox,  whose  statue«  ui 
nopy,  terminates  his  improvements  to  the  mi 
have  been  many  recent  restorations  and  npi 
cathedral,  which  have  been  executed  with  goc 
an  expense  of  from  40,000/.  to  50,000/.  Among 
be  especially  mentioned  the  construction  of  a  d 
of  stone,  in  the  pointed  style,  to  supply  the  pli 
elegant  but  incongruous  composite  screen  erecte 
Jones. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  cathedral  ma 
tioned  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus,  of  plain  | 
without  inscription,  in  the  choir ;  the  six  mortu 
of  wood,  carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  in  which  1 
deposited  the  remains  of  Saxon  kings  and  ilk 
guished  persons,  which  he  transferred  from  fk 
lead  comns  in  which  they  had  been  buried;  i 
cially  the  beautiful  chantries  or  oratories  of  tk 
Edvngton,  Wykeham,  Beaufcnt,  Waynflete,  and 

Over  the  altar  is  a  lar^        ~   -    - 

ing  of  Lazarus  from  the  '. 
his  best  works. 

The  present  establishment  of  Winchester 
which,  after  the  dissolution,  was  dedicated  as  a 
the  Holy  Trinity,  consists  of  one  dean,  twelve 
ries,  six  minor  canons,  ten  lay  clerks,  or  singing 
choristers,  and  other  members.  The  last  nrisr 
liam  Basyng,  who  was  made  first  dean,  and  die 

Winchester  College  {St,  Mary'9  College)^  wh 
side  the  city  boundary  on  the  south-east,  was  i 
William  of  Wykeham  in  1387,  on  the  site  of 
grammar-school  of  Winchester,*  at  which  he 
educated.  The  college  was  founded  and  ei 
W>[keham  as  a  preparatory  college  to  New  Colkj 
which  he  had  founded  a  short  time  before.  I 
was  opened  March  28,  1393,  for  a  warden,  \ 
3  chaplains,  3  clerks,  a  master,  an  usher,  70  icb 
16  choristers ;  in  all  105  on  the  foundation.  Aa 
held  annually  by  the  wardens  of  New  Colk^ 
Chester  College,  two  fellows  of  New  College,  u 
warden  and  head-master  of  Winchester  CoUegc 
vacancies  which  may  happen  in  New  College  * 
subsequent  year.  Besides  the  scholars  on  the : 
there  are  generally  upwards  of  100  boys  not  on ' 
tion,  who  are  lodged  m  a  spacious  quadrangul 
contiguous  to  the  college. 

The  entrance  to  Winchester  College  is  by 
into  an  outer  court,  which  leads  by  another  gati 
a  lofty  tower  to  an  inner  square  court,  each  ski 
is  32  yards.  The  chapel  and  hall  form  the  K 
this  court ;  they  are  beautiful  specimens  of  6c 
tecture,  worthy  of  the  founder.  The  cloisters 
chapeK  and  form  a  square,  each  side  of  which  ii 
feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  of  the  cloia 
library  of  the  college,  which  was  originally  ei 
endowed  as  a  chantry  by  John  Fromond  in  1- 
chaplain  was  removed  at  the  Reformation,  andtl 
remained  unappropriated  till  about  162a«  wheni 
verted  into  a  tibrarv  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Pin! 
of  New  College.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  0 
ing  in  style  with  Wykeham's  original  erectk 
school-room,  which  was  built  by  a  subscriptii 
the  Wykehamists  in  1687,  at  a  cost  of  2592/., 
by  30  feet,  and  high  in  proportion.  Over  ihe  e 
a  bronze  statue  of  Wvkeham,  bv  Caius  Gabri 
the  father  of  CoUey  Cibber.  which  he  modelled 
at  his  own  expense,  and  presented  to  the  societ 
is  also  a  hall,  00  feet  by  30,  in  which  the  commo 

The  ruins  of  IVolvesey  Castle  are  at  a  shor 
south-east  from  the  college.  This  castle,  once 
dence  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  was  built,  t 
Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen  and 
Winchester,  on  the  site  of  a  former  palace  of  1 
kings.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength  lUl  i 
mantled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  It  eoutinuH 
residence  of  the  bishops  till  it  was  demuhsbed 
well  in  1646. 

The  episcopal  palace,  b^gun  by  Bishop  Marit; 
and  completed  l^  Bishop  Irelawiiy,  was  safota 
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arransred  the  libiaiy  of  Cardinal  Archinto,  who  gave  him 
free  apartments,  but  no  salarj'.  He  went  also  in  the  same 
year  to  Florence,  to  make  a  cataloi^ue  of  the  cabinet  of 
cameos,  &c.  of  the  late  Haron  Stosch,  which  detained  him 
nine  months  (*  Description  des  Pierres  gravies  du  feu 
]3aron  de  Stosch').  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  the  Cardinal 
Albani  offered  him  the  place  of  his  librarian  and  custos  of 
his  gallery  of  antiquities,  with  apartments  free,  and  a 
monthly  salary  of  ten  scudi :  a  situation  exactly  suited 
to  the  taste  ol  Winckelmann,  and  which,  with  his  salary 
from  Dresden,  which  was  still  continued,  enabled  him  to 
live  at  ease  and  in  comfort ;  for  about  thirty  shillings  a 
week  and  a  free  lodging  was,  in  Winckelmann  s  time,  a 
good  bachelor's  allowance  at  Rome. 

In  1762  his  *  Remarks  upon  the  Architecture  of  the 
Antients'  (*  Anmerkungen  ueber  die  Baukunst  der  Alten') 
was  printed  in  Germany.  In  1763  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Antiquario  della  Camera  Apostolica,  with  a 
salary  of  about  15  scudi  per  month ;  he  had  also  from  the 
Cardinal  Albani,  who  succeeded  in  1761,  after  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Passionei,  to  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Va- 
tican, a  retaining  salary  of  50  scudi  per  annum,  for  the 
first  vacancy  in  the  Vatican  library.  In  1764  appeared 
at  length,  at  Dresden,  his  *  History  of  Antient  Art'  ('Ge- 
schichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums').  About  the  same  pe- 
riod appeared  his*  Sendschreiben  ueber  die  Herculanischen 
Alterthiiuier,*  and  *  Nachrichten  von  den  neuesten  Hercu- 
lanischen  Entdeckungen. '  He  now  became  known 
throughout  Europe,  was  elected  a  member  of  several 
foreign  scientific  and  literary  societies,  and  acquired  many 
friends  and  some  enemies,  especially  among  dilettanti,  who 
found  some  of  the  critical  opinions  and  theories  of  Winck- 
elmann particularly  obnoxious.  In  17G5  the  king  of 
Prussia  ofi'ered  Winckelmann,  through  Colonel  Guichard, 
the  superintendence  of  the  library  and  museum  of  anti- 
quities of  Berlin,  but  as  Winckelmann  demanded  a  salary 
of  2000  dollars  c300/.),  double  what  the  king  offered,  the 
negotiations  ceased.  In  1766  appeared  his  *  Monumenti 
Antichi  Inediti,*  with  227  plates ;  in  1767,  *  Anmerkungen 
zur  Geschichte  der  Kunst,'  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  his 
History ;  in  which  also  he  corrected  an  error  regarding  two 
pictures  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  were  antient  by 
the  painter  Casanova,  but  which  that  person  himself  had 
painted. 

In  1768  he  revisited  Germany  with  the  sculptor  Cava- 
ceppi,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  but  lie  had  no 
sooner  passed  the  Alps  than  he  complained  of  the  chilling 
appearance  of  ever}'thing  around  him,  and  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Italy.  Cavaceppi  however  with  much  difficulty 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  Munich,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  even  as  far  as  IJegensburg ;  but  Winckelmann 
would  not  go  one  step  farther,  and  he  changed  his  course 
for  the  road  to  Vienna,  on  his  way  back  to  Italy.  His 
friend  accompanied  him,  and  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
May  at  Vienna.  In  Vienna  the  greatest  attentions  were 
paid  to  him,  and  several  persons  of  distinction  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  Berlin — ^his 
original  destination — but  all  failed.  Winckelmann  left 
Vienna  for  Trieste  in  the  beginning  of  June  :  the  last  por- 
tion of  his  journey  he  made  in  company  with  an  Italian 
scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Francesco  Arcangeli.  This  man 
had  been  cook  to  the  Count  Cataldo  in  Vienna ;  he  per- 
ceived the  simplicity  of  Winckelmann's  character;  he 
gained  his  confidence,  and  Winckelmann  showed  him  a 
gold  medal  and  other  presents  of  value  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  court  of  Vienna.  At  Trieste  he  was  obliged 
to  wait  for  a  vessel  to  Ancona,  and  as  he  was  sitting  in 
his  room  at  his  inn,  on  the  8th  of  June,  his  travelling 
companion  came  to  take  leave  of  him,  telling  him  that  he 
was  obliged  to  ^o  into  the  Venetian  State  on  business,  and 
he  requested  him  before  he  went  to  let  him  again  look 
at  the  medal  which  he  had  received  at  Vienna.  Winckel- 
mann, as  unsuspicious  as  a  child,  immediately  complied, 
when  the  villain  suddenly  attacked  him  with  a  knife ;  a 
struggle  ensued,  and  AVinckelmann  fell  with  five  stabs 
in  the  belly.  At  this  moment  a  child,  with  whom  Winck- 
elmann had  been  playing,  knocked  at  the  door ;  the  mur- 
derer fled  without  nls  booty,  but  he  was  afterwards  caught 
and  executed.  Winckelmann  died  seven  hours  after  he 
had  received  the  wounds,  in  the  Dlst  year  of  his  age.  He 
bequeatiicd  his  property,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  the  Cardinal  Albani.  The  manuscript 
additions  and  notes  he  had  prepared  for  the  new  edition 


of  his  '  HistoiT  of  the  Arts  of  Antiquihr,*  were  iL 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Arts  at  Vienna,  u 
a  new  edition  of  the  woilc  was  puUiaheS  the 
Academy,  but  it  was  so  carelessly  done  that  it  c 
neral  disappointment.  There  are  sevenl  p 
Winckelmann,  but  the  best  is  that  by  Manm  ii  1 
at  Weimar ;  an  engraving  of  it  »  prefixed  to  tl 
edition  of  the  *  History  of  Antient  Art,'  byFm,i 
German  Dresden  eoition  of  Winckelmsoni 
works,  in  eight  volumes.  Angelica  Kaufimsii  ih 
his  portrait,  an  etchiqg  of  which  is  prefixed  d 
*  Harzmalerei  der  Alten '  ('  Reain-paintiiif  eC 
tients*). 

Winckelmann's  chief  work  is  his  'HistoijoC 
Art,'  but  it  is  very  incomplete,  as  he  hioMlf  \ 
aware ;  nor  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  any  moitt 
the  Germans  call  ^  Ideen  zur  Greschichte,'  aodkii 
he  would  most  probably  have  left  a  very  dilH 
As  it  is  however,  when  we  consider  that  he  luili 
his  own  way  through  an  untrodden  path,  ilat 
great  merit,  although  to  him,  owing  to  the  wl! 
classical  learning  which  he  brought  to  the  Ink 
have  been  a  labour  of  comparatively  easy  teenq) 
A  history  of  antient  art  'it  is  not :  it  is  nths  i 
account  of  the  remains  of  antient  art;  tod  iiN 
certainly  hypercritical,  and  in  others  a  mere  elibl 
theories.  Fainting  is  little  more  than  touched  i| 
reputation  of  Winckelmann  was  limited  to  the  h 
fore  Groethe  wrote  his  eloquent  dissertation  upn 
racter  of  his  genius  and  writings,  which  wu  put 
1S05  at  Tubingen,  together  with  his  letten  to 
twenty-seven  m  number,  and  a  sketch  of  the  hirt( 
arts  of  the  eifi:hteenth  century,  under  the  title  oC 
mann  und  sein  Jahrhundert.^  Five  collection!  i 
elmann's  letters  have  been  published  at  differeai 
amounting  in  all  to  four  hundred  and  tweiity4T< 

One  consequence  of  the  writings  of  W^iockck 
that  a  productive  one,  is,  that  they  have  ledmiii 
and  artists  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  subject  I 
least  for  a  period,  comparatively  neglected ;  lod 
has  been  several  learned  and  valuable  worh  bol 
and  Grerman,  upon  the  history  and  archseoloQ  d 
subject  however  Lb  still  far  from  being  exhiiMto| 
these  works,  which  treat  more  particularly  of  ml 
architecture,  little  has  been  added,  either  critici 
torically,  with  regard  to  the  archsBology  of  p 
what  may  be  gathered  from  the  old  work*  of  J 
Carlo  Dati,  if  we  except  a  few  special  and  i 
treatises  upon  the  technical  practice  of  the  ant 
ers:  a  critical  and  technical  history  of  pui 
concise  and  comprehensive  whole,  remains  yet 
complished. 

Some  of  Winckelmann's  views  have  very  pr 
with  strong  and  persevering  opponents,  as,  ao 
others,  I^ssing,  the  Marauis  Galiani,  and  the 
whose  Italian  edition  of  Winckelmanu's  *  Histoi 
was  for  a  long  time  considered  the  best:  thei 
French  translation  with  Fea  s  notes.  In  1806 
edition  of  his  works,  with  the  exception  of  1 
menti  Antichi  Inediti'  and  the  catalogue  of  Bai 
cabinet  of  gems,  was  commenced  to  oe  publist 
den,  editeaby  Fernow,  Meyer,  Schulze,  and  i 
was  completed  in  1820,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  includii 
This  edition  contains  a  few  short  treatises  whic 
been  mentioned  in  this  notice,  the  biography  o 
been  taken  from  the  short  Life  of  W^inckchnanr 
the  Dresden  edition  of  his  works. 

WIND  is  a  motion  of  the  atmosphere  indt 
that  which  it  has  in  consequence  of  the  diuR 
nual  movements  of  the  earth.    The  latter  in 

Serformed  in  a  part  of  space  which  may  be  a 
evoid  of  any  resisting  medium,  the  particles 
no  partial  displacements  on  that  account ;  and 
of  the  particles  against  each  other,  and  again 
which  they  surround,  must  have  long  since  1 
diurnal  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  earl 
of  equalitv :  thus  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
parallel  of  terrestrial  latitude  being  the  same  i 
observer  on  the  same  parallel,  the  air  would  m 
rest  about  him.  But  if,  from  any  disturbance 
librium  of  the  atmosphere,  the  particles  ahoul 
rapidly  than  the  observer  from  west  to  east,  oi 
quire  movements  in  some  other  direction,  th 
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ol"  Die  •«K*tianft;xt*  ni»o  mcrt'iues,  and    liiu  eon* 
I H  dr  3  FJt.     AJHr  Umt  limv  I  lie  tenipeiAtttrt^ 
dkainiiti^  mcrtt  x^mily  than  ov^r  t)i«  •*>»., 
nfidllv  di^rnj**?^*  iHt-If  fr^m  llir  Imd 
»  water,,  and  i»i  '■  ^  ^'i^?*  Tram  the 

urinic  the  tiil,  mg  to  cool, 

!■  btfconii>  cgpjparaini  u  waraitJi  iincj 
&  l>r«e»e  fram  Ihe  kntl'lake*  place : 
nt*  irv  force  till  nvar  aunhsic,  v^hmi  tho 
t^iih  hvpxm  to  in(!rtrsut;,  tmd  nb^ai 
libfTi  Iroin  the  ii<!2i  tM  at  ^rvL  Tiiv»e 
in  tfcry  direction  tov^ardA  thft  cqr&Ia 
^ck  ffom  tfi«;'  Isii'h  lnnd#;  in  tUcif  irttcrior, 
■  lis  abuvc  stati^d  by 
nf  lyirijij:  on  the  lyriWt* 
rllieb  aaK^onk  towards  the  ititenoj,'  uf  a  country 
by  th«  iiiii'ft  lnjat,  it  U  forced  by  mi 
aro  at  it*  lowtjrf  part  to  move  up  the  nlope  j 
j  tbc  fiigbi  the  fctratiim  of  air  on  thiii  itiditim^ 
lfuiilBj[  jmtter  density »  itn  i.^'nivdv  t^ause^K  it  Iq 
■vanli'  tl)«  «e<a.     (^Ir/*^.  Jour/ml  of  Sciimce^ 

tttfi  irii)dii  (na  called  from  hii^t^if  anmtal)  b  a 
D  tomarly  ^ven  only  to  Ihotie  whieh  tvery 
linr  dianii^  mx  weeks  over  Hie  cciuntiies  border* 
EeifiltifaMUi^  but  it  has  Eince  be^n  applied  la 
odieal  wincba  M  those  whtdi  blow  on  im  coa^t 
i*  Tbc|^  Cfimmetice  in  the  levant  about  tho 
Jiily,  riamjc  at  0  am.^  and  coiitinuiti^  during  the 
kiUy :  thif  diiTctioii  of  tJie  cnrreitt  of  air  is  hvm 
to  9oalb-wc»>t ,  and  it  h  probably  caused  by  tlit' 
I  of  lb«  atuuHphea*  n^airly  under  the  tropie  of 
I  eoilit^«iic«  of  thf  hekt  of  the  biin  at  that 
?^mf  ililft  that,  in  ^pain  and  A^isk,  tite  ctesian 
f  Urom  tb^  iMist ;  and  he*  add»  that  they  ako  take 
uMift  nbwi  they  are  called  omithian  vinda: 
inamtwtf  mad  iu  be  mork  eenlle  than  the  others^ 
LtiDne  dtimg  nine  days  only,  (jVa/-  M>f^  lib.  Um 

In  ■  i^rvat  measure  on  variation  In  the 

Hit  atmosphere ;  they  are  Lheretore  not 

pwo  lawi^  and,  eitrept  in  a  few  ca^fl, 

f  do  not  admit  of  ^icnlanation.    It  may  be 

er,  in  adiiitiun  to  w  W  haii  been  aaict  re« 

jg^ad^t  md  other  rcj(ijbr  wind%  that  thos^ 

the  iempemte  zone*  are  probably  the 

|l  proce«dim;  about  the  ea^h  from  the 

mt.  1^  '  r  ^,.-. .   -     j^  ij^g  *  Philotiophical 

'Stpt£n:  '  vrhen  the  s^vm  is  oii 

a#  any  j.^l^w.  .>^  ,..  ..Uon,   s-ituated  bevond 
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.    '.'d  m  the  at m-      '  :",—■,      .v  ',       ib^ 

■i>aiimiL  of  thti  ^-  -M'fy 

■•  ^'      -.ud'aL't'-.  '■  •ui-n  vEipvuir»,, 

iiai  lur^  aa^-.  ^ 

in  a  i<  rr  i%  Icsa  oC  1 1 

suriki.w  ,r.  ■,»,.  . ... ;  niKt  On'  v^nu.. 

to  a  state   of  %vater;  ;i  r 
w  hi c^}  I  t  hi-  nt  ig  h  Li  0  u  1 1 1\  ^  n : 
ma  m  f^  time,  ecr  n  v  eyed  liy  Hi  i?  *^  i  nd  m  1 1  h  1  i 
nud  tlius  the  re^ian  iit  which  the  inin  i 
limes*  wanm-r  than  IhoMs  winch  jturround  it. 
are  pTodoced   by  the  air  v^luch  descend*  to  thi*  irr^.HUid 
\sith  Ihe  jflobulcs  of  water;  the  partide?*  of  ^^'  ii«- 

enj^jt^ed    fiiim    tlie  jg^lobule*   on   the   ktter  h« 

j^rouru^  "''■ri  driven  off,  v.  ,^'  '  '      '  in 

every  *  itom  Ih**  nlac*  ft^. 

In  t^X}'  tu  cauiM.^  of  the  ^^^jiu  niiij  uny  .-..MLit  ui  tba 

atnio>i^  :  h  in  the  north- western  partft  of  fiiiroDi 

usually  ,*.-.u...i.aijiei  a  noH^-«^nut  umu1  M.  '^fnnsJt?  ob* 
ftenes*  in  Ihc  *  AntialiM  d  ^-ntj  of 

air  from  that  qwa«ter,  havi!  ,    :  '  n-landi, 

experienc4%  from  their  devation,  a  dtminntion  of  t!ie 
generid  alnmsplierkal  pre>^ure,  in  cmiH^qucijci*  of  whicb 
the^'  lo»e  part  of  the  water  which  they  held  m  feoltition, 
and  thus  they  aeQuire  greater  spf  cite  gravity.  Henee,  in 
advancing  ovt;r  the  low  or  land^^  of  Poknd  and  the  north 
of  Germany,  the  weijflit  of  Ihe  ulmo^pherioal  cohimn  it 
increased  ;  tht*  niereurv  then  ri»ei»  in  the  bafometcr  ttjbc, 
aiid  the  upper  »ti*alsi  ot  aii\  whose  temperatures  are  lower 
than  (hat  of  the  air  near  the  eailh,  descend  tnward*  the 
ground.  The  air  in  theiie  strata,  being  fur  from  the  jmnt 
of  Bu  In  ration*  eaui*e«  alha  an  abundant  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  the  Uiwer  regions  of  the  almoaphere  ;  and  this 
by  ciiirvHiLr  off  caloric,  eontrihutea  greatly  to  produce  the 
li  iMne*w  which  is  experienced. 

iitain  districts  are  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
glial*  yf  Ajtid  from  the  interruptions  which  the  ridge*  of 
high  land  create  to  the  general  currents  of  the  air;  but 
that  will  eh  is  called  the  Helm- wind  at  Cro&»fell  in  Cumbeiw 
lund  IS  one  of  tlie  mi>»t  remarkable  of  the^e  phenomena^ 
It  occurft  at  uncedain  times  between  the  end  of  September 
and  the  month  of  May,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  in 
Bummer*  It  is  stated  ll^at,  when  not  a  breath  of  wind  t» 
slirnnE,  and  scarcely  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  there  i*  sud* 
denly  formed  a  line  of  douds.  called  the  *  Helm."  extending 
nearly  north  and  louth  along  the  top  ridg^e  of  the  motin- 
tains ;  and  nearly  pamllel  to  this,  another  line  of  ebuda, 
called  the  'Bar/  forms  itself:  the  first  of  thep»e  lines  of 
clouds  is  well  defined  at  its  western,  and  the  other  at  it« 
eastern  edj^e  ;  and  tlie  lines  unite  together  at  their  northern 
and  fiouthern  extremities  so  as  to  contain  between  them 
an  elliptical  space  whose  length,  in  the  north  and  south 
direct  ion«  varies  from  8  to  30  mtlcK,  and  it»  breadth,  in  an 
east  and  west  dirt-'ttion.  from  liatf  a  mile  to  4  or  5  milcf  * 
the  higfhest  point  of  the  lidsre  ot  mountain*  bein^  about 
the  middle  of  the  llf*t  line  of  doud*.  In  a  few  rainntw 
alter  the  formation  of  the  Helm  a  violent  wind  be)|inK, 
witliiii  the  *pnce  between  the  doutia,  to  blow  from  aoni« 
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do^en  mi}t^^  ftom  LQTidf>ti,  1  sbcmld  tbiuk  mmih  J€««  ubuut 
it :  biii  the  b«;iiig  called  ujiou  lo  t^bjI  dnd  iflrritc,  to  coa- 
aid*r  and  demdi,  w|«rri  wjc  i*  rith  '      ^d  worn  d<iwti 

with  one '»  duiv  ill  parbamentt  hi  nvst  io  it  that 

burdiy  hny  atlvanUgM  or  j[imtiiJi'atin  i       .u   n  finy  ;    imd 
1  am  dfhiid  my  innbuitiea  in  p^ni  of  l^  ;^m;i  h  ,  i    i;.  n-ih 
lire  not  gol  this  better  of,  ev<^n  fti  tb*   u\u  y^-a/^i  th^t 
faiive    ftl&traed  mtice  I  im  last   in  Mtia.'      And    Rgaiit, 
*  I  bavc   rjJid  kttt!ra»    with    copk«    ut   tbe    <*nfr*»«]>f:md- 
tfrjc«,    bulii    fiOQi    liond    Grey    wnd    lord  Grtmvilln,      1 
should  thmlt  that  the  mtoktf in  will  ecmlnvifr  to  ico  on,  and 
1  cttunot  but  hope  it:  for,  in  th<'  Other  wv*rnt,  J  Fim  luri*  I 
don'l  kticiw  what  i*  to  h«  done,     j     *     -     I  ft*^'\  hni  \M*? 
ilomiMph  to  Tciitm  til  office,  iinleiu^  I  crti  b«v* 
m  to  «iv  rtiiiitary  plan*;    and  pv»n  then  i 
fif^/. .     '         jiftt  thc*r«j  i*  »o  rt:' 
ori^i  lll-heuihb  bad  ui' 

p«At  iL  <:on%\  ant  it  1 1  r  n  i  h«a  u  nrn '  I  (I 

Mnv»  1810,  bii  founu  Mii.  ..  ,t  afllki't*--"  vmur 

in  trr»'  bii>,  wbic^b,,  bnvir^g  bci*n  t\t  :i!t«4 

hini  itiLK'b  ala.rm»  and  uKimately  t^  l^j 

iiecedifig  vfijir  he  hi»dfc   tm  bj 
,    »pt*u  ii  iiottrtti  osn   ft  re  in  * 
vlyiuar    to  that  of  hi*  frieod 
Uowanat  tb**  tmi^  nhmrnl,   »nd  w . 
hbmiy   wofi  ihuii  ti 
and  i'Jkd  ^ivan  mc' 
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Mr.  North's  books,  succeeding  in  saving  about  four-fifths 
of  them  before  Ihc  house  %vns  consumed.  Durinj^  his 
exertions  he  fell  and  huit  himself  in  the  hip  ;  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  tumour.  In  May,  1810»  it  was  found 
necessary  that  he  should  undergo  an  operation  for  the 
extraction  of  the  tumour.  The  operation  was  performed 
on  the  17th  of  that  month ;  at  first  everything  went  on 
wclK  but  symptomatic  fever  afterwards  came  on,  and  he 
then  fifrew  daily  worse,  until  the  3rd  of  June,  on  which 
day  he  died. 

Mr.  Windham  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  not  so 
brilliant  as  those  of  his  contemporaries,  Pitt,  Fox,  and 
Burke,  yet  one  which  is  generally  associated  with  theirs, 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  association.  His  was  a  refined 
and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  if  his  eloquence  had  not 
the  power  or  force  to  make  it,  as  Mr.  Cannmg  justly  said, 
•  the  most  commanding '  they  had  ever  heard  m  the  nouse, 
it  was  *  the  most  insinuatmg.'  His  political  life  was 
marked  throuf^hout  by  a  high  sense  of  honour ;  and  if  his 
opinions  may  m  some  respects  have  eired  on  the  side  of 
moderation,  as  for  instance  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  which,  first  and  last,  he  opposed,  he  had  always 
the  courage  to  avow  opinions  which  placed  him  in  op- 
position to  those  with  w'hom  he  usually  acted,  and  exposed 
liim  to  popular  disapprobation.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  mathematician.  Dr.  Johnson,  writing  of  a 
visit  which  Windham  had  paid  him,  says,  '  Such  con- 
versation I  shall  not  have  again  till  I  come  back  to  the 
regions  of  literature,  and  there  Windham  is  "  inter  stellas 
luna  minores." '  In  a  word,  Mr.  Windham  has  been  de- 
scribed, and  the  description  has  been  generally  adopted  as 
appropriate,  as  a  model  of  the  true  English  gentleman. 

His  speeches  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
3  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  Life  prefixed,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Amyot, 
who  was  for  some  years  his  private  secretary. 

WINDLASS  is  a  generaJ  name  for  any  machine  con- 
sisting of  a  barrel,  of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  which 
turns  between  two  points  of  support  on  a  pivot  at  each 
extremity  of  its  axis,  or  upon  a  pivot  at  one  extremity 
only.  Tne  machine,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  passing 
round  the  barrel,  raises  heavy  burthens,  or  draws  them 
towards  itself.  Tlius  the  winch  and  axle,  the  windlass  by 
which  on  board  of  small  ships  the  anchors  are  weighedf, 
and  even  the  capstan,  are  as  many  different  forms  of  the 
same  machine. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  all  these  machines  are 
those  which  have  been  described  under  Wheel  and  Axle  ; 
and  in  the  two  last  the  power  of  men  is  applied  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  handspokes  or  levers  inserted  at  their  opposite 
extremities  in  holes  made  in  the  axle  or  barrel  to  receive 
them.  In  the  capstan,  the  axis  of  the  barrel  being 
vertical,  the  handspokes  are  in  horizontal  positions,  and 
the  men  exert  a  continuous  pressure  against  them  while 
walking  round  ;  but  in  the  machine  to  which  the  name  of 
windlass  is  more  particularly  applied,  the  barrel  is  n 
horizontal  cylinder,  as  in  the  winch  and  axle.  In  order  to 
turn  the  cylinder  on  its  axis,  the  men  mounting  on  it 
plant  their  handspokes  verticr.lly  in  a  series  of  holes 
formed  at  inter\'als  for  the  purpose  ;  then  grasping  them 
as  high  as  they  can  reach,  they  pull  towards  themselves : 
when  the  cyhnder  is  turned  nearly  a  quarter  round,  the 
handspokes  being  almost  in  horizontal  positions,  the  men 
throw  upon  them  the  whole  weight  of  their  bodies  and  by 
the  weight  the  cylinder  is  still  further  turned.  After  this, 
the  handspokes  are  drawn  out  and  planted  in  other  holes, 
which  now  are  in  vertical  positions,  and  the  like  exertions 
of  muscular  force  and  pressure  are  repeated  till  the 
anchor  is  weis^hed  or  the  weight  raised.  The  machine 
permits  the  power  of  men  to  be  applied,  in  one  position 
of  the  handspokes,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  may  be  considered  superior  to  the 
capstan :  the  lengths  of  the  handspokes  are,  however, 
limited  to  about  six  feet,  whereas  those  of  a  capstan  may, 
in  almost  every  caae,  be  much  longer ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  latter  machine  allows  a  Greater  number  of 
men  to  act  at  once. 

The  vertical  windlass,  or  capstan,  was  originally  a  short 
cylindrical  column  turning  on  its  axis  by  means  of  levers 
or  bars  of  considerable  length  which  passed  quite  through 
the  perforations  made  to  receive  them  at  the  top  of  the 
column ;  the  pivot  or  axle  upon  which  it  turned  entered, 
as  at  present,  into  the  floor  or  deck  upon  which  the 
machine  was  placed.    It  appears  to  have  been  first  used, 


at  least  in  Europe,  on  board  of  Porfnguese  < 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  anchors, 
introduced  in  the  British  navy  in  the  thne 
Elizabeth:  its  name  is  supposed  to  hmTe  be 
from  *  cabestante,*  which  in  the  Spanish  TOSfj  \ 
given  to  the  machine.  In  its  original  form  it ' 
to  a  great  defect  arising  from  the  trouble  and  c 
was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  raising  the  eoil 
the  surfkce  of  the  cylinder  when,  after  several 
arrived  at  its  foot.  For  this  purpose  it  was  i 
cease  turning  the  machine,  and  to  secure  ' 
messenger,  that  the  weight  might  not  descen 
upper  coils  were  being  removed  from  the  r 
while  the  three  or  four  lowest,  which  it  ws 
to  leave  on,  in  order  by  their  ftriction  to  I 
weight  when  the  fastenings  by  which  the 
secured  should  be  cast  loose,  were  raised  to  th 
cylinder.  After  this,  the  revolutions  of  tl 
recommenced.  The  removal  of  the  coils  fron 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  is  called  *i 
messenger;'  and  the  method  just  describei 
causes  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  which  on 
may  be  an  inconvenience  of  great  magnitude. 

In  1739  and  1741  the  French  Acad^niie  di 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  *M4moire8*  on  the 
capstans,  and  several  methods  were  in  conse<] 
posed  for  constructing  them,  so  that  without 
the  motion  the  rope  might  raise  itself  on  the 
1794  Charles  Lalande  suggested  that  the  eyfia 
be  surrounded  by  a  spiral  projection  of  woo 
thread  of  a  screw,  between  tne  turns  of  whicl 
might  coil  itself  as  the  cylinder  revolved,  and 
tinually  rise  to  the  upper  extremity,  from  whene 
be  afterwards  removed  by  hand.  The  same  s 
also  invented  a  species  of  paull,  which  was  i 
generally  adopted,  and  is  still  in  use ;  it  eomiiti< 
of  metal  capable  of  turning  on  a  pivot  near  the  1 
tremity  of  the  barrel ;  and  as  the  latter  revolTefy 
b^  its  weight  into  a  notch  cut  in  the  upper  aoi 
ring  of  wood  or  metal  which  is  flxed  to  tne  Am 
round  the  base  of  the  machine. 

Capstans  are  now  generally  made,  as  in  the  i 


figure :  the  axlo  or  central  part  of  the  barrel, ' 
pears  at  A,  is  a  cylinder  of  oak,  on  the  surface  of 
strongly  fastened  six  ribs,  B,  B,  &c.,  or  whelps,  i 
called,  like  buttresses  ;  these  are  at  equal  (hstt 
one  another,  and  have  their  faces  inclined  to  the 
to  give  to  the  pArt  of  the  machine  on  which  th 
messenger  is  to  turn  a  pjrramidal  or  conical  fig 
upner  part,  CC,  of  the  capstan,  which  is  cylindn 
called  the  drum-head,  has  notches  on  its  inferior 
receive  the  heads  of  the  ribs ;  and  on  its  convi 
arc  the  holes  a  a,  &c.  for  the  reception  of  the  ban 
it  is  to  be  turned.  The  ribs,  by  the  friction  n 
create,  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping  round  t 
and  the  conical  form  allows  the  rope  easily 
towards  "the  upper  part  as  it  winds  about  tl 
Paulls  similar  to  those  above  mentioned  are 
ft^&c. 

Frequently  the  capstan  is  made  to  consist  of 
each  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described,  aa 
one  above  the  other  to  the  same  vertical  axle ;  or 
being  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  other  on  the  ma 
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iHSfli*  iMui  ill.)  t' 


In   e^timntini:  the  nlv 


A   ^MiiMint^    rofftftirtinjj   machinery  for 

uy  ■  ■      ■    K  or  for  Ati-y 

1^   m(»tion   j'^ 


'  that  M'liiin  tti  a  plcuit*  nhicli  it  ttt^aily 

ffi»Si»M"     ill.*'    -iitr*    nT   r-fvi  Jill  uxii  I  milTIrr   pvis^ 

Unv^*       1  ■  '■'    i  ■,;:,..    ;     -    >  .'■  •  ;■    ■■,''■: 

wifTrlmillH  wcTt  invented!  U  qui t«  unccr^ 

fill  tv.  !j  not  njiptur  to  have  bgcn 

.1  Greeks       ...■•'%  and  ii  m  m^^umad  llml 

ted  In  IhtJ  hg^  ol  compnMLtiv^  aurliiif^^:!  vrhic^h 

Ihir<i*«ti1h  e«nlwiY.     Thi!  mrIiL*»t  traci:*  of 

fbuiid  ii)  Holland  ;  ariil  Um  .  m^o* 

»1o  rwnovf  the  wattif  ftpm  tin  of 

"ch.  fmm  ill  flt^tnetttt,  b  iiicajMi^w  "•  b^mg 

yiilic  miK^hinwy. 

I  ifi«»ma]lt-r  kind  of 

;.       .  ')  meanaof  alover, 
L;illy  onan  itxU,  in  order  that 
tf  Mf  artai  €t'  Ihe  saLb  revolve 

•  ilady  tothir  directipn  of  Ihc  winrt, 
sr  th*  latter  to  act  upon  the  nail* 
ii  '   ripr.    In  othcir  kmcli*  of  min* 

■rrl  lib  ore  by  ii  Wf^adcndonie 


,  fufinmi;  tho  lower  part  of  the  dume,  rest» 

^  0 II,  of  the  !MLme  nmU'ti^l  at  the  tap  of  thc^ 

;  tuiiiii^ca  in  contact  hf^inj;^  mjide  vcrv  »maatl\ 

laily  be  turned  round  upon  Ine  la  tie  r^ 


[\»  i\  L*  I'.-rv.  •       i>^  liy  1  rim  wnieii  {MroJefH* 

fr.isM   '.t   ,:■ .  ■   ; .  n*er  ill*  iril«fk»f  ri»rttj»- 

.tie 
.ifji  ujr  51%  liM  I  or 


.^t'JntW  iitx-t       •    ;;-    i:.n|r 

;   ,  ,-L  ^ 

It  th#  windMnf  MN 
tr  f  toay  be  miule  Id 

■  I   il,  fif  Oh'  plara?  in 

idl 

'  ue 

■,,  ^ 
ihe 

■■■■;•■■■       .  ^-  ' ■■  ■■  '•i'.rer 

pVUl   tU*  Itie  il^JllJt*. 

But  m  ecianal  th^e  ^^md  ibt^lf  b  made  (u  turn  iht  dome 
of  thv  mill  *ij  that  the  %nih  mny  continue  in  flw  pr^i^^r 
poHitiun  nith  r«*«*p«?ct  to  iht*  tliieciiun  of  tli**  w«nd  :  tor  tMa 

(       ■■■■■    "  "  ^-^l  fi  net  <!■(■    '   . "     •         '    ■•  Indh 

illy   (if  ft  Iti  ,r|>. 

vcitkal  ahaft  of  thj^  mill*  and  \lw 

i^rt^-A^  v:rii.i.      i'i,.>i,"  varii*N  turn  -"''i' 
,  tirni  ftr»*  ' 

■       .   'i"H"  lattvr  u      .  ,•. 

Uitfir  molmri*  or  from  a  plaDu    p<-  ^  in 

whk'lt  the  j-ndii  of  Jhtj  ji'ncftt  %ftiU  r^  lh« 

MxU  givrn  molion  1o  a  uhrpl,  and  t:  i.w* 

rittt  a  tiiriitin  iw,  tvhiitte  teeth  work  ii.  1  it ; 

the  axle  at'  Ihw  la*t  ^aiti*'*>  a  pinion  ;%  wlhs  r\ 

in  others  Mhi^h  mr  fo;mcd  on  the  i*xti=rior  r'  ■ 

of  the  riiifj  G  H,  forminj^  tho  bsuic  ot  tT  "  i\v  ihm 
tTiran»  the  dome  li^  mad*;  tii  ri" valve  i  ly  lo  aa 
aJwsijii  to  me«t*nt  tlic  axle  PQ  of  tht  -u,M--iii»  in  tliw 
diieHion  of  tho  wind. 

^"T^ll  niri'    i-.    I  !•  J  in  111-   in/'lTtii^fl  ftlioilt   10  [Tr-'JTO's  'hi  m.  hori- 

M)ch 

].-  ^      i  ..,■.'■..      .  ■ .    •  '■•'■■    ;•:,::■       •.'..:    U)p 

of  th<^  verticul  shiut  S  1'  of  Ihc  null,  imtJi  lumr  liar  i^pnaiitt; 
exfrtmity  an  a  black  umht  a  peiforalion  in  th**  ooine* 
Tha  n\lii  pn^nii  i^^  Ihroui^h  Ihiii  pcrtoration,  and  the  radii  ot 
arms  of  tliL*  Niilt  art*  aitixi'd  to  t1  an  thi;  uxt4?riaf  ;  the  axJo 
and  ihe  »aiU  whit^h  it  eairks  jvvolve  with  the  doiuc 
lUjout  the  lowtr  point  of  *upport.  A  toolhtd  nlKifl  H  ii* 
t^xcd  ptTpendii'inarly  on  the  axk%  and  revdvrs  with  it  by 
lb?  prewiirc  of  the  mud  on  the  biuI*;  and  the  te«tb  or 
pOifs  of  this  wbe**!  drive  I  host*  of  a  ianlffrn  or  pinion  S  on 
the  vffftieal  5haJ\  of  the  mill-  To  this  »hail  a»  an  axle  the 
upper  millfstciita  id  fixed  m  ^  to  revolve  \Nith  it  in  a  hari* 
/urilal  poi^ihi^n  ;  and  the  corn  being  plajced  in  a  happer  or 
hinneU  i^*=  allowed  to  mn  fram  th€n<;«  hi' t ween  i\m  stones 
through  a  Hinall  channel*  ^nd  throui^h  a  perforation  nboai 
the  ccntic  of  the  upp^r  one.  The  lower  milJ»lo«c  ia  ata- 
titmary,  and  tlie  com  being  ground^  Om  uieal  i*  received  in 
ve^B*)!*  Mfidcmeath*  The  principal  wheel  R  in  fumi^^bed 
with  a  imik<i^  by  which  ib  motion  umy  be  cheok*?d  or 
»topped  at  pleaanr*. 

Tho  faor  radii,  or  mki^^i^  as  they  arc  eallc<lt  of  the  *ail9, 
a^e  let  into  the  axle  at  right  ajigle»  to  it  and  to  oiiv  an- 
other*  so  that  a  plane  parsing  through  tltem  will  dechnc 
about  10  dc'j^ea  from  a  vertieal  position :  into  each  of 
thes€  radii  or  arroa  are  fixed  a  numb*^T  of  titav^'s  of  w*ood, 
«acb  fiva  or  six  feet  long,  at  right  mgk*  to  it  and  inclined 
to  the  plane  pajss-ing  tliroiigh  tht^  umis,  hot  approathin^ 
nearer  to  coincide  nee  with  aueli  plane  a»  Ihey  are  mor* 
distant  from  the  axle:  tht  t^ndsof  Ihejse  iit*vc«aie  imerted 
in  a  rod  of  wood  extei^dinx  m/arly  tlw  whole  (enifth  of  the 
arm;  and  thus  there  in  tbtmed  a  K*rt  of  iathcc*woik  on 
whioh  canvaJi  h  sprtad  to  receivi?  the  action  of  the  wind. 
In  %omc  c«iseii  each  ndiutt  or  whip  of  a  windmill  €ail  is 
above  thirty  fe4;t  in  lungth  from  the  axle  to  Its*  i'Xtremrty* 

Ttic  variation*  in  tla*  farce  of  the  wind  require  ttmt  the 
quantity  df  oanvaa  oil  th«  laili  thould  bc  juried  at^cord- 
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ini^rly ;  and  the  contraction  as  weH  as  the  expansion  of  a 
Anil  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  ropes  la:»tened  to  it 
m  three  places  or  more.  These  ropes  may  be  either  drawn 
tisriit  or  relaxed  as  required ;  but  for  either  purpose  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mill  should  for  a  time  be  stopped ;  and 
as  the  stoppage  is  attended  with  great  inconvenience, 
several  methods  have  been  devised  for  rolling  and  unroll - 
inj;  the  sails  while  in  motion.  One  of  these,  which  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Bywater,  consists  in  the  application,  on 
each  arm  or  whip,  of  a  cylinder  or  roller  to  which  the 
canvas  is  attached  :  this  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm,  and  has  a  toothed  wheel  at  the  extremity  nearest  to 
the  axle;  the  teeth  of  this  wheel  work  in  those  of  two 
other  wheels,  and  the  motion  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
being  stopped,  the  cylinder  rolls  up  or  unrolls  the  canvas, 
being  made  to  turn  on  its  axis  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
on  the  Bail.  Several  methods  have  also  been  proposed  for 
equalizing  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a  mill, 
and  they  "consist  generally  in  the  employment  of  a  series 
of  valves  fixed  in  the  framf^  work  of  each  sail.  These 
valves  revolve  on  pivots  which  are  let  into  the  fVames ; 
and  as  the  force  of  the  wind  increases,  they  present,  in 
turning,  less  of  their  surfaces  to  its  action,  so  that  the 
pressure  is  rendered  nearly  equable.  None  of  the  methods 
.seems  however  to  be  in  use,  probably  on  account  of  the 
great  additional  expense  with  which  the  constniction 
would  be  attended. 

A  horizontal  windmill  is  a  great  cylindrical  frame  of 
timber,  whii.'h  is  made  to  revolve  about  a  vertical  axis, 
and  its  convex  surface  is  formed  of  boards  attached  in 
vertical  positions  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
frame.  The  plane  of  each  lK>ard  is  oblique  to  the  lines  in 
which  the  wind  impinges  on  it,  the  direction  in  which  the 
latter  blows  being  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  horizon ; 
and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  fixed  cylinder  having  the 
same  vertical  axis  as  the  other:  this  consists  of  a  screen 
formed  by  a  number  of  boards  which  are  disjiosed  so  that, 
in  whatever  direction  the  wind  may  blow,  it  may  enter 
between  them  on  one  side  only  of  a  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  axis.  The  wiixl  thus  entering  acts  upon  the 
oblique  surfaces  of  the  boards  about  the  interior  cylinder 
on  one  side  of  the  axis,  while  it  is,  in  a  great  degree,  pre- 
vented by  the  screen  from  acting  upon  the  boards  on  the 
op^x)site'side ;  these  boards  therefore  meet  with  small 
re^lstance  when,  during  each  revolution,  they  come  up 
towards  the  quarter  fr«)m  whence  the  wind  blows.  In 
horizontal  mills  one  board  may  receive  an  impulse  equal 
to  that  which  the  wind  connnunicates  to  a  sail  of  equal 
area  in  a  vertical  mill ;  but  in  the  latter  all  the  sails  are 
acted  upon  equally  at  the  same  time,  whereas  in  the 
former  only  one  or  two  can  receive  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  and  there  is  always,  besides,  some  resistance  expe- 
rienced in  returning  against  the  wind.  Mr.  Smeaton  esti- 
mated that  the  iwwer  of  a  horizontal  mill  was  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  power  of  a  veiiical  mill,  the  dimensions 
of  the  sails  or  vanes  being  equal  in  both ;  but  it  is  observed 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  that  in  this  estimate  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  resolved  part  of  the  winds  force  which  presses 
the  pivot  of  the  axle  against  its  .support,  and  which  is  lost 
on  the  sails  of  the  vertical  mill ;  and  he  concludes  that 
the  power  of  the  latter  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  a  horizontal  mill.  Tlie  effective  power 
of  the  veiiical  mill  is  however  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  other  kind,  that  the  latter  is  now  seldom  con- 
structed. 

For  an  account  of  Mr.  Beatson's  improved  construction 
of  horizontal  mills,  >ee  Biewater's  edition  of  Fergusons 
*Lictures,'  vol.  ii.  llie  effective  force  of  the  wind  in 
turning  the  sails  of  a  mill  is  investigated  in  the  ailicle 

WINDOW.  Thouirh  almost  unknown  in  antient  archi- 
tecture, at  least  in  the  reliirions  and  other  monumental 
Mruetuies  of  the  Egyptians,  (4 reeks  and  Romans,  which 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  re(|uire  them,  \\indo\vs  arc  ex- 
ceedinirly  impoitant  features  in  the  Gothic  and  other 
styles,  and  that  not  only  for  one,  but  every  class  of  huild- 
inirs.  In  the  Gothic  more  especially  t hoy  are  so  chamc- 
teristic  by  theii  general  forms  and  ])roj>ortions,  as  well  as 
their  ileeoration  and  detail*^,  as  to  be  in  that  style  equiva- 
lent to  what  the  oi-dei"s  are  in  the  temple  arcHitecture  of 
antitjuily.  (iothic  without  windows  would  be  as  deiiciert 
in  expression  ns  Giecian  architecture  without  columns. 
Grecian  architecture,  on  the  contrarj',  hanlly  admits  win- 


dows, since,  instead  of  addin|[  to,  they  rather 
exuression  and  detract  from  its  character.  1 
indeed  some  examples  of  windows  both  in  Gr 
Roman  buildings — for  instance,  in  the  Erecfa 
Athens,  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  TivoH-~yct 
than  barely  to  serve  as  authorities,  and  to  ihow  1 
hires  of  the  kind  were  designed.  Beadea  beinfr  ( 
ingly  rare  occurrence  in  claBsical  architecture,  th 
themselves  were  very  few  in  number,  and  never 
as  to  form  more  than  one  tier  or  story  of  Ihei 
quently  the  effect  was  totally  diff^erent  from  that 
two  or  more  continuous  ranges  of  windows  placet 
the  other.  In  fact,  however  well  they  may  be  d 
themselves,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile 
at  least  any  great  number  of  them,  with  cohamm 
sition ;  hence  many  modem  bui]dings,which  affect 
and  purely  classical  in  other  respects,  are  in  a  i 
style,  formed  bv  application  of  two  different  mod 
if  noi  essentially  incompatible,  are  of  Ter?  opp 
racter,  viz.  the  cniumnar^  and  the  fenewtratei  i 
which  windows  are  the  chief  features.  Our 
Grecian  style  of  the  present  day  is  almost  so 
this  mixed  character,  that  while  it  is  hardly  y 
point  out  exceptions,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
instances.  \Ve  maj  however  remark  of  the  P 
I^ndon,  that  it  exhibits  all  the  three  modes ;  the 
in  the  portico,  the  fenestrated  in  the  division  on 
of  it,  and  windows  and  columns  tc^rether  at  th< 
ties:  and  though  intended  to  correspond  with  tl 
and  balance  it  in  the  design,  these  last-mentic 
show  how  greatly  th^  effect  of  columnar  archi 
weakened  by  the  introduction  of  windows.  ^ 
effect  better  when,  instead  of  the  columns  being 
or  else  merely  detached,  as  in  that  example,  froE 
behind  them,  they  are  brought  so  far  forwand  as 
colonnade  before  the  wall.  Such  is  the  case 
facade  of  the  Law  Institution,  which  has  besides 
the  look  of  an  astylar  or  fenestrated  fh>nt  placed 
columnar  screen  or  the  frontispiece  of  a  temple, 
least  difficulty  which  attends  the  application  of  cc 
fenestrated  composition  arises  from  the  one  if 
quiring  an  almost  opposite  mode  of  treatment  I 
other ;  for  while  muc^  of  the  l)eanty  of  an  order 
on  the  columns  being  at  no  very  great  intervils  • 
more  than  between  two  or  three  diameten.  the 
twcen  windows  ought  to  be  of  considerable  wii 
consequence  is,  either  the  intereolumniation  mwt 
fauhy,  the  columns  put  so  far  apart  as  to  give  the 
straggling  appearance,  or  the  windows  will  »« 
squeezed  in  between  them.  Of  this  the  front  oftli 
Institution,  in  Albemarle  Street,  is  a  striking  intti 
consists  of  a  single  large  Corinthian  order,  the  entir* 
of  the  building,  well  proportioned  in  itself  «!id  in 
to  intereolumniation,  yet  quite  dispropoitioned 
windows,  which  look  both  too  small  and  toe 
crowded,  and  which  are  also  of  ven-  jioor  ehar 
themselves  and  have  no  other  dressings  than  plai 
traves,  and  therefore  are  quite  out  of  eharaeter  v 
order,  more  especially  as  the  columns  are  fluted: ' 
grandeur  aimed  at  by  the  order  is  luutialijft'd 
poverty  and  littleness  of  the  rest.  If  there  mt>' 
windows  and  columns,  there  should  be  coi>i>teni'i 
racter:  not  only  does  each  order  require  a  ditfert 
of  decoration  for  the  windows,  but  the  uitt'ereut  e 
of  the  same  order  do  Jilso;  the  florid  (irteian  1 
instance,  requires  a  more  ornate  stylo  for  \\in<4( 
the  plainer  specimens  cif  that  order'.  Vel  j-o  litt 
tion  is  paid  to  the  proportion  of  decoration,  that 
of  the  same  character  and  design  are  gontTally  e 
indiscriminately  for  all  orders;  nor  is  it  by  any  m 
common  to  see  windows  of  the  plainest  vK  .-triptior 
without  any  dressings  or  attempt  at  aivhiteetura 
sion,  mixed  up  with  Corinthian  coluinn>. 

If  the  fi-ont  of  a  buildins:  profe>£os  ti>  W  no  n 
an  external  wall,  mere  *  holes  in  a  wall '  will  u 
cnouch  for  windows,  but  in  architectuial  doijjn  i 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  oi  the  art 
such  0])enings  mere  naked  jraps.  Every  m  r1  v»f 
whether  for  a  dour,  a  wimiow.  or  a  iire-]'laci\  « 
have  *  dressing*  or  border  to  it,  othonvibe  it  looks  u 
and  incomplete,  and  the  effect  to  the  eye  is  as  u 
tory  as  would  be  that  of  a  picture  hiins:  "P  ' 
fVamc ;  if  then  there  is  to  be  any  decree  of  enriH 
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tablaturCi  whereby  the  general  form  of  the  chambranle^  or 
dressine,  becomes  square- headed :  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween these  two  tiers  of  windows  is,  that  those  above  have 
pediments  (alternately  angular  and  segmental),  while  the 
others  have  none. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some  additional  obser- 
vations relative  to  trie  application  of  windows  in  architeo- 
tural  composition.  Susceptible  as  they  are  of  decoration 
in  various  degrees,  windows  do  not,  like  columns,  produce 
richness  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  frequency  of 
them :  on  the  contrary,  they  require  to  be  thinly  spaced,  and 
that  not  only  as  regards  the  breadth  of  the  piers  between 
those  in  the  same  range,  but  also  the  distance  between  the 
windows  on  one  floor  and  those  on  the  succeeding  one. 
So  far  iVom  a  great  number  of  windows  and  stories  in  a 
building  contributing  to  give  it  a  character  of  dignity,  ther 
produce  rather  a  contrary  effect,  by  destroying  tlut  breadth 
and  repose  which  are  essential  to  such  character.  It  is 
not  the  mere  copying  the  forms  and  decorations  of  its 
windows  that  will  give  the  effect  of  the  Italian  '  palazzo 
style,'  since  so  very  much  of  its  character  depends  upon 
other  circumstances,  and  on  the  proportions  between  the 
solids  and  voids.  Hence,  as  Wiebekmg  has  remarked,  the 
general  architecture  both  of  London  and  Paris,  even  in  the 
best  streets,  is  very  poor,  owing  to  the  windows  being  so 
numerous  and  so  closely  crowded.  There  is  a  prejudice 
against  wide  piers  between  windows  in  this  country,  as 
being  suited  only  for  a  southern  climate  where  shade  ia  de- 
sirable; but  narrow  piers  are  equally  unsuitable  for  a 
noilhem  one,  since  they  cause  a  room  to  have  a  cold,  un- 
sheltered look  at  inclement  seasons  of  the  year.  Some 
have  attempted  to  lay  d(rKn  rules  for  proportioning  the 
superficial  area  of  the  openings,  or  windows  of  a  room,  to 
the  cubic  space  of  the  room ;  but  besides  being  rather  fan- 
tastical in  itself,  this  carmot  be  consistently  followed  in 
Sractice,  because  the  size  of  windows  and  breadtli  of  piers 
etermined  upon  for  one  room  must  be  adopted  for  aJl 
those  in  the  same  front— at  least  upon  the  same  floor. 
Nicety  of  that  kind  would  require  that  in  a  north  or  north- 
east aspect  the  relative  proportion  of  windows  and  solid 
wall  should  be  very  different  from  that  adapted  for  a 
southern  one ;  and  be  made  also  to  vary  according  to  the 
actual  situation  of  the  building  with  regard  to  othere,  since, 
with  respect  to  light,  it  certainly  makes  a  very  great 
difference  whether  rooms  face  a  narrow  or  a  wide  street, 
whether  the  opposite  buildings  be  lofty  or  low. 

Notliing  has  yet  been  said  on  the  various  modes  of  de- 
corating windows,  and  the  members  of  which  their  dress- 
injrs  are  composed.  To  begin,  therefore,  with  what  is  the 
primary  element  of  such  architectural  embellishment,  we 
have  first  of  all  a  simple  border  or  architrave^  similar  to 
that  represented  in  Door,  page  26,  which  figure  also  ex- 
plains the  mode  oi  elbowing  or  kneeing  the  architrave,  as 
It  is  variously  termed,  so  as  to  extend  the  lintel  or  hori- 
zontal part  over  the  aperture,  which  is  usually  done,  if  the 
dressing  consists  of  a  mere  architrave,  in  order  to  give 
more  importance  to  that  part,  and  avoid  too  great  uni- 
formity of  outline.  The  breadth  of  the  architrave  depends 
greatly  upon  circumstances,  on  the  character  of  the  general 
design,  and  on  the  taste  of  the  designer :  where  the  dress- 
ing consists  of  no  more  than  an  architrave,  greater  breadth 
may  be  given  to  it  (nearly  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  aper- 
ture) than  where  the  sides  are  flanked  by  other  members 
and  mouldings  forming  a  second  or  external  architrave. 
In  like  manner  the  character  of  the  architrave  itself  admits 
of  great  variety  of  expression  :  it  may  be  merely  a  single 
plain  surface  surrounded  by  mouldings,  as  in  the  example 
just  referred  to,  or  it  may  be  divided  into  two,  three,  or 
even  more  /aciVr,  and  may  have  some  of  the  principal 
mouldings  carved;  for  its  being  a  single  border  to  the 
window-opening  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  rich 
and  effective  one  also. 

Tlie  next  step  in  the  progress  of  decoration  is  to  sur- 
mount the  lintel  by  a  cornice,  which  is  extended  the  full 
width  if  the  architrave  around  the  window  be  *  elbowed,'  or 
else  rests  upon  consoles ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  unusual 
to  employ  both  elbows  and  consoles.  After  this,  further 
decoration  is  obtained  by  introducing  a  frieze  between  the 
mouldings  of  the  lintel  and  cornice,  thus  producing  a  re- 
gular entablature,  which,  however,  may  be  variously  pro- 
portioned and  decorated.  To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  very  great  diversity  of  design  which  is  met  with  in  re- 
gard to  these  few  circumstances  of  composition^  would  re- 


quire a  very  mat  number  of  examplei,  and  the 
upon  a  tolerably  large  scale. 

The  following  remarka  applv  to  the  two  exam 
the  Erechtheum  and  the  FimtbeoDt  repreacnied  i 
tide  Door,  p.  86 ;  but  it  must  be  premised  that  1 
•how  only  the  general  fminst  without  the  lenerd 
their  enrichments.  The  flrrt  of  thcee,  which  : 
exquisite  specimen  of  Greek  taate,  mod  in  jperfec 
ance  with  the  columns  of  the  poitieo — renned  i 
sion,  and  though  simple  in  composition,  eren  hi 
enrichment — is  an  instance  of  what,  for  want  of 
cise  terms,  may  be  described  as  a  doable  arditn 
ing,  for  in  addition  to  the  mouldings  immediately 
ing  the  aperture,  and  constituting  the  arehitmi 
there  is  an  external  border  surrounding  it»  being 
over  the  lintel  architrave,  where  it  becomes  a  aoi 
between  that  and  the  cornice.  The  architraw 
elbowed,  but  the  cornice  is  extended,  owing  k 
supported  on  consoles,  which  last  are  of  different  1 
ami  not  so  loi^  as  those  generall  v  used.  In  the 
ample  referred  to,  there  are  neither  elbows  to  t 
trave  nor  consoles,  but  there  is  a  full  entabfa 
though  the  frieze  is  narrow,  such  proportions  lu 
or  window  of  the  kind  better  than  a  deeper  one. 

With  these  few  elementary  forms  ana  prindi 
diversity  of  composition  may  be  obtained,  and  a! 
racter,  from  almast  the  plainest  to  the  moat  oi 
the  last-mentioned  example,  for  instance,  the 
mouldings  of  the  architrave,  which  are  Ivoadcr 
of  the  three  facie,  are  veiy  richly  carved  (althou 
represented  in  the  cut) ;  and  in  other  cases  the  out 
ings  u%  bold  and  numerous,  while  the  reet  of  i 
trave  is  a  single  plain  and  broad  surface.  In  sl 
the  above,  there  are  many  other  parts  which  entei 
com|>oeition  of  window-dressings,  and  among 
principal  one  is  the  pediment^  applied  by  way  of 
the  wnole.  Seme  critics  have  urged  objecdom 
pediments  to  windows,  as  being  contrary  to  sti 
priety :  hypercriticism  of  that  Idnd  mi^t  be 
against  a  great  deal  in  every  style,  on  which  iti  pi 
character  and  expression  more  or  less  depend, 
enough  for  us  that  the  application  of  the  psduNi 
to  sucli  purpose  is  so  fully  established  that  no  ida 
congruit^  attends  it,  and  that,  considered  with  it 
its  artistical  effect,  it  contributes  to  variety  ia 
ways.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  admit  ss  Iff 
more  than  two  distinct  varieties  of  it,  namely,  the* 
and  the  cun'sd  or  tegmental ;  for  as  soon  as  we  t 
disturb  the  outline,  we  violate  the  prindples  of  tl 
from  which  such  decorative  feature  is  derived, 
pediments,  scrolled-shaped  ones,  &c.  are  therefiv 
put  into  the  same  category  with  twisted  colummii 
extravagances  of  that  kind,  which,  so  (ar  from  dii 
invention,  rather  betrav  sterility  of  ideas,  and  the  i 
to  attain  originality  otherw  ise  than  by  aidopting  w 
least  educated  taste  rejects  as  vicious.  Even  ie( 
pediments  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  introduced— 
only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  in  alternation  with 
ones,  they  being  in  themselves  rather  heavy  ia 
ance.  One  great  value  of  the  pediment  as  a  dc 
feature  of  windows  is,  that  its  sloping  lines  conti 
those  of  horizontal  mouldings,  and  occasion  varict] 
line  in  the  general  form  of  windows ;  and  that  su! 
tion  serves  to  distinguish  and  give  due  importane 
windows  of  the  principal  floor  of  a  building,  to  s 
good  composition,  they  are  generally  confined. 
Palazzo  Famese  both  the  upper  rows  of  windc 
pediments ;  the  first  alternately  angular  and  tc 
the  other  only  angular  ones ;  and  there,  owing  to 
great  space  over  the  windows,  the  numerous  pedi 
not  seem  to  overload  the  design,  as  would  be  tl 
the  upper  ones  were  to  come  nesrly  immediatelf 
the  superior  cornice. 

Window  pediments  are  almost  invariably  sup] 
consoles,  which,  besides  admitting  of  very  great  i 
to  detail,  give  rise  to  a  mode  of  extending  the 
on  the  sides  of  the  aperture  by  an  external  horde 
by  the  French  a  eontre^hambranUy  and  by  us  i 


pilaster  or  console-jamb,  the  consde  being 
and  which  is  either  quite  plain,  or  panellea  and  < 
enriched,  according  to  the  degree  of  decoratioa  i 
The  annexed  cut  ser\'es  to  illustrate  both  modes; 
of  the  window  having  merely  a  console,  the 
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ht)iise,  where  the  archivolt  of  the  arch  springs  imme- 
diately from  tho  capitals  oHluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
the  tympanum  of  the  arch,  or  space  between  that  and  the 
horizontal  lintel  beneath  it,  is  filled  up  with  a  sort  of  con- 
cave fanwork  fluting.  Hitherto  nothmg  has  been  said  by 
us  in  regard  to  one  very  material  point  connected  with  the 
general  decoration  of  windows,  namely,  the  whidowsill 
and  part  beneath  it.  The  principal-floor  windows  gene- 
rally rest  upon  a  distinct  j)arapet  or  podium  with  project- 
ing breaks  neneath  the  windows,  forming  either  a  single 
pedestal,  either  plain  or  panelled,  or  a  balustrade  be- 
tween lesser  pedestals  immediately  beneath  the  dressings 
of  the  aperture.  Ground-floor  windows,  when  not  on  a 
rusticated  surface,  but  with  architrave  dressings,  have  bold 
moulded  sills  supported  on  large  consoles  or  tresses.  Win- 
dows above  the  principal  floor  are  usually  made  to  rest 
immediately  upon  a  string-course,  or,  if  there  be  none, 
the  architrave  is  continued  beneath  the  aperture;  or  else 
the  bottom  of  the  window  has  a  distinct  sill,  either  plain  or 
moulded,  and  sometimes  supported  on  blocks  or  small  con- 
soles. Though  balustrades  to  windows  were  very  seldom 
employed  by  the  architects  of  the  lloman  school — not  a 
single  instance  of  them  occurs  in  Percier  and  Fontaine's 
collection — they  are  almost  invariably  made  use  of  by 
Palladio,  and  also  by  ourselves  for  the  principal-floor  win- 
dows. In  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House,  balusters 
are  applied  to  excess,  and  even  unmeaningly,  being  put 
not  only  beneath  the  windows,  but  on  each  side  of  tnem, 
between  their  pedestals  and  those  of  their  order ;  whereby 
confusion  rather  than  richness  is  produced.  Neither  is  it 
at  all  advisable  to  put  balusters,  as  Palladio  has  frequently 
done,  beneath  windows  without  any  dressings,  smce  it 
causes  them  to  appear  still  more  unfinished  than  they  else 
would.  Still  worse  is  it  to  apply  them  to  mezzanine  or 
sfjuare  windows ;  for  in  such  case  the  balusters  and  the 
windows  become  quite  out  of  proportion  to  each  other,  and 
the  former  have  a  most  ungainly  and  heavy  look :  this  is 
one  of  the  blemishes  of  Holkham,  where  it  is  accompanied 
with  another  offensive  solecism,  namely,  the  putting  a  cor- 


nice above  the  window,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two, 
as  if  the  other  dressings  had  been  cut  away — a  very 
strange  sort  of  economy,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  natural 


principles  of  decoration  which  have  been  here  pointed  out, 
and  which  teach  us  that  embellishment  ought  to  com- 
mence by  finishing  up  the  aperture  itself,  before  any  ad- 
ditional, much  less  extraneous,  ornament  is  thought  of. 
Cirtular  windows,  or  oval  ones,  cither  oblong,  as  at  Somer- 
set House,  or  upright,  as  at  Buckingham  Palace,  arc  to  be 
avoided  oven  for  mezzanines  and  attics,  since  however 
beviMtiful  such  forms  may  be  considered  in  themselves, 
they  are  altogether  so  unfitted  for  the  purpose  as  to  appear 
both  fanciful  and  uncouth  when  applied  to  it. 

Something  vet  remains  to  be  said  in  regard  to  com- 
pound or  triple  windows,  which,  besides  contributing  to 
vaiiety  in  external  design,  are  sometimes  required  by  "cir- 
cumstances of  plan.  The  kind  most  usually  practised  is 
that  familiarly  Known  by  the  name  of  Venetian  windows- 
alt  hough  there  are  very  few  instances  of  it  in  Venice  it- 
self—and divided  by  columns  into  three  openings,  the  centre 
one  of  which  is  both  considerably  wider  and  loftier  than 
the  oilier  two,  because,  being  arched,  it  has,  in  addition  to 
the  arch  itself,  the  depth  of  the  horizontal  entablature  over 
the  columns  and  lateral  openings,  and  from  which  the  arch 
si)rinL'^.  When  well  composed,  windows  of  this  kind  have 
a  ])aiticul:ir  rich  and  elegant  appearance,  besides  the  im- 
portance they  acciuire  from  their  greater  size  ;  but  all  de- 
pentls  upon  the  taste  shown  in  the  particular  design.  If 
the  lateral  openings  are  too  wide— that  is,  half  the  width 
of  the  centre  one,  the  composition  becomes  sprawling  and 
j»oor:  on  the  contrary,  if  those  openings  or  side  inter- 
L-olumn.s  be  kept  nano'w,  not  much  wider  than  the  diameter 
of  the  columns  themselves,  the  whole  has  with  jrreater 
compactness  greater  richness  also.  Kent  has  triven  us 
some  i::i)od  examples  of  this  kind,  as  in  the  Park  front  of 
the  Iloi-se-Cruards  :  and  so  also  has  Sir  Robeit  Taylor  in  a 
court  ^^ithin  the  llaiik  of  England,  where  he  introduced 
an  entire  series  of  such  windows — a  very  unu.sual  circum- 
fetsiiuc,  and  o.ie  which  has  in  that  instance  a  pleasing  effect ; 
hut  in  general,  windows  of  the  kind  require  to  be  placed 
sincfly,  and  in  a  break  either  in  the  centre  or  ends  of  a 
faradc.  They  aie,  besides,  fitted  only  for  astylar  compo- 
sition, as  they  recjuirc  greater  space  than  lu-cords  ^^ith  the 
proper  intercolumniation  of  an  order.    Wlien  triple  win- 


dows are  introduced  in  elevations  profeuine  tc 
in  the  Grecian  than  Italian  style,  it  u  now  tne  ] 
omit  the  arch  and  continue  the  entablature  oti 
three  openinj^,  at  the  same  time  making  the  III 
alike  as  to  width,  and  substituting  pilatften  fti 
But  nearly  all  examples  of  the  kma  have  hith 
either  very  poor  in  tnemselves  or  unfortunately  i 

Grouped  IVindoics^  that  is,  such  as  consist 
distinct  windows  put  closely  together  for  the  p 
combining  them  into  an  extended  feature  in  tn 
composition,  and  also  obtaining  more  light  thi 
triple  window  of  the  usual  kind,  are  of  rareoc 
nevertheless  we  have  one  very  charming  specimi 
grouping  in  the  south  front  of  the  Travcnen'C 
where  it  contributes  in  no  small  degree  tothepec 
no  less  happy  expression  of  that  singularly  bnu 
vation.  Though  much  more  might  have  wcapo 
by  us,  enough  nas  been  said  to  give  an  idea  ef 
cipal  varieties  in  regard  to  windows  and  their  da 
and  to  show  that  far  more  may  be  made  of  tlM 
tures  of  design  than  is  now  attempted ;  for  n 
windows  have  dressings  at  all,  they  areusuiDj 
commonplace  character,  very  seldom  indeed  mu 
any  particular  care  or  study. 

WiNDSAILS  are  the  vanes,  generally  four  in 
which,  bein^  turned  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  gi 
to  the  machinery  of  a  mill.  The  wind  being  to 
blow  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  about  \ 
sails  are  to  revolve,  it  is  evident  that  the  plane  o 
must  have  a  certain  inclination  to  that  axis,  orto 
of  the  revolution,  in  order  that  a  resoWed  pi 
wind*s  force  may  act  in  the  latter  plane  perpend 
the  radii  or  arms  which  carry  the  sails  so  as  to 
constantly  in  one  direction  about  the  axis.  If  tt 
of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  supposed  to  be  at  re: 
be  alone  considered,  the  determination  of  the  ai 
the  plane  of  each  sail  should  make  with  a  plane 
cular  to  the  axis,  or  to  the  direction  of  the  win< 
that  the  pressure  might  be  a  maximum,  would  b 
tively  easy.  For  by  the  resolution  of  forces  it  is 
that  the  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  radii,  a 
plane  of  their  revolution,  varies  with  the  tenn  ki 
where  B  is  the  an^cle  which  the  sail,  auppoKdto 
surface,  makes  with  the  wind  or  with  the  axiiof ' 
and  the  differential  of  this  quantity  bieing  nai 
zero,  the  value  of  0  is  found  to  be  54**  44'  near!) 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  wind* 
revolving  motion  to  the  radii  must  depend  on  i 
and  also  on  the  velocity  of  the  surface  again 
acts ;  and  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the 
make  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  when  its 
the  sail  in  motion  is  a  maximum,  must  be  deten 
investigation  similar  to  that  which  follows. 
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rection  of  the  wind  ;  WBX,  W'B'X',  also  pan 

another,  be  two  positions  of  a  section  of  the  sai 

the  pressure  of  the  wind  is  made  to  mo\  e  so  tht 

in  a  line  perpendicular  to  AB.     Now,  if  it  be  su 

A'B'  is  the  space  described   by  a  jmrtiole  of 

would  m«ve  to  b  -or  b'  to  B'^  in  the  same  direri 

B  to  B'  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  AB ;  th 

and  b*W  will,  respectively,  represent  the  veloc 

!  wind  and  sail  in  directions  parallel  to  A'B\  wfc 

be  the  velocity  of  the  sail  in  the  direction  of  tl 

I  Draw  A'C  pen>endicularly  to  WX  or  WX' 

'  and  meeting  the  former  line  in  C  ;  then  A'C  i 

be  respectively  the  velocities  of  the  wind  and  \ 

I  dicularly  to  the  line  WX  orW'X',  and  consequer 

!  be  what  is  called  the  velocity  of  the  wind  i 
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:  ruptetl  tinly  by  the  bridg4%  a  ntat  ftnictiirc*  of 
1  m  1B24,  20D  toi«t  kn^  and  26  wide,  and  con- 
^istiiij^  iii  thi'ftc  arches*  Windsor  in  plcrt«antly  situated  on 
rmng,  ground,  and  ctjnaists  of  six  prineipiil  *tr**t4ij  wuU 
pavea/and  lighted  wUli  g{LM„  bt'isideiii  a  ni»mbcr  of  smaller 
ones  of  rather  mean  appearance.  Tho  dminagc  of  the 
town  is  very  defectav^.  The  pofvula.tion  of  the  oamti, 
in  1841,  W&&  7528,  indwdtng  101  in  thti  hamlet  of  D«d- 
worth*  The  boroiigh  contained  1072  inhabit-^  ^n- f^^^ 
md  the  population  was    77^6,  but  thi§    in  s9 

Ui  al  fti  and  1 S4  fe  nialei  m  ^  ^  u  *  i  i  ^  n  i  n  trj*^  barrau  L  .^  ,.  ^ . , . ,  c  ja 
on  guard,  11  persons  In  tli  .1  150  atrangeiis*    The 

number  gf  persona  in  the  <  \Vindsor  Casilei  Up|Mfir 

Ward,'  extra«parDchial)  waa  30  males  and  55  femdea; 
in  *  Windsor  Caatiet  Lower  Ward,*  also  extra-parochitJ, 
274,  including  44  soldiers  at  the  guard-houBe.  The  nnm~ 
ber  returned  m  the  borough  as  bora  in  the  county  was  3076, 
and  elsewhere  4710»  inemditig  512  bom  in  ScoUantl  and 
900  in  Ireland- 
Prior  to  the  passing  of  \he  Municipal  Re  farm  Act  in 
1835,  the  corporation  was  governed  by  a  chnrtrr  granted 
in  IC  Charles  IL,  under  which  it  con^iiited  of  thi^ 
mayor  and  nine  other  chief  heDchera»  or  aldt^nnen,  ttirov 
benchers^  and  fifteen  or  seventeen  younger  bri^thren,  wha 
were  elected  by  tht;  upper  class  in  the  council*  Am  re- 
modelled ^  there  are  six  aldermen,  one  of  whooi  actji  aai 
mayor*  and  eighteen  cfmneillors.  The  borough  ih  divided 
into  two  wftrSsi,  and  the  number  of^  buri^ei^.^es  an  th« 
borough  regit^ter  was  50&>  in  1835,  and  51,*  rta 

j^  a  separate  commigsioa  of  the  peace  and  is 

for  the   borough,   and   affenders  are   coniajr  Ui\ 

borough  gaoL  Jii  1840-41  the  ortiinary  mutucij  >  i 

w«re— for  police  and  eon»tablea»  6@0/i ;  ndminiMnUKui  of 
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iii>lijr.  170/. ;  gaol,  maintenance  of  prisoners,  &c.  100/.; 
al!o.va-.:cjs  to  municipal  officers,  374/.  In  the  same  year 
the  receipts  under  the  head  of  rents,  fines,  or  leases,  &c. 
was  542/. ;  tolls  and  dues.  201/. ;  borou|:h  and  gaol  i-ates, 
G71/. ;  miscellaneous,  241/. :  making,  with  other  items,  a 
total  of  rather  less  than  2000/.  in  the  year.  Before  IGOO 
tlie  corporation  usurped  tlie  exclusive  right  of  voting  in 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  hut  it  was  afler- 
wards  extended  to  all  ttie  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  greatest  number  of  electors  polled  at  any  election 
during  the  thirtjr  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  was  3G3:  m  1839-40  the  number  of  parliamentary 
electors  for  the  borough  wns  6(»7. 

The  public  buildings  of  Windsor  (exclusive  of  those  per- 
taining to  the  Castle;  are  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  A 
;iotice  of  the  Castle  will  be  found  in  the  next  article. 
[Windsor  C.^stle.]  The  Lower  Castle  Ward  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  George, 
which  stands  in  the  centre.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  for  the  service  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  was 
trected  at  Windsor  by  Edward  III.  (1327-77) ;  but  the 
present  edifice  was  begun  by  Edward  IV.  (14G1-83),  and 
was  not  completed  until  afler  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
n^.ens  of  ornamental  pointed  architecture  in  this  country. 
The  exquisite  proportions  of  the  interior,  the  richly  de- 
corated roof,  the  painted  windows,  the  banners  and  cicut- 
cheons  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  overhanging  their 
carved  stalls,  within  which  are  fixed  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  each  Knight  Commander  from  the  time  of  the 
founder,  Edward  III.,  alike  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  powerfully'  seize  upon  the  imagination. 
The  great  east  window  is  painted  after  the  designs  of 
West ;  and  over  the  altar  is  one  of  West's  best  produc- 
tions, representing  the  Last  Supper.  The  cenotaph  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  is  in  St.  George's  Chapel.  Edward  IV. 
is  buried  here,  beneath  the  steel  tomb  executed  by  Quin- 
tin  Matsys.  Henry  VI.  lies  under  a  plain  marble  in  the 
opposite  aisle.  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  are  entombed 
under  the  choir.  At  tne  foot  of  the  altar  is  a  subterranean 
])assage  communicating  with  the  tomb-house,  in  which 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  Willfam  IV.,  and  others  of  the 
present  royal  family  are  interred.  St.  George's  Chapel  is  a 
collegiate  establishment,  llie  chapter  consists  of  a  dean, 
eight  eanons,  and  six  minor  canons  :  and  its  gross  annual 
revenue,  for  the  three  years  ending  1831,  averaged  22,475/., 
net  income  19,380/.  The  old  church  was  pulled  down 
in  1818,  and  the  present  edifice  was  completed,  in  1822, 
in  the  later  pointed  style.  Tlie  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gill  of  the  crown,  valued  at  400/.  a  year.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  several  denominations  of  Dissenters. 
The  guildhall  or  townhouse,  erected  in  1080,  is  rather  a 
handsome  building,  supported  by  pillai-s  and  arches  of 
Portland  stone.  There  are  a  number  of  portraits  of  kings 
of  England  and  pereonages  of  rank  in  the  hall  or  court- 
room ;  and  externally,  at  each  end,  there  is  a  statue  of 
(Jueen  Anne  and  one  of  her  consort  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  A  free-school  was  erected  in  1706,  and  is 
l)art!y  supported  by  endowments.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions comprise  Brothertons  hospital,  founded  in  1503,  for 
tight  poor  persons;  Reeves's  almshouses,  founded  in  1676; 
besides  a  dispensary,  lying-in  charity,  kc.  There  are 
barracks  for  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  latter  in  Clewcr 
parish.    A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  in  the  town. 

The  Castle  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Little 
Park,  a  very  anticnt  and  beautiful  domain,  which  at 
one  time  formed  part  of  Windsor  Forest.  Within  its  pre- 
cincts is  Frogmore  I-.odge,  now  occupied  by  the  Duchess 
of  Kent :  the  grounds  comprise  about  tliirteen  acres, 
laid  out  with  great  taste.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
that  part  of  Windsor  Forest  which  remained  the  property 
of  the  crown,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Park,  was 
cut  off  from  the  Castle  by  the  intervening  private  property ; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  buy  as  much  land  as 
might  be  required  to  complete  an  avenue  from  the  (-astle 
to  the  Forest.  This  is  the  present  Long  Walk,  geneially 
considered  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
perfectly  straight  line,  abov©  three  miles  in  length,  nin- 
ning  from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Castle  to  the  top 
of  a  commanding  hill  in  the  Great  Park  called  Snow  Hill. 
On  each  side  of  the  road,  which  is  slightly  i-aised,  there  is 
a  double  row  of  stately  elms,  now  in  their  maturity.  Tlie 
view  fiom  Snow  Hill  is  veiy  fine.     In  1^32  a 'colossal 


eque.strian  statue  of  George  III.  was  erected  on  th( 
part  of  this  hill.  The  total  elevation  of  the  iti 
pedestal  exceeds  50  feet,  and  the  statue  (man  and 
26  feet  in  height.  The  walks  and  drives  in  the  Gi 
present  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  variety.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  Park  is  Virginia  Water,  the  lar 
ficial  lake  in  the  kingdom.  The  eastern  side  cxf  1 
Park  is  chiefly  in  Surrey. 

{Journey  -  oook    of  England^  *  Berkshire ; ' 
Guides;  Population  Returns  for  1841.) 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.  Among  the  royal  am 
edifices  of  Europe,  that  of  Wii^sor  holds  &  i 
rank,  and  is  in  a  manner  to  England  what  Vena 
France,  and  the  Escurial  to  Spain ;  and  while  : 
nitely  superior  to  both  in  point  of  situation,  it  ia 
them,  and  indeed  every  other  pile  of  building  ot 
in  antiquity.  From  having  been  the  residence  o! 
of  our  kings,  its  history  is  to  a  certain  extent 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  itself  from  the  time  oi 
quest.  In  its  present  state,  however,  the  antiqu 
Castle  is  little  more  than  nominal,  the  whole  of  1 
able  part  having  been  remodelled  and  rebuilt, 
quence  of  which  it  has  at  least  recovered  the  a] 
of  antiquity,  alter  nearly  every  trace  of  it  had  I 
terated,  and  the  greater  ])art  of  the  whole  pile 
rendered  a  motley  assemblage  of  mongrel  arc 
which  of  itself,  independently  of  the  charms  of 
and  prospect,  and  apart  Ifom  historical  associatio 
never  have  obtained  for  the  'Castle,'  at  least  not  fi 
terior,  any  admiration,  there  being  neither  char 
grandeur  to  recommend  it  to  the  e)re.  This  circ 
must  be  the  excuse  for  the  proposition  made  b; 
signing  himself  Mela  Britannicus,  who,  when 
alterations  were  first  contemplated,  strongly recoi 
that  the  whole  of  the  existing  buildings  should  b 
away,  and  the  site  be  made  one  uniform  level  o 
on  t)ie  centre  of  which  should  be  erected  a  com] 
cian  edifice  of  moderate  extent! 

Relative  to  the  early  histoiy  of  the  Castle,  only 
the  more  prominent  elates  and  epochs  of  the  buii 
here  be  noticed ;  and  indeed  what  is  actually  j 
amounts  to  little  more  tlian  a  series  of  dates  inte 
with  conjectures.  Of  the  Conqueror's  structure 
site  so  little  is  known,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
mere  hunting-lod^e  or  a  military  post ;  nor  have 
positive  information  in  regard  to  what  it  becan 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Henry  I.,  who  there  took  up 
dence ;  or  as  to  the  extensive  additions,  including  i 
afterwards  made  by  Henry  III.  In  fact  it  was  t 
the  fourteenth  century  that  the  plan  of  the  who) 
to  assume  its  present  extent  and  arrangement,  w 
ward  III.  first  erected  the  buildings  forming  the 
Upper  Ward,  to  the  east  of  the  Keep,  whose  e 
then  became  the  middle  one ;  and  the  same  king 
the  *  College  or  Free  Chapel  of  St.  George'  in  th< 
Ward.  These  works  were-  carried  on  from  about 
1374,  and  were  chiefly  conducted  by  William  o 
ham,  who  was  appointed  sur\'eyor  in  1356,  with  a  ; 
one  shilling  a  day.  From  this  period  compaiativi 
was  done  until  a  century  afterwards,  when  Kdw 
began  to  re-erect  St.  George's  Chapel  nearly  as 
behold  it,  thereby  adding,  if  not  immediatelyto  \\ 
itself,  to  the  buildings  within  its  precincts,  one  of 
dinary  beauty  and  interest,  as  being  in  some  reap 
very  finest  specimen  of  the  peri)endicular  style 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  What 
some  degree  to  the  interest  of  this  edifice,  is  that  Xl 
tects  names  are  preserved  to  us,  it  being  known  t< 
work,  first  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  bishop  of  Si 
and,  arter  his  death  in  1481,  completed  bvSirl 
Bray,  who  was  aU)  the  architect  of  Henry  Vll.*s 
HeniT  VII.  intended  to  erect  a  mausoleum  for  hii 
Windsor,  and  had  begun  to  do  so  on  the  site  of 
ginal  chapel  built  by  HeniT  III.,  but  he  ahandfl 
idea  in  favour  of  that  at  Westminster.  Heniy  VIL  I 
added  to  the  Castle  that  building  which  is  still  call 
him,  and  which  is  situated  near  the  public  entranc 
state  apartments,  at  the  western  extremity  of  th 
forming  the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle, 
nately  this  has  been  preserved,  owing  perhaps  pari 
situation,  for,  although  a  mere  *  bit,*  it  is  a  singula 
one,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  palatial  architectuif 
particular  style. 
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What  changes  from  the  first  designs  were  made  durmg 
the  progress  of  the  works,  as  further  improvements  sug- 
gested themselves,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  they  were 
no  doubt  many,  if  not  very  material  ones.  The  very  great 
interest  which  his  Majesty  took  in  the  building  was,  if. 
flattering,  occasionally  embarrassing  to  the  architect,  and 
he  had  frequently  to  contend  the  point  with  his  royal 
patron. 

Tlie  annexed  block-plan  will  show  the  general  external 
form  ol*  the  Castle,  and  the  relative  position  and  magnitude 
of  the  buildings  and  towers  composing  it,  without  which 
information  the  most  accurate  description  would  be  hardly' 
intelligible  ;  whereas  the  cut  not  only  aifords  such  requi- 
site explanation  at  once,  but  also  shows  to  what  extent  the 
Castle  lias  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  parts  cut 
in  a  lighter  tint  than  the  rest. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  such  enlargement  has  been 
made  principally  within  the  quadrangle,  on  the  exterior 
facing  the  North  Terrace,  to  which  the  Brunswick  Tower 
has  been  added,  and  by  converting  what  were  two  open 
cou)ts  in  that  northern  mass  of  building,  viz.  Brick  Court 
and  Horn  Court,  into  the  State  Staircase  and  the  Waterloo 
(iallery.  With  regard  to  the  Quailrangle,  the  architect  is 
said  to  have  experienced  very  gicat  difficulty  in  managing 
to  have  his  own  way,  the  king  being  loth  that  it  should  be 
encroached  upon,  for  fear  that  any  loss  of  space  there 
would  diniinisn  grandeur.  Some  general  communication 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  private  apartments  was  how- 
t'ver  indispensable,  \mless  that  part  of  the  Castle  was  to 
remain  as  incommodious  and  as  impracticable  as  ever,  with 
no  other  real  improvement  than  that  of  enlarging  some  of 
the  rooms  by  throwing  two  or  three  of  them  together,  but 
without  gaining  any  corresponding  increase  of  breadth. 
Therefore  there  was  no  alternative  except  to  provide  such 
communication  by  encroaching  upon  the  Quadrangle,  or 
else  to  build  out  on  the  cast  and  south  sides  an  entirely 
new  range  of  apartments  upon  those  terraces,  throwing  all 
the  former  rooms  into  a  corridor  similar  to  the  present  one, 
but  which  in  that  ca.se  would  have  been  vciy  much  more 
spacious  than  either  convenience  or  architectural  character 
required,  for  it  would  have  had  too  much  the  appearance 
of  being  oris:inally  intended  for  a  distinct  gallery,  and  after- 
wards applied  out  of  necessity  to  the  purpose  of  a  mere 
thorouglifare  access  to  all  the  other  rooms.  The  present 
corridor  is  about  15  feet  wide  and  as  many  high  :  and  in 
its  full  extent,  from  the  Visitors*  Staircase  and  Ante-room 
at  the  north  end,  to  its  termination  near  Etlward  III.'s 
Tower,  is  450  feet,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  which  is  per- 
ha]is  an  advantage.  That  branch  of  it  which  runs  north 
and  south  has  eight  windows  on  its  west,  the  other  four- 
teen on  its  north  side,  and  between  these  two  divisions  the 
corridor  takes  a  bend,  passing,  as  it  were,  behind  what  is 
called  the  Oak  or  \\ainscot  Breakfast-room,  which  is 
built  over  the  porch  that  forms  the  Royal  Entrance.  One 
side  of  this  room  forms  a  spacious  bay,  whose  windows, 
like  those  of  the  corridor,  command  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  Quadrangle  and  Keep.  Though  subordinate  in 
]Mirp<>se,  all  this  i)art  of  the  interior  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
i'tfiM.t,and  many  well  contrived  points,  many  circumstances 
nil  her  unfavourable  in  themselves  having  been  turned  to 
u'outl  .'H'count.  As  to  the  corridor  itself^  it  does,  in  fact, 
answi  i-  a  twofold  iiurpose :  bince,  besides  being  what  its 
name  imports,  it  serves  also  as  an  in-door  promenade  and 
louHiri'.  and  is  richly  stored  with  pictures  and  other  works 
i)f  art  :  hut  still  it  looks  exi)ressly  intended  for  what  it  is — 
a  coniilor  so  adorned,  rather  than  a  galler\'  made  use  of  as 
a  corriilor.  On  the  south  side  the  corridor  communicates, 
Ihroutrh  intermediate  lobbies,  with  the  private  rooms  ap- 
proj^riatL-d  to  visitors,  which  form  distinct  apartments  of 
three  or  four  rooms  each,  with  their  separate  private  stair- 
casi-s,  vV.c.  Oil  the  east  side,  from  the  A'ictoria  Tower  in- 
cluMve  to  midway  between  the  (.'larence  and  Chester 
Towers,  are  the  Royal  Private  Apartments :  to  which  suc- 
i(M»d  what  may  be  called  the  Private  Statc-Rooms,  viz. 
Library  or  First  Drawing-rooni,  State  Drawing-room 
Chester  Tower),  Saloon,  State  Dining-room  (Prince  of 
Wales's  Tower).  All  these  last-mentioned  rooms  have 
very  sjiacious  oriels  and  bays  (that  of  Uie  Great  Drawing- 
room  is  not  less  than  24  feet  wide  and  23  deep>,  which, 
while  tluy  contribute  to  great  variety  of  form  within,  con- 
stitute the  principal  and  richest  features  of  the  east  front 
cf  the  castle.  Beyond  the  State  Dining-room  there  is 
an  octagon  room,  2«  feet  diameter,  commanding  a  view  in 


one  direction  along  the  North  Temce.    All  this  put  of 
the  Castle  is  not  to  be  viewed  except  by  ^ery  special  pe^ 
mission,  and  then  of  course  only  partially:   the  Skitc 
Apartments,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted,  terminlf 
at  St.  Greorge^s  Hall.    Although  fewer  changes  upon  thi 
whole  have  been  made  in  this  northern  rancre  of  the  ediflca 
some  highly  impK)rtant  ones  have  taken  plaee.    Beginmn 
with  the  State  Entrance,  to  which  a  spacious  piojectiM 
carriage  porch  has  been  added,  the  lower  veitibule,  iHn 
used  to  be  nearly  occupied  by  the  Gothic  staircase  credri 
by  James  Wyatt,  has  been  cleared,  so  as  to  afford  a  te 
architectural  vista  quite  through  to  the  North  Temce,  ftoa 
which  there  is  an  entrance  tnrough  George  IV/s  TWv; 
and  a  new  state  staircase  has  been  formed  within  wiat 
was  a  confined  inner  court.    This  is  sdmirably  well  plsaoii 
for  effect,  for  the  staircase  itself  shows  all  tne  more  itrik- 
ing\y  by  coming  suddenly  into  >iew,  when  its  mitv 
spaciousness  and  loftiness  (70  feet  from  the  floor  to  flw  tip 
of  the  lantern)  form  an  imposing  contrast  to  the  Icngtiwsi 
perspective  of  the  vestibule.    Another  improvemem  esn* 
sequent  upon  the  alteration  of  the  staircase  is  the  obUoh 
ing  an  upper  state  vestibule  in  connection  with  theGvsid- 
room,  which  last  has  been  extended  by  being  carried  ort 
over  the  porch  of  the  State  Entrance.    Thus  a  continani 
and  varied  grand  line  of  approaeh  is  formed  toSt.Geoi|v% 
Hall,  which  was  before  hardly  accessible  from  the  sts' 
otherwise  than  by  passing  through  the  rooms  of  the 
front,  owing  to  the  mtervention  of  the  Roj^al  Chapel  it  lb 
west  end  of  the  hall.    By  that  chapel  t>eing  added  totfci 
hall,  a  decided  improvement  has  been   prodnced:  thi 
latter  has  been  extended  to  180  feet,  nearly  double  ii 
former  length ;  and  though  not  altogether  so'satis&daf 
in  its  architecture  as  it  might  have  oeen,  it  forms  t  to 
climax  in  the  general  arrangement.    The  Waterioo  Oit 
lery,  which  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  this  pait  of  tbi 
plan,  contributes  in  no  small  degree   to  (give  not  flrijr 
greater  variety,  but  an  appearance  of  much  greater 
than  formerly  to  this  portion  of  the  Castle ;  while, 
to  its  being  lighted  from  above,  it  contrasts  fdi 
with  the  other  rooms,  and  it  serves  to  brini^  into  one  grosf 
with  itself  and  the  hall  two  of  the  most  spacious  dTtheo.  ni 
the  Throne-room  and  the  Ball-room.  lliearchitcrttprMii 
also  to  have  been  happy  in  his  arrangement  of  Qoeen  EIi»> 
beth's  Galler}',  whicn,  together  with  the  adjoining  room  ia 
Henry  VII.'s  Building,  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  libruy:  bat 
those  rooms  are  not  open  to  the  public,  nor  is  fuitber  i» 
formation  respecting  them  given  in  the  ^Illustratiom'tlHi 
what  is  afforded  by  the  plans.     It  is  indeed  greatlv  to  b 
regretted  that  neither  the  work  alluded  to,  "nor  thtt  If 
Messrs.   Gandy  and    Baud,   illustrates  any  parts  of  m 
interior.   The  reasons  assigned  for  such  omission  are  brns 
means  satisfactory,  for  it  is  not  hkely  that  any  very  M-   ki 
siderable  alterations  will  for  a  long  time  take  place  n  ■'  s 
to  affect  the  architectural  character  of  the  interior;  » 
should  such  be  the  case,  all  the  more  interesting  wooldi ' 
be  to  have  an  authentic  record  of  what  it  was,  as  IHI  N 
Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville. 

The  whole  of  the  exterior,  that  is,  ol'  the  buildinei  fa*    i 
ins:  the  Upper  Ward  and  Inner  Quadrangle,  is  fnlhd^' 
scribed  by  a  complete  series  of  elevations  in  the  putibop 
tions  above  mentioned,  the  second   of  which  also  pn^ 
pictorial  or  perspective  views  of  the  Castle  as  seenfM 
various  points.     Until  renovated  and  remodelled  by 
Jeffrj',  the  exterior  had  very  little  of  either  architei 
character  or  dignity,  or  even  of  picturesc^ueness.  excrtC 
that  arising  from  situation ;  whereas  now  it  is  marked  If 
many  bold  features  and  well-defined  ma^tses,  and  \ 
a  scries  of  paris,  all  varied,  yet  more  or  less  interNtiB|^ 
It  has  not  indeed  any  one  uniform  facade,  like  the  teiTiet> 
front  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  which  is  certainly  non  i 
p.ilatial  in  style ;   for  even  the  ea.st  front,  which  iavr  ii 
some  respects  be  considered  the  principal  one,  and  v4ifft 
uniformity  could  have  been  easily  obtained,  and  wosU 
have  been  most  appropriate,  is  perhaps  all  the  moM 
remarkable  for  the  want  of  it,  on  account  of  it«  approa^ 
ing  so  closely  to  it.    It  seems  to  have  been  intended  Iv 
a  uniform  composition,  yet  is  not  even  in  a  straight  Bne, 
the  parts  between  the  towers  receding  in  some  places  i 
more  than  in  others.    The  want  of  symmetry  of 
ment  is  perhaps  most  objectionably  perceptible  in 
Quadrangle,  it  being  there  naturally  looked  for ;  nor  i 
such  degree  of  regularity  there  have  affected  or  been  it 
'  variance  with  the  irregulapity  of  the  external  fronts,  iriiidi 
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^iKrii*  i»   tii^ct   very   iitacli    thiil    ih   u|»i*i]  lo 
^fm  wi^h  ff-iju'c^  io  dntiiiU  iLnd  the  Ktrantco  in* 
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the  tfjlAl  ftr|>i»mlitiir«^  down  tti  the  trul  of  the 

/tiluua  IV.  a.tnount«ti  in  77 UOOOi ,      TUeri;  hita 

^«  gmnt  or  70,UtMV,  for  new  Ktnbicis  wiiich  form 

re  nuncv  of  binldini^^  ovtly  4IX)  kc^l  iVam  I  hi* 

I  HasouUi  title,  und  tu  the  wefit  iil'thif  Ltnig  Wjilk  : 

wpwanl^  i»f  t'tMi  fitwt,  orid  include  ji  riding* 
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'  lerm  in  Ui«-  Mlttiadi  iiiiit^g  Liui  cuiut  uf  VeiiL'if.uela. 
ill  twBBOct  tbr  lhi&  iii»titicttm>,  sa  th«  T.es^})i  An* 
tu  thp  tnKk-wirid^.  whik  tliosL*  aJtmg 
^bi  am  ikUtvivd  by  tiietn  in  a  tiiuoli 
>  W^  find  lio  rcfii*<it)  (jivpn  for  the^  distinction 
fififllibf  And  ihni  i*  \imbixb\y  the  c^^tiae 
^  bfti  be^iiti  tu  SaW  iiito  ditiu&e,  und  i)i  nearly 

Wmc  ii  Ibc  riEttilt  of  tlit*  femnjnlalkjn,  criore  or 
,  iif  oertailt  rtorbftrinij  fliiifU,  *  i«hi*r  p\'i*Jtirig 
Inicrtk  yf  iiUnt^,  L^r  ml i Acidly  b|L»ndtfd  to- 
'-ptibk  of  t'eijnenlMJon  I 
,  initlw,  micM  Ri*  the?  pitrstiip 
wxUm^Uii  U^im  Uiu  Urtn«  na  iti  tlic  bircii  and 


■'UV   il     ••MVVil      |i|"-^i'-Hr 

'^h  aufticRHlt  *>i*   Uii' 

.,  ,K'U    tbe    ffirmc nil*  I '<■■■■  ^      -i  ■--:    ■:•■'- 

Jill  ijxiHjndt'd.     Til  ^rnp«%  which 

I  FfrttuH'  yii'ldj*  tilt"  1  wine*  !ei turd 

l'mjiti|fn«i\  l*un«*i,   and   Kivesalk'v^,   ua   Ui*'    Itliinc   only  , 
npenhBwifiekniliy  to  t'lnnr-h  a  iriapc  fm'tht^  ttiblo  or  dtia»urt. 
Nor  does   ttw  fun  i?   aU^iyii    pwrftiit   tho  ^m*^ 

|<»  ftcmnre  thf?  pfi  ^j^itMtc   for  jTUod  witi<?.     T^*« 

'        n>l    iJnifN  fliiti  tlK*  d«(frvtt  lit  humidity,  >    ;. 
iifji*  or  tdctudinit!iit  of  1li«  HtifHi^^phcrc,  1^ 

'mmtt'.net*.      Ti       '■■  ''■-.inpe  Uie  1        "■ ^    ■"■^' . -uii.iu  ot 

the  %'ine  frcaf-  I*  on  th*-  -Hff  than 

48^  bnt  the  i.mjMuajT-huc  mou*-*..  .^|.^.^..  '■  "'1-  t'^*^ 
L*Aiit  till  w^  find  the  mt»»t  Tt;nnwnL*d  of  lli 
prmlueed  b*;twrrrv  r*<F  and  51' .  Tlie  lauu 
vomljirt'  la  nearly  that  of  the*  pmvirioe  oi  iipum  which 
yieldn  thp  finest  'Sherrivi* ;  and  kl  h  not  alone  the  dif- 
I  fcretice  of  fonrl*rtjri  tU'*(nfB»«  of  ktitudii  whi^h  Uiifili 
the  «cnith  o(  Enclpnd  i'lir  hptiibi^  a  ^^^\f^  Mutable  far 
witjo,  flnc«  ti'  '  of  tlic  Hhin«  wlncb   :  i 

I  tTobl***5?  Hml  I  I    which  prodwcew  ^' 

:     '     tlir    ,  ';  '       hut  the  j^rpain  mnniuify  iind 

,  ,   ,  ii,-  ^e  in  th«  >^untli.wi^'*t  of  Kii*,'* 

j  :vi  lu .  i.j  V  1 1 1  ^  ;  1  ■ :  • ; '  ■ '  ■"" '  ^  ■  '  '"'"^  ^1»t  t !  i^  Ail  I  ripen- 

iiig  of  thi-  -  -'  1  '  :  '^  l^r-  Diudjen)  btivi* 

proved  thai  ,     ■   ..    ,  _  ..wpcnda  more  on  tliii 

lilitminatiiJK  i  i>n  ttit;  calorhie  or  chcmicwi  tay*. 

The  specitnw  ]    ,  I  wiit  by  s»om«  writerifctlmt  the  g»ttp« 

might  be  eidUvuled  in  England  »u  ai  to  y»*Jd  wine,  would 
soon  be  di)s»i paled  by  any  txten»iv^  triak  which  it  i^  to  bw 
desired  may  never  bti  made.  (Bartpn'ai  Lteturtt  *>it  tha 
Utmgmpk^  r|/  Piaf/tJi ;  and  Watson,  (leugmphtctil  Diftrt' 

But  diffrrffnt   elimale!*,  tbouf^h  tlicy  may  jicnnit  Xm 

t.^ni|n  ,  on  it  nettulbntiti»  *?aMilj^  n>9^ 

tiitjj  loduopd  by  the  »ani*j  kind  of 

I  gfimpr.  i.nn  iu-                   .-.%  yiM  a  l^ind  of  V^il^r  ti-  ,. 


«ett««i  of  distinct  ^  !irn  »frown  liioniK'  »h- 

Rhine ;  thu  *tmi^*h  .*  i/pown  nour  Lifrl^       :       ! 

Bnedla*,  wtii^  ■  '>^  ^i«   pecnhnntiL'sof 

the  ofiKin^l ;  l'*^"**  «^^  **^*  *'»r**  "*'  ^*J'*^1 

Hnp<^  yirhl  what  m  lermrd  t^|»»  Uoek,  uraiculy  tM^annir 
any  reHi^nil>1«i]ce  to  the  Ini^  Rh-inimh;  while  1|k'  Sticial  of  i 
Mftdetrm  prodnL'fc^d  t»y  Ihtt  »arn*  *ioit  of  |t,";ftpii*»  thun*|h  ti 
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dolicioiis  wine,  has  scarcely  a  quality,  except  durability, 
like  that  of  the  original. 

Some  local  influences  produce  effects  which  are  alike 
inexplicable  and  inimitable.     These,  thoueh  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  soil,  are  not  always  or  solely  owing  to  its 
composition  and  qualities.     In  some  instances  the  soil  is 
the  main  cause  of  difference,  as  seen  in  the  Constantia 
of  the  Cape.    The  climate  there  is  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  yet  in  one  small  space  only  is  a  tole- 
rable wine  produced,  the  two  contiguous  farms  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Constantia  yielding,  the  former  the  red 
sweet  wine,  the  latter  the  white  Constantia :    the  soil  on 
which  they  ffrow  is  decomposed  sandstone.    Where  no  ap- 
preciable difference  of  soil  can  be  pointed  out,  differences 
arise  from  the  cultivation  of  a  different  kind  of  grape. 
Under  the  article  Vitis  (vol.  xxvi.,  p.  398)  it  is  seated,  on 
the  authority  of  Meyen  (Pflanzett-Geo^raphie,  p.  432) 
that  there  are  instances  *  of  the  same  vanetyof  vine  being 
planted  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  and  the  wine 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  grapes  from  the  highest  parts 
of  the  mountain  will  differ  essentially  from  the  wine  which 
is  the  produce  of  the  grapes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tain.   The  wines  known  by  the  name  of  Johannisberger 
and  Rudesheimer  in  Germany  are  the  produce  of  vines 
growing  close  together,  and  resembling  each  other  in  ex- 
ternal characters.    The  vineyards  also  that  produce  the 
Leistenwein,  Wiirzburger,  and  Steinwein  arc  very  near  to 
each  other.     It  is  probable  that  this  difference  is  owing  to 
the  composition  of  the  soil.*    This  is  not  altogether  cor- 
rect.    Johannisbcrg  is  only  150  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Rhine,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  produce  of  the 
summit,  close  to  the  castle  or  Schlo«s  of  Johannisberg,  is 
of  a  quality  vastly  superior  to  the  produce  of  the   place 
called  Johannesbergerhohl,  not  from  any  peculiar  or  in- 
surmonntal)le  cause,  but  because  the  former,  belonging  to 
Prince  Mettemich  (and  the  adjacent  parts  to  some  other 
lan^e  proprietors),  can  receive  an  amount  of  careful  and 
skilful  treatment,  which  the  other,  being  divided  among  a 
number  of  small  proprietors,  never  does.    This  subdivision 
is  the  cause  of  an  annual  loss  of  hiany  thousands  of  pounds. 
(^Bronner,    JVeinbau   in  Siid  Detitschfand,   Dritte   Heft, 
p.  113.)     The  grape  cultivated  in  both  places  is  the  httle 
Riesling  (Dcr  Klevia  rieslwg  of  some,  li'tiKscr  rfpsling  of 
others ;  the  Vitis  vinifera  pusiUa  of  Babo  and  Metzger's 
JVcin  utui  Tafpltrauben  der  Deutsc/ien  ff'ehibt^ffe  und 
(jftrfrny  llpft  viii.,  t.  46; ;  but  in  the  vineyard  of  Prince 
iMcttcmicli  and  the  other  great  proprietors  three  gatherings 
of  the  grapes  are  made  as  they  reach  maturity,  and  other 
incasin-cs  arc  adopted  to  ensure  a  produce  of  the  highest 
oxtcllencc.     Besides  the  protection  of  the  castle  wall,  the 
whole  has  since  1824  been  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall 
ten  feet  high  (which  occupied  ten  years  in  building).  This 
greatly  promotes  the  steady  progress  to  maturity  of  the 
grapes  by  securing  a  quiescent  state  of  the  air,  which  is 
known  to  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  which,  when  imi- 
tated on  a  small  scale  in  this  country  by  surrounding  a 
hunch  of  grapes  with  a  muslin  bag,  fonvards  its  ripening 
very  much.     The  wine  of  Luginsland  and  the  Liehfrau- 
eiimileh  owe  their  superiority  over  that  of  the  neighbouring 
vineyards  to  the  protection  of  the  town-wall  of  Worms. 
'Bronner,  Hel\  ii.,  pp.  18-20.)     The  advantage  of  protec-  ! 
t ion  against  agitation  of  the  air  is  so  well  underetood  in  the  ! 
Rheingau,  that  the  belts  of  vineyards  which  clothe  the  ' 
height  of  Hochheim  bring  ver}'  diHerent  wines,  accoixling  ' 
to  their  position.      One  niorgen,  close  to  the  bed  of  the  ] 
river  Mam,  brincrs  in  the  market  two  thousand  florins :  a  ; 
higher  niorgen  brings  one  thousand  florins ;  and  one  at  the  ; 
summit  only  five  hundred.     (Bronnrr,  iii.,  p.  14. ^    The  ■ 
geognostic  character  of  the  soil  of  .Tohannisberg  is  argil-  j 
laceous  schist,  with  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  mica,  ' 
and  in  one  place  pa>ses  iiito  a  reddish  quartz,  which  is  very  | 
hard,  and  undergoes  but  slowly  any  decomposition.    This 
is  overlaid  with  diluvial   and   alluvial   deposits  in   most  > 
places  except  the  south-west  side.     From  tncse  and  other  ! 
circumstances  it  follows  that  the  soil  isof  a  very  diversified  '' 
character.     (Bronner,  iii.,  p.  IIC.)    The  exposure  is  south-  ; 
west,  with  a  slope  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees.     Rudes-  '■ 
heim  is  well  protected  by  its  natural  position  and  a  lofty  i 
forest  called  Xiedenvald :  it  is  much  steeper,  so  that  the  : 
earth  can  be  kept  from  being  washed  down  only  by  nu-  : 
merous  ternices,  oetween  which  the  air  is  as  hot  as  in  a 
con!*ervatory.    The  soil  is  composed  of  stones  of  a  dark  • 
colour,  which  radiate  heat  during  the  night  to  such  a ' 


degree,  that  Uie  grapes  are  fun-oundcd  by  mlmoil  i 
climate.  The  grape  most  oommon,  at  leaflt  i 
\-ineyarda,  is  the  Orleans  (Ff/f>  v,  anreiiamt^  B. « 
X.,  t.  GO),  which  has  the  property,  in  thb  ston 
ground,  of  continuing  productive  till  the  a^ 
more,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  gmp 
it  only  gives  a  good  wine  in  ver}'  favourable  ya 
the  wine  from  the  Riesling  grape  brings  so  nig 
the  new  vineyards  are  mostly  planted  with  the 
the  propriety  of  this  substitution  is  very  doubtfu 
ner,  iii.  13G.)  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  acco! 
differences  between  the  Johannisberger  and  Rn 
wines. 

The  differences  between  I^istenwein  and 
are  still  more  easily  accounted  for.  The  Leist< 
left  side  of  the  river  Main,  the  Stein  on  the  right 
being  close  to  the  river.  The  soil  of  both  is  ai 
with  calcareous  portions,  especially  frairrnentsol 
this  is  the  soil  commonly  met  with  in  AVirtembe 
all  Franconia.  Why  these  two  wines  should  d 
all  others  of  the  district  is  unintelligible ;  but 
rences  between  themselves  is  owing  to  the  gra 
vineyards  of  the  Leiste  (i.«.  the  best  portion,  gt 
are  planted  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Rieslini 
miner  (V.  v.  tyrolensis,  B.  u.  M.,  Hell  xii.,  I. 
about  a  third  of  the  Elbling  grape  (V.  v.  albuelu 
M.,  Heft  iii.,  t.  14) ;  and  in  the  other  vineyards  ii 
Traminer,  called /raw /t«»,  by  some  gutedtl  (V.  \ 
B.  u.  M.,  Heft  ii.,  t.  9),  t>.  both  white  and  black, 
these  there  occurs  in  considerable  proportion  th< 
tage  grape,  brought  from  France,  which  here 
well,  retaining  its  fine  aroma,  though  its  natni 
granitic.  The  selection  of  the  grapes,  when  ri 
tended  to  with  extraordinary  care,  (nronner,  ri.,  j 

The  predominant  grape  of  the  Stein  vineyar 
Elbling,  mixed  with  a  few  of  the  Riesling  and  od 
The  Leistenwein  is  with  justice  regarded  as  tb 
finest  wine  of  the  south  of  Germany,  but  as  the 
the  produce  of  the  small  space  known  as  the  ga 
(containing  only  2  morgens  towards  the  south-eai 
quite  to  the  south)  is  secured  for  the  table  of  tbi 
Bavaria,  it  is  scarcely  known,  and  is  seldom  to 
chased.  The  Steinwein  must  not  be  confounded 
Steinbergrer  wine  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Montillado  of  Spain  is  the  produce  of  a  « 
(called  albariza,  containing  70  per  cent,  of  ctit 
lime,  with  alumina,  silica,  and  a  little  magnesit^v 
Manzanilla  is  the  produce  of  the  terrains  rou^ 
lonneux.  Yet  the  wines  do  not  greatly  dift'erin 
flavour.  More  importance  is  attached  to  the  id 
deserves :  its  physical  properties  are  of  more  imj 
than  its  chemical ;  (!haptal  was  clearly  of  this  opi 
he  maintains  that,  provided  it  is  porous,  free,  and 
component  parts  are  of  little  consequence.  Pert 
careous  is  on  the  whole  the  best,  simply  because  i 
imbibes  the  rain,  and  allows  a  clear  atmosphen 
round  the  vines.  Even  Mr.  Biisby  i  see  his  *  Vis 
Principal  Vineyards  of  France  and  Spain,'  p.  131), 
strenuously  maintains  the  superiority  of  a  calctr^ 
when  remarking  on  the  reputation  and  limited  • 
some  of  the  first-rate  vineyards,  repudiates  the  \A\ 
soil  being  the  cause.  *  In  all  those  districts  wh 
duce  wines  of  high  reputation,  some  few  individu 
seen  the  advantage  of  selecting  a  particular  vi 
gi-ape,  and  of  managing^  its  culture  so  as  to  brine 
highest  6tat«  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capa6l 
same  care  has  been  extended  to  the  making  an 
qucnt  managememt  of  their  wine,  by  seizing  the 
vourable  moment  for  the  vintage — by  the  rapid 
which  the  grapes  are  gathered  and  pressed,  so 
whole  contents  of  each  vat  may  be  in  exactly ' 
state,  and  a  simultaneous  and'  equal  torment 
secured  throughout — by  exorcising  equal  discri 
and  care  in  the  time  and  manner  of  drawing  off  t 
and  in  its  subsecpiont  treatment  in  the  vats  or  ca» 
it  is  kept :  and  lastly,  by  not  selling  the  wine  till 
have  acquii-ed  all  the  perfection  which  it  couM 
from  age,  and  by  selling,  as  the  protluce  of  their  o 
yards,  only  such  vintages  as  were  calculated  to  a 
maintain  its  celebrity.  By  these  means  have  the  ^ 
of  a  few  individuals  acquired  a  reputation  wl 
enabled  the  proprietors  to  command  aJmost  tl 
prices  for  their  wines ;  and  it  was  evidently  the  ii 
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pTioitif  of  AnicuBt,  wliit^t  still  fri?iili  and 
I  then  cut  mlo  wimll  piece*  aiicl  miited 
uudt'fgo  Jilt trclkc turn  m  pomp1etf*Iy. 
"  ^^ek«  not  theism  till  L*!ft  tn*'  ■ 
__f|t;alqrc  lt»  Hits  buil  tlic  i\! 
apfis,  which  are  bO  ricccs^ar)'  for  trie  iicr- 
tfmit.  Pri:»bably  fertis,  jmj  rich  in  alkdies, 
Krell-  But  Ihc  sutint^  vines  will  yield  a  wine 
IflVrrDt  qualities*  at  least  m  to  flavour  and 
nns.  *  The»c  qualities  are,  iti 
■nstiint  a  nattiFe,  that  tht*y  may 
y«ar  ;  there  heipg  perhaps  no 
'led  from  the  same  s^pot  and 
M\et,  that  will  be  foimd  coni- 
imd  jperfrime.'  (Herjdefson^s 
J*rn  frmnji,  p*  335.)  Ttie  cor- 
»tc nitJit  ijs  prov«?d  by  the  varying  cha- 
in diff'iTt?til  years,  as  seen  in  the  fol- 
'  it  may  be  Khserved  that  the  season 
J  the  vintage  in  one  place,  was  fre- 
.vmirnj>it*  to  it  in  aoolher.  Hence  it  i"afely 
nt  the  good  Port  y<?ar»  coincide  viith  ihe  good 
%i  &i  m lieat  whicn  ripen*  w«?!l  the  g^rapes  in  the 
fW  cold  climate  qT  ftledac  ii  core  he?*  tJie  grapes 
:>  Uourt*»and  tnce  perm.  The  yea/  1811,  com- 
L»d  the  ewinet  yeart  was  n^murkable  for  th«  ex- 
'  IJic  vintage  in  almost  all  the  wine-yielding 
ritjpe. 
flw^  prtip<^T  to  a  vineyard  must  depend 
iibove  ail,  ou  the  latitude  and 
[  t.     At  Roi^eaux  a  south*east 

'erred  ;  ut  Jolmnnisherg'  and  in  Qerniany 
•  ^nl h*wc*1  i»  deemed  best*  In  the  northern 
jf  Prtince  a  liorthera  aspect  h  thotight  best,  as 
b  uo^  »tir  10  iMion  hi  wpring,  and  are  thus  more 
n  llir  fro*ti  of  early  spring,  I  ho  iniunouii  effect « 
ff^  much  dreatled  ;  and  ha  the  ripening  depends 
nutit  of  ittmmer  heat— above  all,  on  tlte  length 
iUBrr— 4)i«  circnmwtanci*  of  the  *tart  in  apnng 
Uft  laf  e r  it  of  n  o  ult  i ma1«  det  rime  n  t . 
lilify  proper  ^ar  a  vineyard  U  more  easily  deter- 
L  irewtle  accBvity  i»  the  bejit,  eapfciafly  if  it 
m  the  t>eJ  of  ft  r4f«r,  the  vafiowr  orising  from 
J^  No-  ITTJi, 
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The  mode  of  planting,  pmppinsf»  trainings  pmninj^>  and 
renewing  the  vines  has  a  very  irreal  iiiflnenc^e  on  the  qu^n* 
tity  and  quality  of  the  pavdmc  Albwtnif  the  vines  to 
1^1  ow  unri'MTuined  U  a  snte  metbiwl  of  deteriorating  the 
quality^  and  although  the  piijliirr**iue  appearance  of  th© 
\ine%  Dpreadinj?  in  grace ftii  fentooH*,  a  «ght  an!y  (o  b« 
seen  in  Italy  and  a  vt-ry  few  place*  in  the  tjowth  of  France* 
correspcinda  ty  the  idea  tbrmedoFa  vineyard*  yet  ail  fc^iiftll 
eultiviitorj*  lvCC]>  thrm  low.  This  mcrhod  u  followed  in 
France,  Gprmany,  and  PoHugal ;  in  the  v«iy  *tndy  p«H« 
of  Smin.  Ui^y  we  even  nJJowed  to  trail  along  the  i^fOiifid, 
^  '  VuL>  XXV  11,^3  K 
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£ltewhere  they  are  supported  by  props  or  trellises.  The 
nearer  to  the  ground  the  crapes  are  kept,  the  more  potent 
ia  the  wine;  moreover  the  vines  flower  earlier  and  the 
grapes  are  sooner  ripe,  thus  rendering  the  vintage  more 
certain.  Along  the  Moselle,  at  least  in  the  old  vineyards, 
where  the  vines  are  allowed  to  grow  six  or  nine  feet  high, 
the  wine  of  these  vineyards  is  much  lighter  than  that  of 
the  Rhine  or  Nahethu.  At  Oppenheim,  on  the  Rhine,  a 
very  peculiar  mode  of  training  the  vines  is  followed ;  and 
the  wme  there  is  also  very  light,  destitute  of  the  fiery 
character  of  those  of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  being  less 
esteemed,  sells  for  one-half  less ;  it  is  however  a  very 
wholesome  wine. 

If  the  soil  be  stony  and  of  a  black  colour,  there  is  great 
advantage  in  having  the  grapes  near  it,  as  thev  not  only 
get  the  benefit  of  the  reflected  light  during  the  day,  which, 
coming  on  the  lower  and  under  parts  of  the  branches, 
conduces  much  to  their  ripening,  but  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  earth  during  the  night  keeps  the  lower  branches 
surrounded  by  a  stea^  mild  atmosphere,  which  is  highly 
favourable  to  them.  Thus  the  grapes  on  the  lower  branches 
are  often  ripe  first,  and  many  which,  owing  to  their  position 
under  the  leaves,  never  receive  the  direct  sun-beams,  ripen 
perfectly.  Bocking  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  bunches 
from  beneath  the  leaves  which  chiefly  give  the  bouquet  to 
wine,  and  not  those  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
utility  of  a  black  soil  of  argillaceous  schist  in  forwarding 
the  maturity  of  the  grapes  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Humboldt  {MinenUogische  Beobachtungien  uber  einige 
Basalte  am  Rhein,  1790,  p.  81).  This  is  imitated  in  this 
country  by  painting  the  surface  of  walls  for  wall-fruit  of  a 
black  colour. 

The  vine  is  very  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  frosts  of  early 
spring  or  by  the  hail-storms  which  are  liable  to  happen  at  a 
later  period.  These  casualties  are  in  some  degree  guarded 
against  by  the  ingenious  device  called  paragelce,  against 
the  frosts,  and  paragrclcj  against  hail.  N-umerous  insects 
infest  the  vine,  some  of  which  are  very  destructive.  (See  a 
very  complete  account  of  them  by  Baron  Walckenaer,  in 
Taylor's  Scienti^  Memoirs,  vol.  i. ;  and  in  the  work  of 
Kollar ;  also  Victor  Audouin,  Histoire  des  Iruectes  nui- 
sibles  d  la  Vigne,  et  particulierement  de  la  Pyrale,  4to., 
1842.)  The  crop  is  also  apt  to  be  ruined  by  excessive  wet, 
either  early  in  spring  or  when  the  grapes  are  approaching 
maturity ;  the  rains  which  fell  in  September,  1842,  cont- 
pletely  ruined  the  claret  vintage  of  that  year,  which  was 
m  a  very  promising  state  down  to  that  period. 

The  vine  exhibits  such  numerous  varieties,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  notice  them.  Under  Napoleon,  Chaptal  collected 
in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  fourteen  hundred  varie- 
ties ;  but  this  fine  collection  is  now  greatly  neglected,  and 
scarcely  one  vine  has  its  name  attached.  A  list  of  570 
varieties  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Busby's  *  Visit  to  the  Vine- 
yards of  Spain  and  France,'  p.  149.  No  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  proper  kind  of  grape  to  cultivate  in  any 
]>articular  locality :  that  grape  is  the  best  which  ripens 
soonest.  The  red  grapes  generally  ripen  ten  or  t^velve 
days  before  the  white.  It  is  of  importance  to  use  one  kind 
only,  or,  where  several  are  used,  to  be  careful  that  they 
reach  maturity  at  the  same  time.  Upon  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  grapes  when  in  perfection  depends  much  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Johannisberger  and  other  of  the  more 
famous  Rhine  wines,  three  successive  gatherings  being 
often  made,  at  considerable  intervals.  The  removal  of 
every  unsound  grape  from  each  bunch  is  also  carefully  per- 
formed in  these  well-ordered  vineyards.  The  stage  at 
which  the  grape  is  fit  for  gathering  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  wine  intended  to  be  made.  When  a  brisk  wine  is  wished, 
such  as  Champagne,  the  grapes  are  gathered  before  they 
Jire  fully  ripe  ;  and  they  may  be  collected  even  in  foggy 
weather,  or  before  the  dew  is  dissipated  from  the  vines; 
though  for  all  other  kinds  dry  clear  weather  is  proper. 
(Henderson,  p.  15.)  This  author  (in  general  so  accurate^ 
states  that  *  if  the  object  be  to  oBtain  a  dry  full-flavoured 
wine,  the  grapes  should  be  g[athered  as  soon  as  they  have 
accjuired  their  proper  maturity,  and  before  they  begin  to 
slinnk  or  wither  on  the  stalk.'  But  in  the  case  of  the  most 
esteemed  German  wines,  which  are  the  driest  of  all,  the 
gathering  of  the  grape  is  postponed  as  late  as  possible,  by 
which  many  free  acids  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  wine  at  a 
much  earlier  period  of  keeping  is  so  soft  and  delicate,  that 
the  new  wines  are  preferred  to  the  extremely  old  wines, 
which  were  in  great  request  previouB  to  the  adoption  of  ' 


the  plan  of  late-gatherinff.  Thua  at  Johuuiii 
vintage  of  1811  was  very  late ;  that  of  1831  did 
mence  till  the  17th  October,  nor  did  it  condud 
5th  November;  and  in  1934  the  gntpes  war*  al 
on  the  vines^  but  perfectly  soun^  m>  late  aa  I 
Yet  these  are  among  the  moat  renowned  vintaf 
present  century. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south  of  Spain  and 
and  also  at  Tokay,  where  vina  de  liqueura  an 
grapes  are  alloweid  to  remain  very  lon^  on  the 
stalxs  are  twisted,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  influx  of  \ 
sap ;  the  thinner  or  watery  portion  evaporatea.  a 
or  shrivelled  grape  almost  resembles  a  raiain,  an 
much  sugar.  C&  the  Rhdne  «  a  small  quantitj 
wine  is  made  from  the  ripest  grapei,  which  an 
on  hurdles,  or  spread  on  straw,  for  six  or  ei^ 
until  they  become  half  dried.  The  liquor  oota 
them,  from  the  mode  of  preparation,  receives  tl 
straw  wine  (vin  de  paiUe).*  In  some  eaaca  th 
boiled ;  this  is  often  done  with  the  aherrici  * 
when  the  boiling  is  carried  far,  a  very  aweet  luai 
is  produced,  such  as  the  wine  of  Cyprus,  the  «» 
the  Italians  (vinum  coctum  of  the  antienta),  ik 
Malmseys  of  Candia,  and  the  other  rich  winei  oi 
cian  Archipelago. 

The  process  pursued  with  other  winea,  though 
modifications  m  diflerent  places^  may  be  best  U 
the  practice  pursued  in  tne  Claret  country,  w 
universally  allowed  that  the  hiffhest  degree  of  skill 
and  experience  is  exhibited,  ^ut  before  giving  tt 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  chemical  eoi 
of  the  grape  and  of  its  juice,  both  in  the  unripe 
states. 

The  grape  itself  has  not  been  made  the  subjee 
chemical  analysis^  but  the  inice  (called  veijuic 
unripe  grape,  and  that  of  the  ripe  (termed  mu 
been  analyzed  by  the  following  chemists : — 


Juiet  oflbt  Unript  Onpe. 


Pboust. 
Kxtncthrs 
MalioMtd.ftUttto 
CItrie  add,  mach 
Bl-Uitnite  of  puUth 
SidphaUofMHaah 
Sulphate  of  lime 


OnecB. 
it'frSijcWorophylU 

»»>•  !«*«*.  I  Glutlnoua  owtter 
/Tannin 
Extractive 
.    Sunr    (unerytUlIlz- 
9        able) 
.1   Gallic  acid 

Tartaric    acid    (free, 
alwttt  )'13peroei»t0 
Malic  acid  (free,  about 

2-19  p<'r  cent.) 
Bi-tartrate  of  pcrfash 
Malate,  photphati',  nl- 

fihaUs  and  muriate  uf 
ime 


Juire  of  white  grape  of  good 
<{oality. 


Blpe< 


Gnm 

Oiaiiaova 
Malic  aEUO 
airtcaeili 
tarieacH. 
Bi-taivalial 


aipepai 


B^rard  also  found  an  odorons  matter  (^to  be  tf 
spoken  oO«  also  malate  of  lime  and  super-tartrats 

The  seeds  of  the  grape  yield  the  purest  tannin; : 
exists  also  in  the  seeds  and  kemeu  of  the  gnpa 
especially  abundant  in  the  south  of  France.  Ih 
ing  principle  resides  entirely  in  the  skin,  exccy< 

grape  called  Tintilla  (from  which  the  wine  calleii 
pain  is  made),  and  which  is  entirely  penetntsd 
colouring  principle.  It  is  used  in  dyeing,  had 
by  the  I  rench  teinturier,  or  TAlicante. 

The  colour  of  any  wine  is  not  dependent  on  tlM 
of  the  grape  from  which  it  is  prepared.  Champap 
produce  of  a  red  grape :  red  and  white  grapes  arc  i 
discriminately  for  Sherry ;  but  white  rort  is  flW 
from  a  white  grape. 

The  stalks  promote  the  fermentation,  and  if  tbifi 
as  the  hulls  or  skins,  are  withdrawn  before  the  feflU 
has  proceeded  far,  as  it  is  not  till  some  alcohol  I 
rated  that  the  colouring  principle  is  didsolved,  th0 
of  red  grapes  neither  communicate  colour  nor  taA 

ne.  They  are  early  withdrawn  from  the  dtBo 
wines  of  Bordeaux ;  but  retained  longer  in  tba  i« 
of  Portugal ;  hence  the  greater  austenty  and  ailB 
of  the  latter.  The  wine  of  Cahors,  prepared  froa  i 
called  Auxerrois^  or  pied  de  perdrir^  yields  a  wiM 
black,  the  colour  being  deepened  by  an  adniiti 
preparation  called  raugome^  which  is  merely  a  p 
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hoiU^  fin  ft  ftfw  niiButf»; 
>  MLded  to  tt.    17)»  ^tb 

Itf   BlOit  IlKlfOllgillV  ;    llA«J    COOftli 

lie  tif  CMmqk  b&  am  tatnuuy  04  iiic  £i.iir. 
ii)  vrtiHih  reiiflcocn«  i*  IhMitimtltf  lailftdi « il<»«p 
laorv  thtt  prvfitrntion  i«  Molml  md  miMit 
9lM  mi\  btftr  %««|]|ii^J    (Amdmn,  p*  MIL) 

I  o€  tbo  M<Mi11»  may  b<*  ilUtininii Jic-J    rrom 
lUiiiia  lipr  Imrfng  a  ip 

I  Iba  ilnrnflli  inmfmtmm  laiMti.  tiAt 

^  m  df^p  iiiil  wi»IMraiilt«d  i!tlkr»  in 

laAaioM  rtaoiablaa  Ixancif « Init  intho4(ii 

d*    *  Uts  fipoKtAf  riNi  iriii»  sn 

.  dC  Ihi  iun  ■  tnf-^  lli«  nt^lotitinf ^tOKtter 

KflAkas,  vUlMiut  atlarinff  U^a  ifavour  of 

fidlplittroful  n«kt  ou^  tuii  lo  lia 

ka  tatii  whiob  netl  wina  ii  to  km  put, 

loor^    Spin!  of  wina  ahcudd  b»  mad 

I  ja  Ittdgtii  Elf  iff  pladof  aooui  of  II  in 

near  <c«l>«d  in  Pomifi&Biv  iam^u* 

m  Iha  oanln :  llu.*  entoor  it  ax^ 

tha  convific  crfifra  ittai  a|^tfti«d, 

k  Uitt  iiaoi  lywafda  Uiv  eoovmooti  oT  Oui 

bira  bttftnidiig  Hsn  fifilAi^e  il  u  iie* 

|vUiat  iJm  Cnttl  mbieli  la  to  b#  t^^innHi 

r  and  nci  uwaiy  matitnlT,  four  isa  llm 

p  ill  a  jettMi  mitMMMtv^  ihm  t^naiiiy  t^( 

r  I  1  tuui  opfpovtc  Iq  imdi 

i:_   -  -     _    1  •:  ytfimh  eapeciaJly  lu  tfac 
dcbc^iita  and  jniacvpliik  ni'  injury  jxi 
Ilia  wbila^    if  ipalliitrcil  ioa  «(mn,  antl  before 
I  ailainitil  lo  tbi*  fll  di*!^'*!  ui  tnnturif^,  tbti 
r  |A  Im  n.w  f  Dfrt^  wijicb  i»  the  jjcrcaUfct  (mlt 
th&  muA  dilEcolt  to  oofraot ;  tin:  wioot 
bacucniisf  genamllf  liaRi  wii^n  ciid. 
'  I  nl  kffi  Goiuaqt^a^c,  ia  lcftvui$[  I  bo 
aa  Hpvi  vrliKidt  iDa|r  tiKm  rot  biiorc 

fjnc»  bctwccti  Bard  r  a 

e  irom  ^ap^«  too  ripe  acquirtfu  a  | 
if*  it  to  wmlc  It  loiiff  whiiu  in  iha 
kitMtir  unddtlfi'  p,    Tba  wirn* 

|iii  tiet  ret)ttirc«  great >  ^a  nny  other; 

id^v^f  «^  littJCf  tiibt'i'  11^  liit^kipg  nr  filhngt 
iKalotif.  liowevrr.  it  i»  betkr  to  giilliisr  li&li* 
^^Fagiairrtv,  p.  47. )  At  Tol^af^  wh«re  tbv 
Hwl  iS  Ivnir  on  tke  vines  till  aony^  of  tbum 
mralwpeiUDd  tianafiireiicy  {irtmkmiftm^nh 
\  f«l  IfaM  into  «  aeptrata  oitikat ;  aihl  Iba 
niadaa  frfoi  tliaia  aunply  by  ihe  pri^iiure  ctf 
er  m  carefuHy  tgikded,  tkiud  kapwd 
Ti>ka^iir'^^iimj:*  Tim  tlmk  i^yriipy 
and  always  remain*  Ihit.'.K  urid 
^  fafiiajc  Qi  mmmis:vv*:*m  ibu  uultivitlori 
^Uia  ftiaail  wiostfi^M  Am^rucA) ttiih^t  at 
th/'  A  nnnntiitictn  or  ai  this  t^txiinntuiii* 

of  prooe«difiK  la  \}m^  in 

?tun»  ol   tlie  rtiiey»^rd».  imd  CipfiOWV  Ol'  tbe 
(fi  Ibeni  wf  ^rtticipalijp  ip«tui},  aAer 

^-veiwcls*  and  elfattti  jyul  ritiw-^d 
^  F  im     '   "      '  1  if  1«p1  P  ro(^«  Of  brwid  V, 
k  thfim,  tiirtt  iftt  act  Rwoij 

'Lrat  ol  tbi!  i^ 

riv>»  bU'  ■■  :  '  ■   ■  ^. 

boil  oap«»  i^iiitb  uMivtf,  lAitbuut  their 

aA«r  "  ^^vo 

[  Of  Ar?i.  Dva 

«»>  -  iiill.    VVbciv*'iiiJ 

iif  £iiiHiin».  in  >rpiui  uJ!  wtne^  ftjcoordin^ 


'     ^Ke  jiiii  of  Ifcr  ni^  ipr  pro^nHkiQ  abonai  0)«r^ 

JOilif  Ipllll^i^  .  a  wtfie-vat  oC  fromi  tbMf  t^* 

um'if'^t  tttia*    It  mM*4  l»*<  obMrrad  that  lltia  <f'^ 

brmndy  or  apints  of  itfAt  dapandi  ii«  Iba  quali 

^iitt  r       ■■ '  if  bail*  BMR  tBual  ba  put,  in  ocdcf 

lami  ^  i«plaa«  iibiit  il  wnla  by  ilaAtr 

lunt  ;ia  il  M  lareooia  poitiiiDary  to  ail4   ..iif 

MilPi  <e  fca^  ifi»  daiidcet  in  wusdmnm  pno-  < 

rir.K  r  4i  v#f]f  bad  yaaia»  aoob  aa  l«trr  Jnlf.  ar 

lol  balmf  ablii  to  rtjMii^iuid  II  .Me 

rtmetttaboQ,  it  waa  oaetaiafy  t      .         1 1  by 

AJiiil^Md  ii*>al  AiMU  dkalUlf -dyiaa,  tow ;  'bat  tlm  addoia 

ha|)pvnf. 

*  T\w.  c¥9&m4r€  hnkar,  '  ^  afaul  Hcfiaelioalty,  and  i 
If  vrall  eovarad  arilb  Nu  itdar  Ihia  iba  air  may 
ttol  peiK'tmfi}.               .'is  mi  m  \lm  ilali^  fnr  ihraa  w#«ka 
or  a  tnciiHi*.  ^■\                i^  loiudsed,  taking  earn  ifi  vuit  it 
^om  tiMDa  lo  t tm< ^  1 II  c^«  of  a«oeiditiiU    A  amn\i  bnm  tzvr^  j 
k  |Hil  tolit  tba  aidfi  iif  tba  yoI^  at  obovl  Ibit  batchl  iiT  Ibft 
Ibud  iiT  Hi  daptb  tem  Uia  botJon,  ia  ocdar  Id  ba  abia  fo  i 
indva  at  wUI  of  ibo  |profr«a«  of  Iba  temenUdUna.  and  tn  , 
ki»ow  iha  fiwiBiaiil  vbati,  iba  abulttttfon  b^vkn*^  Rit)«i<Wl^  tM 
Slay  ba  tmitkLHl  olf  and  pul  ialo  liaiisaiir  umd 
b$*  ftcaidiniKf  and  liming  wMii  a  btUo  rn^in 

"  tl  ij  Uumm  thai  iIni  iii|ocir  ia  il  In  Im  dnnfn  iiii  whaa 
it  twji  btyootue  t^ml  and  la  aefidaoliv  elaar« 

'  WbL]«  the  fii^jir^uji#  b  at  Hon le,  mt  vinlAffa  is  ocmitsiitod 
in  Iha  umai  loiusiiizr.  i>^  m  t\m  ||mpM  ««  broiMfti^  i#i  attd 
I    '        'leyamtifsdilfla  tntbo  pfii^aiid  I  *  ^Mt 

ri  tha  Tola,  wHero  Iba  fSmaonlaflo  >  inoe 

iiMi  u [ ;i  i  11 ,  l%e«  f eAoii  a^e  md  iubnly  iUk«i  j  »i  •  itit  otia 
foot  lif  liJtKi!!!  inrbis  art  laft  l«r  Iba  Jbmi^ftUtJoii^  arhieli 
Mim^ticDoa  ovti^ara^  MpaeaHy  wbaii  tba  viJilafa  tma  at* 
toititfii  pcifaei  rnabsiW* 

*  Tbay  eaiioAiijiaaai  <liaatmika,ieiii<aadakiaa»kc^  vbiab 
Hoftt  on  tht  «!ii7laea  &i  tha  iriiit. 

'  Thi?  ¥!fit{uri*  h^im  Guiibrd,  and  tbo  wla  Itglitty  oovarvcL 
ihey  art*  I  tieni^  takinx  cart  1o  %-itJt  Ibfjs  Iwn^e  a 

day,     T*j  I  ji»  if  i*  wef»«arT 'f 's'^JiTf  ^»'J  ttiK  axa 

ituxttt  uoid,  wludj,  ja  ftoan  rii^i '  linK 

on  tiifi  jfreat«r  or  JesAt'r  J*'t  :  tlni 

ijuaiily  DT  ^oodneas  nJ*  the  viqijirtf;  ler  tJ^^  biinr  the 
fiolAj^^  Bueit?i'd»«  Ibe  ibooirer  k  tbe  teoutttation*    From 

fh-'  mQiOtfcit  IhHt  Iba  ca^l:  ^"-  * -^tiiiMtiulBcT--*'-  -  --i,,  it 

•  'coiaary  fo  cbaw  It  t>ji  \  U'U  j«&vi»  t  -  ipou 

tjiki*  '  jttalki.  vrtitcb  nbtatod 

diMi'u"     -  :,  of,  and  laa  gr*f-''  '  iba  cttb 

be  raeked  oM  too  »oqo,  tba  fcrmciit&tioo  wou^^i  nt>t  ba  Gom< 
pirlct  and  tbf  wine  would  run  Iha  mk  of  wurkinj^  ima 
much  ia  tii«  batreJi  a^  of  not  kmpn^, 
'  WlMti  tilt)  vala  aiv  foiuul  to  bi^  in  a  proptr  Mb^b  for 

mcking,  tba  wina  is  drawis  oB  lii  prepafcd  far  ll)ii 

purpose,  wbicb  mtt  filUd  aboi  j  iJ^^  or  lflret*lbiirtba ; 

al\fr  which  ilm  atm-mirg  }m  cmpt4c«j.  and  tba  wino  b 
mmtxl  in  equal  poHioiv  inAa  tbiio  oiiki  »o  aa  to  iU 
ihem ;  and  Iji*}  remaiTider  iji  «mployod  to  ill  up«  evtry  lii 
or  ci^bt  dnyit  ^vhiit  is  efinmimid  by  ^vapuiuiion»  tv  what 
the  ciuki  Imre  tilli^ttd^ 

*  Aii  proprii^tiNi  liftffi  oot  tha  mttins  or  localities  ia  mak« 
a  mere'^cuvfi  by  sicaita  of  old  brandy  or  tipint*  uf  wintt 
viUiar  boeaus*  tbiiir  sv>'  t  iaSdentJy  ext«nsif», 
ckr  Uac^aua^  tliey  di>  aai  i '  '  things  nPc<F«af  ^  tor  iii 
OMAltfloiL*  But  it.  i»^«i>  \.in',^n  tbiU  the  ftfrmeuta-tion 
ttteofodtmuch  bettrr  in  i^>i  ^'.  v  ^.Hub,  t>eipe4;ia1Iy  when  pri*' 
pjir«d  a»  abovif,  tJiaii  io  tbc  k-iinqf  oiiips  used  by  amall  pro* 
pneton^  Thff  c^k^,  being  full,  ar«  left  mboul  eight  aiivs 
withtHd  bdtiisf  bungiKi;  eare  liowever  it*  lakeu  for  the 
Um*i  ii>  cuv(*r  tlie  bun^-holiF  with  a  ttonc,  l)ri^k,  or  pi^^e 
ot  wood.  They  ate  filled  up  tvttry  two  dap^  ttnd  whan 
bimged,  every  t?ight  da^  U  hwA,  till  tlrt^  mm  ia  in 
a  teliitc  lu  diow  liv  '-^t-  ^"  '"*  ^*"'*  "i-^*  t^i**  bung4iole  at 
Ih©  »idn  which  i*»  ij  'ills* 

'Matiftrrqfmafi^    -  uiLk«  tb«  wilfcto 

uot,  liliu  llw  rcd»  put.  into  lite  vai  lo  formcnt,  but 
:-.#  ifc  trod,  and  wbc!ii  taken  from  the  pre«i*  the 
juittv,  ^kms>  iwid  seeds  are  put  into  c&sku  i  thfc!  tlalkn  ha¥- 
m^  beeu  neparttied) ;  here  it  frrto^sut*  and  hecotn«a  wine 
olit>*elf>  When  the  rerjo*=ijtat(Ofi  in  the  barrds  baa  an* 
tirely  e*?ii*cd.  it  i*  im-kvd  qW,  and  car«  u»  taken  *0  M  Op 
wiml  hiui  been  eonaumod  by  t^vaporatioQ,  ^^  oliton  aa  poa- 
ftib)€s  and  tlilA  oporali^  ought  to  taka  place  at  leaat  onoa 
or  twici^  a  wcck«  *«»    - 

^  ^     3N2 
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'  The  wine,  if  it  has  succeeded,  ought  to  be  clear,  trans- 
parent, of  a  fine  soft  colour,  a  lively  smell,  and  a  balsamic 
taste,  slijfhtly  piquant,  but  agreeable,  inclining  to  that  of 
the  raspberry,  violet,  or  mignonette,  filling  the  mouth,  t-nd 
passing  without  irritating  the  throat,  giving  a  gentle  heat 
to  the  stomach,  and  not  getting  too  quickly  into  the  head.' 

It  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  *  flavour ' 
of  wine,  and  what  is  meant  by  *  bouquet,*  terms  often  con- 
founded. The  flavour  of  wine,  called  by  the  French  seve, 
indicates  the  vinous  power  and  aromatic  savour  which  are 
felt  in  the  act  of  swallowinsr  the  wine,  embalming  the 
mouth,  and  continuing  to  be  relt  after  the  passage  of  the 
liquor.  It  seems  to  consist  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
alcohol  and  the  aromatic  particles  which  are  liberated  and 
volatilized  as  soon  as  the  wine  receives  the  warmth  of  the 
mouth  and  stomach.  The  seoe  differs  from  the  bouquet^ 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  declares  itself  the  moment  the  wine 
is  exposed  to  the  air ;  it  is  no  criterion  of  the  vinous  force 
or  quantity  of  alcohol  present  (being  in  (act  greatest  in 
the  weak  wines),  and  influences  the  organ  of  smell  rather 
than  of  taste.  (Jullien,  p.  30.)  In  the  red  wines  of  Medoc 
and  the  Graves,  the  seve  and  bouquet  exist  only  in  the  old 
wines :  these  qualities  cannot  be  known,  but  only  conjec- 
tured in  the  new  wines ;  and  experience  has  alone  taught 
the  brokers,  that  when  wines  of  particular  growths  present 
themselves  without  harshness  {verdeur)^  with  colour,  body, 
and  vinosity,  they  will,  when  old,  acquire  a  balsamic 
flavour  ijseve)  and  mellowness  {moeUeux\  besides  the  co- 
lour and  body ;  they  will  also  keep  well,  which  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  wine. 

To  give  l>ouquet  to  the  wine,  two  drachms  of  orris  (the 
rhizoma  of  the  iris  florentina)  in  powder  are  put  into  a  fine 
bag  of  muslin,  and  hung  for  about  fifteen  days  in  the  cask. 
Many  persons,  to  make  the  wine  appear  older  and  higher 
flavoured,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  injuring;  its 
Quality,  employ  raspberry  brandy.  The  bouquet  which  by 
tnese  means  is  given  to  the  common  or  orainaiy  wines 
never  replaces  perfectly  the  natural  flavour  of  the  choice 
wines  of  Medoc  and  Graves.  It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish 
the  fictitious  bouquet  by  even  moderate  experience  in 
tasting  wine. 

The  bouauet  of  wine  is  altogether  a  new  product,  and  is 
in  no  way  dependent  on  the  perAime  of  the  g^pe  ftrom 
which  the  wine  is  made.  Red  wines  scarcely  ever  retain  a 
trace  of  the  odour  of  the  grapes ;  the  white  muscadine 
wines  do  in  some  degree,  especially  Fronti^an.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  suspend  some  of  the  npest  and  most 
odoriferous  bunches  of  the  grapes  in  the  cask  after  the  first 
fermentation  has  subsided,  in  order  to  heighten  the  per- 
fume of  the  wine,  a  practice  long  pui-sued  in  the  vifii  ran- 
pati  oi'  the  Italians,  and  vitis  rapis  of  the  French.  But  if 
the  cpiianthic  acid  and  cenanthic  cither ^  on  which  the  bou- 
quet depends,  be  the  consequence  of  a  true  process  oi  pu- 
trefaction (somewhat  similar  to  what  occurs  in  musk,  by 
which  the  odour  is  evolved),  by  a  mutual  interchange  of 
the  elements  of  gluten  and  sugar,  this  process  cannot  ac- 
complish the  object,  and  only  runs  the  risk  of  exciting  a 
hurtful  fermentation.  The  best  account  of  the  bouquet 
of  wine  is  given  by  Liebig,  who,  with  Pdlouze,  discovered 
cenanthic  atther : — *  It  is  well  known  that  wine  and  fer- 
mented liquors  genci-ally  contain,  in  addition  to  alcohol, 
other  substances  which  could  not  be  detected  before  their 
fermentation,  and  which  must  have  been  formed,  therefore, 
during  that  process.  The  smell  and  taste  which  distinguish 
wine  from  all  other  fermented  liquids  are  known  to  depend 
UDon  an  ether  of  a  volatile  and  highly  combustible  acid, 
which  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
oenanthic  aither  has  been  given.  (Kiianthic  acid  contains 
an  equal  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — 
exactly  the  same  proportions  ot  these  elements,  therefore, 
as  sugar ;  but  by  no  means  the  same  proportion  of  oxygen. 

*The  substances  in  wine  to  whieh  its  taste  and  smell  are 
owing,  are  generated  during  the  fermentation  of  the  juice 
of  such  grapes  as  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid ;  they  are  not  found  in  wines  which  are  free  from  all 
acid,  or  which  contain  a  difl*erent  organic  acid,  such  as 
acetic  acid. 

'The  wines  of  warm  climates  possess  no  odour;  wines 
grown  in  France  have  it  in  a  marked  degree,  but  in  the 
wines  from  the  Rhine  the  perftime  is  most  intense.  The 
kinds  of  grapes  on  the  Rhine  which  ripen  very  late,  and 
scarcely  ever  completely,  such  as  the /{i>Wi>i^  and  Orleant^ 
have  the  strongest  perfume  or  bouquet,  and  contain  pro- 


portionally a  larger  quantity  of  tartaric  acid.  1 
grapes,  such  as  the  Ruldnaer  and  others,  cont 
proportion  of  alcohol,  and  are  similar  to  Spanisk 
their  flavour,  but  they  possess  no  bouquet. 

*  The  grapes  grown  at  the  Cape  from  Rieii 

Slanted  from  the  Rhine,  produce  an  exccHent  « 
oes  not  however  possess  the  aroma  which  di 
Rhenifdi  wine.  It  is  evident  from  these  fact%  U 
of  wines,  and  their  characteristic  perfumes,  1 
connection,  for  they  are  always  found  together, 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  presence  of  the  ft 
cises  a  certain  influence  on  the  formation  of 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  regarding  the  oi 
volatile  odoriferous  substances  obtained  in  the 
tion  of  wine,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  ch 
smell  of  wine  is  owing  to  an  ether  of  an  oigaa 
sembling  one  of  the  fatty  acids. 

'  It  is  only  in  liquids  which  contain  other  vi 
acids,  that  the  fatty  acids  and  oenanthic  acid  a 
of  entering  into  combination  with  the  aether  of  i 
of  thus  producing  compoimds  of  a  peculiar  ■ 
aether  is  found  in  all  wines  which  contain  a  to 
is  absent  from  those  in  which  no  acids  are  prei 
acid,  therefore,  is  the  means  by  which  the  sn 
duced ;  since  without  its  presence  oenanthic  ■ 
pot  be  formed. 

*  On  the  Rhine  also  an  artificial  bouquet  is  ofti 
wine  for  fraudulent  purposes,  by  the  addition 
species  of  the  sage  and  rue  to  the  fermenting  1 
the  perfume  thus  obtained  differs  from  the  gem 
by  its  inferior  durability,  it  being  graduuly  i 
(Liebig's  Organic  ChemiHry  in  its  application 
culture  J  2nd  ed.,  p.  315.) 

The  fermentation  is  more  prompt  and  hvel 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  must ;  hence  the  be 
made  when  a  large  quantity  of  must  is  openti 
is  only  when  a  very  small  quantity  of  some 
grape  is  to  be  fermented  that  small  Tats  are  c 
In  some  cases,  when  the  season  is  cold  and  tJ 
imperfectly  ripened,  it  is  necessary  to  pronofa 
mentation  by  artificial  means ;  either  aadin;  sc 
ing  must,  or  withdrawing  some   of  the 


by  adding  baked  gypsum.  This  last  unec^noa 
ceeding  is  now  laid  aside  in  France,  being  npa 
the  practice  of  adding  starch-sugar.  The  fennel 
best  carried  on  in  covered  vats,  unce  in  open  one 
the  carl)onic  acid  gas  escapes,  by  which  the  wic 
dered  flatter,  but  much  of  the  alcohol  and  aromi 
and  the  wine  rendered  weak.  The  length  of  tinn 
fermentation  is  continued  in  the  large  vats  depen 
kind  of  wine  intended  to  be  made.  The  tempen 
influences  its  progress  and  the  results.  In  theO 
country,  the  grapes  which  are  to  fill  one  cut 
pressed  within  the  space  of  two  hours,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  cuve  for  a  period  van 
six  or  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  according  to  the 
ture,  during  which  it  undergoes  a  process  of  sp* 
purification,  becoming  as  clear  as  water.  The 
when  this  is  complete  is  watched  for  wiih  the  utn 
it  is  then  drawn  off  into  small  casks,  whii-h  arc 
phured  (a  process  which  is  hereafter  explained), 
into  cellars  below  ground,  the  bunghole  l>einc  ! 
but  covered  with  a  flint  stone.  The  overflowing 
yeast,  is  removed  from  time  to  time  till  De© 
January,  when  the  chief  purchases  are  made,  ti 
wine  can  be  tasted  and  proved.  It  is  then  alio  i 
to  the  process  o^ fining. 

At  Tokay  the  must  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  till  the  first  a^ 
mentation  are  manifested ;  it  is  then  drawn  off  ii 
casks  (which  are  never  sulphured)  and  placed  in  s 
of  the  cellar.  The  effervescence  lasts  two  orthrei 

Hie  fermentation  spoken  of  hitherto  is  called  thi 
or  active  fermentation  ;  but  there  is  a  subsequ 
called  the  secondary  or  insensible,  which, thought 
a  continuation  of  the  former,  is  less  attended  t(v  1 
great  importance  as  relates  to  the  npening,  kee; 
acidity  of  the  wine.  A  knowledge  of  the  caosi 
mentation,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
place,  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
necessary  for  ripening  the  wine  and  preservinr  i 
fection.  The  subject  has  been  fully  explained  h 
*  Chemistry  of  Agriculture,*  and  a  summaiyonl 
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Quevenne  has  found  that  though  tlit  d<*vi»lopment  of 
the  fiing^is  and  fermeivtiitlon  are  t^odintinct  actioiw,  what* 
met  rtprusMs  Uie  g^rowlhof  thf:  former  hinders  thi-  latten 
CeHain  free  organic  acida  mui^t  be  prt*»t?nt«  and  alkaJte^it^ 
which  com  bine  with  thtin,  atop  coroplcl^lj  the  proc<»w  of 
fermtfntation. 

A  knowkdij*  of  these  fact*  %\ill  enable  ui*  to  coin  ■     * .  !  t 
the  natuni  ami  object  of  the  pmefices  adopt<^d  v. 
tor  the  prtatrrvaiion  tjf  ivint? ;  above  nll»  of  lbo»u 
requisite  to  pi  event  it  pft**uij^'  vntti  the  «1att'  of  im  ', 

to  1ft' Inch  the  win«s  of  northcni  countrieA,  or  j:  ,  ,,;.ik 
wines,^  are  moat  prone. 

The  whole  process  may  be  *implv  (jxpr^^^^se^!  thua, 
Grape-sue:ar  is  a  compouna  of  carbori  ;.  and  oxy- 

gen.    In  the  strtiou  of  fermentiitionth.  )  import  ion 

of  the  atoms  Is  disturbed,  owing:  lo  tin.'  pi  ifH^tK^e  of  an  i*x^ 
citer  (ferment?,  by  which  carbonic  arid  and  aleoliol  ar<t 
jirodiiced  (tha  former  in  &  great  mt^a^nrc  flying  oft"  in  f  lie 
torm  of  j^a£i)t  the  result  being  a  diminution  of  the  ntoniii  of 
carbon  and  oitygen  ;« — 

Thrive  atoaw  of  sugar  ==  3  atoraji  hydrogen,  3  atom^  ciif- 
boUi  S  atoms  oxygen j  decompof td ; 

On«  atom  of  alcoliol  ^=  ^  atoma  hydmg^tit  2  ataiM  Cftr* 
bon,  1  atom  oxygen^  formed  ; 

One  atom  of  carbonic  actd  —  I  atom  carbon,  2  atoms 
oxygen^  formed.    [Alcohol.] 

So  Jon^  a*  any  su^ar  is  present,  the  power  of  the  i^luteil 
(exeit«*r)  m  exerted  in  convecting  it  into  tilcohol ;  but  no 
augar  femaini«^t  iti*  energy  i»  directed  to  the  aleohol, 
which  in  changed  into  vinegar  by  acquifing  ont*  atom  of 
oxygen ;  yet  not  immediately,  nn  in  ffctjuently  ntated,  but 
throuijh  the  inlktence  of  aldrAtftk,  which  i>4  alcohol  de- 
prived of  two  utoma  of  hydrogen*  the  hydrogen  bdng  aid- 
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dized  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  in  contact  with  it,  and 
forming  water,  neat  being  evolved  at  the  same  time  :  the 
aldehyde,  having  a  great  ai£nity  for  oxygen,  combines 
therefore  directly  with  it,  producing  acetic-acid.  The  for- 
mula for  these  is  as  follows : — 

Gkupe-sugar  .  C 12  H 14  0 14 

This  contains  exactly  the 
elements  of  four  atoms  of 

carbonic  acid  g^a*  .  C8      .,      02  disappears. 

and  two  atoms  of  alcohol  .  C  4  II 6  02 
The  formation  of  acetic  acid 
from  alcohol  consists  of  two 
stages :  1st,  the  abstraction 
of  hydrogen,  by  which  alde- 
hyde is  formed ;  and,  2ndly, 
the  addition  of  oxvjjen,  by 
which  acetic  acia  is  pro- 
duced. Alcohol  .  .  C4  H6  02 
gives  by  .       —  H  2 

Aldehyde      .  .  .  C4    H4    02 

and  this  gives  by   .  .  -|-  O  2 

Hydrated  acetic  acid .  ,  C  4    H  4    O  4 

Or  hypothetic  dry  acetic  acid    C  4    H  3    03 

(Kane's  Elements  qf  Chemistry,  p.  89a,  &c.) 

The  one  atom  of  hydrogen  taken  from  the  aldehyde  has 
combined  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  which 
also  results  from  the  process.  Hence  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding Uie  atmospheric  air,  aa  the  chief  source  of  oxygen ; 
or  introducing  some  other  element  which  will  combine 
with  the  oxygen  more  readily  than  the  aldehyde  can  do ; 
or  keeping  the  alcohol  at  a  low  temperature,  which  is  ad- 
verse to  this  combination.  These  various  objects  are  at- 
tempted to  be  accomplished  by  racking,  sulphuring, 
fining,  mixing,  bottling,  and  keeping  the  wine  m  cellars 
the  temperature  qf  which  is  low. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  employmenit  of  these  means 
is  directed  against  the  occurrence  of  the  acetous  iSermenta^ 
tion,  as  they  are  mostly  inadequate  to  check  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  altogether  unnecessary,  since,  so  lonsr 
as  the  vinous  fermentation  is  going  on,  t.  e.  as  long  • 
alcohol  continues  to  be  generated,  the  wine  is  gaining  in 
quality.  Once  t}egun,  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  is 
nowise  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation ;  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  excluded  therefore, 
while  the  vinous  (insensible)  fermentation,  by  wliich  the 
wine  is  ameliorated,  goes  on,  the  acetous  fermentation 
cannot  commence. 

From  the  above  extract  from  Liebig,  it  appears  that 
while  the  azotized  matter  (gluten)  in  grapes,  wherever 
grown,  is  a  fixed  quantity,  the  acids  and  saccharine 
matter  are  variable.  When  there  is  more  saccharine 
matter,  as  in  Rivesaltes,  Frontignan,  and  Tokay,  than 
there  is  gluten  to  transform  into  alcohol,  a  portion  of 
undecomposed  sugar  remains,  sufficient  not  only  to  give 
that  taste  which  has  acquired  for  them  the  name  of  swept 
wines,  but  also  to  exert  the  usual  preservative  power  of 
sugar,  when  present  in  large  quantities,  and  resist  decom- 
position. Thus  Muscadine  wine  has  been  kept  two 
hundred  years ;  Mountain,  buried  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
of  London,  and  disinterred  in  1811,  wasexcellent;  and  old 
Tokay,  called  vino  vitrawno,  is  in  perfection  at  the  end 
of  a  century.  This  wine  needs  neither  sulphuring  nor 
fining  (Schams,  Ungams  IVeinboui,  erster  band,  p.  7r)) ; 
the  casks  are  hermetrically  bunged.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  To  the  juice  of  grapes  grown  in  colder  climates 
or  cold  seasons,  sugar,  especially  starch-sugar,  is  added  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fermentation,  in  order  to  consume  all 
the  leaven.  Also  to  wine  wluch  it  is  apprehended  is 
about  to  become  sour,  or  pricked,  as  the  nrat  sign  of  its 
becoming  acetified  is  termed,  sugar  is  also  added;  but 
if  vinegar  has  really  been  formed,  this  introduction  of  sugar, 
so  far  from  hindenng,  only  hastens  the  furtlier  transforma- 
lion,  as  the  presence  of  vinegar  is  the  most  powerfully 
disposing  agent  to  this  change. 

When  a  dry  wine  is  wished,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the 
sugar  should  be  transformed  into  alcohol.  To  do  this  the 
fermentation  is  excited  from  time  to  time,  by  rolling  the 
wine,  or  returning  it  to  the  lees  to  feed.  As  the  wine 
contains  variable  quantities  of  undecomposed  gluten  in 
solution  or  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  it  is 


only  necessary  to  stir  up  the  leet  to  re-exeite  the 
tation. 

But  lest  the  point  should  be  pasted  when  tti 
fermentation  is  neariy  complete,  and  the  aceto 
begin,  all  the  undecomposed  ferment  ia  removed 
of  it  remains  in  the  vat  in  whi^  the  first  an 
fermentation  takes  place ;  when  the  fermenting 
put  in  casks,  these  are  ^nerally  kept  neariy  ti 
quent  additions  of  fresh  juice,  so  that  much  of  thi 
works  out  at  the  bung-hole,  which  ia  eeldom 
closed  for  two  or  three  months.  Racking  it  ] 
for  valuable  wines,  as  often  as  three  timea  the  i 
I^  consists  in  transferring  the  wine  to  a  frerii 
is  in  doing  this  that  the  pactice  of  mlpkwing 
adopted.  It  consists  m  burning  ealphuiHW 
linen  steeped  in  sulphur  in  the  caak,  preno 
rinsed,  by  which  all  the  oxygen  of  the  atmoipti 
consumed,  and  a  quantity  A  sulphuroos  mai 
duced.  This  must  be  careflillv  done,  as,  if  in  « 
wine  acquires  the  taste  of  sulphur,  which  it  wimM 
some  time.  White  wines  require  most  sulphur,  i 
when  very  dry.  It  is  proper  to  transfer  tlie 
mediately  to  the  exhausted  cask,  otherwise 
speedily  get  filled  again  with  common  atmospl 
Dr.  M'Culloch  recommends  the  following  mett 
remarks  that  by  the  common  method  of  tap] 
scarcely  possible  to  draw  the  wine  without  i 
portion  of  the  lees  with  it : — '  To  effect  it,  a  eocl 
duced  into  the  full  cask  at  the  usual  place  of 
three  or  four  inches  above  its  bottom,  from  which 
hose  (a  flexible  caoutchouc  tube  would  be  bet 
passes  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  emptv  one.  A 
pair  of  bellows  may  then  be  so  fitted  to  the  buni 
the  fbll  cask  as  to  force  by  its  action  the  who 
clear  liquor  through  the  hose  into  the  empty  vei 
this  means  the  least  possible  disturbance  is'crea* 
the  wine  is  at  the  same  time  preserved  from  the  i 
contact  of  atmospheric  air'  (p.  129). 

The  whole  of  the  wine  should  not  be  drawn  oi 
cap  frequently  contains  principles  which  wooM 
re-excite  fermentation.  What  is  left  may  be  enpl 
form  either  brandy  or  vinegar,  according  to  't»  1 
value.  Another  means  may  be  used,  instead  of  soilf 
to  preventing  the  acetous  fermentation,  viz.  the 
sulfthite  of  potash.  A  drachm  is  in  general  Milic 
a  pipe  of  wine,  and  it  communicates  no  taste.  Th 
of  both  agents  consists  in  absorbing  any  trace  of' 
and  preventing  it  acting  on  the  organic  substance, 
volatile  oils  have  the  power  of  checking  the  tin 
mentation,  but  their  odour  is  a  practical  obstacle 
emplojrment.  They  probably  act  by  hindering  the  d 
ment  of  the  fungus  (Saccharomyces  vini;  lorraerlf 
of.  Alkalies,  combining  with  the  free  acids,  the  \ 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  process  of  fermenlsti 
hinder  it,  but  as  they  are  destructive  of  the  qui 
the  wine,  they  are  madmissiblo.  Black  oxide  < 
ganese,  though  recommended  by  Dr.  MKJ'ulloch 
never  be  used  for  wine  where  sulphuring  has  b 
ployed,  as  it  would  most  readilv  give  off  oxygen. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  racking  can  onlv  free  1 
IVom  matters  which  are  insoluble,  and  either  d 
among  the  lees  or  floating  on  the  surface.  1 
to  get  rid  of  some  other  matters  held  in  sol 
diiferent  practice  is  adopted.  This  constitt 
process  of  fining.  Isinglass  in  solution  in  ^ 
white  of  eggs,  is  commonly  employed  for  this 
The  quantity  of  the  wine-finmg  must  be  in  prop 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wine,  as  also  u 
The  common  and  new  wines  require  more  isingi 
the  fine  and  old  ones.  If  the  wmes  have  been 
of  the  tannin  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  gn 
glass  has  no  influence  in  purifying  them.  If  ke] 
casks  however,  as  is  always  the  rule  in  France, 
tract  tannin  from  their  sides.  Numerous  pow 
compounds,  as  well  as  otJier  expedients  for  kf 
improving  wines,  are  detailed  in  Jullien,  ManmH 
metier.  The  process  of  fining  in  alvraya  rep« 
vious  to  bottling  ttie  wine. 

At  Bordeaux  the  white  wines  are  generally  real 
first  racking  in  December,  the  red  not  till  March ;  ti 
racking  is  to  prevent  the  working  which  the  gieei 
July  and  August  might  occasion  in  them ;  ml  t 
in  October,  before  the  cold  comet  on.    A  Ihnmn 
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lenv  t&loobo)  ti  ,  e.^  in  fittvour.    They  src 

then  fit  It)  bf  buitii'd.     i  bii  imjJtmt  of  evapjfition  iismiii 
witli  ihc  climate,  and  ki(\d  of  wuod  af  wlucb  the  cufk 
'  .     In  «4:>m«:  ca*i*»  it  i*  lu  mueh  b»  one-l*^^    ':"■  r    r 
Jtn  u  tmi  - '  tijtpt  cistll  V  if  the  ca*k  th  of  S  jm  j  , 
MM,  --r^cli  i»  a  tno^t  objecijoii&bk  wrood  fm^''  +'  < 

imp&rtf,     M«m«t]  or  Diinii;^  nttk  i»  e^tcUi: 
tba  fimir  Pcirtwinea;  Americau  oaJi  i^  cbty^-    .  j 

food.  The  prewerico  of  two  tUveJi  ol'  chi^*tiwt  in  cBtsli 
c&sk  has  been  kjiown  to  impart  a  tiist««  ilight  at  fti^t,  but 
a.i  last  so  marked  as  to  Jesd  to  the  rej^ctioti  of  the  Yfinci, 
The  ullage  it  arc&test  in  Dew  cimkn;  and  htnm  old  oot^a^ 
when  clean  and  sounds  are  prcfL^rred, 

Duriii^  the  ^tay  of  fhe  wine  m  the  wood  iidflpo«it  of  Ux^ 
tar  (i>.  impure  bi-Urtrale  of  jK»Ui*U>and  utl.  '  '  incei 
octJius,    The  eolouf  under^oe»  a chariefi,  t-j  '  the 

rcdwitje*;  which  i»  not  tiraiJar  iu  afl.  Tmu«  wiuiit  Ihei 
Port  wine*  beoome  hglitcf,  iho•^n  of  Medoa  betiome  det pw-  5 
hence  J  to  ijive  the  ftppeftmncc  of  aire  to  Poet  winca*  whitif 
Port  iji  arlded  ;  but  to  (.'laroU  Ibe  bJa^k  wine  ot  CaJhoti  in 
added.  Tiiti  wine  h  thought  to  ripen  better  in  large  thaa 
tmall  cawka :  ihh  led  to  til*  conitrucaiton  of  the  etiomio\i« 
liin*i  of  Hpjdelberg.  Where  any  of  the  win^  is*  dmwn  oif» 
It  iinpccismry  to  till  up  the  void  :is  iperdily  ujs  pcM««blo 
with  wine  tiearly  of  the  *iutie  quality*  otJHirwinv  the  air 
cauike»  the  remmnder  to  become  sour.  Where  wine  im  not 
to  be  hiul  Ihe  introductiou  of  a  qu»ntUy  of  oUve  oil  proteot» 
Ute  mne.  A  ftmgus  i»*vpry  ftpt  t»  idretch  acrote  tlic  uuitlii'HB 
of  the  wini?,  if  one  or  other  of  theat  precautions  U  ncglet^t^d. 
While  in  the  viuilt*  or  ccUans  tlie  dknk-*  are  >'ery  apt  to 
become  aflei-ted  with  the^  rfru-ry/,  by  which  mu«h  fine 
^itie  rna)  hr  lost,  c^specialiy  if  the  ecil^ifs  be  dH«"'^  Ta 
jruurd  sigjuti*l  thu,  the  caaks  abould  be  t:ar« fully 
fltJlB  liUie  to  tiiii'^  Thi"*  inin!  ni>!:  br  *:»>ri  found*'! 
iiwi^ia  called  ]  '  *»''^ 

lift,  :^  Ft*ngt,  1  '■^n 
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Cellars  and  vaults  should  be  as  remote  as  possible  from  I 
streets  and  other  ways  by  which  waggons  pass,  the  vibra-  ! 
lions  caused  by  these  often  disturbing  the  more  delicate  i 
wines. 

When  wines  Jhave  been  kept  in  the  wood  for  the  period 
which  experience  has  fixed  as  that  proper  for  attaining 
maturity,  they  are  generally  put  into  Dottles  or  flasks.  In 
these  some  further  change  goes  on,  by  which  thejr  are  still 
further  ameliorated.  In  many  red  wmes  a  deposit  occurs, 
forming  a  crust  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bottle. 

The  operation  of  bottling  should  take  place  in  flne 
weather,  if  possible  in  March  or  October.  Before  this  is 
done  the  wine  must  be  fined,  either  with  white  of  eegs, 
very  fresh,  or  isinglass ;  after  which  the  cask  must  be  left 
to  repose  ten  or  fifteen  days,  according  to  the  weather. 
The  bottles  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  if  not  new,  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  lead-drops  remain  in  them,  as  these 
spoil  the  wine  and  render  it  deleterious. 

The  corks  should  be  perfectly  sound,  and  as  elastic  as 
possible,  so  that  when  driven  home  they  may  expand  be- 
yond the  contracted  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
thoroughly  exclude  the  air.  To  assist  in  this  object,  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  corks  from  insects,  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  is  oiten  dipped  in  melted  wax.  If  gum  elemi  be  an 
ingredient  in  the  wax,  insects  are  less  prone  to  attack  the 
corks.  But  the  wine  within  often  corrodes  the  cork ;  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  Madeira  and  all  sweet  wines. 
Such  also  are  most  liable  to  the  aggressions  of  insects, 
and  must  frequently  be  recorked.  All  these  inconveni- 
ences, as  well  as  the  serious  loss  of  wine  resulting  from 
them,  are  likely  to  be  got  entirely  rid  of  by  the  use  of  the 
patent  caoutchouc  stoppers,  which,  besides  being  in  the 
hrst  instance  cheaper  than  corks,  can  be  often  used  a  second 
time ;  they  seal  hermetically  the  wine,  to  which  they  are 
incapable  of  communicating  either  taste  or  colour,  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  For  Champagne, 
which  has  always  to  be  corked  twice,  they  offer  great  ad- 
vantages. As  Champagne  is  bottled  aiter  remaining  at 
longest  only  three  years  in  the  cask,  considerable  deposit 
takes  place  in  the  bottle.  When  recorked  this  is  got  rid 
of  by  the  process  of  degorgement.  The  bottle  is  inclined, 
the  mouth  downwards,  till  all  the  sediment  is  lodged  in 
the  neck  ;  the  cork  is  withdrawn,  some  of  the  wine  rushes 
out,  carrying  before  it  the  lees ;  the  escape  of  the  rest  is 
hindered  by  an  adroit  adaptation  of  the  fore-finger.  To  fill 
up  the  void  caused  by  the  wine  which  has  escaped,  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar-candy  in  any  of  the  common  red  wines  of  the 
country  is  added :  the  permanent  cork  (or  the  caoutchouc 
stopper)  is  now  introduced  ;  when  the  latter,  a  simple  but 
convenient  piece  of  mechanism  is  used  :  it  is  then  wired 
down,  and  occasionally  covered  with  tin-foil.  If  preserved 
in  a  cool  cellar,  good  Champagne  may  be  kept  in  perfec- 
tion ten  or  twenty  years.  In  the  great  stores  at  Kheims 
the  breakage  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  Italian  wines  often  have  only  olive-oil  poured  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  without  using  a  cork. 

When  ready  for  the  consumer  wine  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  has  always  recommended  it  as  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  beverages  known.  Yet  wines  dif- 
fer much,  not  only  in  those  nicer  points  which  elude  the 
research  of  the  chemist,  but  also  in  those  matters  which  are 
within  his  reach,  and  the  quantitative  analysis  of  which  he 
can  easily  furnish.  To  give  a  full  differential  account  of 
even  the  more  common  wines  is  impossible :  a  general 
view  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  Most  wines  contain  the 
following  principles,  in  greater  or  less  proportion ;  the 
chief  differences  being  the  circumstance  of  the  wine  being 
a  white  or  red  one  : — 

Water.  Alcohol.  Bouquet  (to/a/t/e  oil  f  ancether?). 
Sugar.  Gum.  Extractive  matter.  Gluten  {except  ichen 
tannin  is  present).  Acetic  acid.  Malic  acid?  Citric 
acid?  Bi-tartrate  of  potash.  Tartrate  of  alumina  and 
potash  {in  German  wmes).  Sulphate  of  potash.  Chlo- 
rides of  sodium  and  potassium.  Tannin.  Colouring-matter 
of  husk  {in  redtcines).  Carbonic  acid  {in  Champagne  and 
other  effervescing  wines^  and  probably  in  small  proportion 
in  many  other  wines.) 

Wines  are  classified  according  to  the  predominance  of 
certain  of  these  ingredients.  When  mucn  alcohol  is  pre- 
sent, they  are  termed  strong  or  generous;  when  otherwise, 
light  or  irefik ;  when  much  sugar  undecomposed,  sweet  or 
luscious  (vins  de  liqueur) ;  when  little,  dry ;  if  a  free  acid 
in  considerable  proportion  be  present,  they  are  called 


acid  or  acescent;  when  much  carbonic  acid  is  pi 
then  sparkling  or  effervescing  {mousseux  of  the  r 
schaumweine,  German).  Water  is  more  abundant  ii 
made  in  wet  seasons,  and  in  the  wine  from  new  vis 
or  young  vines.  These  are  also  most  prone  to  I 
sour.  With  the  antients  it  was  a  great  oojeet  to  gfl 
the  watery  portion,  and  for  this  purpose  they  ea 
various  expedients,  and  often  rendered  them  as  11 
tar.  The  plan  now  adopted  by  the  FVench  is  beift* 
starch-sugar  to  the  must.  The  cheapness  of  this  u 
only  recommendation,  as  it  really  is  of  the  same  m 
grape-sugar.  [Sugar.] 

Alcohol. — The  amount  of  this  principle  present  ii 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists,  who  are  nof 
rally  agreed  that  it  exists  from  an  early  stage  of 
mentation,  and  is  not  a  product  of  distillation,  as  E 
Fabbroni,  and  others  maintained.  But  in  addition 
naturally  present,  much  brandy  is  too  often  intivNlaei 
wines  intended  for  the  Eni^Ush  market.  The  tiMe  1 
Brande,  of  the  quantity  m  different  wines,  is  pi 
quoted ;  but  recent  analyses  show  that  the  amonab 
are  much  too  high,  prolndily  from  his  having  open 
wines  largely  adulterated.  The  following  tables  o 
Fontenelle  and  Professor  Christison  are  more  to  bi 
on,  and  agree  better  with  that  of  Dr.  HendeisoB. 


M.  Julia-Fbntenelle's  TabU, 


BamyuUs 

Rivesaltes 

Colliouvre 

Lapalme 

Mirepeissel     . 

Salces 

Narbonne 

Lerignan 

Leucate  de  Fiton 

Montagnac     . 

Nissan  . 


Alcohd 

by  Volume, 

per  cent. 

21- tW 

21*80 

21*62 

20*93 

20-45 

20-43 

10-90 

.     19-46 

,     19-70 

.     19-30 

.     18-80 


Meze     • 

Bezidres 

Lunel   . 

Montpellier 

Carcassone 

Frontignan 

Bourgogne 

Bordeaux 

Champagne 

Toulouse 


Dr.  Christison's  Table,  from  Experiment*  m  18X 

hii 


Port,  weakest  .... 

„    mean  of  7  wines       • 
„    strongest  .... 

White  Port 

Sherry,  weakest  .... 
„  mean  of  13  wines  not  long  in  cask 
„  strongest  .... 
„  mean  of  9  long  in  cask  in  East 
Indies  .... 
„  Madre  da  Xeres 
Madeira,  long  in  cask  in  East  Indies 

„       strongest  .... 
Teneriffe,  long  in  cask  in  Calcutta     . 

Sercial 

Dry  IJsbon 

Shiraz    ...... 

Amontillado   ..... 

Claret,  first  growth,  1811 
ChSteau-Latour,  first  growth,  1825    . 
Rosan,  second  growth,  1825     • 
Vin  Ordinaire,  Bordeaux 

Rivesaltes 

Malmsey 

Rudesheimer,  first  quality 
„  inferior  ditto 

Hambacher,  first  quality  .         , 

Edinburgh  Ale,  unbottled 

,,  two  years  bottled 

London  Porter,  four  months  in  bottle 

Tlie  condition  in  which  alcohol  exists  as  the  i 
product  of  the  primary  and  secondary  fermentatioQ 
grape  is  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  foum 
obtained  by  distillation,  even  of  wine,  as  in  the  cast 
finest  French  brandy.  The  addition  of  any  distiUo 
to  wine  is  always  to  be  reprobated,  as  it  destrojn  tl 
qualities  of  the  wine,  making  it  flat  and  mawkidi. 
much  alcohol  is  not  necessary  to  tlie  keeping  of  i 
clear,  since  the  Rhine  wines  keep  for  a  centnij. 


pereeM. 

14-Jff 
16-20 
17- 10 
14-97 
13-98 
15-37 
16-17 

14-72 

16-90 

14*09 

16-90 

13-64 

15-43 

16-14 

12-» 

12-63 

7-72 

7-78 

7-61 

8-99 

9-31 

12-86 

8-40 

6*90 

7*35 

5-70 

G-06 

5-36 
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fmlcohtjl.     The  pure  hifht  wine*  of  Frfince 
^toduc<*  an  agret*able  exJuIsimtjoij  of  niiiid, 
m*r«  ph)'*»ical  txeit^.-ment,  ahooht  amount- 
,  whicii  TCAtdts  from  tht;  lar^tly  brandied 
:  too  Jimcli  XT%  vogiie  ill  Eii^'land, 
al*o  wtiich  attend  spirit *drinkef«*>  chiefly 
T,  mc  commonly  ract  wilti  among  the 
|io  wliich  brandy  tjr  whiskey  hiLK  bt*eu 
"    I -k' si^icU  toorder^  rardy  if  ever 
iisn  of  pure    wiiR**     Mud  I 
p4>&ed  to  follow  the  habitual 
^1  to  the  alcohol  with  whkh 
lut  wine  itM4f»    CerUiin   it  is 
'   occurrence  amonj<  the  in- 
■  iiig  countneft.     It  ha.^  been 
.'-hy  a  qnanfily  of  alcohol   form- 
f  boiiie  good  feounU  wintj  will  not 
tii  \\w  <!xUrnX  w  with   the  rapidity  that 
will  do  \^\wn  tak<^n  pure,  or  Btill  more 
iltiti-jl  wjth  \vat*in     If  tliL*  ^jower  which  ad 
tiie  icadi  po*^"^  of  coiinti^inrtintj  mtoxication  bet 

lOBim't    ■  "T-i  natural  thui  tli*t  IVcl*  aiida  prti- 

win#  .1  ItT  the  ypinl  from  at^ting  prejo- 

.  Tar 'i-  .   ,  that  one  mant  common  in  gmni 

ifii-jilt^t  puwrjT  m  tlu&  ri*$pt*ct,     [T^nTAitic 

\%  th*!    danu.^tip  winet,  i^hether  obtaioed   fruni 

*iiw^/*,  or  prf^par^d   at  home,    have  thc^ 

ii\'    yl  tlK'oIwI    advcntiUousJy    mued    with 

lit  nf  a  (burth  or  even  a  third,  it  U 

i.'    fnefft   abav*j  utatcd   should  be 

Lcuotumt^ii  of  them,  Enore  particularly  to 

la.  11m 


UiL'    drv   iuul   }\^M 


:..ui  Arc  ill, 
V,  tklld  F^ar 


i^ncy  tCMii 

..,,...,.  -It  ti-.    ■■  .   .---^^-                             'i  i* 

(icc&**ary   for  n1  of  thi 

myoeii}  with    .  ■'■        ■.  ;:rciw  of  i'     ■                           ' 

€loj»ely    •  i\iT    tfii"     eVulotioO    ni     Ihi*    boun04it, 

for  thJ^  i>i  i*  of  lh<?  wine,  and   probabl}*   for  Iti 

whol«!*omi3Uc^.  it  i*  therefore  a  populiir  **rror  to  di»- 
noume  tln^  acidity  of  tvinc,  TIk^  kind  of  acid  pTC!i4?nt  im 
'  .(  ver  a  vi'ty  importanl  polat.  Tajturic  ttm4  n  th*-*  bt»**t, 
Ihur  aialic  atkl  ht'  i^vcr  nreseiit  iu  ^ood  pun*  winr  ii 
MMiiblful.  It  h  Kiid  to  prevail  in  winc^  made  in  wet  »ca- 
ions*  tyitiic  acid  is  pf^rhupa  found  in  wint?  Mmd<»  fxnui 
iimipe  grapes*  It  is  not  ctntaiu  that  oxalic  itiH«<  "  *-^»'r 
found  in  wiur.  It  umy  bt*  lormed  in  ^onje  rar*-  1 
It  in  vei-y  likely  however  to  exist  in  eoti»idetabl<    ,  ^ 

in  the  tipurioua  wint  now  largely  matlo  fixim  the  canien 
rhubarb.  On  many  pei^on*  it  must  have  a  very  butt  fill 
effect.  Aeetic  acid,  or  vinegar*  i»  ihat  howrver  wtudl 
mostJy  aboond*  in  low  poor  \^'in€s*  espetsially  of  northern 
countries  and  in  good  wmcs  which  ha^  e  been  mi*mana^d 
and  allowed  tojipoiL  The  fiat  ta^te  of  the  fluid  and  a  mwW 
of  vmegar  deelaie  its  presence.  When  win«  U  dnink  oil 
drau|?ht  or  IVom  the  tap,  ii  is  most  apt  to  form  iwsid,  uii!e«a 
I  he  consumption  ln"  rnpid.  It  i&  to  diss^uiae  ita  presenc? 
that  one  of  the  mont  ffangerous  practietja  i*  adopted  by 
V i  nt neit* ,  n a mcl y,  addi u g  sn w"  of  1  ead  1 0  the  tain M  t  i  o  u  i  d . 
When  Ihia  it^  mispeeted  to  (lavc  been   ufeed,  ^11^  1 

hydrogen  will  reveal  ita  pres<uiee.     SunH'timr*  it  i    .  l 

in  bottled  wine  from  a  leaden  sdiot  hemg  lelt  iti  Hit  buUle* 
A  sm ah  iron  chain  m  aaf est  ami  beskt  for  eltaninp  botHc^- 
Carbonic  add  not  only  renders  the  wine  ^pdrkling,  biit 
iucreasea   its  exhilarating  action,  w*  felt  in  Champagne. 
Tannic  acid  u  preiient  in  Port  and  Tent,  to  the  formef  of  | 
which  it  impaiis  hotti  roughne^  and  astrinj^ency*     Tlie  , 
ftwce^news  of  Tent  hinders  the  rou^hne&s  being  felt  so  per- 
ceptibly, but   it   15  undoubted^  aitnnj^ent,  and   may  "^ 
beneficially  med  aa  such  when  Port  disagieeii.     Whih?  Fort , 
ijt  le^  rough,  and  is  not  much  ii&ed,  except  to  hj;hten  th«  I 
colour  and  i^ive  the  appeaiaiice  of  age  to  red  1  ort*      m] 
the  Ger^nan'  winea  Ber^elius  states  that  there  cxisti  lar- 
trnte  of  ahimina  and  pota^a.     Bi-tartrate  of  pobi**  u  mora 
comraon*     It  is  precipiuted  along  with  th#  calounng 
malier,  and  lermcsd  argol,  found  in  wine-cafik*. 

Retpeeting  the  relative  amount  of  acadity  m  different  I 
wine*  much  error  prtvaiU,  not  t^nly  in  tin*  popular  mintL  but 
among  mcHlical  men*     Dr.  Trout  1  Ort  ^' 
DmuMf^jt,  4th  edit.,  p.  S)  afhrm*  thai  feO'  ^ 

lets  acid  and  m^M  than  any  other  win^:.    i*»y  --  >'^-*  '^^  i 
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careful  experiments  on  diiferent  wines  by  no  means  con- 
finn  this  statement  If  applied  to  Manzanilla,  which  is 
the  favourite  wine  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  true ;  but  that 
wine  is  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  however  well  it 
deserves  to  be  so,  as  its  freedom  from  adventitious  brandy 
and  from  much  acidity,  with  its  slight  degree  of  bilterness, 
a  quality  always  to  be  prized  in  wine,  stroncly  recom- 
mend it  as  a  summer  wine.  It  will  be  found  that  Port 
wine,  both  red  and  white,  has  less  free  acid  than  evert 
some  of  the  finest  Sherries.  Madeira  has  long  laboured 
under  a  most  unjust  oi)probrium  in  this  respect.  That 
bad  Madeira,  and  the  wine  which,  though  produced  else- 
where, was  sold  for  it,  contain  much  acid,  and  readily  dis- 
agreed with  the  stomach,  may  be  perfectly  true;  but 
genuine  iirat-rate  Madeira  has  certairuy  very  little,  espe- 
cially atter  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  '  The  Madeira 
wines  had  fallen  oif  in  quality  from  over-shipment,  and 
thereby  gave  further  effect  to  this  taste  for  Sherry.  In 
this  a  useful  lesson  was  given  to  all  wine-growing  cbim- 
tries,  as  Madeira,  although  now  as  good,  or  rather,  we 
should  say  better  than  ever,  has  not  yet  regained  its  former 
favour  in  this  country.*  The  observations  of  Dr.  Paris  are 
too  just  to  be  omitted : — *  What,  for  instance,  is  the  acid 
contained  in  Madeira,  and  against  which  so  many  mighty 
objections  have  been  urged r— An  atom  merely  of  tartar! 
And  yet  the  person  who  fancies  that  his  digestion  can  be 
deranged  by  its  action,  will  swallow  twenty  times  the 
quantit)r  of  the  same  in^edient  in  some  other  shape,  with 
perfect  indifference  and  impunity.'  *  Before  we  quit,*  says 
the  same  author,  •  the  subject  of  vinous  acidity,  I  shall 
bej^  to  say  a  few  words  upon  its  supposed  influence  in  ex- 
citing paroxysms  of  ^ut.  Tliat  such  attacks  have  fol- 
lowed particular  potations,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  ;  but  a 
slight  excess  of  any  kind,  whether  in  diet  or  exercise,  will 
excite  the  disease  in  those  predisposed  to  it.  Where  the 
train  is  laid,  an  additional  glass  of  Claret  may  have  acted 
as  the  match ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  explosion  would 
have  equally  taken  place  had,  instead  of  Claret,  some 
other  exciting  cause  fired  it*  [On  Diet ^  p.  198).  Liebig 
unhesitatingly  affirms  that,  while  to  the  free  acid  the  ex- 
quisite bouquet  of  the  Rhine  wines  is  owing,  to  the  tartar 
f)resent  in  ttiem  some  of  their  most  salutary  properties  be- 
ong.  To  this  he  attributes  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  those 
on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  indeed  of  all  who  use  the  Ger- 
man wines,  from  the  uric  acid  diathesis.  Tliis  statement 
of  the  utility  of  these  wines  mi^ht  be  suspected  to  origi- 
nate in  national  partiality ;  but  it  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Prout  and  many  others  who  have  attended  to  the 
subject,  and  who  have  investigated  it  free  from  prejudice 
or  favour.  An  occasional  use  of  them  is  objectionable,  but 
the  habitual  use  is  most  salutary.  (See  Prout,  4th  edit., 
p.  210./  Being  light,  they  can  be  drunk  without  dilution, 
which  is  preferable  to  reducing  a  strong  wine  by  adding 
water,  which  is  much  more  prone  to  produce  acidity  in 
the  stomach.  (Prout,  p.  9.)  The  water,  furnishing  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  necessary  to  convert  the  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid,  probably  favours  tne  production  of  the  acid. 
Moreover  \Nine  diluted  with  water  more  readily  produces 
intoxication  than  the  pure  wine  would  do;  periiaps,  as 
Dr.  Paris  has  suggested,  by  thus  applying  the  stimulus  to 
a  larger  surface  of  the  stomach  (^On  Diet,  p.  191). 

The  classification  of  wines  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
almost  all  writei-s  who  have  treated  of  them  ;  but  no  satis- 
factory one  can  be  presented.  Jullien,  in  his  very  valuable 
Topographie  de  tons  h's  Vignobtes  conuus,  has  given  a 
geographical  one,  followed  by  an  arrangement  of  the  wines 
of  each  country  into  five  or  fewer  classes,  distinguishing  the 
wines,  simply  so  called,  from  the  vins  de  liciueurs,  and  Jiub- 
dividing  each  into  the  red  and  white.  This  for  all  com- 
mercial purposes  is  sufficient,  but  for  dietetical,  or  as  a 
guide  to  inoividuals  desirous  of  procuring  wine  for  tlieir 
own  consumption,  is  futile.  Tlie  greater  number  of  the 
different  kinds  ihentioned  are  never  heard  of  beyond  the 
district  where  they  are  produced,  cither  from  being  entirely 
consuined  by  the  inhabitants,  or  from  the  difficulty  or 
expense  of  transport,  or  from  deficiency  in  those  qualities 
which  ensure  their  preser\ation  or  recommend  them  to 
distant  lands.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  what  are 
termed  the  fourth  or  fifth  growths,  which  are  seldom,  even 
in  ^ood  years,  worth  the  expense  of  transport,  if  sold  under 
their  real  names  and  at  their  just  value.  The  first,  second, 
and  even  third  growths  in  good  years,  bring  a  price  on 
the  spot  which  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  persons  not  pos- 


sessed of  large  capitals  to  obtain  even  a  small 
them.  The  principal  English  ahipping-housoft  at! 
and  the  flrst-rate  nouses  in  this  country  make  t 
chases  only  in  the  ^ood  vintages ;  and  it  is  their 
tion  which  then  raises  the  price,  and  the  abtene 
demand  which  makes  it  sink  again  in  the  unl 
seasons.  Those  who  desire  %wA.  and  sound 
seek  the  first  growths,  and  to  obtain  them  they 
with  merchants  of  established  character,  and  git 
nerating  price,  otherwise  they  will  be  exposed  to 
their  purse  and  injury  to  their  health,  it  must  \ 
to  any  one  that  first-rate  wine  must  alwavs  be  hi 
if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  market- value  of  a 
vineyard  is  very  ereat ;  that  the  territorial  extent 
in  genera]  very  limited ;  that  the  expense  of  cul 
very  high  (>ee  numerous  estimates  of  these  < 
Bronners  IVeinbau  in  Sud-Deutschiand^  paaum 
Weinbereitung  in  der  Champagne,  p.  Ill): 
expenses  are  as  great  in  the  bad  years,  when  tni 
return,  as  in  the  good  years ;  that  the  recurrenoe 
able  vintages  are  rare  and  distant ;  and  that  comd 
intendence  and  expense  are  necessary  till  the  vi 
perfection ;  not  to  mention  the  loss  from  evaporati 
breakage,  and  other  accidents,  and  to  say  nofhi 
accumulating  interest  of  the  original  purchase- 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Besides  all  these*  the  du 
paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  merchant,  is  rec 
a  charge  on  the  consumer.  It  is  bett er  to  abstain 
from  wine,  than  take  that  which  is  bad. 

From  what  has  been  previously  said  it  may  b 
that  domestic  wines  are  most  unwholesome,  and 
apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach.  Their  empl 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  will  be  nearly  supersed 
cheap  wines  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle. 

The  question  whether  wine  should  be  taken 
individuals  in  health  need  not  be  discussed  he 
universal  consent  of  mankind  has  settled  the  que 
none  but  one-sided  individuals  would  aim  at  i 
their  fellow-creatures  of  one  of  the  best  gifts  i 
dence,  which  lightens  the  toil  of  civilized  life  and  I 
its  enjoyments,  because  a  few  abuse  it.  The  i 
wine  on  the  human  system  is  widely  different  froi 
spirits  or  of  beer. 

To  attempt  to  give  rules  for  the  employment  of 
to  fix  the  kind  proper  for  different  invalids,  is  imi 
the  observation  of  Van  Swieten  being  as  applicable 
as  to  food :  *  To  say  what  kind  is  suitable,  without  I 
for  whom,  is  as  absurd  as  to  assert  that  the  wind  ii 
able,  without  knowing  to  what  port  the  ship  inteodi 
For  young  children  wine  is  generally  very  impropi 
circulation  is  already  rapid,  and  their  nervous  tj^ 
susceptible.  All  invalids,  and  indeed  others,  rfiwl 
mixing^  wines ;  the  reason  for  this  rule  is  ob\'ioui 
two  wines  are  mixed  more  or  less  fermentation 
which  a  weak  stomach  is  unable  to  control.  New 
hurtful  from  the  large  quantity  of  undecomposed  k 
saccharine  matter  which  it  contains.  Some  win«  I 
reach  perfection  lon^  before  others.  Many  of  th 
wines  are  excellent  m  ten  years,  the  Moselle  in 
some  of  the  clarets  in  four.  l)f  sherries,  Manzanill 
fit  for  use  in  four  years,  so  that  the  interest  of  ct 
thirty  or  forty  years  does  not  tend  to  increase  iti  p 

A  wholesome  beverage  is  not  the  only  produce 
grape.  *  Brandy  may  be  extracted  fromall  kinds 
but  more  is  drawn  from  some  species  than  othe 
strongest  wines  are  not  those  which  give  the  mo 
It  is  more  advantageous  to  distil  wines  which 
decline,  than  those  which  are  perfect  in  flavour^ 
because  they  are  cheaper,  but  because  the  spini 
more  develo'ped  state  m  them.  Tlie  wines  wnicl 
and  rough  produce  brandy  with  difiiculty.  11 
wines,  if  distilled,  give  little  brandy. 

'The  tartar  and  dre^s  are  not  lost,  being  mad 
commerce :  the  tartar  is  used  in  medicine  and  dye 
the  dre^  are  dried,  and  serve  the  hatter  in  the  dj 
the  fabrication  of  hats.*  ^Paguierre.')  Vinegar  U 
cured  in  large  quantity  from  wine  or  its  lees,  « 
at  ()rleans.  Wine  is  sometimes  used  as  a  solvea 
dicinal  substances ;  but  as  these  arc  apt  to  spoil,  { 
or  vinegar  is  preferred  in  many  cases. 

(Henderson,  History  of  Antient  and  Modert 
M'Culloch,  On  Wine;  ftguierre,  JVines  qf  B 
Busby,    Visit  to  the   P'ineyardM  qf  ;^ifi  on^ 
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(Poller's  Progress  of  the  Nation^  vol.  iii. ;  Report  of 
Commimoners  *f  Excise  Inquiry  on  British  Spirits; 
Parliainentan/  Papers.) 

WING.     [Bird.] 

WING,  VINCENT,  an Englishastronomer of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  enjoyed  some  reputation  during  his  life ; 
and  his  writings,  at  the  time  they  were  published,  pos- 
sessed a  certain  value.  Neither  the  year  of  his  birth  nor 
of  his  death  is  known. 

He  is  principally  distinguished  by  his  work  (in  Latin) 
entitled  *  Astronomia  Britannica,*  which  was  published  in 
London  in  1669.  This  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which 
the  first  is  designated  '  Log^istica  Astronomica ;'  the  second, 
*  Trigonometria ;'  the  third,  •  Doctrina  Sphaerica ;'  the 
fourth,  'Theoria  Planetarum;*  and  the  fifth,  •  Tabulae 
AstronomicsB :'  to  these  is  added  a  collection  of  astrono- 
mical observations.  His  theory  of  the  planets  is  founded 
on  the  systems  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  for  he  supposes 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  to  be  ellipses,  and  the  sun  to  be 
placed  in  a  common  focus ;  but,  like  Bullialdus  and  Dr. 
Seth  Ward,  he  considers  the  other  focus  of  each  orbit  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  planet's  mean  or  uniform  motion. 

The  transit  of  Venus,  which  had  been  observed  by  Hor- 
rox  and  Crabtree  in  1639,  indicated  that  the  sun's  parallax 
did  not  exceed  a  few  seconds,  but  the  evidence  which  it 
afforded  was  not,  by  some  astronomers,  at  that  time  con- 
sidered conclusive;  and  Wing,  who  supposed  that  the 
parallax  was  equal  to  one  minute  (more  than  seven  times 
as  great  as  it  is  in  reality),  endeavoured  to  account,  from 
the  effects  of  refraction,  for  the  smallness  of  that  which 
was  obtained  from  the  observation  alluded  to.  The  astro- 
nomical observations  in  the  work  consist  of  several  longi- 
tudes of  the  sun  at  the  times  of  the  equinox,  transits  of 
Mercury  over  the  sun,  and  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
antient  and  modern :  among  those  of  the  sun  there  is  men- 
tioned one  which  was  observed  in  1652;  and  it  Is  stated 
that  at  the  time  when  the  eclipse  should  have  been  total, 
the  moon  was  surrounded  by  a  luminous  crown  within 
which  it  appeared  to  turn  on  its  centre  like  a  mill- 
stonf. 

The  '  Logistica  Astronomica'  contains  a  table  of  logistic 
logarithms,  with  precepts  for  their  use ;  and  in  the  *  Trigo- 
nometria' are  rather  complicated  demonstrations  of  the 
theorems  for  plane  and  spherical  triangles. 

In  the  year  1G51  AVing  published  (in  English)  a  work 
entitled  *Harmonicon  Coeleste,  or  the  Harmony  of  the 
Visible  World,  containing  an  absolute  and  entire  piece  of 
Astronomic.'  It  is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the  *  As- 
tronomia Britannica'  above  mentioned,  but  it  contains  some 
subjects  which  are  not  in  the  latter ;  and  among  these  may 
be  cited  his  refutation  of  the  antient  opinion  that  the 
planets  are  attached  to  solid  and  transparent  spheres.  He 
objects  to  the  opinion  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were  just 
the  comets  could  not  pass  without  impediment  from  one 
part  of  the  solar  system  to  another,  and  that  the  spheres 
would  produce  great  refractions  in  the  light  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars.  The  work  con- 
tains a  table  of  the  logarithms  of  the  ten  thousand  first 
numbers,  and  also  of  the  sines  and  tangents  of  angles  for 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant. 

He  appears  to  have  criticised  the  *  Astronomia  Carolina,' 
which  was  published  b^  Street  in  1661,  for  the  latter  re- 
plied in  1667  to  his  animadversions  in  a  work  containing, 
as  appears  in  the  title,  •  a  castigation  of  the  envy  and  igno- 
rance of  Vincent  Wing ;'  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  astronomers  are  however  in  the  present  age  quite 
destitute  of  interest. 

Wing  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  Ephemerides  for 
thirteen  veare,  viz.  from  1659  to  1671  inclusive ;  and  he 
publishea  annually  for  the  Stationers'  Company  a  book 
and  a  sheet  almanac,  the  latter  of  which  is  still  continued 
under  his  name. 

WINGATE,  EDMUND,  a  younger  son  of  Roger  Win- 
gate,  a  landed  proprietor  in  Yorkshire  and  Bedfordshire, 
was  bom  in  the  former  county  in  1593,  entered  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  in  1610,  from  whence,  after  his  degree, 
he  removed  to  Gray's  Inn.  Here  he  mixed  mathematical 
studies  with  his  legal  ones,  and  became  well  known  in  the 
former  sciences.  In  1724  he  removed  to  France,  where 
he  spent  some  years,  and  seems  to  have  been  about  the 
court :  he  taught  English  to  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria 
and  her  ladies.  By  the  time  the  troubles  broke  out,  he 
had  inherited  some  property  in  Bedfordshire ;  he  took  the 


Covenant,  was  justice  of  the  peace,  recorder  of 
and  held  other  offices.  In  1650,  or  thereabouts 
the  oath  called  the  Engagement,  became  knoi 
Protector,  and  served  in  parliament  for  the  coun 
ford :  he  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  in  tli 
for  the  detection  and  ejection  of  those  mini 
schoolmasters  who  were  called  loyal  by  one  par 
norant  and  scandalous  by  the  ottier.  He  tvai 
St.  Andrew's  in  Holbom,  December  13,  1656. 

Wingate's  writings  have  generally  only  tk 
E.  W.,  with  the  description  ^  of  Gray  a  Inn ' 
appended.  Hence  several  works  which  have  o 
have  been  attributed  to  him  :  thus  Wood  make 
author  of  Wyberd's  '  Tactometria.'  There  a 
legal  writings,  of  no  note  whatever,  by  E.  W.of  * 
who  is  supposed  to  be  Wingate. 

It  has  been  said  that  Win^te  was  the  first  v! 
logarithms  into  France,  which  is  not  correct  | 
4^] ;  and  some  of  those  who  have  amended  the 
it  was  the  sliding-rule  which  he  took  there, 
equall^^  incorrect  [Sliding-Rule,  p.  132].  1 
1624,  introduce  into  that  country  Guntcr^s  sci 
*  Construction,  Description,  et  Usage  de  la  lUg 
portion,'  Paris,  1624,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  J 
did  intend  to  publish  a  table  of  logarithms,  to 
preceding  was  to  have  been  an  appendix,  and  li 
the  *  privil(^ge  du  roi '  for  both  works  in  one, 
vember  4,  1624.  But  an  advocate  of  Dijon,  to 
had  communicated  the  account  of  Gunter^s  r 
confidence,  and  either  published  or  was  going 
an  account  of  it ;  whereupon  Wingate  altered  h 
tention,  published  the  account  of  the  scale  ii 
above  noticed,  and  followed  at  leisure  with  the  ' 
tique  Logarithmique,'  Paris,  1626,  which  last 
scribed  in  Table,  p.  497*  is,  by  an  easily  cxplic 
take,  often  set  down  as  of  1624.  Besides  the  Eng 
of  1632  and  1635  attributed  to  Wingate  (Tabli 
he  published  on  the  same  subject  *  Liidus  Matin 
London,  1654,  a  kind  of  logarithmic  game  ;  aboi 
tion  of  his  earlier  French  work,  *  Tlie  Use  of  the 
Proportion,*  London,  1645;  also  a  translation  (\ 
of  the  descriptive  part  of  his  second  French  wo 
struction  and  Use  of  the  Logarithmeticall  Tables^* 
1635. 

The  work  by  which  Wingate  is  best  known  if  hi 
metic,'  of  which  the  first  edition  (according  to  Wt 
in  1630.  Of  this  work  Kersey  published  an  editio 
Wingate's  lifetime,  at  his  request :  the  sixth  editk 
works,  which  is  also  Kersey^s,  was  in  1673.  Sbei 
lished  another  edition  in  1720,  and  Dodson  IK 
1760.  Wood  attributes  to  W^ingate  a  work  on  au 
we  suspect  he  is  here  confounded  with  Wine. 

WINGS  OF  INSECTS.— The  isolated  studjjofi 
important  and  typical  organs  of  animated  beingi 
not  to  be  recommended  if  regarded  only  in  an 
graphical  point  of  view,  is  of  no  small  im|>ortaii 
maae  the  means  of  illustrating  the  general  princi^ 
tural  history  or  its  more  philosophical  inquines,  whi> 
alluded  to  but  briefly  in  articles  on  tribes,  ger 
species.  In  this  way  a  value  may  be  given  to  1 
technicalities  of  the  science,  which,  when  philos 
understood,  render  the  strictest  descriptive  disev 
festive  of  important  and  interesting  >iews.  "Su 
ject  is  that  of  the  win^  of  insects. 

The  air  is  the  appomted  habitat  of  the  insect  ti 
flight  their  chief  means  of  motion.  The  meet 
which  it  is  eifected  is  not,  as  in  birds,  depender 
modification  of  certain  of  the  extremities,  but  o 
formation  of  the  machinery  of  that  organism  i 
most  relation  with  the  air  itself—- the  respiratoi 
The  wings  are  metamorphosed  gills.  The  orand 
Nereids  are  their  prototypes.  These  again  are  pr 
the  integument .  The  tegumentary  s}'8tem  is  chai 
of  articulate  animals.  Among  their  highest  get 
comes  their  skeleton— an  exo^keleton — which 
with  the  endo-skeleton  of  the  vertebrata.  The 
the  skeleton  of  the  respiratory  system;  the 
the  nervous  system,  llie  former  in  its  umi 
form  appertains  to  creatures  which  present  th 
development  of  intelligence;  whilst  the  lattei 
itself  m  motion,  and  the  accompanying  inslin 
cording  to  the  relation  of  their  orgaoiation  to  o 
other  of  these  points,  animals  are  anmnged  in  tn 
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1  a 


of    tJ^n 
b#*  thrs 


|cmmipfif}riiHr  Uie  iimi>t:' 
tical  Ktmtiur^  ha»  beeii  well  eipktncd  I 


away*  tb*i 


I  uii  the  c'-. 


HPm  iur^   ai'f    ni  MiiTVi    ruiTunitrn<"n.jijri,    iiKt' 

III  lifflfi  of  bniK  nlthtjujch  theorpnn  them- 
lupmeiil  frtitii  tUcir  firbt  apfy^iiranee  ta  Uumt  full 


to,  ifja  appear  like  -i 

ntiml  ■  ai  r*v  i»«^l »  il  f  u  v  c  a   in  n 

They  iwT  ttt  tliMt  time  m;  ■.^- 

bcrcAH?  in  tii^c  diirirjuf^  lEii.^  ^mvvth  of  tlir 

» JOMrd  hm  d\M^itnt'mucd  to  ff^ed,  thm\i : 

ing  intg  ft  piipnafitttv  !ind  f bt?  new  nkin  lk 

Dtfftfiy  cotup lifted  beneath  timt  of  the 

linli  of  winffi  have!  brcomt?   «j  tn^ich 

tnwfcri'  iL^tiy  indit^led  by  the 

Bne  or  tbf  ti.  i»i  at  thik  period 

.:         '       ■"    ■  -     ^•l'rd  bj' 

ot  the 

•nS  ttlliufUl  >■  ^'IJM'h;  v,  1 1711    rii  lii  t  v  i"U  ,  "H'H    liviu^rlitho 

Itoaeai^  t.»lff  ind  tbn  tielicate  puds  af  the  newly 
^Ir^i*  ,.,.1^^  arc  bfpunmg  lo  be  ftj^^lutinnted 
md  •"yn  eadi  otiier,  picviotisly  to  becom* 

leu  :.  .It  111*  Mrong  pupa  vmc,  they  agiun 
yonciderabtr  incfriL!*^  ot  ^i5^e»  <jviri«^  to  the  exltri- 
oent  or  tfre  trmdMal  f  rsseU  within  tbcm, 
ime;  incrciwe  in  the  quantity  of 
J  caital*  iry  vrhkh  tliey  are  every* 
(Jed.  *rhe  ^itiscw  ft»'«  llvi'fi  t'Xpiinded  so  m 
i]«  undcT-^iiPfiicti  of  the  thorajt  and  3imbi ; 
bi:!  fiib«equt^ill}'   I"  iiithc|>upa- 

'Ul^peTfetJt  Mall  Again  *ud- 

quSrv  tbcir  ftjii  c.\p^^rk&run  Uiroagb 
f  fikenomcna^' 


Uiii* 


WiUgj*, 


in  tb«  iJyttmdi^t  certain 

and    [Jtpii^a,  we    find 

In  Dtbcm  the  Tjuinber  in 


t9  a  iinglt  piur.  but  thb  k  ratWr  from 


I'irvs    ;ri    ii[AiMi;r*_'    m     piinn    mivl'     lU     [Vri'    li'i'l,   ti^r   IIKn  r,i|ieti 

ovoi    and    fidi  In  the    ^immd.     If  flit^n  it  was  nrifed,  it 

made  a  iVeah  end<!a%*oiii  ta  Hy,  but  faiicid  ui  tbi^  aMiie 

way. 

'Fin?  diMributitm  and  aiiAiifnmtnt  of  Ihe  air-lub^  ctr 

rs*  in    li»e  vviu^n  mciiiji  in    tho  fttfvomt 

.  ,  iif  ini^t-nt'*,  hnt  sm  ..  ,i,  each,  tfiat  tialisralutji 

■  ipuji  tbt'w.    Tb«'rv  tu-w  iwu 

don  ill  wmjip.  reiirnKtc  and 

.     An  f\;utiplu  uIIEk?  flrxt  w€  ».fe  m  th'.-  •lie 

I  fi\%  Mflit*re  the   principal    norvurw*  niu  .-il 

i[jgt:<uir  ■ ':■     ^'i:pi  which  ;«!'   '  •    ■■  '.  ■  ■  *-d 

at  rij^Si  I  um  the  b  ry 

btautittii  tiiiM  tL'd  a»pect.    < '  .  in_;^  of 

the  he«  ti  an  iiifttanc«v  wh«  «y  aoia- 

tomc»i  n  *r  ^^  ^ ^  h  " ■  !t  reticulal ; ** ^  .. .  m  1 1 '  -  -i  nd 

ft i K 5(  t  r '  I uen t  of  Ui*^  n«nf uri.' 5 1 1 ii s  of 

t'v  Jim   :\  V.   _  iirgeau»  and  Shnekai^  *vh  m 

.L^ation.      Inc   last -named   entfun*  en 

«  .  tit>w  |^en*5raJly  adoptifdJi>  Ibeir  van  ati 

ih^ii  tbc  dffneription  of  a  winj?  h  mvcmls'd  ^itji  a  rii^'i>joti« 
precittiou,  of  great  con*eciiieud«  in  Lh#  eorreet  determination 
of  up^cie»^  Eto^orbanlf  hai>i  ol>eerved  and  described  the 
cirpulaiion  of  tlie  bbad  wiihin  th«  nervure*. 

In  the  Ortliopttira  the  prod\ietinu  of  ttCtundti  by  certain  cif 
the  upeeii?*  d^'pendj.  on  the  dbtribtjtion  of  the  nervures*  At 
1h4i  inn«r  angle  «f  the  buac  of  each  superior  wing  in  the 
uiaJe  Aortda  there  ist  a  round,  tran^parerit,  fiat«  nerve] u»x 
I  fipace  formed  of  tenne  iii«mhmiioH  fcann^d  by  &lmng  ncrv« 
ures.  niii  dmtn-Uke  organ  hm  long  been  knoWTi  to  1>b 
I  in^lruioental  in  pmdu^ring  ttie  Houjid;*^  for  whieh  iiiat  in- 
I  sect  19  MdnafkaDk*  Bnmirtiiter  explains  itn  operation 
'  Ibos: — 'By  mean*  of  the  vkJcni  Yolatih;  mntiona  whioh 
iij^itale  the  whole  body^  but  duritig^  whitrb  the  wiag^  ant 
not  expanded,  the  air  is  diiven  ont  of  the  ^piradiu^  and 
ei^p(?cially  out  of  the  trentral  ones  of  the  thorn Jt,  nnd  Umk 
botiod*!  aj^ainst  the  iTiftected  external  margin  of  l!it  sn 
pert  or  wing,  whi«^h  i»  pieaiM  clo&«ly  to  the  tliorax.  It 
mu*t  neeottfiarily  therefore,  to  find  an  %^TdU  ri*e  beneath  the 
wing  in  order  to  escape  from  it  beneath  the  posterior 
margin,  Pursuiiag  thife  path,  it  precise!)'  striken  upon  the 
|u»!^eicrib«d  ela^tk  field  of  the  superior  wmjf,  whieh 
vibrates  throufh  the  prciaiiri*  of  Ibe  air*  and  comw^uetitly 
emit  a  the  Mmiwl/  Tliia  explanation  doc»  not  in,- em  tof- 
l\€ient ;  and  in  fact  an  iraLvirtiinl  part  *>f  the*  s-tnuturc  i* 
ovef looked.  M*  Gooreau  mis  ahown  that,  b(*¥ide»  the 
dniTti  an  tht*  rifi^ht  elytron,  tliere  t»  a  iUe  or  bow  on  the 
left.    *  Ou  the  top  of  the  Ittl  t-lytron,  viewed  liom  below,  u 
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dilatation  is  seen,  analogous  to  that  of  the  right,  but  not  so 
transparent.  Its  conidstence  appears  to  resemble  that  of 
the  other  portion  of  Uie  elytron.  What  is  most  remark- 
able about  it  is  a  thick  nervure  striated  like  a  file,  which 
crosses  it  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction  to  its  upper  border, 
which  I  have  named  the  bow.*  (Essay  on  the  Siridulation 
of  Insects,  translated  in  *  Entomological  Magazine,*  vol.  v.) 
It  is  the  action  of  this  bow  on  the  nervures  and  the  tense 
drum  which  causes  the  sound.  'The  males,'  says  M. 
Goureau,  *  sing  to  call  the  females,  and  to  please  them. 
Three  or  four  are  sometin^es  seen  collected  together  on 
the  branches  of  some  shrub,  where  they  perform  concerts 
in  company,  which,  although  they  may  not  seem  very  har- 
monious to  us,  doubtless  dfo  so  to  the  ^grasshoppers  them- 
selves. They  appear  to  take  ^reat  delight  in  this  music, 
and  to  emulate  each  other  in  singing.  In  these  concerts  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  musical  mstruments  are  not  all 
equally  perfect;  that  some  give  out  acute  and  clear 
sounds,  whilst  others  produce  dull  and  harsh  ones;  thb 
may  be  caused  by  some  injury  which  the  membrane  of  the 
drum  has  received,  or  from  some  defect  in  the  bow,  the 
teeth  of  which  would  be  worn  by  long  and  frequent  use.' 
The  chirping  of  the  cricket  is  produced  by  a  similar  ap- 
paratus to  that  just  described,  one  of  the  elytra  being  fur- 
nished with  a  bow  and  the^other  with  a  treble  rtring,  so 
that  when  they  are  crossed  and  rubbed  against  eZch  other 
vibrations  are  excited  and  sounds  are  produced.  The 
nervures  which  cross  the  elytra  divide  their  surfaces  into  a 
great  number  of  variously  formed  compartments,  which 
have  each  a  particuiar  vibration  and  a  separate  sound ; 
the  combination  of  all  these  little  sounds  produces  the 
general  sound  or  stridulation.  When  the  insect  crosses  his 
wings  rapidljr,  and  passes  the  whole  length  of  the  bow  over 
the  treble  string,  he  makes  that  loud  and  lively  stridulation 
wtiich  we  hear  so  freauently ;  and  this  is  the  very  song 
with  which  he  calls  the  female :  but  when  he  rubs  the 
brush  against  the  internal  border  of  the  elytron  by  a  slight 
vibratory  movement,  he  produces  that  sweet  and  soft  sound 
by  whicn  he  expresses  his  satisfaction.  The  sound  may  be 
artificially  produced  by  rubbing  the  elytra  together  in  a 
dead  insect.  A  good  account,  with  excellent  figures  of 
the  sound-producing  structures  in  Acrida  and  Achetcu,  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Newport's  excellent  articles  on  the 
anatomy  of  insects,  in  tlie  Cyclopiedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

Whilst  many  species  of  insects  have  their  wings  smooth 
and  naked,  others  have  the  surface  more  or  less  covered 
with  hairs,  spines,  or  scales,  which  in  all  cases  are  either 
projecting  cells  or  layers  of  minute  epidermal  cells  imbri- 
cated on  each  other.  In  certain  species  the  hairs  are  con- 
verted into  strong  hooks  or  curved  bristles,  which  lock  the 
wings  together,  and  thus  aid  the  insects  powers  of  flight. 
The  fine  powder  on  the  wings  of  butterflies  consists  of 
scales  of  very  beautiful  forms  and  stiucture.  The  minute- 
ness of  these  bodies  may  be  conceived  from  the  curious 
observations  of  Mr.  Bowerbank,  who  found,  upon  carefully 
measuring  one  of  the  dark-brown  scales  from  the  wing  of 
Papilio  varis,  that  its  greatest  breadth  was  but  O,  of  an 
inch.  The  quill  bj;  which  it  liad  been  attached  to  the 
wing  was  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  distance  of  the 
striae  upon  its  surface  from  each  other  j^  of  an  inch ;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  longitudinal  striae  themselves  rrtrr  of  an 
inch.  He  found  the  scales  of  Morphs  Menclaus  to  consist 
of  at  least  two  distinct  layers ;  the  uppermost  formed  of  nu- 
merous longitudinal  and  cross  striae,  covered  or  connected 
by  a  thin  membrane  more  or  less  coloured,  and  the  under 
one  composed  of  a  somewhat  thicker  and  stronger  mem- 
brane, of  uniform  texture  and  without  striae. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  of  the  forms 
and  modifications  of  the  wings  of  insects  to  the  various 
orders  into  which  they  are  grouped : — 

Neuroptera 

Dictyoloptera 

Homoplera^pari- 

Hymetiopfera 

Lepidoptera 

f  Anterior      |«'™'»"   •     •  {  ^r^^a 
wings  /semi-corneous     Ilemiptera 

t  ransformed  J  pergamenta-     (  OrthopUra 
I  I    CC0U8  ( Homoptera^pars 

^  Posterior  wingB  ti^kiisform^d    Diptera 


Winp 

similar 


I  Nervures  reticulate 
Nervures  simple    , 


Winpi 
didsimilar 


Fig.  3, 


Fig.  I.  BranchiflB  of  an  Annclide  (Ncrrit) :  f^g.  2,  aDteriar  wi^ 
Fii  3,  tnchn  in  canal  of  wlna  of  Okrytopa  (fhm  Boir«rbaak) : 
culato  MffTed  wing :  Fig.  5.  tlnpki  uer\cd  wing :  F^.  (,  ving U 
rous  insect  (ftrom  Shuckazd) ;  m,  costal  nenurv;  tf,  jmitn*i1 
medial:  /anal;  p.  transrerao-medial ;  A,  radial;  I,  disooidd 
cpidal;  MiiBiiitniiitmo-cBMtal;  «,sti(aia;  l,«osUleril;l 
3.  interno-medial:  4,  anal;  ft,  margiaal;  6*  cubital  nerrtn^:  K 
coidal  cells ;  18.  li  apical  cells. 


.WINNIPEG,  LITTLE,  LAKE.    [Mu 

WINKAM,  JOHN,  an  ecclesiartic,  whoit  hi 
Yer]r  frequently  JD  connection  with  the  hirtoiyofti 
mation  in  Scotland,  but  whose  real  inluiioi 
struggle  WM  not  so  great  as  to  entitle  him  U  ■ 
a  bnef  notice.  He  took  the  degree  of  B. A.  at  St. 
in  1515.  In  1536  he  was  subprior  of  the  moiusl 
Andrews.  His  fimt  public  appearance  wm  at  th 
George  Wishart  [Wish4.rt].  where  he  preached  b 
judges,  1^  singular  duty  for  one  who  u  said  to  1 
braced  the  doctrines  ol  the  Reformation,  and  ai  i 
performed  by  his  preaching,  a;s  appropriate  tp  i 
heresy,  from  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  ti 
both  grow  tpgetner  until  the  hardest.'  He  c 
ostensibly  to  hold  office  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ct 
the  pafUfiment  of  1560,  where,  thoush  ^tting  M 
Portmoak,  he  appears  to  have  voted  for  the  *  C 
of  Faith '  which  was  then  passed.  On  the  eatat 
of  the  new  polity  in  1561,  he  was  appointed  suped 
of  the  eastern  districts.  His  infiueiice  in  tlie  ne 
was  very  considerable,  but  it  appears  to  have  bee 
that  of  a  dexterous  intrigiier,  who  knew  when  an 
the  best  effect  to  remove  his  support  from  a  p 
could  not  sufiiciently  reward  his  Ber\ices.  kig 
accepting  his  aid,  seems  always  to  have  dis^ 
He  died  on  28Ui  September,  1582. 

(Wodrow,  Biographical  Collections  printed/or  i 
land  Club,  pp.  llQ-130,  448-471.) 

WINSLOW.  JACQUES-Bt'NIGNE,  was  bom 
sec,  a  town  in  Denmark,  in  Uie  inland  of  Funep,  oi 
of  April,  1669.  He  wa«  the  nephew  of  the  o 
Stenon,  and  his  father  was  a  Lutheran  miqistc 
parish  of  Odensee.  Winslow  was  destined  for  thi 
and  early  commenced  his  studies  in  Lutheraa  i 
He  however  changed  his  mind  and  too^  to  thQ 
medicine,  and  obtained  a  pension  from  the  kiu 
mark  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  i^ 
principal  universities  of  Europe.  He  first  went 
land,  where  he  studied  for  some  time,  and  ip  IQ 
rived  in  Paris.  Here  he  became  a  pupil  of  Uie  a 
Duvemey,  who  encoura£[ed  his  taste  for  the 
anatomy.  He  pursued  his  medical  siudiea  witi 
other  interruption  than  &a  occasional  discupibi 
subject  of  religion  with  a  young  Pane.  lYinikJi 
si^e  of  fugument  asaiuned  th^  principle  ff^fi 
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in  17G2,  and,  even  at  the  early  age  he  had  then  attained, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  courage. 

Van  Winter  was  still  only  a  lieutenant  in  1787,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out  in  Holland.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  popular  party,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Stadthouder 
having  gained  the  ascendency,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
France.  He  entered  the  French  army ;  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Dumouner  and  Pichegni,  in  the  campaigns 
of  1792  and  1793 ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ge- 
neral of  Brigade. 

Van  Winter  returned  to  Holland  in  1795,  when  the  re- 
publican army  under  Pichegru  invaded  that  country.  The 
States-General  invited  him  to  re-enter  their  navy,  and 
offered  him  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Next  year  he  was 
promoted  to  be  vice-admiral,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  Texel  fleet. 

After  being  kept  in  port  for  a  considerable  time  by  a  su- 
perior blockading  force,  he  evaded  its  vigilance,  and  put 
to  sea,  intending  to  join  the  French  armament  at  Brest, 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1797,  at  the  head  of  twenty-seven 
armed  vessels,  fourteen  of  which  were  ships  of  the  line. 
At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he  found  him- 
self in  presence  of  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral 
Duncan,  which  consisted  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  number  of  smaller  vessels.  The  action  commenced 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  continued  for  three  hours  and  a 
half.  The  Vryheid  (74  guns).  Van  Winter's  ship,  engaged 
with  three  English  vessels,  and  struck  to  Vice- Admiral 
Onslow,  after  losing  all  its  masts  and  the  half  of  its  crew. 
The  Dutch  lost  in  this  action  nine  shijw  of  the  line,  taken 
or  sunk,  600  men  killed,  and  about  800  wounded.  The 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  victorious  English  was  scarcely  less 
severe. 

Van  Winter  was  received  in  England  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  brave  man.  He  was  liberated  by  exchange  in  a 
few  months,  and,  on  the  11th  of  October,  the  court-martial 
commissioned  to  examine  into  his  conduct  declared  that 
he  had  maintained  the  honour  of  the  flag  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  ITie  despatch  in  which  Admiral  Duncan  gave 
an  account  of  the  action  bears  testimony  to  the  obstinate 
valour  with  which  both  Van  Winter  and  his  second  in 
command  (Vice-Admiral  Reyntjes)  fought  their  ships : — 
'  The  carnage  on  board  the  two  ships  which  bore  tlie  ad- 
mirals' flags  has  been  beyond  all  description.' 

He  was  sent  in  the  capacity  of  minister-plenipotentiary 
to  the  French  government  in  1798,  and  retained  the  ap- 
pointment till  1802,  when  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  The  only  memorable  event 
that  marked  his  period  of  command  was  the  termination 
of  the  differences  between  Holland  and  Tripoli  by  his  ma- 
nagement. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  reposed  entire 
confidence  in  Van  Winter,  whom  he  created  count  of 
Huesca,  marshal  of  the  kingdom,  and  commander-in-chief 
both  of  the  sea  and  land  forces.  Napoleon,  alter  he  incor- 
porated Holland  into  the  empire,  treated  him  with  equal 
favour,  made  him  grand-ofiicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
inspector-general  of  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  In  July, 
1811,  Van  Winter  was  appointed  to  command  the  naval 
force  assembled  at  the  Texel.  A  severe  attack  of  sickness 
forced  him  to  leave  the  fleet  for  Paris,  where  he  died  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  1812.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  usually  observed  at  the  obsequies 
of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire ;  M.  Marren  delivered 
the  funeral  oration. 

{fiiographie  Universelle ;  Loiidon  Gazette  Extraordi- 
naiv,  10th  October,  1797.) 

WINTER,  PETER  VON,  chapel-master  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria  and  knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  was  bom  at 
Mannheim,  in  the  year  1755.  His  father,  a  brigadier 
in  the  Palatine  guards,  observing  his  son's  genius  for 
music,  placed  him  with  the  court  musician,  Mair,  from  whom 
he  learned  the  nidiments  of  the  art.  His  instrument  being 
the  Tiolin,  he  completed  his  studies  as  a  performer  under 
William  Cramer  (the  father  of  J.  B.  and  F.  Cramer),  who 
was  flrst  violin  at  the  court  of  Mannheim  from  1750  to 
1770.  With  this  excellent  master  he  made  such  progress, 
that  he  became  a  performer  in  the  electors  orchestra  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  speedily  distinguished  himself  on  other 
instruments. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  but  erroneously  it  ap- 
pears {Harmonicon,  iv.  176),  that  Winter  studied  composi- 
tion under  the  Abbe  Vogler.    He  always  denied  this,  and 


in  a  manner  which  indicated  a  strong  dislike  of  t 
He  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  inf 
from  Salien  of  Vienna;  but  it  is  probable  thai 
more  indebted  to  his  own  penetratine  mind,  din 
careful  examination  of  the  scores  of  the  great  r* 
rary  masters,  to  which  he  devoted  much  lime*  for  1 
leage,  than  to  the  instruction  of  an^  individual 
In  1776,  when  Lessing  carried  into  efiect  the  estal 
of  a  German  opera  at  Mannheim,  Winter  wi 
director  of  the  orchestra.  He  now  first  aiteiii|) 
position,  and  all  his  early  efforts  so  decidedly  » 
he  wisely  communicated  tnem  to  only  a  few  intima 
and  destroyed  them  nearly  as  soon  as  they  were  n 
example  of  wisdom  which  might  have  been  m 
ficially  followed  by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty . 
composers,  whose  ill  success  may  be,  in  many 
imputed  to  a  want  of  that  modesty  and  diKcenm 
Wmter  displayed.  In  1780  appeared  his  firtt 
opera,  *  Helena  und  Paris,'  and  this  was  foS 
*  Bellerophon.*  .He  had  brought  out  three  ball 
Vienna  stage :  but  now  Salieri,  by  a  significaa 
hint,  induced  him  to  listen  and  6tud)r  more*  an 
less.  We  therefore  do  not  hear  of  his  havine 
anything  worthy  of  notice  till  the  year  1791»  whi 
ceeded  to  Italy,  and  at  Naples  composed  *  Anti| 
the  *  Fratelli  Kivali,'  as  well  as  the  *  Sacriiizio 
for  Venice.  From  1794  to  1796  he  resided  a 
where  he  produced  some  of  his  most  effective  n 
among  these  •  Das  Unterbrochene  Opferfest  *  (» 1 
rupted  Sacrifice  ')•  the  libretto^  or  text,  of  whicl 
nished  by  Huber.  From  179G  to  1800  Prapw 
place  of  I'esidence,  where  he  brought  out  *  II  T 
Bel  Sesso,*  and  *  Maometto.'  He  was  then  invit 
dertake  the  direction  of  the  opera  at  Munich,  for 
wrote  his  *  Maria  von  Montalban.*  Between  the  3 
and  1805  he  was  in  London,  and  gave  at  the  King' 
his  three  finest  works—*  Calypso,' '  II  Ratto  di  1^ 
and  *  Zaira,'  the  chief  characters  in  which  were  ; 
by  Mrs.  Billington  and  Madame  Grassini.  Here 
brought  forth  the  music  of  the  grand  ballet  i^* 
composed  in  a  style  then  new  to  the  stage,  oni 
energy  and  vivacity  of  pantomimic  music  with  t) 
tened  regularity  of  that  of  the  drama.  From  La 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  gave  his  '  Tamerlan*  at  1 
d6mie  Roy  ale  de  Musi  que  with  great  success.  ] 
was  persuaded  to  reset  Quinault's  *  Castor  ct  Pollu 
nally  composed  by  Rameau.  Gluck  long  before 
clined  this  dangerous  task,  and  Winter  by  underl 
drew  down  on  nimself  a  storm  from  the  admiitf 
antient  master  which  induced  him  to  quit  Franc 
same  work  was  afterwards  performed  in  London 
success. 

In  1814,  the  fiftieth  year  of  Winter's  service  at  t 
of  Bavaria,  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  honour  ol 
hood.  In  the  same  year  he  produced  his  Battle  S} 
with  a  chorus,  in  celebration  of  the  general  pa 
this  had  only  patriotic  motives  to  recommend  it. 
retired  into  privacy ;  but  in  1818  he  unexpected 
peared,  and  made  a  journey  into  the  north  of  C 
accompanied  by  the  celebrated  singer  Madame 
mann,  giving  concerts  in  most  of  the  principal  tov 
then  proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he  directed  the 
ance  of  his  *  Maometto,*  recently  retoucht-d  b}- 1 
which  he  breathed  all  his  youthtul  spirit.     In  ad 


this,  he,  the  following  year,  got  up  m  the 
other  operas.  His  last  work  for  the  stare  was 
piece,  *  Der  Sanger  und  der  Schneider'  (^The  Si 
the  Tailor '),  which  long  continued  a  favourite  on 
man  lyric  theatres.  He  however  continued  cc 
for  the  church  up  to  the  very  period  of  his  deceai 
took  place  at  Munich  in  1825. 

Winters  muse  was  very  prolific.  His  Germai 
pher  gives  a  list  of  nine  masses  and  other  sacn 
forty-one  operas  for  the  theatre,  twelve  for  the 
twelve  symphonies  and  other  instrumental  piec 
sets  of  cantatas,  canzonets,  together  with  niunt 
tached  compositions,  all  of  which  he  produced  1 
before  his  death;  and  to  them  are  to  be  add< 
written  subsequently  to  those  enumerated,  i 
works  do  not  exhibit  much  genius;  but  as  he  adi 
life  his  mind  became  gradually  more  vigorous 
length  developed  a  power  which  entitles  him  to  b 
Tery  high  as  a  composer  for  the  stage  and  for  thi 
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tion.     ]VI»ny  othfr  *piH'i(^j^,  a*  P.  Ptt'urtamj,  btar  eatable 

hvF  p'd  1u  pOi»r«  medidnal  prop^rliciii 

bi,i  fo  b«f  of  an  acUve  kimL 

V\  i.^  Ka,  the  common   name   of  the   irennji 

P^rfJit  •>  WH.    Thi%  iTE'nti*  forms  tbi-  Upv  uf  tbt 

+  :-*-'- ?^' io,v,^',  ,'4  tbp  orti>>r  Krrcace*;  but  Lindr -■  -    •  'i- 

s  tribe  a  tli^tinet  order,  with  the  namt  « 
i    :       ?he  follow iti^  *  ^^  "ariers*— *  Calyx  5  |i 
fistenUinferierr,  <  I  .u^p^'tft.lnntihypoijyno 

decidiion^.  4  or  Tj  I  yith  an  itnbncntrd  :'  j, 

Stamenn  hypojE^'noM>«,  twice  «*  n^m^rotia  m  the  dtviMons 
of  the  corolla;  anthem  l\^T»<-<^rTlH,  nprntnir  tiv  port!?!. 
Ovary  auperior,  4  or  ii*ct?lled,  r  n  hv- 

pogjmotm  dii^k;    i*yk    J,  ((ecUi  :1y  m- 

du,*iate.  Fmit  capsular*  4  or  5-c:ciknl,  d'.  hjwn-Mt,  \vith 
central  placentae.  Seed^j  indefinite,  minutet  witij^rd  ;  e m- 
hryo  mifiiitc,  at  Ihe  ba*e  of  a  fleshy  albutnen/  fLmdley, 
A'aL  SuMt,)  T\w  specie*  arc  lieibiteemis  planiw,  mri*fy 
uiider*Knrub«.  Tlve  ntem  i»  round,  aejd  in  th^?  iVnfrscj'ut 
S]>ecic»  Ji?at^.  The  JcavcAar*'  nfiTipkiand  an*  eifbrr  entire 
or  toothvd,  Tlic  flo^vers  arc  cillitir  solitary  isr  disipoMMl  m 
terminal  raceme*. 

The  hftbit  of  these  plant*  h  rmf  different  5tvm  that  of 
Ericaccw-' ;  they  have  also  xvinj^ed  seed»*  a  minute  cmbn'o, 
and  declinatc  Myleat  all  maikn  of  difyereoce  ivhich  bavo 
indticed  Dr»  lindley  to  plaoc  lliem  in  an  order  jicpHrate 
fro m  Kricac e a*.  M on otropaee i& are diat in tp.) in ti ed  from  \hh 
order  t>y  their  leailess  scaly  sit? m«  and  naraftitieal  habit. 
The  embryo  a! so  i^  at  the  apex  of  the  album^rn  in  Mono- 
lrOpace«*,'whik  it  h  at  itft  baw  in  Fyrolacest^  Pr/irtia 
cff>fty/Ai  forms  a  parsing  link  fmm  PyrolaccfF  to  Mciiofro- 
psicca^ ;  whilst  Toimtea,  in  the  taller  order,  i?*  a  link  in  the 
olber  direction.  There  is  an  appmach  to  an  jndnMnte 
atignjft  15  some  of  I  be  speciei^of  Pymlaccsc,  which  indicato 
an  affiniiy  with  Goodeoiaceae. 

TTie  follow i(ig  Htt:  the  chara^ftem  of  the  genera  belonging 
to  tbi*  order  :— 

Pyrola :  eijyx  Spirit  ot  O-pirted  j  5  petals  ^  10  Hta^ 
mens,  mlii^bOy  Bdhering  at  Ihe  ba*e;  ityfc  ex«crted; 
slicma  fvlobed  ;  capsidc  5-celU'fl,  dehiscing  near  the  baM% 
and  the  nmrgins  of  the  valvcat  connected  by  tomvntum* 

Chtmnphtki:  calyx  Cnloothcd;  5  prf alu  j  10  i*tameii!i ; 
*t  y  1  e  hh  n  x\. ;  at  1  ijni  a  ei^  n  icii)  at  e.  5-iobed  ;  ft )  a  me  i>  In  n\  ipu  • 
late;  capsole^  .5-eetled,  detiiscinifcr  at  the  summit,  and  no 
tomenUim  on  the  niargtos  of  the  valveti. 

hfm^tirs:  calyx  5-p lifted  ;  corxdla  deeply  6*lobed  :  sta- 
men*  n*t  u  rved  ;  s\  i  gm  a  rad  ial  e ;  an  I  h  e  r*  2-homed,  ope  tii  n  pf 
ai  the  bottom  of  each  horn;  eapsok  ^-celkd^ftva^vm^ 
drhi&ctnir  at  the  apex,  and  tmconnecled, 
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Cladofhamruis :  cal>;x  S-parted ;  5  petals ;  10  stamens,  j 
with  anthers  atlnate :  stigma  5-lobed  ;  cajwule  5  or  C-vaived,  | 
and  5  or  B-celled  ;  seeds  small  and  aiillate. 

Galax:  calyx  5-parted ;  5  petals;  stamens  united  into 
a  ten-toothed  tube,  the  alternate  teeth  bearing  anthers, 
the  anthers  1-celled  ;  stigma  entire ;  capsule  3-celled. 

The  species  of  these  s^enera  are  natives  of  Kurope,  Norl  h 
America,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia.  The  following 
species  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  order : — 

Pyrola  rotundifolia^  Round-leaved  Winter-green,  has  the 
stamens  curved  upwards ;  the  style  declinate,  arcuate  at  the 
apex  ;  the  petals  olx)vate  ;  the  segments  of  the  calyx  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  recurved  at  the  apex,  half  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  with  equal  racemes.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America.  It  is  found  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  North  of  England  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  but  it  is  a  rare  plant.  It  has  milk-white  flowers 
and  numerous  leaves,  and  is  the  largest  plant  of  the  germs. 
There  are  four  other  species  of  P>;rola  natives  of  Great 
Britain ;  one  of  these,  P,  unijioroy  is  only  found  in  Scot- 
land. 

Pyrola  aphylla.  Leafless  Winter-green,  has  no  leaves,  the 
scape  is  angular  and  furnished  with  numerous  scales  at  the 
base ;  the  racemes  are  many-flowered ;  the  petals  are 
roundish  and  the  disk  of  the  stigma  is  elongated.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Nootka  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Menzies.  It  is 
remarkable  as  indicating  the  approach  of  the  genus  to  the 
characters  of  Monotropace®.  It  has  globose,  pendulous, 
milk-white  flowers,  and  the  scales  upoii  the  scape  are  of  a 
greenish  colour. 

The  species  of  Pyrola  are  pretty  plants  in  gardens,  but 
they  are  very  difficult  to  cultivate.  They  grow  best  in  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  and  in  a  shady  situation.  Thev 
should  be  surrounded  by  moss  and  covered  with  a  hand- 
glass.   They  may  be  propagated  by  division. 

ChimaphiUi  corymoom  is  the  Pyrola  umbellata  of 
IJnnfBus.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  It  is  a  very  bitter  plant,  and  on  that  account 
has  been  introduced  mto  medicine.  [Chimaphila.]  C, 
nwcuhita  is  a  North  American  species,  and  found  in  sandy 
i>r  gravelly  woods  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas,  and  also  on 
the  north-west  coast.  It  has  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  with 
white  bands  on  the  upper  surface  along  the  nerve  and  veins, 
pl.'iced  opposite,  or  4  in  a  whorl.  The  peduncles  are  downy 
and  from  2  to  3-flowered.  The  Indians  value  this  plant 
liiichly,  and  use  it  medicinally  under  the  name  of  Sivsi- 
^i*ira'  Mr.  Pursh  recommended  a  decoction  of  this  plant 
in  cases  of  hysteria,  and  also  in  scrofulous  diseases. 

MonfSffs  aiid  Cladothamtms  have  each  one  species.  M. 
^^ni/i(h/olia  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  in  alpine  woods.  C.  pymlijlorus  is  a  native 
oi'  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  of  the  island  of 
Sitcha. 

(iahiT  is  a  sronus  of  doubtful  position.  Lindley  places 
it  in  Pyrolaceae  ;  many  botanists  refer  it  to  Saxifragacepp ; 
whiUt  Don  makes  it  the  type  of  a  distinct  order  Galacin»i>, 
and  combines  with  it  the  genus  Francoa,  and  Tetilla 
ijencia  which  constitute  Jussieu's  order  Francoacea*.  Galax 
has  but  one  specit»s,  G.  aphyUn.  It  is  a  small  herbaceous 
plant,  a  native  uf  Virginia.  It  has  naked  scapes,  which 
bear  a  loose  spicate  raceme  of  small  white  flowers  at  the 
ai)ex.  Il  is  a  pretty  plant,  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  may 
be  grown  in  a  peat  soil  in  a  moist  situation,  and  increased 
by  (lividin::  the  loots. 

WINTER A'(JK.li],  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  albuminous  group  of  polypetalons  Exogens.  This 
order  is  characterised  by  possessing  hennaphrodite  or  uni- 
sexual flowers ;  from  2  to  6  sepals,  which  are  sometimes 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ]>etals ;  the  petals  are 
from  two  to  thirty  in  number,  and  when  more  than  five, 
in  sevenil  rows;  the  stamens  are  hypogynous,  shoii,  inde- 
tinite,  and  distinct ;  the  anthei-s  adnale :  the  ovaries  are 
(U'tinite,  arrauijed  in  a  single  whorl,  1-celled,  with  simple 
sessile  stisrmas;  the  fruit  is  either  dry  or  KUC(;ulent,  and 
c()n-is»s  of  a  single  row  of  carpels,  which  are  distinct,  and 
dvhiscent  or  itidchiscent :  the  seeds  are  .solitary  or  numer- 
ous, ami  fitlu'V  with  or  without  an  aril ;  the  embryo  is  very 
small  aiul  s1rait:ht.  and  situated  at  the  base  of  a'fleshy  al- 
bumen. The  oidrr  consists  of  small  trees  or  shiubs,  with 
alternate,  dotted,  coriaceous,  persistent  leaves ;  convolute, 
deciduous  stipules:  and  solitary,  sweet-scented,  brown  or 
chocolate-coloured  flowers. 


Drimys  Chileiuu. 
m,  cutting  wiUi  flowcn  and  leav«f ;  6.  flower  ■epumted  \  c,  oq 

This  order  has  obtained  its  name,  given  it  Iqr  i 
from  JVintera,  the  old  name  of  the  Driwuft  W 
This  name  was  given  in  honour  of  William  \Vinftei^ 
tain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  sailed  round  the  wod 
Sir  Francis  Drake«  It  contains  four  genera,  which  i 
distinguished  : — 

Illicium.  Capsules  disposed  in  a  stellate  fonn,  o 
above ;  1-seeded ;  seeds  snining ;  calyx  compoied 
petal-hke  sepals. 

Temu8,  Carpels  two,  baccate  ;  seeds  with  an  I 
style  single ;  calyx  trifid. 

Drimys.  Carpels  crowded,  baccate,  many-i 
filaments  of  stamens  thickened  at  the  top ;  caljx 
three-parted. 

Tasmatmia.  Carpel  solitary,  membranous,  inddi 
many-seeded ;  calyx  of  three  sepals,  or  three-paitad 

These  genera  constitute  the  section  Illicies  of  tli 
Magnolia'ceae  of  De  Candolle.  They  differ  from  1 
liacea?  in  their  dotted  leaves  and  also  in  their  ai 
qualities.  A.  de  St.  Hilaire  states  that  some  m 
Michelia  have  dotted  leaves,  which  destroys  the  w 
between  these  plants  and  those  belonging  to  Magi|d 
This  order,  though  small,  has  an  extensive  geofq 
nmge.  There  are  about  ten  species,  of  which  two  •■ 
in  New  Holland,  two  in  the  hotter  parts  of  AnM 
in  South  and  two  in  North  America,  one  in  GIhi 
Japan,  and  one  in  New  Zealand.  , , 

The  following  species  of  the  genera  are  WQ| 
notice: —  

Ilficium  Fhridamwf,  the?  Florida  Anib^         I    ' 
from  twenty-seven  to  thiHy  durk  purple  i^ 
ones  oblong  and  the  inner  ones  lancyar&le. 
West  Florida.    The  kave«^  of  thk   p'     \ 
smell  like  anise,  and  the  whole  plant  r. 
which  may  be  obtained  by  distil intior^    *,  ....r.  »    ,  , 
matic  tabte  and  smell,  which  in  the  plant  h  tstmhu 
a  bitter  principle. 

lllicium  antsatum^  Xh^Ch 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  ;     ! 
are  oblong, the  inner  o*ni^9  hi> 
like  the  last,  reaching  abotu      . 
native  of  China  and  Jj      n,  vihcr*:   i 
tivated  in  gardens  as  an  m  anivnt.     i 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Chinese 
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Winwood,  Knt.,  sometime  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaiies  | 
of  State ;  comprehending  likewise  the  negotiations  of  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  Sir  Charles  Comwallis,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 
Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Cottington,  and 
others,  at  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  in  Holland, 
Venice,  &c.  Wherein  the  principal  transactions  of  those 
times  are  faithfully  related,  and  the  policies  and  intrigues 
of  those  Courts  at  large  discovered.  The  whole  digested 
in  an  exact  series  of  time.  By  Edmund  Sawyer,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Esq.,  and  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery.' 
(Biographia  Britannica^  Supplement) 
WINZCT,  or  WINGET,  NINIAN,  a  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tic, is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  Renfrewshire  in  the 
year  1518,  and  to  have  been  educated  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  1551  he  was  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Linlithgow,  and  soon  afterwards,  while  he  continued  in  that 
situation,  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  In  1561,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Reformation,  he 
was  cited  before  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lothians,  to  an- 
swer for  his  religious  opinions,  when,  adhering  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  was  deposed  from 
iiis  office.  In  the  following  year  he  published  *  Ceilane 
Tractatis  for  Reformatioun  of  Doctryne  and  Maneris,  set 
furth  at  the  desyre  and  in  ye  name  of  ye  afflicted  Catholikis, 
of  infeiiour  ordour  of  Clergie,  and  Layit  Men  in  Scotland.' 
Tlie  object  of  this  work  was  one  which  few  attempted  in 
those  days  of  fierce  controversy — an  internal  Reform  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  distinct  from  its  severance 
from  the  papal  authority.  At  a  later  period  in  the  same 
year,  and  after  Knox  had  addi-essed  against  him  some  con- 
troversial arguments  from  the  pulpit,  he  attempted  to  pub- 
lish a  work  called  'The  Last  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  of 
Gode's  Worde  against  the  usurpit  auctoritie  of  Johne 
Knox,  and  his  Caluiniane  brether,  intrudit  Precheouris,' 
&c.,  but  the  Protestants  had  not  made  sufficient  progress 
in  religious  toleration  to  leave  a  free  press  at  the  disposal 
of  their  adversaries,  and  the  copies  of  the  work  were  seized 
in  the  printing-office.  Winzet  himself  made  a  narrow  es- 
cape, and  the  printer  was  imprisoned.  The  only  fragpnent 
of  this  work  which  has  survived  to  the  present  day  is  a 
copy  of  the  first  five  leaves,  preser\'ed  in  the  University 
Library  of  Edinburgh.  Winzet  now  thought  it  prudent  to 
take  refuge  in  Flanders,  and  in  15G3  he  published  at 
Antwerp  *  The  Buke  of  four  scoir  thre  Questions,  touching 
Doctrine,  Ordour,  and  Maneris.'  Tliis  is  a  controversial 
tract,  in  which,  though  complaining  of  the  usage  he  had 
received  from  the  reformers  *  for  denying  only  to  subscrive 
ynir  phantasie  and  factioun  of  faith,'  there  is  an  air  of  gen- 
tleness which  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  author,  and  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
controversial  writings  of  the  times.  Winzet  affected  to 
adhere  to  the  older  style  of  the  Scottish  language.  He 
says  to  Knox,  *  Gif  ze,  throw  curiositie  of  novationis,  hes 
forzct  our  auld  plane  Scottis,  quhilk  zour  mother  lerit  zou, 
in  tymes  cuming  I  sail  wryte  to  you  my  mynd  in  Latin ;' 
yet  Winzet's  own  style  shows  nearly  as  great  a  divergence 
from  the  Scottish  of  a  century  earlier  as  that  of  Knox, 
though  the  latter  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  English 
of  the  sixteenth  centur}'.  In  157(i  Winzet  was  appointed 
abbot  of  the  Scottish  monaster}'  of  St.  James's,  at  Ratis- 
bon.  In  1582  he  published  *  Flagellum  Sectariorum,'  an- 
other controversial  work,  to  which  he  appended  an  attack 
on  the  *  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos '  of  Buchanan,  which 
is  one  of  the  earliest  works  in  which  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry then  in  operation  as  to  religion  was  extended  to 
politics.     Winzet  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  1592, 

(Irving,  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,  i.,  98-101;  Memoir 
prefixed  to  Collection  of  Winzet's  vernacular  Works, 
printed  for  the  Maitland  Club.) 

WIRE  is  metal  elongated  into  the  form  of  a  slender 
cylindrical  rod,  otten  so  fine  as  to  be  rather  comparable 
to  a  thread,  by  the  operation  of  wire-drawing,  which  con- 
sists ill  passing  a  piece  of  ductile  metal  through  a  series  of 
holes,  successively  diminishing  in  diameter,  in  a  hardened 
steel-plate  called  a  draw-plate,  so  as  to  reduce  its  cross- 
section  to  the  size  and  figure  of  the  last  or  smallest  hole, 
increasing  its  length  at  the  same  time  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  thickness  occauoned  by  the  process.  Though 
ordinary  wire  is  cylindrical,  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
wire-drawing  renders  it  available  for  the  formation  of 
slender  rods  of  any  other  required  figure.  An  important 
application  of  the  process  to  the  production  of  other 
forms  is  to  the  manufacture  of  ptnion-wire  for  time- 


keepers. This  is  produced  of  any  required  aie  e 
ber  of  teeth,  and  the  wire  being  cut  to  the  requin 
for  both  pinion  and  axis,  the  teeth  are  ftled  a 
the  portion  used  for  the  latter.  By  this  mean 
may  be  formed  at  much  less  expense  than  by  thi 
process  of  wheel-cutting.  The  grooved  lima  of  i 
frames  form  another  example  of  the  useftil  apd 
the  wire-drawing  process,  tney  being  formed  of  i 
for  the  purpose. 

Beckmann,  in  his  *  History  of  Inventions 
coveries,*  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  the  histor 
drawing,  in  which  he  observes  that,  in  early  tim 
were  probably  beaten  out  with  a  hammer  into  tl 
or  leaves,  which  were  then  divided  into  mal 
means  of  scissors  or  some  other  cutting  instrum 
slips  being  subsequently  rounded  by  a  hammer  a 
as  to  form  threads  or  wires.  In  confirmation  ol 
position,  he  refers  to  the  description  of  the  sseerd 
given  in  the  third  verse  of  the  thirty-ninth  d 
Exodus,  and  to  the  fable  of  Vulcan  forging  a  m 
cate  wire-work  for  Mars  and  Venus,  when  detceti 
illicit  amour.  He  states  distinctly  that  he  dii 
member  a  single  passage  in  any  antient  author 
drawn  wire  is  mentioned,  and  expresses  his  opi 
the  rarity  with  which  works  made  with  threaoi 
are  alluded  to  stren^hens  the  presumption  that 
tients  were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  p 
wire  or  metallic  threads  by  drawing.  He  was  i 
determine  when  this  was  first  attempted,  but  aigi 
an  allusion  to  gold  and  silver  threads  formed  by 
mer  in  Muratori,  that  the  process  was  not  known 
in  the  time  of  Chsrlemagne.  So  long  as  wire  m 
by  the  hammer,  the  artists  of  Numberg,  by  wboi 
fabricated,  were  styled  *  wire-smiths,*  but  subss 
the  introduction  of  the  drawing  process  their  de 
was  changed  to  *  wire-drawers,*  or  'wire-miUeis; 
these  appellations  occur  as  early  as  1351  and  13( 
histories  of  Augsburg  and  Numberg  respective! 
mann  conceives  that  the  invention  of  wire-dnm 
be  assigned  to  the  fourteenth  century.  In  si 
bility  tne  earliest  drawn  wire  was  made  by  hk 
ere  long  a  machine,  impelled  by  water-power, 
pable  of  drawing  wire  without  the  interventioi 
nand,  was  introduced.  Though  the  point  is  not ' 
established,  this  ingenious  machine  appears  to  hi 
first  constructed  at  Numberg  by  a  |)erson  namcc 
who  kept  it  secret  for  some  time,  and  realised  much  i 
the  use  of  it.  Conrad  Celtes,  who  wrote  about  the  j 
relates  these  circumstances,  and  adds  that  the  sa 
dolf  was  induced  to  divulge  the  secret,  whereby! 
censed  his  father  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  ib 
From  mere  conjecture  this  invention  has  been  m 
the  year  1400.  Niirnberg  also  gave  birth  to  mai 
quent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  vine 
of  wire.  The  precious  metals  were  undoubted 
the  first  made  into  wire  ;  and  perhaps  brass  and ; 
not  drawn  until  some  time  after  the  inventioi 
art.  Blanch  iron-wire,  or  white  wire,  is  howe 
tioned  in  a  list  of  manufeictured  articles  the  impo 
which  into  England  was  prohibited  by  an  act  of 
of  Edward  III.,   in  the  year  1463;  and  in  a  ■ 

gassed  in  1484  both  iron  and  latten  wire  are  m 
leckmann  states  that  in  France  iron  wire  is  « 
dArchal,  and  that  this  name  is  supposed  to  con 
person  named  Richard  Archal,  who  was  either  the 
of  the  art  of  making  it,  or  the  first  to  introduce  11 
facture  in  France.  He  adds  that  such  wire  is  oec 
termed  fil  de  Richard,  Nothing  however  is  I 
Archal,  and  Menage  suggests  a  difierent  derivatk 
name. 

Anderson  records,  under  the  year  1565,  the  gr 
patents  to  certain  Dutchmen  or  Germans  for  the 
tion  in  England  of  various  manufactures,  among 
that  of  wire;  and  he  states  that  prior  to  that 
English  iron  wire  appears  to  have  oeen  drawn  b 
strength,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  elsewhere.' 
until  these  foreigners  introduced  the  use  of  a  diaa 
the  quality  of  English  wire  was  so  had  that  no 
used  m  the  country,  as  well  as  ready-made  wooIh 
similar  articles,  was  imported  from  abroad.  1^ 
1630  the  msnuflscture  appears  to  have  made  ran 
that  in  a  proclamation  of  Charles  I.  it  is  aUialei 
manufacture  of  long  standing,  and  one  whidi « 
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1   r^r  •  hfi . 


titttni  to 


inded  ua  J 


iiiMr.    At  thi 

"   i  in  16&7 

IMiiiiitjrjr  6d»i 


WIS  equaJ  in 


\uv  thi*  vrrjr  best  iiTid 

>;  thii  prucfjw  of  ruOing 

iiiui  become  comivioti,  Um  mf^fiiif 

\  aMifi&m  iif  tkif^nm   wm^  or,  wt  m  thr 

iir   by  ^t!»•n^l^l,r  if  ^Hh  Irtf*  bamim^f 

r  .  ■    ."  ■  ■         •,-,*-..■,-  ,,^,,j.^ 

led 
'  or 

■  ■inn 

It  Ml    'jit     i.ijiluu.       iu    Uj.i]     auUiti'Lilllc 

I  n  peculiiwlj^  fonmul  pair  of  pintx*™  in  no  con* 

nfi'^vi--  ?ih  t   I  «rri»wi*h  the  main  ftxlTr 
ry  (t  ^tiat  the  open  jiiwjt  ttd' 

I,  artii  Ihvn  cloiii'.  iimily 

It  IbrciUlv  Uifouxh  tilt* 

FA  1  .  (iHJ I mn  will  oil t* w ;  1 1 1 » r  prc^- 

pou  ;  ;ihcvvtrt^  b<*iri|f  pro  portioned, 

ioa,  tti  tlu'  iorcc  wquimite  Tor  draw irijif  the 

lie  ifi  tilt.*  dmw-pltttu.     Ho  Moan  a*  th<* 

lir;./.  '    '■■  :    .  ./    '^^  th?'  k^vvr  by 

l>n  nun  Uiat  Uhs 

ft   to  jIk   LiJt^    pmit-r'-.  It  fiii*,    thCJr    htlld    of 

tllien  iiE^ftin  advance  to  XW  diAW-pltitc,  to  titkt? 

ir*  *''r-   •■■rijon    of  thr  Tu.^:l   --i,n    trmv    r'»-jw.nt 

Not  win  lity 

iit:fi:c1ivc,      ,  :,  i'fO' 

Ti^-f  fiijlg  of  wire*,  oTi  account  ot  it»  if  iter- 

titcb  nat  only  oi'Cajioii*  losu  of  time  b<?- 

ts  bttt  ai»f!  1  frtdcm  the  wtr^  more 

,  and  kuivcs  upun  it»  at  every  few 

ui  liic  pincen*.     Hwllaiid,  writing  abaut 

iiillhti"]i,4i  Ibiti  contnvancp  ix  now  rartfly  ta 

.  ;U  of  thin  country »  it  remainti 

lis ;  and  %\m  thit  in  Fmnt'ci* 

^^ltt!i^rnJ^^  tinimilaptniHjrs  |fifnt*raUy,  iron 

ij  IV  l4te  period*  ultogitlier  drnwii  by 

'■'&  both  iron  and  stccb  but  rspet^ially 

j?iuvi3  for  the  fimd  dmwini*  by  pawng 

I  rolieri^  tbt*  %%m^  iii  priricipb;  aa  Hio.'st-  re- 

tr  litOP?»  vol.   XI ib^  p.  .'14,  tbouRb  miich 

'  !  With  tht  grciitesst  aceuracy.     The  roilert 

_^  ^      '  art?  ^eneniMy  at  least  seven  Dr  eight 

Breler,  and  are  namHimcs  mnde  to  perform 

\\f}  A  mimitc.     A  bar  of  steel  tbirty  inches 

'      ►  rednesst  la  passed   bcs 

^  fOl«.  jinceessivelv  dimiimb- 

iM"*  111  icv*,  mcinii  minute,  ami  ifi  there  by 

twenty  to  thirty  feet.    As  it  wonJd  be 

fwiient  to  pftiw  the  rod  bai:k  between 

J  Otdi»r  that  it  nuETlit  ulwiLysi  enter  the  gmnvex 

df«etiiMi    ilt^et*  roll  era  are  iiatd,  pkced  one 

e  otb^r,  ^  ttu*  wirv  hiti  ptu^ied  in  one 

botvecin  th  .  ]iL^r  rollent,  it  may  pmu  back 

pOtfite  di/t>f>liim  Ufl%ie«n  the  two  bwir  roller*^ajjd 

>>ilittf»foi(lMi|g  v^  low  of  time,  hesii,  or  labgur 


ate  i*  UMially  fofiij' 

'  liei  )on|f  and  .' 

curtiialier,  nudflAiiwr' 
ren#Ij  i^ith  it'Timil  eon- 


i  t*irm'  by 
TVr''  31  rt 


tiaiid  Of  bur  of 

Iki'il   thirl.. 


vviitfp 


Bide.     It 

tbo    '/Kri-,. . 

of  t; 

wire  dmwn  tlirougii  tbci 
pTilargrd  l>y  nae,  their  hu 
mt'rinic,  and  then  rc*fip<'iual  to  tbw  prot- 

mesifiM  nfst  lonr  t-itpnr  nt-udJe  cnflvd   n  ; 
ijf  rrr.'  .       .      Ka'i  bi?i!U  ciirrifU  tu 

perl'  n  in  tbiii  foyiitf)'  ;     r 

Wiir  i»rrTK[|  'J'-,  ".         '       li  AiOtd  Yoi  1. 

Mlver.     or  thi  l:  llicm  u 

IKSeOUnt    haw    bnn     ^.MJinvuiii     ^i      M.     Dvi    ^ 

direction*   are  i^ivefi  ni  leuglb'by  Hnllanr 

con>ij^l  iKf  a 

■;,    '    .■■*'•  '     .'ii'S  broad  imd  u'lf  jn 

t^oveted  on  ofie  lidv  with  a  \ery  h»n} 
potin,  \\hi<:h  vmimU  *y^  irAi^tnpnh  ufiii 
with  the  hammerr  and  mixed  with  pitHL*  ui  v^i 
rhnrcnab     Ttic  bmken  iron  and  rhiiiCi^al  ar^i  r 
beat   tintti   tJiey  are   fuH'd  into  &  kitiJ 
b*  Jtted  or  t\\M'd  ten  or  twelve  time»,  an. 
witli  tbe  tong»  btHwei-'it  ejich  heatinif .     ii\  t  : 

eaj^t-iroii  rt*  eonverti'd  into  a  kind  ofhteel,  \%-' 
yieldinjf  to  the  action  of  the?  hammer  and  lli.  ■ 
hy  which  the  hoJei  are  enlargi^d  and  formed.  < 
the  wroijght-iron  bar  it*  bammered  loiiiunuwLJ  i, ...,_., 
and  covered,  to  tbe  d«pth  of  about  half  an  inch,  with  pjeee* 
of  the  prepar<?d  pot  in  ;  tlie  whole  i%  tijen  ^vrappt^d  tip  in  a 
eoarac  cloth,  which  htui  been  previonjily  dipped  ui  rby  and 
water  niixe^d  to  the  eon*isilency  of  cream,  and  finally  put 
in  ttie  t'or^e,  Beii^j^  more  fuhible  I  ban  the  wmuj^tit-irorii 
th<t  potin  IN  th(*  f^ifnt  to  melt ;  aoil  n^inoon  as  it  hrgmsi  to  do 
ao,  trie  pkte  ii  wiUidrawti  from  tbe  ftru  and  i*ehlly  bum* 
mered  ;  and  the  heaiingand  hammerinj?  are  repeated  alter* 
natetv  until  the  nnioi  of  the  twa  nieia3«  ia  compUto,  afler 
wbien  ilry  powdered  clay  ia  thrown  uptm  Uie  plutt?,  for 
the  purpose,  itia  said,  of  aoflenirig  the  pot  in.  The  pljtte  is 
iubyeqnenlly  itheated,  and  extended  l>y  hammering  to  •] 
double  ita  original  length;  the  tiarder  niii:il  luirM-  -.n  5i;-r. 
fectiy  unit e d  w  1th  tbe  oi  he r  as  t o  form  a  r  i 
it ;  and  while  tbe  t>ar  remains  hot  the  li 
punching*  For  this  opera tion  the  b«ir  is  tour  Simes  ticutecf, 
and  a^er  each  reheating  a  finer  piHich  i»  employed,  ao  kk» 
to  make  the  holes  taper.  The  hoi  en  arc  formed  tVoni  the 
wrought*iron  Ride  ot  the  bar,  aitd  are  not  earried  completely 
throvigh  by  the  plate-maker;  the  completion  of  th*  holes 
being  pert ormed  with  iiharp  ptmehea  when  the  phUe  ii 
cold,  by  the  wire-dmwer  himself.  In  eompletinj^the  holeJs 
cjvre  nhonld  be  taken  to  tnik@  them  timelier  and  s>miilh'r  by 
regular  tind  almost  imperceptible  gmdjitiont*,  m  that  the 
wire  im^y  liot  have  to  be  reduced  ton  mn<?h  l^y  any  one 
drawing.  Another  mode  of  piu.lLjcjnir  drnw-phite;!,  prae- 
!i3t*d  Jit  on*  of  tlut;  principal  v  : iictr/ri*'H  in  Fr&noe, 

that  of  the  Me*sn*.  Moueliel.  i'  in  t lie  department 

ofl'Orne,  i*  by  arranjfinif  xviMiiJ  pieces  of  wrought -iron 
in  ttie  form  of  a  bo v  wlltiout  a  tid,  and  filling  (tie  cavity 
with  eH»t^teeb  The  whole  i«  then  covered  with  a  biting 
of  clay»  b«citc4  unlil  tbia  sled  btjfh^  lo  melt,  and  worked 
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vith  a  hammer  in  a  similar  way  to  that  above  described.  ; 
When  draw-plates  have  been  hammered  up  several  times, 
to  reduce  holes  worn  too  large  by  use,  they  become  so 
hard  as  to  require  annealing.  After  eveiy  precaution  has 
been  observed,  draw-plates  will  vary  somewhat  in  haitl- 
ness  ;  but  those  which  are  too  soft  for  drawing  iron  wire 
may  be  used  for  brass,  while  the  veiy  hardest  are  reserved 
tor  steel  wire. 

In  (hawing  wire  by  hand  the  draw-plate  is  laid  against 
two  upright  pillars  fixed  on  a  bench  or  table,  and,  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  wire  to  be  drawn  being  so  reduced  as  to 
enable  it  readily  to  pass  through  the  hole,  a  small  portion 
is  drawn  through  by  a  lever  apparatus  which  resembles  in 
its  operation  the  machine  for  ripping  or  ruvipling,  before 
described.  When  a  si.fficient  length  of  wire  has  thus  been 
brought  through  the  plate,  it  is  secured  to  a  conical  or 
cylindrical  drum,  which  is  mounted  upon  a  vertical  axis 
opposite  to  the  hole  in  the  draw-plate.  The  workman 
then  takes  in  one  hand  the  coil  of  thick  wire  to  be  reduced, 
and  in  the  other  a  lever  handle  attached  to  the  drum  ;  and 
wliile  he  turns  the  drum  so  as  to  wind  the  wire  upon  its 
circumference,  and  consequently  to  draw  it  through  the 
plate,  he  imparts  a  kind  of  twist  to  the  wire  which  enters 
the  plate,  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  hand  in  v/hich  the 
coil  IS  supported.  In  drawing  coarse  wire,  which  requires 
considerable  power,  the  workman  walks  round  the  bench 
at  each  revolution  of  the  drum,  carrying  the  lever  round 
with  him ;  but  for  finer  wire  the  ai)paratus  is  much  lighter, 
and  requires  very  little  labour.  In  factories  where  inani- 
mate power  is  used  the  winding-cylinders  are  turned  by 
bevil-gearing  underneath  the  bench,  a!id  the  coil  of  un- 
drawn wire  is  placed  on  a  reel.  Tliis  apparatus  is  accom- 
panied by  an  ingenious  contrivance  which  allows  the  drum 
to  fall  out  of  connection  with  the  gearing,  and  consequently 
to  cease  to  revolve,  as  soon  as  the  piece  of  wire  is  drawn 
completely  throuifh  the  plate.  In  some  cases,  a.s  for  pinion- 
wire,  which  would  be  injured  by  winding  upon  a  drum, 
wire  is  drawn  upon  a  long  draw-benrh  in  a  Mtrai^ht  line, 
the  power,  which  is  equalised  by  the  use  of  a  fly-wheel, 
being  applied  to  a  winch-handle  which,  by  means  of  spur- 
gear,  impaits  motion  to  an  horizontal  rack. 

Between  the  repeated  drawings  which  are  necessary  to 
reduce  wire,  especially  of  the  iiner  or  smaller  sizes,  to  tlie 
required  degree  of  tenuity,  it  is  necessar)'  freciuently  to 
lieat  and  anneal  it,  by  which  proce>ses  the  librous  cha- 
racter imparted  by  the  drawing  is  in  some  degree  uMUOVcd 
before  a  fresh  ext'ensio!i  takes  piato.  The  annealing-oven 
should  be  >o  contrived  as  to  avoid  oxidation  ils  much  a^ 
possible,  and  to  heat  all  sizes  of  wire  \\'\\\\  tolerable  uni- 
fornuty,  the  thickest  being  placed  in  ^uch  a  situation  as  to 
receive  mo;>t  heJit  ;  and  alter  leaving  it  the  wire  must  be 
scoured  or  v.ashed  to  free  it  from  whatever  oxide  may  have 
formed  upon  its  surface.  An  improved  furnace  for  this 
operation,  contrived  by  the  Messrs.  Mouchel,  is  described 
by  Holland.  In  order  more  perfectly  to  remove  the  oxide 
'.which,  if  left  on  the  surface,  not  only  impairs  the  appear- 
ance and  the  strength  of  the  wire,  but  also  injuies  the 
draw-plate,  the  coil  of  wire  is  sometimes  immei-sed  in 
stareh-watL-r  or  stale  beer-grounds  during  the  operation  of 
di-awing.  A  curious  and  important  discovery  was  made 
some  \  i-ai-s  MUce  at  an  eminent  wire-manufactory,  where, 
in  oidi-r  to  heat  the  acid  liquor  in  which  the  annealed 
wire  was  steeped,  some  ine:ot^  of  brass  which  haptH'ued  to 
be  at  hand  were  made  red-hot  and  (juenched  in  it.  It  was 
sub^e(iuently  found  that,  ouinic  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  thi'  l)ra>s,  the  iron  wire  had  become  coated  with  a 
thin  lihn  of  copper,  which  greatly  facilitated  its  passage 
through  the  diaw-plate,  acting,  it  would  appear,  like  a 
lubiicating  medium.  So  important  was  the  ailvantnge 
gained,  that  the  practice  has  been  universally  adopted  ni 
that  factory  of  using  a  weak  solution  of  copper  in  the  acid 
liquor  in  which  iron  or  steel  wire  is  washed.  The  tihn  of 
coppc'r  is  entirely  removed  by  the  la&t  annealing  pn.H-ess. 
The  operation  of  drawing  is  also  facilitated  by  the  fii-v 
use  of  irrease,  or,  for  the  liner  de»ciiptions  of  wire,  wax, 
to  lubricate  the  wire  as  it  ])asses  throuirli  t^^?  plate.  The 
repeated  annealings  of  'teei-wire  would  depiive  it  of  too 
much  of  it^  caibon,  but  for  the  practice,  which  is  not  pur- 
bued  with  iron  wire,  of  surrounaing  it  with  charcoal -dust 
while  in  the  furnace.  The  rapidity  of  the  drawing  process 
must  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  metal,  the  hardest  steel 
wire  re(piiring  the  slowest  motion ;  but  as  each  successive 
drawing  increases  tlie  iibrous  or  filamentoutt  character  of 


the  nie^al,  the  rapidity  of  the  extension  may  be  \ 
creased  as  the  wire  becomes  more  and  more  aV 
Dr.  Ure  states  that  iron  and  brass  wires  0*3  of  a 
diameter  will  bear  drawing  at  the  rate  of  12  to 
per  second;  but  that  when  reduced  to  0*025,  < 
an  inch,  they  may  be  extended  at  the  rate  of 
inches  per  second ;  while  finer  wire  of  silver  ai 
may  be  drawn  out  from  60  to  70  inches  in  a  secc 
Even  when  made  with  the  greatest  possible 
holes  of  iron  or  steel  draw-plates  will  enlarge 
with  wear  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  draw 
great  length  of  wire  perfectly  uniform  in  thick 
remedy  this,  Mr.  Brockedon  obtained  a  patent  ii 
making  draw-plates  the  holes  of  which  consist  of 
or  other  hard  precious  stones.    Dr.  Ure  states  th 

Elate  of  this  kind  mounted  with  a  ruby,  pierc* 
ole  0'0033  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  silver  wire 
long  has  been  drawn  so  perfectly  uniform,  thai 
ference  could  be  detected  either  by  weighing  jm 
equal  length  or  by  measuring  with  a  micrometer. 
Dr.  Wollaston  communicated  to  the  Royal  & 
the  year  1813,  a  method  of  drawing  wire  of 
tenuity,  suitable  for  use  in  telescopes.  Tliis  he 
plished,  in  the  first  instance,  by  boring  or  drilling 
silver,  longitudinally,  with  a  hole  one-tenth  of 
diameter,  and  then  filling  it  with  gold.  The  « 
bar  being  drawn  into  wire  ^\\\  or  -j^Wx  of  an  inc 
meter,  the  silver  was  afterwards  dissolved  in  heat 
acid,  leaving  a  perfect  gold  wire  ^\\\  or  isbthiH 
in  diameter.  Finding  the  o])ei'ation  of  driliiiu;  \ 
rod  very  troublesome^  he  subsecpiently  drew  pliti 
and  cast  the  silver  round  it,  treating  the  compour 
before.  The  extreme  ductility  of  the  precious  o 
still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  manufacture 
is  commonly  known  as  gold  wire,  but  w  hich  is  leall; 
of  silver  gilt ;  actual  gold  wire  being  made  only  for 
work  and  a  few  other  purposes.  In  the  onlinan- 
making  gold  wire  a  silver  rod  al)0ut  an  inch 
covered  with  leaf-gold,  and  then  extended  to  the 
tenuity  by  successive  drawings  and  annealings: 
portion  of  gold  allowed  to  a  pound  of  silver  beinc 
more  than  140  grains,  and  sometimes  as  little  a»  I(JL 
Fine  gold  wire  is  used  for  wrapping  or  twislinj 
thread  to  form  gold  thread  ;  a!id  ils  beauty  is  en 
creased,  while  it  is  ennbled  to  cover  a  larger  sui 
flattening  it  between  i:i»ii>lu'd  steel  i«)llen>. 

For  making  needles,  cards  tor  the  woollen  an 
manufacture,  and  varitus  other  articles  nuo  wtiic 
fabricated,  it  i^  necessaiy  to  reniose  the  cur^atu 
it  receives  by  being  wound  u]>on  the  cylindrical  u 
drum  above  alluded  to.  Thi>  is  done  Fiy  draw  ins 
between  nins  iixed  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  *o  arr 
to  bend  the  wire  into  a  wavy  line,  the  flexures  i 
irradually  diminish  until  they'disappear  altogether 
the  wire  ]>eifectly  straight.  The  size  of  wire  is  c< 
measured  by  means  of  a  gauge  which  consiM>  oil 
steel  with  a  series  of  deep  notches  or  slits  at  ei 
varyiuiT  sliirlilly  from  each  other  in  width,  and  n 
accoixling  to  the  number  jjiven  to  wire  i>f  corre 
size.  An  ingenious  kind  of  gauire  for  >howinst 
diameter  of  wire  is  represented  in  Hollands  wiuk.c 
of  two  straii^ht  steel  ruleis  fixed  toirether  with  ih 
in  cimtact  at  one  end,  but  separated  about  half  a 
the  other  end,  where  a  cross-jiiece  serves  to  conni 
The  narrow  triangular  s]>ace  thus  leil  between  t 
of  the  rulers  will  receive  a  wire  of  any  sue  not  e: 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  a  seiies  of  equal 
marked  along  the  edtrc  of  »>ne  rider  will  afiord  t 
means  of  a>certainiug  the  diameter  of  the  wire, 
large  or  small. 

Among  the  many  uses  to  which  wire   is  app 

manufacture  of  wirt»-gauze  or  cloth  i^  peculiarly  mt 

Heckmann,  in  that  |)art   of  his  *  Histui  y  of  Im 

which  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  knittiuij  nets  ai 

iiiifsivol,  iv.,  pp.  30i),  310,  English  edition  of  li 

presses  an  opinion  that  the  art  ot  knittmc  with 

may  have  oriirinated  in  an  attempt  tit  imitate  « 

some  of  the  increnious  and  beautiful  wiro  net-work 

'  employed  for  screens;  and  he  alludes  to  someTer) 

.  cimeiisof  wire  net-work  plaited  or  woven  in  so  ein 

I  ingenious  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  the  tradition 

artists  who  made  them  were  enabled  by  infermi  i 

,  accomplish  that  which  appears  too  difficult  foi 
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and  on  the  north  by  gentle  eminences  covered  ^^th  vines, 
protected  from  the    bleak   winds  by  the  lofty  wooded 
mountains  beyond.     In  the  immediate  vicinity   of  the 
town  there  are  productive  gardens  and  orchards,  and  on 
every  side  neat  farmhouses  and  villages.    Wisbaden  is  an 
open  and  constantly  improving  town,  and  has  broad  and 
well-paved  streets.    This  place  owes  its  prosperity  and  its 
name,  *  Baden,'  to  the  celebrated  hot  springs,  which  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  are  spoken  of  by  Pliny  the 
Elder,  who  says, '  Sunt   et  Mattiaci  in  Germania  lontes 
calidi,  quorum  haustus  triduo  fervet.'    (Nat.  Hist,,  xxxi. 
2.)    There  are  in  all  fourteen  warm  and  two  cold  mineral 
springs.    The  warmest  spring,  which  is  called  the  Koch- 
brunnen, ».  e.  the  *  boiling  spring,'  has  a  temperature  of 
156®  FfJir.    ITie  water  is  used  both  for  bathing  and  drink- 
ing :  the  town  has  only  one  spring  of  water  fit  for  drink- 
ing ;  all  the  others  are  brackish.    There  are  twenty-five 
pnvate  bathing-houses  and  two  public  ones,  the  hospital 
baths,  and  the  city  bath.    The  present  palace  was  built  by 
John  Louis,  duke  of  Nassau,  towards  tne  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  it  contains  a  library  of  27,000  volumes. 
The  town-hall  is  worthy  of  notice  for  some  carvings  in 
wood  and  other  ornaments.    The  new  Kur  Saal,  built  in 
1800,  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  350  feet  in  front,  and  170 
feet  deep.    It  contains  a  splendid  saloon,  127  feet  long  and 
^  broaa,  which  has  a  gallery  supported  by  twenty-eight 
pillars  and  four  pilasters  of  marble  found  in  the  countiy. 
The  daily  table-a'h5te  is  served  in  the  saloon,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  ball  and  assembly  room.    The  gaming-room  is 
on  the  right,  and  the  supper-rooms  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
saloon.    Another  building,  which  'deserves  notice  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  handsomest  in  the  town,  is  the  hdtel  called 
the  Vier  Jahreszeiten,  which  has  a  frontaee  of  210  feet,  and 
contains  144  apartments,  with  a  large  and  splendid  saloon, 
and  good  baths.    To  these  we  may  add  the  duke's  palace, 
the  barracks  for  800  men,  the  new  school,  the  new  theatre, 
and  the  little  palace,  in  which  there  is  a  public  library  of 
60,000  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities,  Roman  coins, 
and  inscriptions,  mostly  dug  up  in  the  town  and  environs ; 
for  the  Romans  had  a  station  here,  and  there  are  still  some 
remains  of  the  fort  built  by  Drusus,  and  Roman  baths 
and  sepulchres  have  been  discovered.    ITiere  are  also,  in 
the  neighbourhood  fragments  of  a  wall  from   15  to  20 
feet  high,  faced  with  masonry,  and  called  Heidenmauer. 
i.  e.  the  *  heathen  wall.*    There  are  several  useful  public 
institutions,  such  as  a  school  for  drawing,  mathematics,  and 
civil  architecture,  an  antiquarian  society,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  house  of  correction.    The  town  has  one  Lutheran, 
one  Calvinist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church.   The  in- 
habitants, said  to  be  now  10,000,  have  some  manufactures, 
but  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  offices  of  the  duchy,  the  garrison,  the  baths, 
which  are  annually  visited  by  12,000  to  15,000  strangers, 
by  agriculture,  and  the   cultivation  o£  their  gardens  and 
vineyards. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon  ;  Murray,  Handbook 
of  Northern  Germany ;  Head,  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen 
of  Nassau ;  Hassel ;  Stein;  Horschelmann.) 

WISBECH,  a  municipal  borough  and  seaport,  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  in  the  division  of  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  hundred  of  Wisbech,  90  miles  north  by  east  from  Lon- 
don, in  52°  42'  N.  lat.  and  l/  E.  long. 

The  town  is  situated  in  tJie  flat  district  of  the  Fens, 
chiefly  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Nene.  The  town 
is  about  7  miles  from  the  embankment  of  the  Wash  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  King's  Lynn  to  Sutton.  The 
present  bridge  of  stone,  which  connects  the  two  parts  of 
the  town,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  1800/.,  in 
the  place  of  a  wooden  one  which  was  destroyed  in  1758. 
It  has  only  one  arch  of  72  feet  span.  The  road-way  is  so 
narrow  as  not  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass,  and  the 
descent  from  the  centre  so  steep  that  accidents  frequently 
occur  from  the  difficulty  of  checking  the  rapid  movement 
of  vehicles  when  heavily  laden.  The  town  itself  has  a  neat 
and  uniform  appearance ;  the  houses  are  tolerably  good, 
the  streets  are  clean  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  a  hand- 
some circus,  which  was  constructed  in  18 1(^  occupies  the 
space  on  which  the  castle  of  Wisbech  formerly  stood.  The 
surrounding  country  is  exceedingly  bare  of  trees.  The 
markets  both  for  meat  and  vegetables  are  well  supplied. 
In  dry  seasons  however  water  for  domestic  use  is  very 
ticanty  and  bad,  the  best  being  often  rain-water  collected 
in  cisterns  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 


The  Com  Exchange,  or  Exchange  lUl,  mm 
the  corporation  in  1811,  for  the  ftccommoiUt 
merchants  and  farmers  on  the  mftrket-day,  bi 
not  find  it  to  answer  their  purpose,  and  oeMil 
1831  it  was  inclosed  bv  the  capital  buigoMi 
verted  into  a  room  for  lectures,  conecita*  and  i 
poses,  the  rooms  above  being  used  aa  billiard 
news-rooms.  At  the  back  of  the  Com-Ezc 
large  plot  of  ground  used  as  a  cattle-market. 

The  New  Town-Hall  was  built  in  1801  on  tl 
building  called  *The  Firkin  Cro6&»'  which  waa 
market,  the  town  having  formerly  had  a  o 
trade  in  butter,  but  the  land  in  the  neiglib 
now  nearly  all  under  tillage,  and  the  binlci 
ceased.  The  lower  part  of  the  Town-Hall  ia  t 
market ;  one  division  of  the  upper  part  ia  t 
house,  and  the  other  division  is  tne  council-clai 
burgesses. 

The  House  of  Correction  was  built  in  1807. 
tread-wheel  erected  at  an  expense  of  GOO/^  «l 
as  a  flour-mill ;  the  {irisoners  are  generally  aboi 
sessions-house,  or  shire-hall,  is  part  of  the  mm 
and  in  it  the  Lammas  assizes  and  MidsumoM 
phany  sessions  are  held.  The  workhouse  w. 
1722,  and  cost  about  2000/.  A  union  workhooi 
since  built,  which,  when  the  population  retun 
were  given  in,  contained  154  persons. 

The  market-place  occupies  a  large  piece  ol 
the  centre  of  the  town,  fn  1811  it  was  paved ' 
shire  slabs  at  an  expense  of  1170/.  The  puliU 
short  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  bi 
river,  are  small,  but  neatly  constructed. 

St.  Peter's  Church  is  a  large  and  antient  bui] 
a  tower  detached  from  the  body.  The  ehambc 
porch  is  used  as  a  public  library.  St.  Peter's  is  i 
which,  with  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary,  is  of  the  aw 
of  1779/. :  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Ely. 
Chapel,  which  is  a  perpetual  curacy  under  trai 
the  annual  value  of  200/.  There  is  a  Geom 
Chapel,  a  Baptist  Chapel,  a  Methodist  GfaspeL 
penaent  Chapel,  and  places  of  worship  fo  Uniti 
Quakers.  A  neat  cemetery  has  been  reoenOy  fa 
opened. 

The  free  grammar-school  was  established  ia 
charter  of  Edward  VI.  Two  scholarships  for 
College,  Cambridge,  were  attached  to  it,  but  the  f 
misapplied  for  many  years,  till  in  1765  the  e 
were  compelled  by  proceedings  in  Chancenr 
them  to  ttie  purposes  of  tlie  founder.  A  chsi 
for  boys  and  another  for  girls  were  established  si 
There  are  several  public  charities  in  AVisbed 
which  were  under  the  management  of  the  coipo 
are  now  under  trustees,  according  to  the  rcgulst 
Municipal  Corporations  Act. 

There  is  a  canal  between  \Visbech  and  Out? 
was  completed  in  1792:  it  connects  the  Neo 
Ouse.  Considei-able  sums  have  lately  been  ei 
makinp:  new  sluices  and  repairing  old  ones. 

Tlie  navigation  of  the  Nene  to  Wisbech  hti! 
become  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the 
tion  of  mud  and  sand ;  but  by  cuts  and  other  ir 
recently  been  much  improved.  The  mills  i 
used  to  force  the  water  to  tlie  sea  are  no  long 
and  vessels  can  arrive  at  the  quay  of  the  port  n 
material  impediment.  The  vessels  belonging  t 
in  1842  were  22  under  50  ton?,  of  the  total  buil 
tons,  and  5G  above  50  tons,  of  the  total  bnrtiM 
tons.  Thei-e  are  two  steamers,  under  50  tons  bo 
1841  the  number  of  vessels  which  sailed  cosst 
the  port  were  840,  total  39,317  tons:  the  nun 
entered  the  port  were  1024,  total  62,401  tons.  1 
British  and  16  foreign  vessels,  total  4674 1ons,et 
bech  from  foreign  ports ;  1  British  and  3  foreiffi 
tons,  sailed  for  foreign  ports.  There  is  no  cok 
In  1840  the  gross  receipt  of  customs*  duty  wasC 
The  corporation,  pre\'ious  to  the  MrniicipalU 
consisted  of  ten  capital  burgesses  and  40«.  I 
who  were  householders  in  the  town.  The  bufg 
elected  by  the  household  freeholders.  "The  wlx 
of  the  corporation,  including  the  burgessesTin 
280,  and  the  total  population  of  the  boroudi 
The  governing  charter  was  21  Chas.  II.  By  & 
lleform  Act  Wisbech  was  divided  into  2  w» 
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landii  hccome  [,.,<..    ,„m.*,h  ,1...-.  ..»i.a   iJi^jrt.*  extenfiw,  6.n\l 
id  the  iainuitliute  vicuuty  uV  that  tltnit  the  country  appii&n 
to  ronnv^t  aJi'tviftt  entirely  of  twnmiiK.  irnaiTaiifr.'*.  uud  hl^+f* 
mint  ptjola.     The  swamps  ha 
nette.  and  larch,  and  wnoe  jn 

in  fNome  p1ae(?%  rendered  aSmi»iL  mipetuHtaLte  by  a  proln^ 
itian  uf  unden.vai3d.  The  la)tL**of  ihi*  rei?iuu  are  exccj^tJ* 
in;^ly  nnmeroui^  and  thronged  with  iblandM^  Fr«ini  tjiis 
watet^hed  the  biokiin  and  rocky  cnujttry  tJc*sicehd*  rather* 
rapidly  towards  tin?  northern  t«h ore  I     '         '  '      ^ 

it  terminate!*  in  precipttons  cMtf^  \ 

aOll  to  4tKl  feet*  Tht.»  eunntrv  eijit1ji;kjjjun  ita  mv  m-uiui.  m 
shorts  of  Lake  Superior  is*  httli-  known.  When  «ei*n  fi^oni 
the  lake  it  rises  in  the  immediate  \icimly  of  the  iduwca 
into  chffe,  from  100  I0  40t>  feet  above  the  water.  TheKe 
cliffs  are  veiy  nleep,  and  citlicT  haic  or  only  cnvrrrd  with 
bw  bufihea.  Forei*t  tree*  rarely  oecnr,  except  in  Xhv  dt^ 
preisions  formed  by  ttie  outleU  of  tha  rivers  or  in  the 
recesses  of  iiome  hayit.  lite  nyt*T%  generally  foim  eataraeta 
at  a  short  distance  above  their  month«. 

The  conntrj'  surroundinj?  Ihc  lak^a,  w^hojie  united  waier* 
coHisUtiite  the  moJ^t  remde  iL-ed^r  of  llitJ  jMiieiiiEippi,  con<dNb» 
of  a  aucceusion  of  swatnps,  and  of  «andv      '  :  uwn 

v^itli  pin«%And  in  mime  parti  there  are<^  uihs 

v:*^:  •'.    rtnly vegetation,  Itdoesnat«eenii»L  i^i  n.Mi^.ilmn, 
nn»  Id  tie  game.     Below  the  Fall*  of  Packagama 

*,  -i:  X,  laL>  the  country  contig^uonis  to  the  banks  aft  he 
nveriiaUuviah  and  well  timbered  with  pine^  hemloek^and 
other  kindn  of  trees.  At  aome  distance  below  the  fall* 
t he^^ver  piuaics  t hrough  an  im mera*  cj"prea»  »w am p .  South 
of  this  tiwamp,  which  b  ealWd  Tame  rack  S*minp,  the  eoun* 
iry  along  the  river  pr4!»*eiil!i  &  tlrtary  aspect  of  high  barren 
knob*  covered  with  dead  or  fallen  pine  timber;  only  in  a 
few  places  there  are  ridge>i  of  yellow  or  pilcli  pine,  and 
there  oecnr  oera*iinnaUy  in  tbL'Vimmcdiat«  vicimtv  of  tha 
riveritmaU  botiomit  overgrown  with  hT«&.tri!e»,  alia,  nak, 
atid  aiiii.  The  MiK^ii^oiippi  i«  here  a  e-mail  river»  Howing 
through  a  low  countrv,    in  approaching  Ihe  mouth  of  tht 
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Sad  River  and  the  Big  Rapids  the  country  changes  into  a 
fine  prairie  with  groves  of  pine  on  the  edges  of  the  banks, 
and  occasionally  a  small  bottom  of  oak,  ash,  and  maple. 
The  soil,  which  farther  north  is  sandy,  has  here  more  con- 
sistence, and  it  is  supposed  that  it  would  produce  small 
grain  in  abundance ;  the  bottoms  are  rich  and  fit  for  com 
and  hemp.  Below  the  Big  Rapids  the  woods  are  still  more 
extensive,  but  in  approaching  St.  Anthony's  Falls  the  coun- 
try is  either  entirely  barren  or  a  prairie  with  scarcely  any 
timber,  except  some  scrub  oak.  The  bottoms  are  veiy 
small. 

After  descending  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  Missis- 
sippi enters  a  region  of  limestone.  It  runs  in  a  bottom, 
which  below  Lake  Pepin  widens  from  4  to  12  miles. 
This  bottom  is  uniformly  bounded  by  limestone  clifft, 
which  are  generally  abrupt  and  often  precipitous.  Within 
the  bottoms,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Pepin,  iso- 
lated hills  and  knobs  of  considerable  magnitude  based  upon 
horizontal  strata  of  rock  and  towering  to  various  heigfhts 
are  frequently  met  with.  The  valley  consists  of  prairie 
and  woodlands  alternating;  the  former  are  usually  elevated 
above  the  reach  of  floods  and  are  richly  covered  with  herb- 
age and  flowers ;  while  the  latter  sustain  a  heavy  growth  of 
trees,  but  the  greater  part  is  inundated  in  flood  time.  The 
cliffs  bounding  this  fine  valley  are  of  different  heights. 
Above  lAke  Pepin  they  vary  between  100  to  200  feet,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  they  attain  from  300  to  500  feet,  and  be- 
low it  they  rise  to  700  or  800  feet  over  the  surface  of  the 
river.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River  they 
sink  again  to  600  feet,  and  south  of  it  they  are  still  lower. 
These  high  lands  are  intersected  by  deep  and  numerous 
rivers  and  watercourses,  which  give  to  that  part  of  the 
country  a  hilly  and  broken  aspect.  At  the  back  of  them 
the  country  is  diversified  by  hflls  and  valleys;  the  hills  are 
high  and  nigged,  and  contain  timber ;  the  valleys  often  pre- 
sent extensive  flats,  abounding  in  lakes,  swamps,  and 
ponds.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  vegetation  not  vigorous ; 
the  trees  do  not  attain  flieir  foil  growth.  This  country  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which,  near  44® 
N.  lat.,  is  called  the  Ocooch  and  Smokey  Mountains,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior,  Porcupine  Hills  or  Wis- 
consin Mountains.  Their  altitude  is  estimated  at  1200 
feet  above  the  common  level,  or  about  2000  feet  above 
tide-water.  This  hilly  region  lies  near  90**  W.  lone.,  and  there 
originate  the  head-watera  of  a  great  number  of  rivers  and 
numerous  lakes.  The  country  east  of  this  ridge  is  less 
broken  and  rugged,  the  soil  is  less  sandy,  the  vegetation 
more  luxuriant  and  the  forest  trees  attain  a  more  stately 
growth.  Large  tracts  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin  are  con- 
sidered fit  for  cultivation.  The  forests  on  the  Ocooch  and 
Wisconsin  Mountains  consist  chiefly  of  yellow  pine,  pitch 
pine,  and  white  pine  of  excellent  quality,  but  white  birch, 
white  cedar,  spruce,  and  juniper  are  also  common. 

The  best  known  portion  of  Wisconsin  is  that  which  lies 
contiguous  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  country  between 
the  southern  boundary  and  the  Wisconsin,  where  that  river 
runs  from  east  to  west,  is  an  irregular  plain,  elevated  from 
250  to  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
consists  of  limestone,  which  is  often  rent  by  deep  and 
nearly  perpendicular  chasms  of  considerable  depth  but 
little  width.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  plain  are  nume- 
rous single  hills  rising  from  200  to  COO  leet  above  their 
bases,  and  from  600  to  1000  feet  above  the  watercourses 
which  run  in  the  chasms.  The  highest  of  these  hills  is 
called  Blue  Mould,  and  is  stated  to  be  1414  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin  River. 
The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  a  prairie  destitute  of 
wood,  and  generally  covered  with  a  good  turf.  There  are 
also  many  tracts  overgrown  with  trees,  especially  stunted 
oak,  but  these  woods  have  no  underwood,  and  the  single 
trees  are  generally  from  10  to  20  feet  from  one  another. 
In  a  few  places  the  forests  are  more  dense,  and  consist 
mostly  of  Quercus  alba,  Quercus  macrocarpa,  Juglans 
squamosa,  and  Juglans  tomentosa.  The  limestone  rocks 
rarely  appear  on  the  surface  except  in  the  chasms,  bdng 
usually  covered  with  a  black  mould,  which  ha.«*  frequently 
a  depth  of  from  4  to  5  feet,  and  to  appearance  all  the 
qualities  of  a  fertile  soil.  But  no  part  of  it  has  been  culti- 
vated, agriculture  being  at  present  limited  to  the  bottoms 
of  the  rivers,  which  run  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
genera]  level  of  the  country,  especially  that  of  the  Wis- 
eonsin,  which  resembles  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
is  only  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  wide. 


The  country  along  the  ahorea  of  Lake  WoA 
diffierent  aspect.  The  southern  pwt,  M  far  ncxtti  i 
bay  into  which  the  river  Milwaukee  fklk*  ii  i 
the  great  level  and  low  plain  which  lurrounda  t 
extremity  of  the  lake,  and  eztenda  from  81.  Joa 
to  the  Wilwaukee.  It  is  an  extensive  flat 
woodlands  and  prairies  alternating  with  each  c 
soil  is  apparently  good,  but  the  chilling  noil 
which  blow  from  the  lake  charged  with  vapou 
spoil  the  crops.  Farther  north  the  shoiea  of  1 
skirted  by  high  sand-hills,  which  sometimes  est 
and  are  Darren,  but  protect  the  more  level 
country  which  is  traversed  by  the  Milwaukee 
wakee  Rivers,  against  the  winds  blowing  fron 
North  of  44"*  N.  lat.  and  up  to  Green  Bay,  and  th< 
line  of  Michigan,  the  shores  of  the  lake  are 
rocky,  uneven,  and  partly  wooded,  but  do  nd 
be  fertile:  the  country  farther  inland  aJoq| 
River,  and  towards  Winnebago  Lake,  has  a  e 
degree  of  fertility. 

Hiverg  and  Lakes, — The  largest  and  most  impc 
iUl  into  the  Mississippi.  The  Wisconsin,  from 
name  of  the  country  is  derived,  runs  throuflrh  th( 
the  southern  half.  It  flows  from  some  lakes  r 
N.  lat,  and  runs  first  nearly  IftO  miles  in  a  sout 
tion,  when  it  turns  to  the  south-west  and  west,  t 
course  exceeding  100  miles  more,  falls  into  the 
near  Prairie  du  Chicn.  VThcn  swollen  by  a 
affords  an  easy  navigation  for  boats  of  cc 
burthen  for  more  than  100  miles  from  Prairie 
to  the  place  where  the  river  changes  its  sou: 
a  south-western  course.  At  this  place  is  a  ] 
one  mile  and  a  half,  across  a  flat  meadow, 
oceasionadly  subject  to  inundation,  to  the  Foi 
Green  Bay,  thus  aflbrding  a  navis[able  como 
between  I^ke  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  throe 
boats  have  been  known  to  pass.  The  ourrent  in 
part  of  the  river  is  rapid,  and  like  the  Miuisupf 
tains  numerous  islands :  when  the  water  is  low,  th 
tion  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand-banks. 

The  river  next  to  the  Wisconsin  in  importanoi. 
magnitude,  is  the  Fox  River,  whose  head-«iten  I 
east  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin.  Fromtb 
above-noticed  between  the  two  rivers  it  rum  noit 
a  series  of  lakes  extending  from  west  to  east  \m 
these  lakes  the  Fox  River  nms  north-west,  until il 
from  the  north  by  the  largest  of  its  affiuenti, 
River.  The  united  river  passes  through  a  small 
Winnebago  Jjake,  which  is  30  miles  long  and  i 
miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  It  leaves  this  1 
north-western  extremity  and  soon  afterwards  for 
rapids,  which  obstruct  navigation,  but  do  not  in) 
The  remainder  of  its  course  lies  to  the  north-ei 
falls  into  the  most  southern  recess  of  Green  B 
navip:able  part  of  this  river  from  the  portage  to 
considerably  exceeds  100  miles. 

Of  the  other  rivers  wo  shall  only  metition  thr 
fkll  into  the  Mississippi,  the  Black  River,  the  CI 
and  St.  Croix  Rivera.  Black  River  drains  a  valley 
the  surrounding  hills  arc  covered  with  flne  foil 
and  the  pine  tiiflftber  procured  in  this  place  i»i 
south  as  St.  Louis  in  Missouri.  The  Chippewi] 
St.  Croix  rise  near  some  of  the  tributary  streami 
Superior,  and  this  circumstance  has  given  them  m 
mercial  importance,  as  traders  generally  cbooi 
these  rivers  for  their  routes. 

The  number  of  lakes  which  are  dispened 
country  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  Lake 
is  very  great.  In  some  parts  they  cover  more  thi 
surface,  most  of  them  varying  from  2  to  10  miles  i 
ference ;  but  there  are  also  several  larger  lakes.  1 
besides  the  Lake  of  Woods,  are  the  Flambeau  Ld 
Tomahawk  Lake,  each  of  which  sends  its  wat< 
Chippeway  River.  The  country  south  of  4B^ 
comparatively  few  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  tlw 
of  country  which  lies  between  the  irreat  bend  iA 
consin  Riycr  and  Green  Bay,  and  is  drained  by  I 
Tliis  trac4  contains  numerous  lakes,  among  wlij 
Winnebago  l^kc. 

Climate, — ^The  winters  are  veiy  cold  and  flie 
ver)'  hot.  Tlie  long  and  cold  winters  prevent  w 
succeeding  in  any  part  of  Wisconsin,  though 
and  plants  which  are  so^vn  in  spring 
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ilutunh  Qo^0rnimni»  Tmi-uj*. — WihCJ>M>*bi  weui  iUj»^ 
covt^iW  by  tilt  ¥y«iich  from  C^anjida  touardM  thf  «ndl  of 
the  gpvisnteenth  eanluiyt  im  i%  rebtcd  in  *  Henn*?pia'i 
Travtfb/  \fx  1836  WiwstKisin  tvajt  er«C!tl^d  into  a  teiTdary* 
and  \\m  i^ov^crnm^nfc  wets  orintnized.  Thr  Ws^blatiTa  as- 
ietnbly  canftij^tM  of  a  i^oimLul  of  ttiirlt't.'n  mt'mbtii^,  diicti*d 
for  libur  yi'Mm*  &ivd  a  houMt  of  rt^prefrentativun  of  2S  tnam* 
berm  eJceti*d  for  two  y«^ani.  The  icoveinoi,  whoijialao  fuper- 
mteudent  uf  Iridiiin*  ili'aii"*.  «^  HiiDmini.  ,1  nrid  luutl  bv  the 
federal  gov^mnifnt,  ftT>d  al-  v 

ha*  only  been  recently  *cHl.. 
to  riie.  Th«^  btrat  of  tb«  guv^tHiivjat  u  ai 
situated  near  the  grc^at  bend  of  thv  Wiieoiisiii  \  tha 
popuJuttK  p]^:«  i«  MilwaylceiS  ImJU  at  tht  ipauih  of  thip 
riv^r  trf  the  ttamv  name,  but  it  eaptaiti4»d«  in  1840,  only 
1712  inhabitantt,  Sinco  tile  irrritofial  tovffmineTil  hift 
been  intKidui<ed.  M).m%  ditftlieta  in  ithloE  «i!T«ml  wUte 

famibe*  wiirc  i4*?ttl»?d  bav**  b-  "^ t-rtc^  into  coutiti**,  df 

which,  in  lK40,  thtiru  werr  \o.     Th^m  coimtifn 

occupv  ttie  t/act.  which  i*  ^j- .  lim  Winconmn  Itivcr* 
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along  the  Fox  lUver  up  to  its  mouth,  and  the  district 
watered  by  the  Milwaukee  River.  The  remainder  of  the 
country  is  not  yet  formed  into  counties. 

(Pike's  Exploratory  Travels  ihrouj^h  the  IVestern  Ter- 
ritory  of  North  America^  ^. ;  Keatmg's  Narrative  of  an 
^cpedition  to  the  Source  of  St,  Peter"*  River,  <^.,  un^er 
the  command  of  Long;  Report  to  Congress  on  the 
Mineral  Lands  of  the  United  States,  1839  and  1840;  The 
American  Almanac  for  1842;  Carver's  Travels.) 

WISDOM,  BOOKS  OF.  [Jesus,  Son  of  Sirach  ;  So- 
lomon, Wisdom  of.] 

WISE,  MICHAEL,  one  of  the  most  justly  admired  of 
our  church  composers,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  and  was 
among  the  first  set  of  Children  of  the  Chapel-Royal  at  the 
Restoration.  He  was  chosen  as  org^anist  and  master  of  the 
choristers  in  the  cathedi-al  of  Salisbury  in  1668.  Seven 
years  later  he  received  the  appointment  of  Gentleman  of 
the  Chapel-Royal ;  and  in  1686  he  added  to  his  other 
offices  that  of  almoner  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  including 
the  mastership  of  the  choristers.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  Charles  II. ;  but  it  is  said  that,  presuming  too  much  on 
the  notice  of  royalty,  he  incurred  the  king^s  displeasure, 
and  was  for  some  time  suspended  from  his  situation  at 
court.  He  was  a  man,  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  much 
pleasantry,  and  this,  added  to  his  high  musical  talents,  may 
nave  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  '  Merry  Mo- 
narch.' His  end  was  tragical ;  for,  quitting  his  house  late 
at  night  in  a  state  of  great  irritation,  he  was  stopped  by 
the  watchman,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  quarrel,  and 
was  killed  in  the  affray. 

Hie  compositions  of  Wise  are  among  the  glories  of  our 
cathedral  music.  He  added  melody  to  science,  and  in 
setting  sacred  words  evinced  as  much  judgment  as  genius. 
His  anthems,  *  Awake  up,  my  Glory,'  *  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,*  and  '  The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,'  have  lost 
none  of  their  charms  by  use  or  age,  and  are  still  listened 
to  with  admiration  by  all  who  hear  them  and  whose 
feelings  are  attuned  to  church  music  of  the  most  elegant 
and  expressive  kind.  . 

WISEMAN,  RICHARD,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  he  became  first  known  as  a  surgeon  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  the  companion  of  Piince 
Charles  when  a  fugitive  in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 
He  was  afterwards  a  surgeon  in  the  Spanish  navy  for  three 
years,  and  returning  to  England,  he  was  present  at  the 
tattle  of  Worcester,  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  He  was 
liberated  in  1652,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  London. 
At  the  Restoration  Charles  did  not  forget  his  old  com- 
panion, and  he  was  made  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king, 
tie  was  an  observant  judicious  surgeon,  and  his  publica- 
tions on  various  diseases  were  read  by  the  profession  m\h 
much  avidity.  In  1676  he  collected  his  various  treatises 
into  one  volume,  and  published  them  with  the  title, 
*  Several  Surgical  Treatises  on  Tumors,  Ulcers,  Diseases  of 
the  Anus,  Scrofula,  Wounds,  Gunshot-wounds,  Fractures 
and  Luxations,  and  Syphilis,'  2  vols.  8vo.  This  work  is 
remarkable  for  the  honesty  of  the  writer,  in  which,  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  he 
records  everj'thing  that  occurred,  whether  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  in  the  treatment  of  his  cases.  He  suffered  in 
early  life  for  his  attachment  to  royalty,  and  he  will  per- 
haps be  excused  on  this  ground,  if  his  feelings  are  con- 
sidered, for  having  advocated  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch 
in  cases  of  scrofula.  His  works  have  always  been  con- 
sidered valuable  contributions  to  surgical  knowledge,  and 
the  two  volumes  in  which  they  are  contained  have  gone 
through  several  editions.    (Gen,  Biog.  Diet.) 

WISHART,  GEORGE,  called » The  Martyr,'  a  champion 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
ft  son  of  James  Wishart  of  Pittarrow,  justice-clerk  duung 
the  reign  of  James  V.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  was  master 
of  a  grammar-school  at  Montrose,  where  he  introduced  the 
study  of  Greek.  Whether  he  ever  took  orders  is  a  point 
undetermined.  He  began  to  diffuse  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  at  Montrose,  but  becoming  alarmed  by  tlie 
enmity  which  he  roused,  he  fled  to  England.  He  preached 
the  same  doctrines  at  Bristol  in  1538,l)ut  sterner  measures 
seem  to  have  been  there  adopted  towards  him,  and  he  re- 
canted and  publicly  burned  nis  faggot.  In  1543  he  was  at 
Cambridge.  According  to  a  notice  of  his  character,  ap- 
peanuKc.  and  habits  at  that  time,  by  his  pupil  Emery 
Tylney,  he  'was  a  tall  man,  polde  headed,  and  on  the 


same    a    round  FVench  cap   of ^  the  beift.     lodfed  «r 
melancholye    complexion  by   his    phyno^omif,  IMl 
haired,  long  bearded,  comelf  of  penonage,  well  mka 
after  his  country  of  Scotland,  courteous,  iowly,  Mr, 
glad  to  teach,  desirous  to  learne,  and  was  well  tianiy,* 
He  is  further  described  as  charitable  to  the  poor^vi 
abstinent  to  the  extent  of  austeiitv.    In  Jidj,  WBk  h 
returned  to  Scotland  along  with  tlie  eomi 
had  been  sent  to  England  to  treat  for  a  marria^ 
Prince  Edward  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scoia. 
by  the  heads  of  the  Reformation  V^^J*  ^«  **^^ 
with  boldness  and  fervour  in  Dunaee.  Ferth,  Mom 
Ayr,  creating  popular  tumults^which  ended  in  the 
tion  of  several  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  thrcateaini  tt| 
authorities  with  coming  ven^ceance  when  they '      -    ^ 
with  his  proceedings.    The  timidity  which  '**' 
while  he  was  an  objure  propagator  of  hia 
now  that  he  exercised  a  wide  influence   on 
mind  and  filled  a  large  place  in  the  eye  of 
men,  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  resolute  tfipitfil  „  _ 
fiance  and  a  contempt  of  danger.    The  vievvlMliftif^ 
impartial  narrator  must  take  of  \Viahart*s  efaBida  la  fl 
lately  been  materially  changed  by  the  discoftfj  of 
ments,  aff'ording,  what   is   almost    conclusive  Ini 
proof,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  plots  againit  ^■ii' 
Beaton's  life.    This  charge,  stated  by  two  old  ^  ^' 
biographical  authors,  Dempster  and  Dr.  Gteoige  If 
whose  accuracy  is  justly  doubted,  was  zepeatid 
by  a  Roman   Catholic    historian    (Carrathei^  i 
Queen  Mary,  p.  40),  and  has  been  amply  ilhntraW 
original  documents  by  Mr.  Tytler.    In  a  seHe«  of  ^ 
which  show  that  there  were  several  parties  who 
pared  to  assassinate  the  cardinal,  if  tber  had  t2ie 
authority  of  Henry  VIII.  to  perpetrate  the  aeed,  mM  ' 
mise  of  protection  and  reward,  one  signed  brthr  riH  cfl 
ford,  Holgate  bishop  of  I^ndaff,  and  Sir  Ralph  ^IH 
addressed  to  the  king,  dated  17th  April,  154C  bstim, 
sage :  *■  Please  it  vour  highness  to  understand:,  tbit|^ 
arryved  herewith  me, the  eril  of  HertfimI, «& 
called  Wyshert,  and  brought  me  a  letter  fhn  tlie 
Brunstone,  which  I  sende  your  hig^nesse  bafi ' 
accordingly  to  his  request,  have  taken  order  for  tb 
of  the  said  Wysshert  to  your  malestie  by  piriii 
the  delyvire  of  such  letters  as  he  bathe  to  fM 
from  the  said  Brunstone,  and  also  for  the  decmtkn 
credence,  which,  as  I  can  perceyve  by  him, 
two  poyntes:  one  is  that  the  Ijirde  (nCyrtnogCt 
saurer  of  Scotlando,  the  Mr.  of  Rothes,  the  fsmti 
eldest  son,  and  John  Charters,  wolde  attempt  ijtiff 
prehend  or  slee  the  cardynal  at  some  tyme  i^en  hi 
pass  through  '.the  Fyflande,  as  he  doth  sundrje  '^ 
Saint  Andrewes,'  &c.    It  appears  from  the^e  * 
Wishart  had  immediately  afterwards  an  interw 
Henry,  in  which  he  repeated  the  offer  to  put  Besioatoi 
Tlie  ncjjotiations  were  continued  by  Bninsto^  ^^  *' 
of  Ca^silis,  but  were  not  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  king  declining  to  authorise  the  assassiiiJ 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  said,  *his  highness,  reputing  tbc 
mete  to  be  set  forward  expressly  by  his  m8j»ty,ii 
seem  to  have  to  do  in  it,  and  yet  not  mislikin^  tlie 
In  the  end  however  the  two  persons  whom  Wid»rt 
sented  as  ])repared  to  commit  the  murder,  '"^~^ 
Grange  and  the  master  of  Rothes,  were  the 
petrators  of  it.    It  remains  of  course  a  matter  tf 
whether  George  Wishart  the  martyr  was  the  mam 
who  was  the  vehicle  of  the  proposal,  but  this  doubt  ti 
narrowed  by  the  fact  that  the  laird  of  Brunston  W3 
Wishart's  champion  and  familiar  friend.     It  b 
that  Beaton  was  aware  of  the  plots  against  his  life, 
evidence  of  which  had  not,  it  may  be  remarked,  been 
lished  at  the  time  when  the  memoir  of  Beatott, 
Cyclopaedia,  was  written.    Wishart  had  therefore  ^ 
good  rea;>on  to  predict  danger  to  himself  and  he'wu 
nerally  surrounded  by  armed  friends,  id  whom  Knot 
one.    While  in  Dundee  he  received  an  invitati0ik  1 
Cassilis  and  other  Protestant  barons  to  hold  a  dismiti 
in  Edinburgh.    Repairing  thither,  his  friends, 
from  timidity,  did  not  meet  him.     Unprotected 
as  he  was,  he  preached  in  the  neighbournood,  and 
the  approach  of  the  governor  and  the  oaidinal, 
laird  of  Brunston's  liouse,  four  miles  fhun 
Venturin]^  to  preach  in  the  town  oi  Haddiiielan» 
refuge  with  another  supporter,  Cockbom  of  Oraii 
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1.1  in  ijf  an  AnimaJ  1' 
_  he  publibht'd,  Jti  2  vo'  . 

ft  work  fmbfmc^ing  the  Mibjects,  lJ^lltocnn^ni  and  pi 
tficai,  which  cwTisti luted  bid  course  of  li^ctiues  in  i. 
le^e.  He  wa%  veryftiiccfsffiil  ju  a  tr archer » find  bin  liutuKia 
wc^re  ttlwuys  vic\\  attci^ded.  lit*  died  on  the  21m\  of 
Jaimary^  1818,  ota  IVvir  ^vbith  he  caught  dinbif;  his  pro- 
fessional dotits*  H«  waji  maiTicd  twjce.  Find  IcR  lT*nind 
!iim  It  widow  mid  two  ehitdrea.  {Entt/chpa'dia  Auwri^ 
camt, ) 

WISTA'RIA,  R  gr Tills  of  plants  bdonpne  to  Ibc  nnfiiral 
ord^&r  LcgnmiDoatt?,  niwiied  by  Nuttnll  in  honour  of  Cas- 
par Wi$1ar.  T"'^*''"'^"'' '"'''  !ii^->tMii,i'  rii  «i* i'. i-i-.itv  M'  l^tnn- 

pyivania.     i  The 

lemveifr  are  .  ^  .  .  *^* 

flosvf^FS  arc  anangfd  m  termioal  iiic«ai*^&,  nod  hj  t:  uf  a  blutj 
I  lint-!  colour ;  wbcu  yoimg  they  are  act'ompanicd  by  bracU 
wbivb  l4i11  od'  wi  the  flowtii*  c\pamb  The  cidy\  i»  t'am^ 
piUiolAtr,  gomcwhiv!  bihvbiaf***  the  upoiT  H]i  hiu  Iwp  iibort 
leieUr,  the  lower  hp  three  tct-ibt  whicK  a 
corolla  in  pxpdiDniu^eoii*;  Ibe  sf ^mena  di: 
tn  '  ■'  '    '        ■    '     ''  .      '■  ''  ■ '  :  . .iiin:  m 
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tain,  and  form  when  in  flower  the  handsomest  ornaments 
of  our  nrardens.    The  following:  are  the  species : — 

IV.frutoscrm,  Shrubhy  Wistaria,  has  the  wings  of  the 
corolla  carh  furnished  with  two  auricle? ;  the  ovary  gla- 
brous; the  flowers  odoriferous.  This  is  an  elegant  climb- 
ing plant,  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Illinois,  in  boprsry  places.  The  flowers  open  from  July  to 
Sep! ember.  They  are  of  a  bluish-purp.e  colour,  the  stan- 
dard having  a  greenish-yellow  spot  at  the  base.  They  give 
out  a  sweet  scent. 

fV,  Chinensis^  Chinese  Wistaria,  has  the  wings  of  the 
corolla  each  ftimished  with  one  auricle  ;  the  ovaiy  villose ; 
the  flowers  larere.  This  plant  is  a  deciduous  twiner,  and  is 
a  native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1816.  It  flowers  in  Great  Britain  in  May  and  June,  and 
sometimes  produces  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  August. 
The  flowers  are  larsrer  than  in  the  last  species,  and  are  of 
a  paler  colour  and  nang  in  looser  racemes.  This  plant  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  additions  that  have  been  made  to 
British  gardens  during  this  century.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Captain  Robert  Welbanke  and  Captain 
Richard  Rawes,  who  both  brought  over  the  plant  from 
Canton  at  the  same  time.  The  first  plant  that  flowered 
was  reared  at  the  Rook's  Nest  near  Godstone,  in  Surrey. 
From  this  plant  the  splendid  specimen  of  this  shrub  which 
is  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick  was  a  cutting.  This  specimen  is  trained 
against  a  wall  11  feet  high,  and  the  branches  extend  on 
each  side  of  the  trunk  to  a  distance  of  neariy  100  feet. 
This  j)lant,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  hardy  habits, 
is  getting  very  common  inEndand,  and  will  probably  soon 
be  as  great  a  favourite  as  the  laburnum.  This  species  was 
originally  called  Glycine  Chinensis,  a  name  which  in  some 
places  it  still  retains. 

W.  floribunda  is  known  by  its  glabrous  stems  and 
leaves.  This  is  the  Dolichos  poly8tacho8  of  Thunberg,  and 
is  a  native  of  Japan.  It  is  represented  as  an  elegant 
plant,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
Europe. 

The  species  of  Wistaria  are  not  difficult  of  cultivation  ; 
they  are  hardy  climbers.  They  flourish  most  in  a  li^t 
rich  soil,  and  should  be  trained  against  a  south  wall,  which 
they  will  iVequently  cover  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms. 
Thev  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

\VIST6N WISH,  Jrc^o/«^5  {Spermophtlus  f)  Ludonci- 
amtfi.  Some  obscurity  having  prevailed  in  consequence  of 
the  difl'erent  views  of  zoologists  with  reference  to  this  ani- 
mal, it  becomes  nccessarj'  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  of 
the  descriptions  and  opinions  extant  concerning  it. 

Description, — Light  dirty  reddish-brown  above,  inter- 
mixed with  some  grey  and  a  few  black  hairs.  Hair  coat- 
iiicr  dark  lead-colour  next  the  skin,  then  bluish-white,  then 
licrht  reddish,  then  grey  at  the  tip.  Lower  parts  diHy 
white.  Head  wide  and  depressed  above,  eyes  large,  ins 
(lark  brown,  ears  short  and  truncated ;  whiskers  moderately 
long  and  black :  a  few  bristles  projecting  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  superior  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  a  few  also  tVom 
a  wart  on  the  cheek;  nose  somewhat  sharp  and  com- 
l)rL*ssfd ;  hair  of  fore-leps,  throat,  and  neck  not  dusky  at 
the  base.  Feet  five-toed,  covered  with  very  short  hair, 
armed  with  rather  long  black  nails ;  external  toe  of  fore- 
foot nearly  reaching  the  base  of  the  next,  middle  toe  half 
an  inch  long.  Tailrather  short,  banded  with  brown  at  the 
tij),  the  hair,  excepting  near  the  body,  not  plumbeous  at 
the  base.  (Say.',  Total  length,  including  trie  fur  of  the 
tail.  19  inches  4  lines. 

Dark  brown  colour  except  their  bellies,  which  are  white; 
tails  not  so  long  as  those  of  the  grey  squirrels,  but  shaped 
the  same.    (Pike.) 

Head  resembling  the  squirrel  in  every  respect,  except  that 
the  ear  is  shorter  ;  tail  like  that  of  the  ground-squirrel ;  toe- 
nails long;  furfine,  long  hair  grey.  'J^etit  Chien.^-  Weight 
\\\?LQ  pounds,  colour  unifonn  bright  brick-red  and  grey,  the 
former  predominating ;  under  side  of  the  neck  and  belly 
liirhter  than  other  parts  of  the  body ;  legs  short,  breast  and 
sliotilders  wide :  head  short  and  muscular,  terminating 
more  bluntly,  wider,  and  flatly  than  the  common  squirrel ; 
ears  sliort,  hiving  the  appearance  of  amputation ;  jaw  fur- 
ni.-!uil  with  a  pouch  to  contain  food,  but  not  so  large  as 
that  of  tho  common  s<iuirrel :  five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  two 
outer  uiuch  shorter  than  those  in  the  centre.  Two  iimer  \ 
toes  of  fore-feet  long,  sharp,  well  adapted  to  disriring  and 
scratching.     From  extremity  of  nose  to  end  of  tail  one  foot  [ 


five  inches,  of  which  tail  occupies  four.  (JBsrMn, 
Lewis  and  Clark.) 

Locality. — Banks  of  the  Blifsouri  and  ita  tribi 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  is  the  Pre 
(jraas ;  Prairie  dog  or  Wi$tonwi$h  of  Pike ;  i 
Prairie  doe.  Burking  tqw'rrel,  and  Burrowif 
of  lie  wis  and  Clark,  bat  not  the  Burro  win|c  SQuii 
third  volume ;  Arctomys  Ludovie^anvs  of  On 
Cynomys  foeialis  et  einereus  of  ltallneMue-8aii 
Miisouriensi*  of  Warden ;  Arctomyi  foiratu 
and  Prairie  Marmot  of  Godman. 

Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  best  aceounts 
mal,  which  has  obtained  so  many  appellatioe 
year  1807,  are  given  by  Lieut.  Pike  and  Capi 
and  Clark.  He  further  remarks  that  M.  Kafin 
siderin^the  Petit  chien  briefly  noticed  bvLewii 
in  their  first  volume,  to  be  distinct  from  tfa 
Squirrel  more  fully  described  in  their  third,  dn 
their  notices  the  characters  of  his  Cynom^  s 
C  einereus.  *  Dr.  Harlan,*  says  Dr.  Richards 
tinuation,  *  has  siven  the  name  of  Arcionuf9  lot 
Cynomvs  socialisy  at  the  same  time  treating  < 
tomyg  iMdovicianuf  as  a  separate  species.  A 
perusal  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  narrative  hovrerei 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  passages  cited  abovi 
vellers  speak  only  of  one  species  of  Marmot  und 
of  names ;  and  Kf  r.  Say  seems  also  to  have  b 
opinion.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vol.  i.,  p.  246,  meoi 
animal,  about  one-third  of  the  size  of  their  Mi 
rowing  squirrel,  but  otherwise  closely  resemUin 
could  not  obtain  a  specimen,  and  its  characten 
have  not  been  recorded  by  them ;  but  from  the 
at  the  time  to  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchevraa 
general  colour  of  the  animal,  and  from  the  dcK 
its  earths,  it  most  probably  was  the  Downy  Man 
work.  The  genus  Cynomyi  of  M.  Kaflnesque  co 
to  the  Spermophilus  of  M.  F.  Cuvicr;  but  thee 
given  by  the  latter  author  are  more  precise  and  i 
fully  drawn  up.' 

Habits,  <f^. — Mr.  Say  states  that  this  \nUm 
sprightly  animal  has  received  the  name  of  Pm 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  \vaming  ay  to 
ried  barking  of  a  small  dog.  The  sound,  aceomi 
may  be  imitated  b^  the  pronunciation  of  the  qrlkl 
chek,  cheh  !  in  a  sibilated  manner  and  in  rapid  n 
by  propelling  the  breath  between  the  tip  of  thi 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  assemblages  of  tl 
rows  are  denominated  Prairie-dog  villages  by  the 
They  vary  widely  in  extent :  some  are  confined  tc 
of  a  few  miles;  others  extend  to  a  circumfe 
many  miles.  Mr.  Say  further  obser>'es  that  onli 
these  villages  occurred  between  the  Misi«ouri* 
Prairie  towns :  thence  to  the  Platte  they  are  nw 
numerous.  He  describes  the  entrance  to  the  b 
being  at  the  summit  of  the  little  mound  of  earth 
up  by  the  animal  during  the  proerress  of  the  n 
below.  These  mounds  are  sometimes  inconspift 
generally  somewhat  elevated  above  the  commofl 
though  rarely  to  the  heisfht  of  eiirhteen  inches.  T 
is  that  of  a  tnmcated  cone,  on  a  l>ase  of  two  (V  tt 
perforated  lya  comparatively  large  holeorentimn 
summit  or  in  the  side.  'The  whole  surface,*  < 
Mr.  Say,  *  but  more  particularly  the  summit,  ii 
down  and  compacted,  like  a  well-worn  pathr 
hole  descends  vertically  to  the  deuth  of  one  or 
whence  it  continues  in  an  oblique  direction  doww 
single  burrow  may  have  many  occupants.  We  1 
seven  or  eight  individuals  sitting  upon  one  mou 
burrows  occur  usually  at  intervals  of  al>out  twi 
They  delight  to  sport  about  the  entrance  of  theii 
in  pleasant  weather.  At  the  approach  of  dancei 
treat  to  their  dens,  or  when  its  proximity  is  not  t 
diate,  they  remain  barking  and  flourishing  their  t 
edge  of  their  holes,  or  sitting  erect  to  reconnoifn 
fired  upon  in  this  situation,  they  never  fail  t< 
or  if  killed,  instantly  to  fall  into  their  burrows,  w 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hunter.  As  thei 
winter  in  a  lethargic  sleep,  they  lay  up  no  proviso 
for  that  season,  but  defend  themse'lves  from  its  i 
accurately  closing  up  the  entrance  to  the  tmn 
further  arranu:oments  which  the  Prairie  do;  mak 
comfort  and  security  are  well  worthy  of  attea 
constructs  for  himself  a  very  neat  globular  edl 
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boy  who  lias  heard  a  witch  legend  in  the  nursery— they 
were  called  *  scobaccs,'  because  thcv  rode  to  their  meet- 
ings on  a  scoba,  or  broom.  The  •  Warrative  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings against  Dame  Alice  Kyteler,  prosecuted  for  Sor- 
cery in  1324/  edited  by  Mr.  Wright,  for  the  Camden  So- 
ciety, and  which  is  perhaps  still  more  curious  from  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  early  conflicts  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  the  civil  power,  than  in  its  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, exhibits  both  the  classes  of  offence  here  alluded  to. 
She  was  charged  with  havinj^  prepared  noxious  com- 
pounds, productive  of  debilitation  which  ended  in  death, 
and  also  with  abjuring  her  belief  in  the  holy  church,  with 
having  deserted  the  mass  and  the  eucharist,  with  having 
sacrificed  to  dsemons,  and  with  having  attempted  to  usurp 
the  keys  of  the  Church  by  impiously  imitating  the  cere- 
mony of  excommunication. 

During  its  earlier  stages,  the  art  of  witchcraft  was  in  far 
higher  hands  than  those  to  which  it  afterwards  descended, 
and  was  used  for  greater  purposes.  Witchcraft  or  sorcery 
was  the  means  by  which  Joan  of  Arc  was  charged  with 
having  obtained  her  power  as  a  warrior.  The  duchess  of 
Gloucester  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  sorcery 
against  Henry  VI.  Richard  III.  made  repeated  accusa- 
tions of  this  offence,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  charge 
against  Jane  Shore.  The  earlier  witch  trials  in  Scotland  ge- 
nerally implicate  persons  of  rank.  Sometimes  the  women 
who  are  accused  are  young,  and  they  do  not  always  use  their 
power  for  mischievous  and  malicious  purposes.  Bessie  Dun- 
lop,  who  was  tried  in  1576,  appears  to  have  used  her  art  for 
no  other  purpose  than  the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  perform- 
ance of  other  benevolent  acts,  accomplishing  them  through 
the  instrumentality,  not  of  Satan  or  any  of  his  emanations, 
as  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  later  canons  of  witchcraft,  but 
through  the  aid  of  an  amiable  old  gentleman,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  prisoner  among  the  fairies  in  Elfland. 
Alesoun  Pearson,  tried  in  1588,  had  a  long  intercourse 
with  Elfland,  which  appears  to  have  commenced  when  she 
was  but  twelve  years  old.  She  had  many  personal  friends 
among  the  fairies  there,  one  of  whom  was  her  cousin 
William  Svmsoun,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  *  ane  ^reat 
scholar.*  She  was  in  the  practice  of  appealing  to  her  fnends 
in  fairyland  for  the  means  of  curing  earthly  diseases,  md 
Archbishop  Adamson  did  not  disdain  to  follow  a  pie- 
scription  which  she  obtained  for  him,  his  reliance  on  it 
hein^  probably  not  weakened  by  his  acquaintance  with 
tiie  viitues  of  the  principal  ingredient,  which  was  claret, 
'lliese  two  trials  so  far  exhibit  the  darker  characteristics 
Of'  the  witchcraft  of  later  times,  that  Bessie  Dunlop's  ad- 
viser from  Elfland  wished  her  to  put  her  soul  in  his  pos- 
session ;  and  Alesoun  Pearson  was  told  that  of  the  fairy 
host  the  tithe  is  taken  eveiy  year  to  hell.  The  method  in 
which  the  same  occurrences  are  mentioned  by  writers  of 
(liiTerent  ages  shows  the  progress  towards  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  authorities  of  witchcraft ;  and,  as  may  be 
nfler%vards  more  particularly  mentioned,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  investigations  of  King  James  did  much 
to  establish  a  settled  creed  in  relation  to  this  dark  subject. 
Wyntoun,  who  wrote  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  de- 
scribing the  prophecies  made  to  Macrbeth,  brings  the  three 
weird  or  fatal  sisters  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  makes  him 
inquire  after  the  auguries  of  his  fate,  as  Croesus  is  made 
to  consult  the  Pythia.  By  the  time  the  history  had  de- 
scended to  Shakspere's  days,  it  had  acquired  from  the  state 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  which  it  passed  through  such 
adjuncts  as  enabled  the  poet,  by  selecting  the  grander 
and  more  terrific  features,  and  adding  some  elements  from 
the  current  mperstitions  of  his  day,  to  create  those  hags 
*  so  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,  that  look  not  like 
the  inhabitants  o'th'  earth,  and  yet  are  on 't.*  Perhaps  the 
latest  conspicuous  occasion  in  which  rank  and  beauty  have 
been  allied  with  charges  of  the  nature  of  witchcraft,  is  that 
of  the  countess  of  Essex  and  Mrs.  Turner,  in  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  and  the  practices  against  the  earl 
of  Essex ;  but  the  direct  and  palpable  crimes  exhibited  in 
this  horrible  histor}'  throw  the  attempts  at  evil  through 
supernatural  influences  into  the  shaae.  W*hen  in  later 
ages  it  ceased  to  be  encouraged  by  the  great  and  the 
learned,  witchcraft  degenerated,  till,  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
it  was  entirely  confined  to  such  persons  as  Harsnet  so  early 
as  the  year  1599  describes  in  this  paaage : — 'An  old  weather- 
beaten  crone,  tiaving  her  chin  and  her  knees  meeting  for  age, 
walking  like  a  bow  leaning  on  a  staff,  hollow-eyed,  un- 


toothed,  furrowed  in  her  face»  having  her  lipatre 
the  palsy,  going  mumbling  in  the  atreeta,— on 
forgotten  her  Pater-noster,  and  yet  hath  a  ihi 
to  call  a  drab  a  drab.  If  she  hath  learned  of  ai 
a  chimney  end  Pax  Max  Fax  for  a  spell;  or 
John  Grantham's  curse  on  the  milleKa  eek— 
have  stolen  the  miller's  eels,  laudate  Dominn 
and  all  they  that  have  consented  thereto,  I 
Domino :  why  then  beware,  look  about  yon, 
hours.  If  any  of  you  have  a  sheep  uck  of  thi 
a  hog  of  the  mumps,  or  a  horse  of  the  sL 
knavish  boy  of  the  school,  or  an  idle  girl  of  tl 
a  young  drab  of  the  sullens,  and  hath  not  fat 
her  porridge,  or  butter  enough  for  her  bread,  i 
a  little  help  of  the  epilepsy  or  cramp,  teach  hi 
eyes,  wry  her  mouth,  gnash  her  teeth,  start 
body,  hold  her  arms  and  hands  stiff,  &c.,  and 
old  Mother  Nobs  hath  by  chance  called  her 
housewife,  or  bid  the  devil  scratch  her,  then  ■ 
Mother  Nobs  is  the  witch,  and  the  young  j 
blasted.* 

There  are  two  causes  which  account  for  thi 
often  found  to  exist  in  the  superstitions  of  difoc 
tant  nations : — 1,  Physical  and  mental  phenoa 
mon  to  all  mankind  and  to  all  parts  of  the  ( 
ducing  like  effects  when  brought  into  the  mmt 
tions ;  2,  A  reference  to  a  common  origin  aatai 
coDunencement  of  the  superstition,  by  whi^ 
opinions  adopted  by  famines  of  mankind  icpi 
apart  may  be  traced  by  ascent  to  a  commoo  p 
A  great  portion  of  the  witchcraft  supeistitioB  o 
may  be  traced  to  both  these  causes ;  but  at  the  i 
the  identity  of  the  phenomena  of  this  mentil 
as  exliibited  in  different  nations,  is  so  nsuA 
well  as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  opiuioai 
in  one  part  of  the  world  travelled  to  otben, 
evident  some  other  causes  have  contributed  ts 
the  effect  The  similarity  of  the  incidents  ttn 
only  in  the  books  which  convey  the  knowledgi 
mysteries,  but  in  the  reports  of  criminal  tiiak.; 
in  the  confessions  of  the  wretched  victims  of  thi 
so  remarkable,  down  to  the  most  minute  paitin 
justify  the  supposition  that  a  large  proportioa«ft 
craft  superstition  was  propagated  by  meam  «C 
through  the  tuition  of  men  of  letters ;  and  thK 
that  age  of  imperfect  science,  literature  becaae 
the  means  of  propagating  and  concentrating  the 
of  one  of  the  most  baneful  superstitions  which 
visited  the  human  mind. 

Among  the  most  obvious  means  which  the  in 
would  suggest  for  indicating  to  supernatural  ] 
exact  evil  effect  which  they  are  solicited  to  j 
mortal  beings  would  be  the  symbolical  accon 
or  exhibition  of  its  performance  on  an  effig^'  of' 
intended  to  be  injured.  The  principles  ot  huB 
which  origrinally  suggested  this  device  are  so  wi 
as  to  include  the  deification  of  idols  and  the  bur 
obnoxious  politician  in  effigy ;  but  in  the  practic 
craft,  the  method  of  symbolically  producing  dei 
poral  injury  is  so  far  uniform  as  to  predicate  ai 
opinion  on  the  subject.  An  image  of  the  devo 
was  made  of  wax  and  melted  before  a  fire,  stuc 
with  pins  or  needles,  or  perforated  with  Binm 
times  the  model  was  of  the  heart,  or  some  other* 
sometimes  a  picture  was  used  in  its  stead.  Bt 
whose  *  Masque  of  Queens '  brings  together  al 
minent  witch  superstitions  to  be  found  in  t 
authors,  in  the  commentators,  and  in  the  prad 
own  days,  says  in  the  third  charm : — 

*  With  oidum  ftill  oT  wu  mvA  at  vool 
Their  liT«r«  I  Btick  with  needle*  quick  >* 

nearly  a  paraphrase  of  Ovid*s — 

*  .     .     .     •    limnlacnque  cerea  fifit, 

Et  miantim  teauM  In  jecur  nrgrt  ana.* 

Jonson  in  his  notes  refers  for  this  practice 
an  example  as  the  epistle  of  Hypsinyle  to  J 
which  the  above  b  taken ;  he  probably  had  tl 
in  his  eye.  He  refers  also  to  what  he  calk 
known  story'  of  King  Duffbs,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  the  legend  of  whose  sn 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Wyntoun,  by  whom  it  is  i 
but  would  be  searched  for  in  vain  funong  tliON 
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identities  between  the  opinions  promnlp^ted  in  doctrinal 
works  and  the  practice  of  witchcraft  more  tally  developed 
than  in  the  confessions  of  the  witches  as  produced  in 
official  documents.  The  horrible  tortures,  which  the  alarm 
produced  by  the  supposed  existence  of  a  coalition  with 
Satan  seems  to  have  prompted  men  of  ordinary  humanity 
to  sanction,  appear  to  have  generally  called  from  the  ex- 
liausted  victims  an  assent  to  whatever  narrative  was  dic- 
tated to  them,  and  the  inquisitors  being:  learned  men, 
acquainted  with  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  would 
know  how  to  connect  the  received  doctrines  of  sorcery 
with  whatever  train  of  real  circumstances  may  have  been 
brought  home  to  the  victim.  Knowing  in  fact  the  outline 
of  natural  events  they  would  be  able  to  fill  up  the  super- 
natural details.  IVIargaret  Barclay,  tried  in  1618,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  record  prescr\ed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  sub- 
jected to  *  gentle  torture.'  Sir  Walter  calls  this  *  a  strange 
conjunction  of  words ;'  but  it  is  not  without  precedent,  and 
we  can  imagine  it  taken  from  Uiensfeldius,  who  tells  us  of 
a  lady  who,  in  1590,  at  Cologne  was  subjected  to  *  moderata 
tortura.'  The  Incubus  and  the  Succubus — ^the  former  the 
visitant  of  males,  the  latter  of  females — are  prominent  in 
the  confessions,  and  open  up  a  world  of  psycho-physiolo- 
gical inquiry.  According  to  the  book  *I)e  Spectris,*  &c. 
above-mentioned  (p.  2G2),  it  is  given  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  confession  of  a  female : '  Ex  eo  tempore  Deo  et  religioni 
renuncidsse,  et  ilium  [Diabolum]  sic  concubuisse  secum,  ut 
viri  cum  fo?minis  solent,  nisi  quod  frigidum  erat  semen.' 
These  notabilia,  and  singularly  enough  the  last  and  most 
particular  one,  are  enlarged  upon  in  several  of  the  Scottish 
trials.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  appendix  to  Pit- 
cairn's  *  Criminal  Tnals,'  p.  610,  and  to  a  pamphlet  called 

*  History  of  the  Witches  of  Renfrewshire.*  Reginald  Scot 
goes  over  the  same  subject,  and  further  curious  matter  will 
be  found  in  Glanvil, 'SaducismusTriumphatus;'  Sprenger, 

•  Malleus  Alaleficanim,'  p.  257 ;  and  Delrio,*Disquisitiones 
Magicae,*  p.  74.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
confessions  recorded  were  voluntarily  made  ;  and  that, 
whether  dictated  by  their  own  iraagmation  or  by  their 
reading,  the  self-accusers  did  not  speak  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  others.  Tliere  are  thus  two  mingled  ele- 
ments in  these  documents,  the  separation  of  whicli  would 
be  necessary  to  and  would  materially  aid  a  philosophical 
examination  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  such  sin- 
gular effects  :  the  one  would  bring  before  us  the  physical 
and  psycholoirical  causes  from  which  the  mind  voluntarily 
iinagities  itself  an  actor  in  such  supernatural  occurrences; 
thu  other  would  explain  the  utterance  of  confessions  of 
such  acts  l)y  peiTJons  who  until  they  were  subjected  to 
torture  never  imagined  their  existence.  The  confessions 
made  under  torture  were  frequently  revoked  during  mo- 
ments of  mental  and  physical  resuscitation  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance reminds  one  of  the  recantation  in  the  old  French 
case  of  the  trial  of  Father  Girard,  whose  victim  Catherine 
Cadiere  confessed  that  she  was  the  agent  of  a  conspiracy 
as:ainst  him  :  and  of  the  revocation  in  the  later  case  of  Ma- 
dame Manson,  who,  under  the  excitement,  as  she  maintained, 
of  the  recent  occurrence  of  an  atrocious  murder,  and  of  a 
harassing  cross-examination  in  relation  to  it,  confessed  to 
having  witnessed  it  under  circumstances  which  blackened 
luT  previously-unblemished  character,  an  admission  which 
she  afterwards  revoked. 

The  influence  on  society  of  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  of 
the  mo>t  pernicious  kind.*  It  gave  an  unchecked  flow  to 
all  the  malitcnant  ])assions:  some  venting  them  in  accusa- 
tions, others  in  attempts  to  practis<»  the  nefarious  art.  In  the 
year  1515  live  hundred  people  are  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  Geneva  on  charges  of  witchciaft ;  and  Remigius, 
the  inquisitor,  boasts  that  he  put  nine  hundred  to  death  in 
Lorraine.  Tlie  first  person  who  lifted  his  voice  against  these 
cruelties  was  Wierus,  who  wrote  in  1568.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers carried  on  a  controversy  with  Delrio,  Bodinus, 
Scribonius,  and  others,  in  which  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  defenders  of  wit chcralt  were  the  more  successful 
logicians.  The  supporters  of  old  and  received  fallacies 
have  their  compact  and  complete  system  of  sophistr}-,  and 
he  who  would  break  through  it  must,  like  a  Bacon  or  a 
Locke,  possess  strength  enough  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric. 
Wierus  and  his  followers  ventured  to  raise  their  voice 
against  the  method  only  of  the  manifestation  of  Satan's 
power  of  diabolical  possession,  not  its  existence.  Against 
the  brutal  praetice  of  swimming  a  witch  to  see  if  she  will 
bink  or  float,  which  may  be  traced  as  an  ordeal  succeeding 


that  of  the  red-hot  ploughshares,  and  which  infer 
body  in  which  an  evil  spirit  dwells  is  Hgliter  ti 
they  could  do  no  more  than  adduce  the  expciim 
that  the  herd  of  swine  into  which  Jesus  eras* 
spirits,  running  into  a  lake,  were  drowned.  Of  a 
opponents  of  this  supcrsbtion  the  English  Resr 
who  wrote  in  1S>84,  was  perhaps  the  most  su4 
the  employment  of  an  acquaintance  with  nai 
rations,  a  bold  scorn  of  fallacies  highly  suppoi 
ready  sarcasm.  He  was  followed  by  Harsnet  in 
in  1720  by  Francis  Hutchinson,  Who  hoivever 
chiefly  to  the  unlearned,  amonfi;  whom  alone 
lingered  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

The  leanied  men  of  Europe  generally  wen 
in  witchcraft  down  to  the  end  of  the  sevent 
tury.  Selden  has  an  apology  for  the  law  again 
which  shows  a  lurking  h^lief.  He  says  til 
believes  that,  by  turning  his  hat  thrice  and  o] 
he  could  take  away  a~  mans  life ;  '  this  wc 
law  made  by  the  state,  that  whoever  should  tn 
thrice  and  cry  "buz,"  with  an  intention  to 
a  man*s  life,  shall  be  put  to  death.'  Tlie  losrie  i 
mind,  if  untainted  by  superstition,  would  so 
shown  him  that  a  law  waging  war  with  intc 
capable  of  being  fulfilled  must  be  botl»  uselesi 
chievous.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Sir  Matthew 
believers  in  witchcraft,  and  attested  their  belie 
instnimental  in  convictions  for  the  crime.  It  ii 
that  there  were  no  executions  for  witchcraft  ir 
subsequently  to  the  year  1G82 ;  but  the  statute  of  I 
c.  12,  so  minute  in  its  enactments  against  witches 
repealed  till  the  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  5.  In  Scotland,  so  h 
year  1722,  when  the  local  jurisdictions  were  st 
ditar}',  and  had  not  been  put  into  the  hands  of  prt 
lawyers,  the  sheriff  of  Sutherlandshire  condemMii 
to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  one  of  the  lift 
of  this  superstition  in  educated  and  profeMoni 
that  in  a  work  called  *The  Institutes  of  the  law 
land,*  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1730,  by  Williini 
an  author  deservedly  neglected  by  practical  lasy« 
a  specific  definition  of  the  nature  of  witchcraft, the 
following  passage  : — *  Nothing  seems  plainer  to  i 
there  may  be,  and  have  been  witches,  and  tliil 
such  are  now  actually  existing  ;  which  I  intend,  G 
ing,  to  clear  in  a  larger  work  concerning  the  * 
law.*    Tliis  promised  work  never  made  its  appein 

WITKNAGEMOTE,  literally  an  'assembly  of  ti; 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  *  gemoth,*  an  *  assembly,*  arril 
*  to  know,'  which  has  the  same  root,  *  wit '  or  *  wi 
words  wit,  witness,  wise,  and  the  legal  phrase  st 
'  to  wit.* 

Although  the  chief  nilers  of  the  Anglo-Saia 
nearly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  boreth 
king,  and  in  their  charters  and  letters  attached  to 
of  the  sonorous  epithets  in  which,  especially  amo 
barbarous  nations,  kings  indulge,  yet  in  lavt  tli 
little  raised  in  power  above  the  other  chii'l's  of  l 
tion,who  either  nad  themselves  shared  tocethorv 
own  particular  followei-s,  or  were  descended  fromi 
who  had  so  shared  the  risk  of  the  fir^t  invasic 
seated  the  tribe  in  Britain.  To. election  by  the 
the  king  owed  his  office  ;  and  if  the  sceptre  desc 
his  race,  it  was,  if  not  by  Ibrce  of  renewed  dec 
tainly  by  means  of  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
by  the  nobles  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the 
Of  this  assembly  the  chief  ecclesiastics  in  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  the  judires  (if  s 
were\  and  the  largest  landholders  fonned  part, 
upon  the  faith  of  a  single  instance,  that  five  hy«l 
were  an  indispensable  qualification.  ^Vht•the^ 
body  of  the  people  had  a  voice  in  this  great  • 
doubtful ;  judiring  by  the  analogy  of  the  a^hire  r 
of  all  the  political  and  judicial  i'nstitutiuivs  of  u 
Saxon  ancestors,  it  is  probable  that  each  district 
at  these  national  assemblies  Ceven  if  it  did  no 
active  part  in  their  deliberations)  by  means  of  i 
sible  omcers,  its  reeves,  and  of  the  persons  who  c 
for  it  at  the  county  court :  there  is  now  ever,  we  1 
evidence  that  there  was  a  systematic  represental 
peo})le  at  the  witenagemote  by  persons  electo 
specific  purpose. 

Nor  did  tne  functions  of  these  national  coon 
with  the  election  of  a  king :  their  meetingSi  if  » 
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never  suspended,  although  in  its  conflicts  with  thi  crown 
it  mie^ht  be  greater  or  less.  Its  influence  was  most  effi- 
ciently shown  when,  in  1215,  the  nobles  wrested  Ma^a 
Charta  from  King  John.  The  popular  element  in  the  wite- 
nagemote  assumed  a  distinct  form,  when  in  the  succeeding 
reign  (12G5)  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  high- 
steward  of  the  realm,  issued  in  the  king's  name  writs  to 
the  sheriffs  of  all  counties,  commanding  them  to  return  to 
the  parliament  two  knights  for  the  county,  and  two  bur- 
gesses from  every  borough,  to  consult  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.     [Parliament.] 

(Turner  s  Hiatory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  Sir  F.  Palgrave*s 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth.) 

WITHAM.     [Lincolnshire.] 

WITHAM.     [Essex.] 

WITHAMITE  occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism;  it  is  found  also  in  small  imbedded 
globular  masses  composed  of  radiating  crystals.  Fracture 
uneven.  Hardness,  scratches  glass  readily.  Colour,  red 
and  reddish-wliite.  Streak  white.  Translucent;  opaque. 
Speciftc  gravity  3*137. 

It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids.  Before  the  blowpipe  intu- 
mesces  and  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  dark-grey  scoria. 
With  salt  of  phosphorus  it  dissolves  with  efiervescence 
into  a  globule  which  contains  a  little  silica,  and  becomes 
opaque  on  cooling. 

Found  at  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  epidote.  Dr.  Coverdale's  analysis  performed  on 
only  six  grains  gave— 

Silica      .         .         .         55-28 
Alumina  .         .         16*74 

Peroxide  of  iron        .        21*13 
Lime       .         .         .  8*13 

Water     .         .         .  325 


104-53 
WITHER,  or  ^VYTHER  (sometimes  improperly  ^iM^j?\ 
GEORGE,  was  born  11th  June,  1588,  at  Bentworth,  near 
Alton  in  Hampshire,  and  was  the  only  son  of  George 
Wither  of  Bentworth,  who  was  himself  the  second  son  (the 
first  by  a  second  wife)  of  John  Wither,  Esq.  of  Many- 
downe,  near  Wotton-St.-Lawrence,  in  that  county.  The 
name  of  Wither's  mother  was  Anne  Serle.  After  receiving 
the  usual  instmction  at  the  grammar-school  ofColemore, 
or  Colemere,  under  its  eminent  mjuster,  John  Greaves,  he 
wiis  sent  about  HjiU  to  Mat^dalen  College,  Oxfoid.  where 
he  lia«l  for  his  tutor  Dr.  John  Warner,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Roi'hester.  AHer  remaining  however  about  three  years, 
diirinir  which,  according  to  his  snarling  biographer,  An- 
thony Wood,  he  '  made  some  proficiency,  with  much  ado, 
in  academical  learning,'  he  was  called  home  without 
haNini;  taken  a  deirree,  as  he  himself  tells  us  (in  his 
*  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt '),  *  to  hold  the  plough.'  Wood 
only  says  that  *  his  geny  beina:  addicted  to  things  more 
trivial '  than  the  studies  pursued  at  the  university,  he  went 
to  London,  and  entered  himself  first  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
Chancery,  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  *  But,'  contimies 
Wood,  •  i-till  liis  fijcny  hangins:  after  things  more  smooth 
and  deliirhtful,  he  did  at  length  make  himself  known  to 
the  world  (alter  he  had  taken  several  rambles  therein)  by 
certain  specimens  of  poetry ;  which  being  dispersed  in 
seveial  hands,  [he]  became  sliortly  after  a  public  author, 
and  much  admired  by  some  in  that  age  for  his  quick  ad- 
vancement in  that  faculty.'  Some  pieces  of  less  preten- 
sion had  already  made  hih  name  known  in  a  limited  circle, 
when  in  1(313  he  published  his  volume  of  poetical  satires 
on  the  manners  oi'  the  time,  entitled  *  Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt.'  For  some  thinirs  in  this  production  which  gave 
offence  to  the  government  he  was  committed  ^^it  is  not 
stated  by  what  authority)  to  the  Mai-shalsea  prison,  and  lay 
there  for  several  months.  While  in  confinement  he  wrote 
and  published  his  *  Satire  to  the  King,'  1(>14,  in  which  he 
coinplains  bitterly  of  the  injustice  of  his  detention,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  procured  his  release.  The 
spirit  of  his  poetry  and  the  usage  he  had  met  with  now 
made  him  a  ^reat  favourite  with  the  puritanical  party,  by 
whom.  Wood  states,  he  was  much  *  cried  up  for  his  pro- 
fuse pouriiur-forth  of  English  rhyme.'  Al^ervvards,  it  is 
added,  •  the  vulgar  sort  of  peo])le '  came  to  regard  his 
j)oetry  as  havintr  in  it  something  prophetical.  He  de- 
nounced the  abuses  of  the  times,  too,  in  various  prose 
pamphlets  as  well  as  in  his  more  frequent  discharges  of 
flowing  Terse.    All  this  while  he  appears  to  have  lived  in 


easy  circumstances  on  the  landed  property  whkl 
inherited.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  m 
restless  a  spirit.  Wither,  as  soon  as  the  storm  of 
war  began  to  blow,  hastened  to  throw  himself 
scene  of  commotion  and  excitement — at  &st,  as 
appear,  without  much  mindinr  which  side  or« 
ciples  he  fought  for.  He  serv^  as  a  captain  of  t 
quart er-master-^neral  of  his  regiment,  in  the  e: 
which  Charles  L  led  against  the  Scotch  Covenant 
s{)ring  of  1639  (also,  it  may  be  noted,  the  firrt  i 
of  the  cavalier  poet  Lovelace).  Three  years  afl 
the  war  began  between  the  king  and  his  Engrlish 
Wither  sold  his  estate  and  raised  a  troop  of  hois 
Parliament,  in  whose  army  he  was  speedily  proi 
the  rank  of  major.  On  his  colours,  we  are  told,  h 
tlie  motto, '  Pro  Rege,  Lege,  Grege.'  Being  tei 
soner  by  the  royalists,  he  is  said  to  have  beei  iade 
his  life  to  a  bon-mot  of  Sir  John  Denham:— *D 
says  Wood,  *  some  of  whose  estates  at  Egham  ii 
Wither  had  got  into  his  clutches,  desired  Ini 
not  to  hang  him,  because,  so  long  as  Wither  Ir 
Denham,  would  not  be  accounted  the  worst  pod 
land.'  He  also  probably  soon  recovered  his  aberl 
long  after  this,  Wood  tells  us,  *  he  was  constituted 
Long  Parliament  a  justice  of  peace  in  Quorum  (or 
shire,  Surrey,  and  Essex,  which  office  ne  kept  d: 
and  afterwards  was  made  by  Oliver  major-geneni 
the  horse  and  foot  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  whi 
ployment  he  Ucked  his  fingers  sufficient!  v\  gaining  1 
a  great  odium  from  the  generous  royalists.'  A  M 
on  a  copy  of  one  of  his  tracts  in  the  British  Musei 
'  Boni  Ominis  Votum,*  printed  in  1656,  describe  1 

*  lately  made  master  of  the  statute  office.' 

At  the  Restoration  Wither  was  not  only  forced 

foree  all  this  spoil,  but  was  by  a  vote  of  the  Com 
Parliament  sent  to  Newgate  on  the  cbarze  of  \m 
author  of  a  publication  entitled  '  Vox  VuTgi,'  whic 
regarded  as  a  scandalous  and  seditious  libel.  11 
extant  a  I'imo.  pamphlet  which  he  published  is  Ifii 
titled  '  The  Prisoner's  Plea  humbly  offered  in  t  R 
strance,  with  a  Petition  annexed,  to  the  Comnosi  i 
liament  assembled,  b;^  G.  Wyther,  f^sely  charged  to 
composed  a  libel  against  the  said  Cfommons.  sn& 
fore  now  a  prisoner  in  Newpite ;'  but  Wood 
that  he  afterwards  confessed  himself  the  author 
obnoxious  pubUcation,  upon  which  he  was  conun 
close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  with  orders  that  he  khd 
debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  at  ih 
time  an  impeachment  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  i 
him.  The  impeachment  does  not  appear  to  hsv 
proceeded  with ;  and  he  even  contrived,  by  the  com 
of  the  keeper,  to  write  and  to  send  to  the  press  from 
time  sundry  pieces  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  It  is  not 
when  he  was  released :  Wood  says  that  he  lay  in  th« 
three  yeai-s  and  more  ;  Aubrey's  account  is,  that  \m 
sonment  lasted  about  three-quarters  of  a  year ;  it  ii 
however  that  he  had  obtained  Iiis  liberty  stmie  ye 
fore  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  2iid  of  U»] 
He  was  *  buried,'  says  Aubrey,  *  within  the  east 
the  Savoy  Church,  where  he  died.'  He  had  marri 
same  authority  states,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
Emerson  of  South  Lambeth :  ♦  she  was,'  Aubrey  a 
great  wit,  and  would  write  in  verse  too.'  It  appe 
a  grandson  of  Wither's,  Hunt  Wither,  of  Fiddm^, 
county  of  Southampton,  designating  himself  col 
foot  in  her  majesty's  army,  and  brigadier-general 
service  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  was  alive  in  17U 
his  paternal  estate  of  Bentworth  had  latterly  cot 
the  ])ossession  of  an  heir  female,  and  was  a  few  ;< 
held  by  Mr.  Bigg  Whither,  who  in  conse(iuence  hai 
the  old  family  name.  (See  *  Memoir  of  Wither*  in 
Bibliographer^  vol.  i.  pp.  1-18,  published  iu  1810, 
thony  Wood  characteristically  rounds  off  his  ace 
Wither  with  the  critical  remark  that  *  the  things 
hath  written  and  published  are  very  many,  accow 
the  generality  of  scholars  mere  scribbles.'  The  lii 
works  fills  about  13  columns  in  Dr.  Bliss's  editioi 

*  Fasti  Oxonienses.'  But  the  most  detailed  catal 
them  is  that  contributed  to  the  *  British  Biblio^rap 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Park ;  it  includes  1 12  articles 
which  however  are  some  not  known  to  have  been  | 
and  extends  over  vol.  i.,  pp.  179-205,  305-332,  4 
and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  17-3*2,  378-391.    Various  bibliogi 
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llic  properties  and  uses  of  Ihc    plants  native  to   Great 
Britain,  and  the  traditions  about  them.' 

Botany  was  not  AVilhering's  only  scientific  pursuit ;  he 
was  fond  of  chemistr}'  and  mineralogy.  He  published,  in 
1793,  a  translation  of  Bergmann's  *  Sciagraphia  Reprni  Mi- 
ncralis/  with  the  title  *  Outlines  of  Mineralogy.*  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  several  papers 
on  mineralogy  and  chemistry  in  the  *  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,' of  which  the  following  are  the  titles : — In  the 
volume  for  1773,*  Experiments  on  different  kinds  of  Marie 
found  in  Staffordshire ;'  in  1782,  *  Analysis  of  the  Toad- 
stone  of  Derbyshire ;'  in  1784,  *  Experiments  on  the  Terra 
Pondcrosa ;'  m  1798,  *  An  Analysis  of  a  Hot  Mineral- 
Spring  in  Portugal.*  Tliese  papers  display  a  very  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  time.  But  whilst 
pursuing  science  he  did  not  neglect  his  profession,  and  he 
published  several  papers  on  medical  topics.  In  1778  he 
published  *  An  Account  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Sore  Throat, 
especially  as  it  appeared  at  Birmingham  in  the  year  1778,' 
8vo.  He  also  published  in  1785  *  An  Account  of  the  Fox- 
glove and  some  of  its  medical  uses ;  with  practical  remarks 
on  the  Dropsy  and  other  diseases.'  Although  he  was  not 
the  first  to  recommend  foxglove  (digitalis)  as  a  medicine,  he 
must  still  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  physician  who  knew 
how  to  use  it,  and  by  his  writings  gave  it  the  character  as  a 
powerful  medicinal  agent,  which  it  has  never  since  ceased 
to  retain. 

Dr.  Withering  was  always  the  subject  of  a  weak  state  of 
health,  and  was  frequently  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
the  lun^s.  This  had  so  much  weakened  him  in  1793  as  to 
induce  nim  to  tiy  a  change  of  air  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  he  accordingly  spent  tile  winter  of  that  year 
in  Lisbon.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1794  he  again 
went  to  Lisbon,  and  returned  the  following  year.  His  health 
was  somewhat  re-established,  and  on  returning  to  Birming- 
ham again  he  changed  his  residence  from  Edgbaston 
Hall  to  a  place  called  the  Lajches,  previously  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Pnestley.  Here  in  retirement  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  and  died  in  November,  1799. 

Dr.  Withering  was  a  man  of  considerable  discernment 
and  great  perseverance.  He  was  humane  towards  the 
poor,  and  mild  and  couileous  in  his  manners.  He  was 
conscientious  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  never 
prescribed  where  he  thought  necessity  did  not  reauire  it. 
Although  reserved  in  public,  he  was  exceedingly  open 
amongst  those  who  knew  him  ;  and  he  lell  behind  him  a 
large  private  circle  of  friends.  (Gentleman  s  Magazine, 
vol.  \x\\.) 

WlTHERl'NGIA,  an  extensive  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Solanaccae,  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  William  Withering.  It  has  the  following  characters : — 
calyx  4-5-clcft,  urceolatoly  campanulate  ;  corolla  rotate  ; 
tube  short ;  limb  4-r)-cleft ;  stamens  4  or  5,  with  connivent 
anthei-s  dehiscing  longitudinally;  stigma  subcapital e ; 
bcriy  2-celled,  supported  by  the  permanent  calyx,  many- 
seeded  ;  the  placenta  adnate.  The  species  of  this  genus 
arc  treetf,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  a  soft  wood,  having  a  large 
pith,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Solanum.  The  corollas  of  the  flowers  vary  m  colour,  and 
arc  whitish,  rose-coloured,  yellow,  greenish,  or  bluish. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  umbels,  racemes,  or  panicles; 
rarely  solitary.  Tlie  branches  are  opposite  or  alternate, 
and  thickened  at  their  nodi.  With  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  species  which  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they 
are  all  inhabitants  of  South  America.  About  twenty 
.species  have  been  described.  They  are  not  handsome 
plants,  so  that  they  have  not  been  introduced  into  gardens 
as  ornaments.  Their  properties  as  far  as  known  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  The  first 
species  of  this  genus,  which  was  described  by  M.  L'lleritier, 
is  the  //'.  Sulanacea.  It  has  an  herbaceous  stem,  and  a 
root  composed  of  fusiform  tubers;  the  leaves  are  ovate- 
oblonc:  or  ovate-lanceolate,  rather  pilose ;  and  the  umbels 
are  axillary,  sessile,  and  longer  than  tlie  petioles.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  has  vory  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Solanum.  If.  tttramoNii/oiia,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
is  a  tree,  and  attains  a  height  of  10  or  20  feet.  /r.  r/iom- 
hhhlru  is  found  on  the  Andes  at  a  great  height,  and  is  a 
clinibing  shnib.  In  their  cultivation  the  .species  of  Wi- 
Iheriuijia  ri'quir(^  the  same  treatment  as  Solanum. 

WITHKRITE.     [Bakhm.] 
.     WITIIKRS.     [IIoRSK.l 

WITHOF,  JOHANN  PHILIPP  LORENZ,  a  German 


physician  who  distinguished  himself  as  &  writer  of 
poetry,  was  the  son  of  Johann  Hildebrand  Will 
fessor  of  history,  eloquence,  and  Greek  literature 
born  at  Duisburg  on  the  Rhine,  June  lbt«  17^. 
he  entered  the  university  of  his  native  place,  t 
the  first  three  years,  he  applied  himself  to  clas 
rature,  histon',  and  antiquities,  and  aften^ards  c 
medicine.  His  father  then  sent  him  to  Utrecht 
den,  on  returning  from  which  seats  of  study  he 
his  medical  diploma  at  Duisburg,  in  1747,  and 
practise  at  Lingen,  but  did  not  remain  there  ab 
years.  After  an  interim  of  about  two  more,  at 
again,  during  which  he  lectured  on  anatomy  an 
logy,  he  accepted,  in  1752,  an  appointment  in 
naslum  at  Hamm,  as  professor  of  history  and  j^ 
About  the  same  time  he  was  made  correspondinj 
of  the  Gottingen  Scientific  Society,  and  also  of  t 
Society,  Ix)ndoii.  He  continued  at  Hamm  oat 
ceived  an  offer  from  the  university  of  his  mtiTe 
1770,  inviting  him  to  accept  the  professorship  of  e 
and  Greek  literature,  which  he  held  at  tile  ^ 
death,  July  3,  1789. 

lliough  most  of  his  poems  had  been  composed 
before,  ueing  in  fact  the  productions  of  his  y 
some  few  of  them  had  actually  appeared  in  print  i 
till  1782  that  he  gave  them  to  the  public,  in  two 
under  the  title  of '  Academischc  Gedichte,*  one,  as 
burg  observes,  not  particularly  well  chosen,  sioei 
not  convey  any  idea  of  their  subjects,  but  woul 
imply  their  being  only  occasional  pieces,  or  elft 
for  academical  purposes.  *  Philosophical*  w« 
been  a  far  more  appropriate  general  epithet  for  th 
*  Academical,' since  it  is  the  philosophical  spirit,  ti 
of  thought,  and  extensive  learning  they  displav 
have  established  for  them  the  high  though  limitc 
tation  they  possess.  Withof  is  a  writer  for  thint 
not  for  mere  readers  of  poetry ;  since,  instead  of 
the  latter  to  his  didactic  strains  by  the  erraces  of  li 
and  felicity  of  expression,  he  is  generally  neglige 
to  harshness  in  his  versification,  and  at  times  verr 
as  to  meaning,  faults  which  he  appears  in  some  it 
have  affected  rather  than  to  have  endeavoured  i 
Still  those  who  can  overlook  imperfections  of  thi 
and  who  attach  more  impoilance  to  the  vslue 
matter  than  to  any  charm  of  manner,  will  be  n 
his  *  Die  Moralischen  Ketzer,'  i>nd  *  Sinnliche  Ergot 
for  the  studious  perusal  which  they  require. 
(Jiirden's  Lexicon  Detttscher  Dichter  und  Prnt^ 
WITIKIND,  WITTEKIND,  or  WlTTiCHi: 
the  principal  duke  or  commander-in-chief  of  th 
in  their  wars  with  Charlemagne.  He  is  also  c*l 
(Hex  Saxonum  et  Alborum%  but  incorrectly,  bee 
Saxons  have  never  had  kings :  the  government  w 
hands  of  an  assembly,  which  met  annually  at  Mi 
the  Weser,  and  to  wKich  each  *  gau,*  or  county,  sfi 
edelings  or  nobles,  twelve  freemen  being  freeholi 
twelve  freemen  having  lands  in  lease.  The  Sa 
habited  the  extensive  tract  between  Friesland,  the! 
Sea,  and  the  Eider,  in  tho  north;  the  Baltic,  tl 
and  the  Middle  Elbe,  in  the  east ;  the  Saale,  T 
and  Hesse,  in  the  south ;  and  a  line  in  the  we 
corresponded  probably  to  the  present  limits  of  the 
province  of  AN  estphalia.  The  western  limits  how* 
never  well  fixed,  llie  Saxons  were  divided  in 
phalians  west  of  the  Weser  ;  Engerns,  who  lived 
w  est  of  the  Wesor,  in  the  mountainous  province ' 
land  ;  Eastphalians,  between  the  Weser  and  Elbe ; 
or  North  Albingians,  in  the  present  duchy  of  \ 
They  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  and  mad«« 
incursions  into  the  Prankish  empire  by  land  an 
Faithful  to  the  worship  of  Woden  and  other  gods 
forefathers,  they  made  a  strong  opi)o&ition  to  the 
of  Christianity,  which  was  in  their  opinion  oi 
guised  form  oi*  slavery.  When  lA'buin,  the  Anc 
appeared  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  prew 
Gospel,  they  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  him,  bi 
ened  his  life ;  and  he  only  escaped  death  by  the  i 
of  his  friend  Buto,  a  Saxon  noble.  Hy  choo^n 
(Aix-la-Chapelle)  for  his  residence,  C'harlemacT 
indicated  that,  being  sure  of  the  obedience  of  thi 
intended  to  extend  his  empire  towards  the  east 
clared  his  intention  to  subdue  the  Saxons,  and  to  f 
to  adopt  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  diet  at  1 
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i'r|u*ty  to  examine  a  defendant  in  the  suit  ij  .; 

bin  intcreiit. 

Tilt!  only  t*xeeptit)Ci»  mt*le  hy  Ihr  net  ari?  in  t>»»  csjii*  of 
wIUk,  whirh  a  party  benefietaHv  inti?rtr^tcd  under  tbi^m  t» 
Kttil  jncom]i<itent  to  pmvt*  t  and  in  tin'  cast?  of  acfioti*  of 
t^jvctmetit  and  uf  r»!plt!vin,  Jn  the  Unt  of  thc-^c  lln-  lfiu,nr 
of  th*:*  plaifitiir  or  ti'aant  of  thi>  prrmtrtes  in  qiu-^fliinn.  nnd 
rnnHiarkjiof  rpplovin  thi*  landliipd  of  til  '  '  '  ny  bo 
11  Id  rt:  ul  part  y  li*  the  si  ct  i  o  r  ,  t  h  lj  i  *  el  i  hi  f  n  p- 

pcn' ■^'■'•\t  tjpon  tin*  r*?«Mjfd*     The  tiMnji-i  ,  ^i  .ul  tJietie 

pp  I  1  ■  1  r  *^  an  d  o  f  t  h  L*  j  r  wi  vc)*  i a  e  t«  c  1  u  d  ni  ♦ 

\\  i : .   ...»     [  Ux  Koajisn  iM  K. J 

Wirr,  Die,  JOHN  And  rOKNEfJUS,  tvvoof  ih(;ahlcHt 
luid  mont  hcinmJrAbli.'  of  Did^^h  Ktntt^smnn,  tvcrv  so  insepa- 
rable in  tlieir  t?iirt*t^r  tliiit  thti:  history  of  their hve»  inuot  «%« 
be  auc*  JoUji,  though  the  youn^iir  by  two  year?*,  playrd, 
in  coixsi»qiience  of  bi-i  gt'oial  venstttilr,  und  iwpiniiij  dm- 
racii»r,  the  more  prominent  jmft ;  but  it  i»  doubtful  vvjiether 
he  CO  til  d  so  loTTj?  have  ^iistaiited  himself  \viih  out  Ibf  aid  of 
}iis  brcthex''^  solid  !houg:h  less  sliowy  par! a.  Complins  wm 
one  of  those  i-are  and  invaluable  natures  ^vho  intuitively 
ileel  Iheniselves  bom  to  perform  a  spcondary  part,  and  are 
probably,  in  Ihe  pei*severi«g  imosleutatious  dischsa^r^r  of 
their  duties^  more  useful  as  they  are  more  difficult  \o  tiiid 
than  eveu  leaders  of  commftndjn|t  talent.  Tliere  i»i  t^onie* 
thing  piti'emely  beautiful  in  the  nmntermpted  co-opcratjon 
of  two  men  like  Corneliuts  aad  John  de  Wittt  each  among' 
the  very  finest  speeimena  of  }xu  own  clasa  of  eharaetei-^ 
when  tlie  ti«  of  brotlierhood  stiiengtheas  the  bamli  ai 
frietid«hip, 

The  IWther  of  Ju>in  and  CorneUus  wa*  a  leader  In  tlie 
party  opposed  to  the  agwiumptions  of  the  House  of  Ormnjfe, 
hnd\  member  of  the  State*  General  of  Holland  and  Wi^sl 
Fri*'i.land.     He  v.:.  \:rcd  by  atlvi«er«i  of  the   Stadf- 

Iiouder  of  wifticif  ■  iiei!  to  be  indudvd  amoni^  the 

ti^ht  Citizen*  inip^.-u-^  us  the  cattle  of  Luv^^^emtnn,  in 
lUfjiK  TbL*  yonn^  De  Witt*  the  re  lore  were  eady  imbtitd 
witlv  ho!»tiiil)  to  tb<'  nil  ti  n^ionsi  of  the  family  nt  (>ninp:f, 
nnd  dtf.votion  to  M  liiu  and  Armiuiuu  party  ;  and 

at  Die  ijime  time  e  ■  i  by  tbo  pwitionof  liivii^  iathoc 

to  Took  l^rw&i'd  to  {iiMiii  ttcypbymtiiil. 
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John  de  Witt  was  born  at   Doidrecht  in   1C25,  and  1 
educated  at  Leyden,  where,   in  adJition  to  the   studies 
necessary  for  one  who  a.spired  to   rise  in  the  state,  he  ' 
is  understood  to  have  cuhivated  the  mathematical  sciences  , 
witl\  success.    A  treatise  published  at  Leyden,  in  1(>;'K), 
under  the  title  '  Eleraenta  Linearum  CunaVura,'  is  attri- 
buted to  him. 

Tlie  death  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Oranarc,  on  the  2nd 
of  October,  1G5(),  Ihrew  the  manac^ement  of  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  to  which  De  Witt's  father  belonged, 
(.'oruelius,  his  eldest  son,  having:  been,  as  will  appear 
in  the  more  particular  notice  of  his  career  in  the  sequel 
of  this  article,  appointed  burgomaster  of  Dordrecht,  the 
family  influence  obtained  for  John  the  office  of  pensionar>' 
of  that  city.  The  ability  which  he  displayed  in  that  charge 
procured  for  him,  two  years  later  (in  l(j52),  when  only  in 
his  27th  year,  the  more  important  appointment  of  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland,  which  he  retained  till  1672.  Dur- 
ing the  intervening  twenty  years,  he  was,  under  the  modest 
title  of  grand  pensionary,  virtual  chief-magistrate  of  the 
republic.  The  period  was  a  critical  one  for  Holland — 
during  the  earlier  part  of  it  De  Witt  was  called  upon 
to  make  head  against  Cromwell,  and  during  the  latter 
against  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  struggled  at  the  same  time 
against  the  inveteracy  of  domestic  taction. 

De  Witt  on  assummg  the  reins  of  government  found  the 
republic  engaged  in  a  war  with  England.  A  series  of  sea- 
engagements  in  which,  although  great  skill  and  bravery 
were  displayed  by  the  Dutch  and  English  commanders,  and 
many  lives  were  lost,  victory  inclined  alternately  to  each 
side  without  declaring  very  decidedly  for  either,  paved  the 
way  for  a  peace  which  was  negociated  by  De  Witt,  and 
signed  at  \\  estminster  on  the  15th  of  April,  1G54.  On  the 
])art  of  the  Dutch  the  honours  claimed  by  the  English  for 
their  flag  in  the  Channel  were  conceded.  A  secret  article 
was  appended  to  the  treaty,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Stuart  family  should  receive  no  support  from  the 
United  States,  and  that  no  prince  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  Stuarts,  should  be  elected  stadt- 
houder,  or  grand-admiral.  This  article  was  at  fii*st  signed 
by  the  re])resentative  of  Holland  alone  :  the  other  provinces 
were  as  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  Holland  as  the  repub- 
lican party  of  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Oranire.  This 
tre.'itv  eml)raf('(l  the  great  outlines  of  the  noiicy  in  which 
De  Wilt  persevered  during  the  whole  of  liis  future  ndmi- 
nistratioM  : — Avoiding  giving  uuibraire  to  the  Suites  of 
r.iimvi?  by  stickling  on  points  of  t'lnpty  eti(|";etlo  ;  alining 
to  prestMve  ])eaee  and  the  security  of  its  foreign  posses- 
sions for  Holland  ;  balancing  the  different  European  j)oweis 
airainst  each  other ;  and  guarding  against  the  establi^h- 
inont  ofhereditary  power  in  the  H(uise  of  Orange. 

T.nvards  the  attainment  of  the  last-mentioned  object  De 
Witt  lahiiured  indefatigably.  The  republican  party  pre- 
ponderated in  Holland,  but  the  Orangists  were  masters  in 
Zcaljuid.  The  other  states  hoitated  between  their  fears  of 
being  domineered  over  by  Holland  or  by  the  prince  of 
Orange.  It  was  not  till  th*e  year  lG(i7  that  De  Witt  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  the  States  (General  to  the  *  perpetual 
edict,*  by  whii-h  the  office  of  stadt bonder  was  declared  to 
be  for  ever  abolished.  There  was  however  no  admixture 
of  pergonal  hostility  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  this  per- 
severing zeal  for  the  destruction  of  his  house's  power.  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  atterwards  William  III.  of  England^ 
was  a  posthumous  ehild,  and  the  care  of  his  education 
devolving  on  the  States,  had  been  left  almost  entirely  to 
De  Witt.  He  discharged  this  duty  conscientious! v  and 
sigacionsly:  and  William,  notwithstanding  the  hatred 
against  De  Witt  which  his  mother  endeavoured  to  instil 
into  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  own  ambition,  which 
rendered  him  ready  <'nongh  to  take  advantage  of  the 
grand  pensionary's  unpopularity,  always  retained  and  ex- 
])ress.r(K  ill  his  guarded  manner,  a  giat'eful  and  respectful 
sen^e  of  the  manner  in  which  De  Witl  behaved  towards  him 
during  his  minority. 

The  next  care  of  De  Witt  was  to  introduce  ow?er  into 
the  finances  of  the  re])ublic.  In  tins  he  succeeded  so  well 
tliat  the  States  of  Holland  presented  a  Ibrmal  recpiest  to 
him  tlial  he  would  develop  his  financial  sv.-^tem  in 
writing. 

.Mutual  res])eet  had  established  a  friendship  that  might 
alino>t  be  termed  confidential  between  Viscount  Turenne 
and  De  Witt.    Turenne.  in  ICGO,  had  endeavoured  to  per-  i 
buade  the  French  government  to  conclude  treaties  with  | 


Poriugal  and  the  United  Provincei,  as  a  check  i 
ambition  of  Spain,  but  had  been  thiK'arted  by  Mn 
the  death  of  that  minister  the  viscount  renewed  k 
sentationsto  Louis  XIV.,  who  left  the  affair  entiii 
hands.  The  price  at  which  Turenne  obtained  tk 
ccnce  of  the  ^and  pensionaiy  in  his  scheme  nm 
of  commerce  between  France  and  the  United  A 
concluded  in  1661,  by  whicfh  each  state  eonccdH 
subjects  of  the  other  entire  freedom  of  eomncni 
respective  ports ;  the  States  General  flraaxaatecdtlM 
si  on  of  Dunkerque  to  France  ;  and  the  h^  of 
guaranteed  to  the  Dutch  the  right  which  tbwfiai 
fishing  off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Iidni 
British  cabinet  made  a  feeble  remonstianoi  ^ 
last  article,  but  Louis  contrived  to  appeiK  tiiia 
time. 

But  the  affront  rankled  in  the  public  miy  if  fa 
and  the  commercial  rivalry  between  tJil  wik 
Holland  soon  accumulated  other  groundiolwi 
The  mariners  and  traders  of  the  two  countrieihil 
quarrels  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Indnm 
persisted  in  representing  the  other  as  the  sonh 
was  declared  between  Holland  and  Englawiall 
Witt  invoked  the  aid  of  France,  but  in  viia:  Lm 
only  offered  his  mediation.  Admiral  Opdtn  wm 
by  the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Rupert  off  Hm 
forced  to  seek  shelter  with  the  remnant  at 
in  the  Tcxel.  On  this  occasion  DeWittemi 
instance  of  the  daring  self-confidence  which  a  gn 
gency  could  awaken  in  him.  Antwerp  was  the  on 
the  possession  of  the  republic  where  the  flnt 
refitted.  The  pilots  refused  to  take  upon  themtb 
sibility  of  navigating  the  ships  from  the  Texel  to. 
by  a  course  which  would  secure  them  from  the  i 
the  English,  and  yet  be  free  from  the  danger  of  itn 
the  shallows.  De  Witt  repaired  on  boanl  the  flee 
took  the  responsibility  from  which  skilled  proM 
shrunk  ;  conveyed  the  fleet  in  safety  to  Antwerp; 
under  his  energetic  superintendence,  it  again  too 
in  fighting  trim  in  an  incrediblv  short  space  of  tia 
now  declared  in  favour  of  Holland,  and  odanb 
orders  to  his  fleet  to  join  that  of  the  United  P 
No  junction  however  took  place,  and  af>er  twoB 
contested  battles  between  the  naval  forces  of  Ho 
England,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Breda«  by  a 
which  Demuark  and  France  became  parties,  be* 
bellitrerents,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1667. 

De  Witt  endeavoured  after  the  peace  to  conce 
attention  upon  the  internal  organisation  of  the 
The  i)erpetual  edict  and  the  financial  resolutii 
alluded  to  were  the  fii-st  fniits  of  this  determinat 
the  conduct  of  the  French  king  soon  intemi]; 
labours  by  drawing  his  attention  to  foreign  affau 
invaded  the  Spanish  Netheriands  in  1667,  undci 
text  that  they  fell  by  right  to  his  queen  on  th< 
her  father  the' king  of  Spain.  Turenne  took  one 
tion  arter  another  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and 
vancing  towards  Brussels,  when  the  marquii  d 
Rodrigo  represented  to  the  States  Genei-al,  that 
were  allowed  to  conquer  the  Netherlands  there 
main  no  banier  between  it  and  the  United  I 
These  representations  were  backed  by  those  d 
sent  by  the  English  ministr}'  to  pro]H)se  an  all 
tvveen  Holland,  England,  and  Sweden,  with  I 
oblige  France  and  Spain  to  conclude  a  peace. 
sure  coincided  with  the  policy  of  De  \Vitt,  wh' 
danger  ot  irritating  France,  and  the  equal  dan 
maining  a  passive  witness  of  its  aggressions^.  1 
alliance  was  resolved  upon  on  the  ^rd  of  Jamit 
signed  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  ratified  on  tl 
April.  At  the  same  time  the  forces  of  the  rep 
seerc^tly  augmented  by  De  Witt:  25,001)  inw 
raised,  and  quartered  in  the  frontier  garrii^ons,  ai 
of  forty  vessels  put  in  commission.  Tliese  ni 
wore  accelerated  bv  the  progress  of  the  Frenc 
Franche  C'omte.  The  treaty  disposed  France  tti 
overtures  of  peace,  as  the  invasion  of  Franche  C 
posed  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  under  the  direct 
Witt  and  Temple  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  i 
on  the  2nd  of  May.  Louis  dissembled  his  aiij 
part  taken  by  the  Cnited  Provinces  in  these  nc 
till  an  opportunity  of  avenging  himself  should  o4 
In  1670  Charles  II.  was  persuaded  Iqf"  the  ia 
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but  ln«  totifi denote  wjncli  Im  firmrjew, 
laletitifLnd  bOUijd  »^n!»g  ncquirt'd  from  nil 
reality  Ihfl  mos*t  f;Hicrtiixt  nuppoili^r  of  hi*  bri4h<*t  «  buvitr* 
As  \x\x*  betjn  n»«ntinnedin  the  preyi-ding  iik*!k"K  h"  M^'ltl  li 
paliliciil  iippc^intfii^nt  an  bomd  the  fl«*<jt  ol  D«  KnyttT  iii 
IbT'i;  ami  m  t<iU7  he  h*id  filled  »i  liuiilur  pfwt.  On  hn\\\ 
cicfjiairim  he  distinguished  hini»«!lt"  by  ^     "  y  in  at  tiun. 

Atler  tht  battle  oi'  Solhay  he  wiw"  >  Iciivc  the 

fli'**t  by  Ji  violent  miJiidy*  and  mlirtni  i^p  w,,.uvt:ht.  Bv* 
fcjre  Ins  iirrivul  Ihu  tilher  miiRisitratc*  bsid  sti^^nud  tiie  rc% 
vucalion  nf  the  p^irptitimi  indict,  A  lunHilfuuui*  rnmd 
ifitrndrd  it»«lf  tola  bis  liok  raum,  di'rnandin*^  his  inenftturi' 
tu  the  documijnt  With  ^itoX  diffit-ully  lu*  Ifitndu  per. 
suadtjd  him  to  comply;  bnt  ho  addtd  tlie  iniliui«  V,  0» 
(vi  cimi-'lusj  to  his  nmrie;  and  reluftirti?  toi^rnsK*  thrin.  th<* 
niob  was  unlv  |i«cified  by  filte  at  his  iiflcnditnd  da*njr  tt 
nuknown  to  him*  ITe  vras  lOOp  nfiiT  arrtf^jsli'd  on  a  IWso 
noeujintiian  of  uottfipirmj^'  t^  poi«on  thu  prince  of  ("ho-ri^c, 
cunveytd  to  the  Haicnc,  and  put  to  the  tart u re,  Wluh*  vu 
the  rack  he  i«  siud  to  bavt?  repealed  Hyracu**  o»lt',  \thit  h 
begins  *  JuRtum  et  t*jnaceci  propumti  vimm/  On  tlifJIth 
'  ^  ^^  h«  wa«  cnndemn^d  to  pt^rptsluaJ  rxiltt,  and  hU  *ut>- 
t  fiitf  hai  already  In? en  narmled. 
la.  ^Lithonties  for  tW  inf^kfient*  in  the  lift*  of  Cornelius 
de  Witt  Mv.  the  fiami*cin*ntioned  ubav^  in  tbv  »*kcit.'U  ulMa 
brother's  i.'areer*  Sonnf  vaJuablt^  nialenaU  an-  al*o  to  lit 
round  for  the  history  of  both  brother*  in  tlie  wnrk*  of  Sir 
Williani  TttnpJe  and  ftajntaiy  s  *  Mcniaim  of  Tuiennts. 

VVrrrE,  PIKTER  DK,  or  PIETRO  CANDlT)t>»  an  tb« 
It*tUan*  have  1r»n*lat<*d  his  name,  or  h<i  for  tiu^m,  wud*  ham 
at  Bmg^s  in  IS'IM.    He  vvunt  i^arly  with  tiis  piui  '     ■ 

TL'  lie  t%  aT  jd  tit  yd  ltd  a*  an  hi»to  ri  cal  \m  nt  e  r  tin  i  i 

'       till     Iln   was  probably  the  jitholai  of  X  u  un,  lor 
ii?d  that  painter  in  Horcnte,   and  in  bitn<*orkj*  in 
ucL^   -  Hhcan  at  Rome*     He  made  for  the  dnJi©  of  Tiuieany 
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manv  cartoons  to  be  worked  in  tapestry.  He  waa  after- 
wards invited,  while  in  Italy;  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
to  go  to  Munich  and  entef  his  service,  which  he  did,  and 
he  remained  there  many  vears,  until  his  death  in  1628,  and 
fill  works  of  art jmducea  in  his  time  were  executed  under 
hb  direction.  He  painted,  under  the  arcade  of  the  long 
gallery  of  the  Hof-garten  at  Munich,  a  series  of  frescoes, 
representing  the  deeds  of  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  and  the 
departure  of  the  emperor  Ludwig  IV.  for  Rome  in  1327. 
These  paintings  were  whitewashed  over ;  the  designs  how- 
ever are  preserved  in  the  tapestries  which  were  woiked 
from  them,  and  in  the  engravings  which  were  made  by 
Amling  from  the  tapestries :  the  prints  are  marked  with 
the  name  of  Pietro  Candidb  as  the  painter.  Amling^  en- 
graved thirteen  plates  from  these  tapestries,  representing 
the  histories  of  the  emperor  Otho,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and 
Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  according  to  Huber. 

(Van  Mander ;  Heineken ;  Huber ;  Fiorillo ;  DiUis,  Cata- 
logueqfthe  Oattervof  Schlmsheimi) 

WrrrELSBA'CHI A,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Temstromiacee.  The  two 
species  referred  to  tins  genus  are  now  placed  with  CoMo- 
spermum,  which  has  the  following  characters :— the  calyx 
of  5  permanent  oval-oblong,  blunt,  unequal,  imbricate  se- 
pals, tiie  two  outer  ones  of  which  are  smallest,  the  whole 
becoming  at  length  reflexed ;  the  petals  are  5,  permanent, 
somewhat  ovate,  emarginate  at  the  apex,  unequal*aided, 
and  twisted  in  the  bud ;  the  stamens  are  numerous,  having 
smooth  filiform  filaments,  and  linear  4-celled  4-sided  an- 
thers, which  are  fixed  at  the  base,  and  open  by  a  single 
pore  at  the  apex ;  the  style  is  long,  filiform,  hooked  at  the 
top;  tiie  capsules  surrounded  by  the  permanent  calyx, 
petals,  and  stamens,  with  fh>m  3  to  5  cells,  and  the  same 
number  of  valves ;  the  seeds  are  numerous  and  covered 
with  wool,  and  contain  a  fleshy  albumen,  in  which  lies  a 
slender  embryo,  with  the  radicle  pointing  towards  the 
hilum.  The  species  of  Cochlospermum  are  magnificent 
trees.  They  have  lol>ed  leaves  with  jpointed  petides,  uid 
large  yellow  flowers  arranged  in  pamcles. 

C.  gastifptum  has  S-lobed  entire  leaves,  which  are  to- 
mentose  TCneath,  and  lar^^e  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  SO  feet.  It 
is  the  Bombax  fossytriwn  of  Linnaeus.  The  C.  orinocerue 
has  smooth  5-7-Tobea  leaves,  is  a  native  of  New  Spain,  and 
attains  a  height  of  about  20  feet. 

C.  instgne,  the  Wittehbachia  insignt9  of  Martius,  has 
coriaceous  leaves  palmately  5-1obed,  the  lobes  coarsely, 
sharply,  and  doubly  serrated.  This  tree  is  about  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  is  a  native  of  Minas  Novas  and  Minas 
Geraes,  in  Brazil.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Butua  do 
Curvo^  and  a  decoction  of  its  roots  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
internal  pain.  It  is  also  given  internally  in  cases  of  acci- 
dents, and  as  a  means  of  resolving  abscesses.  The  re- 
maining species  of  Cochlospermum  is  the  JVitteUbachia 
vitifolia  of  Martius.  It  has  smooth  leaves,  in  form  like 
those  of  the  vine. 

AH  the  species  are  handsome  trees.  They  will  grow  in 
a  soil  composed  of  loam  and  peat,  and  may  oe  propagated 
by  cuttings,  which  should  be  placed  under  a  hand-glass  in 
a  moist  heat,  or  they  may  be  raised  from  seed. 

WITTENBERG,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Merse- 
burp:,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Sixony,  situated  on  a 
level  sandy  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  over  which 
there  is  a  wooden  bridge  1000  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide, 
in  51**  53'  N.  lat.  and  \T  45'  E.  long.  Wittenberg  is  a 
fortified  town,  and  has  three  gates.     It  was  formerly  a 

filace  of  great  strength,  but  in  1760  it  was  besieged  by  the 
mperial  army,  and  bombarded  from  the  10th  to  the 
14th  of  October,  by  which  the  Prussian  governor,  Colonel 
Sakemon,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  On  that  occa- 
sion 18  public  buildmgs  and  104  houses  were  destroyed. 
The  worics  were  then  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  but  as  it 
had  still  a  rampart  and  moat,  it  was  fortified  m  1813,  as 
well  as  the  time  would  allow,  by  Marshal  Victor,  at  the 
conmiand  of  Napoleon,  on  the  aavance  of  the  Russians. 
It  was  subsequently  besieged  by  the  Prussians,  who,  as  Uie 
French  general  Lapoype  reftued  to  surrender,  took  it  by 
storm,  in  January,  1814.  In  this  siege  289  houses  were 
cither  burnt  or  pulled  down.  In  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies Wittenberg  was  the  capital  of  the  electoral  circle  of 
Saxomr  and  the  residence  of  the  court  The  University, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  trail  fbunded  in  1502;  by  the 
elector  PVederick  th^  Wise,  hf  «bom  H  was  Very  amply 


endowed.  In  1506  Luther  #tf  ki^UlM  IV 
HiiloBOj^y  in  the  tnu^emt^v  and«  on  thf  3l9 
15174  affixed  to  ttie  gates  of  the  Univcm^y  m 
celebrated  96  theses  ox  prop{)sltiot»  agaical  isA 
The  tombs  of  Lather  and  Melaachthcm,  tnd 
tors  Firederick  the  Wise  a^d  John  th^  Cooitj 
portraits  of  Lather  and  Md&nchthon,  by  Lui 
are  in  .this  churoh.  It  suffered  ^J^llr  in  t 
1760  and  1814,  bat  wo^  restored  iti  in\%  at  W 
of  Uie  king  of  Pnmni.  Of  the  other  fbuf  cbes 
most  interesting  ia  that  which  contsins  She  ftts 
therms  ikiUifiil  mend  Buggenha^fen  for  Pom«M 
in  which  jlhere  is  a  eekbmted  picture  by  Oimc 
Last  Supper,  "the  town-  ha)  \  H  k^  ^  ise  con  taiiii  loa 
ings  bj  me  same  emitieat  master.  On  ihe  cdtk 
the  third  centenaiy  of  the  Reformation^  in  1SI7J 
of  Prussia  laid  the  ibst  stone  of  a  monument  in  & 
Luth<|r.  This  monument  stands  in  the  waik 
and  consists  of  a  coloe&al  bronie  %tatuc  of  tkA 
from  a  model  by  Schado;n  oti  a  pedettat  m\m 
a  half  high,  rening  on  a  block  of  gr^^  ^m 
tons.  AlMut  two  mflt'^  from  the  tc^wn  u  LoQ 
and,  out  of  the  Ulster  Giite,  Luther  §  Oak«  on 
where  he  burnt  the  papal  bull  and  the  canon  li 
room  in  which  he  us^d  to  study  is  stiJl  ihoi 
original  stale,  in  the  August  eum,  novi  ihc  tb 
Seminaij,. which  institution,  and  tiie  L][ee«B«  i 
blished  m  1817,  to  indemnifjr  thb  town  u 


for  the  suppression  of  the  University,  whidi  «m 
rated  with  that  of  Halle.  Wittenb^  has  mm 
habitants  (l>esides  the  ffairison),  who  have  WBa$  i 
tories  of  woollen-clo&  and  linen,  breweriet,.! 
and  dyehouses.  Thev  likewise  cultivate  extenabt 
and  derive  considerable  profit  from  the  Elbe  lA 

(MtUler,  Worterbuch  dei  Pretunseken  SMBii 
haus,  ConvernUiofU'Lexicon ;  Hasael,  Dk  n 
Monarckie.) 

WriTGENSTEIN  is  the  name  of  a  iiobk  A 
mily,  which  is  probably  descended  ttom  «•. 
Bwddah  nobles  upon  wnom  Gharlemagat  tttJI^ 
tensive  estates  in  Saxony.  This  fiunilr  has  ^||i 
name  of  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  although  it  Mfaj 
the  county  of  Sayn.  Hie  former  county  of  ra 
was  situated  in  the  southern  comer  oi  WeftpMI 
the  sources  of  the  Sieg  and  the  Lahn,  a  moualiii 
renowned  for  its  rich  iron-mines,  and  which  en 
quantities  of  scythes  and  sickles.  The  counts  m 
stein  were  sovereign  members  of  the.  Gemaa 
They  were  early  divided  into  two  tomches,  Om 
which  was  subdivided  into  two  under-branch»— d 
of  Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg  and  those  of  Si 
genstein  of  Hohenstein,  both  of  which  acouired  tl 
rrince.  The  younger  of  the  two  branches  abl 
tioned  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  prince  in  18H<Mi 
of  the  military  reputation  of  one  of  its  meoibc 
Adolphus,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  commaadi 
Russian  army  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon. 

Louis  Adolphus,  count  of  Wittgenstein,  bon 
entered  the  Prtissian  army,  and  made  his  fifst  i 
against  FVance  in  1703.  He  afterwards  eflh 
Russian  service,  and  fought  with  great  distinctki 
the  French  and  the  Turks.  In  the  campaign  of 
Prussia  and  Poland,  he  commanded  under  Bennii 
Russian  field-marshal,  and  was  highly  distiqga 
the  emperor  Alexander.  Napdeon  having 
Russia  in  1812,  Count  Wittgenstem  was  intraitcd 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Rusoan  an^ 
was  to  cover  St.  Petersbuiig,  and  the  head-^ii 
which  were  at  Riga.  He  defended  his  positiai 
fully,  during  the  whole  war,  against  Manhal  Mi 
whom  he  finaHy  drove  back  towards  the  Pn 
The  corps  of  Wittgenstein  having  suffered 
rest  of  the  Russians,  it  was  employed  as  vangv 
Wittgenstein  entered  Berlin  on  the  llth  of  Jm 
Kutusow,  the  Russian  field-marshal,  having  Aid 
1813,  Wittgenstein  was  appointed  commaiidmi 
the  combined  Russian  and  Pknsnan  forces.  Ia  li 
tion  he  issued  those  ikmous  but  bombartie  pnMl 
by  which  he  intended  to  rouse  the  Gennaa  nalial 
particular,  the  Saxons,  to  make  eommoa  tmam 
allied  powers.  He  lost  the  battles  of  LSfana  mI 
but  eflTected  his  re  I  irell  tbatNmlaoB^iii 
rive  any  benefit  ib  actoiiia.    WbeiAlpiil 


ly  fi. 


tVO  A 


tU'tl    by    ihv    t\vu    |]ca«;es    tit    k'unn^ 
him  \^it'h   rTtrtnhv    r^lfitfs   in    Po* 


with  wcii  iciecuii  at  Ui  tnci 


ilnl  Tint  Jitiswcr  the  nun- 


.1 


a  )ou]t;ij  '^i.rll 


.f.-f^iF  Hi,. 


a.  '•'■       ■      ,    ■  _    ■  ^„  :,e 

jiliaiit   wUt-ii   Mi   ptirlVfbtja   ia   innn   Hirvr   lu  lour  iia*t.     it 
tlircfWjt  oui  mtmy  hmrirht^  jVt>rTi  fh.*  tipper  pirrt  nflhr  «1wm. 


ttft: 


:ari.  Ai;.i  Si  lUiroEiCH  von, 

irrilrr  by  Jii^  httTun'  fwi'tickm)  m  of  Van 
le  of  his   riitlier'a  eital«  near  Weimar* 
t  lirnr*?U  J  7,  177**     At  Ihr  ajjt*  of  nino 
^  thi;  pjtjjt!*  at  the  cottrl  f»r  W,  n.i:ii 
atirl   Hcrdc?  t'nr  his  i 
^  ^iwrly  itsto  the  Pruswifin 

pftigTW  of  Vi\f2,-i\^.     It.  wits  %htm\  the 

made  hi*  tii>t  literary  4illL*mitl«  being 

ilv^r  to  ronipktc  n  work  cntitlc'ti  '  Avan- 

I  mn  Hhinc%'  Iht*  aittlior  pf  which  Uvt^d 

Inrt  voltirne  :   and  he  i\\m  wrote  several 

'  ■      :u[l^  m\d  his  rgmanre  *  Dm? 

ijourui^feLi  liim  lo  eullivatc? 

,  U,  LL  j.u..^.i.i  ..Mu  W04  hU  Iftfct,  unlil  fthoyt 

r^-ard%  \vhcii   he  ng&iti  appeared  ns  a 

that  iok'rval  he  was  coniitEintly  engaijed  in 
r?ic«*,  of  which  he  cxpcHi'tieed  a  g^ieat  deal  in 
niittif ni ;— Wit^  id  the  batik-  of  Jena;  was  taken 
l^fiu  ;  became^  .i  eummander  of  infantry  in 
and-duko  of  Uefi?'  (Mural) ;  Hiicl  s  regi- 
iul^  war,  in  IfSlU  whi^a  he  was  posted 
t*rwanU  entt^rcc!  the  ullied  army  against 
IBlil  bi^came  a  cobiict  in  Ww  RusHian  ^\'^ 
%\  p^ACC  his  TOihtary  carc^tr  lerminated, 
ucalitjc  n<*ar  Haih%  where  he  rollow*?*! 
v  vi  «,.*^»>u  years,  when  he*  went  to 
HI*  madt*  hterature  bis  hoh* 
III'  I  r  remain  at  B<'rhn  many 

IfemoTcii  to  Drt^den,  in  which  rjty  and 
file  conliiiurd  to  rvittde  litl  hi»«  deat  li,  July 

QU"  wnsi  b«*h  B  fi*Ttilp  writer  nwd  a  favoiarite 
ipnob*'  i  l<*nt  from  thrrie  cdi- 

IllleJ  —two  in  3a  the  l«nl 

-bftvJng:  jj^-'  "  '  'iweL^n 

B«  ditlit;  )    hip* 


/»  welt  im  till*  [mrder*  af  thr  Baitrc,  and  b  ^t*ry 
h  \%  frtili  rultivalt-(I  tn  ac»iri*idtrniUf  exJenl  in  th«»  iwiuth 

of  Fruni'L"    ;iM.J    Mnrnh  f:^.      It  ri'iiiii;<-s    :\    lu'muI    miIi^]:]i,i Jul 

soil  of  ^  .[ 

Trnm^  n-  :.  ■  .    ^  ,i 

from  the  jtkitit.     A  Wit  cility  i«.*^ii  ir-r  nul  ul  dl  m 

pnwth,  nor  ii  loose  ftaniiv  oW      T)it'  fir*!  wtJi  i  't 

its  root*  »itrikintr!iiiflicieii{lrdf<*p  in  )*tAreh  of  rik^uJi-JiuKut, 
and  the  iHtti  r  would  be  too  bone,  and  nol  kctp  up  a.  *nf« 

euUivatt'd  in  Krtgland,  old  {3a».lurpa 

pK.Mi^.M  .*  Mj.  .4,,^.,..,  V  tiio  bu?!*!  Aoil  fr»r  liie  woad  to  ^row  in, 

Thew?  wtre  oflt^n  tnlieu  tit  a  very  hiiih  ri'Tjt  Ww  two  y»'^rt 

liv  nh-ii  ^^ho  made  it  thrir  ^Lr-in.-,^  t,-,  rniin.M^r.  ih.>  it,,nt! 

pm*'  Iht'  cnlaur,  ain' 

n.     in  consequeote '  _  ^      .  ^ 

pniliibitt'd  th*ir  tenanlK  iVuin  cnitivsr.tifiij  wond,  ».  ahnrt- 
%\  jfi  it  cd  po  h  ey  c qttii  I  ly  i  njiirt  oti  %  t  o  h^T^  b .  To  hn  \  v  grtHJ  1 1 
woad  the  \nm\  hhoiTkl  be  natiiraby  very  rieh.  «r  miieh 
manure  sshonld  be  intimalHv  niixrd  With-it  fcrimt^  Hme  (be- 
fore ;  nothing;  but  eoinpl eh'  ■  iiJd  be 
u*t'd,  or  c-ompost  made  on  j  i . 

The  land,  hiiving^  been  prtpiinu  im   itin.uru  pioiit.^hin!iH 
and  i>crfeetly  clran,  j^  laid  into  narroiv   beds*  with  drep 

tnff.i'vr.U:      (Jti  Hiif.^^t;  beds  \\v'  '^ 1  V-  MMvn  iti   Fehniiii)'  f»r 

VI  ;  ^  h.     It  i>^  ^iiwri  bniwdraist,  anil 

K\w  ^  il  out,  hm  '  ,,       30  drilK  twri  ft)W»*  on 

a  fonr4*?<it  heii+  m  mtt<!h  the  best  pracliet>+  live  driU*  are 
one  foot  ffom  thp  edjq:«?,  with  two  feet  clear  between 
tljctn  ;  mmt  unake  'fivc-l'ci?t  becb,  and  th^sre  t*  an  intenal 
of  thirty  im>he*i  between  the  ii/w«,  widch  allows  of  l>eHer 
cdpanintr,  and  gives  tiic  plants  more  room  tosprcnd.  Wln-it 
the  planlti  arts  come  up  in  the  row^,  they  mu4  be  ttiinntid 
out  by  hand,  h/aving  the  »*lr(mi:v<t  ahont  Xwa  (^i.-t  np«rt ;,  tho 
leaves  will  soon  tld  up  the  mtcfvak.  They  h*-'(?in  \\3  ripen 
In  Jiin«.  They  are  lit  to  crathir  when  they  beirm  to  dmop 
and  Iwjc^omo  y*^lh»w'ish.  This  i^hould  h*?  tluoe  in  %'ery  «try 
weather,  and  iifler  the  dew  i»  uff.  The  leaven  i>f  \hp  wrmd  urn 
eithpr  twjijted  offtdoie  to  the  st^m^  nr  ent  dawn  with  »  NieKle. 
Great  care  nnitit  be  taken  that  no  dirt  or  taitti  (uiheie*  to 
them.  Some  Fecommeod  X-Mw^  off  rhc  lower  leaver  firat, 
wheii  they  appear  ripe  Ijy  drooping  an*1  fuming  yoriowt 
ai'  ktMipper  leMve*  remain  till  thr.  " 

a  1  ■ .  t  h «« 0  n  i>!  h  in  g  but  ri  pel  ea  V  i>  '  ■  I , 

Tiji^  St  I.  ■'■.■-.        *'  .  ,- 

leaves  l  «'     \ 

Mnpped  IIII4-1-   (M   iwu'v.  V.M    iv-'>    ^-1    -'^  .^.1^ -iMi,  'r 

mii^Itt  pnd>aldv  l>e  a<lvantttgti>m  not  to  ^Ijip  ■ 
hot  lu  Icavt^  \\w  whole  strength  t^r  the  loiriJiu  uu 
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iae<U  which  will  be  larger,  and  produce  finer  plants  the 

The  fiwt  pU  he  ling-  of  the  leaves  it  the  be^t ;  they 
should  therefore  be  kept  separate  to  obtain  the  best  dye. 
Ai  soon  as  the  leaves  are  gathered^  the  beds  should  be  well 
and  deeply  hoed  or  di^g'»  to  give  a  freah  impu!^  Ui  tlie  roots. 

The  leayei  are  naturally  full  of  «ap,  and  soon  be^in  to 
decompose  if  laid  in  a  fieap^  Tlity  should  tlierelbre  be 
partialiy  dried^  and  immediately  carried  to  the  mill  to  be 
manofaetur^ 

There  is  a  yariety  of  thia  plant  cultivated  in  Flanders 
and  about  Valeuuiem^eiLi  which  has  seeds  of  a  violet 
colour  and  the  leaves  very  smooth ;  it  is  larger  than  thi 
Qth^r,  i|nd  give^  a  better  dy^.  It  is  that  vvhich  h  cul- 
tivated hear  Avignon,  whence  the  best  woad  dy^  is  pro* 
cured.  The  leaver  axe  ground  in  a  mill,  like  an  oil-mill, 
i(ito  a  paste*  which  when  quite  uniform  and  smootli  b  laid 
in  heaps  under  a  ]>ht*d,  ana  preiised  with  the  Imndi^  or  feet 
into  a  mass:  each  addition  is  carefully  joined  to  the  pre- 
ceding, so  that  the  whole  crop  foiTua  a  long  heap.  A  fer- 
mexxtation  is  soon  estabii^iheaT  by  which  the  blue  dye  is 
separated*  A  black  crost  i^  formed  all  over  the  neaR 
which  keeps  in  the  gases  produced.  If  any  part  of  this 
crust  is  cracky >  it  must  be  iramediatelv  stopped  up  with 
some  of  the  paste.  It  takes  a  fortnignt  to  complete  Hie 
operation.  When  the  dliengagemenl  of  phosphorated 
ammoniacal  g^^  ceases,  which  is  soon  perceived  by  the 
smell,  the  heap  u  broken  \m,  the  Drus^t  is  mined  with  the 
inside,  and  snmll  poi  lions  li  Ke  bricks,  oi  about  one  pound 
weight,  are  mf^^  ^^^p  ^vith  the  handa  by  pre^ure  in  a 
mould,  which  when  dry  are  fit  for  sale.  As  great  attention 
is  required  both  in  the  g:ro wing  and  prepanug  of  the  ^vo&d« 
it  18  best  done  by  those  who  make  a  tra<le  of  it,  and  have 
the  necessary  experience^    When  the  crop  suceeedsi  the 

Srofit  is  very  considerable  ;  but^  like  all  flther  crops,  it  is 
able  to  many  a  eci  den  ts . 

Woad  is  'often  ^liame fully  adulterated  by  miidng  earlh 
and  other  imjpurilies  witli  It  j  but  those  who  have  recourse 
to  such  deceit  always  !»ul[er  in  the  end  by  the  loss  of  cha- 
racter and  the  consequent  decrease  of  their  trade  and  pro- 
fits. In  Germany  the  proeesis  of  preparing  the  woajcI  is 
somewhat  difiJprenU  Q&  appears  by  a  pulilication  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  Green.  The  leaver  are  fir^t  washed^  and 
then  put  mto  a  tub  three-quarters  full  of  water,  and  kept 
under  water  by  blocks  of  wood  laid  on  them.  The  ferr 
mentation  soon  begin^i,  and  is  shown  by  a  blue  scum  ou 
the  water.  When  it  has  gone  on  to  a  certain  point,  the 
water  is  drawn  o^  t>elow,  and  it  comes  away  of  a  deep 
green.  It  is  strained  through  a  clotli,  the  remaining 
leaves  are  washed  with  frenh  water,  and  this  is  added  to 
the  first.  Lime-water  b  now  added«  in  the  proportions  of 
two  or  three  pounds  for  every  ten  pounds  of  leaves  used, 
and  the  mixture  is  well  shaken  for  some  time  ;  the  dye  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  as  starch  is  ;  the  water 
is  decanted  off,  and  th^  thick  part  at  the  bottom  is  filtered 
through  very  fine  cloths;  the  powder  which  remains  is 
washed  rep^eclly,  till  the  water  comes  off  without  being 
discoloured.  The  ret^idue  is  cut  into  tquares  and  set  to 
dry.  If  there  is  too  much  water  added  the  dye  is  inferior ; 
^nd  if  not  enough,  there  is  less  of  it.  The  exact  quantity 
can  only  be  decided  by  practice  and  experience. 

The  seed  will  vegetate  wlien  two  years  oid,  but  cannot 
be  depended  on  alter  that 

Woad  is  ali^o  occasionally  town  as  food  for  cattle  ;  and 
as  everything,  old  and  new,  has  been  brought  forward  by 
the  late  renewed  zeal  for  agriculture,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpojie  under  its  French  name  of '  Paste)/ 
Its  vigorous  KTOwth  and  hardy  nature  have  recommended 
it ;  but  ft  win  only  grow  in  very  rich  soils.  There  are 
many  other  jilimts  as  vigorous  and  hardy,  which  will  thrive 
well  in  inferior  soils,  and  therefore  are  to  l>e  preferred. 
But  for  its  dye  thijs  plant  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  good  rich  and  deep  suiL. 

WOBUKN.    [BEOFoaiMHmE.] 

WOQROW,  ROBERT,  an  antiquary  and  ecc  ^ 

lustorian.  second  mn  of  J       h  Wodrnw,  ^^  lhvi- 

Qjtir  in  the  University      I  r,  waa  b  f  m 

1070.  He  studied  allLu.)!      ,       i        y,         » n«  i^^tcred 
mia^l.  -While  »  ^  ^  he 
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charges,  in  Glasj^ow^  and  in  Stirling,  he  ipimt  tl 
der  of  hh  day  a  at  Eastwood.     He  was  tiowevi| 

church  pohtieian ;  he  punctuaily  attetid4^d  iM 
t  Jca!  courts  and  had  much  influence  on  thsir  M 
He  was  chosen  one  of  a  committee  of  Frailnl 
with  the  commission  of  the  Assembly  hi  Btlfiq 
t!ie  protection  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  t)| 
of  the  Union  of  1707.  He  eaeerted  hinisi^lfll' 
the  act  of  1712  for  re-establishing  patroniffl? 
which>  after  haying  been  for  130  year*  a  wntrcvd 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  caused  the  g«at  II 
1843-  Wodrow  wns  the  moat  pporainent  nu^ 
eommittee  of  £vc  clergymen  who,  on  the 
George  L,  were  deputed  by  the  Gene  ml 
ceed  to  Tendon,  and  urge  the  repeal  of  tht 
I  Patronage  Act.  Befeated  In  his  object,  h«  t 
"  spicuoua  among  hh  brethren^  in  recommeDdl 
sion  to  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  in  giving  a 
to  its  ope  rat  ion  a,  Yielding  howerer  on  thii  ^ 
one  of  Inoae  clergy  who  steadily  re^si^ted  the  i\ 
the  oath  of  abjuration  ;  a  test  which  gradual 
desuetude,  as  those  who  ret^ised  to  submit  li 
the  same  lime  among  the  best  friendii  of  the  H^ 
cession.  Though  he  objected  to  the  tenderiflj 
involving  a  principle  of  civil  government,  to  d| 
he  was  a  ^ealo^is  supporter  of  the  princinle  of  fl 
articles  of  faith — that  m  to  say,  the  article  nf  ^ 
own  church :  and  he  condiicted  a  Ion ^  and  lahorioi 
controversy  on  the  subject  with  the  supporteiifll 
pendent  principle  in  England  and  Ireland, 

He  died  on  21st  March,  1734-  It  femalw 
cursory  notice  of  his  literary  labours*  Ills 
SuWermps  of  the  Church  of  Scotland*  from  Ihe 
to  the  He  volution,*  was  published  in  two 
1721-1732.  A  few  years  egfo  it  was  a 
priced  book,  and  in  1829  "it  was  r-r^^'^il 
volumes,  8vo,,  with  a  memoir  of  tht^  ; 
Robert  Burna  of  Paisley.  Wodrow  ll  ^  « 
plcte  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland*  m  n  Ksrjj 
of  individual  conspicuotinly  comiected  wUh  it 
of  this  large  work,  not  finally  corrected  for  Uvi 
in  the  librar)*  of  the  University  of  Gla&gow,  \ 
able  number  of  the  Lives  have  been  printed  hy 
land  Club,  and  a  portion  of  the  work  b  among  ^ 
eatioDs  of  the  Wodrow  Society, 

Wodrow  was  a  zealous  and  minute  hi*toriim,  ; 
tin^  the  persecutions  of  the  P^Tesbytenan  no«B( 
during-  the  rei^  of  Charles  IL,  he  undertook  tj 
reUtion  to  which  the  bitterest  feelings  of  indiOT 
still  aJive  in  the  circle  of  society  to  which  It#1 
The  book  m  written  in  a  poorely  partisan  fiUj|L 
tai ns  a  good  deal  of  gossi pi ng  sc andal ;  pays  tjSM 
the  characters  of  individuak  of  the  Epii»c£»fid| 
invariably  adopts  the  verj'  worst  view  of  thpir  ig| 
is  generally  admit! ed  however  to  be  faithful  aii 
of  public  occurrences,  and  few  strictly  {>arty  Qini 
be  so  safely  relied  upon  as  the  *  histojy  of  tne  trC 
is  sinsfnlar  that  tlie   calamitiii*  he  had  to  rt^m 
tanght  the  author  the  principles  of  pure  tolerKti 
byterianisni  he  looked  upon  a^  the  tntih ;  oppct 
considered  equivalent  to  making  war  on  fh* 
the  toleration  of  any  other  form   of  worahip 
as   eomething  only  a  degree  less  wicked,     0 
softness,'  he  says,  speaking  of  Jame^  VI.  of  8p( 
to  Papists,  and  hi»  earcJe^nes^  to  eiecutc  tha, 
only  against  ihem.,  but  against  every  brunch  of 
now  abounding,  brought  him  into  gr^^tat 
every  one  did  according  to  bis  own  eyes,  14 
been  no  king  or  settled  government/    ii^if*  , 
25,)    In  the  Advocate's  Ubrarv  there  are  six  ( 
ten  volumes  e-alled  *  Wodrow  s  Analectn;*  a 
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the  governor.  After  the  death  of  Sir  WilUam  Trelawney, 
in  1768,  Wolcott  accompanied  his  widow  to  England,  and 
never  returned  to  the  \\  est  Indies. 

Tlie  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  Helstone, 
and  other  towns  in  Cornwall.  In  this  he  unifoi-mly  failed, 
apparently  on  account  of  an  invincible  propensity  to  live  as 
a  practical  humorist  and  satirise  his  neighbours.  t)uring  his 
residence  at  Truro,  some  song:s  of  his  composition  were  set 
to  music  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  and  first  intro- 
duced him  to  general  notice.  In  1778  he  published  his 
iirst  composition  in  that  peculiar  style  which  not  long 
after  obtained  for  him  such  a  high  and  continued  popu- 
larity— *The  Epistle  to  the  Reviewers.'  It  was  dunng 
Wolcott *8  residence  at  Truro  too  that  he  detected  the 
talents  of  the  8elf-taufj:ht  ai-tist  Opie.  With  this  prot^g^!  he, 
in  1780,  transferred  his  residence  to  the  metropoHs.  Wol- 
cott's  own  account  of  this  adventure  is  as  follows : — '  At 
length  I  proposed  to  him  to  go  first  to  Exeter  and  after- 
wards to  London,  and  having  lost  an  income  of  300/.  or 
400/.  by  the  change  of  scene,  entered  into  a  written  engage- 
ment, by  which  it  was  agreed  we  should  share  the  joint 
profits  in  equal  divisions.  We  actually  did  so  for  a  year; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  mv  pupil  told  me  I  might  re- 
turn to  the  country,  as  he  could  now  do  for  himself.'  Tliat 
his  pupil,  as  he  terms  him,  should  have  done  so  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Wolcott  con- 
tributed anything  to  the  *joint  profits;'  or  that  he  really 
sustained  any  pecuniar)'  loss  hy  iiis  change  of  residence. 

No  opening  offering  itself  m  the  metropolis,  either  in 
phvsic  or  divinity,  Wolcott  was  obliged  to  betake  himself 
to  his  pen  for  support.  His  satirical  and  artistical  tastes 
suggested  the  subject  of  his  first  publication :  *  Lyric  Odes 
to  the  lloyal  Academicians  for  1782,  by  Peter  Pindar,  Esq., 
a  distant  relation  of  the  Poet  of  Thebes,  and  laureate  to 
tJie  Academy,*  took  the  town  by  surprise.  The  justice  of 
many  of  his  remarks,  the  reckless  daring  of  the  personalities, 
the  quaintness  of  the  style,  were  sometliing  so  entirely  new 
that  the  work  obtained  immediate  popularity.  Encouraged 
by  success  the  author  returned  to  tlie  attack  in  1783,  1785, 
and  1786.  But  he  soon  discovered  that,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  the  first  impression,  he  must  vary  his  themes ;  and 
that  the  more  daring  he  was  in  the  selection  of  his  objects 
of  attack,  the  more  would  his  works  be  run  after,  and  the 
less  would  he  incur  any  real  danger.  The  king,  ministers, 
opposition  leadere,  and  authors,  were  assailed  in  succession. 
Tne  latest  public  gossip  was  sure  to  be  versified  by  Peter 
Pindar,  and  to  be  soucrht  ai\er  with  avidity.  Partly  by 
real  talent,  and  partly  by  the  most  licentious  personality, 
his  works,  as  they  issued  in  succession  from  the  press,  con- 
tinued to  be  run  after  for  a  period  of  nearly  foity  years. 
A  collected  edition  of  them  was  published  in  1812,  but  it 
is  defective,  for  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  author 
liimself  could  not  retain  them  all  in  his  memor}'.  An  im- 
perfect list  of  Dr.  Wolcott's  works  printed  at  the  end  of 
nis  life  in  the  'Annual  Biography'  for  1819  enumerates  no 
less  than  sixty-four. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  the  burlesque  poetry  of  every  age 
that  is  ])alatable  to  the  public  of  that  age  only.  The  sub- 
jects of  Wolcott's  verses  were  ephemeral:  they  are  now  for- 
gotten except  by  the  students  of  the  memoirs,  pamphlets, 
and  forgotten  literature  of  his  time.  These  circumstances 
will  prevent  their  continuing  generally  popular.  But  the 
few  curious  inquirers  who  have  a  taste  for  tne  obsolete  will 
acknowledge  that  Wolcott's  popularity  was  not  entirely 
earned  by  his  audacious  personalities.  His  versification  is 
nervous,  though  not  varied  in  its  modulation  ;  his  language 
is  racy  and  idiomatic  ;  his  wit,  though  sometimes  forced,  is 
ol^en  genuine  ;  and  through  all  his  puns  and  quaintnesses 
there  runs  a  vein  of  strong  manlv  sense. 

The  personal  character  of  Wofcott  is  not  an  amiable  one. 
Ilis  attempt  to  support  himself  by  the  labours  of  Opie  has 
already  been  noticed.  After  all  his  biting  satires  on 
Cieorge  III.  and  Pitt,  he  accepted  a  pension  from  the  ail- 
ministration  of  which  Pitt  was  the  head — not  to  laud  it  (for 

firaise  was  not  in  his  nature)  but  to  vituperate  its  opponents, 
le  took  orders  and  even  officiated  as  a  clergj-man,  though 
an  avowed  and  profane  unbeliever.  He  had  a  shrewd 
intellect ;  a  just  taste  in  the  arts  of  design  and  music  (a 
series  of  his  landscapes  was  engraved  by  Aiken,  and  pub- 
lished in  17i)7  under  the  title  *  Picturesque  Views ;'  and 
some  of  his  tunes  have  attained  a  permanent  popularity) ; 
and  his  literary  compositions  have  the  finish  of  an  artist. 


But  his  utter  selfishness  rendered  these  intellecti 
scarcely  more  elevated  in  him  than  his  sensual  i 
whidi  were  equally  regulated  by  taste  and  judgm 
was  the  perfection  of  a  self-indulgent  voluptuti] 
phvsical  and  intellectual  respects. 

Wolcott's  constitution  was  probably  naturafly  il 
he  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one. 
many  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  the  v 
asthma,  very  deaf,  and  almost  entirely  blind.  I 
however  retained  its  full  powers.  He  lived  only 
self ;  declined  dinner  invitations  '  to  avoid  the  d 
loading  his  stomach  with  more  than  nature  re^ 
in  bed  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  because  *iti 
folly  in  me  to  be  groping  around  my  drawing-n 
because  *  when  up  and  in  motion  I  am  obligjra  to 
load  of  eleven  or  twelve  stone,  while  here  I  hn 
few  ounces  of  blankets  to  support ;'  and  when  ool 
he  amused  himself  with  his  violin,  or  examiiunftH 
his  sight  permitted,  his  crayons  and  pictures,  nie 
no  aversion  to  receive  notoriety-hunters  who  cm 
and  hear  *  Peter  Pindar,'  but  evinced  no  desire  kt 
He  left  a  considerable  property  to  his  relotiM 
Wolcott  died  on  the  14th  of  Januar}-,  1819,  andwai 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  l^uPs,  Covent  Gardeo. 

(The  AnfiiuU  Biography  and  Obituary  for  182C 

WOLF,  Canis  lupus,  Linn.  Lieutenant -coloM 
ton  Smith  makes  Lupus  the  first  section  of  his  : 
genus,  Chaon^  of  the  Diurnal  Canida  or  Ctnii 
furnished  with  a  round  pupil  of  the  eye. 

In  this  section  he  comprises  the  common  Woll 
vulgaris;  the  Black  Wolf,  Lupus  lyraon;  tbi 
Wolf,  Lupus  nubilus,  Wied ;  and  the  W^olf  of  the  i 
States  of  North  America,  Lupus  Mexicanus,  Smitl 

In  the  second  section,  Lyciscus,  or,  as  he  t( 
group,  the  Lyciscan  Dogs,  he  places  the  North  A 
Wolf,  Lyciscus  latrans :  and  the  Caygotte  of  Mexic 
CMS  cagottus.  Smith. 

With  regard  to  the  American  Wolves,  Colon 
remarks  that  whether  they  be  distinct  from  thoi 
eastern  hemisphere,  or  primeval  varieties,  is  ml 
satisfactorily  established.  Tlie  high  authoritr 
Richardson,  he  observes,  leans  towards  the  opoi 
they  are  different  species;  while  Prince  Muin 
Wied,  perhaps  still  more  practically  conversant  y 
races  of^both  continents,  thinks  that  they  are  not  ip< 
distinct.  To  this  last-mentioned  opinion  Ooww 
states  that  his  own  somewhat  extensive  researc 
him  to  subscribe  :  but  he  qualities  this  statcmer 
serving  that  while  our  ideas  respecting  the  cliart 
of  species  remain  unsettled,  the  difference  of  cone 
perhaps,  only  formular. 

In  M.  Lesson's  Manuel,  the  following  exi^tin| 
appear  as  distinct  species, — the  Common  Wol 
lupus,  Linn. ;  the  Mexican  Wolf,  Canis  Meriranm 
the  Red  Wolf,  Canis  jubnius,  Desm.  :  the  Praii 
Canis  latrans,  Harl. ;  and  the  Dusky  Wolf,  Loup 
Canis  nubilns.  Say. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  JJ'nlrrs.- 
Smith  obser\'es  that  the  typical  Wolf  of  Europe  a 
and  the  varieties  belonging  to  this  tribe  in  Amei 
be  described  as  animals  occupying  the  two  o 
from  within  the  Arctic  circle  on  the  north.  toS) 
perhaps  to  Marocco  on  the  west  side  of  the  OldCc 
to  Syria,  and  beyond  the  Crishna  in  India :  and  to 
isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  New  World.  Farther 
the  last -mentioned  part  of  the  globe,  thevare,  he 
replaced  by  an  aberrant  canine,  the  Re  J  Wolf  of 
and  in  the  first,  by  hyaenas,  the  Painted  Lycaon  ; 
victus,  and  perhaps  by  other  species  not  as  vet  ti 
loped.  *  In  China/  says  Colonel  Smith,  *  wolves  iI 
the  province  of  Xantung[Changtung?];  but  howfai 
Ibund  to  the  south  is  not  known.  Button,  from  the 
of  Adan9on  (Adanson\  asserts  the  existence  of  a' 
race  of  wolves  in  the  Senegal  countr}-,  hunting  in  i 
with  the  lion ;  but  the  name  is  mobt  likely  appii 
hya?na,  a  lycaon,  or  one  of  Uie  red  chr)-sean  group 
turalist^s  Library,) 

The  following  must  be  the  passage  alluded  to: . 
states  that  one  night  a  lion  and  a  wolf  (loup)  ent 
gether  in  the  court  of  the  house  where  he  lie] 
raised  themselves  by  turns  by  placing  their  feel 
timber-work  of  the  roof  Ccomblc\  as  he  could  eai 
and  carried  off  their  provision.    In  Uic  moniing  t 
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!  tuii  f!boMe  Utfl  (minified. 


It  hi  r»ut  Hint   llir  -t:'«'  (It*  t]v»   ^tVii-nn, 
«illip*«iMtja  oo  thii>  liou  ;    I'  '^ 

rtir  i»t  bomr  or  chlH  if  bUJi  came  lii  tlicir 

for  Hny  litrv;*'  -.tiiotlrd    val.,     Thn^'  i^*^ 

'  ;t  tJua 


iiui  liiv   vjjL    ^viJi 

What  t!. 
nmv  bo  I  ■ 


oil    will     i^r* 

. ,YuJl(ftr1v, 


ill  Ihf 


laiiflymi;  that   tn 


ih  I/}'  J.  I*    Cvnt.     Folic*,  Lcmdoii,   ii)w2;— m 
^  fiiiimfrt' : — *Typpnt  *n*l  iJflr\ther»  are  much 

';  fl  p :  t; :   1 T 1 1'  n   1 1  o  rr  ■*.,   tar  1  h  r  y   n  rr*  r  r  p^e 


.  colon rL*d,vv ill  1  fine  '  m 

til  iirf.vs:   Lru'jnris  bt*Ht^  f>l    i 
:  by  ni^ht  they  break  h\ 
•iM:rc*  ftmon*^  thit   poor  iMu-it  i^ii  Knii,,^.-  : 
ME  jilHrmJt  flwit  iHe-ie  Imtctif nc»*  n*'vcr  hjippcii  In 
'         '    ift  ilmoHt  *i»]>cr1luoua  to  atUI,  tlr^it  the 
^O^ed,  doi^s  not  inhabit  AlHca. 

^^^YeUowiith  or  fulvmiB  gtey,    Hnir 
DH|r,  Selow  tbc  en  is  and  on  t lie  Beck 

E  . ,  m  kk*ris  an  d  hii  u  n  L'h  e«.    M  ux^l  u 

k  Afid  LifcWt*  abtive  Iht*.  eyeii  oehrcous^ — grey  in 
ibj«cti.  ypppr  hpaod  chin  white.  Eyes  oSlitjiiet 
arliag.  A  blat^kmh  streak  af  bantt  on  lh<^  Ibri? 
th«  <^m.    lieijcht  fli  iiie  Bhoulder  IVoni  :^  to 

either  air  sn  albino,  or.  according  to  thr 

frciin  t!wi  effect  of  Ibt*  northern  chmatc  in 

IColoufll  Smith  19  of  opiTiioii  tbut  the  wh\\(* 

vonifrhTvuM  iLiTiong  the  mciyt  of  middle 

nmoTily  infenta  the  wgMcm 
ain>pc,  Cu%ier  Bt«tcJi  thftt  it  t^  foijwi  from 
_^pJ».tid  nfid  items  to  haYi*  pitmstd  ovtr  Into 
'  Cblotkl  Smilh  f^markfttliHt  !br*  Fiench  wolves, 
illy  Iwciwrsi^r  iind  Mime wf tat  smaller  tbati  Ibosie  ol 
i  Itml  tlie  IU»«4&n  mcc  i*  Inni^er  siitd  ypptniii 
f  mnl  nmniflJkbls  from  Uk*  irrtat  <jurintity  of  long 


kr  M  the  eii«rU,  l*  "  * 

...  r..  .  _u  .  ii.  ..•  -.^cra  Ute 

1  tod  Mieir  «1»al 

'^!  and 

|MM^4J...^  T..K 

fcimi- 

^B>' 

.U*i!pi?r 

■T' 

I  mi:i\ 

Bf- 

*:  Alpine  w^lvvs  nre 

K>' 

'  li^neh ;  tho»e  of  UaJy 

rtt^ivi 

■   -111^, 

ilw  %«'. 

1  formerly  lurked 

I  litiKiiiy  ib^tnu'iM  ui  lUv  Hntiah  inlands;  for 
OOCQ  niisierou^  bt'iL*  m  at  cWar  a«  that 


Kntti  John,  !   by  I'vnr  p 

LytleltvjuV   >  :^  m  the  i  ■  Itf 

d iati  ?i  nd  c  I  mptiT  wl  L*i?  t  v r,  tn*»  ii  t  i  oi w  t  bu  w* i ]  t  i  J  u  i u  i  fu ) 
ainoivi^  tli<*  b*'«Ati*  of  ehacc  wlikh  the  Dcvonahini  nwn  arts 
tberebv  licenied  tu  kilL 

Irt  iVrbv^iire  ct'ftain  tenant*  at  Wormhi!!  h^d  timir 
:  ^vtfie  duly  nfbutiliuiftind  taking th  '  ■  '•'  'r^ 
vtiiLh  Imrboiired  m  Ilk-  eoitrtty.  ui 

iM/  tbiL' flocks  of  St^otlund  npp«*iir  to  haw  r-nu^im  injtii 
the  ravagefc  of  wolvr,%  wlucb  do  not  sc»!ni  to  bavr  hewn 
root  t'd  odl  at"  thai  port  Jx>n  of  th^  i.in^.l'.m  liJi  !iK.juI  iht* 
year  1680,  tt  hen  S;r  Eweti  Cr,  hti   bt!<t 

wolf  low.     In  Ireland,  woivfiui'.-    '  ^  -  luteii* 

the  ye&r  1710;  ubout  which  time  the  la*t  prc«entm«at  tm 
kilHug  them  in  the  eoimty  of  (-orlc  w»s  made. 

The  lUnrk  If'nif.—'Ylm  van**ty  j»  tno^t  fretptent  in 
Sutithcm  Enrop*.%  and  partiewtarly  in  the  PyreTKrea  and  to 
tbetioolhof  thone  moiintmi)*,  where  tbey  are  moru  com* 
mcin  thsin  the  ordinary  or  laat^m^titioned  wolf,  which  the 
Bbck  Wolf  ecpmb  in  stattire  and,  if  anything:,  exceeds  in 
!^tre^^^h,  Chivirr  '^y%  that  it  b  foond,  but  very  raretv,  in 
Fmiacf,  (JoK  Ilanai  It  on  Smith  rtdivte3  an  anecdote  ilbis,- 
tmtive  of  its  great  sine  and  weight*  One  of  tbete  wolves 
at  a  batlne  in  the  inovmiiiina  near  Madrid  came  bounding 
tnwjvrd-*  art  Etijjli'ih  ^enUetnan  who  wa*  present  lil  tlm 
sport  Uirou|<b  the  higli  ^rajw  nnd  btifcbes  so  larj^e  that  the 
bport  teoian  took  it  tor  a  donkey.  Seven  weru  slain.  H^nd  thi« 
gentleman,  though  active  and  in  the  flower  of  life*  eotiJd 
tjot  lift  one  entirely  frti ml hw  gronnd*  The  speci men  figured 
by  the  colonel  came  from  the  h\kx\k^  of  the  Tftgu«»  and  hit 
de^eribes  it  fts  ccjnal  to  the  largest  inastiff,  of  a  very  dark 
broi^m  ctdour,  ^vith  ear*  largi»r  and  Ibe  muJijle  thicker 
than  the  common  wolf,  but  withal  re§e«ibling  a  VL*ry  large 
and  sihafify  nolf-do^. 

•The  Spanish  Wolves,'  saya  Cot.  Smith,  *<^——'-d 
formerly  in  the  passeft  of  (he  Pyreneef  in  largt^  "i 

even  ndw^  the  tahn  wiH  accompany  ulrio^i  of  m.;  "ii 

m>  i\  bet  omen  dtji*kv.  Thev  are  setni  boundint,'  from  h^i^h 
to  hm\\  by  the  5iid«'of  trir,r'lkr-.  Etfid  k<-.iiir»i,'  paralb^l  with 
them  m  they  pj  '^"^'Z  ^^  *^^^t?tt  a 

victim;  and  ciH^.  -  miileteerij  cmu 

reach  some  place  ufi  ^»li4.Hy  be  I N  ^^  havo  no  dau- 

Uerouji  pa^wa   to  travel i«e.     Bi;.  occur  again  in 

the  nionntftinrt  uf  Frinli  and  aboul  t'lUUru,; 

The  Ve.kvoturinn  I^tountain'VvoU  of  RuM*ia,  deftcriWd  by 
I'Ddlatf,  bclonp  to  the  black  variety.    €ol*  Smith  flunk* 
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tliat  the  Roiiomak  of  the  Lenas  in  Siberia,  with  shinitig 
Mack  yaluable  fhr,  is  probably  the  same. 

Habitit  4^. — ^The  period  of  gestation  and  that  during 
which  the  young  remain  btind  will  be  found,  with  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  habits  of  the  Wolf,  in  the  article 
DoQ.  The  female  tiroduces  ibur  or  live  at  a  litter ;  and 
althoujrh  it  is  said,  Inat  until  the  young  can  see  the  female 
careihfly  hides  them  from  the  male,  for  f^ar  he  should  de- 
vour them,  it  is  certain  that  he  hunts  for  them  and  brings 
them  food,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  smaller 
ouadrupeds,  partridges,  moor-game,  kc.,  after  they  have 
the  use  of  their  eyes,  and  tlmt  both  parents  take  their 
ofibpring  out  to  teach  them  to  hunt  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough. 


very  hairy,  the  otheri  which  is  bi—IImv  OeLth 
to  his  lyciscan  group.  The  Iait-nam>ti  wwinriil  i 
black  DerboHfi  ii  the  mountidnaof  ibnMm  sm  th 
Syria  to  the  WolL 

AvXBlCAif  WoLtBt. 

Dr.  RichaidaoD.  in  the  *  Fbtuia  Bonali^Aaaii 
serves  that  the  Conunon  Wolves  of  the  OUi 
World  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  I 
species — the  C€aiii  lupu§  of  Lmnoua.  Iht  j 
naturalists  have  indeed,  he  remarks,  dssei9iei«| 
northern  kinds  of  wolf  as  distinct ;  but  it  mnrn  i 
have  been  doubted  that  a  wolf  possessing  stt  flm4 
of  the  European  Wdf  exists  within  the  unuliof  i 
States.  Dr.  Richardson  goes  on  to  point  mA  tW 
to  which  these  characters  have  been  aseiibsi^ii 
the  large  brown,  wo{foi  Lewis  and  Ctavk;  t^^ 
to  them  it  inhabits  not  only  the  Atlantie  r^ 
also  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  and  the  am 
approach  the  Columbia  river,  between  the  ^ 
rapids,  but  is  not  found  on  tht  Missouri  to  L 
of  the  Platte.  Dr.  l^chardson  remarks  tintj 
none  of  these  Brown  Wolves ;  but  if  their 
j  so  close  to  the  European  Wolf  b3  Colonel  Ssritfi 
'  fith's  *  Cnvier,'  states  it  to  be,  the  Doctor  hss  osl 
in  saying  that  they  differ  decidedly  fh>m  the  « 
inhabits  the  countries  north  of  Canada. 

In  the  *  New  Description  of  Virginia'  (iei|)i 
mentioned  among  the  beasts  found  there ;  «t 
notices  the  Wolf  in  Carolina,  and  thus  descifti 
'  The  Wolf  of  Carolina  is  the  dog  of  the  m 
Indians  had  no  other  curs  before  the  Ctakli 
amongst  them.  They  are  made  domestic.  H 
they  are  neither  so  large  nor  fierce  as  the  r~ 


th*  Oooufeon  Wolf. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  well  described  the  general  habits  of  this 
sinister  animal : — *'  Entirely  dependent  upon  ranine  for  his 
subsbtence,  the  nose  of  the  wolf  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  sharpest-scented  hound.  The  size  and  speed  of  the 
elk  and  of  the  stag  are  insufficient  to  protect  them  from 
his  violence ;  he  pursues  them  with  equal  swiftness  and 
cunning,  and  when  he  has  succeeded  in  running  them 
down,  finds  little  difficulty  in  rendering  them  his  prey.  To 
effect  this  purpose  with  the  greater  ceitunty,  he  frequently 
unites  himself  with  a  numerous  train  of  his  fellows,  who  are 
however  bound  together  by  no  other  tie  than  the  common 
object  of  their  pursuit ;  and  when  this  is  once  attained, 
immediately  separate  and  proceed  each  to  his  own  rotreat, 
whence  they  again  emerge  to  reunite  in  the  common  cause 
whenever  tne  necessary  stimulus  is  supplied.  In  inha- 
bited countries  he  seldom  ventures  to  show  himself  openly 
or  in  packs,  but  sleeps  away  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
the  shelter  of  the  forest,  and  on^  prowls  abroad  by  night 
when  impelled  by  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  The  sheep- 
cote  and  the  farmyard  become  then  the  scenes  of  his 
ravages;  and  such  is  his  ingenuity,  and  so  great  the 
rapiditv  of  his  motions,  that  he  will  frequently  carry  off  his 
proy  almost  before  the  eyes  of  the  shepherd,  although  the 
warning  voice  of  the  watchful  dog  had  ^ven  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  marauder.  His  ferocity  is  some- 
times earned  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  becomes  dangerous 
to  man ;  and  when  hani  pressed  by  famine,  to  which,  in 
spite  of  all  his  skill  in  the  chace,  and  his  sagacity  in  the 
pursuit  of  nieaner  rapine,  he  is  by  no  means  a  stranger,  he 
will  fall  at  unawares  upon  the  solitary  and  unprotected 
traveller;  or,  prowling  about  the  habitation  of  the  vil- 
laf^,  early  off  from  it  his  unsuspecting  and  defenceless 
children.*    {Tower  Menagerie,) 

Asiatic  Wolves. 

The  Wolves  of  Asia  Minor  are  ftilvous,  but  the  coiour  is 
more  predominant  and  has  more  red  in  it  than  that  of  the 
Italian  Wolves. 

Of  the  Indian  Wolves,  one,  the  Beriah^  is  described  as 
being  of  a  light  fox-colour  inclining  to  dun,  not  larger 
than  a  greyhound,  slenderly  e,  but  bony ;  the  head  and 
ears  long,  like  those  of  a  Jav.     ,  and  the  tail  long  but  not 


They  are  not  man-slayers,  neither  is  any  exmSm 
lina  unless  wounded.  They  go  in  great  dM 
night  to  hunt  deer,  which  they  do  as  well  ss  tksi 
of  hounds :  nay,  one  of  these  will  hunt  doSi 
They  aro  <^en  so  poor  that  they  can  haidlTiii 
they  catch  no  prey,  they  go  to  a  swamp  «m1  III 
fuliofmud;  if  afterwards  they  chance  to  gitH 
flesh,  they  will  disgorge  the  mud  and  cift  I 
When  they  hunt  in  the  night,  that  there  is  a  g 
together,  tiiey  make  the  most  hideous  and  ftipi 
that  ever  was  heard.  The  fur  makes  good  M 
skin,  dressed  to  a  parchment,  makes  the  bert  dn 
and  if  tanned  makes  the  best  sort  of  shoes  for  tiM 
countries.' 

Catesby  says : — *  The  Wolves  in  America  are 
of  Europe  in  shape  and  colour,  but  are  somewhi 
They  are  more  timorous  and  not  so  voracious  a 
Europe  ;  a  drove  of  them  will  fly  from  a  sindi 
in  veiy  severe  weather  there  have  been  some  Ml 
the  contrary.  Wolves  were  domestic  with  tb 
who  had  no  other  dogs  before  those  of  Europe  f 
duced,  since  which  the  breed  of  wolves  and 
dogs  are  mixed  and  become  prolific.  It  is  r 
that  the  European  dogs  that  have  no  mixture  < 
blood  have  an  antipathy  to  those  that  have,  i 
them  whenever  they  meet.  The  wolf-breed  st 
fensively,  and,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  s 
to  evade  the  other's  fury.  The  wolves  in  Oi 
verv  numerous,  and  more  destructive  than  aiqf 
mal.  They  go  in  droves  by  night,  and  hudt 
hounds,  with  dismal  yelling  cries.'    {Ccurolinm.) 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who,  while  i 
the  northern  expeditions,  passed  through  thirty  ( 
latitude  and  upwards  of  filty  of  longitude  on  the 
continent,  and,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  tia^ 
wards  of  twenty  thousand  miles,  during  the  wfash 
time  he  had  almost  daily  opportunities  of  obM 
form  and  manners  of  tlie  wolves ;  but  he  saw  m 
had  the  gaunt  appearance,  the  comparatively  kM 
tapering  nose,  tne  high  ears,  long  legs,  sleodtr 
narrow  feet  of  the  Pyrenean  WoIl 

In  some  of  the  districts  traversed  by  the  expsi 
wolves  were  very  numerous,  and  varied  grail 
colour  of  their  fur,  some  being  white,  otheis  tSil 
Init  the  unreater  number  were  mixed  grey  and  wl 
or  less  tinged  in  parts  with  brown.  Thsss  vs 
colour  however  not  being  attended  with  a^y  ^ 
form  nor  peculiarity  of  habits.  Dr.  Richacdw 
them  to  be  no  more  characteristic  of  proper  i 
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Etquimaux  wolf-trap.  It  is  made  of  strong  slaU  of  ice, 
long  and  narrow,  so  that  a  fox  can  with  difficulty  turn 
himself  in  it,  hut  a  wolf  mubt  actually  remain  m  the 
position  in  which  he  is  taken.  The  door  is  a  heavy  port- 
cullis of  ice,  sliding  in  two  well-secured  grooves  of  the 
lame  substance,  and  is  kept  up  by  a  line  which,  passing 
over  the  top  of  the  trap,  is  earned  through  a  hole  at  the 
furthest  extremity :  to  the  end  of  the  line  is  fastened  a 
imall  hoop  of  whalebone,  and  to  this  any  kind  of  flesh- 
bait  is  attached.  From  the  slab  which  terminates  the 
trap,  a  projection  of  ice,  or  a  pee  of  wood  or  bone,  points 
inwanU  near  the  bottom,  and  under  this  the  hoop  is 
lightly  hooked ;  the  slightest  pull  at  the  bait  liberates  it, 
the  door  falls  in  an  instant,  and  the  wolf  is  speared  whei-e 

Tlie*  following  varieties  of  North  American  Wolf  are 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson  :— 

Variety  A.  Common  Grey  Wolf,  Lupus  griseu*,  the 
Mahay gan  of  the  Cree  Indians,  and  the  Amarok  of  the 
Esquimaux. 

Variety  B.  The  White  Wolf,  Lupus  albus. 

Variety  C.  The  Pied  Wolf,  Lupus  sticte. 

Variety  D.  The  Dusky  Wolf,  Lupus  nuhilus.  Cant's 
nubilus  of  Say. 


■'  Tlic  Diuky  Woir. 

Variety  E.  The  Black  American  Wolf,  Lupus  ater^ 
Can  is  lycaon  of  Harlan. 

The  Prairie  Uolf,  Cams  latrans  of  Say,  Lyciscus 
idirans  of  Smith. 

The  animals  which  are  thus  distinguished  have  been 
long  known,  as  Dr.  Richardson  remarks,  to  voyagers  on 
tiie  MidSOini  and  Saskatchewan,  as  distinct  from  the 
(Common  Wolf.  They  are  the  Small  Wolves  of  Du  Pratz  ; 
the  Prairie  JVolfoiCiSM  ;  the  Prairie  WolfsiXiA  Burrow- 
ing Do<r  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  of  Schoolcraft ;  the 
Ctucil  Wolves  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  lists  ;  and 
the  Meeateh-chaggoneesh  of  the  Cree  Indians. 

Geographical  Distribution^  Habits^  <^c.— Dr.  Richard- 
son states  that  the  northern  range  of  the  Prairie  Wolf  is 
about  the  fifty-filth  degree  of  latitude,  and  that  it  pro- 
bably extends  southwards  to  Mexico.  It  associates,  ac- 
cording to  him,  in  greater  numbers  than  the  Grey  Wolf 
of  the  Fame  districts ;  it  hunts  in  packs,  and  brings  forth 
its  }  oung  in  burrows  on  the  open  plain  remote  from  the 
woods.  Dr.  Richardson  farther  relates  that  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saskatchewan  these  animals  start  from  the  earth 
in  great  numbers  on  hearing  the  rei>ort  of  a  gun,  and 
gather  round  the  hunter  expectant  of  the  offal  of  the 
animal  which  he  has  slain.  They  are  much  more  fleet 
than  the  Common  Wolves.  Dr.  Richardson  was  infonncd 
by  an  experienced  himtcr  who  had  resided  for  forty  years 
on  the  Saskatchewan,  that  the  only  animal  on  the  plains 
which  he  could  not  overtake,  when  mounted  on  a  good 
horse,  was  the  Prong-horned  Antelope,  and  that  the 
Prairie  Wolf  was  the  next  in  speed. 

The  Coyotl  or  Vuljws  Indica  of  Hemandez  ('  Hist. 
Quadr.  Novte  Hisp.,'  c.  xiii.)  appears  to  be  the  Caygotte 
of  the  Mexican  Spaniards,  and  is,  •  most  probably,'  the 
Lyciscus  cagottis  of  Smith.  This  appears  to  be  the 
animal  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Bullock,  in  his  *  Six  Months  in 
Mexico.'  *  Near  ftio  Frio,'  says  that  traveller  and 
assiduous  collector,  *we  shot  several  handsome  birds, 


and  saw  a  cayjotte  or  wild  dog.  which  in  uu  i 
proaohed  the  wolf.  He  stood  looking  at  w  \ 
distance  from  the  road,  and  it  was  not  till  a  giu 
at  him  that  he  deliberately  moved  off.' 

With  regard  to  this  encounter*  Col.  Smith  mj 
Bullock  waa  informed  by  muleteen  that  the  Ca; 
verv  iiercc  kind  of  wolf,  and  that  the  indir, 
Bullock  saw  were  in  nie  equal  to  a  hound,  o 
ish  rusty-grey,  with  buff-coloured  limba,  am 
scanty  brush.  This  description.  Colonel  Smith  a 
coincides  with  a  similar  animal  he  had  met  oi 
coast  of  South  America,  only  the  tail  waa  d 
with  a  white  tip,  and  the  under  parts  and  feet 
white.  The  Indians  named  it  Aguarraj  a  nan 
Smith  observes,  applied  to  tcTeralsiMoiet. 

'  This  lyciscus,'  says  Colonel  Smith,  *  measi 
twenty-four  inches  at  the  shoulder,  resembled 
wolf,  but  had  a  muzile  and  the  ears  praf 
shorter ;  the  body  appeared  to  be  rather  long  a 
compared  with  the  height;  the  nose,  cheeki^ 
to  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  were  buff;  the  fordi 
and  back,  clear  grey;  all  the  hair  rather  h 
touch  ;  the  rest  as  before  stated.  In  the  **  An 
dom,"  Baron  Cuvier  describes  as  a  wolf,  under 
of  ^  The  Mexican,**  one  that  can  be  no  other 
species;  and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the 
'  Jackal  Fox '  of  Captain  Belcher,  observed  b 
the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  River,  in  Califor 
37*  43'  north,  and  122^  west,  is  again  the  su 
notwithstanding  that  the  compound  name  of, 
given  to  it  seems  to  imply  a  smaller  species.' 

Hemandez  describes  the  Coyotl  to  be  t 
unknown  to  the  Old  World,  with  a  wolfs  he 
large,  and  pallid  eyes,  small  and  sharp  ears,  a  k 
and  not  thick  muzzle,  muscular  legs,  crooked  i 
claws,  a  very  rough  and  thick  tail,  a  noxiov 
preaching  in  form  to  the  Fox,  to  which  genus  it  i 
to  be  referred,  and  intermediate  l>etween  it  and 
in  size ;  for  it  is  twice  the  size  of  the  fox  and  les 
wolf,  wherefore  it  is  said  to  attack  and  kill  not  a 
and  similar  animals,  but  stags,  and  sometjinn  c 
It  is  covered  with  brown  and  white  long  hiir,ii 
in  hunting  and  vulpine  in  its  manners,  and  sope 
an  avenger  of  wrongs,  and  so  mindful  of  thetbrt 
its  prey,  that  it  will  recognise  the  robber  alter  a 
will  follow  him,  and  sometimes  set  upon  him  witl 
its  own  kind,  &c.  It  is  however  grateful  to  iti  Im 
It  lives  in  many  places  of  New  Spain,  and  n\ 
those  which  are  colder.  It  feeds  upon  the  wetki 
maize  and  other  frumentaceous  vegetables,  t 
cane. 

The  Aguara  Guazu  of  D'Azara  is  the  Caniij 
Cuvier,  the  Loup  rouge  of  the  French,  the  C 
pesiris  of  the  Prince  de  Wied,  and  the  ManH 
Chrysncyon  jubatus^  of  Smith. 

D'Azara  thus  describes  this  Red  Wolf,  to  i 
Payaguas  Indians  give  the  name  of  Poraepagt 
Chilians  that  of  Culpeu.  In  Moxos,  he  ss}-!!.  < 
goes  by  the  appellation  of  Ocorome. 

Length  of  an  adult  male  exactly  five  feet,  tl 
tail  nineteen  inches,  the  hairs  being  four  in 
Height  in  front  two  feet  ten  and  a  half  incbt 
two  feet  elven  inches ;  circumference  close  tc 
legs  wanting  half  an  inch  of  two  feet,  of  the  mkl 
neck  a  foot,  and  of  the  head,  before  the  esr 
three  inches ;  the  ears  six  inches  higli,  in  thd 
part  four,  erect,  but  not  exactly  shaq),  and  i 
From  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  to  the  cars,  nine  in« 
fourths,  and  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  five  if 
whisk ei-s  two  inches  and  a  half  long"  and  I 
upper  jaw  projecting  an  inch :  the  canine  teetl 
long,  although  they  were  vciy  mucli  worn; 
and  somewhat  sunt ;  from  the  eye  forward*  ' 
of  almost  equal  thickness  to  the  tip.  Under 
great  white  spot:  long  hair  within  tne  oars  ar 
half  of  tail  vvhite  also.  Fore  and  hind  foet  to 
lower  jaw  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  foi 
extremity  of  upper  jaw  black :  rest  of  the 
yellowisli-red.  Mane  commencing  at  the  o 
continuing  erect  till  beyond  the  shoulder,  five 
three-fourths  long,  red  in  the  first  half  of  eac 
black  in  the  remainder  towards  the  tip.  Hs 
the  body,  including  the  belly,  except  the  191 
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where  he  got  a  place  as  clerk  in  the  bishop's  office.  Here 
too  he  did  not  remain  lon^.  He  resigned  his  post  and 
went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Melanchthon  and  others,  and  also  began  to  translate  some 
Greek  authors  into  Latin,  which  was  his  favourite  occupa- 
tion. In  1539  he  went  from  Wittenberg  to  Niimberp, 
where  he  acted  for  a  time  as  assistant-master  in  a  pubhc 
school,  until,  in  1543,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Miihlhausen,  on  the  recommendation  of  Melanch- 
thon: but  his  restless  disposition  did  not  allow  him  to 
remain  there  more  than  two  years ;  he  resigned  his  office 
and  returned  to  Niimberg.  After  having  stayed  here  for 
some  time,  during  which  he  maintained  himself  by  giving 

grivate  lessons,  he  went  to  Strassburg.  The  next  few  years 
e  spent  partly  at  Strassburg  and  partly  at  Basle,  being  all 
the  while  zealously  engaged  in  preparing  his  editions  of 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  Aeschines.  From  Strass- 
burg he  accompanied  some  young  men  whom  he  instructed 
in  Greek,  to  Paris,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  he  returned 
to  Basle.  He  now  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
then  went  to  Augsburg,  where  he  at  length  found  a  rest- 
ing-place. Anton  Fugger  received  him  into  his  house, 
made  him  his  librarian,  and  employed  him  in  carrying  on 
his  Latin  correspondence.  After  having  been  in  this 
situation  for  six  years,  from  1551  to  1557,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  gymnasium  of  Augsburg.  Soon 
after  he  was  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  the  same  in- 
stitution, and  obtained  in  addition  to  it  the  office  of  libra- 
rian of  the  public  library  of  the  city  of  Augsburg.  These 
offices  he  held  until  his  death,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1580. 
Hieronymus  Wolf  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  greater 
facility  than  Latin.  Some  of  his  works  have  Greek  pre- 
faces, which  show  that  he  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  Greek.  His  Latin  translations  from  the  Greek  are  more 
faithftil  and  correct  than  elegant.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
discontented  dispoation,  and  was  often  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly. He  had  scarcely  any  friend,  and  was  never  married. 
He  was  fond  of  astrological  speculations.  Among  his 
editions  and  translations  of  Greek  writers  the  following 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  and  some  of  them  are  still  of 
great  value,  as  he  made  good  use  of  MSS. : — 1,  An  edition 
of  Nicephorus  bregoras,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes, 
Basle,  1552,  fol. ;  2,  An  abridged  edition  of  Suidas,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  Basle,  158L  fol. ;  3,  An  edition  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Aeschines,  with  a  Latin  translation,  the 
commentary  of  Ulpian,  Greek  scholia,  various  readings 
and  notes,  Basle,  1572,  fol. ;  4,  A  very  good  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  Isocrates,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes, 
Basle,  1570,  fol.  The  edition  of  these  three  Attic  oratore 
is  the  best  among  his  editions  of  antient  authors ;  5,  An 
edition  of  Zonaras,  with  a  Latin  translation,  for  which  he 
collated  five  MSS.,  Basle,  1557,  fol. ;  C,  The  first  edition 
of  Nicetas  Acominatus,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Basle, 
1557,  fol.  He  also  wrote  notes  on  several  works  of  Cicero, 
which  however  are  not  of  much  value,  and  some  original 
treatises,  such  as  *  Dialogus  de  Usu  Astrologiae,'  and  several 
others. 

(Bnicker,  Miscellanea  Historiae  Philosophicae ;  Jocher, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten  Lexicon ;  Fr.  Passow,  Vermischte 
Schri/ten,  Leipzig,  1843,  8vo.^ 

WOLF,  JOHANN  CHHISTOPH,  a  learned  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  February,  1683,  at  Werni- 
gerode,  where  his  father  was  ecclesiastical  superintendent. 
In  1695  the  family  removed  to  Hamburg,  where  the  father 
died  three  months  after  his  arrival ;  but  youni^  Wolf  found 
a  friend  in  Johann  Albert  Fabricius,  who  received  him  into 
his  house,  allowed  him  the  use  of  his  extensive  library,  and 
also  gave  him  great  assistance  in  his  studies.  The  young 
man  availed  himself  of  these  opportunities,  and  before  he 
had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  and  before  he  went  to  the 
University,  he  had  not  only  read  the  most  important  among 
the  antient  writers,  but  also  the  whole  Commentary  of 
Eustathius  upon  Homer,  and  conjointly  with  Peter  Zorn 
he  drew  iip  a  list  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  that  com- 
mentary. This  list  is  printed,  with  a  few  improvements,  in 
Fabricius  s  'Bibliotheca  Graeca'  (vol.  i.,  p.  457-501). 
Subsequently  he  made  a  similar  list  of  authors  referred  to 
in  the  Scholia  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  which  is  likewise 
printed  in  Fabricius  (vol.  i v.,  p.  279-286).  Having  obtained 
a  scholarship,  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies,  he 
went  in  1703  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 


He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  the  year  after,  ar 
he  began  lecturing  at  Wittenber;g^  on  philoeop 
jects,  but  as  the  diSurbances  then  earned  by  the 
northern  Germany  drew  awav  many  of  the  stud 
left  Wittenberg  m  1707.  and  returned  to  Ham 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  conrector  of  the  ^ 
at  Flensburg,  but  he  employed  the  year  1708  ii 
through  Holland  and  England,  and  spent  the  g 
of  the  time  in  examining  the  libranes  of  these 
especially  the  Bodleian  library.  On  his  return  1 
his  office  at  Flensbur^,  and  after  having  visitct 
in  1710,  and  the  University  of  Copenluigen»  b 
Wittenberg,  where  he  again  commenced  the  o 
academical  teacher,  as  professor  extraordinary 
losophical  faculty.  His  lectures  were  favouiab] 
but  a  few  years  after  he  accepted  the  offer  of  th 
ship  of  Onental  languages  at  the  gymnasium  of 
and  being  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rectsnl 
same  institution,  he  also  obtained  with  it  thi 
preacher  in  the  cathedral.  In  1716  he  was  mm 
tor  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  and  he  bdi 
until  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1739. 

J.  C.  Wolf  was  never  married :  his  unwearied  i 
his  love  of  books,  which  he  seems  to  have  iml 
Fabricius,  left  no  room  for  any  other  attachment 
collected  an  immense  number  of  Oriental  and 
works,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  and  ! 
amounted  to  upwards  of  25,000  volumes,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Hamburg,  where  it 
Wolf  did  for  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  literature 
bricius  did  for  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and 
on  those  subjects  are  still  indispensable  to  those 
that  branch  of  literature.  His  principal  wor 
department  are — 1,  'Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  siveo 
auctorum  Hebraeorum  cujuscunque  aetatis,  ti 
torum,  quae  vel  Hebraice  primum  exarata  vel  tb 
versa  sunt,'  Hamburg,  1715-33  ;  4  vols.  4to.  I 
ment  to  this  important  work  was  published  by  H.  I 
under  the  title  '  Nova  Bibliotheca  Hebraict,'  J 
and  1784,  2  vols.  4to.  2,  '  Historia  Lexieoruii 
corum,'  Wittenberg,  1705,  8vo.  Besides  thcst  I 
several  treatises  on  Hebrew,  on  the  history  of  ti 
cheans,  and  on  the  use  of  the  Rabbinical  litenti 
also  translated  Lardner*s  *  Credibility'  into  Ltti 
merits  as  a  classical  scholar  are  not  much  inferi 
merits  as  a  rabbinical  scholar.  The  following  M 
his  most  important  works  connected  with  cIssEie 
ture,  and  his  editions  of  antient  authors:  1, 'Di 
epistolica,  qua  Hieroclis  in  aurea  Pythairone 
commentarius  nuper  in  Anglia  editus  (by  Needlw 
tim  illustratur  et  partim  cmendatur,'  8cc.,  Leipri 
8vo. :  2,  *  Origenis  Philosophumena,'  Harabun 
8vo. :  3,  *  Libanii  Epistolae,'  with  notes  and  a  Lad 
lation,  Amsterdam,  1738,  fol.  This  is  still  the  bei 
of  the  Letters  of  Libanius,  and  contains  about  one 
letters  which  are  not  in  any  previous  edition,  M 
Wolf  had  before  edited  separately.  4,  •  Anecdoti 
sacra  et  profana,  ex  codicibus  manu  exaratis  nunc 
in  lucem  cdita,  versione  Latina  donata  et  notis  il 
Hamburg,  1722  and  1723,  4  vols.  8vo. 

(Seelen,  Conimentaiw  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  J.  C. 
Moller,  Cimbria  Literata  :  Giitte,  Jetzt  lebendft 
EuropOy  Braunschweic:,  17.'i5,  fee.') 

WOLF,  FHIEDRICH  AUGUST,  the  greatesli 
German  scholars,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  Fcbni 
at  Hainrode,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Hohens 
Nordhausen,  where  his  father  was  organist, 
whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Noidhi 
appointed  teacher  at  one  of  the  schools  of  the  p 
to  his  seventh  year,  when  he  entered  the  ffj'm 
Nordhausen,  Wolf's  education  was  conducted  ' 
care  and  strictness  by  his  parents.  Under  thf 
of  Hake,  the  head  of  that  institution.  Wolf 
that  love  of  antiquity  which  never  forsook 
the  same  teacher  also  implanted  in  his  min 
which  characterises  his  whole  litcrarj-  life,  th 
thinking  and  judging  for  himself  without  being  i 
any  authority,  and  of  pursuing  only  one  thing 
By  following  this  system,  and  makinsr  conscienti 
his  time.  Wolf,  even  before  he  went  to  the  «niv( 
read  all  the  most  important  antient,  as  well  s 
PYench,  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  writers.  E 
intention  was  to  make  him,  as  well  as  his  brot 
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ot  CiLvru  ;  2,  Hij*  i'dition  i  i"  ^u;*,  in  4  voRSvo*  (Lcip* 

Jrie,  I8l»2  ,  with  llie  noti!r«  ;.  Irniii:  Usiiiiiiboii,  anil 

iA]m  own.    This  ednn iMitain^^  aUo  tbi'fnjijnienb 

^  Monuniontdm  Ancymnum^'  asid  of  tht  *  Fwti  Prac- 
jivruiui/  3,  A  L^olkcliou  of  hi*  (»nia]let  e«i*?.avw  and  ut't^a* 
sioTml  orations  delivered  at  Halle,  '  V ermine htii?  Sdinften 
und  Aat&itxc  in  TM*  oncl  rinii-.i  In  r  Siu  u  !m'  '  riiiU<i»  1S^*2, 
8vQ,     During  thiji  perioiJ  '^  J  hoiiourablo 

invitations  fmiii  other  mi  <  . ,       ai  iuvitittion 

to  a  profeasors^hin  at  l^jdcn  ;  m  17'^  HiiuMuT  as  chivf 
manager  of  all  the  leaniod  »chooJs  iu  Dcnmiirk ;  and  in 
1805  a  third  invitation  to  Munich,  But  he  declmeij  silj 
these  flattering  otifi-*rs*  and  wp  rewnFtkHt  toj"  it  by  the  Pnia* 
sian  jE:ovemroent  with  a  con^iJi  ■.''■'.  ri^^we  of  htssElitry 
and  the  title  of  privy  counHll  ilt  lUlh)*  Duriut^ 

th<»  time  from  l8i>t  to  iscr?  U*^  v^u^  mj^Hged  in  thw  ptib- 
lication  of  \m  text  of  Ihe  Homeric  pocniji  'Lidpitiff,  4  \i)h. 
Bvo,),  A  hccond  and  &t ill  better  edition  in  that  of  I'^IT^  m 
4  vols,  12mo*  It  \vn^  reptinl<?d»  with  a  prefuffl  by  G.  Hef- 
maiio,  Ltip«ig,  1825,  in  2  voU.  Hvo.,  iirvd  1H2H,  in  4  vols* 
12nio.  Wolf  had  not  finish td  \m  edititm  of  Homer  when* 
ii({v:r  the  disaatem  of  IHOti^  Ihe  university  of  Halle  wai 
closed-  Ai  Wolf  had  no  property,  hv.  wa*  for  a  time  lu 
eonsidcrabU  difficulties,  in  1^)7  tie  went  (o  Beilin,  whi*rc 
he  fotind  au  ojjportunity  of  devotinji^  hi*  cnergcv  to  the 
Aeadeniy  of  Seleneea  of  Ihat  capital,  of  which  m  wn*  a 
mpiniier.  Here  he  nha  took  n  mo*t  active  pjyt  in  the  e«ta- 
bh^htncnt  of  the  univemty  of  Bertut*  I''or  himself  be  wished 
to  liave  the  general  Bupmnti^ndenca  of  all  the  school*  at 
Berhn,  nnd  the  mansi^^t*mi-tit  of  a  philological  EW!mhiJtry 
which  wai  to  be  connected  with  thr  new  nntvcwity  andthe 
EVtunasia  c-f  Uiflif>,  and  tor  which  he  drew  up  an  rxc*d- 
h'nt  pi  in.  In  the  n3i.*antJme  he  alsf>  obliiined  a  high  office 
I  !?itrv  for  public  instruction  ;  but  as  h*  e^iuld  not 

ff  :-  pUoisi  and  uji  the  dntieit  of  hi*  Reye ml  office* 

en>;fu*!vcii  a  tfrcat  denl  of  hii«  time  which  be  would  iiavc 
piefiirr^d  to  dcvott;  to  tcacliing^u^  favourite  occupation 
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—he  withdrew  from  public  service,  but  being  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  academy,  ne  reserved  to  himself  the  rigrht  of 
lecluiing  in  the  university  on  such  subjects  as  miffht  be 
most  agreeable  to  him.  During  the  period  of  leisure 
which  now  followed,  he  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  lite- 
rary labours.  From  1807  to  1810  he  edited,  together  with 
IJuttmann,  the  *  Museum  der  Alterthnmswisscnschaft' 
^  Berlin,  2  vols.  8vo.)  :  the  first  volume  contains  Wolf's 
celebrated  treatise  •  Darstellung  der  Alterthumswissen- 
Kchaft  nach  Begriif,  Umfang,  Zweck  und  Werth,*  which 
was  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1833,  8vo.,  together  with  a  select 
number  of  his  smaller  essavs,  by  S.  F.  W.  Hoffmann.  This 
treatise  is  the  first  in  which  Philology,  or  the  Alterthums- 
wissenschaft  (a  word  for  which  an  equivalent  is  much 
wanted  in  English^  was  treated  as  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  science.  In  1812  he  edited  three  dialogues  of  Plato 
(^* Euthyphro,'  'Apologia  Socratis,'  and  *Crito'),  Berlin, 
1  vol.  4to.,  with  an  elegant  Latin  translation.  From  1817 
to  1820  he  edited  a  periodical,  •  Literarische  Analekten' 
(Berlin,  4  vols.  8vo.)»  perhaps  the  best  philological  journal 
that  has  ever  been  published.  He  gave  it  up  suddenly  in 
1820,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  press 
by  government,  to  which  he  was  unwilling  to  submit. 
Some  years  after  this  he  began  to  suffer  from  ill  health.  In 
April,  1824,  he  travelled  to  the  south  of  Fmnce  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  his  hcallh,  but  he  never  returned  to 
lis  countrv:  he  died  at  Marseille,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1824. 

An  interesting  volume  compiled  from  the  papers  which 
Wolf  had  left  on  matters  of  education,  was  edited  by  W. 
Kurte,  Wolf's  son-in-law,  under  the  title  *  Ueber  Erziehung, 
Schule,  L'nivcrsitiit  (Consilia  Scholastica),'  Quedlinburg 
und  I^ipzig,  183i3, 8vo.  After  the  death  of  Wolf  several 
of  Iiis  former  pupils  set  about  editing  some  of  his  most 
important  courses  of  lectures,  but  the  haste  and  careless- 
ness with  which  the  task  was  undertaken  have  left  much 
to  be  desired.  These  lectures  are — 1,  •  Encyclopaedic  der 
l^liilologie,'  edited  by  Stockmann,  Leipzig,  1830,  1  vol. 
8vo. ;  2,  *  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  AltertlmmswissenschaiV 
edited  by  Giirtlcr,  Leipzig,  1831-a'),5  vols.  8vo. ;  3,  'Vorle- 
sungen iiber  die  vier  ersten  Gesiinge  von  Homers  Ilias,' 
edited  by  Usteri,  Bern,  ia31, 3  vols.  8vo. 

(Ilanhart,  Erintterujifren  a?i  Fr.  A,  TVoIf^  Basel,  1825, 
8vo. ;  W.  Kiirte,  Lvbcn  hthI  Sludien  Fr.  A.  JVnff'Ss  dcs 
PhiUngcn,  Essen,  18:«,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  S.  F.  W.  Hoff- 
niann's  ' Prrfarc  to  Y\\  A.  Wolf's  Darstrllung  der  Alter- 
th  fnn.^inxsrfisr/iqf't.^ 

WOLFE,  JASiES,  was  born  at  Wcsterham  in  Kent,  on 
the  ir)th  of  .January,  1726.  His  father,  Edward  Wolfe, 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  army  ;  some  biographers  call 
him  lieutenant-general ;  his  son's  monument  at  Greenwich 
.styles  him  only  colonel. 

*A  commi.s^ion  was  obtained  for  .Tames  at  an  early  age. 
In  1747  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  presence  of 
mind  at  a  critical  juncture.  The  treaty  of  Aix-Ja-Chapcllc 
restored  i)cace  to  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  next  year; 
but  Wolfe  found  means  to  keep  alive  the  favourable  im- 
pression he  had  made  on  the  minds  of  his  superior  ofiicers 
m  action  by  the  ^lall  and  attention  which  he  evinced  in 
the  irksome  rouline  duties  of  training  and  preserving  dis- 
cipline. Tlu'  precision  \vi1h  wliich  the  six  British"  bat- 
talions i)f  inianlry  performed  their  evolutions  on  the  field 
of  Mindcn  >  17.')1»,,  and  the  firmness  witli  which  they  kept 
their  ground  when  expt>scil  in  conseqiUMice  of  Lord  George 
Sackville's  dilatorincs^  in  bringing  up  the  cavalry,  were  in 
a  great  meaisure  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  Wolfe  during 
the  peace.  During:  the  sc\en  years  of  peace  which  suc- 
ceeded 1748,  he  gradually  ro-^e  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Hostilities  re-conunenccd  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  17.")."),  and  in  17~)7  Wolfe  was  appointed  quarter- 
mast  er-jreneral  to  the  Ibrces,  under  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
intended  to  attack  Hochfort.  While  the  military  and 
naval  commanders  of  that  mismanasrcd  expedition  were 
wastinu:  time  in  idle  controversy,  Wolfe  landed  one  night 
and  ailvanced  two  miles  into  the  country.  His  report  of 
the  absence  of  any  ob.stades  to  a  descent,  and  his  urgent 
reeommendal  ions  that  it  should  be  made,  were  disregarded, 
but  they  became  known  to  Pitt,  and  were  the  main  reason 
of  hisailerwards  selecting  Wolfe  to  command  in  Canada. 

In  1758  Wolfu  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
on  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  in  which  Boscawen 


commanded  the  sea  and  Amhent  the  land  forect.  Tht 
brunt  of  the  French  fire  in  landing  before  Louitbour^  wm 
borne  by  the  left  diYision  under  YfoUe ;  the  aitaekB  ^Iht 
centre  and  right  diviuoiis  being  mere  feinta  to  diilranlht 
enemy.  The  after  operations  of  the  neare  were  abo  ■  • 
great  measure  conducted  by  Wolfe ;  and~it  was  an  hoBB» 
able  trait  in  the  character  of  Amhent  that,  in  Ih  i» 
patches,  he  allowed  his  brigadier  the  full  credit  of  Ui 
actions.  The  landing  was  effected  on  the  8th  of  Jmi: 
Louisbourg  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  July.  Wirifie  mi 
afterwards  returned  to  England. 

In  1759  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  agamit  Qacbicbr  , 
Pitt,  who  had  resoWed  to  deprive  the  French  crovn  of  ■ 
most  important  settlements  in  America*  The  coauBnitl 
the  sea-iorces  was  intrusted  to  Saundera;  ttM  eomiaaritf 
the  land-forces  (7000  men,  including  profiMiab)  ll 
Wolfe.  The  embarkation  arrived  at  the  tale  otOHum 
on  the  26th  of  June :  the  fort  of  Niagara  had  bmrmp*-    ' 


dered  to  the  English  under  Amherat  the  dajr  betat.   la 
August  Wolfe  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 


peasants,  informing  them  that  his  forcea 
the  river,  while  a  powerful  army,  under  General 
threatened  their  country  lh>m  the  interior,  calling 
them  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  during  the 
between  the  French  and  English  crowns,  ami  pro 
protect  them  in  their  possessions  and  the  exercise  of 
religion.  Montcalm  had  concentrated  all  the  foitei  li 
could  raise  in  the  province  in  Quebec,  which  he  badfeif* 
tied  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  months  of  Jnly  mi 
August  were  spent  in  repeated  unsuccesaful  atteopli  li 
drive  the  French  from  their  advantageous  po»i  at  Hi  I' 
mouth  of  the  Montmorenci.    On  the  night  Detwcea  tti 


12th  and  13th  of  September  Wolfe  landed  his  troops 
diately  above  Quebec,  and,  favoured  by  the  night,  9» 
the  hills  which  command  that  city  iVom  the  west.  Utt^ 
calm,  when  he  learned  that  the  English  were  in  poa 
of  these  heights,  saw  at  once  that  nothing  but  a 
could  save  the  town,  and  took  his  measures  accordia|j(fe 
The  battle  was  strenuous) v  contested,  but  the  FrenHi  i 
lenuth  gave  way.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  fell  in  the  arlirt 
and  their  seconds  in  command  were  both  dangennak 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field  tiefbit  the  hte  i 
the  day  was  decided.  Five  days  afler  the  action  Quebrt 
surrendered,  and  ('anada  was  lost  to  France. 

Tlie  feature  of  Wolfe's  character  most  dwelt  nponbykb 
contemporaries  was  his  aident  and  feariess  spirit  of  eoltf* 
prise.  His  skill  as  a  diseiplinarian  however,  the  pain  li 
took  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  ufTairs  at  Rochfbrt,al 
the  arguments  by  which  he  supported  the  propMl  rfl 
descent,  and,  above  all,  his  letter  addressed  to  the  prifll 
minister  from  his  head-quarters  at  Montmorenci,  oa  it 
2nd  of  September,  show  that  this  quality  viras  combifll 
with  an  observant  and  deliberate  mind.  Enterpriw  iMI 
with  Wolfe  the  result  of  perfect  and  laboriously  attiiMl 
knowledge  of  his  position. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  correspondence  of  Wdl 
which  is  known  to  exist  has  not  been  given  to  the  «cA 
It  would  be  instructive  to  the  military  men,  for  hiicki- 
racter  as  a  soldier  was  almost  perfect, 'though  the  flfUii 
which  his  talents  were  developed  was  a  narrow  one.  Hi 
task  was  undertaken  by  Sonthey  and  afterwards  bv  GleTi 
but  relinquished  by  both  from  unexplained  difeenlM 
which  inter\ened.  Michaud,  jeune,  in  in  error  whea  ht 
says,  in  the  *  Biographic  Universellc/  that  the  'Lifeirf 
Correspondence  of  Wolfe*  was  published  at  Txmdon  i* 
1827 ;  it  was  only  announced.    The  author  of  the  sitidi 

*  Wolfe,  James,*  in  the  •  Encyclopsedia  Americana,'  Im 
without  acknowledirnient,  copied  Michaud's  sketch.  Ml 
this  mistake  witii  the  rest.  Tlie  only  materials  for  the  LA 
of  Wolfe  are  contained  in  the  first*  three   >o1ume3  of  tbi 

*  Annual  Register'  (edited  by  Burke) ;    in  a  ver)- tihslhpt 

*  Life  of  General  James  Wolfe,'  •  attempted  according  to 
the  rules  of  eloquence,*  by  a  writer  who  de«ignates  hinarff 

*  J.  P.,*  published  in  1760 ;  and  in  the  gazettes. 

llie  death  of  Wolfe  made  a  deep  imprcsi^ion  in  £ni;laBdi 
The  most  touching  instaiue  is  mentioned  bv  Burke f— 'A 
httle  circumstance  was  talked  of  at  that  time,  and  if  de 
serves  to  be  recorded,  as  it  shows  a  fineness  of  sentinctf 
and  a  justness  of  thinking  in  the  lower  kind  of  people  M 
is  rarely  met  with,  even  amongst  persons  of  idiicatiaa 
The  mother  of  General  Wolfe  was  an  object  marked  9d 
for  pity  liy  great  and  peculiar  distress ;  the  pubhc  woand 
pierced  her  mind  with  a  peculiar  affliction*  who  had  txpi 
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removed  1o  Brufiswick,,  wht;ni  it  w  dn posited  in  the  ar- 
M3iml,  together  with  the  rnviscnm  of  aiilk[uitte»  and  other 
work*  of  art. 

I  B  r«  >  ( ■  i- 1 1  ■  < « ^  /"'  mverm  i  ion  »  L^-r  i  ro  n  :  H  amel ,  If  a  ft  rihath 
ti^fV:  vol.  v.*   Stein.  Hamiku^h,  by  TOmchcl- 

WOLFK  JOHANN  CIIHISTIAN  VON,  a  ceWbrated 
Cterman  mathomftticitin  ami  philo?ioph^r,  wn*  horn  at  Bic** 
Ian,  January  S*!.  tOTi'*  and  al  an  rafly  uffc  Mjmwcd  a  tiute 
for  the  acqiviwtion  of  knuwleiJge*    HL*  father^  who  waij  a 
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brewer,  strongly  encouraged  in  him  this  disposition ;  lie 
became  his  first  preceptor,  and,  having  instructed  him  in 
the  Latin  language,  he  sent  him  to  the  public  school  of 
the  town,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
best  masters  which  it  afforded.  The  youth  there  studied 
diligently  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  and  he  acquired 
such  a  facility  in  the  practice  of  disputinj?",  that  he  is  said 
to  have  become  the  nval  of  his  tutors ;  but  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  having  obtained  information  of  the 
revolution  which  the  writings  of  Descartes  had  begim  to 
produce  in  the  schools,  he  was  actuated  by  a  strong  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  them.  The  result  of  nis  ap- 
plication to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  a  determination 
to  cultivate  mathematical  science  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  on  its  principles  a  system  of  metaphysics.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  passed  through  a  course  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  he  afterwards  went 
to  Jicipzig,  where  he  resided  during  three  or  four  jears. 
Here,  in  1703,  he  began  to  deliver  lectures ;  and  m  the 
same  year  he  published  two  tracts,  one  entitled  *  De  Rotis 
Dentatis,'  and  the  other  *De  Algorithmo  Infinitesimali 
Differentiali.'  The  ability  display^  in  these  dissertations 
procured  for  WolfF  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  country;  he  became  intimate  with  Tschim- 
liausen  ai^  Leibnitz,  and  by  them  he  was  encouraged  in 
his  views  of  giving  to  Germany  a  national  philosophy  which 
might  replace  that  of  Aristotle  as  then  understood.  He  at 
fii-st  intended  to  enter  the  church  as  a  profession,  but  he 
was  finally  induced  to  seek  an  appointment  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  which  he  might  continually  advance  his  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences.  He  became  therefore  a  candidate 
for  a  professor's  chair,  and  in  1707  he  was  appointed  to 
give  mstruction  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  It  was  while  he  held  this  post  that 
he  wrote  his  tract  entitled  *  De  Methodo  Mathematica,' 
and  his  *  Elementa  Matheseos  Universae,*  of  which  last 
work  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  at  Greneva  be- 
tween the  yeai*s  1732  and  1741,  m  five  volumes,  4to.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  following  subjects  : —  *  Commen- 
tatio  de  Methodo  Mathematica ;  Arithmetica ;  Greometria ; 
Trigonometria  plana  et  sphaerica :'  the  second,  *  Mechanica 
cum  Statica ;  Hydrostatica,  &c.  f  the  third,  *  Optica ;  Per- 
siicctiva  at  que  Astronomia:'  the  fourth,  *  Geographia; 
(Jhronoloiria  ;  Gnomonica;  Pyrotechnia  et  Architectura  :* 
and  the  iiHh,  '  Coiumentatio  de  Praecipuis  Scriptis  Mathe- 
maticis,  &c/  He  also  published  at  Leipzig  and  Frank- 
fort, in  1728,  *  Tabulae  Sinuum  atque  Tangentium  tam 
naturalium  auani  artificialium,  una  cum  Logarithmis  nu- 
mororum  vutgarium,  &c.'  Being  made  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  Leipzig,  he  wrote  several  memoirs 
relating  to  mathematics  and  physics,  which  were  inserted 
in  the  *  Acta  Eruditorum,'  and  in  1710  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

But  the  life  of  Wolft*  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  metaphysical  and  moral  philosophy  ;  and  between 
the  years  1712  and  1723  he  wrote  his  'Thoughts  on  the 
Powers  of  the  Human  Mind ;  on  the  Deity  and  the  Uni- 
verse ;  on  the  Operations  of  Nature  ;  on  the  Search  alter 
Happiness;*  and,  as  a  sequel  to  the  last,  'Thoughts  on 
Society  as  a  means  of  advancing  Human  Happiness.' 
Tlicse  works  were  published  separately  in  the  German 
lungiiage,  a  medium  till  then  unemployed  in  treating  such 
subjects,  but  the  circumstance  produced  the  best  efiects 
by  promoting  in  that  countiy  the  study  of  philosophy. 
At  a  later  period  he  published  in  thesame  langus^e  a 
Dictionary  of  Mathematics. 

While  thus  employed,  and  while  his  talents  were  pro- 
curing for  him  invitations  to  occupy  the  chairs  of  philo- 
sophy at  Wittenberg,  Leipzig,  and  St.  Petei-sburg,  a  serious 
opposition  to  his  person  and  writings  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  University  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
niomDer.  This  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  in- 
ti  issues  of  the  theological  professors,  one  of  whom  con- 
ceived a  violent  dislike  to  Wolff  because  the  latter,  who 
held  the  post  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of  .theology,  de- 
clining to  receive  his  son  on  the  ground  of  incapacity, 
had  appointed  Thiimmig,  one  of  his  own  pupils,  to  be  his 
a^sistant.  In  such  circumstances  subjects  of  accusation 
arc  not  long  wantintr,  and  Wolff  was  charged  with  en- 
deavourins:  to  subvert  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deitv,  and  to  disturb  the  religious  belief  of  the  students  in 
the  Xhiiversity,  while  his  metaphysical  principles  were 
violently  criticised  by  Stabler  iu  a  work  which  was  pub- 


lished at  Jena.  It  happened  also  that  Wolff,  in 
lectures,  had  spoken  highly  in  favour  of  the  mora! 
of  Confucius,  which  had  then  recently  been  made 
the  people  of  Europe  through  the  researches  of 
missionaries  in  the  East ;  ain  this  approbation  c 
trines  of  a  heathen  philosopher  was  conaidered  i 
though  Wolff  was  so  far  from  heintt  aware  of  fi 
of  offence,  that,  as  he  states  in  his  letter  to  the  i 
Berlin,  he  intended  to  publish  the  discourw  at  1 
the  consent  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Icing  of  Pm 
instigated  by  some  of  the  military  authorities,  i 
sented  that  the  sentiments  of  Wolff  might  ha 
fferous  to  the  state  by  holding  out  to  the  sokliera 
for  desertion,  suddenly  deprived  the  professor  • 
pointment,  and  issued  an  order  that  tie  shook 
Kingdom  in  two  days.  Wolff  accordingly,  Na 
1723,  left  Halle  and  went  to  reside  at  Cassel,  wh 
kindly  received  by  the  landgrave,  who  confane 
the  title  of  councillor,  and  appointed  him  ji 
mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Marburg.  Hi 
sided  about  eighteen  years,  and  during  tlmt  tia 
lished  his  metaphysical  works.  The  ll rat  and  j 
these  is  entitled  *  I^hilosophia  Rationalis,  sive  £ 
thodo  scientific^  pertractata,'  4to.,  1728.  The  ( 
*Psychologia  Empirica,  &c.,*  4to.,  172R;  "P 
prima,  sive  Ontologia,  &c.,'  4to.,  1730 ;  •  Cosmt 
neralis,'  4to.,  1731 ;  *  Psycholo^a  Rationalis,'  4 
Theologia  Naturalis,'  4to.,  1737 ;  '  Philosophii 
Universalis,' 4to.,  1738-9;  and  'Philosophia  M( 
Ethica,*  4to.,  1732. 

Amidst  these  labours  Wolff  found  time  to  wi 
fence  of  his  doctrines,  and  by  degrees  the  violei 
antagonists  began  to  abate.  Among  them  tl 
many  who  disapproved  of  the  strong  measures  w, 
been  adopted  a^inst  him,  and  there  were  some 
sired  his  return  m  the  hope  of  promoting  a  revivi 
taphysical  science  in  Prussia.  FVederick  the  Gm 
he  ascended  the  throne,  appointed  comouak 
examine  Wolff's  writings  and  inquire  into  the  t 
his  banishment,  and  the  report  being  favoanUr, 
in  1733  invited  back  to  Halle ;  the  invitstios  i 
peated  six  years  afterwards,  but  it  was  not  till  1741 
was  accepted.  Wolff  had  been,  in  1723,  tppoiar 
honorary  professor  of  the  Academy  at  St.  Petenbv 
in  1733  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acadfa 
Sciences  at  Paris. 

On  his  return  to  Halle  he  was  made  privy-coc 
vice-chancellor,  and  professor  of  intemationtl  h 
king  afterwards  made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Ui 
and  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the  dignity  of  aBuo 
Empire  was  conferred  upon  him.  It  is  said  hove 
Wolff  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  hii 
were  not  well  attended  ;  either  age  had  dimiitti 
powers,  or,  as  it  is  supposed,  his  numerous  writinj 
m  the  hands  of  all  the  German  students,  hLs  oft 
tions  were  no  longer  necessary.  Being  attadce 
gout  in  the  stomach,  he  died,  having  borne  hk  \ 
with  fortitude  and  Christian  piety,  April  9,  17 
76th  year  of  his  age. 

The  merit  of  Wolff  consisted  in  a  correct  andn 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  philosophical  sdei 
than  m  discovery.  He  borrowed  freely  from  1 
diate  predecessors,  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  and 
the  writers  of  the  Aristotelian  school ;  and, 
earnest  desire  to  combine  utility  with  truth, 
voured  to  reduce  the  apparently  heterogencou 
under  one  system.  That  he  completely  succee< 
difficult  task  it  is  too  much  to  say ;  entertaining 
ject  of  introducing  in  philosophical  investig 
precise  methods  which  are  employed  in  mathe 
appears  to  have  overlooked  the  want  of  home 
the  elements  of  the  former  branch  of  sciei 
renders  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
abstract  reasonings.  In  stating  a  philosophic^ 
tion  which  perhaps  is  self-evident,  he  otien 
tedious  demonstration  in  order  that  he  may  si 
pendence  on  some  more  general  theorem  whicl 
it ;  and  his  developments  are  remarkable  for  tl 
ordinary  prolixity. 

Wolff  divides  human  knowledge  into  three 
torical,  philosophical,  and  mathematica] :   in  II; 
includes  ever}'thing  relating  to  material  as  well 
terial  being,  that  is,  whatever  is  cogniaaUe  by 
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of  fif&lT&nism  and  common  electricity ;  and  the  first  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  the  different  phenomena  exhi- 
Dited  by  galvanic  and  common  electricity.' 

Without  entering"  further  into  an  accoimt  of  the  various 
papers  by  Dr.  Wollaston  which  appear  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions/  we  shall  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing general  remarks  on  his  scientific  character,  by  a  pro- 
found judge  of  its  excellence,  the  late  Dr.  Henry : — •  Dr. 
Wollaston,*  he  observes,  *  was  endowed  with  boculy  senses 
of  extraordinary  acutcness  and  accuracy,  and  with  great 
general  vigour  of  understanding.  Trained  in  the  discipline 
of  the  exact  sciences,  he  had  acquired  a  powerful  com- 
mand over  his  attention,  and  had  habituated  himself  to  the 
most  rigid  correctness,  both  in  thought  and  language.  He 
was  sufficiently  provided  with  the  resources  of  mathematics 
to  be  enabled  to  pursue  with  success  profound  inquiries  in 
mechanical  and  optical  philosophy,  the  results  of  which 
enabled  him  to  unfold  the  causes  of  phenomena  not  before 
understood,  and  to  enrich  the  arts  connected  with  those 
sciences  by  the  invention  of  inj^nious  and  valuable  instru- 
ments. In  chemistry  he  was  distin^ished  by  the  extreme 
nicety  and  delicacy  of  his  observations,  by  the  quickness 
and  precision  with  which  he  marked  resemblances  and 
discnminated  difi'erences,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  de- 
vised experiments  and  anticipated  their  results,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  executed  the  analysb  of  the  fra^ents 
of  new  substances,  often  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible by  ordinary  eyes.  He  was  remarkable  too  K>r  the 
caution  with  which  he  advanced  from  facts  to  general  con- 
clusions ;  a  caution  which,  if  it  sometimes  prevented  him 
from  reaching  at  once  to  the  most  sublime  truths,  yet  ren- 
dered every  step  of  his  ascent  a  secure  station,  from  which 
it  was  easy  to  rise  to  higher  and  more  enlarged  inductions.' 

WOI.LASTONITE.  T\ibuiar  ,W.  Stlicate  of  LitM, 
Occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary  form  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal  plane 
and  horizontal  diagonal.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness, 
scratched  by  phosphate  of  lime.  Colour  white,  grey,  yel- 
low, red,  and  brown.    Streak  white. 

Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent,  transparent.  Specific 
gravity  2*805.  The  amorphous  varieties  arc  composed  of 
columnar  crystals  lying  in  all  directions,  or  fibrous,  tht- 
fibres  being  either  parallel  or  divergent. 

])efore  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  the  edges  are  melted 
into  a  semitransparent  colourless  glass ;  but  it  requires  a 
very  great  heat  to  fuse  it  perfectly ;  with  borax  it  readily 
melts  in  large  quantity  into  a  transparent  glass. 

It  is  found  in  very  perfect  crystals  at  Vesuvius,  at  Capo 
di  l^ve  near  Rome,  in  the  Bannat,  Ceylon,  North  Ame- 
rica, Sweden,  &c. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  analysed,  and  from  various  places 
with  but  little  difference  in  the  results;  No.  1  is  the  ana- 
lysis of  a  specimen  from  Cziklowa  in  the  Bannat,  by 
Stromeyer,  and  No.  2  of  a  specimen  from  Pargas  in 
Sweden,  by  Bonsdorff. 

(1)  (2) 

Sihca  •         .        51-44  52-58 

Lime.         .         .        4711  4445 

Magnesia    •         .  0*00  006 

Oxide  of  iron        .  0-40  I-I3 
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WOLLIN  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and 
fonps  part  of  the  circle  of  Usedom  and  Wollin,  in  the 
government  of  Stettin,  in  Pomerania.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  Frische  Haff,  the  rivers  Swine  and  Divenow,  and 
the  Baltic.  It  is  nearly  100  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  population  is  COOO.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  has  good 
pastures.  Pritter,  a  village  near  the  Swine,  is  celebrated 
lor  its  fine  eels,  of  which  great  quantities  are  exported. 

WOLLIN,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Divenow,  is  defended  on  the  side  next  the  con- 
tinent by  walls  and  palisades,  has  two  suburbs,  three 
gates,  two  churches,  and  3470  inhabitants,  whose  chief* 
means  of  subsistence  are  ship-building,  agriculture,  the 
fishery,  and  the  timber  trade.  They  also  manufacture 
some  coarse  stuffs.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent by  three  bridges  over  the  three  arms  of  the  Divenow. 
Here,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  stood  the  town  of  Julin, 
which,  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries  was  a 
very  populous  place,  the  entrepot  of  the  Bahic  trade, 
but  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  Waldemar,  king  of 
Denmark,  in  1 170. 


(HasMl,  ffandbueh;  MuUer,  ITirteftaeJk  * 
iiichen  Staatei;  Hubner's  Zeitung9'Lganeom , 
Lexicon,) 

WOLLSTONECRAFT,  MARY.     [GoDwnr.] 

WOLSEY,  THOMAS,  the  celebrated  caidn 
name,  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  in  the  coun^  of  I 
1471 .  The  tale  that  he  wai  the  ton  of  a  Midi 
bable,  though  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  tore  fband 
appears  that  Robert  and  Joan  Woltey,  his  pan 
poor  but  reputable  persons,  and  powewcd  of 
means  to  provide  a  good  education  for  their  ao 
having  received  some  preparatory  instruction,  \h 
to Msiedalen  College  in  Oxford;  where  he  gradoa 
age  of  fifteen,  gaining  by  his  early  advancemenl 
name  of '  the  boy  bachelor.'  (Cavendish's  Ltf'e  qf 
He  was  made  fellow  of  his  college,  appointed  tm 
school  in  connection  with  it,  and  was  ordaintd. 
school  were  three  sons  of  the  marquis  Of  Dm 
whom  Wolsey  became  acquainted,  and  thnai 
patronage  Wolsey  enjoyed  nis  first  ecclesiastia 
ment,  the  living  of  Lymington  in  Somersetshiic. 
now  twenty-nine  years  of  a^ge,  and  posseMsd  i 
address,  which,  combined  with  great  nstuial  si 
a  keen  and  rapid  judgment  of  character,  gfcstl 
his  promotion.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  c 
of  his  progress,  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
he  was  not  always  discreet,  it  is  apparent  that  he 
friendships  and  obtained  confidence  in  esdi  pli 
he  resided.  It  is  said  that  while  he  lived  at  J> 
he  got  drunk  at  a  neighbouring  fair ;  for  some  n 
it  is  certain  that  Sir  Amias  PouTet  put  him  into  th 
a  punishment  for  which  we  find  tnat  he  subsets 
venged  himself.  Still  he  had  wherewithal  to  coimte 
his  errors.  Through  his  intimacy  with  s  Sone 
gentleman  of  some  importance,  he  shortly  aflenr 
tained  two  appointments.  This  person  was  Sir  J< 
fant,  treasurer  of  Calais,  who  not  only  named  I 
deputy  in  that  office,  to  which  he  was  peiWBsO 
pacitated  from  attending  by  age  and  sickncv, 
his  influence  at  court  procured  for  Woliey  a  aM 
as  king's  chaplain,  and  introduced  him  to  Hen} 
in  whose  favour  he  soon  gained  a  prondaeiit 
Wolsey's  insinuating  manners  and  read?  MYti 
not  lost  upon  the  king.  These  were  uan  it 
the  clergy  were  barred  from  no  office,  ecclesitit 
otherwise.  An  ambassador  was  so ufi:ht  to  goto F 
with  a  message  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  hn 
patch  was  necessary,  and  the  king  intrusted  the  \ 
to  Wolsey,  who  travelled  with  such  rapidity  ss  ton 
London  before  his  master  knew  of  his  departs 
acted  in  such  a  manner  upon  imperfect  instractio 
give  the  king  great  satisfaction :  the  credit  that  he 
by  this  service  contributed  to  procure  him  the  i 
deanery  of  Lincoln,  to  which  he  was  appointed  inFi 
1508.  In  the  following  year  the  king  died,  and  i 
ceeded  by  Henry  VIII.,  whose  age  and  character, 
different  from  his  father's,  raised  a  general  expcd 
an  entire  change  of  counsellors  and  favourites. 

Up  to  this  time  Wolsey  had  had  no  opport 
playmg  a  great  part.  He  had  risen  indeed,  and  ri 
rapidly ;  but  he  was  an  obscure  person,  of  low  bi 
sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  him  to  gaini 
great  elevation.  But  in  the  changes  to  be  i 
the  accession  of  the  new  king,  it  soon  became 
that  Wolsey's  power  would  be  materially  in 
Many  circumstances  favoured  his  promotion: 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  he  was  accustomed  to  tl) 
for  which  his  manners  and  address  peculiar] 
him;  and  he  likewise  held  an  im])ortant  plsei 
church.  The  position  of  public  aft'airs  moreo^ 
tributed  to  secure  him  a  place  near  the  person  oft 
There  were  animosities  between  the  earl  of  Siu 
lord-treasurer,  and  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  s 
the  important  offices  of  privy  seal  and  secretary 
Fox,  desirous  of  strengthening  his  influence ,  ai 
place  near  the  king  one  of  his  own  friends  and  sc 
For  this  purpose  he  made  Wolsey  the  kinr^k  : 
trusting  that  his  active  spirit,  his  acuteness,  ajnd  iu 
address  would  make  the  favourite  of  the  father 
greater  favourite  of  the  son.  The  adroit  courtier 
disappoint  his  patron :  he  rose  so  ouickly  in  tl 
good  graces,  that  he  soon  did  nearly  what  he 
He  had  no  religious  scruples  to  deter  him  flrom  i 
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led  however,  lor  hia  power  made 

'  hin  mai^ntficence  admired. 
\  vie  with  WolBey  in  display :  his  retinue  oq 
~71oth  of  Gold  was  more  nuTnerous  and 
:  of  any  subject ;  and  during  each  foreign 
was  emplov^dt  he  w&a  attended  with 
At  York  i*lace  (now  Whitehall)  liie 
k^d  with  every  luxury  ;    and  he  huilt 
Court  a  nohic  palace,  of  which  he 
tscnl  to  the  king.     His  dress  was 
on VI  of  living  gninptiious,  and  bishouse- 
'.woTc  tlmn  five  hnndrt^d  persons;    there 
I  m»ny  people  of  mnk,  the  ear!  of  Derby, 
J%  and'othcr**    He  had  *  a  steward  '  (says 
iveadiih,  who  was  his  gentleman-usher) 
A  dean  or  a  priest;    a  treasurer  a 
'     "  r  an  esquire;  wliich  have  always 
ft  !  e  staves*'    *  In  his  priv)''  kitchen 

'  y  went  daily  in  damask,  satin,  or 
Id  about  fiia  neck/  The  pro- 
■pi.v.  ,  -..  thus  lavkhed  away.  Injustice 
riDii^t  bo  adaed  that  he  promoted  i earning  witli 
JilirTidity ;  the  muveisity  of  0x10 rfl  is  indebted 
*l€*rdtrvari,  now  Chri*t  Church  College  ;  and 
i>re)(iot^tp«,  which,  with  the  college  he 
naiirt'  town  of  TpiiwicK  hod  onlyafltort 
tikewiic  encourii^t'd  learried  peisona  by 
$yU*  He  wail  bimi^c-h'  no  maan  Hchotari 
^  lllKire  iJBittted  the  king,  by  \m  Intimate 
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autlKjuty.     Tb4:  dukiij.  of  Nt/rfolk  w' 
Hochfard*  Anne  Hok^yn^s  father,  urn: 
overthrow  him*   *'ni<'y  insjmiatcd,'  )h:iiy'.'  l>i,  Li 
he  had  never  hetin  in  earntwt  in  the  pri*Ht'vidu 
vorce,  and  had  i:-:'   r^'v       --^     d  tht'  inb 
iiciverei(^n  to  the  '  iittj/    At 

Bolt.*yn  induced  U.K  thii   lu.  . 

Itj  bun  no  more.     Al 
mtL4  fibrin,  ir*'25,   two    , 
M,  tiM-  rniMt  uf  Kui.:'^    il. 

adEiLitted  the  charsjiv,  *gfvv)ucbii*:  v 
inasmuch  as  he  had  reci'ived  hnlla  i; 
a  Ibrmal  licence/  (Sir  J.  MaekintoKJi,  ^ 
p.  ICGt)  ^ The  court  proiioonei'd  tlu-ir  Rpntenci%  that  he 
was  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  thai  hm  lantht.  i^dods., 
and  chattels  were  forfeited,  and  that  bi«  p«PjoQ  w»a  at  th** 
mercy  oi  the  king/  He  waa  ordered  to  retire  to  fVhrr,  a 
countiy-houifie  belonging  to  the  see  of  Winchester:  and 
wuji  io  closely  fehorn  of  all  magniiieence,  ti*  nearly  to  be 
wanting  in  the  ordinaiy  comforls  of  lite.  Many  nf  \m 
frieiuU  deserted  him  \  Jolrnwon**  celebrated  words  (*  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes  *) — 

'  Tit*  irsitt  of  «ttla 

Wl-       '      "  .;*'r  Ji  ifyv  * 

Hi  ■    lirjwiiorn  fly^^ 

ire  true,  %\isfr  n.  ui*  u  d..jv.i,.L  to  his  follower*,  who 
fihowed  most  flattering  attachment  to  their  mailer  in  hitf 
distress*  He  sank  into  a  Mate  of  the  mo*!  abj*'**  ilrli^rHort 
(Lingard,  vol  vi*,  p*  209).  until  even  Im  erii  hi 

Tiot  help  pitying  him*     Kin  capricjous  masitcr  ^   ;  Uy 

reinstated  him  in  the  folJowmg  year  (1530).  *  fit  nvsu* 
rehtored  to  tli©  see  of  Winchester  and  the  abbey  of  St, 
Albans,  with  a  grant  of  C*X»0/,,  and  of  all  oHier  rentunot 
parcel  of  the  archhiahopric  of  York*  Kven  that  great 
diocese  was  aftcrwartis  restored*  He  arrived  at  Cawood 
Castle  about  the  end  of  September,  iri30,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  magnificent  preparationji  for  hi*  in^nlalla" 
tion  on  the  ardiiepiscopaJ  throne/  Hi^  popularity  in  ilic 
north  was  increased  by  his  hohjatabty  and  an  affability 
which  circumstanceu  had  tatigUt  him.  His  enemies  at 
court  however  were  bent  upon  hii^  ruin ;  and  tlie  king**  de- 
termination tio  cast  ottHhe  pope  favoured  Iheir  dc»ig^n,  for 
under  these  ciroumstancet  it  was  evidently  little  desirable 
that  a  cardinal  should  fill  I  he  nrincipal  omces  in  the 
state*  The  earl  of  Northnmberiand  received  onlera  to 
arrest  him  for  treason,  and  tu  bring  him  to  London  tu  ittand 
his  tnah  Willi  what  partictdar  act  he  \x^  charged  we  are 
not  informed.  He  proeeerled  Inwardit  l*ondon  on  hii 
mide,  but  hy  the  way  he  was  attacked  wiUi  a  dysentery* 
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As  he  entered  the  pate  of  the  monastery  at  Leicester,  he 
said,  *  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among 
ou  ;'  ami  so  the  event  wroved  :  the  monks  carried  him  to 
..is  bed,  upon  whicli.  tnree  days  afterwards,  he  expired 
CNovember,  1530V  Shakspere  has  little  altered  the  words 
he  used  on  his  deathbed,  though  they  were  spoken  to 
Kyngston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  not,  as  in  the 
play,  to  Cromwell  :— 

*  Had  I  but  len-ed  my  Ood  with  liaU  tha  seal 
I  lerved  my  king,  he  would  uut  in  min«  sgv 
Ilftfe  Irft  m«  naked  to  mine  enemies.* 

Hnry  VIII.,  Act  iii..  k.  2. 

'  The  king,'  says  Hume,  •  much  regretted  his  death,  and 
always  spoke  favourably  of  his  memory  :  a  proof  that  hu- 
mour more  than  reason  or  any  discovery  of  treachery  had 
occasioned  tne  last  persecutions  agtunst  him.' 

Wolsey  attained  his  elevation  by  a  winning  address, 
combined  with  shrewdness,  talent,  and  learning ;  his  am- 
bition and  rapacity  were  unlimited ;  he  was  revengeful, 
arrogant,  and  overbearing,  and  extremely  fond  of  splen- 
dour ana  parade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  used  his 
influence  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  for  his  own  ags:randise- 
ment ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  was  a  valuable  minister,  en- 
lightened bevond  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  diligent  in 
business,  andf  a  good  servant  to  the  king :  for  when  his  au- 
thority was  established  he  restrained  many  of  the  king's 
caprices,  and  kept  his  passions  within  bounds :  the  latter 
part  of  Henry's  reign  was  far  more  criminal  than  that 
during  which  the  Cardinal  presided  over  his  counsels. 
*  His  part  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,*  says  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh,  *  was  his  most  conspicuous  crime :  the  cir- 
cumstance most  favourable  to  him  is  the  attachment  of 
dependants.' 

At  this  period  the  standard  of  morality  was  but  low,  and 
there  was  little  in  Wolsey 's  character  which  tended  to 
raise  it.  Had  there  been  a  doubt  that  Tliomas  Winter  was 
his  natural  son,  it  would  have  been  almost  removed  by  his 
conferring  eleven  benefices  upon  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
liad  two  other  children,  but  the  fact  is  not  accurately 
proved. 

(Cavendish,  Life  o/*  JVolsey ;  his  Life^  by  Piddes ;  Grove, 
Life  and  Times  of  fVolsey ;  more  modern  Lives^  by  Gait, 
in  Lardncr's  Cyclopadia^  and  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons, published  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society ;  Hume's 
and  Linffard's  Histories.) 

WOLSINGHAM.     [Durham.] 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a  lartrc  manufacturing  town  and 
parliamentary  borough  in  Staffordshire,  128  miles  north- 
west from  London  by  the  Birmingham  and  Lancaster 
railway,  and  about  13  miles  north-west  from  Birmingham. 

Wolverhampton  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  and  con- 
sists in  general  of  substantial  and  well-built  houses,  mostly 
of  brick  ;  the  streets  are  somewhat  irregularly  laid  out,  and 
not  very  well  paved,  but  are  well  lighted  with  gas.  There 
is  a  neat  theatre  and  a  public  subscription  library,  over 
which  is  a  suite  of  rooms  used  for  concerts  and  assemblies. 
There  are  four  churches  ;  the  oldest  is  that  of  St.  Peter,  a 
spacious  structure,  capable  of  accommodating  1600  per- 
sons. The  pulnit  is  formed  of  a  single  stone  elaborately 
sculptured,  and  there  is  a  font  of  great  antiquity,  witn 
curious  bas-relief  figures  of  saints.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
column  twenty  feet  high,  with  rude  sculptures  in  compart- 
ments, supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  or  Danish  workmanship. 
The  chui'ch  is  collegiate,  and  the  college  consists  of  the 
dean,  who  holds  the  prebend  of  Wolverhampton,  and  seven 
other  prebendaries.  By  a  grant  of  Edw.  IV.,  confirmed  by 
sabscquent  grants,  the  deanery  and  prebend  of  Wolver- 
hampton were  annexed  to  the  deanery  of  his  free  chapel 
of  St.  George,  within  the  castle  of  Windsor.  The  net  re- 
venue, on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  1831,  is  Gil/. 
The  dean  receives  the  whole  revenue.  The  livins:  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  of  Wind- 
sor, and  of  the  average  net  annual  value  of  193/.  The 
other  churches  are  modern,  and  all  perpetual  curacies: 
St.  John's,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  203/. ;  St.  George's, 
in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  of  Windsor,  of  the  net  annual 
value  of  153/. ;  and  St.  PauPs,  of  which  the  value  is  not 
given  in  the  Report  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenues.  AH  the 
chief  denominations  of  dissenters  have  places  of  worship. 
A  dispensary  was  established  in  1821,  and  the  present  com- 
modious building  was  erected  in  1826.  A  umon-mill  was 
built  in  1813,  at  an  expense  of  14,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of 


grinding  grain  at  a  cheap  vate  for  the  poor.  We 
authorities  which  state  whether  it  coDtnues  to  be 
that  purpose.  There  is  now  a  union  workhooK^i 
1^1,  contained  204  persons. 

According  tn  the  Education  Retom  of  1833,  ih 
four  infant  schools  and  eighteen  daiJy  sehook 
daily-schools,  one  was  a  free  grrammar-fchool,  n 
by  endowment,  with  70  male  scholars ;  the  ttlMg 
head  master  was  400/. :  of  the  second  master,  tt 
of  the  third  master,  120/.  There  is  also  a  Blue-mt 
8upp>orted  partly  by  endowment  and  partly  bjnbn 
which,  in  1839,  educated  100  male  scholan  ud  M 
scholars.  There  was  at  the  same  date  a  natioiil 
with  450  children  of  both  sexes  daily  and  240 « 8 
Besides  these  schools  there  were  two  boarding' idM 
three  or  four  Sunday-schools  supported  by  dmrail 
of  dissenters. 

Wolverhampton  was  made  a  parliamentary  boN 
the  Reform  Act,  and  returns  two  members  to  pirl 
The  bonndarv  of  the  parliamentary  borough  iiek 
townships  of  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  WillenM 
nesfield,  and  the  parish  of  Sed^fley,  and  conttiiMi 
a  population  of  07.508;  in  1841,  of  92,Ma  li 
ber  of  parliamentary  electors  on  the  register  ia 
was  2643,  all  10/.  householders. 

The  population  of  the  town  has  increased  aan 
a  remarkable  manner :  1801,12,505;  1811,  IIJM 
18,380-  1831,  24,732;  1841,  .%,382.  The  pope) 
the  entire  parish  of  Wolverhampton,  in  1831,  nw 
in  1841  it  was  70,;^70. 

The  district  in  which  Wolverhampton  is  sitnated 
in  mines  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  other  minei 
the  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  fire-iroiw,  tin 
japanned  iron-ware,  locks  and  keys,  gims,  files, icr 
a  variety  of  other  articles  of  hardware.  Beiidei 
way-communication  with  London,  Birmingham,! 
Manchester,  and  other  towns  on  the  same  line, 
nected  by  canal -navigation  with  most  of  the  gre 
of  England — London,  Hull,  Birmingham,  Derby, 
ham,  Chester,  Liverpool,  &c. 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  AVolverhamptonii 
W^ulfrana,  sister  of  King  Edgar.  The  munaiteiy 
rendered  to  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy. 
and  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Ed  wan!  IV.  to  Ihn 
of  W^indsor.  The  town  was  named  Wulfrana 
after  the  foundress  of  the  monastery,  which  by  co 
and  corruption  has  become  Wolverhampton. 

(Boundary  Rej)orts,  1832;  luiucation  Euouir 
Ecclesiastical  Revenues  (f  England  and  JFafet; 
txon  Returns.^ 

\VOLVERINE.     [GuLc] 

W^OMAN.     [Man.] 

WOMBAT.     [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv..  p.  4W.] 

WOOD,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  all  that  part  ol 
that  exists  between  the  pith  and  the  bark ;  in  s 
sense,  it  is  applied  only  to  those  bundles  of  tisi 
are  called  wood  v.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  moit  fi 
made  use  of  bv  botanists,  but  in  the  former  i^ense  i 
generally  usea,  and  is  then  synonymous  with  tin 
all  the  materials  made  use  of  by  man  for  the  sup] 
artificial  and  acquired  wants,  there  are  none  mo 
sively  employed  or  of  greater  utility  than  wood.  H 
ships,  furniture,  machinery',  and  many  of  the  coo 
luxuries  of  life  could  not  be  formed  >>ithout  it, 
knowledge  of  its  physical  properties  is  a  watte 
importance.  Although  a  general  kno\\  hdiic  oft 
peilies  exists,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  tVw  accuri 
vations  have  been  made  on  the  density,  teDSci 
bilitv,  and  other  properties  of  wood  whivh  reiidei 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  application. 

Amongst  the  various  kinds  of  \\oud  jicMedb 
ferent  families,  there  are  great  difFcrcni,cs  of  « 
depending  on  the  mode  and  rapidity  uf  its  irrowt^ 
of  the  iibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  ami  iheir  n 
the  medullary  rays  which  pass  throu!;h  them,  sr 
the  character  of  the  secretions  do  posited  in  it. 
great  classes  of  plants,  Exogons  and  Kndogons,  V 
different  kinds  of  wood  from  the  maiuicr  in  «h 
fibres  are  deposited.  Endo&:ens  have  no  bark 
generally  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  their  wood 
permit  of  being  worked  into  many  shapes,  bu' 
Jindrical  form  affords  great  facility  for  coniti 
great  variety  of  utensils,  and  for  application  to  (I 
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feet  long  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  wide.  The  tree 
from  wluch  tliis  is  obtained  is  unknown  to  botanists,  as 
well  as  most  of  those  producing  the  fancy-woods  of  com- 
merce. Tulip-wood  is  brought  into  the  market  in  very 
small  pieces,  not  more  than  four  feet  long  and  five  inches 
in  diameter,  so  that  probably  it  is  the  production  of  a 
shrub.  It  is  clouded  with  red  and  yellow  colours,  and  is 
used  for  bordering  and  making  small  articles,  such  as 
caddies  and  work-boxes.  Zebra-tcood  is  the  production  of 
probably  a  large  tree,  as  it  b  cheap  enough  to  be  made 
into  tables,  pianofortes,  &c.  It  is  coloured  brown  on  a 
wlute  ground,  and  clouded  with  black.  Satin-wood  is  of 
a  brilliant  yellow  colour,  with  delicate  glowing  shades. 
It  is  the  produce  of  a  plant  called  Chloroxylon  Sioietenia^ 
and  is  a  native  of  India.  It  is  one  of  the  trees  that  yield 
the  wood-oil  of  India,  and  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Cedrelacese,  the  same  order  in  which  the  maho^ny  is 
placed.  It  is  found  in  the  market  in  logs  two  feet  wide  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  long.  Sandal-wood  is  the  produce  of 
a  species  of  Sandoricum  belonging  to  the  family  Meliaceae. 
The  wood  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  with  golden-coloured 
waves.  Ebony  and  Iron-wood  are  the  names  given  to 
some  very  hard  woods,  the  produce  of  the  natural  order 
Ebenacese.  These  woods  are  mostly  brought  from  India, 
although  some  of  the  species  are  found  in  Eurooe  and 
America.  There  are  several  other  woods  occasionally  used 
amongst  cabinet-makers,  and  of  which  little  is  known 
either  with  regard  to  the  places  they  come  from  or  th* 
trees  to  which  they  belong.  Canary-wood  has  a  deep 
yellow  colour ;  Purple-wood  hss  a  purple  colour,  without 
veins;  Snake-wood  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  black 
shades;  Calamander-wood  is  a  handsome,  cheap  wood, 
taking  a  high  polish,  and  is  brought  from  Ceylon.  Other 
woods  are  called  from  the  places  they  come  from,  as  Coro- 
mandel  wood,  Amboyna  wood,  &c. 

Hie  practice  of  staining  wood  is  sometimes  had  recourse 
to  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  more  common  woods 
resemble  in  colour  the  fancy-woods.  A  method  has  lately 
been  proposed  of  doing  this  by  introducing  into  the  tree 
during  its  growth  various  colouring  agents,  so  that  during 
the  course  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  the  colouring  matter  is 
taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  woody  tissue.  Some  of  the 
woods  thus  treated  have  been  made  to  assume  very  remark- 
able colours,  but  as  the  trees  on  which  it  can  be  practised 
are  too  soil  and  coarse  for  fine  work,  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  method  will  at  all  supersede  the  use  of  the  naturally 
beautiful  fancy-woods. 

For  further  information  concerning  wood  consult  the 
articles  Exogens  ;  Endoqbns  ;  Lignin  ;  Lignite  ;  Ve- 
getable Kingdom  :  Tissues,  Vegetable  :  for  information 
respecting  tho  wood  of  particular  trees,  see  the  name  of 
the  genus,  as  elm,  Ulmus  ;  oak,  Quercus,  &c.  :  for  laws 
relating  to  wood,  see  Timber  and  Timber-Trade. 

(Meyen,  PJlamen  Physiologic;  Hutchinson,  On  the 
Conducting  Pmver,  with  regard  to  Heat,  of  Building  Ma- 
terials;  Ore's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures ; 
Don's  Miller;  Lindley's  Natural  System;  Encyclopcedia 
Americana  S) 

WOOD,  or  A^  WOOD,  ANTHONY,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1632.  His  father  was  a  gentle- 
man of  independent  property.  Anthony  was  sent  to  a  pri- 
vate I^tin  school  in  1640,  and  in  161 1  was  removed  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  but  in  1644,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  disturbances,  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Thame.  In 
1646  his  mother  placed  him  under  his  brother  Edward,  in 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  he  went  to  him  once  or  twice 
a  day  to  receive  instruction.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1647, 
he  was  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Oxford  as  the  son 
of  a  gentleman,  and  entered  Merton  College,  Oct.  18, 
1647.  About  1650  or  \&:i\  he  began  to  learn  to  play  on 
the  violin,  at  first  without  instruction,  but  afterwards  under 
a  teacher.  He  seems  to  have  attained  to  great  skill  on  the 
instrument,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  a  musical 
club  in  Oxford,  in  which  concerted  pieces  were  performed, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  by  men  of  some  eminence  as 
musicians.  Painting  was  also  another  of  his  favourite  pur- 
suits, but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  his  skill  in  that 
art.  He  graduated  A.B.  in  1652.  Heraldry,  which  also  be- 
came one  of  his  studies,  was  perhapm  better  suited  to  his  anti- 
quarian tastes ;  his  sedulous  study  in  the  public  library  of  the 
University  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow, 
the  head  keeper  of  the  library,  who  treated  Anthony  with 
mudi  kindness,  gave  him  every  aasistance  in  his  power. 


and  even  allowed  him  to  take  books  and  mi 
to  his  home. 

In  December,  1655,  Wood  took  tbe  degree 
Duedale's  *  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire*  came  m 
and  was  read  b^  Wood  with  great  delight  and  m 
His  fondness  for  the  study  of  antiquities  was  i 
and  he  now  be^an  to  transcribe  the  momimeiit 
tions  and  arms  in  the  parish  churches  and  eollc| 
of  the  city  and  university  of  Oxford.  After  th 
tion  he  obtained  leave  from  Dr.  WaHLs,  in  1660^ 
the  University  registers,  monuments,  and  other  % 
in  the  Schools  Tower.  This  was  a  Talnable  ftu 
and  here  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  founda 
'  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford.*  In  1M7  V 
to  Lonaon  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Dr. 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  by  whose  influence  he  olitai 
to  peruse  the  manuscripts  in  the  Cotton  lifam 
records  in  the  Tower.  > 

Wood  having  completed  his  *  History  and  AttS 
Oxford,'  the  University  offered  him  100/.  for  tec 
which  he  accepted  in  October,  1669,  and  the  pii 
made  in  March,  1670.  This  purchase  was  vnm 
intention  of  having  the  work  translated  into  IM 
use  of  foreigners,  which  was  done  under  the  img 
Dr.  Fell,  and  the  work  was  published  at  Oxftn 
in  2  vols,  folio,  with  the  title  of  *  Historia  et  An 
Universitatis  Oxoniensis.*  Wood  complained  fa 
this  translation ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Warton,  who 
supposed  to  be  a  less  preiudiced  judre,  reroariu, ' 
omit  the  opportunity  of  lamenting  that  Dr.  FeD 

Eosed  a  translation  of  Wood's  English  work,  whi 
ave  been  infinitely  more  pleasing  in  thepbii 
dress  of  its  artless  but  accurate  author.  The  tn 
in  general  is  allowed  to  be  fUll  of  mistakes :  it  is 
ana  unpleasing,  perpetually  disgusting  the  reader 
affected  phraseology.* 

In  1691  Wood  published  his  'Athens  Oxonic 
exact  History  of  aJl  the  Writers  and  Bishops  who  fa 
their  education  in  the  University  of  Oxford  fios 
1695,  to  which  are  added  the  Fasti  or  Annals  of 
University,'  London,  folio,  2  vols,  in  one.  Tbs 
written  in  very  slovenly  English,  but  it  contain  a  v 
fund  of  materials,  selected  with  care,  though  not 
with  judgment  and  without  prejudice. 

He  was  prosecuted  in  the  vice-chancellori  c 
the  University  for  some  remarks  in  the  ^AthenvO 
ses,*  on  the  character  of  the  late  earl  of  ClareMi 
received  a  sentence  of  expulsion.  He  was  aho  i 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  rephed  in  a  *  Vindication,'  I 
1693. 

Wood  died  Nov.  29,  1G95,  aged  &5.  He  was  a  b 
strong  man.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  I 
just  before  he  died  gave  directions  for  the  bunii 
great  mass  of  manuscripts,  and  left  his  books  and 
his  manuscripts  as  he  considered  of  value  to  the 
sity  of  Oxford:  they  were  deposited  in  the  Ad 
Museum. 

In  1721  a  second  edition,  *  corrected,  and  enlan 
the  addition  of  above  500  new  lives  from  the  auti 
isrinal  manuscripts,'  was  published  in  London,  2  vo 
Philip  Bliss  published  at  Oxford  •  Woods  Athei 
nienses  continued  to  1800/  4to.  2  vols.,  1813:  to 
volume,  published  in  1817,  was  added  "  Fasti  0» 
or  Annals  of  the  said  University,  with  Notes  ao 
tions/  4to. 

The  Rev.  John  Gutch,  M.A.,  rocristrar  of  theUi 
of  Oxford,  published  in  1786-94,  at  Oxford,  'TIm 
and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  now! 
lished  in  English  from  the  original  Manuscript 
Bodleian  Library',  by  Anthony  Wood ;  with  a  Cool 
to  the  present  time,  by  the  Exlitor,'  3  vols.  4to. 

{Biographia  Britannica;  Watt's  Bihliotheem 
nica,) 

WOOD,  JOHN,  commonly  spoken  of  as  •! 
Bath,'  was  an  architect  of  considerable  repute  ai 
in  the  time  of  George  II.,  in  ability  and  taste  littk 
inferior  to  any  of  his  contemporancs,  ahhough  he 
tained  less  notice  from  architectural  and  biog 
writers  than  some  of  them  have  done.  In  fkct  ti 
can  now  be  collected  relative  to  him  beyond  vrlui 
self  has  incidentally  told  us  in  his  *  Descriptioa  c 
That  city  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  architectural  ft 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  there  introduced 
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trivance  veneers  of  any  size  may  be  produced,  and  the 
wood  may  be  converted  without  waste  into  sheets)  so  ex- 
ceedingly thin  that  some  have  been  used  lor  covering  or 
binding  books.  The  appearance  of  the  grain  is  of  course 
somewhat  different  to  that  of  veneers  cut  in  the  usual  way, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  veneers  cut  by  knife-edge  machinery 
are  not  so  easy  to  polish  as  those  cut  with  a  saw,  their 
surfaces  being  furrowed  by  the  mode  in  which  the  fibres 
are»  as  it  were,  torn  away  from  each  other,  instead  of  being 
intersected  by  the  saw.  So  rapid  is  the  action  of  the 
Russian  spiral  veneer-cutting  machine,  that  it  will  produce 
100  feet  in  length  of  veneering  in  three  minutes. 

The  application  of  knife-^dge  machinery  to  the  cutting 
of  wood  nas  rscently  excited  much  attention,  owing  to  the 
establishment,  by  Captain  Taylor,  of  a  factory  for  barrels 
and  similar  articles  by  such  means  near  Waterloo  Bridge, 
London.  Having  reuuced  the  wood  which  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  staves  to  blocks  of  suitable  length,  his  process 
is  to  steam  them  in  ovens  or  boxes  similar  to  those  used  by 
shipwrights  for  steaming  timbers  to  be  bent,  and  then  to  cut 
them  into  the  required  form  by  cutters  worked  by  ma- 
chiiiery,  wliile  they  are  in  a  sotlened  state.  By  various 
machines  the  several  parts  of  a  cask  or  other  vessel  are 
shaped  with  greater  regularity  than  could  be  accomplitlied 
by  hand,  and  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  and  they  are  I 
Anally  fitted  together  by  similar  means.  The  same  kind  ' 
of  machinery  is  applicable  to  the  cutting  of  park-paling 
and  many  other  articles  ;  and  so  great  is  the  power  of  the 
cutters  upon  wood  which  has  been  properly  prepared,  that 
a  person  who  witnessed  experiments  upon  various  kinds  of 
wood  observed,  that  the  knives  went  through  a  log  of 
African  oak  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of 
new  cheese. 

WOODCOCK.     [ScoL<iPACiD*:,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  85.] 

WOODDESSON,  DR.  RK^HARD,  was  Vinerian  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  published  *  Klc- 
ments  of  Jurisprudence,  treated  of  in  the  preliminary  part 
of  a  Course  oi  lectures  on  the  I^aws  of  England,'  Loud., 
1783,  4to. ;  •  A  Systematical  View  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
as  treated  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  read  at  Oxford  during  a 
series  of  years,'  I-ond.,  1792,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  '  Brief  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  the  British  Legislature ;  in  answer 
to  some  Positions  advanced  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Thoughls 
on  the  English  Government,'  Lond.,  179»,  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Wooddos^on  died  Oct.  22,  1822. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  England  were  edited  in 
IK'W,  in  3  small  volumes,  8vo.,  by  W.  R.  Williams,  D.CJ.L., 
who  obsorvos  in  the  preface  that  *  these  lectures  sccin  to 
be  as  sujierior  to  the  Commentaiies  (of  HlackKtonc;  in  ac- 
curacy of  rules  and  justness  of  division  and  definition,  an 
llioy  air  interior  in  elegance  of  style  and  charm  of  narra- 
tive ;*  or,  to  speak  in  plain  terms,  the  editor  means  to  say 
that  the  Lectures  are  superior  to  the  Commentaries  in  all 
mattei^  which  constitute  the  merit  of  a  law  book  ;  and  he 
IS  r|uite  right.  A  student  who  would  labour  at  these  lec- 
tures, instead  of  reading  Blackstone,  would  learn  something 
of  Kntrlihh  law.     The  editor's  notes  are  useful. 

WO()D-KXGRAVI\G  is  the  art  of  producing  raised 
surfaees,  l)y  excision,  on  blocks  of  wood,  from  which 
impressions  ran  be  tiansfirrcd  by  moans  of  a  coloured  pig- 
nunl  to  papir,  or  other  suitable  medium,  and  generally 
iMiplied  to  pictorial  representations  of  objects. 

The  ail  of  cuttin*;:  both  upon  metal  and  wood  for  other 
puri»os«.s  than  those  which  are  now  understood  as  printinir, 
ascends  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.     [En«havi\o.]     The 
Ktryp^ian^  indeed  seem  to  have  made  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  piinting.     Some  of  their  wooden  stamps  are  yet  ! 
rcmaiuinsT,  and  are  perfectly  capable  of  giving  impressioiw  [ 
in  the  manner  of  our  present  wood-cuts,  though  their  use 
was  doubtless  for  stamping  on  clay  or  other  ductile  mate- 
lial ;  bricks  so  impressed  being  frequently  found,  of  which  I 
some  are  in  the  British  Museum.   We  give,  in  the  next  co-  ; 
Jumn,  a  specimen  of  one  of  those  stamps,  Ibund  in  a  tomb  at  ' 
'lliebes,  and  brought  to  England  by  K.  W.  Lane,  Es(|.    The  | 
oridnal  is  five  inches  in  length,  and  two  and  a  quarter  broad.  ' 

The  earliest  .application  of  wood-engi*aving  to  tho  pro- 
tluetion  of  a  booK  originated,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
in  China,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  al- 
thousrh  it  has  been  contested,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
silence  of  Marco  Polo,  whose  work  was  written  in  the  la«t 
two  or  three  years  of  the  thirteenth  centary.  The  omission  is 
certainly  remarkable :  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  date  here 
given  does  not  ascend  to  the  period  of  Chinese  foWe,  but 


to  a  period  which  is  reached  by  sober  historical  i 
the  dynasty  under  which  it  is  thus  stated  to  hftv 
vented  (that  of  Soong)  became  remarkable  Str 
development  of  literary  g0niu8  that  took  pbo 
It  is  stated  that  the  first  essay  in  |)rinting  was  ma 
ting  t/i stone,  and  transferring  the  impression  to  ] 
characters  of  their  language  being  thus  while  and  t 
black,  as  in  the  example  given  in  the  cut  above. 
speedily  rehnquished  for  the  use  of  wooden  bloekl 
the  characters  were  cut  in  relief,  and  the  appeam 
transferred  was  that  of  our  luresent  books.  No  m 
teration  has  since  been  made,  except  that  of  int 
pictorial  representations,  which  occasionally  ftm 
volume,  tlie  subjects  being  sometimes  oomadUd 
though  each  page  is  from  a  separate  block,  tliqrw 
and  produce  a  total  length  of  some  hundred  fett  ! 
the  illustrations  to  the  Wan  Show,  'pieces  of  ■ 
songs  sung  in  the  streets  on  imperial  birth-dsy^' 
series  of  representations  of  the  public  entertsintsi 
exhibitions,  horse  racing,  foot-racing,  &c.,  of  whi 
is  a  copy  in  tlie  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  1 
itself  is  in  G  vols.,  of  a  size  somewhat  larger  i 
demy  8vo.,  and  the  illustrations  form  a  sepanic 
of  several  hundred  pages. 

The  material  used  by  the  Chinese  is  pear-tree, 
tough,  but  easy  to  cut,  and  of  which  slab*  of  coa 
size  can  be  procured.  The  method  adupled  in  « 
and  printing  is  thus  described  by  J.  F.  Davis,  £^q.. 
Chinese,  a  (general  Description  of  the  Empire  oiC 
its  Inhabitants  f — 

*  The  wooden  plate,  or  block,  of  a  thicknoi^'^  a 
to  give  it  sufficient  strength,  is  finely  planed,  anJsq 
the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  pacros ;  the  surfac 
rubbed  over  with  a  paste  or  size,  occa^ionally  su 
boiled  rice,  which  renders  it  quite  smootJi,  aa^ 
same  time  softens  and  otherwiM?  prepares  it  forth 
tionof  the  charactcra.  The  future  pages,  wliich  hi 
finely  tmnscribed  by  a  professional  penion  on  thifli 
rent  pa])er,  are  delivered  to  the  blockcuttcr.  >^ho,* 
above-mentioned  app  heat  ion  is  still  wet,  iinitei 
the  block  so  that  ihey  adhere,  but  in  an  inrtrUd] 
the  thinnoiis  of  the  W>er  displaying  the  writing  ] 
through  the  back.  The  papier  be insr  subsequently 
off,  a  clear  im))re&sion  in  ink  of  the  inverted  wr 
mains  on  the  wood.  The  workman  then  with  k 
graver  outs  away  with  extrnordinar}'  neatneM  i 
spatch  all  that  jwrtion  of  the  wooden  «urtace  \Ttu< 
cjDvered  by  the  ink,  leaving  tlie  rlmractere  in  pn 
relief.  Any  slight  error  may  be  corrected,  as  in  OR 
cuts,  bv  inserting  small  pieces  of  wood :  but  the  p 
upon  the  whole  so  cheap  and  expeditious,  that  ii 
rally  easier  to  rc-plane  the  block,  and  cut  it  epin* 
mode  of  taking  tnc  impression  renders  the  thickoe 
block  an  immaterial  point.  Strictly  speaking  *thf 
China*  would  be  a  misnomer,  as  no  pn^aa  wbattva 
in  their  printing.  Hie  paper,  which  is  alaoii  as 
bibuloas,  or  absorbent  of  mk,  as  iriiat  we  cdl  An 
receiver  the  imprenion    with  a  gtatl* 
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the  most  complete  work  that  lias  boeii  produced  on  tlie 
subject  in  this  countiy,  and  to  whicli  we  are  much  indebted, 
nllhoujyh  we  have  been  compelled  to  differ  from  s»ome  of 
the  opinions  therein. 

The  art  had  now  attadncd  an  excellence  which  induced 
artists  of  celebrity  and  talent  to  bclect  it  as  the  means  of 
convryimr  their  designs  to  the  world.  Among  the  moat 
distint^uibhed  in  this  line  was  Albert  Diirer,  whose  produc- 
tions as  a  painter,  and  an  enjjraver  on  copper  and  wood, 
are  so  numerous  as  to  excite  a  doubt  whether  he  was  ac- 
tually an  ensiraver  on  wood  himself,  or  whether  he  only 
put  'the  designs  on  the  blocks,  leaving  them  for  other 
hands  to  execute.  Bartsch,  in  his  *  Peintre-Graveur,*  and 
the  writer  of  the  work  above  mentioned,  *  A  Treatise  on 
Wood-Engraving,'  have  agreed  that  he  did  not  engrave  on 
wood.  The  last  named  says,  of  all  the  wood-engravings 
marked  with  the  initials  of  Durer,  about  two  hundred,  *  the 
irreater  part  of  them,  though  evidently  designed  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  are  engraved  in  a  manner  which  cer- 
tainly denotes  no  very  great  excellence,'  and  that  none  are 
so  superior  as  to  challenge  a  belief  that  they  must  be  from 
his  own  hand ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  *  the  cuts  of  the 
*  Apocalypse '  (published  in  1498,  five  years  after  the  Nurn- 
berg  Chronicle,  and  eight  from  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship') generally  are  much  superior  to  all  wood- 
onirravings  that  had  previously  appeared,  both  in  design 
and  execution,'  Yet  he  asserts  that  this  superiority  in 
execution  docs  not  arise  from  any  delicacy  or  skill  in  the 
engraving,  *  but  from  the  ability  of  the  person  by  whom 
thev  were  drawn,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
of  t)»e  art.'  Another  argument  is  the  frequent  employment 
in  his  cuts  of  cross-hatching,  a  work  of  no  artistic  difficulty, 
thoui::h  one  of  minute  and  tedious  labour,  and  which,  as 
an  artist,  he  could  have  easily  avoided.  This  argument  is 
also  applied  to  others,  Cranach,  Burgmair,  &c.,  who,  it  is 
urtred,  as  draughtsmen  on  the  wood,  produced  shade  thus 
more  easily  than  by  thickening  the  lines,  though  in  cutting 
the  ca^fc  is  reversed.  The  last  argument  is,  that,  with  his 
other  avocations,  Diirer  could  not  have  found  time  to  exe- 
cute the  great  number  marked  with  his  name.  On  this  we 
viMiture  to  remark,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  art  was  most  likely  to  have  been  acouired  by  prac- 
tice, a  fact  that  is  felt  even  at  present  by  persons  who 
(haw  on  wood ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  tlie  *  Ap)Oca- 
Ivpse'the  use  of  cross-hatchings  is  much  more  sparing 
than  in  many  of  his  later  works.  In  all  probability  as  he 
advanced  in  reputation  he  availed  himself  of  assistance 
not  only  in  wooa-cngravinc:,  but  in  painting  and  engraving 
on  copper.  It  is  known  that  he  had  many  pupils,  and  of 
course  it  was  in  this  way  they  were  instructed.  His  wood- 
cuts are  marked  precisely  as  his  engravings  on  copper  are 
marked,  and  we  think  there  are  thus  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  cuts  of  the  *  Apocalypse'  are  chiefly  from  ms  own 
hand,  and  that  in  the  otheii  he  at  least  closely  superin- 
tended their  execution  and  gave  the  finishing  touches. 
The  writer  says  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cases  of  the 
enfirravings  on  copper  and  wood;  that  the  latter,  if  the 
design  wore  transferred,  could  be  executed  by  a  workman 
of  moderate  skill,  while  the  former  would  recpire  a  first- 
rate  engraver.  From  this  we  dissent :  there  is  much,  no 
doubt,  that  patient  fidelity  could  successfully  copy,  but 
tlicre  is  nuich  of  artistic  feeling  and  expression  that  none 
but  an  artist  of  srreat  talent  could  reach :  we  refer  as  an 
example  to  the  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,  of  which  the 
block  still  exists,  and  from  which  impressions  were  printed 
in  C)ttley*s  *  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Jlarly  History  of 
EngrJiving,'  and  in  which  the  cross-hatching  is  but  spar- 
ingly though  effectively  introduced.  It  is  yet  a  common 
practice  for  engravers  to  emjdoy  their  pupils  in  the  more 
tedious  and  mechanical  pails  of  their  business,  and  this 
might  lead  him  to  adopt  the  cn)ss-hatching  more  fre- 
quently than  in  those  executed  by  his  own  han<i,  in  which 
however  he  would  not  altogether  omit  it,  as  it  was  then 
understo<Ki  to  be  an  improvement.  It  would  be  hard  how- 
ever in  such  cases  to  withhold  the  merit  of  the  engraving 
from  the  master  because  he  had  been  assisted  perliaps  by 
various  jxrsons,  according  to  their  capacity,  under  liis  im- 
mediate supervision.  This  is  alsoOttley's  opinion.  He 
sa\s, 'Diirer  or  Burgmair  might  have  found  employment 
for  a  dozen  yount;  men  :*  while  the  Abate  Pietro  Zani,  in 
his  more  rfcent  work  r  Knciclopedia  Metodica  critico-ra- 
gionata  dellu  Jk*ile  Arte,'  Parma,  1821).  contends  with 
gn^at  btren;jth  of  argument  for  Diirer  being  actually  the 


engraver  of  tlic  wood-cuts  attributed  to  him.  Imii-cd  tl^ 
writer  whom  we  are  replying  to  admits  he  mayJavt^ 
graved  *  two  or  three  wood-cuta  of  hU  own  dainiiB;'«i 
might  have  had  engravers  in  his  house  to  ezccoti  Ik^ 
signs  '  under  his  own  superintendence.'  But  thiiw^ 
admit  the  whole  case.  Thus  much  we  have  Um^I 
necessar)'  to  urge  in  favour  of  Diirer's  clains  to  be  b» 
sidered  as  an  engraver  on  wood,  though  doubtloi  Vkmii 
as  an  artist  is  to  be  estimated  rather  from  hisotlMrwAi 
as  a  painter,  an  engraver  on  copper,  and  assioil^ii 
all  of  which  he  excelled.  In  the  histoiy  of  theartksi 
ever  the  question  has  but  little  real  importiaei.  Tk 
prints  exist,  the  date  of  their  production  is  well  neotMii 
the  progress  of  improvement  definitely  msriBBi,  kc  thi 
engravers  have  been  who  they  might.  BntiaBiittM 
liad  thus  rapidly  advanced,  and  was  coming  intofncol  m^  ^ 
if  the  designers  and  the  engravers  were  dutivliitiiaue^ 
most  probable  that  the  excellence  of  the  htevtaU  il 
least  nave  obtained  in  some  cases  a  paiiieokr  MibaB,  n 
was  done  in  a  later  stage,  and  is  the  practiee  dot. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centoir  sevadtilili 
of  celebrity  were  either  d&signem  on  wood  or  eo^nm; 
lA)uis  Cranach,  Hans  Burgmair,  Hans  SchuAaaUai 
Graffe  of  Berne,  and,  in  Italy,  Ugo  da  CarpL  Ibeirittli 
or  monograms  are  on  the  works,  but  their  cUiBautti 
engraving  have  been  denied  by  Bartsch  and  the  vxitffii 
the  *  Treaitise  on  Wood-Engraving,*  on  what  we  tW  ti 
wholly  insufficient  ground  of  the  execution  not  beiaiEfrf 
enou^.    To  Da  Carpi  has  been  attributed  the  innte 
of  imitating  drawings  in  chiaro-scuro,  effected  brHK 
two  or  more  blocks,  out  it  has  been  shown  that  imm 
been  done  earlier  by  Cranach,  though  Ihk  Carpi  nod* 
tainly  improved  on  it,  and  some  of  his  designs  m  suA 
have  been  drawn  on  the  blocks  by  Raffiufllc  hiiucVi 
many  of  them  are  from  his  designs.    Books  were  ihii 
this  period  most  profusely  illustrated,  but,  with  the 
tion  of  those  from  the  artists  already  named,  aad  s 
few  others  of  some  though  inferior  merit,  Uie  illortn 
are  very  rude  both  in  dengn  and  execution.  Tht  sit 
chiefly  practised  in  Germany,  being  greatly  pstnaucd 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  for  whom  Burgmair  jondsced' 
great  work  called  *  The  Triumphs  of  MaximiMD.'  Ci  ^ 
was  the  only  distinguished  name  out  of  that  empiRilt|ii 
period,  and  the  Italian  wood-engravings  are.  on  the  vlwi^ 
even  inferior  to  those  produced  in  the  liow  Countiici. 

The  next  great  name  in  the  annals  of  wood-cnf;nnf 
is  Hans  Holbein.  He  was  born  about  148R,  snd  bMi 
early  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  artist.  In  1326  bc»^ 
Basle,  where  he  had  hitherto  resided,  for  England,  hM 
previously  painted  two  or  three  iK>rtraits  of  Erumui.  flii 
executed  a  large  full-length  likeness  of  him  in  irood,  4i| 
block  of  which  yet  exists  in  the  public  libran'stBi' 
The  writer  in  the  •  Treatise  on  Wood-Engraving"  i 
*  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  th^it 
engraved  by  Holbein.'  lliis  is  thrown  off  merely  in 
port  of  his  theor}',  that  Holbein  never  engraved  on  %9 
all,  but  was  merely  a  designer,  as  ho  had  previously  uvm 
was  the  case  with  Durer  and  others.  Tliis  theo^' is** 
loped  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  first  edition  of  the '  IM 
of  Death,'  printed  at  Lvon  in  ir>;i8.  Ttiere  h«i  bi« 
several  representations  o(  a  Dance  of  Death,  some  piM 
in  fresco  (one  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Paul,  London,  aij* 
be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI. \  and  some  in  lxx>Vs,of™ 
Mr.  Douce  has  given  a'list;  but  those  of  HoUhmb  «« ** 
superior  in  design,  and  as  engravings  are  of  a  rhuacttf 
for  spirit  and  expression  that  has  even  yet  lieennrchci' 
celled,  though  wanting  in  mere  mechanical  dexterity. i»»^ 
shown  particularly  in  the  foliage  of  trees  and  other  ah^ 
dinate  matters. 

Mr.  Douce  however  denies  to  Holbein  the  investiM" 
the  designs,  as  the  writer  in  the  •  Treatise  on  Enp»^ 
denies  his  being  the  engraver.  The  doubt  in  boihci* 
aiises  principsUly  from  a  pasage  in  the  dedication  ta  lk| 
Lyon  edition  of  the  *  Dance  of  Death '  above  memior.cil^ 
menting  *  the  death  of  him  who  has  imagined  such  tkp^ 
figures  as  are  herein  contained,*  adding  that  Death.  *MV^ 
hensive  that  the  artist  could  thus  become  immortal  oelih 
rained  to  shorten  his  da>*s,  and  thus  prevent  him  finitbitf 
other  subjects  which  he  had  already  drawn.'  One  •» 
unfinished  subject  is  then  described,  the  Wassa*'^ 
which  however  was  supplied  in  a  subsequent  edition,  hA 
vAr}'ing  considerably  from  the  description,  and  not  etm 
citlier  in  design  or  execution  to  the  rest  of  the  ori|iniI 
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liiii  cuperviiiyci*  at  iitst^ai  thtoir*  '*''**  '^^"^*  ^'r  frntninit 
nflJMV^n  now.    W#  1m>1^  tA  •diji  .^pihilllf 

olSmA^tJui  nrll  111  i^oad.andadm'^  ,m  riitflnir. 

O^ff  i'  -  ^irTW%'flr^  who  iiiv  lUHe  3i 


4t  IfUMt  iimiMfi 
From  aImii:: 
brimirh  iii«d  lisr  t 

the  ifipcaHoii  iif  eti^ni  i 

prodvietlomof  Jut!  *- 


1 


Ilk  I     tueL  tJif  •    H, 

in    A  r  II  r  «•   rr>  h  f 


Iju  ,ii©d   >^J1h    it. 

'fir..  -  '-.'  ...■ 


ledotiijiiii 


mth  |iUTpoi>r.\  te  i^tiiiia  tip 


tiiHpNUkrMi'ii  llum  turn'  to  t^lnbl^hh 

■    ■    :  •      .  MllTJ'  llinfiVU  th     Ml.-   - 


ittla  doubts  wc  think,  that  H  ^viut  Um 
XT  (irhouvtr  lir  miv  huve  heeii^  fof  it  U 


t}iM        V  ■.I  >1  f  .     ]  ■ 


Ht  ^a*  ftt  BwkIc  JD 

-  ^ilinit     n     lirrif*    ttl     UkVV 

'         ;  a  lihrtrt 

il,  a*  ^pre  the  tut*  ta  Tmtljik  »  New 

,i(  Anlwt-rp  tn  hVM;  ami  Ihe  frorilii^ 

i  rich  in  13:J;\    The 

mt»tcJii(^nJ  ^o(;(*  to 
oti  wht>  tlri^w  w  JL% 

.  11'^'^',  1 1 «'  I  uKi  iii  rt^dy  d  m wn . "  1  i 
riH'  in  Kiin<L  thftl  Jtt  thts  period  arli^itii 
■■•■  -viu^n'.-vJ  tlu'm^t'ivt;*  iu  no  out  bpuicli ; 

1111,    iiiiil    pont.      It   would  hp 

ill  r.     No  doubt  hm  bet<u  raLi^rd 

.1)  cor^p*^f ;  why  i«  it  to  be  now 

J  ^    It  la  j^idn^  thu  he  ltd 

isWyntt,  the  Bibk  cut.H, 

nenUly  <viih>dtiK'd  tw'  hih,  lire  K-rcJitly  iiv 

o(  T>fath.'     But  Ihi*  li  it  must  'dun- 

io  invalidiitc  the  tilic  to  a  woik.     Ih  a 

wood-encravcr  of  tb<*  prcatcnt  dny 

trifythi  ■-  ''^    '  '  Inh  U^i\d  ?    ii' 

h<^  wcitk*  far 

:    hr    ifi  paid. 

whiih  wiry 

:  _         uii?rc  mduncM 

i|i6r  lli^l  ^^  ^^t^  ^^^  bucul  or  miU    In 


■A      ^^l 
..   ,  .    Itll-"! 

t  hcviul  fif " 


lEVitti*  i« 


'  '■  ^'      ■       ^'.  wuM  born  ui  17. 
'.  rif.      He   V  .'- 


■■.,^,   .  ■  r       •        •  ■  •     •  um* 

in  tbiA  UuLS  it  ivna   i  .  Iv^r  hiN  ni:'  ittie 

'      iif  empJoytftent  fjf  tin  Uim,     He  him- 

Ac!l  however  to  tht*  trt  ttftir  tljv  kTinirmfion  uf  Ju»  iii^jiren- 
tice»hip»  and  in  1775  Km  fc-feived  a  firominm  fV*m^  »h»' 
JMJcii'ty  for  the  Kill  i  nl  of  Arts  ami  "" 

ftjf  tlje  cut  of  Hic   2  anti  lli*;  Old    i 

^^•:.-  ■  ".i-fc    pnii- 

^   a  nJiurt 
-i"!    ;  .    .M.p  .,,;li  hi»  tdd 

•  liT  their  ftppirtiUi!!*. 
. .  .,; .  _.  ,  :  ruijfhinji;  the  rnU  lo 
d>ici5  *  jnjtt  mcrntiontd,  und  to  afi 
in  1 7M .     Ill  1 780  h k^  com r? i r f if  Cil 
tng^ravmi^thi'  eata  iw  tun  *  GcB^ift^I  History  ai  r  J*,' 

kii'  vvltKh  the  dcj^eripl ions  were  >^Tilkn  by  ^^  .  iiud 

which  vfsks  pubiiabed  ij*  17PtK  The^veelWcr  vt  tlu'  work 
insiurtMl  il«  iiucces.^»  and  cditioTi«  mpidly  Kuccft'dtjd  tadi 
(^thi^n  ITic  merit  gf  Urn  work  }iow*?ver  did  nat  cormt^t 
mertjly  in  Ibc  t*xft'titioi>  of  the  cuU,  llcwitik  dnw  nW  the 
dt'^tpT'^ft  hii^  ■'  '*  '  iwinjf  WM  ia  ipftfwsml  mmsLrknijIy 
cQiTcct,  B I  itidi  arid  bltle  vlgn^ttft  D&13  of  the 

mo »i  11  al  L  i  i  u .   ..  yi  r ,  ^  J 1  Ji plici ty^  ft^enng,  r nd   ^  ^^' ^^ '  ^  ^  ^ 

The  liiicccwot  tl  y  of  Qu»uJmpt*dji'  5i 

diatcJy   to   the   coim lit   of  a  *HUtory  oi 

gf  wliich  lb«  tii>t  vokvme  wppciircd  in  17^7*  iLxid  Hit; 


i,'ijUeuriy  iM  Ml  *  I 
CHtIc  in   177^>, 


muHlcr  in  17T7 
Uc  cotitiniied  : 
Hie  rdititm  vi 
I'd ti  son  of  *iScl> 


Bo'd» 

Mt^[>n4  in  IHtU.  Hrwrick  had  now 'taken  pupiln,  *Md  ni  Uiii 
work  WM  nmlentiUy  »**Hihted  by  llWrn^  a  iiurt  hert*  wkU 
uothent»cated»  And  which  vrc;  have  vifutujrcd  ta  »t4ppoi«  in 
the  cu*ti  of  other  Kunneot  art  i**t#. 

h*mni  t\m  t*pocli  the  art  ha^  contintjiHl  to  Jloari3»h,  THb 
pupilii  of  Bewick  were  nonifrmis  and  po»f^  ^  ^  rreat 
tjUtnt;  th(»  tTliibrity  of  thnr  lujustcr  pracah^!  ue- 

dialt*  ifiDploymont/  IMositifLtcd  work*  becaun;  ..i  ,.,.,. .adp, 
at  tim-t  at  very  hiifh  prici-R,  hut  hy  degr<w«t««i  pwHii^^i- 
krly  ^'  til '  o^  iiiMvCii  -ii  the  *IVtiny  MaL^fufin**.  wh^rt?iaat 
wm  \  f^ricu  ^la?*  not  .  A  with  a 

high       ,  ti  in  Ihe  art  ti*  «  i  graving  j 

aiid  as  It  wti0  iimn  bruught  wilttia  tb«  r««^'h  vi  tb«  vnrj 
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poorest,  the  public  were  familiarised  vi'iih  tue  best  speci- 
mens, and  a  large  sale  was  ensured. 

For  the  purpose  ol'  illustratinfr  books  wood-engraving  is 
peculiarly  adapted.  Being  worked  in  the  same  manner  as 
type,  impressions  are  produced  with  great  rapidity.  Any 
number  of  cuts  may  be  printed  at  once  on  a  sheet  of  paper  tiiat 
will  come  into  the  press  or  machine,  and  an  almost  mfinite 
number  of  impresfeions  may  be  taken  off  without  material 
injury  to  them.  This  seems  the  proper  purpose  of  the 
art.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  the 
effects  of  copper-plates  are  misapplied,  and  the  endeavours 
have  been  failures.  The  extreme  neatness,  length  and 
sweep  of  line,  and  bold  outline  of  the  copper  cannot  be 
leached  in  wood-engravings,  while  in  deptn  of  shadow 
and  effect  they  equal  even  mezzotint,  with  more  dii^tinct- 
ness  of  detail. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  history  of  wood-engrav- 
ing beyond  this  period,  as  many  of  Bewick's  immeniate 
successors  are  yet  living,  though  we  may  state  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  can 
ever  be  attained  than  that  now  realised  by  our  present 
artists,  while  the  designs  are  frecjjuently  iumished  by  o^lists 
of  the  highest  eminence.  Within  the  last  few  years  also 
t!ie  wood-ungravei-s  of  France,  and  also  of  Germany,  havt 
made  such  progress  in  improvement  as  to  become  no  con- 
temptible rivals  of  their  Hfnglish  brethren.  Nor  is  it  any 
part  of  our  plan  to  give  practical  instructions  for  engraving, 
which  can  only  be  effectively  learned  by  instmction  and 
practice.  A  description  of  tne  process  as  practised  in  his 
time  !.*♦  giving  by  Papillon,  in  his  *  Trait6  de  la  Gravure  en 
Bois,'  1700 ;  and  a  far  more  detailed  account,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  'Treatise  on 
Wooil-Engravuig'  already  mentioned.  We  will  only  ol>- 
scive  that  one  of  the  greatest  practical  improvements, 
that  of  lowering  the  surface  of  the  blocks  in  parts,  so  as  to 
grudnate  the  shadows  into  the  lights,  was,  though  not  In- 
vented, yet  bn>ught  into  use  by  Bewick,  nearly  all  his 
blocks  being  so  prepared  for  working  •  and  that  box  is 
the  wood  that  is  now  universally  used  for  engraving  upon. 

<^Ottley*s  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  hn graving  on 
Copfwr  and  fPood;  Singefi  Researches  into  the  Ifistort/ 
of  Platjing-Cards :  Treatise  on  the  History  of  ffdod-Efi- 
^rarinff.  nivtoricat  and  practical ,  with  upwards  nf  three 
Jmndred  lUustrations^  engraved  on  H'ond  fttf  John  Jack- 
wn  ;  He  i  nek  en,  Idee  Generate  tVane  Collect  mn  coinplelte 
(Ct>tt(iw]>es.^ 

WOODFALL,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  the  printer 
aiul  proprietor  of  the  •  Public  Advertiser'  newspaper:  an- 
otla-r  son,  we  believe  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  Henry 
Sampson  Woodfall,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ma- 
najrciiiont  of  the  paper,  and  held  it  when  it  became  the 
medium  throuE:h  which  the  lettera  of  Junius  were  given  to 
the  world.  William  was  born  in  17-45  or  1740,  and  began 
life  by  being  sent  to  learn  the  printing  business  under  Mr. 
link! win,  of  Paternoster  Row.  He  was  then  employed  for 
M>me  time  in  assisting  his  father  in  printing  and  editing 
the  *  Advertiser,'  till  a  taste  for  theatrical  amusements,  it 
i>  related,  took  such  possession  of  him,  tliat  he  broke  away 
with  51  eompiiny  of  ]>ls»yer8  on  an  excursion  to  Scotland  to 
';ratirythat  passion.  While  in  Scotland  he  married,  but 
retm  ned  to  London  about  1772,  when  he  was  first  employed 
for  n  short  time  as  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  •  The  Lon- 
don P;:cket,'  and  then  undertook  the  direction,  both  as 
editor  and  printer,  of  *  The  Morning  Chronicle.'  With 
tliat  ])aper  he  remained  connected  till  1789,  when  he  lett 
it  and  set  up  one  of  his  own,  which  he  called  *  The  Diary.' 
Before  this,  in  17^"^,  he  had  published  in  an  «vo.  pamphlet 
tprtee  3».  Gd^  a  *  Sketch  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Ireland  upon  the  rejection  of  the  twenty  com- 
mertMal  propositions;'  but  it  was  in  *  The  Diarj- '  that  he 
fii-ht  gave  proof  of  his  wonderf\il  talent  for  i-eporting,  by 
presenting  his  readers  with  as  detailed  accounts  of  the 
parliamentary  debates  on  the  day  atler  each  took  place,  as 
the  other  papers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  alter 
\K\\  interval  of  many  days ;  for  the  practice  then  was  to 
give  only  the  shortest  summary  at  the  time,  and  to  reserve 
the  l\ill  speeches  till  the  report's  of  them  could  be  prepared 
at  leisui-e.  WoodlhU's  mo<le  of  proceeding  was  what  would 
now  be  thought  ver}'  extraordinary.  *  Without  taking  a 
note  to  assi<t  his  nienior)','  says  the  notice  of  him  in  the 
()l»ituary  of  thi»  *  AnnualRegister,'  *  without  the  use  of  an 
flrnanuen>is  to  ohm*  his  labour,  he  has  been  known  to  write 
sixteen  columns,  alter  having  sat  in  a  crowded  gii41ery  lor 


as  many  hours,  without  an  interval  of  rest.'  Th» 
however,  it  is  added,  in  which  he  took  pride,  u 
brou|[ht  liim  more  praise  than  profit,  *  wore  (fami 
stitution,  which  was  naturally  good;  and  wli 
papers,  by  the  division  of  labour,  produced  the«« 
of  debate,  with  an  eaiiierpublicatisn,  he  riddtti 
test,  and  suffered  his  '  Ukwy*  to  expire.'^  b 
years  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  fbr  the  oft 
Remembrancer,  but  it  was  given  to  another.  "^ 
last  he  continued  constantly  to  attend  the  deb^j 
in  the  House  of  Lords  four  or  five  days  bcliB»'^ 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1803.  He  left  ■  larjto 
whom  at  least  one  son,  Henry«  actjuired  some  ^ 
tation ;  and  a  daughter,  Sophia,  who  marrie^^ 
bon,  became  an  actress,  ana  also  wrote  sever  ^ 

(Annual  Register,  vol.  45.) 

WOODFORD.     [Essex.] 

WOODHOUSE,  ROBERT.  There  is  ^ 
silence  concerning  Professor  Woodhoose  r^y 
depositones  of  biographical  information ;  f^^  j 
his  private  life,  as  here  given,  we  are  it^ 
courtesy  of  his  surviving  brothers.  Dr.  J.  T  H 
senior  fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  ^a^ 
Woodhouse,  Esq.,  formerly  attached  to  the  ftpn 
at  Bombay. 

Robert 'Woodhouse  was  bom  at  Norwich  A 
1773.  His  father  was  in  business  in  that  fjtj.iri 
was  possessed  of  some  freehold  estates.  Hewuofi 
of  some  antiquity,  and  claimed  and  sought  to  ice 
etjtate  at  Beesthorpe,  in  the  possession  of  Lovdly 
uncle  of  the  poet).  Tlis  mother  was  thedaojtbh 
Rev.  J.  Alderson  of  L  .vestoffe,  who  was  the  e« 
of  Baron  Alderson  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Opic.  He' 
cated  at  North  Walsham  public  school,  whm  bi 
no  particular  desire  for  the  studies  in  which  he  i 
became  eminent.  He  must  have  commenced  re 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1791,  and  he  tod 
degree,  and  was  senior  wrangler  and  first  Smith*! 
in  1795.  He  gained  a  fellowship  in  his  colleip 
the  fellows,  or  most  of  them,  mav  continue  bji 
the  concerns  of  the  College  and  University,  withl 
prtvate  pupils,  and  writihcrs,  occupied  his  lift, 
ne  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Miliier  as  Lucada 
of  mathematics;  and  in  1822  he  was  renw 
Plumian  professorship  of  astronomy  and  cxjierin 
losophy,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Vince.  1 
married  Harriet,  the  sister  of  WMlliam  Wilkins, 
architect,  whom  he  survived.  In  1R24,  when  th 
tor}'  was  completed  at  Canihridije,  he  was  ap| 
superintendent ;  but  by  this  time  his  health  Itad 
he  was  hai-dly  equal  to  the  extent  of  his  duties, 
in  London,  December  23,  1827,  and  was  bur 
chapel  at  Caius  College. 

Woodhouse  is  distinguished  as  the  first  whci 
vensity,  cultivated  the  methods  of  analysis  nhi 
nius  of  the  Continental  mathematicians  had 
superior  in  power  to  that  winch  Newton  hsd 
last  was  exclu.sively  studied  in  England  at  the 
he  gmduattnl.  He  was  the  first  who  introd«r«€ 
lysis  into  a  work  written  for  at  least  publishi 
English  student,  and  he  must  therefore  be  rot 
the  leader  of  the  movement  by  which  the  matb 
of  this  country  assimilated  their  methods  to  tha 
Continental  brethren.  For  tliis  position  he  hi 
qualifications:  a  profound  and  exteiu-ive  kne 
every  stage  of  the  progi-eas  of  all  tlist  he  att' 
introduce ;  severe  habits  of  logic,  such  as  are 
wanting  in  the  modern  mathenuilician ;  a  p 
senee  of  discipleship :  ability  to  see  that  nw 
importation  was  a.s  inferior  in  aceuiacy  as  itwi 
in  power;  and  thought  and  talent  tosumrest' 
of  amendment.  To  these  we  must  add  a  hM 
character,  and  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaii 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  a  literaiy  lefti 
style  of  writins:  is  peculiarly  his  own,  frequent 
and  perplexed  in  appearance,  but  ahw-s  contai 
little  additions  and  collateral  explanations  wl 
writers  omit,  to  the  detriment  of  the  reader. 
almost  seem  as  if  the  hints  just  alluded  to 
stuck  in  after  the  sentences  were  written.  ^ 
who  would  rather  be  stopped  ft>r  a  minute  b 
construction  than  for  an  hour  by  want  of  n 
make  out  a  meaning,  Woodhouse  is  a  farow 


th. 

_  Tlyrali  ..-,,.     .,,. 

vtvrf  otilti^rti  :    .^  -^     .,  ,  <aOml  wi? 

u«  pri»  1  mini  %  nil  iiaifi»ic^iu)r.  sod  vn 
KtMliiiliyyt  or  the  tll^Oiir  nf  |;p^HTit«iidfi.  Of 
9rtlf  nr^c^cp^  to  imf^  tliai  it  ffpft  the  tf  mt 


ta  irtiAl  li»d  [  «i$cor4lioj;  to  Mr^  BtnMmy^, 
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It  is  the  Lulu  of  the  French  ;  TuitidUa  and  Tattavella 
of  Uie  Italians ;  and  Baumlfrche,  IValdlarche,  and  Ilaide- 
lerche  of  the  Germans. 

WOODPECKERS,  Picid<e^    a    family   of   Scansorial 

bil'ds.       [SCANSORES.] 

Tlie  order  Piece  of  Linnaus  ii  thus  characterized : — 

Bill  (cuneus  sarriens)  cultratcd,  with  a  convex  back. 
Feet  walking,  short,  rather  strong.  Body  •  tenaciusculum,* 
impure.  Food  *  quiscjuiliae.*  piest  in  trees ;  the  male 
feeding  the  incubating  female ;  Monogamy.  Order 
analogous  to  the  Primates. 

This  order  seems  to  be  the  most  arbitrary'  in  the  orni- 
thological system  ol  Linnaeus ;  for  under  it  birds  of  very 
discordant  habits  are  collected.  The  Woodpeckers,  the 
Crows,  the  Trogons,  the  Orioles,  the  Cuckoos,  the  King- 
iishei-s,  the  Humming-Birds,  are  there  associated  with 
others  in  tJie  following  succession : — 
Piece, 
Bill  subcompressed,  convex. 

Genera : — PsittacuSy  with  its  three  sections ;  Ramphastos; 
Buceros;  Buphaga ;  Crotophaga ;  Corcus ;  Coraciat; 
Oriolus  ;  Gracula  ;  Paradisea  ;  Trogon  ;  Bucco  ;  Cuculus; 
Vunx :  Picas ;  Sitta  ;  Todus  ;  Alcedo  ;  Merops ;  Upupa  ; 
Certhia  ;  and  Trochilus. 

Brisson  had  previously  arranged  the  Wryneck,  the 
Woodpeckers,  and  the  Jacamar  in  the  first  section  (Bill 
straight)  of  his  thirteenth  order  of  Birds — those,  namely, 
with  four  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

Latham's  Pica  consist  of  even  a  more  heterogeneous 
group  than  that  assembled  under  the  Picia  of  Linneus. 

The  fourth  order  of  Birds,  in  the  Method  of  Lac^p^e, 
consists  of  those  which  have  the  bill  straight  and  com- 
pressed, and  under  it  two  genera  only,  (Jalbula  (Jacamar) 
and  Picas  are  arranged.  The  Counts  third  and  fiflh  orders 
are  formed  respnectively  of  the  genera  Bacco  and  Yunx. 

The  first  family  {Cuneirostrns  or  Sphenoramphes)  of  M. 
Dum6rirs  third  order  (Grimpeurs  or  Climbers)  com- 
])rises  the  genera  Picas,  Vanx,  Galbula,  Crotophaga,  and 
Cuculus. 

The  Pici  form  M.  Meyer's  third  order,  and  are  divided 
into  two  sections : — 

1.  With  stiff  feathers.    Genera  i—Picus ;  Certhia. 

2.  With  sort  feathers.  Genera :— Ki/7ix;  Sitta;  Ticho- 
droma, 

Illiger's  Scansores  consist  of  the  Psittacini ;  the 
Si'rrati;  the  Amphiboli ;  the  Sagittilin^ues ;  and  the 
Si/ndtwtyli.  The  Siigitlili/igues  embrace  the  genera  Vunx 
and  Picas. 

The  great  genus  Picas  is  placed  by  Cuvier  in  his  third 
oidor,  Grimpeurs^  between  Galbuli  and  Yafix. 

The  Zygodactyli  are  the  fii-st  tribe  of  the  Sylricolfe,  the 
second  Older  of  Birds  acconling  to  the  method  of  M. 
\'ieillvit:  the  second  family  of  that  order,  the  Macro- 
g/ossest  consist  of  the  genera  Picas  and  Yanx. 

The  Zygodactyli  are  the  fifth  order  in  M.  Temminck's 
aiTjingement ;  and  the  genera  Picas,  Galbala,  and  Yanx 
constitute  the  second  family  of  that  order. 

The  Cuckoos  and  the  Woodpeckers  form  the  Zygo- 
dartylffs  of  ^L  de  Blainville. 

Mr.  Vigors,  as  we  have  seen,  separates  the  Parrots  and 
JYnodjyeckrrs  from  the  other  families  of  Scansores,  asso- 
ciating them  together  in  consequence  of  their  affinity  in  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  tribe  ;  and,  in  his  view,  they 
compose  its  normal  groups,  as  climbers  par  excelleucey 
differing  however  as  to  th  -.  mode  in  which  they  climb  :  the 
Parrots  using  the  foot  chiefly  in  grasping  the  object  which 
assists  them  m  their  ascent,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
bill ;  while  the  Picidte  rely  upon  the  strength  and  straight- 
ness  of  the  hind  toes  in  supporting  them  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  on  the  sides  of  trees,  in  which  posture 
they  are  also  assisted  by  the  strong  shafts  of  the  tail- 
featliers.  Not  that  some  of  the  Psittncidte  do  not  par- 
tially employ  the  tail  in  supporting  themselves  as  they 
climb,  in  a  corresponding  manner  with  the  Jf'oodpeckcrSj 
for  Mr.  Vigors  makes  the  remark  that  they  do,  particularly 
Psiftacas  Alexandri  and  its  congeners,  from  his  own 
observation.  The  tongue  too,  he  states,  peculiar  to  the 
Parrots,  may  be  observed  to  become  slenderer,  and.  as  is 
said,  more  extensible,  in  that  group  of  which  Piittacas 
aterrimua,  Gm.  is  the  representative  ;  thus  evincing,  Mr. 
Vigors  adds,  an  approximation,  slight  indeed,  but  still  an 
a])Proxiniation,  to  the  bill  of  the  Woodpsnkert. 

Mr.  Vigors  recognised  in  the  Linnean  Barbets  a  group 


apparently  intervening  between  the  Piiitt 
Picidce^  and  diminishing  the  distance  that  ezi> 
the  form  of  the  bill.  That  imporiant  group,  1 
dently  exhibited  the  expected  gradation  in  t) 
of  that  member ;  the  bill  of  Pogoniat  approa 
nearly  that  of  the  Parrots,  by  its  short,  itroDg, 
conformation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fnigivoroi 
the  Barbets,  while  the  straighter  and  more 
bill  of  the  true  Bucco  united  itself  to  that  of /^ 
other  particulars  in  form,  and  also  an  extraoi 
formity  in  colouring,  still  further  pointed  oot  i 
and  he  was  at  length  confirmed  in  his  coi^ectu 
ing  the  situation  of  these  birds,  by  arriving  at 
ledge  of  their  habits  being  actually  thow  c 
JVwidpeckersy  and  of  their  chief  affinity  bei 
group.  Thus  Mr.  Burchell,  in  his  interesting  * 
Africa,'  mentions  a  little  noisy  Harbet  {Pogt 
Bucco  niger,  Gm.),  which  the  Hottentots  ca 
Kapper  (A^oodcutter)  from  the  noise  it  mte 
beak  against  the  branches  of  trees  in  seaith 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Vigon  was  first  called  tc 
peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  Barbets  bv 
son,  to  whose  friendship,  he  states,  he  is  in 
much  valuable  information  in  his  inouiries  int< 
and  on  applying  to  Mr.  Burchell,  Air.  Vigoi 
still  more  corroborating  proofs  of  the  inter 
these  birds  between  the  Parrots  and  fVoodpee 
Burchell  also  entered  into  a  detailed  acconn' 
affinities,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  d 
IJnnean  Society,  extracted  from  his  personal  ot 
during  his  travels.  The  regular  grtidation  by 
Psittacid^e  and  Picidte,  united  in  their  general 
— and  those  the  characters  most  prominent  and 
their  own  tribe^are  also  united  m  their  roinatei 
formation,  appeared  to  Mr.  Vigors  eminently  coi 
*We  are  thus,'  ol)serves  Mr.  vigors  in  continui 
troduced  to  the  family  of  Piciaie,  a  ver^'  impc 
well-deiined  group,  both  in  manners  and  gen 
formation.  It  is  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  i 
Pogonias,  111. ;  in  some  species  of  which  the  wa 
is  gradually  lost,  or  rather  changes  into  the  ent 
some  of  the  shorter-billed  species  of  the  true  ifaui 
which  succeed  them.  Tlie  bills  of  these  again 
by  degrees,  and  nearly  assume  the  form  of  the 
PicuSy  which  composes  the  greater  portion  of  tb 
family.  A  group  of  these,  represented  by  tk 
minutus,  Linn.,  m  which  the  stiafls  of  the  tail 
are  soft  and  flexible,  unlike  those  of  the  genuiiii 
j)€ckerSy  leads  round  again  to  the  Barbets,  where  tl 
commences.  To  these  also  the  well-known  geno 
Linn,  appears  to  be  associated.'  Mr.  Vigors  thea 
to  the  strong  affinity  between  the  Picidte  and  i 
ceedin)^  group  of  Certhiodie  [Crkepkk].  (* 
Affinities  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  oi 
Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

The  Proglosses  of  M.  Latreille  are  arrancred  1 
the  CuculideSy  and  the  Grandirostrt^s  (Touc 
Ara^ari) ;  the  Proglosses  consists  of  the  genen 
PicoideSy  and  Picas. 

In  the  Method  proposed  by  M.  de  Blainville 
and  1821,  and  developed  by  ^l.  IJiermitiier  in  It 
Woodpeckers  {Picas)  stand  between  the  Touciw 
Hoopoes,  in  the  first  subclass  (Noniial  Birds'. 

In  the  Projet  of  M.  lesson  the  Pieces  comp 
genera  Y'anx,  Picoides,  Picus,  and  PicumnnK 
placed  between  the  Cuculies  and  the  Ramf^ 
forming  the  fourth  family  of  the  iirbt  tribe  {'lyjfi 
of  Inxessores  or  Grimpeurs. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  strocturt 
Picidte  constitutes  them  the  most  perfect  of  all  th 
ing  binU,  for  nature  has  rendered  their  whole  oifi 
subservient  to  this  particular  power.  The  feet, 
serves,  although  very  short,  are  unusually  slro 
nails  are  broad  and  crooked,  and  the  toes  placed 
that  is,  two  forward  and  two  backward. 
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boctrsktO'hjmbitor  e^trcmiticji  of  the  t^Qmiia 
(tcs  {Mtti  over  tiie  he»^L  aii4  iiiti>  tiie  rii^ht 

they  appear  to  be  flxt^d.  The  umscles 
bt  the  tongiic  Inke  their  origia  from  th(; 
iO>tiymb|  And  li&avLn^  thto&t?  whure  lht*y  ron* 
tka  tflotilhi  piMw  forward  to  be  Attached  to 
JM  »  flxed  poinl,  trorn  whicli  they  act  with 
rkiiig  fof^ftjrd*  the  eornua  of  the  os 
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fitrflttoii  of  WModj«k«.  (Tue^lJ  ' 
III  the  opinion  of  Mr*  Swiyn«ori  the  diTimoiia  of  Ihb 

faiady  tire  utroni^ly  marked ;  bccainte*  aa  apmc  fevr  iutcf* 
ventitKj  forma  art^  wantiii^,  the  tirde  lit,  in  one  ttuimev  in- 
complete, Ttmi  the  Nuthatehm  {^Silttff\  he  obsseivri*,  al- 
though dearly  approximaNng  to  the  ffaodpt^chrrs,  are  not 
directly  II ulted  to  th*»ni ;  neither  doe»  the  fnterveutiprj  of 
the  ^Fnjtieek,  witii  iU  worm-hke  tongije,  or  of  Oxtphyn^ 
t/mm,  with  d*  acute  bill,  do  in  ore  Itiiui  iridicide  the  broken 
Uoks  of  the  chaiii^  The  abftolute  connection  bttwei^n  tht$ 
true  IVoadf^kers  (Picmm)  and  the  Kubfiiniily  of  Barbetii 
{Btiiumti(B)  ia,  he  thinks,  unquesfionably  e»tahli»ihi*d  by 
two  very  iiitigtalar  little  birds ;  one  Ijcio^  the  Minuls  iVmd- 
petkrr  of  LiuniEua  (AsiMnurus^  8w,),  the  other  a  JlarM 
{ / Hrum fftu ,  Tf;m m,\ 

The  tma  Woodpeckers  {Picitint^,  Sw»)  ai^,  ^fr.  Swain- 
ton  obfi*rvet*»  typically  represented  by  the  pt^at  i^oiy* 
billed  *ipeeie*  already  noticed*  The-  uppt*r  and  lower  ridj^e 
of  ihe  bill  in  t!ii»  hud  exactly  corre«ijond,  he  remarks,  in 
tlieir  inehnaUgn  towitnU  the  lip,  rimdcring  the  onjmn  a 
perfectly  *lfaic:ht  wrd^e.  lliiat  coustmctioii  i»,  he  pointa 
out,  reEderrd  still  more  perfect  by  a  ridfje*  fonumi;:  a 
§tron^ly  cariuated  line,  which  mns  piamlJel  to  thf  cut  men, 
I  and  It  utuattd  nearly  lialX  way  between  that  and  the  e^e* 
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temal  margin  of  the  upper  mandible.  Mr.  Swainson  then 
draws  attention  to  the  crests  in  these  birds— short,  rijjid, 
and  turned  upwards ;  but  their  chief  generic  distinction 
rests,  in  his  opinion,  on  the  structure  of  the  feet,  the  hin- 
der external  toe  being  manifestly  longer  than  that  in  front : 
this  peculiarity  is,  he  observes,  even  extended  to  such 
aberrant  species  as  have  one  of  the  small  toes  wanting— 
the  two  northern  species, -^jp/cr/iw*  tridactylus  and -4.  arc- 
ticus,  for  instance.  To  this  ^roup  therefore  he  restricts 
the  generic  name  oiPicus^  which  includes  in  his  arrange- 
ment all  the  British  species  excepting  viridis. 

In  the  next  group,  Chrysopiuus,  he  finds  a  diminution 
of  the  typical  excellences;  the  bill,  as  in  the  Common 
Green  VKoodpecker,  is  still  nearly  straight,  but  the  lateral 
ridge  is  close  to  the  culmen,  and  the  hind-toe  is  either  of 
equal  length  or  slightly  shorter  than  the  fore-toe:  the 
crest,  though  still  short,  is  less  rigid,  and  not  so  much  de- 
veloped. Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  colours  of  these 
birds  are  always  gay  ;  green  and  soot-black  predominate, 
and  most  of  the  typical  species  have  the  quills  of  a  beau- 
tiful golden  hue,  whence  the  generic  name  above  stated. 

The  third  genus,  Malaroioj)huSt  Sw.,  is  descril)ed  to 
l)e  highly  elegant :  the  bill  is  no  longer  straight,  the 
culmen  being  more  arched  than  the  lower  ridge  or  gonys, 
and  the  latter  particularly  short,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
advancement  of  the  chin,  which  occupies  full  one  half  of 
the  lower  mandible.  The  lateral  ridge  of  the  upper  man- 
dible is  as  in  the  last  genus ;  but  the  anterior  toe  is  longer 
than  the  hind-toe;  the  crest  is  long,  formed  of  loose 
feathers,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  particularly 
soil :  hence  the  generic  name. 

Colaptes,  Sw.,  is  distinguished  from  Malacohphus  by 
the  greater  cur\'ature  and  compression  of  the  bill,  and  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  ridge  on  the  upper  mandible ; 
thus,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  assimilating  the  group  to 
the  Teuuirostres,  and  exhibiting  the  weakest  structure 
among  the  Woodpeckers. 

MeUinerppSy  Sw.,  the  fifth  and  last  genus,  may,  Mr. 
Swainson  thinks,  be  not  unaptly  called  Swallow  JVood- 
i}fickersy  for  they  resemble  those  birds  in  their  migratory 
habits,  their  long  wings,  and  their  black  glossy  plumage, 
dciititutc  in  the  typical  examples  of  spots  or  bands.  *  Yet,* 
continues  Mr.  Swainson,  *  here  we  find  nature  has  begun 
to  rotuni  once  more  to  her  original  type  :  the  ridge  on  the 
])ill  is  ai^ain  apparent,  at  first  but  slightly,  but  finally  very 
distinct ;  this  member,  likewise,  altliough  not  straight,  is 
loss  arched  than  in  Colaptes ;  the  two  greater  toes  are  of 
<M]ual  length  ;  the  wings  long  and  pointed  ;  and  the  third 
({uill  ccjual  or  longer  than  the  fourth  ;  the  black  and  white 
plumage,  seen  only  in  the  typical  genus  Picus^  is  again  as- 
sumed, until  the  two  groups  are  blended  together  by  such 
birds  as  Picuft  rubrirentnSy  Vieill.,  P.  varius,  Linn.,  &c. ; 
so  that  the  circle  of  the  true  Wofnlpeckers  is  rendered 
more  complete,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  chiss 
t»f  l)irds.  The  primary  divisions  thus  appear  to  be  three : 
the  fii*st  having  the  bill  eciually  angulated,  and  the  hinder 
toe  longest :  the  second  with  the  angles  unequal,  and  the 
two  longest  toes  of  the  same  length  ;  the  thirclhas  the  cul- 
men curved,  the  angle  obsolete  or  wanting,  and  the  hinder 
too  slioriost.  Very  many  of  the  subgenera  of  these  five 
])rincipal  forms  have  been  delennined,  and  their  chief  cha- 
racters will  be  found  in  our  systematic  arrangement.' 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion'that  we  are  conilucted  to  the 
/y//c/v>/>/<'/' or  llarhets,  forming  his  second  principal  group  of 
the  /Vc/t/f/',  by  the  Minutr  U'otHlpecker  {Aathemirus  minu- 
///A",  Sw.;,  whose  black  and  .spot ted  head  indicates,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  an  affinity  to  Malcuolopkus,  The  Barbets, 
he  observes,  have  feet  of  the  same  construction  and  possess 
the  same  faculty  of  climbing  as  the  Woodpeckers,  but  in  a 
much  less  degree  ;  their  tail-feathers  are,  he  remarks,  of  the 
onlinary  construction  and  soil ;  the  bill  in  some  is  ver>' 
strong,  straight,  and  compressed  ;  in  others  it  is  greatly 
depressed;  and  in  one  group,  short  and  toothed.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Burchell  as  the  first  naturalist  who  discovered  the 
affinity  of  these  singular  binls  to  the  Woodpeekci-s,  he 
having  frequently  heard  the  loud  tapping  of  tlie  Barbets 
in  the  forests  of  Southern  Africa,  and  witne.ssed  their  dex- 
terity in  climbing  trees.  In  the  straight-billed  or  typical 
Barbets  {Jhtcco)  we  have,  Mr.  Swainson  remarks,  the  pre- 
dominant colours  of  the  Parrots — green,  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low variously  combined  ;  while  the  black  and  red  plumage 
of  the  tooth-billed  division  (which  is  the  true  type  of  the 
whole)  corresponds  with  tliat  of  the  most  perfectly  formed 


Woodpeckers;  a  third  ^roup,  according  to  Mr.  \ 
whose  precise  situation  u  not  yet  known,  repreic 
birds  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Swainson  concludes  his  observations  on  tl 
by  stating  that  the  other  generm«  whose  climbiiijr  h 
induced  naturalists  to  place  them  with  this  family, 
and  Oxyrhvnchus :  the  first  of  these  types  beloi 
sively  to  the  Old  World ;  the  latter,  in  Mr.  i 
opinion,  seems  to  be  the  representative  of  it  in  A 
The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson's  s)'steniaiic 
ment : — 

Picidn. 
Family  Character. — Bill  straight,   more  or  I 
Toes  placed  in  pairs. 

Subfam.    PiciantB  (Picinaj  ?).     The  True  fTo 
Bill  wedge-shaped.    Tongue  vermiform. 
Genera. 
1.  Picus.     Tffpical  H'oodfjecker$. 
Generic  Glaraefor.—- BiU  peifBctlv  wedge-sfaip 
drical ;  the  culmen  straight ;  lateral  ridges  nm 
the  culmen.    Versatile  (outer  posterior)  toe  alvi 
than  the  anterior  pouter  fore  toe). 

Subgenera:— Prett#,  (America  and  India;;  B 
(India);  Dendrobatcs,  (Africa,  except  two  sjm 
Tropical  America)  ;  Apternus,  (Arctic  Regit 
Deudrocoptt^y  (Universal). 

2.  Chr}'soptilus.  Green  H'oodpeck£r9. 
Generic  Character, — ^Versatile  and  anterior  toe 
length.  lateral  ridge  nearest  to  the  culmen.  whic 
and  either  quite  straight  or  very  slightly  bent, 
pressed  or  widened  at  the  base.  Colour  green  I 
spotted  with  black.    Subtypical  genus. 

Subgenera : — Dendromns^  (Africa  and  India) 
tterpes,  (Tropical  America);  Dryotumus^  lAme 
Europe);  Cnrysoptilus^  (Tropical  America ). 

3.  Malacolophus.  Pasorial  H'oodptrken 
Generic  CAarac/er.— Versatile  toe  shorter  thsc 
terior,  culmen  cur\ed.  Tlie  lateral  ridge  vexcej 
typical  group)  wanting.  Tarsus  shoiter  thaii  the 
toe.  Hind  head  with  a  crest  of  very  soil  feathen, 
Subgenera :—J9rac^y/o;j^w#,  (Old  World  onlj 
tophus,  (India  only).  Typical :  MalavolophtUt  ( 
America  only)  ;  Mciglyptes,  (India)  ;  Chrysonotu 
only). 

4.  Colaptes. 
Generic  Character. — Tarsus  lenirthened  andequ 
versatile  toe  ;  which  latter  is  bhorttr  than  the 
Bill  broader  at  its  ba.se  than  it  is  high ;  the  m 
pressed;  the  culmeu  C(»iisiderablj  cuivcd  fiom  i 
the  lateral  ridge  either  obsolete  of  entirely  vantins 
trils  nartially  defended  by  feathers. 

Subgenera: — Gcocolaptett^  i^Alriea  o\\W}\  Coin} 

5.  Melanerpes. 
Generic  Character,— WiU  straight,  more  or  la 
drical :  base  wide  ;  the  ridge  of  the  eulnu-n  ^llgh 
but  not  very  prominent ;  the  si<les  rounded :  thi 
ridge  slight,  and  placed  near  but  not  clase  to  the 
Gonys  very  lon)B;,  as  in  the  typical  group.  Nostril 
concealed.  Wings  long;  the  fii'bt  quill  spuriou* 
.small ;  the  second  nearly  as  long  as  tlie  third.  Ti 
ous.  Habits  gregarious  and  mii;rator\-.  (.'oloui 
varied  with  white  and  red.  The  fissirostlal  tvpe,  ; 
only.) 

Subgenera  : — Centurna^  Leumnerpes^  Mfhinnft 
sarus,     Subfam.   Huccointc,     Barbuts    [BARsm' 
surroundetl  with  long  bristles.    Tail  short,  soft. 
Genera. 

1.  Asthenurus. 

Generic  Character,— WiW  shori^eompn  s.sal.  veiTi 
Rictus  smooth.  Wings  with  the  three  tii>t  (luilUpi 
Tail  moderate.  Versatile  and  anterior  toes  nearf, 
(Tropical  America.) 

2.  Picumnus. 

Generic  C%artir/fr.— Habit  of   Axfhenuru*:  1 
rictus  is  bristled ;   the  tail  very  short  and  not  pr 
beyond  the  wings.    (Tropical  Asia.) 
3.  Buceo. 

Generic  Character.— BiW  straight,  stronjr:  thch 

broad,  dilated,  and  surrounded  with  lonij  and  « 

bristles.    Tarsus  shorter  than  the  vers;itile  toe.     ' 

Worid.)    Subgenus,  Jf/Vro/io^o//,   South  Ameries 

4.  Pogonias. 

Generic  C'/iarac^er.— General  structure  of  A« 


lii^rtUi,  Liiuj,  ;  liaihit^ 
:i(izinir»». 

f.  Picuiaj. 

r  J    '  ^w.}  /HceM,  linn* 

.  .  -w. 
It.    K,   Umy  ,;    >''■  -.• 


M/rv;,  Bureh. 
Vil.  Yuncinu;. 

cm  mufifwt^   Linn,   (genu*   fJrffocQjmst, 

fi#  wb*>li^  plirniftg;!*  deep  Mn^kn,   c^xr*  pt 

all  Iht*  iiUiKT   J  mil,  of  !]it?  lit*uii  is  of  ti 

imnlr,  tiu  %nv  \nmit^iT\\  haw  fi*ily  a  small 

riK*n   tinj****l  with   iWiMiniiti  ;  j>tLrt    of  the 
ills*  y^'ikn*.  irth  wh^ti*  ;  njik<*ii  r,ir(*li*  which 
AnJ    tv\i    h\Atik  ;    bill    bltii»<Ji-i%hite, 
i        '       ■  iiHfito  17  inchi:^, 

r  pEirl  of  th^  h(^Ad  nmrki'd 

hiMi  fvjMit^    ti  t«  whihvli  anti-eolayr,     Tht^ 

^  the  moiv  vivid  d<Hw  th**  red  on  the 

>  Virt«d  Willi  wlwie  ;  mrely,  the  top 

of  ih«*   Kmieh  ;  Firchio  ^midf\ 

l#wriyrrHiT  wftht*  ItAhtmH  ;  Htmttmrtz* 

\  M»riii4M'rr   Hmtmhiir.kifT  of  th<* 

^mtAI  oC  the   Nttherkitdcni;    GV^al 

*  ti!  Ih*  nwidrrn  Britinh, 

iPi/flrihiiUf^n.  -X\\e  iiorth  c*f  Europe  ftnd 

!    ami  Ku!M»k 

^  nud  thOM9 

I  mid  Grnnnny* 

»hd.  The  prinee 


hilMiMtj*  tlW  Bwf«G4 


of  KAaie,  \n  the  wiiili»r  only, 
fvD(N,lip  Sir  W.  ,lardim%  in  lh« 
iltmf  *  riai&V.  nvjr^  *Ht.  .f«nfm.  the  lAte»t 
BiilM  tmn^  in  lia&  wiltf«  tkia» ;— ^  Na 


bourhomi  of  Ih' 

luiid,  bt!  oii'y  '. 

kfiftw  ft/V     1     •  1 

fitittijH^   ill' 

ct*uditij:ly 

aiithr»rit^  f 

in  1h<  'it  tJt  tJupi 

rjut  hi   ;  1^  Ihi*  Hriti 

thv  bud  ln^  itc^Hifvd  m  ihu  LCJUtilry  i:i 

tv^^n  of  Ittti?  yeiLTH,  no  lM1f^  vff  appf»'hrnii 

the  iienisal  of  thp  t  ^ 

biihiiity  i;*  fbtit  thiji  Si 

darit  m  tlif  viiut  Ich-iv 

ptntion  Df  Uritjiin,  i- 

cunntry. 

Httitih\  Fomiy  ^\^t^^-Mr.  troidd  thus  de^itb^  the  hahltfi 
of  Um-  Qrvtii  Rln-fk  Worjdpt'cktT  : — *  We  uttd  hardly  my 
llifit  it  i^  an  Uw  bark  i>f  tw«r»  more  excluaivtdy  that  Hw 
Woijtlpr^^ker  ihul»  it«  tVind*  and  to  this  end  are  it.^  powi^fs 
and  i>rg:5in9  jidaptcd.  If  Wf  exiimini'  ttie  lots  of  tlit'  pr*^* 
stent  sip^eit*"*,  wtiich  svrn  to  br  tHkrn  ns  iHnntmfivi*  uf  tbrm 
in  the  whMe  of  th<t  fnmily  (with  the  t!itt!L+pfion  of  n.  niugU* 
limitod  f^'Kmp)^  w^  ftrid  th«*m  1ot>(?  «nd  riovinrf\d.  fumiMhed 
^>i*h   Atrong   ckwji,  udmi    '  i        *  Lf^ti*d    for  or 

c-dingirtj^  to  the  rmigb  i"  of  th*?  !■  'f* 

thinihtfj  art*  plaet^d  m  pmr-.  ^ri  n.  $ri  »aEii«  nit^i-iii  i.,  f*n- 
hiiconiM  ?  but  not,  ili  j^^enLTiilly  Mlutwl,  two  iM^fone  nnd  two 
bebind,  for  one  piiu-  i»  Litcrai  and  dtvrrf^t  fi^m  the  <ilb©r 
at  ftn  aciite  an^fe,  »o  lu  to  b*  iipph*sil  to  thu  mnvcxity  of 
MM  I  tho»  render  tlie  (ffwip  cJOftv   und  firm.     The 


1  c>fi»ltfftVathi*f»;  Ih*  nh^ 

tlir  hn3t^  of  the  rxtrt-mftt' 


inwiiitl  wht*n  \>r< 

Sot  the  mi\-, 
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tend  [to  propel  it  forwards.  Tliis  provision,  the  more 
needed  from  the  posterior  situation  ol*  the  legs,  is  admi- 
rably calculated  lor  ascending ;  and  having  explored  the 
bark  by  a  spiral  course,  the  woodpecker  flies  off  to  the 
next  tree  to  repeat  the  same  process.  The  flight  of  the 
present  species  is  undulating,  seldom  protracted  to  any 
extent,  but  limited  to  a  transit  from  tree  to  tree  in  the 
seclusion  of  its  native  woods.  Its  food  consists  of  the 
larvsB  of  wasps,  bees,  and  other  insects ;  in  addition  how- 
ever it  devours  fruits,  berries,  and  nuts  with  avidity.  The 
female  selects  the  hollows  of  old  trees,  in  which  she  de- 
ptsits  two  or  three  eggs  of  an  ivory  whiteness.* 

Mr.  Hewitson  saw  this  species  in  two  instances  only  in 
Norway,  and  at  a  distance.  The  birds  were  so  wild  that 
to  approach  them  was  impossible.  The  same  observing 
ornithologist  says  that  on  tne  wing  the  Black  Woodpecker 
looks  like  a  crow,  and  that  its  notes  resemble  a  loud  hoarse 
laugh. 


I  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  greenish  white  with  tnxw 

brown  bands ;  iris  blackish  ash. 
I      F£/rie/i>*.— -Pure  white  with  the  hetd  yelkmkh 
I  plumage  whitish,  with  the  ordinary  colours  weaUj  i 
toped ;  often  more  or  less  variegated  with  white. 

This  is  the  Pic  verd  and  Pie  vert  of  the  Fkencb; 
verde^  Picchio  verde^  and  Picchio  poUastro  of  the  Hi! 
Griinspecht^  and  Fiehten^  Laub^  UruHer  und  GrSm 
Ordhacher  of  the  Germans;  Wedknar^  GromnA 
Grongjoling  of  the  Swedes;  Groentpet  ofthe  Dm 
Nom^'egians ;  Deteu  and  Deiela  of  Scoi>oli  ;  Greem  I 
pecker    or  Woodepite^  Rain-bird^  Rain-fowl^  Hig, 


Tlie Great  Black  Woodpecker  (Drjocopns  martius). 
rpi»er  flgurp,  ffinalr ;  lower,  male.    (Oould.) 

Piciis  viridis  (Genus  Gecinus,  Boie ;  Brachylopm,  Sw.). 

Description.— Male.-^Top  of  the  head,  occiput,  and 
moustaches  brilliant  red ;  face  black,  upper  parts  a  beau- 
tiful crreen ;  rump  tinged  with  yellowish ;  quills  regularly 
marked  with  whitish  on  their  external  barbs ;  tail  shaded 
with  brown  and  striped  transversely;  base  of  the  lower 
mandible  yellowish ;  iiis  white,  feet  greenish-brown.  Total 
lencfth  about  thirteen  inches. 

I'cmale  with  less  red  on  the  head  and  less  black  round 
the  eyes;  the  moustaches  black. 

T/itt  Younfr  at  their  departure  from  the  nest  have  a 
little  red  upon  the  head,  the  rest  yellowish  ash-colour ;  all 
the  pfreon  paler,  and  marked  on  the  back  with  ashy  spots ; 
the  moustaches  formed  by  some  black  and  whitish  spots ; 


the  antient  British. 

Belon  seems  to  confound  the  Great  Black  Wbodp 
and  the  Green  Woodpecker :  his  descriptioD  and  i 
indicate  the  latter,  but  over  the  cut  in  '  L'HiitoiK  < 
Nature  dea  Oyseaux'  (folio,  1555),  he  writes 'i>ffKdlB 
Piora^  Pipe,  Chioreus  en  gree,  Picue  mariiue  maj/er^  J 
arborarius  et  arbarum  cavater  en  Laiin^  Pie  mari 
verd,  ou  Pic  iaulne  en  Franpoye;*  and  below  he  cifi 
description  of  the  ipvoKoK&wnic  (Diyocolaples)  una 
ninth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  of  Aristotle  (fiui.  At 
where  the  Greek  zoologist  states  that  the  Drf/ocfsl 
does  not  perch  on  the  ground,  but  strikes  the  oafci  to 
the  worms  and  insects  (raviiric)  come  fiirth.  No* 
Green  Woodpecker  frequently  dighta  on  the  posy 
the  purpose  of  feeding  on  emmets.  In  the  ^FHlnit 
Oyseaux,'  8cc.  (4to.,  1557},  over  the  same  flguibllp 
•Grec,  ^pvoKoXaVriic ;  I-Atin,  Picue  marifm  ~*  " 
tins,  Arborarius;  Italien,  Pieo^  Piekio; 
Picmart,  Pie  verd^  Piciauine^  Pieumari;*  ■ 

■  Lt  Pte  Terd  iaulne  k  la  Tartrtlte  •  fiw^ 
Et  an  Corbeau  at  an  rouffi  Pte  v«i4- 
I>e  plume  ianln«  il  a  toaorpironvnt, 
Et  Ml  pecita  en  uu  tron  d'arfan  an  mnb* 

Further  observations  relating  to  the  ^ 
to  the  antients  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  1 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^The 
but  not  common  in  Holland,  from  Scandtnivia  ii 
to  Spain,  Provence,  and  Italy;  the  wooded  ( 
Greece.    England  and  Scotland  generally, 
are.    Not  recorded  as  having  been  found  in  T 

Habits,  Food,  (f-c. — ^This  species  obtains  its 
upon  trees  and  on  the  ground ;  its  flight  is  thoi^ 
ing,  and  rather  laborious.  •  When  seen 
tree,*  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  *the  bird  is  moatly  aeen 
direction  more  or  less  oblique,  and  is  beneived  lal 
pable  of  descending  unless  this  action  i 
wards.  On  flying  to  a  tree  to  make  a 
bird  settles  low  down  on  the  bole  or  body  of  tfaatl 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  geneially  hM 
lowest  large  branch,  as  if  to  have  all  its  «ay[k  alNI|1 
proceeds  from  thence  upwards,  alternately  t^ipiatf  I 
duce  any  hidden  insect  to  change  its  place,  peeUil 
in  a  decayed  branch,  that  it  may  be  able  to  rtadll 
sects  that  are  lodged  within,  or  protruding  ila  lami 
sible  tongue  to  take  up  any  insect  on  the  surflMa^ 
summit  of  the  tree  once  obtained,  the  bird  does  ■ 
scend  over  the  examined  part,  but  flies  off  to  anolhi 
or  to  another  part  of  the  same  tree,  to  recooiMa 
search  lower  down  nearer  the  ground,' 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  this  ipR 
derived  from  ants  and  their  eggs.  Every  person  vh 
lived  in  the  country  must  frequently  have  seen  thii 
coloured  woodpecker  on  its  feed  at  some  ant-hiH 
Yarrell  states  that  he  has  seldom  had  an  oppoiiiB 
examining  a  recently  killed  specimen,  the  l>eak  of  ' 
did  not  indicate  by  the  earth  adhering  to  the  base,  s 
the  feathers  about  the  nostrils,  that  the  bird  had  be 
at  work.  Bechstein  says  that  in  the  winter  it  will 
bees  from  the  hive,  and  that  in  the  house  it  is  fed  os 
ants*  egg9,  and  meat.  Of  its  manners  in  captivil 
German  ornithologist  sa^-s  that  the  beauty  of  its  ^ 
is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it ;  for  it  is  .so  fierce,  auid 
stubborn,  that  it  can  only  be  kept  chained.  It  u  ca 
he  adds,  to  see  it  crack  nuts. 

Buflbn  laments  over  the  hard  lot  of  this  bird,  al  w^ 
demned  to  labour  for  its  existence,  and  hears  in  ill 
laughing  cry  exclamations  of  wretchedness.  An  ii 
can  hardly  be  unhappy  while  obeying  an  instinct  « 
is  associated  with  ei^oyment ;  and  so  difiersntly  hi 
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■  Woeil^kef  Ca««lau«viri4U> 

'M(tfe, — A  tmnsvenie  whitish  band  oti  the 
o  hpftd  bhtek  ;  on  the  occiput  a  red 
.  U^ud  ofig:mate&  ftt  the  angle  of  the 
^a»  Urn  tewpies  and  ibrtnsa  junctioTiwith  ilseJf 
ipe  in  oiMj  ilireclioti,  whilst  in  another  it  ad- 
irglQ^  SH  ^*   ;-^ ;  f rda,  tipcjn  Ihf*  breast;  back 
pi  Jti^p  blai  '  ,  u  patch  on  the  aide  of  the 

igpuJuii,  iii:„...v  , v,.t;^-<^i)vert3,  and  Jower  partfl 
itt;  white  fp«»(*  on  the  Ivra  liarbi  of  the  qiulls; 
I  ftr*d  Ui!  covrrb  cnm&cin ;  latcmJ  tail-f<jatlier3 
IS.I  N',  with  some  lilack  spots  ;  lour  middle 

itrn  jrt*rcd.     i^nglh  ftbcm I  Il|  inches* 

Itmoid  huA  uo  red  on  fhi^  oeripuL 
f  ^(ftw  rt<  ipmiji^,^Fordi4iad  gfcy ;  all  tb€  top  of 


it  fid    if%iff*    B'nrifiprtk^r,    i* 

1    (-  ««r  Ibe  modsin  Brilikh;  B%*hr 


Jftlllw.  \»hciL%    :!■ 

fmd  a  pU^iitilni 
tnjf  are  fltf  y  litf  J^' 
lrtu*n  of  thr  ffiird»?n, ; 
tlvcrrit^^  plums,  arn! 
rnpid  jind  *harl,  p^ 
wnnd   to  anothi-r, 


— E5de««iTC»  tttOftt  aa. 


•  ■dly 

■•-    ilimV 

UiJLU  til'  1   rfprt^' 

vfrifff's',  ■■  :i.l  iifjii'ni 

Mr. 

ihfl 

1  uf 

the 

'iity, 

'   by 

- 1  f'h. 

lire 

■      .      ..ol- 

mutlvr.  thiT" 

nfht'r  iH'4'rtt*; 

■iM::  tU^-  fiuit- 

11  trrc  to  Ifi^e,  or  from  one 
b\  ti  Hvne^  of  uodolatiorw.  Ill  thoir 
JmbitH  tUey  Sire  why' and  rcclujie,  and  *o  gieat  h  Uivlr 
activity  nmontf  thi»  bnuichcs  of  tjeesv  that  lliuy  fi^ldoui 
sufii*r  ihi-*m!itfl%e-  to  h^  wholly  fiee«,  dodging  i*o  asto  ketp 
liir  s,i-iri^-h  or  bt*?m  hi' tw ten  themselves  and  Ihu  obii'nfcr/ 
fCiirojvf.) 
■  igr  iii  Ptrinarn'is  BfitM  Zoology  sMe^  fhaf  this 
Kpiicjiw  put*  t  hi*  point  of  it*  bill  into  a  crack  or  ttie  hmb  uf 
11  hir^e  lji?tv  and  makes  a  qui^k  trcmwlouii  motion  with  ita 
liead,  theri^by  occjjsiomng  n  siOiind  as  if  Iht?  Ir4?e  wa**  i*plit- 
tin]?,  i^hidi  alarms  the  imt-cbi  and  induera  them  to  q\iit 
their  rt;ct!i*Ae8:  lhis»  the  editor  says,  it  repfcabi  durinf^'  the 
spring  in  the  same  spot  evei^  inhiiite  or  two  tor  half  an 
liour,  and  will  then  fiy  to  another  trer,  generally  Hxing 
IHqU  near  the  top  for  the  same  purpoiie.  The  n*>i!(i\  he 
udd^,  rottv  be  distinctlif"  heard  for  half  a  mile,  and  lie 
remarks  that  the  bird  'will  also  keep  its  head  in  very  c|uick 
motion*  while  moving  about  the  tree  for  food,  jarnng  the 
bark,  and  ahaking  it  at  the  time  it  h  seeking  tor  injects, 
Bechstein  says,  that  the  food  of  thia  speciea  consist  of  in- 
sectss  bfiec'h*mast»  acoms,  nuts,  and  toe  seed  of  pines  and 
firs,  and  tl^t  in  order  to  crack  nuts,  it  fixea  them  in  the 
clefts  of  the  trees,  Temniinck  makes  the  food  to  consiat 
of "  hannetons  (Mdolimth/r)^  beea,  graiahopperji,  antfi,  per- 
forating and  other  lurvie," 

Tlie  eggs>  which  are  p!o«iy-white,  and  fmom  four  to  six 
in  number,  are  deposiiea  at  the  bottom  pf  a  hoJe  in  a  tree 
upon  the  decayed  wood.  Montagru  ^ves  a  strong  in- 
stance of  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  female  remains  at 
her  duty,  *  It  was  %vith  ditficultjr  the  bird  was  made  to 
quit  her  egga;  for  notwithstanding  a  chiftfl  and  mallet 
were  used  to  entarge  th^  hole,  she  did  not  attempt  to  fly 
out  till  the  hand  was  inlrodncedt  whcm  sihe  quitted  the  trt*ci 
at  another  opening/  Montagu  further  atate5,  lliat  thia 
species  more  Trequenlly  makes  that  jarring  nowcs  for  which 
ifie  woodpecker*  are  di^tinguisiied,  ll*an  witlier  of  the 
others,  eipeqially  when  d^tu^ed  trQm  the  nm%  ss  he  had 
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an  oppoi  lunity  of  observing  on  the  occasion  above  men- 
tioned. '  As  soon/  continues  he,  '  as  the  female  had 
escaped,  she  flew  to  a  decayed  branch  of  a  neighbouring 
tree,  and  there  began  the  jarring  noise  before-mentioned, 
which  was  soon  answered  by  the  male  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  wood,  who  soon  joined  his  mate,  and  both  continued 
these  vibrations,  trying  different  branches,  till  they  found 
the  most  sonorous.' 

It  is  an  observation  of  Mr.  Selby's,  that  scarcely  a  yewr 
passes  in  Northumberland  without  some  of  these  birds 
being  obtained  in  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
This  induces  him  to  suppose  that  thev  are  migratory  in 
some  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  perhaps  in 
Norway  and  Sweden.  They  arrive,  he  remarks,  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Woodcock  and  other  equatorial  mi- 
grants, and  generally  after  stormy  weather  fcom  the  north 
or  north-east. 

The  favourite  localities  of  the  Greater  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker are  large  woods  and  well-timbered  parks.  It  has 
been  seen,  but  not  so  abundantly  as  the  next  species,  in 
Kensington  Gardens. 


^1  • 


Pennant  and  others  have  placed  the  ihddU  Spam 
fVbodpeckery  Pictu  mediut^  amoqg  the  British  biiOt;  Im 
there  is  no  safe  record  of  ita  havng  been  eren  teen  iitha 
country.  The  mistake  has  ariiaii  ftom  the  captonap. 
posing  the  crimson-headed  youqg  of  the  Qrealer  SnaW 
Woodfiecker  to  be  the  MiddSe  a^ted  Woo^pedm,  «^ 
when  in  perfect  pluma^  has  the  top  of  the  hcei  wL 
The  last-named  species  is  now  irillidnnni  ftom  the  MA 
catalogue. 

Picus  minor,  Linn. 

De9crivt%on.--md  Mala^-^Tbrn  whole  of  the  ImW, 
region  of  the  eyes,  udes  of  the  neck,  and  nadcrnrtii^ 
nished  white ;  five  longitudiiMd  blaok  Knca  oe  tk  knit 
and  flanks ;  top  of  the  head  red ;  occipiit,  napc^  mmmwtL 
of  the  back  aiid  winga  bltick;  on  ttie  reA<if  ttSMa 
parts  black  and  whHe  ban<li ;  a  black  band  fs« iwli 
angle  of  the  bill  on  the  aides  of  the  tieok| 
feathers  terminated  with  white  and  streakei 
iris  red.    length  5|  inches. 

Female. -^^o  red ;  white  of  the  pluma|£e  dniii  vith 
brown,  with  a  greater  number  of  spota  and  lihA  ^nm 
than  in  the  male ;  the  black  of  the  upper  parti  fa  dii  b 
perfect. 

Varieties. — ^Pure  white ;  yellowiah'^wliite  with  Ihe  Ikd 

of  the  plumage  weakly  4eveioped; ^ — '  ' 

with  white  fMthera. 

This  ii  Le  PeHi  ^tmk»  wiid  U  PeiU  PicUlStmft^ 
Picchio  sarto  minore,  Picekia  pi^^ih  Pfieoftta  CtrHmk 
minor e,  and  PicchieUo  CunH^ii^  of  the  Ita%»(  Gm 
specht^  Garten  und  Orat  Bmni~^t4kl^  iCMuH- 
and  Kleiner  BaumhaM  of  the  Ckniiajts  r  ifg.,  ,^,,  v.. 
Specht  of  the  Netherlandeii ;  J^iUa  jRkmi^fmiim  rf  tf^ 
sons  Scandinavian  Fauna;  l4U0r  qpilAitf  Mi  ' 
LesMr  Spotted  Wfjodspite,  Hickwaii^  and  €f^»k  Ai 
modem  British ;  DeiorfrnHh  Imaf^^y^  atilicat  _ 

Geoffraphical  iJiatnhuitim, — ifilibllia  least  of  tla&^ 
pean  Woodpeckers,  btii  by  no  tneaoi  Ihf  SViSlitilfr 
family,  is  prettv  generally  distribated  ovet  BerafK  iii 
Scandinavia  and  a^  far  ea^t  as  Siberia,  to  Itahr.  It  a  i^ 
mon  in  England,  and  Sir  Hobert  Sibbald^ai^  i  m% 
Scotch  bird  under  the  name  of  Pic  us  variMU 
designation  by  which  it  was  known  to  Hay  and  th« 
writers.    In  Ireland  it  does  not  seem  to  hafv  bcei 

HabitSt  Fbod,  ^i^ — ^Woods,  orchards^  mamtf  ^ . 

and  well -timbered  parka  are  the  haunts  of  thk  pivi^  Bilk 
bird.  •  In  England,'  ^ys  Mr.  Gould,  '  it  is  &r  — 
abundant  than  is  generally  supposed;  we  have 
sought  for  it  in  vain  wherever  large  treeat 
elm,  grow  in  sufficient  numbers  to  invite'  Its 
securi^  from  sight  lit  to  be  attributed  note  to  Ha 
frequenting  the  topmost  branches  Ihan  to  ita  rait^. 
London  it  is  very  common  and  may  be  soon  bj  an  ill 
observer  in  Kensitij^n  Gardens,  and  in  anj  of  llu 
in  the  neigbl)ourhDod.  Like  many  other 
habits  are  of  an  artKireal  character,  the  ' 
Woodpecker  appeals  to  perftann  a  oeilain  ddly  _  . 
traversing  a  given  ext^t  of  diatrict,  and  retime^;  tiii 
saine  sjiot  whence  it  began  its  route.  Be^ldv  the  elk  ^ 
which  it  is  es})ccml]y  partial,  it  not  urifkequeatly  tiib 
orchard-trees  of  iarg*.'  growth,  running  over  thfir  WK^- 
gruwn  branches  in  qtie«t  of  the  larvib  of  inMi-ts  vS^d 
abound  in  such  si  I  nations.  In  its  actiuna  it  Is  tnj  ^^*^ 
and  alert.  Unlike  the  Large  Wo^vdpecker,  which  pft&a 
the  trunks  of  trees*  it  naturalLy  frequents  the  ttnsJkr  nd 
more  elevated  branches  whieh  It  traverse*  with  the  irtffl^ 
ease  and  celerity :  should  it  perceive  ilself  notirat,  il  b^ 
comes  shy,  and  retires  from  observation  by  eaiicealiiu|JtHi 
behind  the  branch  on  which  it  rests ;  if  howevef  nini^ 
engaged  in  the  extraction  of  its  food,  its  attention  vpomm 
to  be  so  absorbed  that  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  ckMj  if 
preached  without  mi  spending  its  operationa.  When  sp*! 
commences,  it  becomes  clamoroiij?  and  noiar*  its  call  M| 
an  oft-repeated  note,  so  closely  resembling  tnat  of  theVhf 
neck  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  fh>iB  it  At  slltf 
times  of  the  year  it  is  mute,  and  its  preaence  is  only  1^ 
trayed  by  the  reiterated  strokes  which  it  nsakes  agamSt  iff 
bark  of  trees.'    {Birde  of  Europe,) 

The  four  or  five  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  hole  in  a  ftp 
{^eneraUy  suited  to  the  ue  of  the  biicL  wfaerabv  IMV 
ratmden  aro  ezehided,  and  sniiMilIiii  ^crv  dccal  Mf 
are  of  a  deheate  flcrii^iloiir  bdbra  theviiS  b^ 
so  transparent  thit  the  eoloiir  ■      '   '  '  ^^ 

visUa  ;  when  Uoim  ttij sw  of  •! 
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vorous  birds,  says  that  there  are  other  insect-eaters 
(<TicriTo0aya)»  as  the  greater  and  lesser  Pipra  {Pipo  in 
Bekker's  text),  and  that  some  call  both  these  ^pvocoXaVrijc, 
that  is,  tree-pecker  or  piercer.  These  birds,  ne  adds,  re- 
semble each  other  and  have  the  same  voice,  but  the  greater 
has  the  loudest.  They  both  obtain  their  food  by  flying  to 
the  trees.  Tlie  Coitus  (coXtoc),  or  Celius  (iceXf6c\  fiekker, 
whose  text  is  the  only  good  one,  also,  which  is  the  size  of 
the  Turtle-dove,  but  whose  colour  is  green  entirely.  This, 
Aristotle  says,  is  a  great  excavator  of  trees,  on  which  it  gets 
its  living ;  and  ils  voice  is  very  loud.  This  bird  especially 
occurs  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Aristotle  then  mentions  an- 
other insectivorous  bird,  which  is  called  Kviiro\6yoc  {cnipo^ 
loguSj  gnat  or  insect  catcher),  and  hollows  trees ;  but  this, 
from  its  small  size  and  colour,  can  hardly  have  been  any 
known  Woodpecker.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  ninth 
book,  Aristotle  states  that  the  Dryocolaptes  does^  not  sit  on 
the  ground,  but  pecks  the  oaks  to  make  the  worms  and 
insects  come  forth,  which  it  afterwards  catches  with  its 
tongue,  which  is  broad  and  large.  It  nms  very  quickly 
upon  the  trees. 

This  part  of  the  description  answers  very  well  for  a 
woodpecker,  with  the  exception  of  the  epithet  *  broad'  as 
applied  to  the  tongue.  No  known  woodpecker  has  a 
bi'oad  tongue,  and  indeed  the  conformation  forbids  such  a 
stnicture.  ..-.. 

The  rest  of  the  description,  relating  to  the  strong  claws 
for  enabling  the  bird  to  fix  itself  against  the  tree  and 
climb  it,  applies  exactly  to  a  woodpecker. 

Aristotle  mentions  three  of  these  Dryocolaptes,  one 
smaller  than  a  Cottyphus  (blackbird  probably),  which  has 
red  spots ;  a  second  of  the  same  size  as  a  Cottyphus  ;  and 
a  third  not  much  less  than  a  hen.  It  has  its  nest  on  trees, 
especially  on  the  olive-tree,  and  feeds  on  emmets  and 
worms  wliich  come  out  of  the  trees.  To  get  at  the  worms 
he  hollows  out  the  tree  so  much,  they  say,  as  to  cause  it 
to  fall.  A  tame  one  having  adjusted  an  almond  in  a  chink 
of  wood,  broke  it  at  the  third  stroke  and  ate  the  kernel. 

Aiistotle  also  mentions  the  strong  and  compact  bill  of 
the  Dryocopus  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book  {De 
parti  bus  Anim,). 

We  have  seen  Belon's  opinion  as  to  the  Dryocolaptes ; 
and  he  considers  one  of  the  SpoUed  Woodpeckers  with 
icd  spots  to  be  the  Pipra,  In  h;»  chapter  on  the  *  Pic 
verd  rouge,  nomm6  en  Franijoys  Une  Epeiche,'  he  places 
above  the  cut  the  following  synonyms : — *  Pipra  en  Grec, 
Pipo  et  Picus  marlius  minor  en  Latin,  Epeiche,  Cul 
rouge,  ou  Pic  rouge  en  Francoys.'  (Folio,  1555.)  In  the 
*  Portraits  d'Oyscaux '  (4to.,  1557)  the  same  cut  is  super- 
scribed *  Grec,  lliTpa  ;  Latin,  Picus  martins  minor,  Picas 
varius,  albo  nigroque  distinctus ;  Itahen,  Pigozo ;  Fran- 
cois, Epeische,  Cul  rouge,  Pic  rouge.'  Beneath  the  cut 
arc  the  following  lines : — 

*  L*LpcMe1ie  en  corps  et  couleur  difTerrnto 
Est  au  Pic  vetd,  mnU  I'un  et  rautre  Tait 
Son  nid  au  creux  d'lin  arbre,  ft  par  cnkit 
Monte  e;  descend,  cherclioiit  qui  le  cr;ntente.* 

M.  Camus  is  of  opinion  that  the  great  Pipra  is  the  Pic- 
?}oir  of  M.  BuflTon.  Picus  mart i us ;  that  the  Coitus  is  the 
Pic'VPrd  of  M.  Buffon  and  others,  Picus  viridis  ;  and  that 
the  little  Pipra  is  the  Pic  varii  or  Epeiche^  Picus  truijor, 

Pliny  appeal's  to  use  the  term  Picus  martius  as  a 
generad  name  for  all  Woodpeckers.  Thus,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter  of  his  tenth  book  {Nat.  Hist,\  *  Dc  plco 
martio,'  he  notices  the  •  pici,  martio  cognomine  insignes ' 
as  small  birds  with  crooked  claws,  and  proceeds  to  give  a 
very  fair  account  of  their  climbing  and  woodpecking 
habits, '  scandentes  in  subrectum,  felium  modo,'  and  their 
hatching  their  young  in  the  hollows.  He  who  is  enter- 
tained with  Roman  fable  will  find  some  amusement  in 
Pliny's  pages  where  he  speaks  of  these  birds,  which  were 
highly  esteemed  in  au^urv,  especially  in  Latium,  out  of 
veneration  to  the  mjihical  king  from  whom  they  derived 
their  name.  (Nat.  Hist.,  x.  33 ;  xi.  37 ;  xxvi.  4 ;  xxvii. 
10 ;  XXX.  IC.) 

Asiatic  Woodpkckbrs. 

Examples,  Picus  squamatus. 

Description. — ^Top  of  the  head  and  occiput  scarlet; 
above  and  below  the  eye  a  yellowish-white  streak ;  a  black 
line  extending  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  along 
the  sides  of  the  neck  ;  the  upper  suiface  of  a  bright  green ; 
(mill -feat hers  and  tail  dull  olive  black,  barred  with  white  ; 
tnroat  and  breast  greyibli-green ;  abdomen  and  under  sur- 


face of  a  still  lighter  tint,  marked  witli  black  tcale* 
and  regularly  disposed ;  bill  yellowish-whit e«  hure 
at  the  base;  tarsi  orown.     Length  12)  inches. 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^Asia ;  the  Himala\-| 
tains. 

Mr.  Gould,  from  whom  the  above  description  ii 
observes,  in  his  *  Century,'  that  there  appean  1 
natural  group  of  the  Woodpeckers,  intermediate  I 
the  genus  Colaptes,  whose  habits  confine  them  efll 
the  ground,  and  the  typical  PieidUt^  who  gain  th 
sistence  almost  wholly  from  the  bark  of  trees. 
intermediate  division  —  of  which,  he  remarks,  o 
Picus  viridis  and  the  Picus  canu*  of  the  Contine 
be  considered  as  the  types,  and  wliich  arc  the  onlj 
found  in  Europe— the  present  species  as  well  ai 
occipitalis,  also  a  Himalayan  bmi,  may  be  cIih 
these  birds  being  found,  like  the  typical  Wogdyped 
frequent  trees  as  a  resort  for  food,  wnile  at  lli«n 
they  equally  subsist,  like  the  gpround-fcediac'ipi 
ants  and  other  insects,  which  they  obtain  onUie  n 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Gould  further  states  that  the  localihror  AA 
matus  as  well  as  Picus  occipitalis  is  beucTcdt* 
fined  solely  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mouolMiiL 


Vient  Squamutus.    (Gould.) 

Ptctis  Shorii. 

Descrivtion. — ^Upper  part  of  the  head  and  ek 
crest  of  tne  head  and  rump  rich  scarlet ;  a  white  t 
tending  from  the  base  of  tne  upper  mandible  to  tl 
put,  edges  the  scarlet  of  the  head ;  a  black  band  ori 
behind  the  eye  below  this  white  line,  passes  throi 
ear-coverts  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  there  sp 
far  as  to  the  back ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  ncd 
separated  from  the  throat  and  forehead  by  a  wav 
line  passing  from  the  gape  to  the  sides  of  the  chei 
of  the  lower  mandible  oordered  by  a  brownish  mark 
white ;  back  orange  passing  into  various  tints  of  ae 
the  shoidders  and  wing-coverts,  and  on  the  nu 
bright  scarlet ;  quills,  tail,  and  upper  tail-coveiti 
under  surface  dirty  brownish  white,  with  black  ac 
marks;  bill  and  tarsi  black.    I^n^h  1*2  inches. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Asia ;  HinuJaya  Moi 

This  three-toed  Woodpecker  exhibits  a  close  i  "  ' 
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lit.    iHtua  ett/n'   (Gvrim    Tfw^h^phf^ntut^   Ranf ; 


I  \»M  been  ttrranif^cd  by 

I  lie   Jrni^T^ii  of  tht*   head, 
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t  at  ilie jnloi. 
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a^pii}^.     ihi  aptmt  Ibe  ciitfcruiic  <ii  ths  finiu^  (.^oiUf  «i  that 
Uif;  ram  ftrt«  in  and  rois  ii. 

*  Tbt?  fisurtb  BoH  of  thei»e  wwidpvc-kftm  w  n  bUirk  iind 
^liit«  «i»«cri;likl  or  MiOltl*?d  :   the  iin^t  1  evtr  naw.     Hi© 
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c?0ek  it**  tt  Ppd  emwT* ;  Ik*  11  not  - 
lui  Ibod  t£  irrubtf.  I'tim*  and  otJv 
not  very  wild,  but  wiit  IH  orn?  cjim, 
oa  llic  Qftha-iodpof  ibc  treeiVmia  T"i 
you  fbr  a  bn^  time  tog^lher*    H*f  j 
m^u\\  Iwk/ 
Cat  1^ by  twjticc*  till!  iwnc  «iwd^  tut  t^a^Ttf-n  nnil  rati/Ji 

nt/mfiix  iGenuR  CfthtpJtm^  ^  .  nr 

«fttne  fic<?niii  its  /^rriM  oz/Fr  u-»jd* 
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fr  iuui^fd  witb  icrcy,  ami  two  or  tlircv  of  tlio 

p.  ^^   ai'p  tipped  vxtJfiofly  wilb  bmwijiih*%vhitt:* 

Hill  hi mf  k I ■* h -grey  abov e ,  pale  bt> rn 'Ci>hn ii r  kn^Tieath,    I ri i ic« 
goideti  v*?ny«-    i^'g*  hliimWilack* 
Tlic  fifffia/n  hiut  a  v^llowjJiib -brown  fni«hfsad«  wilH  darker 
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shafts  and  a  blackish  maxillary  stripe.  Leneth  of  a  male 
killed  in  the  winter,  lat.57°,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  20 
inches. 

This  is  the  Larger  Red-crested  Woodpecker  of  Catesby ; 
Pileated  Woodpecker  of  Pennant  and  others;  Pileated 
Woodpecker  or  Log-Cock  of  the  Anglo-Americans ;  Moh- 
keech€B-cann€BsJtee9  of  the  Cree  Indians ;  Thede-dilleh  of 
the  Chipewyans. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Not  unfirequent  in  well- 
timbered  forests,  from  Mexico  to  Canada,  at  least  to  the 
50th  degree  N.  (Nuttall).  Resident  all  the  year  in  the 
interior  of  the  fur-countries  up  to  the  sixty-second  or  sixty- 
third  parallels ;  rarely  appearing^  near  Hudson's  Bay,  but 
frequenting  the  gloomiest  recesses  of  the  forests  that  skirt 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  All  the  United  States,  and  parti- 
cularly numerous  in  the  Gennessee  country,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  (Richardson.)  Nuttall  notices  as  singular, 
and  perhaps  showing  the  wild  timidity  of  the  bird,  that 
though  an  inhabitaint  towards  the  savage  and  desolate 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  unknown,  at  this  time,  in 
all  the  maritime  parts  of  the  populous  and  long-settled 
state  of  Massachusetts. 

Habits,  Food,  ^. — Catesby  says  that  these  birds  (besides 
insects  which  they  get  from  rotten  trees,  their  usual  food) 
are  destructive  to  *  maiz '  by  pecking  holes  through  the 
husks  that  inclose  the  grain,  and  letting  in  the  wet  Dr. 
Richardson  states  that  the  stillness  of  the  nrimeval  shades 
which  it  frequents  is  often  invaded  by  the  stroke  of  its 
powerful  bill,  which  excels  the  woodman's  axe  in  the 
loudness  of  its  sound,  and  sflll  more  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  its  blows  are  urged ;  nor  does  it,  he  auds,  fall  far 
short  in  the  quantity  of  chips  it  produces.  Like  other 
Woodpeckers,  it  is,  he  says,  extremely  industrious,  seem- 
ingly never  a  moment  idle,  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
plying  its  head  like  a  hammer  the  instant  that  it  alights. 
A  few  strokes  of  the  bill  suffice  to  indicate  the  state  of  the 
tree ;  and  Dr.  Richardson  concludes  his  observations  on 
this  species  by  remarking  that  if  the  bird  judges  that  it 
would  explore  the  intenor  in  vain,  it  instantly  quits  that 
tree  for  another. 

*  From  the  tall  trees  which  cast  their  g^ant  arms  over  all 
the  uncleared  river  lands  may  often  be  heard  his  loud, 
echoing,  and  incessant  cackle,  as  he  flies  restlessly  from 
tree  to  tree,  presaging  the  approach  of  rainy  weather. 
These  notes  resemble  ekerek  rek  rek  rek,  rekj  reky  rek, 
uttered  in  a  loud  cadence,  which  gradually  rises  and  falls. 
The  marks  of  his  industry  are  also  abundantly  visible  oiv 
the  decaying  trees,  which  he  probes  and  chisels  with  great 
dexterity,  stripping  off  wide  flakes  of  loosened  bark,  to 
come  at  the  burrowing  insects  which  chiefly  compose  his 
food.  In  whatever  engaged,  haste  and  wildness  seem  to 
govern  all  his  motions ;  and  by  dodging  and  flying  from 
place  to  place  as  soon  as  observed,  he  continues  to  escape 
every  appearance  of  danger.  Even  in  the  event  of  a  fatal 
wound,  he  still  struggles  with  unconquerable  resolution  to 
maintain  his  grasp  on  the  trunk  to  which  he  trusts  for  his 
safety,  to  the  very  instant  of  death.  When  caught  by  a 
disabling  wound,  he  still  holds  his  ground  against  a  tree, 
and  strikes  with  bitterness  the  suspicious  hand  which 
attempts  to  grasp  him,  and,  resolute  lor  his  native  liberty, 
rarely  submits  to  live  in  confinement.'  Nuttall  flirther 
states  that  this  species  is  without  much  foundation  charged 
at  limes  with  tasting  maize,  but  in  winter  he  observed 
the  bird  in  South  Carolina  occasionally  making  a  hearty 
repast  on  holly  and  similar  berries.. 

The  female  lays  about  six  snow-white  eggs  in  the  cavity 
of  a  tree.    Two  broods  are  said  to  be  produced  in  a  season. 

Ptciis  principalis. 

Description. — Black  with  a  gloss  of  green.  Fore  part 
of  the  head  black,  the  rest  of  the  crest  crimson,  with  some 
white  at  the  base.  A  stripe  of  white  proceeding  from  a 
little  below  the  eye,  down  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  along 
the  back  (where  the  two  are  about  an  inch  apart)  nearly 
to  the  rump.  Tail  black,  tapering  from  the  two  exterior 
feathers,  which  are  three  inches  Sorter  than  the  middle 
ones,  the  feathera  concave  below.  Legs  lead-colour.  Bill 
an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
ivor}',  and  channelled.  Tongue  also  white.  Iris  vivid 
yellow.  Length  about  twenty  inches ;  alar  extent  about 
thirty  inches.     (Nuttall.) 

This  is  the  Largest  White-bill  Woodpecker  of  Catesby ; 
Iiorv-bilU'd  JVooJpecker  and  Large  Log-Coek  of  tie 
Anglo-Americans. 


Geographical  Distribution, — ^Brudl,  Mexico,  fl 
em  States,  seldom  seen  to  the  north  of  Vir|;iina 
rarely  in  that  state. 

Habits,  Food,  ^. — Catesby  says  that  these  bin 
chiefly  on  ants,  wood-worms,  ana  other  insects*  n 
hew  out  of  rotten  trees.  Nature  having^  so  for 
bills,  that  in  an  hour  or  two  they  will  nise  a 
chips,  for  which  the  Spaniards  call  them  Cat 
He  adds  that  thdr  bills  are  much  valued  by  tl 
Indians,  who  make  coronets  of  them  for  their  p 
great  warriors  by  fixing  them  round  a  wreath, ' 
points  outward.  The  Northern  Indians,  he  telk 
none  of  these  birds  in  their  cold  country,  pure 
of  the  southern  people  at  the  price  of  two  and 
three  buck-skins  a  bill. 

Nuttall  states  that  it  is  a  constant  resident  in 
tries  where  it  is  found,  in  the  wanner  rnpons,  b 
the  rainy  season,  and  that  the  pair  are  believed  ti 
for  life.  '  More  vagrant,'  says  Nuttall  in  ooi 
*  and  independent  than  the  rest  of  his  fiunily,  b 
found  in  the  precincts  of  cultivi^ted  tracts ;  tbi 
his  dominion  is  the  lonely  forest,  amidst  tre 
great  est  magnitude.  Hii  reiterated  trumpeting  i 
what  similar  to  the  high  tones  of  the  clanonet  (j 
pait,  paU\  is  heard  soon  after  day,  and  until  a ; 
mg  hour,  echoing  loudly  firam  the  recesNS  oi 
C3rpre8s  swamps*  where  ne  dwells  in 
without  showing  any  impertiiient  or  i 

quit  his  native  solitsrv  abodes.    XJpoD  the  ^ 

moss-grown  arms  of  uus  coloaus  of  the  foraift»  i 
inacceinble  and  almost  ruinous  piles  of  monldi 
the  high  rattling  daxioa  and  repealed  strohi 
princely  Woodpecker  are  often  toe  only  son 
vibrate  through  and  communicate  an  air  of  IM 
dismal  wilds.  £Qs  stridulous  interrupted  eaO, 
industrious  blows,  may  often  be  heard  for  mon 
a  mile,  and  become  audible  at  various  £itne 
elevated  mechanic  raises  or  depresses  his  voie^ 
fla^  or  exerts  himself  in  bis  labcvious  empk^H 
retiring  habits^  loud  notes,  and  singular  occupatii 
scenes  so  nvsge  yet  majestic,  afford  witnsl  a 
scene  of  solemn  grandeur,  on  which  the  nind  c 
a  monoent  with  sublime  contemidation,  eonvu 
there  is  no  scene  in  nature  devoia  of  harmonioi 
tence.  Nor  is  the  performance  of  this  industriw 
less  remarkable  than  the  peals  of  his  sonorous  voi 
loud  choppings  of  his  powerful  bill.  He  is  soon  su 
with  strikm^  monuments  of  his  industr>' :  Uke  a 
penter  (a  nick-name  given  him  by  the 'Spaniard 
seen  surrounded  with  cart-loads  of  chips  and  bro 
of  bark,  which  rapidly  accumulate  round  the  roo 
tall  pine  and  cypress  where  he  has  been  a  few  h 
ployed ;  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  men,  felling  ti 
whole  morning,  would  scarcely  exceed  the  pile 
produced  in  quest  of  a  single  breakfast  upon  tha 
larvae  which  have  already,  perhaps,  succeeded  ind 
the  tree  preparatory  to  his  repast.  Many  thousi 
of  pine-trees  in  the  Southern  States  have  been  c 
in  a  single  season  by  the  insidious  attacks  of  insee 
in  the  dormant  state  are  not  larsrer  than  a  eraiii 
It  is  in  quest  of  these  enemies  of  the  most  impoi 
of  the  vecretable  creation  that  the  industrious  a 
fatigable  Woodpecker  exercises  his  peculiar  lak 
the  sound  and  healthy  tree  he  finds  nothing  whi 
him  for  food.* 

Wilson,  whose  'American  Ornithology'  is  k 
every  lover  of  the  subject  and  of  nature,' woundi 
these  birds.  His  narrative  is  painful.  The  Wo 
did  not  8ur>"ive  his  captivity  more  than  three  day 
which  he  manifested  an  unconquerable  spirit,  sni 
all  sustenance.  When  he  was  taken  he  utte 
almost  like  those  of  an  infiuit ;  and  no  sooner  m 
alone  for  an  hour,  than  he  so  worked,  that  he  aei 
a  way  through  the  wooden  house  in  which  he  wssi 
He  severe]]^  wounded  Wilson  whilst  the  natui 
sketching  him,  and  died  with  unabated  spirit 
conquerable  courage  most  probably  gave  the  1 
bill  of  the  bird  so  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  1 

The  four  or  five  white  eggs  are  generally  depoi 
hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  cypress  tree  at  a  eonsiderabJ 
at  which  both  the  male  and  £emale  have  lahoun 
large  and  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  incubatioD, 
some  two  or  more  feet  m  depth.    About  Urn  u 
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apitt  v4  Ihe  Botsth  Afucrican  Woodpecker*  v>^ 

L — Sfttiibr**   ^^ith    tiitlK   hr^n*   of  brown  ftnd 

loo  thtf  ]  '■)(  the  hftclc  And  nimpt 

i  colour  jis*  %  rormju;*  a  lar^t?  patch 

rhlte;  hil!  hincK\  ti  f^cy  bnotU  pencJlU'fl  with 

hi   ffT#y,   txiSfr*  thi!   lieiid ;  che*?k*   ntnly,   and 

tfiitiib;  ftjl  thi'  upfw*i'  part  ul"  Iht*  body,  wiii^m,  iuid 

r#  fTf^Al  »^nill»»  insilv  bmwn  harrpd  witJi  «inftll  whitihh 

'ft*  qtiill*  ATuldL'ti  yd  low,  and  Uicir  in- 

hmwn»  witli  .a  wmto  bovdtr  Dr  a  »mick' 

'     thi*  middle;  breiiAt,  iib- 

'  yf'iih  browji ;  coltJiir  uf 

*'  -  r  !^Htf  k  necimit'd 

jwti  Tail -lout  Wr> 

•*^i'^  ,,:.,,■  ,. i  Hlit*Ht  I'ulvmi^ 

te  twQ  i-xtcmnt  ami  tho  iwo  in- 

!  wtUi  ^luliKh  BintToiiR  biitids  ii|xm 

fVnlmu  nC  tb»^  tar»i  ^rvi-niHli ;   that  of  the? 

hiiu^  rtdd4»h.  Tt»l»vl  Itsngth  moru  thim«k!Vi»n 

-Tbe  woodi^  of  thu  prorinet  of  Conoopcion  tt 
~       t  Icitk'd  Quiny  iudiYidumb  upcm  Ihe  p«iun- 

call  tin*  Hni  nxm^nfy***^,  fi  i^atna  )ecn«i^lly 
be  Sjitrtmrd,^  to  tm*  \t  oc»d  pec kcrm,  both  iti 

krr»  ttpprnr  to  b4lTo.b«eB  found  in  AuatrsUm 
ill  6ri4  liJiMidii, 
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WOOn-HGF/W,  on*  of  the  nrtfiie^  fur  the  Rioff- 
Dove,    Coiumki    Palumbus.      [CoiL.T:MiiTt>»K,    v*>L  vii.,    pv 

\vnni> swALi.ow*^  -  -—    - *-  -^     ,  j  .,,.i^ 

or  Aytmli'i  In  JvitxIh  r  .f 

Vii'illut  :  Ocffpttrtt^    '  ...  J.      .  -  ,:.„^", 

linn*     Thw  ar*?   /  '<hrfk*'\  v\ 

Altbouifh   orniii  yv^ry   fr<*n'  '  uvicf*!! 

irc'iirric  (tniiR\  ArUimtm  tui*  llit?  pnority,  »tid4  m*^ji*»*n\i!r^ 
tJuvi*<r'ft  torm  had  bt«en  pi^-oceupied  to'tb'*ifi;iiai©  a  |»^<^n\ti 

Thu  gentiM  ban  be^u  ireTteralty  arrfttijfeil  anir»ni<  i\m 
Siftimj:3i  fvol  TKl.,  pp.  415»  410):  but  Mr,  G,  H»  Rmy, 
Mhikiusrh  be  phirr*  it  iindiT  thr  Di^nfnn<^^  mal(*f$  !bat 
«id>lftmity  the  fill  1 1  and  biHt  oftby  An/fif'{Hfu\ 

trtriffic  i'/ftifttrtrr*'—]UU  jfnuinnljy  nrr-lie't  ffi'Jtn  tbi? 
bufte,  wheri*  tt  tu  very  bnmd.  Cnhiiifn  tbick  and  uimvc^x, 
witbotd  any  rids^<^ ;  Ihr  ba*t*  dividing  the  fi-ontal  tVffcth^m 
and  tfiniievvbat  diJatt'd.  KidUfi  biiHtle*!.  Nt>*triU  wirl^ 
apart,  naked^  ismaU,  without  a  niflrnhmn^,  and  r»ti*rtH'd  in 
tht*  bill.  Feet  jhoi1,  itrunif;  Wingsvm'  kmi^  rtnd  poinlt^d; 
Ibe  liiiHl  quiSMun^M.    Tail  tdiuit.     fSwain>;fm.> 

GfiQgraphimi  DiaHnltitifm  (tj  the  G>«tf*,— India  ami 
Atisrtndia. 

INDIAN   WOOO  SWATXOWS?, 

lJfsenpiion,Sitii  mlber  iarpr  ibao  a  J^pftrrow,  and  in 
nbapp  iiinob  iiKirc  (donp\tiub  ITi^-at!,  wi'K  brrMt,  back* 
wiui^s,  and  tail  black.  (b*lly  and  uppt!r  part  oi'tht*  rump 
i*hitL%  Uad^r  part  of  t\^  winir»  (wbk'b  »t^  very  J-m-  :M>d 
rf»af^h  at  leJV^t  an  inch  bcyontl  tbi^  taill  fr^jy*     h>  :. 

coTucaJ,  mml  vt*ry  *tmnjj,  Hllsfbtly  curved  at  il^  ' 

hepi  t^lacik* 

This  w  1b<'  Lfinim  lmmorh*jfirhf>it  of  Omelm^  P^i^rfiiurhi 
Domtftiqutiifi*r  dm  Phiiijf^nneit  of  SotiiH-mt^  and  H'htifi* 
hrllii'd  Skrihr  of  T. at  ham. 

ilabiU.-nonn^mt  wlatts  that  tbw  bird  flmwilb  rapiditv, 
poiwne  tt*elf  m  the  air  like*  thi*  8 wallows.  It  i:«,  he  add*, 
ar»  encimy  to  the  crow  i  and  althoiij^h  miicii  imaJk'r.  tin? 
wood  Hwallow  i\of  only  darci  to  oppoA«  but  to  provoke 
biro.  Tbtf  combat  is  (oi\^  and  stubborn^  *omctjmr»  con- 
lijiwing  for  hatf  an  hour,  itad  tsondiidea  with  ttie  threat  of 
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the  crow.  Perhaps,  says  Sonnerat,  the  crow  despises  this 
too  feeble  enemy,  which  ,only  harasses  him,  and  avoids 
his  strokes  by  his  activity,' darting  away  and  returning  as 
lie  sees  his  opportunity. 

]\I.  Valenciennes  has  published  a  monograph  of  the 
species  in  the  Memoires  au  Mus.  (tome  vi.,  p.  20). 

Australian  Wood  Swallows. 

Mr.  Grould,  in  the  sixth  part  of  his  great  and  beautiful 
work  on  the  Birds  of  New  Holland,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, has  figured  and  described  no  less  than  six  species 
of  Artamus.  Of  these  we  select  M  ex&mples,  Artamus 
sordidus  and  Artamus  cinttreut, 

Artamiis  tordidus. 

D(}scription.^UeBd9  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  body 
fuliginous  grey;  wings  dark  bluish«black,  the  external 
edges  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  primaries  white ; 
tail  bluish-black,  all  the  feathers,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  largely  tipped  with  white ;  irides  dark  brown ;  bill 
blue,  with  a  black  tip ;  feet  nearly  lead  colour.  Sexes 
alike  in  colour,  but  the  female  rather  the  smallest 

Young  with  a  dirty»white  irregular  strijpe  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather  on  the  upper  parts,  and  mottled  with 
the  same  on  the  under  parts. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  whose  description  we 
have  above  given,  is  the  Sordid  Thrush^  Turdus  sordtdus 
of  Latham ;  Ocypterus  albovittatus  of  Cuvier,  Valenciennes, 
and  Gould's  Synopsis ;  Artamus  lineatus  of  Vieillot ;  Ar- 
tamus albovittatus  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield ;  Leptopteryx 
albovittata  of  Wagler ;  Be-wo-wen  of  the  Aborigines  of  the 
lowland  and  mountain  districts  of  Western  Ausii-alia-;  and 
fVorle  of  the  Aborigines  of  King  George's  Sound. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Mr.  Gould  states,  that  no 
species  of  the  Australian  Artami  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted possesses  so  wide  a  range  from  east  to  west  as 
Artamus  sordidtis ;  it  being  present  in  the  whole  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  as  well  as  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  The  extent  of  its  northern  range,  he  says, 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  beyond  the  cer- 
tainty that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  received  from  any  col- 
lection from  the  north  coast. 

HabitSy  Foody  ^'C. — The  same  observing  and  enterprising 
ornithologist  observes  that  it  may  be  rcf^arded  as  strictly 
migrator}'  in  Van  Diemcn's  liand,  where  it  arrives  in  Octo- 
ber, the  beginning  of  the  Australian  summer,  ai  J  after 
rearing  at  least  two  brootU  departs  again  northwards  in 
November.  On  the  continent,  he  remarks,  a  scattered 
lew  remain  throughout  the  year  in  all  the  localities  favour- 
able to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  the  number  being  regulated 
by  the  supply  of  the  necessary  insect-food.  The  specimens 
from  Swan  River,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales, 
present  no  difference,  he  tells  us,  either  in  size  or  colour ; 
but  those  from  Van  Diemen*s  Land  are  invariably  larger 
and  of  a  deeper  hue,  a  variety  which  Mr.  Gould  attributes 
to  the  superabundance  of  food  in  that  more  southern  and 
humid  climate. 

This  species  breeds  from  September  to  December,  and 
the  situation  of  the  nest  is  very  much  varied.  Mr.  Gould 
saw  one  placed  in  a  thickly  leaved  bough  near  the  ground, 
while  others  were  in  a  naked  fork,  on  the  side  of  the  bole 
of  a  tree,  in  a  niche  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  bark  having 
been  separated  from  the  trunk.  He  describes  the  nest  as 
rather  shallow,  of  a  rounded  form,  about  five  ini-hes  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  fine  twigs  neatly  lined  with 
fibrous  roots.  He  observed  that  the  nests  found  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  were  larger,  more  compact,  and  more  neatly 
formed  than  those  on  the  continent  of  Australia.  ITie 
eggs,  which  are  generally  four  in  number,  differ  in  the  diu- 
position  of  their  markings.  The  dull  white  of  the  ground- 
colour is  spotted  and  dashed  with  dark  umber-brown  ;  in 
some  Mr.  Gould  found  a  second  series  of  greyish  spots  a])- 
peaiing  as  if  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ^efl.  Me-  I 
dium  length  eleven  lines,  and  breadth  eight  lines.-  < 

But  the  general  habits  of  this  bird  are  so  interesting  and  i 
in  one  instance  so  very  peculiar,  that  we  shall  lay  them 
before  our  readers  in  Mr.  (Mould's  own  words : — 

'This  Wood  Swallow,  besides  being  the  commonest 
species  of  the  genus,  must,  1  think,  be  rendered  a  general 
favourite  with  the  Australians,  not  only  from  its  singular  and 
pleasing  actions,  but  by  its  often  taking  up  its  abode  and 
incubating  near  the  houses,  particularly  such  as  are  sur- 
rounded by  paddocks  and  open  pasture  lands  skirted  by 
large  trees.    It  was  in  such  situations  as  these  in  Van 
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Minding  the  paddock,  on  wkaA  m 
d,  like  starlings,  in  aearoh  oC  crin 
.    It  is  not  however  in  this  Mt  if 


Diemen's  Land,  at  the  commenennent  of  tpnog,  ti 
tint  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  species;  d 
then  very  numerous  on  all  the  cleared  estates  on  the  i 
side  of  the  Derwent,  about  eight  or  ten  beinf^  seen 
single  tree,  and  half  as  many  crowding  one  against  la 
on  the  same  dead  branch,  but  never  in  such  numbcn 
deserve  the  appellation  of  fiocks :  each  bird  appcai 
act  independently  of  the  other ;  each,  as  the  desire  to 
prompted  it,  sallying  forth  firom  the  branch  to  capl 
passing  insect,  or  to  soar  round  the  tree  and  idnra 
to  the  same  spot ;  on  alighting  it  repeatedly  throm  v 
closes  one  wing  at  a  time,  and  spreads  the  tul  M 
prior  to  settling.  At  other  times  a  few 
on  the  fence  surrounding  " 
quently  descended,  "* 
and  other  insects. 

Sarative  quiescence  that  this  graceftil  biid  is  ti|V9  i 
est  advantage ;  neither  it  it  that  Idnd  of  ezifliM 
its  form  is  especially  adapted ;  fbr  althou|^  Ito 
more  equally  suited  for  terrestiial,  ariioraal 
habits  than  that  of  any  other  species  I  hftve 
form  of  its  wing  at  onoe  points  out  tlM  air  i 
province ;  hence  it  is  that  when  engaged  in  _ 
insects  which  the  serene  and  waim  weather 
from  their  lurkinj^-places  among  the  foliagi  Is  ip 
higher  regions,  this  beantifol  ■peeies  In  these  aMv 
displays  its  (j^atest  beauty,  wmlesoaxiDg  above  iaa^ 
of  easy  positions,  with  white-tipped  tail  widslr  i 
Another  very  extraordinary  snd  singular  bafait  afll 
is  that  of  clustering  like  bees  on  the  dead  branch  sf  i 
this  feature  was  not  seen  by  me,  but  by  my  ssriitu 
Gilbert,  during  his  residence  at  Swan  River  ^and 
here  given  his  account  in  his  own  words.  "  The  g 
peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  this  bird  is  its  maaner  i 
pending  itself  in  perfect  clusters,  like  a  swarm  of  h 
few  birds  suspending  themselves  on  the  under  sid 
dead  branch,  while  others  of  the  flodc  attach  thca 
one  to  the  other,  in  such  numben  that  they  have  bt 
served  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  bushel  measure.* 
very  numerous  in  the  town  of  Perth  until  about  the  i 
of  April,  when  I  missed  it  suddenly,  nor  did  I  obe 
again  until  near  the  end  of  May,  wnen  I  saw  it  ineoi 
numbers  flying  in  company  with  the  common  8«t 
and  Martens  over  a  lake  about  ten  miles  north  of  the 
so  numerous  in  fact  were  they  that  they  darkeoe 
water  as  they  fiew  over  it.  Its  voice  greatly  refc 
that  of  the  Common  Swallow  in  character,  but  is 
more  harsh.' 


A  i  I.U.:  .  ■<  K  'TilUlu*.     (Cotild. ) 
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Ifrreat  demand  for  timber  during  the  last  war  has  fjrcatly 
thinned  them  of  their  finest  trees.  When  woods  were 
abundant  and  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  land,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  increase  or  preser\ation  of  the 
trees:  kings  and  lords  of  manors  readily  granted  to  their 
tenants  rights  of  commonage,  with  the  privilege  of  lopping 
the  branches,  always  supposing?  them  to  be  useless  dead 
wood.  The  consequence  of  this  is  still  to  be  seen  in  all 
old  forests,  especially  the  royal  forests,  which  never  were 
enclosed  or  protected.  The  fine  old  trees,  whose  a^e  can 
scarcely  be  guessed  at,  which  are  very  picturesaue  objects 
and  a  fit  study  for  the  landscape-painter,  have  all  evidently 
been  lopped,  at  some  time  or  other,  for  the  sake  of  the 
wood  for  fuel,  and  for  want  of  care  have  probably  never 
been  in  such  a  state  as  would  afltbrd  fine  timber  for  ship- 
building. Windsor  Forest,  which  has  only  been  inclosed 
since  1813,  affords  many  specimens  of  noble  trunks  now 
hollowed  out  by  time  and  the  admission  of  water  from 
above,  which  might  probably  still  be  sound  and  solid,  had 
they  been  duly  protected,  and  only  those  branches  care- 
fullV  cut  out  which  were  dead  and  showed  decay.  The  dates 
of  the  inclosures  of  different  parts  of  Windsor  Great  Park 
can  be  readily  discovered  by  observing  the  form  of  the 
oldest  trees.  In  many  extensive  woods  on  private  estates 
the  want  of  care  may  be  readily  seen  at  the  first  inspec- 
tion. Oak-woods  are  chiefly  found  in  stiff  clay  soils,  where 
the  water  is  apt  to  accumulate,  by  which  the  roots  are 
injured,  and  the  trees  decay  before  they  have  attained  their 
full  grov\1h.  The  water  should  be  carefully  let  off  by  open 
drains  and  ditches,  which  should  be  regularly  examined 
and  cleared  out  every  year  before  winter.  The  surface 
being  thus  kept  dry,  the  timber,  as  well  as  the  undenvood, 
will  grow  much  more  rapidly,  and  the  increased  value  of 
the  wood  will  amply  repay  the  outlay.  Cattle  should  be 
carefully  excluded  from  all  woods;  they  destroy  the 
young  shoots  by  cropping  them,  and  do  much  damage  to 
the  underwood.  At  the  time  when  acorns  and  beech-mast 
are  plentiful,  pigs  may  be  turned  in  without  danger ;  they 
will  turn  up  the  ground  in  search  of  their  food,  and  thus 
bury  beech-mast  and  acorns,  which  may  vegetate,  and  grow 
in  time  into  fine  trees ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  an  oak 
raised  from  an  acorn  is  always  hardier  and  better  rooted 
than  one  which  is  raised  in  a  nursery  and  transplanted  in 
tlic  woods  ;  and  the  same  maybe  said  of  beech  raised  from 
the  seed. 

The  sweet  chesnut  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  a 
wood,  provided  it  has  room  to  grow.  Its  timber,  when  of  a 
certain  age,  is  as  durable  as  oak,  and  the  shoots  which 
s])rinp:  up  from  the  old  tnmks  cut  down  give  the  most 
iisel'ul  and  profitable  coppice-wood.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected that  a  coppice  may  be  cut  advantageously  every 
tt'uth  year,  if  a  calculation  be  made  of  the  value  of  growing 
timber  after  many  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  under- 
wood, properly  managed,  pays  fully  as  well  as  the  timber. 
It  is  usual  to  tut  down  such  trees  as  begin  to  show  decay 
at  top,  when  the  coppice  is  cut ;  but  it  is  better  to  anticipate 
this  decay,  and  cut  them  when  they  have  ceased  to  increase 
from  year  to  year  as  much  as  the  interest  of  the  money  they 
would  sell  for  amounts  to.  For  example  :  Suppose  that  an 
oak  standing  measures  filW  cubic  feet,  and  with  top,  lop,  and 
l)ark,  and  may  be  worth  10?.  If  it  does  not  increase  above  two 
cubic  feet  in  a  year,  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  let  it  stand  : 
but  if,  by  cutting  down  others  which  interfere  with  the 
spread  of  its  branches,  its  growth  can  be  promoted,  it  may 
I)robably  increase  so  much  as  to  pay  a  good  interest  on  its 
value  ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  loss  to  cut  it.  There 
is  a  period  when  the  increase  of  the  wood  in  a  tree  is  a 
maximum,  and  this  depends  on  soil  and  situation.  The 
head  and  branches  contribute  much  to  the  growth  of  the 
tnmk  ;  and  unless  they  have  room  to  spread,  the  increase 
derived  from  the  action  of  the  leaves  must  be  checked.  On 
this  depends  the  practice  of  gradually  thinning  out  young 
woods  as  the  branches  spread,  the  object  beinc:  to  let  in  as 
much  air  as  is  necessary,  without  leaving  too  great  a  space 
between  the  head  of  one  tree  and  its  neighbours.  As  soon 
sis  tlie  branches  begin  to  approach  towards  those  of  another 
tree,  room  must  be  made,  by  cutting  out  those  trees  which 
appear  inferior  in  shape  or  in  health.  In  the  manatre- 
nient  of  young  plantations  [Planting],  it  is  a  question 
whetlier  it  is  more  profitable  to  cut  down  trees  at  the  age 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  and  replace  them  with  young 
plants,  or  to  1  .t  them  arrive  at  their  full  size,  which,  for 
oaks,  will  take  150  or  200  years.    The  calculation  is  made 


on  the  annual  increase  of  the  wood,  which  u  paid  1o  bi 
greatest  when  the  tree  is  about  thirty  yein  dd.  Itha 
been  often  supposed  that  the  slower  a  tree  gravi  tH 
stronger  the  wood  will  be ;  but  this  appeus  to  be  a  ■■• 
take.  Some  wood  taken  from  a  veiy  lapidly-ptmim  ok. 
and  some  from  one  which,  having  been  headed  down  »% 
pollard,  had  grown  slowly,  were  tried  by  the  actum  oft 
very  powerful  hydraulic-press*  and  the  wood  of  the  qok^ 
growm^  tree  was  found  to  resist  the  pressure  much  kofv 
before  it  was  broken  or  crushed.  ^ 

Although  it  is  generally  on  loils  unfit  for  cuhifilisi 
that  plantations  of  wood  are  made,  yet  there  arc  pnafe 
that,  on  a  deep  rich  soil  worth  2/.  an  acre  as  arable  laiis 
plantation  of  oidcs,  well  managed  for  fifty  or  sixty  nv^ 
will  pay  a  better  rent  than  if  it  had  been  coltivstcd  na 
farm.  On  such  land  it  is  usual  to  plant  oaks  in  the  hedft- 
rows,  where  the  trees,  having  room  both  for  their  bucha 
and  their  roots,  thrive  well  at  the  expense  oftte  fanwr. 
Most  old  farms  consist  of  small  inclosures  summM  witli 
trees,  chiefly  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  according  to  tbcaA;  sai 
the  landlord,  having  the  benefit  of  their  growth,  ody  a* 
them  when  fit  for  sale.  The  tenant  is  scarcely  avaittf 
the  annual  loss  he  suffers  from  the  shade  of  the  ttm,m 
well  as  the  exhaustion  of  his  manure  by  the  roots.  If  tk 
inclosures  are  of  the  extent  of  twentv  acres  or  more.tbv 
trees  here  and  there  in  the  hanks  will  not  do  much  hn; 
but  it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  all  i>artiestftb 
woods  and  plantations  were  entirely  separated  fm  lb 
arable  land.  A  few  single  trees  here  and  there  in  (H 
pastures  are  both  ornamental  and  useful  as  shelter  for  lb 
cattle ;  but  they  should  be  extirpated  in  all  aiabb  fieSdi 
Clumps  and  woods  may  be  made  picturesque  in  tb 
scenery,  whereas  a  couiitrv  consisting  of  small  incbBua 
•unrounded  with  trees  only  looks  like  an  immense  wootf 
when  seen  from  a  small  eminence. 

Pine-trees  of  full  size  have  been  transplanted  to  fim 
shelter  and  ornament  to  parks  and  pleasure-ground&i  Sr 
Joseph  Banks  made  some  experiments  in  his  grounds  MV 
Brentford,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  old  elm  trees  and  tii» 
planting  the  trunks  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  proportM 
between  the  head  and  the  roots,  in  the  expectation  of  Ibr 
growing  out,  but  it  failed  entirely ;  and  even  if  the  *ip» 
ment  had  succeeded,  the  trees  would  have  had  the  m» 
ance  of  pollards,  and  been  very  far  from  ornamental.  Sr 
James  Stewart  Monteith,  in  Scotland,  succeeded  bdterif 
retaining  the  head,  and  saving,  as  much  as  possible,  a)i  t^ 
fibres  of  the  roots ;  for  this  purpose  the  earth  was  cwisik 
taken  from  about  the  roots,  beginning  at  a  consideTtbh 
distance  from  the  stem  :  the  tap-roots,^  if  any,  were  !»<«■ 
sarily  cut  off,  but  all  the  horizontal  rootH  were  saved.  Tbi 
tree  was  taken  up  on  a  strong  carriage,  and  placed  up.'iritf 
on  the  spot  prepared  for  its  reception :  this  Kad  l)een  «i 
dug  and  pulverized,  and  the  surface-soil  or  turf  laid  iflfc 
If  the  soil  was  not  naturally  rich,  some  manure  wa«bf 
into  it.    If  this  was  done  sonie  months  before,  and  hsd  tb 
benefit  of  a  winter's  fallow,  the  success  was  more  ceitia 
The  tree  was  now  placed  upright,  taking   care  tint  t 
should  have  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  cardmd 
pomts  as  it  had  originally,  so  that  what  was  exposed  to  Ai 
north  before  should  be  so  still.    Tlie   roots  were  ibi 
spread  on  the  prepared  ground,  and  occasionally  ^€Vi 
down  with   hooked  sticks  driven  into  the   eround ;  fin* 
earth  was  then  spread  over  them  to  the  depth  of  :*«iror 
five  inches  or  more,  and  well  rolled  or  triHlden  down  en 
the  roots.    A  watering,  especially  with  diluted  unw  or 
drainings  from  dunghills,  served  to  settle  the  earth  iboiA 
the  roots ;  and  a  few  strong  ropes  tied  high  up  the  «tem  of 
the  tree,  and  fixed  to  strong  posts  in  the  ground  at  aatm 
(hstance  from  the  trunk,  so  as  to  prevent  the  effect  d 
strong  winds,  finished  the  operation  of  transplanting.  Tbt 
best  time  is  early  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  are  beginimf 
to  expand  and  when  showers  are  frequent.     Thus  larcc 
forest-trees  fifty  or  sixty  years  old  have  been  transplantei 
without  any  part  of  their  branches  dying  off;  and  a  psrk 
and  plantation  have  been  formed  in  one  season,  where  not  s 
tree  was  to  be  seen  before.    This  may  be  considered  si  s 
valuable  discovery  in  a  country  where  so  many  new  psfb 
and  pleasure-grounds  are  continually  formed. 

\S  ood  is  too  valuable  in  Britain  to  be  used  for  lueL  ei- 
cept  in  very  distant  and  woody  districts.  Coals  have  even- 
where  superseded  it ;  but  wherever  woods  are  cut  don 
and  especially  where  the  roots  are  grubbed  up,  they  ^w 
an  excellent  and  economical  fuel  for  the  poor,  or  to  im  u 
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[111  M  iVf  nctT  UUM   nk.: 

■  hk  'i-rirHiiijC   :- ,.,   .,,,.  ,„*.,.^.  ,  lii*H,.   IV*. «..  ,-^.'. 

if  gnfb!MDf;  tbem  tip  md  l^vel-    tlx  rr,)^  hundft 


w  o  o 

y  ft  noil  \f}  llm  Th»«my  (lii 


itU;  ami  iuci   ii  bt 

^u  flinf    itnli^*-*!   'f't?: 

[r3uc«  «iff  rvqciitvii  ' 

fl    .I'T   ..     til      Jt'tlkrf 


nf  lb«f  oTtr^n  fXMBtfaricinif, 


i^nnl 


^l  lo  th»  crop*  ncc4Miiry 
4blr  f^it*rl]t)Q  of 


J 


vT  :   hut  [ I w II n!  to  t hi'  j^r tw - 

ire- 

,1^1    f... 

^v»*r  or  aUi'  ■     •   , 

I'k.i   q(  \m  smcc'i^suf,.  U  wax  t^nu€t*Mj 

lor  a  loneiu'  t*Tni  than  thiit)'*oi»i?  y*tiir» 
pc^nmUing  hu^Mei^  is^y,  tc^  be  Irt  for 


>G©fl.  HL,  c«  rt7,  ftitirnrlrd  hy  3tl  Oi*f>.  IIL, 

ibwoner*  weri"  ---  :   i^H  to  uimiirt*  into  Iht* 
md  oombtion  <>f  the  vs  ^  ^,  wnti  Und  nn'eiute^ 

pij»|f  to  the  cmwn,  Lj  :  'Ai  Gcu,  UU  e.  142 
'd  by  iheSOOeo.  IIL,  c,  l^lu  »n  i^ftk't*  of  snirvi*jof- 
m  hm  Majk"j*tv's;  work*  »nd  ]>nt>hc  building*  whm 
but  t>tL»  iLntf  soniL*  otlieir  ijffivert  me  now  irvcor- 
ilh  tli&l  i>f  *  the*  t'oiiitnihMiot>i!>i  of  lier  ^UJL^nfy'o 
WiettA,  l«and  Rcv«'Tiii<r»t  Wcirkji  iwd  Building*  * 
,  e  V,  Jt.  IV  wha  tirrt  ctnumotily  caik'd  •  t)jti 
•''  /     '       lA^'  which   office   or 

Impu  to  the  xtittutt! 
»    ij*»  '  JTiiRTKit'ii  ;ini!  t'xseuded  by  2  Will*  IV.. 
IV ,,  0*  1 1'J  ;  and  3  &  4  WdL  IV.,  c.  m#  i. 
iatirf*,  vv  ho  :ir  ■  '-^  »-  rxceed  three  innnui- 
by  Mtfr-  \V»lbIV„e.  I,  »,  ]), 

maki*   5i  di^clna;  .^:   G  WilL  IV.,  c.  t!2, 

H ;  1 1  h  1  -<.■  ■  I u  nt t|  ioHD  e  rlv,  2  AV  i  i]  *  IV  ♦ ,  c ,  ] , 
li   httftifulty  wid  diligently  execute  thf 
ij>M{>iiciv   llirir  Mdaries  &re  Ejced  at  2tXK}/. 
the  cttauuiaii  or  !fijvt  ^mmittttioTii'r^  hi  id 
It  Qth^'T  two   0*>  fteo.  IV.,  c.  5(j,  a.  II;    2 
^  I,  »-  T).     Only  on<  of  tbem  ia  ^lluwed  lu  in*  w 
Hciime  of  Cammon*  {2  WilL  IV\,  c.  K  j**  11% 
mrv  T«ry  largtr.    Th«  whuk'  oi"  tiits  pp&KeK- 
advownonMV  nrvd  luTtd  rt?vcnuc«  of  the  crown 
Jfiriat^ti  fit*  G  1*0 .  IV.,  e.  r^(»,  »..  8),  und  xSi^o/- 
IV^  e.  112 :  :i  &  4  Wilt.  IV.,  c,  C9)  jifL' 
mtitit :   but  thu  pn 'peril/ th^tmn  M] 
«rowtl.     il  0-  /'•  Ri't>,,  :l'»2.'''  '  Thrv  :ire  re* 
%vef  tfi  ubftcr^if  '  'Hii^  of 

thcTrca^ufy  t'  thc^ir 

it^WmiV:,  c.  1,  I.  :: 

lb  Imvii  tUt;  jt^vvv^;  V4  iL^poiaUug  Afid 


52,  W  u 

'iliiT  iir»?  dediired  to  he  dxi?tj!^  ,  !   .. 

kpniEHibdity  Hj*  to  any  covt^tnuttji  or  contmrt^  lli«y  majr 

ttitrr  iiitr^  in  thHr  fjfficbl  rhanuctt'T  (Id.*  «-  17'. 

till'      ■                                    ..^  Hri^  jfijU'iJ'i'd  tu  br  inro^lH  tn 

tUt  Liffic't:  i\i   Liiml    lle\i.-uu*T  KccvrdJi'   arid    liir<''  ''j 

Gt»u.  I\'.,  c.  50,  K.  (i:i  ;  •I'Vliil-  IV.,  V.  I,  u^,  l#i,  i  ] 

*  y   be  <5tirlifi'   '    '       ' '..  t 
f.ra.  tV,,c.  . 


:tni];  .'JUi'unri 


•  ibitv 

nt;' 

b.. 


uTiaJt  to  p" ^   HI 

'■-..,  c.  5(),  ^.  I'J  ,  _.■■,  io 
la  cir^am  ca»pji,  ibi'  rent  '  fd,,  a.  IKij. 
■  ij»d*i  art*  to  bi- audited  by  th^  c5omtat*tm5i*fii 
iVjf  ^udiUTT^f  public  Accouribt,  nndt^r  thv  ^  Gi»ii.  Ill*,  i£.  Ii2 
(lOGt*o.  1V.»  *^,  50.,  ».  19). 

Th(f  icciivi^fs  ap|H>iii!i>d  by  Ihe  Comraiwaiioni*^  of  Wood* 
and  Forest  1  fnu»-t  hr.  Innd^yrvtyora  'Id.,  %.  HI)).  Tln»y 
ftix*  rt-tiyned  to  account  at  stated  period*  to  the  c!oiiisii#» 
Kjdfii^rH  (Id,,  s,  Hl)t  ftrtd  to  tmusmit  all  huun*  r^c<U¥ed 
tnonlhiy  m*  M);  Mid  Uiey  are  empoivered  la  dUtnuQ  for 
rt^nt  +«.  lK>v. 

NDtwith)itimdinf(  the  mimag^ement  of  the  crowti  laivl)j 
is*  thuti  v^^^tL^d  in  till!  Comniisstoneritand  thegenernl  powfT 
of  aHc nation  ban  been  takctn  from  Ihu  kin;^,  a  power  tn 
rcht*rvi*d  to  the  thrown  to  ^anl  BilcRfor  cburchtiH»ehapLd?i, 
aiiil  bmia)  (jround*,  not  t^\e*i^din(5  five  ftcic«  in  extent,  or 
liRXI/.  in  vixioe  <IU  Gun,  IV, »  c,  Sti,  »,  4Di;  and  by  I  &  2 
WdL  IV,»  c.  59,  »,  1,  ohiirchwardens  and  ovomvcn*  art* 
cmpowcr4?d,  with  thir  con*i?nt  of  the  I^rords  of  Uic  Tjcastury, 
to  mcloa*?  a  portion  not  tJicct?ding  11%  ^cmn  of  any  Ibruit 
or  wfi*tt^  landti  bt'longing  to  the  ctowut  lying  in  or  near 
their  pamh,  for  the  piiqjose  of  cultivatinf^  the  iaxn<;  l\ir 
tli^  iiit^  of  the  poor, 

Bei*ide4S  Ihit  general  control  over  the  crown  laoda,  certain 
powera  are  given  to  the  C^mmiisiotiefs  which  are  reltsrabJc 
to  this  tX€cution  of  the  Fori^st  Laws,  The  powen*  iind 
authorities  belonging  to  the  offices  of  wardens,  cmicf-juMtiee, 
and  juti1ic!eg  in  eyre  (which  wtire  aboliiihcd  ujion  the  k'md- 
nation  of  the  then  <>lti*ting  intcfe*tb  by  57  G**o*  IiL,e*8r/» 
arc  Y tested  in  \h^  Fititt  tfiimmissioticr  O^J  tJeo*  IV*,  «.  TjO, 
B,^> ;  find  the  comniii«*ionerM  ar«  also  t^mix^wcrcd  lo  make 
aompcnsation  to  partjcfa  for  old  ^rncioachtncnti  made  upon 
the  royal  forcat^  wbcr^j  they  havi*  b**cn  in  uainrcrruptrd 
ptj.'.      is-  ifT  ten  \i*H\yt  (Id**  a,  06:* 

i  rr*  ot  the  roy&l  fatcstti  arv  al*n  reipjired  to 

luu;..  ,.  -^-i  <"  all  uiilawlU!  incio?stircj»»  cncnjachmcnift, 

&.C .  i n  ^  I  j*  of  at t ii c h loc n t .  and  may  un po&v  fine* 

wpou  til  I .  fid,,  ».  ItXi),  who  may  however  be  mo* 

cn,M^;  ,1  ,1  ::!Mi>*t  by  the  ordinary  coume  of  Jaw  (»,  KI3),  The 
\rfi!r  ft  IV,  I uiiy  appoint  ri'jifai dcrnj  undcr-fora^tci'tt  and  other 
officctH  uf  ibc  Jbf*>J4l»  and  courts  (»,  lOl},  uid  may  inqnin? 
tiito  ihm  conduct,  &mi  %m  tkemioi'  n^ect  of  duty  {k  losi). 
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Other  penalties  may  be  recovered  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  (s.  104) ;  and  all  such  fines  and  penalties  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  expenses  relating  to  the  forests  (s.  105). 

As  to  the  general  revenue  arising  from  the  letting,  &c. 
of  the  crown  lands,  the  commissioners  are  directed  to  pay 
in  the  moneys  received  by  them,  to  a  proper  account  with 
the  Bank  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively  i^lO  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  50,  s.  117,  1 18)  and  the  chartered  banks  6i  Scotland 
(3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  69,  s.  17) ;  and  the  annual  income 
(after  certain  deductions)  is  to  be  carried  to  the  consoli- 
dated fund  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  113;  3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  69,  8.  16).  The  transfer  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  crown  lands  to  the  consolidated  fund  is  however  the 
subject  of  a  special  arrangement  between  the  crown  and 
the  subjects,  terminating  with  the  life  of  the  king  in 
whose  reign  it  is  made. 

The  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  contains  some  provisions  peculiar 
to  Ireland.  Leases,  grants,  &c.  of  any  of  the  small  branches 
of  the  royal  revenue  (s.  128),  and  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  chancellor  and  council  of  the  Duchy  of  i^ancaster 
(s.  130),  are  exempted  from  its  operation. 

The  real  property  of  the  crown  may  be  thus  claiisified : — 

1,  Honours,  manors,  and  hundreds,  not  in  lease. 

2,  Other  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  crown,  either  for 
the  personal  convenience  of  the  king  or  for  the  public 
service. 

3,  Forests,  chaces  and  wastes. 

4,  Lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  held  of  the 
crown  by  lease. 

5,  Fee-farm  rents,  issuing  out  of  lands,  tenements  and 
hereditaments,  held  of  the  crown  in  fee-simple. 

Of  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  it  would  be  impossible 
to  attempt  any  particular  enumeration ;  the  fourth  consisted, 
at  the  time  of  passing  the  statute  26  G«o.  III.,  c.  87  (a.d. 
1786\  of  about  1:^0  manors,  52,000  acres  of  land  in  culti- 
vation, 1800  houses  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  450 
houses  and  other  buildings  in  other  parts  of  England,  ex- 
clusive of  houses  demised  with  manors  or  forests. 

The  second  class  comprises  the  following  royal  palaces 
and  houses  : — Buckingham  Palace  ;  St.  James's  Palace  ; 
the  Pavilion  at  Brighton ;  Windsor  Castle  ;  the  palaces  of 
Hampton  Court,  Kensington,  and  Whitehall ;  the  King's 
House  at  Winchester ;  the  palace  of  Greenwich  (converted 
into  a  hospital  for  seamen);  Somerset  House  (used  as 

Sublic  offices) ;  the  palace  of  Westminster  (Westminster 
[all,  inciudins^  tlie  houses  of  parliament  and  courts  of 
law).  The  following  palaces  and  buildings  have  been 
nulled  down  and  their  sites  used  for  other  purposes: — 
Carlton  House  ;  the  Mews ;  Newmarket  Palace.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing parks  are  also  included  in  this  class:— j^t.  James's, 
Hyde,  Bagshot,  Bushey,  Greenwich,  Hampton  Court, 
Richmond,  and  Windsor. 

In  the  third  class  are  included  not  only  the  royal  forests 
which  have  preserved  their  ^i/ra  regalia,  but  several  nomi- 
nal forests  and  chaces,  waiTens,  wastes,  &c.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  real  forests: — In  Berks,  Surrey,  and  Wilts, 
Windsor  Forest ;  in  Essex,  Waltham  Forest ;  in  Glou- 
cestershire, the  Forest  of  Dean ;  in  Hampshire,  Bere  Forest, 
New  Forest  and  the  Forest  of  Woolmer  and  Aliceliolt ;  in 
Northamptonshire,  llockincfham.  Whittle  wood,  and  Salcey 
Forests;  in  Nottinjrhamshire,  Sherwood  Forest;  in  Ox- 
fordshire, Whichwood  Forest. 

There  has  arisen  incidentally  out  of  the  proper  duties  of 
the  department  of  Woods  and  Forests,  since  it  was  united 
with  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  important  office  of 
providing  for  the  people  public  walks  and  access  to  the 
national  buildings  and  collections.  The  duty  of  the  state 
in  this  respect  has  only  been  recognised  of  late  years,  and 
perhaps  we  owe  it  to  our  intercourse  with  the  Continent, 
and  especially  with  France,  that  it  has  been  at  all  acknow- 
ledged. It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  record  that 
twenty  years  ago  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Grardens 
were  the  only  public  places  of  recreation  open  to  the 
crowded  and  hard-worked  population  of  London;  since 
then,  beside  the  improvements  in  those  two  places,  and 
the  formation  of  new  streets  and  squares  in  those  parts  of  the 
metropolis  of  which  the  land  either  belongs  to  the  crown 
or  has  been  purchased  by  parliament  for  public  improve- 
ments, there  have  been  opened  the  large  gardens  of  St. 
James's  Park  and  the  Kegent\i  Pttrk ;  Primrose  Hill, 
at  the  north  of  the  Regenfto  Pferk,  and  a  large  piece  of 
land  at  the  north-east  end  of  London,  intended  to  be  laid 
out  as  *  Victoria  Park,*  have  been  purohoMd  for  the  public. 


The  palace  and  grounds  of  Hampton  Court  b 
repaired  and  adorned,  and  have  b«en  th^wn  c 
tuitouily  to  the  public,  and  the  collection  of  pic 
been  arranged  and  enlarged.  For  the  zeal  ; 
displayed  in  these  things,  the  nation  is  iodebt 
department  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

WOODSTOCK,  NE\V,  a  parliamentary  and 
borough  in  Oxfordshire,  62  miles  west-north-' 
London,  and  8  miles  north-west  from  OxfoxtL 
is  situated  on  rising  ground,  on  the  east  bank  oft 
a  stream  which  is  expanded  into  a  lake  in  EHenl 
The  town  is  in  the  parish  of  Woodstock  and  libe 
ford.  The  hamlet  of  Old  Jf'oodttock^  though  no 
in  the  municipal  borough,  may  be  considered  i 
a  TMirt  of  the  actual  town  of  New  Woodjitock. 

The  town  contains  many  good  atone  home 
streets  are  sufficiently  wide  and  well-paTed. 
hall  was  erected  about  1766,  at  the  euense  of  tl 
Marlborough,  after  a  design  by  Sir  Wflliam  On 
is  a  good  stone  building,  with  a  piazza  beneath  i 
used  as  a  market-place.  The  greater  part  of  t 
was  rebuilt  in  1785,  on  the  site  of  a  chantrjr  i 
King  John.  A  round-arched  Norman  doorway  i 
the  south  wall,  and  three  massy  antient  colomiu 
terior,  with  grotesque  heads  on  the  capitals,  sum 
arches.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  umted  witn  t 
bouring  parish  of  Bladon,  in  the  gift  of  the  diik* 
borough,  and  of  the  yearly  net  value  of  329/.  ' 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists  aiui 
Almshouses  for  six  poor  widows  vi'cre  erected  h 
the  expense  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  A  fi 
mar-scnool  was  founded  and  endowed,  in  ISSS,  Ig 
Comwell,  a  native  of  the  town. 

The  municipal  borough,  which  was  not  affedi 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  consists  of  a  mayor,  high 
recorder,  four  aldermen  (besides  the  mayor),  two  c 
lains,  town-clerk,  fifteen  capital  burgesses,  and  i 
finite  number  of  freemen.  The  constituency  is  idf 
The  titles  to  the  freedom  are  birth,  apprentiod 

g'fl  by  the  council.  The  borough  received  cfaul 
enrv  VI.,  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Chi 
and  James  XL,  but  the  last  charter  was  surrenden 
the  Revolution,  and  the  governing  charter  is  16  Ch 
(1665).  The  number  of  freemen  in  1835,  indudingti 
ciilors,  was  200.  The  population  of  the  borough* 

Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  Woodstock  letun 
members  to  parliament.  The  greatest  number  of 
who  had  polled  at  any  time  during  the  thirty  ye 
ceding  1832,  was  145.  By  the  Reform  Act  the 
mentary  bomidary  has  been  much  extended,  and, 
included  a  population  of  74(H.  It  now  returns  one 
to  parliament.  The  number  of  parliamentary  elc 
the  register  in  1839-40  was  369,  of  whom  316  i 
householders  and  53  freemen.  In  IBave  the  10 
holders  were  2U),  and  the  freemen  64,  in  ail  304. 

The  only  manufacture  of  importance  is  that  d 
it  is  said  to  have  declined  of  late  years  from  foie 
petition,  but  is  still  carried  on  to  a  consideratli 
paKly  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  but  chiefly  in 
rounding  villages.  The  present  population  of  1 
and  suburbs  is  about  1600.  The  population 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  was,  in  18 
There  has  been  httle  change  in  tne  number  of  in 
for  the  last  forty  yean. 

Blenheim  Park,  the  magnificent  domain  of  tk 
Marlborough,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  W 
[Blenheim  Park.] 

(Boundary  Reports;  Municipal  Report  * :  F 
Reiurns,  dh?.) 

WOODVILLB.  WILLIAM,  ivas  bom  at  Cod 
in  1752.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  a| 
and  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
graduated  in  1779.  After  studying  some  tm 
medical  schools  of  the  Continent,  he  returned  U 
mouth,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  fa 
sion.  He  continued  here  five  or  six  yean,  aad 
moved  to  London.  Here  he  was  appointed  pb 
the  Middlesex  Dispensary,  and  in  1792  he  wa 
physician  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital.  Havinv  j 
sideraUe  attention  to  the  plants  yieUingmadicMM 
lished,  in  1790,  a  large  work,  ia  fixir  quarto  voli 
titled  'Medical  BoUny,'  whieh  eonusted  af  a 
phitjsf  r^piwMitiag  medical  pkMila,  aa  ~ 
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In  ITt)?  h*?  published  *Aa  AeconnI  of  Rutn&n  U mm  and 
ot  biT  A  '■ '  -  ► :  -,  lat I'ly  do jKT  n  p  n+:ar  HLshopKi^rni  *» ,*  addf t?*wtHl 
to  Sir  '  I  r  Wrf*n,  limi  in  othi»f  rr^^nn't^  In- di^tin- 

^niHliL-.i  ,,;■..  .  ,i'  iv*  n  t'ollfctof  vt  inUtjiiitti^n.  lbs  prub'V 
sionitl  mn^ni  AppmrK  to  luivt'  bi'iui  proKpi'iniiH,  Hr  n&M 
**k^cti!d  I'ellow  uf  Ibt*  UoynJ  SfK-u-lv  nml  nr'  ihr  ("tilLv'-i-  iif 
Pbysiciaiis.  and  wa'^  a|>pi>intfd  :t«- 

sbam  Colleifi'*,     11*^  rr3^fi|i>iHl  in  ,nd 

Fri4.md  on  the  subji^ct  of  duiiill-pox.  l\U  tltaJik  ba|^p4;n«'d 
in  1728* 

WOOD' WREN,  th<»  nflnip  of  a  micT«1ory  waHikr  whiob 
viNits  m  in  the  upring"  and  dcpaHs  in  ^cpttmbLT. 

Mi\  YftjTi'll,  alter  tracing  th**  i^U*]}u  of  i4«i  hUlory  iw  a 
Hnlish  bird  thmngb  thi*  work*  of  W^lnt^  of  8i?Ibwrne,  I'eu- 
nanU  and  Monta^n^  obwervn^^i  1hat  tii*^  bird  is  now  very 
well  known,  ixnd  in  at  oner;  distinguiiilied  from  Ihr  Inii 
irr/rhduit^  or  Willow-Wmrbter*  wilh  wliicli  it  iJt  rno^t  likely 
to  bo  confiaioilrd,  by  the  broad  streak  over  tiiP  pye  and 
f^ar-roviTU  of  britjbt  «nlphnr-yellow»  by  tlie  pure  s^vcn 
colour  of  Uie  iipptT  partB  of  the  body,  rtnd  bv  ibe  deT»ealt* 
and  nn^nllied  ijvhite  uf  thr  bfUy  and  vmdtT  tjiilnJovcH*;* 

In  ftildition  to  thes*?  dialiaetiooH,  wbiL'K  Mr,  Varrdl 
ifbserveii,  on  eomparint,'  the  two  birdi*,  will  be  toimd  verr 
obviqiiJ!^  bo  points  ont  the  fael  that  Ihi!  wine:  "f  Ihr  Woo<f- 
WiirbU'r  lit  ni'wrly  liaJf  an  bieb  lon^^r  from  liu*  carpal 
joint  to  the  »*nd  of  the  qnill-featbeni  ttmn  that  r^i'  the? 
W ill ow- Wart)! er,  a!thoug:h  the  bir^J?i  themsctvess  dilft^r  but 
bttle  in  their  reapeetive  whole  lengths;  the  wintjii  of  the 
Wood-Warbler,  when  closed,  reaching  over  tjirft*-fo4irth» 
of  tbv  length  of  the  I  ail,  wMJe  tbos^j  uf  lb*  Willow* 
Warbler  reach  only  to  the  end  of  the  upper  tail-coverts;  or 
Ie*Mlhan  halfway  tilons^  the  tali-feathers.  The  two  birdii 
litrre  nam^d,  and  a  third  speciee*  the  Cbift^Jhatf,  so  called 
fwni  it»  peenliar  note,  are,  Mr.  Varrelt  remaiksk,  the  only 
Ifritish  *nrei*'K  includt*d  in  the  s^eimn  St/lvm  an  nt  prpiwnt 
re»iricted.  Tbi^ne,  lie  lilate^,  (liffnr  from  tlie  waiblcr*  jretie- 
rally  u\  the  ealour  of  their  plum^^^'e,  and  in  not  beioi; 
fiuit-catera.  Their  n4?»t^,  be  adds*  are  coTeivd  i^r  domtul 
ul  Ih^  top^  like  that  of  the  Dieeaa,  atal  the  Jit1l«*  bmlf* 
cri^tep  into  the  hollow  cband>er  ^\ilbin  by  d  Bmadl  round 
holu,  irutietitlly  left  in  the  ^ide* 
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The  Wood-Warbler  or  Wood-Wren  appears  to  be  the 
Sylvia  sylvicola  of  Pennant;  Motacuta  troehilia  of 
Bewick ;  Sylvia  sibilatrix  of  Bechstein ;  Curriica  sibiia- 
trix  of  Wood ;  Bee-fin  siffleur  of  Temminck ;  La  Fauvette 
aylvicole  of  Vieillot ;  Lui  verde  of  Savi ;  Griiner  Sanger 
of  Meyer ;  and  Sckwirrender,  Grosschniibliger^  und  Nor- 
discher  Laubvorel  of  Brehm. 

Geographical  Distribution. — A  Swedish  summer  visitor, 
but  rare  tnere,  as  it  is  in  northern  Europe  generally.  Of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Pro- 
vence, and  Italy,  in  the  summer.  England  and  Wales, 
but  not  recorded  in  Scotland  nor  identified  in  Ireland. 
Supposed  winter-quarters,  Egypt  and  Asia. 

Habits,  Foody  ^. — The  song,  if  song  it  may  be  called, 
of  this  species  is  to  be  heard  in  the  woodlands  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  spring,  and  dunng  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  accompanied  by  a  shivering  of  the  wings. 
Mr.  Yarrell  well-  describes  the  note  as  resembling  the  word 
twee,  sounded  very  long,  and  repeated  several  times  in 
succession,  at  first  but  slowly,  allervvards  much  quicker, 
and  as  accompanied,  wlien  about  to  conclude,  by  a  pecu- 
liar tremulous  motion  of  the  wings,  which  are  lowered  by 
the  fide.  A  lofty  elm  in  a  hedgerow  is  often,  he  observes 
with  equal  truth,  selected  as  the  singing  station,  and  the 
note  is  occasionally  uttered  while  the  bird  wings  its  way 
from  place  to  place. 

Insects  and  their  larvs  form  its  food,  which  is  captured 
both  on  the  wing  and  among  the  leaves  of  trees.  The 
oval  and  domed  nest  is  framed,  amid  the  herbage  on  the 
ground,  of  dry  grass,  leaves,  and  a  little  moss,  with  a  finer 
lining  of  grass  and  hairs,  but  no  feathers,  which  last  are 
present  in  the  nests  of  other  warblers  that  build  on  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  other  two  Sylvite 
noticed  above.  The  white  eggs,  most  thickly  speckled 
with  purple-red  and  ash,  arc  generally  six  in  number. 


Wood-Wren. 

WOODY  TISSUE.  [Tissuks,  Vkgetable.I 
WOOL,  AND  THE  WOOL  TRADE.  The  term* wool' 
is  now  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep.  Tne  distinction  between  wool  and  hair  is  more 
easily  understood  than  described.  When  the  wool  brought 
to  bear  in  the  comparison  is  that  of  sheep,  the  distinction 
is  tolerably  well  marked  ;  but  in  various  other  animals  it 
seems  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  *  hair '  or  •  wool '  be 
the  proper  appellation  for  the  external  covering ;  and  hence 
perhaps  the  reason  for  the  appropriation  of  the  term  *  wool ' 
principally  to  the  coating  of  the  sheep.  Wool  compared 
with  hair  is  generally  softer,  more  flexible,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  undergo  the  felting  process,  which  imparts  to  it 
so  much  value  in  manufactures.  Many  of  the  wilder  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  beaver,  the  racoon,  the  wild-cat,  and  the 
otter,  produce  both  hair  and  wool,  the  hair  forming  the 
long  and  conspicuous  outer  flbres,  and  the  shorter  fibres  of 


wool  lying  hidden  beneath.  The  soafi  of  Aa^ 
cyra,  of  Tibet,  and  of  Cashmere  yield  wooHv  ftbw 
beauty,  which  not  onlv  equal  those  of  the  i2 
greatly  surpass  them ;  Uiis  wool  however,  at  w< 
farther  on,  » too  costly  to  come  prominentljr  tdli 
tion  with  that  of  the  sheep. 

In  a  commercial  and  manufaeturinff  ydkiA  \ 
notice  of  wool  may  consistently  be  confined  to  t 
sheep ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  |[rowth  and  q 
sheep's  wool,  the  attempts  made  to  immoTe  it,  ti 
in  England  and  the  countries  abroaa  whenee 
cured,  and  the  process  of  shearing,  very  little  mi 
necessary  than  a  reference  to  the  article  Shkzi 
3G2].  The  history  of  wool  in  its  unmanu&eton 
regards  the  legislative  enactments  to  whieh^ 
modity  has  been  subjected,  fomu  howerer  a  dl 
ject,  and  is  fiiU  of  instruction  in  reference  1o  the 
of  commercial  economy.  It  enables  us  to  trae 
dual  growth  of  fust  opinions  on  such  nattee 
many  conflicts  by  which  these  changes  weie 
Wool  as  an  article  of  wealth  has  been  sinnilari 
to  these  contests ;  for  the  agriculturists  and  th« 
turers  for  ages  took  different  views  of  what  n 
reference  to  the  wool  trade  were  for  the  nationi 
measured  perhaps  by  what  thejr  deemed  Ihei 
terests.  Tne  reason  lies  in  this  circumstance,  th 
the  silk  and  cotton  manufacturers  work  npua 
brought  wholly  from  abroad,  the  woollen  nutt 
employs  materials  both  of  home  and  of  foreign 
and  as  this  applies  to  foreign  as  well  as  to  Engii 
facturers,  there  have  arisen  four  distinct  points  ui 
the  legislature  has  from  time  to  time  had  to  decidi 
free  exportation  of  British  wool ;  the  restridioo 
exportation ;  the  free  importation  of  foreign  wool; 
restrictions  on  such  importation.  The  reasoni  wl 
led  the  two  great  class  interests  to  take  oppootc 
the  question,  and  the  effects  which  that  oppoi 
had  on  the  wool  trade,  will  be  seen  from  the  i 
brief  details,  drawn  chiefly  from  Smith  {Memmi 
Biachoff  {History  of  fVool),  M'CulJoch  {Commm 
tionary  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
and  Porter  (Progress  of  the  Nation). 

In  the  time  of  Edward  L  a  duty  was  impoici 
exportation  of  British  wool ;  and  great  complii 
made  on  his  increasing  the  duty  in  1296  from  9Bi 
per  bag.  Lynn,  Newcastle,  Kmgston-upon-HuD 
Yannoiith,  fpswich,  Southampton,  Bristol,  snd 
were  appointed  ports  from  whence  wool  might  be 
and  at  which  customs*-officers  were  appointed  t( 
Ihe  dues.  When  the  king  had  terminated  soa 
wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  lowered 
from  40m.  to  half  a  mark  per  bag;  but  the  hirii' 
again  imposed  at  a  subsc(iuent  jH'riod.  In  1337 
of  the  fii-bt  enactment  for  prohibiting  the  expof 
British  wool.,  a  measure  coincident  \vith  the  itl 
Edward  III.  to  encourage  the  woollen  manufactup 
land.  Subsequently  the  same  king  obtained 
wool  as  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  I 
and  the  gross  absurdity  oi'liis  former  restrictions  ( 
be  better  shown  than  by  the  fact,  that  while  hec 
prohibited  the  export  of  British  wool,  he  seat 
quota  for  sale  abroad,  as  he  could  there  ohizin 
price  for  it  than  at  home.  Throughout  the  rtia 
his  reign  Edward  had  frequent  contests  with  the< 
and  tlie  merchants  respecting  his  grants  of  wooL 
payable  on  wool  sold,  and  the  prohibition  to  ex; 
the  contests  being  not  between  agriculturists  ai 
facturers,  but  between  the  kins:  on  one  side  ai 
subjects  on  the  other.  By  a  statute  of  27  Edw 
towns  of  Newcastle,  York,  Bristol,  IJncoln, 
Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  W inchest* 
Caermarthen,  Dublin,  Waterlbrd,  Cork,  and 
were  appointed  *  staples'  for  wool,  that  is,  plai 
alone  wool  could  be  sold ;  *  mayors  of  the  staple' 
pointed  to  seal  every  sack  of  wool  sold :  a  ciist 
of  half  a  mark  per  sack  was  charged  to  *  denizcr 
ten  shillings  a  sack  to  '  aliens  ;*  and  the  power  < 
ing  was  limited  to  ^  merchant  strangers,'  or  to  Hi 
merchants. 

During  the  reigns  of  Kichard  II.  and  Heny 

were  repeated  'subsidies' of  wool  to  the  king', 

from  towns  concerning  the  places  forthestuile,a 

j  in  the  customs'  duty,  and  licences  pintea  to  j 
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^ ,  but  hf  i)»e  Uixitf  f\ 
1%  U  ttiit  iimpJh'  Afiptir  to  bar* 

;  wool  ami  "hoi  •d#iibi'»  ibtmUl  i*ipi:»rt  il 

in  the  oe^t  Uirtv  nrsKm  1)i»  pnliry 

^~%tfi«  wmnM  l9  lui«0  Mnma  imtJu» 

>Q|r  ttciallffi  Hnann^tririi  in  Mx\g* 

lAm  oolite*  «f  tht  kinf.    In  I  Ito  rvlgn  of 

Dinni  of  KngtanC  flodlti^  Um  tt]«  ciT 

to  ladhmmmmmi  Imiili  «•  iili#<tp 

^  oiiacti  e^ftirtfi  fi4<  to  cimie  riwit  mmv- 

9# ;  Atni  tliii  fofty jitttmfM  hi*  iiLf  ti  m  tlie 

:  M|>  II  po^tiun  troihr  or  «pp' 

rlf*  L  HliI  tl .         ^       imshjbitioA  <^f 
rl«rcnif>iv|  <kn  t  -^iid  tdbxmu 

iactiirr}^  as  a  ^doroo  of  rrv^fOUii 

on,  iti  JUSCl,  lie  nifltiiUtkti 

rcntHctl ;  &n4  o^ uilorli  penuurlci, 

i  tp  1I(S&,  thu  tjqpon  ol  wool  w  119  fttfit;Llf 

I  of  (Jits  i- 

imiiitiHonoriJuc^  ,  till 


UdaeL'    The  wondM  nwntfnottuctR  viviB  pvHov- 

lk«iA«ut .  for  iher  ^ltut  n  notioci.  MlHlJftet  ooiHni  ^ 

ii\»C  i^Rl  tit)  oil  i^td  \Qt>Mt  comtitw  « 

wiifftljia  wool*  etji  Mncolmltitii ;  mod  tittt  if 

1|w«^isio  ' tt«  tmolbirr  enow  tf 

<™nP5»*w  r>«  ar  Urn  raMiitttJoiii 

miiiffl  Ihal  Ui5  kwii  ooiiritiicai  UA<m|d  bo  pimtl  tm  ml 
eqiiiJilir»  «  rn^rcb  bouollot,  fK^hil^Moci^  iu^  on  tlio 
Dolutmi  proiloce  ut  tftcti.  Oni*  tsfToct  of  IJiU  mmM  b«  to 
lofllitO  Um!  traiTxit  uf  v^i.ol  fnar.  ]?f3L*lax]iI  t<.  Tr»iUni^  :  and 
Hub  mftsutlbr'  ^  ^^ 

nnd  Mr.  Law  i^UuvNii  ^m  tngftjfftd 

to  defmil  lAitf  cAuoit  ill  o^limiiitfiL 

Mr.  Wtlbftfdrvo  tubw^uiESi'  ik  m  the 

bill,  bol  wUJiotjt  oniaeroii  ft  ^  ^n^^r  tC^ 

In  Ihi!  otialoiai!oi  of  inettiiMsj  jkiwrr  itTi  !/it<  ^Tm  ui  tli« 
En^lttli  wool-piyi««fl ;  Ami  ouotlirf  «l«ti   wm    inadit   ia 


irocil  ou;^it  not  to  be 


I  notrioliHl 

fiif  tlic  Jmnoit   ^  -. , 1.1.  *ii- 

;  llieir  nttib;   thn  the  coium  oi 

turn  ©f  WiKjIlcfi  ifoods  excited  Ir 
Iknitn  tni4e^;  iitrd  Thui»  \ttv  whi>i«  c^' 

;*?rf  rfl«Bir'7^nir'*f!,     Tor  nearly  n  cpfih 

•  ry  law  mn  t*ounter  tij  the  in- 

in^jly  cloiibtibl  whether  ctcti  fhc^ 

-  enumeratfrt!  a  vti!*l 
hwt  cpfitury,  of  the 

-'  —:'■'■%  to 

im  tn»h  gm* 

n«T«t  to  iil^Tii»ir  th»t  th&  nun-i^xpaTlatian  of 

*i  fiil«it]AtW«  Boettsurfji  tm  their  ptirL  The 

iiteolQiiag  okaiea  lelt  that  ih^sv  weru 

I  Hirown  into  tmtiifronUm  ;  ann  Ihctrc 

time  tJOmpliUTits  05  both  Bides.     For 

the  wool  let!  iiianulVK'kirt'm  f>rt**ei»ted  & 

*-         'I  Commons,  in  which  they  »tiited 

•mh  each  ^owct**  sheep  feeding 

hai  been  t1\e  antiettt  cijstom  tn  put 

and  oXUvr  jnnjiedifnts,  capable  of 

[jca   of  the  wenthff^  upon  some  con- 

i  fheep ;  bvit  of  I  alt  y  *ai  !i  \hty  hair*  in 

1  the  flepcc,  aa  v\  ©11  on  the  sheep  feed- 

I  in  incloHrd  ground**  with  such  excessive 

TrmrtitnEr  sinW,  in  order  to  Int-n^ase  il^  weight, 

'.tih  been  renderftd  uuiversa-Uy  dif* 

nnpfOi1ii<!tiv#.' 

I7&t  ttill  cf>nvej  a 
Ttclifj^  eoncf  mfng 

I  a  p«n«ia  jntig  »ulj!iemn?nt»  as  well  &» 
11  oiltL  Hit  pric«  01  wool  tKring  low, 
in  1jitilColT»hir«  o^d  t^tet' where,  tindt^r 
|reol  luidowitera ;  at  whidi  petiti^in^ 
%grf€d  t"  ikPiivinjT  '  f}mt  llritMh  wopJ 
•  and  th.  it  bfe  t^x- 

l»d/    lliiii     ^  'if<>  manii* 

It  tmd  C^me  tc»  r^»«>Jutit>ii*  Uiitl  '  the  exportu* 
^rMiltfi  !r»-  ntinnrri  to  the  trwlti  and  manufat* 
iianni^ctiir*'!-)*  ^ould   Ijr 
■  want  of  employment/ 
L  Wooileti  ffan  ou^ht  to 


IBOi,  by  Urn  iinpocitiiiii  uf  m 
li»|ioctfttioii  of  idl  iani^ 

COUfW  ■1lllS'1i<*<*d   iht".    I'liviii 

ll  iMd  kiii  I 

noetiiiify  tii  1 1 

tovmnk  the  a^  of  iktf^  lui  cm 

eomidiffmbk*    Ymrstftertprir  ti 
b¥  lHlM>it  r»M 
nijotii  Xt  b  pa 

\  uuri.*il  th«  dur 


M.  per  cwL  ciQ  Iho 
•  lattur  iDrftsttrtt  nC 

t-Aoe  u(  BtMlUh  wo«L 

m  fioitl  w«i  ioakpoRMbly 

I  cut  tJnd^  of  fOQibi,  ftod 

rtiparis  btcttoi 

*^r,  boinir 

01llf|liOU9- 

•iir,  nii^  ihiixcupim  pm* 

Mrrictilluiifti  niado  Insd-' 

J}ty  ol  Eficliab  mfmU  hf 

'  rm ;  btii  lh«f  tlill  Idfuna 

th4  nMfhfl  mlb  tbdoe 

'♦'^    f*olwiUwt»f»  h'»*'  **?<a 
Iv  tale  for 

Ujc  ^vcnuiMnt,  niid 
i  f"itrol  in  1813»  by 
tixut^  (he  dul^  III    t>^,  ;-  ■'.  per  <!Wrt,     Btli 

Ihiino*  «ili*firin(i  th<   '  i  «km«fvda  were 

miide ;   and    by  (be  yciir  if^ili   |  '  ift  » 

ctirjouii  anta^ontitm  which  mny  i  ^ 

'  '     ■■!i«llB»,  M.I:. 

I  .  .,     ;.v^.0ft%.    j  t,  R^'^t ;.........  ...^  :..., 

T)"  -  I  I'liorf*  and  eijjurl>^  rekte  only  to  wool  hi  it«  tin* 
tuanuLivLu id  htalc*  The  I^ndowncii  wiihod  to  keep  ftiif 
fopifn  wool,  thai  their  own  mif^hi  ciimm^nd  a  liiffhirr 
pno«  ;  and  at  I  be  %^nie  lime  wished  for  nn  iHirvstrieird 
rottipi  mafki't.  for  their  own  wool*  The  inanufiicturfiTA,  on 
tbtt^bur  hiind»  wi»lit«d  for  a  free  import  of  foreii;:n  wonU 
btcanno  it  was  Xw^^l  $id«ptfd  for  their  work  ;  nnd  til  lh# 
same  time  wtiJaed  to  prevent  tlie  export  of  Bntuli  wool,  am 
n  meaiiii  of  fDunopoh;riofC  woollen  mJinuiActnreA.  E««b 
pftjrty  ftfipiod  coBsjatently  witti  libenii  pohey  in  ofws  in- 
£timeet  but  dib played  the  narrow  »pinl  ol  moaopoty  tn  Iha 
other :  there  w^um  right  and  a  itronj^  on  taeh  maii^  u.  hb«rftl 
and  an  iliibrml ;  and  the  two  patliea  wfire  ao  far  itrtitj 
equaUy  mateht^d. 

In  tnoiit  of  the  aubjier|it^nt  moaauTef  takan  by  tha 
two  partis  tn  rpferenctf  tu  the  wool  trade,  tlie  pecra  and 
commoners  bi^longing  to  York«hir«  genemUV  took  tbo 
tnanufa€turera'  vii^w  of  thcr  qucation ;  while  thoii  in  tbo 
Ktirfip-rearing  aountifsa  took  tlie  oppaatto  view  ;  and  poti* 
liona  and  rf^tolutionn  were  powfd  forth  in  abundance  hf 
both  par tiait  In  IfsiHthe  caatter  was  hrouicbt  on  in  piLr^* 
liam^nt  by  the  a^^rieulturMfi,  and  loal  by  only  a  ymf  amaf) 
majonly  ;  but  in  th^  following  year  iheommtry  wta  ttlM 
by  ciirpriKe  \^  m  frovcmni^ni  piopoiitjcin,  which  waa  oaniiil 
by  a  lar^  majority^  to  increaae  tliie  iiaport  duty  oa  fo^i^igii 
wool  trnm  6*.  ed.  to  Utto.  pap  ewt.  Tbia  did  not  flul  to 
roujie  I  be  laanufsMJlurara,  who  were  soon  in  a  oondittoa  to 
ahow  that  tba  hi^h  duty  occaaiant^  a  cocud arable  d««li]|Pi 
in  the  ©itpoit  of  wool wn  gooda;  9^m*h  irhtlc  on  tha  mm 
hand,  the  Enf  liah  wooh  unmisa«l  with  furai^^^  mm  ua* 
fitted  for  ttif  prodticlion  of  ina  dolb,  io  on  tlva  oibar 
JiaT^il,  thf»  i?Ypeni¥>  of  \mn%  high  taxed  fotfi^  wool  [w^ 
ven^  hvm  corapating  auatriaii^ViUy  wltlt  laf^a 

The  <jepi««iod  itata  of  Iba  vfoolloii  trado,  partif  conae- 
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quent  on  this  impulitic  tax,  was  one  of  the  moving  causes 
10  the  disturbances  in  the  north  between  1819  and  1821 ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  goveinment  was  repeatedly 
directed  to  this  matter,  by  tlie  opposite  statements  of  dif- 
ferent parties.  An  attempt  was  made  in  parhament  to  get 
the  tax  repealed  in  1820,  but  without  success.  On  March 
13,  1821,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  made  an  announcement  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  reply  to  petitions  on  the  subject, 
which  is  important  as  being  perhaps  the  first  distinct 
authoritative  recognition  of  those  just  principles  which  had 
hitherto  been  neglected  by  both  parties.  Speaking  of  the 
manufacturers,  he  said,  *  It  had  originally  been  offered  to 
them,  before  the  enactment  of  the  new  duties,  that  if  they 
themselves  would  agree  to  a  free  export  of  wool,  then  go- 
vernment would  relinquish  the  duty  now  complained  of:' 
that  is,  that  the  government  would  adopt  a  libeml  system 
un  the  one  hand,  if  the  manufacturers  would  do  so  on  the 
other.  This  was  clearly  the  admission  of  an  important 
principle,  which,  if  acted  on  eailier,  would  have  wrought 
valuable  results.  But  the  woollen  manufacturers  would 
not  accept  the  repeal  of  the  tax  at  the  expense  of  what 
they  seemed  to  think  a  greater  evil — the  free  expoHation  of 
British  wool ;  and  consequently  the  attempt  fell  to  the 
ground.  Throughout  1822  and'  1823  repeated  meetings 
were  held,  speeches  made,  and  petitions  signed ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  llobinson  (now  earl  of  Ripon),  after 
alluding  to  the  peculiar  tinge  of  monopoly  shown  in  the 
arguments  of  both  parties,  proposed  to  admit  the  export  of 
Britibh  wool  at  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound,  and  tne  im- 
port of  foreign  wool  at  an  equal  duty — thus  showing  to 
both  parties  the  same  meed  of  fairness.  Neither  party 
.seemed  very  well  pleased  with  the  proposal,  but  ministers 
broucfht  it  before  parliament,  and  carried  it  into  a  law.  In 
tlie  following  year,  1825,  Mr.  Huskisson  earned  some  of 
his  measures,  which  still  further  opened  the  woollen  trade. 
Two  years  passed  over  pretty  quietly  ;  but  in  1828  the 
wool-growers  renewed  their  old  complaints,  and  asked  for 
the  re-imposition  of  the  export  duty  as  a  means  of  afford- 
ing to  them  higher  prices  for  their  wool.  The  House  of 
Lords  appointed  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  before  whom 
were  examined  witnesses  in  favour  respectively  of  all  the 
four  sub-parties  (for  the  manufacturers  were  otten  alluded 
to  as  being  divided  into  the  *  long-wool  interest  *  and  the 
*  short-wool  interest ;'  while  the  wool-growers  were  in 
some  cases  the  *  Merino  interest,*  and  in  others  the  *  South 
Down  interest').  The  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee appears  to  have  convinced  the  government  that  it 
would  be  wrong  policy  to  re-impose  the  import  duty  as  a 
protective  measure ;  and  there  has  not  since  then  been  any 
renewal  of  the  obnoxious  duties. 

Many  of  the  legislative  enactments  here  alluded  to  de- 
))end  evidently  on  some  peculiarity  in  foreign  wool  which 
fits  it  for  manufacture  ;  and  this  was  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1828, 
where  several  eminent  manufacturers  stated  that  they 
could  scarcely  find  a  sale  for  any  woollen  cloths  if  made 
wholly  of  English  wool.  Tliis  superiority  in  the  Merino 
wool  led  to  a  laudable  attempt  on  the  part  of  George  III. 
to  introduce  the  Merino  sheep  into  England.  He  pro- 
duced a  new  breed  by  crossing  the  Merino  with  English 
sheep,  and  tried  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  both. 
But  the  wool  never  attained  such  excellence  as  to  induce 
the  manufacturers  to  give  a  price  adequate  to  the  trouble 
of  rearing:  the  sheep,  and  alter  some  time  the  king  pre- 
sented his  flock  to  various  eminent  graziers.  In  Mr.  6is- 
choffs  *  History  of  WooF  there  are  letters  of  so  late  a  date 
as  1842,  fi-om  Lord  Western,  the  object  of  which  is  to  de- 
tail his  lordship's  proceedings  in  respect  to  some  Merino 
sheep  presented  to  him  by  George  III. :  by  crossing  Merino 
i-ams  with  long-wool  ewes,  a  breed  had  been  produced 
which  yields  a  good  carcass  for  the  market  and  a  good 
fleece  of  long  wool.  It  appears  however  that  the  produc- 
tion of  short  or  clothing  wool,  for  which  the  Merino  sheep 
in  its  natural  state  is  so  valuable,  has  not  been  a  proposed 
object  of  attainment  in  these  experiments. 

The  wool  of  the  goat  [Ancyra  ;  Cashmere  ;  Goat  ; 
Timet],  as  a  material  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  has 
been  an  object  of  some  attention  among  naturalists  and 
graziers.  In  the  articles  just  referred  to,  the  nature  of 
this  wool  and  the  nlaces  of  growth  are  mentioned ;  but 
it  IS  fitting  here  to  allude  to  an  attempt  made  to  naturalize 
m  England  the  animals  which  yield  this  beautiful  shawl- 
wool  :  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  Society  of  Arts  is  our  au- 


thority. About  the  year  1820  two  agenU  were  lei 
by  the  French  government  to  Tibet,  for  the  puip 
bringing  some  of  the  shawl-goats  to  Europe.  Aftet 
difficidties,  a  few  of  the  goats  reached  Paiia  in  182 
which  Mr.  Tower,  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  procun 
rams  and  two  ewes.  These  he  tended  carefully,  i 
1828  his  stock  increased  to  27,  and  in  1833  to  mor 
50.  Mr.  Tower  had  a  shawl  or  two  made  from  the 
but  the  quantity  yielded  by  each  animal  was  so  n 
to  render  the  attempt  a  failure  in  a  commercial  p 
view.  Since  then  attempts  have  been  made  to  oc 
the  Caslimere  with  the  Angora,  but  we  do  not  kmr 
what  result. 

A  few  statistical  details  may  now  be  g^ven  to  ihi 
nature  and  extent  of  the  wool-trade,  in  reneet  b 
British  and  to  foreign  produce.  These  will  be  d 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Biscnolfs  work,  which,  puUidi 
1B42,  brings  down  the  information  nearly  to  tnat  ps. 
In  the  year  1800  Mr.  Luccock  estimated  the  qnil 
wool  produced  in  England  and  Wales  thus : — 

Short  wool  .       202,737  packs 

Long  wool     .  .       131.71M      „ 

Skin  wool       .  .         58,705      „ 


393.236      „ 

Mr.  Hubbard's  estimate  for  1828  was — 

Short  wool     .  .       r2J),917  packs 

Long  wool      .  .       263,847      „ 

Skin  wool      .  .         69,405      „ 


463,169       „ 

a  pack  being  equal  to  240  lbs.  It  has  often  been  wm 
that  the  attempts  to  improve  the  qualify  of  Ei^ 
mutton  have  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  nne  wool 
increased  the  quantity  of  the  long  wool ;  and  this  m 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  numbers  here  given. 

Mr.   BischoiF  gives  a  table  to  show  the  quantili 
foreign  wool  imported  every  year  from  1741  to  IMI. 
we  will  condenso  to  a  quinquennial  form,  thus : — 

Foreign  Wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdm, 


ii». 

llM. 

Hi. 

1771 

1329,772 

1796 

4,510,534 

1821  9.770.1 

1776 

2,062,628 

1801 

7,371.774 

1826  43,7«; 

1781 

2,478,332 

1806 

7,333,993 

1831  3\JS^ 

1786 

1,554,637 

1811 

4,739,972  1 

1836  64,239j 

1791 

3,014,311 

1816  13,636,-^41 

1841  49.710; 

These  numbers  sufficiently  show  how  prone  Im 
woollen  manufacture  is,  when  left  to  itself,  to  deriw 
from  the  use  of  foreign  wool. 

All  the  finer  wools  used  to  be  brought  from  Spain; 
in  176^  the  elector  of  Saxony  imported  into  hisdomii 
a  few  Merino  sheep,  which  have  had  a  most  surpridu 
fluence  on  the  trade  in  wool.  Tlie  Saxony  Merinos,  iai 
of  degenerating,  improved  upon  their  ^>panish  proffeoi 
and  the  wool  afforded  by  them  has  almost  drives 
Spanish  wool  out  of  the  English  market.  This  nw 
shown  thus : — 

1800.  .  1810.  1820.  1* 

Wool  imported        ibt.  ihs.  hm.  u 

from  Spain  .  6,062,8^  5,952,407  3,r>36,229  1,361 
Wool   imported 

fromGrermany  412,394  778,835  5,113,442  21.8li 
From  which  it  appears  that  in  1800  the  in]]H)rtsof 
from  Spain  were  14  times  as  large  asi  from  Gem 
whereas  in  1840  those  from  Germany  were  17  tin 
large  as  those  from  Spain,  making  a  relati\c  incnm 
238  to  1  in  favour  of  Germany  in  forty  y^ars. 

Another  table  gives  the  proportions  imi)orteJ  froi 
different  countries  in  nine  successive  years ;  but  5 
these  are  so  small  in  amount  that  they  may  conveai 
be  grouped  together,  thus : — 

Bales  qf  Hool  imported  in 

ISn.  1834.  1S35.  1 

From  Germany  72,776  62,553  69,6.32  0 

„     Spain       .  20,714  13.999  8,582  2 

„     Australia.  14.948  16.279  19,762  2 

„    All  others  12,242  44^038  37,482  7\ 

1837-  1«W.  1K».  ItMO.  J 

From  Germany  53,359  79,320  6K.6K2  63,270  fiS 

,.    Spain      .  13,162  8.S77  11,730  6342  « 

„    Australia  33,318  32,200  39,106  414X23  U 

„    Allothera  66,735  6(V226  86,(M9  74,931  80^ 
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^^Im  HuwiSfH  are   crfjint-coluiired   and  are 

ff, M.-  ,.(  tf,,.  iiir*neht?s.     TJiP  wool  poiitained 

Ls  fe*    It  w  loivnd  in  Umn\ 

u^i  liim  imfVaduous  tictthen ;  a  jc'mted 
with  3  ovate,  acutt%  entife  It-aftet^;  flie 
the  tnb€  of  the  siJinicni  thickened  at  tbr 
rtire,  with  the.  tllnmt*nt»  l-aotbered,  ThU  plant 
BrajciK  Ut  the  provifice  of  Minajj  Novaa.  It 
flo%ven»  iriweninir  vciy  tike  to  ihoiie  of  tlie  jas* 
?h«rnei!  it*  nnmv.  The  wool-trees  may  be  grown  in 
^fiiry  wilti  heat.  The)^  may  be  propagated  hj  cut- 
liieh  will  root  f^c«ly  in  siind  under  a  hand-^Iasis, 
plants  \thich  are  prodticed  from  seeds  thrive  t*e§t. 
o  not  iTM tally  pro<5uce  thpir  beautiful  flowers  till 
*  Mt'  Wt:c  ydtc  in  th(^ir  native  count nes  ;  therefore  it 
L^xpect««l  they  iihouM  flower  in  thia  coaatry. 

.     . '  I '  r,  "'► 

^Ll>,  WOTTT),  or  WELD*  is  Ui<i  commtm  tiarae 

^OOL*  of  thff  ft|>et4«^a  of  Re^edth  a  genoi  of  plants 

^      thi?  natuml  order  Ilesedaceats  to  whicti  tJie 

nonelte   tM-lunif*.    llitf   l^enusi  Reseda^  Ironi 

&I1Z1  or  appea;*ei    because  it   in   apj>Ued  as  a 

Id  i»hrve  pain,  m  known  by  tbe  flowers  tkjs- 

^Atj»o»t  cnvyc'd  to  the  base  with  fouFi  five« 

nt*i ;  tbp  petftlw  are  clefl  and  ecjual  in 

ilJffmcnt*  of  the  calyx ;  the  capsule  i*  blad- 

>  m  liodt  at  the  top  when  ripe,  All  the  ^ipeciei^ 

I  llu*<  ;:i*rju:<  are  herboceons  or  itUj^htly  ahrtdiby 

wn  by  the  tiame  af^VooM  is  the 

A»  known  by  the  names  of  By  ens' 

Fellow  \V*f<^,  SLwi  Wild  Wtiad.     It  ban  lanceolate 

\HLrf^,  ffirnifthwl  with  a  tooth  ox\  each  wide  at  Ibe 

1     the  upper  petal  c|iiim|ueftd,  tbe 

,  the  lower  one^  bitid  ur  simple, 

^  rxu^v  uf  all  Europe  in  paj^tnres  fallow- 

-v  old  wall*,  and  wa*tc  places*     It  is  abttii- 

»;  iJnliiiii  ^ho-u  it  \a  ollifu  euJtivated.    'Fhi^ 
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a  djjrty  y cUww-brown. 

a  brown>  paiwiit^  intii  {iliyr. 

A  j;reeQ  dye  i*  m'*^^^':^^  by  dipping?  hlui?  Dhilli!i  in  11 
(If  coctii^n  L»f  wot*ld  A  lae  1%  ali»i  m«dt  fmtn  th*?  di^coc* 
tk*n  \^ith  alum,  prrripitiacd  by  caHjonat*.*  uf  *otia  or 
l>tjtjiw?ta*  Tbe  pitymenl  kninvn  hv  ttjr  mmw  •  -'  '  li 
prnk  iM  obtained  Crum  tbe  Keueda  htteuht.  lii 
nt'count  "I  ^^''-  ■11-1..  ,j  -  I'lt'ivaling  tbij*  plmM  i*  1  t 

D*jrV*    '  iry  f  ^  *  The    it*fdr*  ^ 

Tiiiually  -I ;      .  /   .1,  i>\T  Ibi'    L'L-ijnn<!  in  r 

d  b  ve^ry  pomroooiy  stown  ^  1 

tb*?  fliftt  oitHb  u  the  bt'3t»  I  ' 
projrrcw*  tb»  ftf^t  year,  ami  id  the  tiiliuwitvi^  ^1  , 

will  be  twice  I  he  %vit'  oii  thn^i-  >own  in  *pjinj^'.        < 

Ifownd  ha«  been  well  |»loiighi?d  iind  harniwud,  lh«  wevU 
nhould  1m •  iNtJwn  bioad-eiuit,  t>f  wbitb  i>n*:  ^Mon  in  miHii- 
eient  for  an  acrt**  Uidesa  liiis  i^raund  b  very  poor,  i1  will 
not  rffjiiiie  any  donp:.  Th*^  ht^f^t  nrcips  howirver  will  be 
Ihi?  rcstult  of  dnllrnp  and  cuRivivtinj^  lUt;  crnp  alune.  Tlie 
\.]n]h  may  be  a  Ibol  upart,  and  the  planf»  mix  niebe*  da^ 
liuice  in  tlu^  rowii,  Tb*.-  plant*  shaiild  be  kept  eieaj-  of 
wfeed*by  bodng.  When  »ced*  aie  retiiuied  a  small  por- 
tion should  be  It'fl,  Htauding  lor  thi»i  pnrpoHc  nnd  the 
plants  should  be  pulled  iw  the  accd*  ripn.  The  whola 
crop  mny  be  cleared  utf  before  Ibe  time  of  wowinir  wheat, 
which  h  tbe  bfsHt  crop  to  follow  dyerVwnobh  ITii*  crop 
i%  taken  by  puJIingrthe  entire  plant ;  mnm  ptiU  it  wh&t>  in 
flower,  otherB  puJl  it  earlier,  uut  the  last  appeai-s  tt*  bu 
the  best.  In  perfurniing  the  work  the  plants  are  dmwrt 
up  by  the  raots  in  t^maU  Fiandrnls*  and  aet  up  t^  '  "  r 
being  tied  with  one  of  the  stalk* ;  aometimes  ho 
become  swfEeiently  dry,  witliout  tjcin^  j^A  up,  b>  .  ■- 
These,  after  they  nave  been  cumpletely  dried»  are  tied  u| 
into  bnndlea,  and  sold  by  the  name  of  fVeid-conV 

lAnn^im  observed  wiln  regard  to  tbe  nodding  ppike*  ( 
yellow  flowers  posaesaed  by  the  woold,  that  Ltiey  followed 
the  course  of  the  sun  in  their  nulatioti»  and  that  they  evea^ 
did  this  when  the  sky  was  obscured  by  cloud*.    They  points 
to  the  ea^t  in  the  morning,  to  the  sauth  at  noim,  to 
west  in  the  eveniniTi  ^nd  to  tbe  north  at  nii;bt. 

(Don's  Miller ;   Burnett's  fMdUmM ;  Urc  «  Diciionanj  i 
Arts  and  Munufaeiures.) 

WOOLER.       [NtmTHllMMKKLAND  ] 

WOOLllOUSE,  JOHN  THOMAS,  an  Enj^lifth  giir^tonjl 
who  devoted  hi  ruse  If  principally  to  the  treat  nit  at  ofdi»*eRji««S 
of  the  eye.  For  thia  pnipos'e  he  travelled  tbroui^houtj 
Etirope^ajid  became  koown  to  the  principal  men  uf  wn-m-eC 
of  luu  htiy.  He  wi'ote  many  works  on  tbe  eyt?  and  it»  | 
dineasea,  Thej  are  alt  written  in  Fi-ench,  and  were  uub- 
li^bed  in  Pans,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  hav^i 
resided  in  France.  His  beiit  woik*i  are  \\\<  *  ('»t»b«^«i>< 
d'ln&trumena  pour  Ics  OpAmtioua  dc»  You\ 
8vn.  at  Puriii  in  1690,  and  hia  '  Experience'- 
Op  '.•  •  1 1  ^m u e 1 1  e *  ct  dc*  G u e n mu itn  « p«'  l-  1 1 1  e ^i  1 ».'  ^  r^  1  1 

prB  tv  Venx/    Tbti^i  la*t  book,  wbich  c out ninw  n'l 

goml  itLLi'uuiiL  of  the  variou»i  uperiitioua  performed  at  lhti»| 
time  it  wa»  written,  was  publiibcd  at  PariHw  ui  1711.     ^ht 
booki  arc  all  written  in  wi  inflated  »tylc»  and  were  ev** 
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dently  intended  to  advance  his  views  in  the  practice  of  his 
art.  He  wrote  against  Heister  on  the  seat  of  cataract,  in 
which  he  contended  that  it  was  not  in  the  crvstalhne  lens. 
There  is  at  present  in  the  libraiy  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London,  a  manuscript  work  by  Woolhouse,  entitled 
*  Traits  des  Maladies  de  I'CEil/  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
This  work  is  more  complete  than  his  other  works,  but  was 
never  published. 

{Biog,  Med, ;  Woolhoiise's  IVorhs^  at  College  of  Sur- 
geons.) 

WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  MANUFACTURES. 
The  manufactures  in  wool  and  in  worsted  are  so  closely 
connected,  in  reference  both  to  their  past  history  and  to 
the  industrial  arrangements  involved  in  them,  that  it  will 
be  convenient  to  treat  of  them  under  one  headhig.  Wools 
arc  divided  into  two  great  classes — clot/iing-tcooh  and 
combing'ivoolsy  or  short-wools  and  long-tcooh ;  and  the 
fabrics  woven  from  them  are  termed  woollens  or  worsteds 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  employed.  Clothing- 
wools  possess  in  high  perfection  that  peculiar  property 
which  enables  the  fibres  to  *  felt '  or  interlace  one  among 
another,  and  to  form  thereby  the  dense  compact  material 
?**  vhich  men's  garments  are  so  largely  made  in  this  coun- 
try [Hat,  p.  C4:  SiiEEP,  p.  336]  ;  whereas  combing-wools, 
though  long  in  fibre,  are  deficient  in  the  felting  property, 
and  are  therefore  employed  for  stuffs,  merinos,  hosiery,  and 
a  large  number  of  fabrics  which  do  not  undergo  the  felting 
or  fulling  process.  Tlie  manner  in  which  these  differences 
affect  the  routine  of  manufacture  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  of  the  textile  manufactures 
is  so  antient  as  that  of  wool.  Sheep  were  reared  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  use  of 
the  wool  for  clothing  was  soon  adopted.  If  a  mass  of 
woollen  fibres  be  pressed  firmly  together  in  a  flat  layer, 
the  fibres,  by  virtue  of  their  felting  property,  will  cohere 
into  a  continuous  sheet  even  without  the  process  of  weav- 
ing ;  and  this  property  could  not  fail  to  attract  notice.  The 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to  allude  to  the  use  of 
woollen  garments  are  well  known ;  and  we  have  indirect 
evidence  from  various  ouarters  to  show  the  prevalence  of 
a  similar  custom  in  the  East  generally,  in  early  times.  The 
spinning  of  the  fibres  was  most  probably  effected  by  the 
fingers;  while  the  thistle  or  teazle,  as  at  present,  was  used 
to  comb  out  the  fibres ;  the  dyeing  of  the  threads,  too,  it 
is  quite  evident,  was  well  understood  by  the  antients. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  of  a  domestic  character ;  but  yet  it  would  seem  that 
the  clothing  of  large  armies  must  nave  required  arrange- 
ments of  a  more  extensive  kind.  The  natives  of  India, 
after  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  that 
country,  made  shawl-cloths  of  exquisite  beauty,  consist- 
ing, aa'is  supposed,  of  short  wool  woven  without  felting; 
and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may  have  derived  some  of 
their  modes  of  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  Romans  of  both  sexes  wore 
woollen  garments  very  generally. 

Hie  decay  of  the  arts  consequent  on  the  irniption  of  the 
barbaiians  into  Rome  did  not  appear  to  have  extended  to 
this  manufacture:  woollen  clothing  was  still  made  in 
most  of  the  countries  where  the  Romans  had  established 
colonies  ;  and  there  are  indications  that  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  manufacture  became  the  occupation  of  a  particu- 
lar fraternity  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  wool  employed 
was  at  first  the  produce  of  their  own  countr}- ;  but  they 
afterwards  imported  wool  from  other  countries,  and  car- 
ried on  the  manufacture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  J-,ow 
Countries  became  in  a  great  measure  the  clothing  district 
for  Europe.  Spain  produced  cloth  for  herself,  and  acquired, 
about  the  thirteenth  century,  considerable  reputation  for 
the  beauty  of  the  fabrics  produced,  consequent,  we  may 
suppose,  on  the  fine  wool  which  the  Spanish  sheep  have 
for  centuries  produced.  The  Italians  and  French  entered 
upon  this  manufacture  at  a  later  period. 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  an  inundation 
which  occurred  in  the  Netherlands  drove  many  of  the 
clothiers  into  other  countries,  and  some  of  them  came 
to  England.  William  of  Malmesbury  says  that  the  king, 
glad  of  such  an  accession,  placed  these  Flemish  clothiers 
tirst  in  Carlisle  and  then  in  the  western  counties.  From 
that  time  the  mention  of  clothiers  is  frequent  in  the 
old  chronicles;  London,  Oxfoi-d,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon, 
York,  Nottingham,  and  Winchester,  being  enumerated  aa 
towns  wherein  the  manufacture  was  earned  on;  while  at 


10  ine  King  lor  ine  pnvueK*  oi  uujing  auu  avtunK^is 

8.  It  hat  been  stated  [Wool  amp  the  Wool  Tm^ 
the  kin^  frequentlj  had  oonnderablo  Teramua  %m 
ish  wool ;  and  this  cirommf  ance  led  to  the  owl- 


other  towns  there  were  eloth-dealen  who  paid  a 

duty  to  the  king  for  the  pnvile^  of  buying  and  itdHn^  dy*f 

cloUis.    r*  ■      "         •  -   •  — •  «».-_  i*^ 

that  the 
English 

ment  of  many  laws,  tending  to  the  axelusioa  of 
wool  and  the  use  of  English  wool  onl  y  in  our  mamfi 
Indeed  an  enumeration  of  all  the^  lawa.  Mimptaian  wtk 
commercial,  passed  by  our  early  kings  in  rt^eet  to  flki 
woollen  manufacture,  would,  be  as  remailEabla  i»r  ifei^ 
tent  as  for  the  absurdity  of  the  laws  thomaalToa.  TW  a> 
elusion  of  Spanish  wool  Arom  KngUah  broad-olelh;  thi 
limitation  of  the  width  of  broad-c^h  to  twojuds;  Ik 
determination  of  the  width  of  striped  cloth  nedt  it 
Bristol ;  the  appointment  of  towns  wheroalonaokAhearii 
be  bought  and  sold;  the  appointnient  of  the  dkt  sf 
king's  Aulnager^  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  tiw  doU> 
markets,  and  measure  all  the  cloth  sold«  to  aae  that  (hot 
was  no  deficiency  of  length,  and  who  received  a  IIr  (br 
every  piece  of  cloth  to  which  he  attached  fab  Milittii 
prohibition  to  export  woollen  clothe  until  they  hid  Km 
fulled ;  the  granting  of  permission  to  make  certua  cmm 
kinds  of  cloui  three-(|uarters  of  a  yard  in  width ;  thilbBi| 
of  a  leaden  sed  to  pieces  of  cloth  wrought  in  Londoe  m 
the  suburbs -these  are  some  of  the  laws  by  which  the  p- 
vemment  tried  or  hoped  to  reeulate  the  manufactuic ;  ad 
they  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  chanctB 
of  others. 

Edward  III.  brought  about  a  great  extension  of  thi 
manufacture  by  inviting  over  some  skilful  weaven  ftia 
the  Netherlands.  Fuller,  in  his  *  Church  History,'  p%m% 
veiT  quaint  account  of  the  matter.  English  wool  w«nil 
to  be  worked  up  more  successfully  in  the  Netheriandstta 
in  England ;  and  Edward  thought  that  by  getting  onr 
some  of  the  Flemings  to  this  country,  he  cmdd  'm 
the  native  manufacture.  This  seems  to  have  been 
and  the  following  distribution  of  the  manufactm, 
quent  on  this  immigration,  shows  how  widely  this  ' 
of  industry  became  spread — Norfolk,  fnstians ; 
baise ;  Essex,  says  and  serges ;  Kent,  broad-doth ;  Dcf€^ 
kerseys;  Gloucestershire,  cloth;  Worcestershire  doiki 
Wales,  friezes;  Westmoreland,  oloth;  Yorluhirc,  eblk; 
Somersetshire,  serges ;  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  fkmn 
cloth. 

For  several  reigns  subsequent  to  that  of  Edward  III.  tie 
woollen   cloths  made  in  England  appear  to   have  ten 
chiefly  of  a  coarse  cjuality ;  the  majority  of  the 
turers  directing  their  attention  chiefly  to  wonted  fi 
while  the  finer  broad-cloths  were  imported  from  BcabsiL 
a  proof  that  the  exertions  of  Edward,  though  succem 
in  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  manufacture,  were  not  loii 
respect  to  quality.     By  the  reign  of  Henn-  VIII.  the  » 
ports  of  English  cloths  became  very  large,' insomndi  d^ 
when,  through  fbreign  wars,  the  markets  of  Spain  aadtki 
Netherlands  were  closed  to  the  English,  great  compUh 
arose  among  the  manuikcfurers,  w-ho  could  not  stD  tki 
cloth  which  they  sent  to  Blackwell  Hall,  a  kind  of  Qolk 
Hall  whence  London  dealers  and  merchuita  were  suiipliidi 
About  this  time  the  manufacture  in  the  counties  of  So— 
set,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  and  Worcester  was  limited  to  e^ 
porate  towns ;  and  the  most  absurd  laws  were  paiicd  to 
confine  it  to  those  favoured  spots ;  but  during  the  rocn  of 
Elizabeth,  owing  partly  to  many  of  these  restrictioniMaift 
removed,  and  partly  to  the  immigration  into  ffngliad  ei 
many  weavers  driven  fVom  the  Netherlands  by  the  pcnecO' 
tions  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  considend)le  advance  waiandt 
in  the  English  manufacture.    In  the  following  ivign  thi 
English  dyers  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  law  prohibitiag  thi 
export  of  cloth  in  the  white  or  undyed  state,  under  the  «a- 
pectation  that  they  would  be  gainers  thereby ;  hnU  Ubi 
many  other  monopohes,  it  defeated  its  own  aim ;  the  IKitch 
and  Germans  refused  to  buy  Englisli  cloth  in  the  dpi 
state,  and  thus  the  exports  fell  so  enormously  that  dyenes 
well  as  manufacturers  lost  by  the  impolitic  prohibition. 

During  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  a  narrow  policy  t\mai 
ruined  the  manufacture.  At  one  time  there  was  an  a^ 
tempt  to  get  all  Spanish  wool  brought  to  thin  counti}',  ani 
to  no  other  countnes:  at  another  tine  the  ezportatioi 
of  English  wool,  of  fullers'-earth,  and  other  materiakrf 
manufacture,  was  prohibited ;  English  clothiers  refund  li 
receive  Flemings  among  them,  from  a  fMing  of  jeaJoovj 
the  London  merchants  procured  an  act  'prohioitMff  al 
foreignen  from  buying  and  selling;*  and   mu^mkm 
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SlubbiDg-BUly  or  MmLUm. 


Spindle  receives  a  soft  card  or  slubbing,  which  comes 
through  beneath  a  wooden  roller  C  C,  at  one  end  of  the 
ftame.  A  child  is  employed  here,  who  brings  the  card- 
intcs  from  the  card-engine,  and  places  them  upon  an  in- 
clined cloth  between  B  and  C.  These  cardmgs,  being 
drawn  beneath  the  roller,  are  then  caught  between  two 
rails  at  G,  and  there  held  fast.  The  wire  7,  the  lever  6, 
and  the  wheel  5,  are  all  concerned  in  the  loosening  of  the 
carding  from  the  raits  at  a  particular  period  in  the  opera- 
tion. The  movement  then  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Har- 
greave's  spinning-jenny ;  a  small  portion  of  each  carding 
is  allowea  to  pass  between  the  rails  or  clasp ;  and  this 
portion  is  then  drawn  out  or  elongated  to  the  state  of  a 
thread  by  the  recession  of  the  carriage  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  frame.  Meanwhile  the  spindles  have  been 
kept  in  motion,  by  which  a  slight  twist  is  imparted  to  the 
thread  or  slubbing.  The  faller-wire  8,  and  the  rail  4, 
assist  in  regulating  the  winding  of  the  thread  uniformly  on 
the  spindles.  The  process  then  is  thus  conducted  :  a  child, 
called  a  *piecener,*  takes  the  cardings  from  the  carding- 
machine,  and  lays  them  on  the  inclined  apron ;  they  are 
thence  carried  up  beneath  the  roller  and  between  the 
clasp,  and  the  workman  or  'slubber,'  by  managing  his 
moveable  carriage  with  one  hand,  and  the  wheel  which 
turns  the  spindles  with  the  other,  elongates  the  *  carding' 
into  *  slubbing,'  and  winds  it  on  the  spindles.  The 
piecencrs  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  slubber;  and 
8«me  years  ago  great  cruelty  was  said  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  children  by  the  workmen  for  any  neglect  of  their  duty ; 
but  the  inspectorship  of  factories  has  removed  such 
sources  of  discredit  to  the  factory  system. 

In  the  spinning  of  the  wool,  which  follows  the  slubbing, 
the  kind  of  machines  employed  and  the  general  character 
of  the  processes  are  so  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  that  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  Cotton- 
Spinnino  and  Spinning  for  details. 

The  process  next  following  that  of  spinning  is  weaving ^ 
by  which  the  yam  is  worked  up  into  a  textile  fabric.  If  it 
be  a  plain  cloth,  the  loom  employed  is  very  simple  in  its 
arrangements ;  if  it  be  a  twill  or  an  ornamental  fabric,  the 
loom  IS  somewhat  more  complex ;  but  the  general  arrange- 
ments will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  a  reference  to 
Weaving.  Hitherto  woollen  cloths  have  been  principally 
woven  by  hand- weavers ;  but  the  power-loom  is  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  applied  to  this  purpose.  Some 
of  the  cloths  are  woven  as  broad  as  twelve-<iuarters,  to 
allow  not  only  for  the  shrinkage  occasioned  in  the  sub- 
seciuent  process  of  fulling,  but  for  an  edging  or  *  list,'  made 
either  of  goats'  hair  or  of  coarse  yarn,  mto  which  the 
tenter-hoofi  are  thnist  in  the  process  of  tentertng. 

As  the  wool  has  been  dressed  with  oil  before  spinning,  and 
with  size  before  weaving,  it  becomeB  necessary  to  cleanse 
it  from  these  impurities  immediately  after  tne  weaving.  I 


Tliis  is  the  object  of  a  second  scouring  procesx,  in  \ 
the  cloth  is  beaten  with  wooden  mallets  in  a  kind  oi'tr 
or  mill ;  soap  and  water  being  let  in  upon  it  first  tnd 
clear  water.  Being  then  carried  to  the  dryine-nw 
the  tenter-ground,  it  is  stretched  out  by  means  of  bool 
rails,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  smooth  and  extended  i 
It  is  then  taken  into  a  room  and  exanained  by  *lia 
who  pick  out  all  irregular  threads,  hairs,  or  <nrL  i 
this  it  is  ready  for  the  important  process  of  fiS^ 
felting^  which  imparts  to  woollen  goods  that  pecnfaa 
surface  whereby  tney  are  distinguiuied  from  all  ollM 
lar^e  mass  of  cloth  folded  into  many  plies  is  pot  i* 
fulling-mill,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  long-eorfi 
action  of  two  heavy  wooden  mallets  or  stocks.  Sopa 
cloth  has  four  fullings  of  three  hours  each,  a  thick  wi 
of  soap  being  spread  between  each  layer  of  cWhe 
time.  During  the  violent  percussions  which  thet 
thus  receives  for  twelve  hours,  the  fibres,  bein?  it  r 
stroke  strongly  impelled  together,  and  driven  iato 
closest  possible  contact,  at  length  hook  into  etch  rtfci 
means  of  the  little  serrations  on  their  surfaces,  unlil 
become  firmly  and  inextricably  united  ;  each  thrtid, 
of  the  warp  and  weft,  being  so  compacted  with  thou 
are  contiguous  to  it,  that  the  whole  seems  formed  irti 
substance,  not  liable,  like  other  woven  goods,  to  m 
when  cut  with  the  scissors.  This  compacting  proci 
the  cloth  manufacture  is  effected  by  beating,  and  in 
'fullimr;'  in  the  hat-manufacture  it  is  effected  byi* 
and  rolling,  and  is  called  *  felting ;'  but  the  two  are  c 
analogous  in  principle.  This  process  thickens  thi 
remarkably,  but  diminishes  it  both  in  length  and  b 
nearly  one  half.* 

In  the  fulled  state  the  cloth  presents  a  woolly  tn^ 
appearance,  to  improve  which  it  goes  through  tl 
cesses  of  teazling  or  raising,  and  shearing  or  i 
the  object  of  the  first  being  to  raise  the  ends  of  U 
above  the  surface,  and  of  the  second  to  cut  them 
uniform  level.  The  raising  of  the  fibres  is  eff« 
thistle-heads,  teazling-cards,  or  wire  brushes.  Tei 
the  seed-pods  of  the  dipsacus  fuUonum  [Tkazli] 
small  hooked  points  on  their  surfaces;  and  tfi 
formerly  used  in  the  cloth  manufacture  thus : — a  ni 
these  were  put  into  a  small  frame  with  handles, 
form  a  kina  of  curry-comb ;  and  this  was  worked 
men  over  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  which  was  so 
horizontally,  the  direction  of  working  being  fint 
with  the  warp,  and  then  parallel  with  the  weft-  I 
trouble  requured  to  clean  the  barbs  of  the  teas] 

•  AttempU  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  tiroiae*  a  d 
nmrnts  by  the  nroc«M  of  felting  only,  withoal  lb*  aM  oC  ■i»<li 
jmt  ctrenKth  in  the  felt  of  a  hat  (eimUariy  |wodaee4)  «0«U  «M 
well  for  iuch  attempts.  But  hitherto  tha 
•oeh  as  Id  render  the  vff«|«et  eommcRlally 
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}itv\  €cc^  *<*t  in  mtJlion  by  madiinny^  im» 
Mhf  errcutnr  ciitltm  attacbt^d  !o  it  Uipoiti*h 
\  «f  f/.  It  ift  i'a*v  to  %^i'  tbat^  wbethiT 
L!  .r\4f  over  tbe  eJoUi,  or  thi?  cbtb  trn* 

,  fvury  pad  of  Iht?  liliruti* 
Iv  tfiL*  >is*int?  way  liy  the 

li-L^-i    HM-.J   till*  tit J.kH'Utlcf*, 

betui  itiiwd   HfiiJ    ntienrt'd  (tvbicb 

tv.i)    fii     thrii'L'    1iitu'-,    ti.>r    «;iii[i'i  ti  iM" 
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A  lew  reinarlu  mijfht   hi^ie  bi»  made  i»o  Um  dilTervnfc 

Uinth  of  jcc*cmJ»*  tsoming  uadiT  llu*  dttnuminatinn  of  *  wooll4!ft 
mnouratjT'uTt'n  j'  luitil  Will  Ij«  itouvi?ajt«at  (ir*t  to  tioUce  thi 
€b*t:f 

FljOCE!lt*tK$  or  Tilt  WoittTttD  MA?nfFACTtJll«. 

Tlw&  Itamt.  wool*  fnr  wumtMil  fabriri*,,  not  r^ipilrmi;  lo  tin- 
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but  Ibf)'  iLTo  Hubject  iu  tik 
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All 

-  miol*, 

m  Hi^t  to  twt*lvtjiQiil>c» 
i4jr  eoarse  worried  ^MnJa, 
n  intjbes,  being   UHud  for 


Afk-r  Ihc'   woul  b:i 
frt>tn  the  adhering  gjN 
CHiried  to  a  maubinc 
af  *ptkcd  rolbirs,  by  (tu' 


:i  s3,  wimhed,  and  teoiirfld 
,  .,;  i,-,|  iij  H  ^["Mti.-!  '-. i.HTii,  it  in 
'-■>i  :l  ■  j..;-u;.r',-,'  ■  ,  :i  ptiir 

lnHj  i^r '.vlurl'j  tilt  '.'unsed* 

bt'psiratcd,  and  the  flbrcs «lraij^btii»cd,  prepaiatory  to  tin* 
process  of  *  combing/  In  harid-iiombini^,  vvbivJu  uoliJ 
rtiudi^rn  timtia,  waa  tli«  only  modi*  folJowtfdt  aad  whit*h  ia 
i»tt>C8'  lahoiiouii  work,  the  proccedirjija*  are  somewhat  as 
follow  r— The  ct^mber  14  provided  wjth  a  pair  qL'  conibn 
hiich  m  artt   bexi!  rupfcet?utcd,  a  comb-ptM  to  wliicb  to 


Ifl*  I7iy* 


■  ri  t>i  tbr  bruaiipJi  and  ul  ^it-unn 
la  mtj  tfaiTitd  ou»  tmviiig  Tor 


attacib  the  combx^  &nd  a  cotnb-pot  or  fitove  for  bt^atrnf?  tbe 
tt'uth.  Eat'Ii  conib  otaitiiists  of  two  row*  of  *teel  feifth,  ^, 
on  IT  row  luoj^'ir  tban  the  other,  in&erted  b  a  wooden  afork 
Of  bead  r,  from  whitsh  pmtntdt**.  a  handle  il,  at  rijefbt  anfflt?^ 
to  Ibe  difcctjon  of  Iht!  tt't^tb,  Bomt*  cunjbi*  have  tbit?* 
rows  of  tcHih.  'Die  \vorkman  tlost  heat**  the  tetttb  oi  one 
of  tbi*  con3b&  in  the  atovc%  and  fixe*  it  in  the  piwt,  tt?e*h 
nppHjtnoHt.  He  tbeu  takes  a  smalf  baodfol  »it  woul,  ton- 
kintm^  of  about  fotir  ounm'»t,  spnnklr*  it  wiilv  oij  lo  in- 
ere*i>t'  the  pliuricyand  dm  tjbty  of  the  tilami^nfh,  and  uurK» 
it  about  betweeirbi^  hurjdr*  !L>c'(|iinli?etheoil  on  I'vtjy  t^art 
of  ttir  flbrej*.  The  foinbcr  Ibrn  fakt^  haH  the  buniiJe  of 
oded  wool,  and  da>he^  it  on  Ibe  nptomcd  teeth  ol  the 
combjiJl  if  is  all  dr|irMlt!d  theie,  4nd  lanL'ht  between  the 
tee.Ih  tiifKt: it'Ot ly  fiiin  to  be  rrtained,  Tim  i^oojh  wiih  (ta 
wool  i»  nlaeedt  ocmuIa  duwrjuindii*  m  the  ttovi'  :    and  Uir 
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comber  next  fixes  the  other  heated  comb  in  the  comb-post, 
lays  the  other  half  of  the  ])undle  of  wool  on  it,  and  places 
this  likewise  in  the  stove.  Wlien  both  combs  with  their 
supply  of  wool  are  properly  warmed,  the  comber  holds  one 
of  them  over  his  knee  with  his  lelt  hand,  while  seated  on  a 
low  stool,  and  with  the  other  comb,  held  in  his  right  hand, 
he  combs  the  wool  upon  the  first,  by  introducing  the 
points  of  the  teeth  of  one  comb  into  the  wool  contained  in 
the  other,  and  drawing  them  through  it.  This  is  repeated 
till  the  fibres  are  laid  jxarallel.  The  comber  always  begins 
by  introducing  the  points  of  the  teeth  of  one  comb  first 
into  the  extremity  of  the  fleece  contained  in  the  teeth  of 
the  other,  and  he  then  advances  deeper  at  each  succeeding 
stroke,  till  at  length  the  combs  are  worked  as  closely  as 
possible  without  bringing  the  teeth  in  actual  collision  : 
this  plan  is  followed  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  woolly 
fibres  by  too  powerful  an  action  in  the  first  instance. 
The  wool  which  remains  uncombed  on  the  teeth,  and 
which  constitutes  about  one-eighth  of  the  length  of  the 
fibres,  is  unfit  for  spinning  into  worsted,  and  is  conse- 
quently applied  to  other  purposes. 

At  a  woi-sted  factory  in  the  north  we  saw  a  most  efficient 
combing-machine,  of  which  a  portion  is  represented  in  the 


a  roving-mac/line,  preparatory  to  the  proceu  of  i 
The  working  parts  of  this  machine  are  sligliUy  i 
^^ection  in  the  annexed  cut  The  wool-carding 
passes  beneath  a  roller  F,  towards  a  cylinder  E,  w 
face  is  studded  with  points  or  teeth,  another  in 
the  extensive  application  of  the  combing  piooa 
long-wool  manufacture.  The  wool,  after  being  i 
by  these  teeth,  passes  between  the  pair  of  rollen 


Comlnii};-Whoel. 

annexed  cut.  It  consists  of  two  wheels  of  larc:c  diameter, 
liku  the  one  here  sketched,  havinc;  wires  placed  round  the 
circumference,  parallel  with  the  axis,  and  pointed  at  one 
end  so  as  to  act  like  teeth.  A  boy,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
strikes  wool  on  the  points  of  the  teeth  in  one  wheel,  so  a^ 
to  make  it  adhere  to  and  between  them.  The  two  wheels 
are  then  made  to  rotate,  the  distance  between  them 
being  such  that  the  teeth  of  the  one  can  draw  throuc:h 
or  comb  the  wool  lying  on  the  teeth  of  the  other.  Tliin 
is  effected  with  great  rapidity ;  and  when  the  combins; 
is  completed,  the  *  top*  or  combed  worsted  is  taken  oft 
by  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  continuous  sliver  from  the  uppci 
part  of  the  wheel,  while  the  *  noils'  or  uncombed  part  is 
removed  by  another  boy. 

AVhen  the  wool  has  been  combed  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, it  is  transferred  to  the  brc'ikin*;-framn^  the  ohjecl 
of  which  is  to  open  out  any  fibres  which  may  have  e^capeti 
the  action  of  the  combs.  In  this  machine  the  wool,  after 
passing  between  rollers,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  kinil 
of  endless  comb,  travelling  round  two  rollei-s  distant  from 
each  other;  and  the  arrani^enients  as  to  relative  velocities 
are  such,  that  the  wool  becomes  somewhat  drawn  out  as 
well  as  combed  parallel,  and  leaves  the  machine  in  tlu^ 
form  of  a  roll  or  narrow  belt. 

Tlie  breaking:  being  thus  cftocted,  the  sliver  of  wool 
proceeds  to  a  largo  bobbin  or  cylinder,  round  which  it  i^ 
lapped  into  a  continuous  roll.  It  is  then  passed  a  second 
time  through  a  breaking-frame,  having  teeth  finer  and 
more  closely  set  than  the  former.  The  soft  woolly  riband 
is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  machine  analogous  in 
principle  to  tlie  drawing-frame  of  the  cotton  manufacture  : 
the  object  beintr  to  extend  the  length,  diminish  the  thick 
ness,  and  efiualize  the  number  of  fibres  of  the  sliver. 
Hitherto  the  woolly  fibres  are  merely  slightly  coherent. 
without  having  any  twist ;  but  they  are  now  passed  through 


RoTing-Machinr. 


it  is  pressed  by  the  upper  roller  being  urged  d( 
by  the  weight  C.  Of  these  rollers  the  upper  < 
wood  covered  with  leather,  and  the  under  one 
fluted  parallel  with  the  axis;  and  the  rollers  bci 
to  rotate  faster  than  the  feeding-roller  F,  it  n 
follows  ftiat  the  sliver  of  wool  become-s  elongated 
of  still  greater  tenuity  while  passing  between  t 
is  then  caught  by  a  second  pair  of  rollers  B,  kcp 
contact  by  the  weight  D  ;  and  as  these  rotate  s 
rapidly  than  the  fonner,  tlie  sliver  is  stil!  more  e! 
until  its  thickness  is  so  small  that  the  f:brc>  can 
cohere.  But  in  order  to  give  them  the  requisite 
strength,  they  are  shghtly  twisted  by  the  bobbii 
G,  that  beautiful  contrivance  which  is  so  exi 
adopted  in  the  textile  manufactures.  One  fork 
the  rotating  flyer  G  is  hollow  or  tubular,  and  d 
tube  the  delicate  cord  of  wool  passes;  then,  by  1 
rotation  of  the  flyer,  the  wool  or  *  roving '  beconM 
on  the  spindle  of  the  bobbin  concentric  with  t 
The  straight  or  rectilinear  motion  of  the  roving  i 
juoaching  the  flyer,  combined  with  the  circular n 
the  flyer  itself,  imparts  a  twist  to  the  roving,  sufi 
enable  it  to  undergo  the  process  of  spinning. 

The  spinning  of  the  worsted  bears  so  close  aresei 
to  that  of  cotton,  as  described  in  Cot roN -Spins 
Spinning,  that  a  reference  to  those  articles  will  s 
1  convey  a  general  notion  of  the  process.  Whens 
worsted  yarn  is  wound  on  a  reel,  and  is  thence  i 
\  into  hanks  of  560  yards  each.  These  hanks  recri 
minations  according  to  the  number  of  them  \\\\\^ 
pound,  and  the  yam  derives  its  name  in  like 
thus  *  No.  34 '  yarn  has  24  hanks  to  the  pound, 
instances  the  han!c  is  reckoned  at  840  yanls.  T 
are  tied  up  into  pounds :  the  pounds  are  combi 
bundles;  and  the  bundles  are  made  up  into 
240  lbs.  each,  ready  for  the  market. 

Here  terminate  the  oper<ations  of  a  worstevl-mil 
dyeing  of  the  yarn,  and  the  weaving  into  the  var 
of  textile  fabrics,  lead  us  to  other  depaitmeuts  ol 
[Dyeing  ;  Weaving.] 

Varieties  and  Places  of  AVcioi.lkn  and  \ 
Manvfactirks. 

When  it  is  considered  that  woollon  and  won 

difler  primarily  in  the  length  of  fibre,  it  is  easy* 

that  many  varieties  may  be  proihicetl,  accord 

'  extent  to  which  tliis  separation  is  canieil  nut.     1 

I  modes  too  in  which  the  waq)  and  welt   threads 

j  to  interlace,  as  explained  \\\  Weaving,  natural 

'  the  production  of  many  different  classes  of  g*>o 

.  four  conditions,  viz.  the  hngth  of  fibre,  tl\e  ap[ 

not  of  the  felting  quality,  the  production  or  not  i 

like  nap  or  pile,  and  the  diversities  depending  oi 

i::ive  rise  to  the  innumerable  and  lane  i  fully -nam 

woollen   and  worsted  goods.      Blauket>,*  flam 

Merinos,   mousselinc-de-laines    v*  ^^  ool     xnuslir 

bazets,  tammies,  shalloons,  says,  moreens,  ca 

camlets,  lastings,  baize,  and  a  host  of  other  ni 

'  of  which  are  now  nearly  or  quite  out  of  use,  and 
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this  system  the  manufacture  is  conducted  by  a  number  of 
small  masters,  who  are  generally  possessed  of  very  limited 
capital,  and  who,  besides  their  business  as  manufacturers, 
mostly  occupy  farms  of  a  few  acres,  partly  for  the  support 
of  their  families,  and  partly  for  the  convenience  of  their 
manufacture.  The  domestic  clothiers  have  in  their  houses 
from  one  to  four  looms,  on  which  they  employ  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  children,  and  perhaps  other  assistants. 
During^  harvest  their  wives,  children,  and  servants  are  sent 
out  into  the  fields  to  work.  Formerly  these  clothiers  used 
to  carry  the  wool  through  all  the  stages  of  its  manufacture, 
till  it  was  brought  to  the  state  of  undressed  cloth ;  but  of 
late  years  they  have  availed  themselves  of  *  public  mills,* 
which  are  established  in  and  among  the  clothing-villages, 
for  the  performance  of  some  of  the  processes ;  these  mills 
having  oeen  erected  on  a  joint-stock  principle,  by  shares  of 
fHJ/.  or  100/.  each,  principally  subscnbed  by  the  domestic 
clothiers.  When  machinery  began  to  be  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  woollen  manufacture,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  the  domestic  clothiers  became  vio- 
lently excited,  under  the  apprehension  that  their  trade 
would  be  taken  from  them  by  the  newly-invented  machines. 
A  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  operation  of  machinery  in  respect  to  the 
well-being  of  the  domestic  clothiers ;  and  after  examining 
numerous  witnesses  they  made  a  Report,  in  which  they 
detailed  the  distinctive  features  of  the  factory  and  the  do- 
mestic systems,  and  came  to  a  conclusion  that  *  the  two 
systems,  mstead  of  rivalling,  are  mutual  aids  to  each  other; 
each  supplying  the  other's  defects,  and  promoting  the 
other's  prosperity.'  •  Experience,'  says  Mr.  M*Culk)ch, 
*  has  proved  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions.  Tlie 
number  of  small  manufacturers,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth 
produced  by  them,  have  both  increased  smce  1806 ;  but, 
as  the  number  of  factories,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth 
made  in  them,  have  increased  still  more  rapidly,  the 
former  constitute,  at  present,  a  less  proportion  of  the 
trade.' 

As  respects  the  sale  of  the  cloth,  halls  have  been  esta- 
blished for  this  purpose  at  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford.  Hud- 
derslield,  and  other  towns,  which  are  attended  on  the 
public  market-days  by  thousands  of  the  smaller  class  of 
manufacturers.    The  halls  are  divided  into  long  walks  or 
galleries,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  stands,  eacli  of  which 
is  marked  with  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
occupied.     On  these  stands  the  cloth  is  exposed  for  sale  ; 
and  when  the  market  opens,  the  manufacturers  take  their 
stations  at  the  stands  behind  their  goods,  the  merchants  or 
buyers  passing  to  make  their  purcluises  through  the  ave- 
nues between  the  rows.     The  time  during  which  the  halls 
are  open  is  limited  usually  to  about  one  hour  and  a  half; 
but  in  this  short  interval  purchases  to  a  very  large  amount  ' 
are  made.    There  are  two  cloth-halls  at  Leeds,  one  for  the 
sale  of  mixed  cloth,  containinj|:  1800  stands,  and  one  for  I 
the  sale  of  white  cloth,  containing  1200  stands.     These  | 
halls  are  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  those  who 
have   served  regular   apprenticeshijjs  to  the   business  of  I 
cloth-making: ;  they  are  managed  by  trustees,  and  many  of  | 
the  stalls  are  the  freehold  property  of  the  persons  who  j 
occupy  them.     All  the  cloth  sold  in  the  halls  is  rough  and 
undressed.     Those  by  or  for  whom  it  is  bought  have  what  ' 
are   termed    ♦  finishing-shops,'  where  the  cloth   is  shorn, 
dressed,  and  fitted  for  use.     This  is  analogous  to  a  system  | 
pursued  by  the  bobbin-net  manufacturers  at  Nottingham,  I 
where  the  net  is  sold  by  the  maker  in  the  rough  state  as  it  i 
leaves  the  loom,  and  purchased  by  other  parties,  who  singe,  ^ 
dress,  and  finish  it  ready  for  the  market. 

For  the  sale  of  various  kinds  of  goods  woven  in  North 
Wales  there  is  a  market  held  at  Shrewsbury ;  but  it  is 
customary  lor  the  drapers  of  that  town  to  travel  into  the 
country  and  buy  goods  wherever  thev  find  them.  It  is 
there  usual  also  for  the  principal  drapers  to  keep  servants, 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  among  the  manufacturers,  with 
whom  they  get  acquainted,  assist  those  who  are  poor  with 
loans  to  purchase  wool,  and  superintend  the  making  and 
dressmg  of  the  goods.  At  Welshpool  a  flannel-market  is 
held  once  a  fortnight.  To  this  market  the  manufacturers 
used  to  bnng  their  goods ;  but  now  a  set  of  middle-men  go 
about  the  couTitry,  and  buy  all  the  flannels  the  manufac- 
turers have  to  sell.  At  the  Welshpool  market  nothing  is 
sold  on  credit,  evciy  piece  being  paid  for  as  soon  as  mea- 
sured;  and  a  similar  .system  prevails  in  the  other  woollen 
markets  ot  W  ales. 


Extent  of  the  Manufacture  and  NtMBE&op 
Operatives. 


The  Custom-house  returns  enable  us  to  form  i 
like  a  correct  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  vfakh  i 
manufactured  in  England  yearly ;  but  the  imooBl  { 
capital  invested  and  the  number  of  penions  engmsed  hn 
been  very  variously  estimated.  In  I739!,  the  writer  (tf 
pamphlet  on  the  suDJect  of  wool  estimated  the  number 
jKirsons  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture  at  1,3U(MI 
and  their  wages  at  11,737,500/.  per  annum:  this  c»Ubi 
was  obviously  an  over-chargea  one.  Dr.  Campbell. 
1774,  thought  that  there  might  probably  at  that  time  I 
1,000,000  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  in  En 
land,  that  the  value  of  the  wool  used  was  3,OOOilOtf.  p 
annum,  and  that  this  value  was  increased  to  12,UO0LdU 
by  the  processes  of  manufacture.  In  1800  the  wooU 
manufacturers,  in  committee  before  the  House  of  Ion 
made  the  extrava^nt  estimate  that  there  vcn  tk 
1,5(X),000  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  muuAchu 
that  an  equal  number  were  collaterally  employed  ia 
that  the  value  of  the  wool  used  was  more  thui  fijOQQUOQI 
sterling,  and  that  of  the  manufactured  goods  mm 
20,000,000/.  sterling.  In  1815  Mr.  Stevenson  suppi 
that  there  were  half  a  million  persons  employed,  rcoti: 
9,000,000/.  per  annum  wages ;  and  that  this  sum,  added 
the  value  of  the  raw  material,  the  inteiest  on  capitiLl 
manufacturer  s  proflt,  &c.,  gave  18,000,000/.  as  the  urn 
value  of  the  cloth  produced.  Mr.  M*Culloch  {Sia!titti^ 
Account^  p.  627)  forms  an  estimate  on  the  followioe  dri 
—That  there  are  about  150,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  woM 
yearly ;  that  this  may  be  worth  about  7,500,000/. ;  that  I 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  three  tiroes  that  oft 
raw  wool,  making  therefore  22,500,000/.  per  annum ;  tl 
this  value  is  thus  made  up : — 

Raw  material  .  .      i7,500,000 

Oil,  soap,  dye-stufls,  &c.  .  l.GOOAXJO 

Interest,  profit,  &c.     .  •         4,65aOU(l 

Wages  .  .  .         8.750,000 

£22,500,001) 
And  dividing  this  amount  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  30 
year  to  each  operative  on  an  average,  he  arrives  at  t 
number  334,600,  which  he  thinks  a  probable  appnndfl 
tion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  wooll 
manufacture  in  this  countr}'.  Mr.  Chapman  (^one  of  1 
Assistant  Hand-I^om  Commissioners,  and  the  author 
the  able  article  on  *  Wool,  and  its  Manufacture^'ial 
new  edition  of  the  *  Encyclop«?dia  Britaniiica ')  makn 
estimate  in  that  treatise  which  agrees  prettv  nearir* 
that  of  Mr.  M*Culloch ;  although  at  the  first  danwt 
two  estimates  seem  discordant.  He  thinks  that,  in  IK 
the  number  of  families  directly  dependent  on  the  mai 
facture  were : — 

In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorksliire  av>y6 

In  the  West  of  England  .  .  2LKS51 

In  Norfolk  and  Kendal    .  .  17,570 

In  the  hosiery  district      .  .         a).4(>4 

In  all  other  places  .  .         20,niN) 


l(i3.9Sl 
Then,  takinjE^  the  average  number  of  persons  in  a  (ki 
at  5J,  lie  arrives  at  an  aggregate  of  874,565  persons  dire- 
supported  thereby.  He  further  supposes  that  this  nua 
must  have  increased,  bv  1841,  to  226,208  lamilifs 
1,218,424  individuals.  Air.  M*Culloch'8  estimate  is  of 
number  of  persons  employed,  while  Mr.  Chapnuinft  i 
the  number  of  persons  supported:  and  this  may  ei{ 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two  cstimiitet. 
to  the  value  of  the  manufacture,  Mr.  Chapman  proo 
thus: — 226,298  families,  earning  on  an  avorajre  17*. 
per  week  each  family,  which  amounts  to  10.2iHx.'>59/. ; 
the  relation  between  this  and  the  other  items  of  the 
he  thus  states : — 


Value  of  wool  employed 

Oil.  dye-stuffs,  soap,  &c. 

Wages 

Wear  and  tear,  profit 


£l(MK¥1.000 

l.riOO.0iM) 

10,2iH>.539 

4^JU^11 


i>2G,  153,870 
We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  BiadM 
tables.     For  about  a  centur}',  from  1725  to  IftSX  all 
cloths  made  and  '  fulled '  in  the  West  Kiding  were  I 
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mot  of  tciigitin  ttAcmbic  tlu*  l^tiniitivf  CiArintinn*  in  prin* 
apiri  and  pmditre  ?*  *»d  tbc  otbt^r  Imu}^  *  A  DtdVnc*  of  ' 
the  Aporttlcis  und  Crinnlivc  F^itlu^r!*  of  tb^'  Chur^^h  rn  Ibdr 
Alk^pricdl  Inlcma-tntiijn  of  t tit*  ijivt  tn     "  I  fbie 

MiniBttTB  af  tbt?  lA^ttiT  and  Litvinl  Co;  thi* 

ag«^  »*  and  he  hnmydinttdy  talltiwed  np  tiic  -l' puim^  Kuoaa  by 
writing  nil  niiiwcr  to  them.  Tbt?  k'ttem  to  Di'.  Bt-nm-t,  and 
the  stHHwer  to  the  Jetters,  abounded  in  iitiackit  tipon  lbt» 
cltirg^y,  whicli.  to^t-tbt^r  witli  the  spirit  of  nih^yjoiical  Jntrr- 
pri^JAlioii  of  the  ^crlptiiTC*  prrvnmnp;  11^  well  iho  Jailer  of 
tile  two  kttcra,  0*  bm  previous  lettytM  addrefi<i«?d  lo  Dnrtors* 
VVtiitl»y»  Watcrland,  and  Whistt»n,  exposed  Wijyblnn  to 
much  miApicion  ftnd  atlnck  from  the  eJ<Jrgy,  Hi**  mx\ 
publii-atiauja  172'A  wa«  one  not  c^knlat^d  io  give  off vncc, 
b^inf[  a  ti-act  Rttlitii'd  *  The  cxaet  Filneisof  the  Time  in 
wbicli  Christ  wtw  n3antfi?!iti^  in  thi?  Flii»h,  denioniitfatf^d  by 
Kfanou,  ai^ainsl  the  ObjeKimns  of  tht?  Old  tkfdile*  and  of 
Modcrin  Unbrlicvcr*/wbic;b  hod  bettj  written  twenty  jean 
Ifcibrc,  jtnd  read  in  Sidney  Snx^^ex  College  chapH*  In 
I7i2;j  find  I7'i4  he  pubhsh«*d  fuur  pumpUJfjta,  undt^r  I  he 
title  of  *  Frve  Gifti  to  th-  <  Kv-m,/  and  then  an  aiiHwpr  \q 
thmti,  nil  dii(*et*^ii  aj^ain  .  <  -y.     In  172fi  he*  euteptnl 

into  the  controversy  rm  <  ^  ii]n>ny  Collin***  'Ground* 
and  lUasonii  i>f  the  OhriHtianKi.-bKion?  by  the  pubbeali&ii 
of  a  vvnik  to  which  he  gave  Uie  naroe  at  *  IVfndcrator  be- 
tween an  Inttdel  and  AiHJfttatc/  and  two  •  Supplement*  ta 
i\w  Modcratai'/  The  Icnt^ttt-  to  winch  be  carried  hi*  allc- 
gqrienJ  interpri-itation  of  I  be  S  '  in  ttie*e  last  uubli- 
cation^*,  den>iu£5  the  reabty  racrks^  wiron^bt  by 

Christ,  bronsrht  npon  bini  a  pm  , , mum  hv  the  allorneSf- 
genemJ,  "L'Uii  proHerntion  wa-i  sfoppt'd  at  the  intureeiiaioit 
of  Mr.  WbiMon.  N  ^  1  m  . .  -  r  1  jmi  nt  id,  be  tjrtieeed^d  in  pwj* 
eJaimini*  hia  view  ailegornjal  tharacter  at*  thti 

inifacbA  In     Six    I  on  the  Msr^ulr^  cjf  f'bri;*t,* 

whieli  w  -i    '0  biv  bi*hop!^  i  I  c^liuit  of 

Londt^iij  ^  ,  liivliopof  Li€hfi«ldi   ■        ,    x*:,  bkbop 
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of  St.  David's;  Hare,  bishop  of  Chichester;  Sherlock, 
bishop  of  lian^or ;  and  Potter,  bi.-jliop  of  Oxford.  In  these 
discoiu"ses  much  irony  against  the  oishops  wlioin  he  ad- 
dressed, and  against  the  clergy  in  general,  was  mixed  with 
tlie  heterodox  doctrine  which  they  were  written  to  support ; 
and  the  tone  of  ridicule  and  banter  in  which  the  miracles 
were  treated  of  aar^ravated  the  offence  given.  Woolston 
was  again  made  the  object  of  a  prosecution,  and  having 
defended  himself  on  his  trial,  was  sentenced  by  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
100/.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  he  continued  in  confinement.  Attempts  were 
made  by  some  ^f  his  fiiends  to  procure  his  release ;  but 
Woolston  would  not  consent  to  give  security  not  to  offend 
again  by  similar  writings.  By  the  assistance  of  a  brother, 
an  alderman  of  Noiihampton,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase 
the  liberty  of  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  was  partly 
supported  by  him  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  had  lost  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge  some  years  before 
by  non-residence.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  January,  1733, 
alter  a  very  short  illness.  He  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
Chnrohyard,  Southwark. 

WOOLWICH,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tliames,  8  miles  below  London  by 
the  road,  9^  miles  by  the  river,  which  is  there  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide.  A  tract  of  land  in  Essex,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  included  in  the  parish  of 
Woolwich,  the  entire  area  of  the  parish  being  840  acres. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  street  nearly  a  mile  long, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  other  streets  cfiverging  from 
it  chiefly  to  the  south.  In  this  long  street  and  the  other 
streets  immediately  connected  with  it,  which  constitute  the 
most  antient  and  lowest  part  of  the  town,  many  of  the 
houses  are  old  and  small,  and  the  ari-angement  of  the  streets 
is  irregular  and  inconvenient,  but  in  the  higher  and  more 
modern  pai-t  of  the  town  there  are  several  new  streets  of 
handsome  houses.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The 
church  is  a  plain  brick  building  with  a  square  tower :  it  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  1500  persons.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  in  the  git\  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  of  the 
net  annual  value  of  740/.,  out  of  which  100/.  is  paid  to  a 
curate.  The  Ordnance  Chapel,  on  the  road  to  Plumstead, 
and  another  chapel  in  the  Royal  Artillery  Barracks,  are 
both  in  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  There 
are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  other  classes  of  dissenters.  There  is 
a  natioiiiil  school  and  a  school  under  the  patronage  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Woolwich,  in 
ISOl,  wa.s  0,82(5;  in  1811,  l7,0rA;  in  1821, 17,008;  in  1831, 
I7,(>(il ;  in  18-U,  2.5,785,  of  whom  14.003  were  males,  and 
11.722  females.  This  return  of  population  includes  all  the 
naval  and  military  establishments.  Tliere  were,  in  1841, 
:K)34  houses  inhabited,  85  uninhabited,  and  38  building. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  the  government  establishments, 
with  the  number  of  persons  in  each  when  the  census  was 
taken  iu  1841  :— 

Royal  Artillery  Barracks,  2.'i54  males,  508  females. 
Royal  Marine  Barracks,  3:J6  males,  70  females. 
Roval   Sappers   and   Miners'  Barracks,    123  males,   33 
femafes. 

Royal  Arsenal,  55  males,  101  females. 
Her  Maje>ty's  Dockyard,  50  males,  40  females. 
Royal  Ordnance  Ihrspital,  281  males,  12  females. 
In  the  hulks  Warrior,  Uniti',  and  Justitia,   1153  males, 
12  females. 

The  town  has  no  trade,  except  such  as  arises  from  the 
wants  of  the  resident  population. 

Tlie  importance  of  Woolwich  has  arisen  from  its  Dock- 
yard, trom  the  government  foundry  for  cannon  having  been 
established  there,  and  from  its  having  been  made  a  great 
depot  for  naval  and  military  stores.  Of  these  and  the 
other  government  establishments  at  Woolwich  tlie  first 
was — 

The  Itoi/(if  Dor.kyardy  which  was  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI 11.  The  H any  Grace  ^  Dieu,  the  largest  vessel 
which  had  th('n  been  constructed,  was  built  there  in  1515. 
The  Dockyard  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  Queen 
Klizabeth*  .-uid  by  Charles  I.  It  now  commences  at  the 
villai^e  of  New  Charlton  on  the  west,  and  extends  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  almost  a  mile  to  the  east,  very 
near  to  the  Royal  Arsenal.  It  contains  two  large  dry 
docks  a  basin  400  feet  long  by  30(J  feet  wide,  capable  of 


receiving  the  largest  vessels,  extensiTe  ranm  of  tinbcr- 
sheds,  storehouses,  mast-houses,  &c.,  and  a  wiK®  buUduf 
provided  with  powerful  stcam-engjiDea  for  manulactQriaf 
every  article  of  iron  used  in  ship-bmlding^,  «•  vtH  ■ 
anchors  of  the  largest  size.  Each  department  is  nndcr  thi 
superintendence  of  a  separate  officer,  and  th«  whole  ante 
the  direction  of  the  Bontfd  of  Admiralty. 

Royal  Arsenal.^ThQ  government  foundry  for  eMbaf 
cannon  was  formerly  in  Moorfields,  and  was  remored  tt 
Woolwich  soon  after  a  great  explosion  in  1716,  ornrioati 
by  moisture  in  the  moulds.  Andrew  Schalcli,  a  yooaf 
German  founder,  who  had  been  allowed  to  look  at  the 
moulds,  gave  warning  of  this  explosion,  and  indnced 
Colonel  Armstrong,  survevor-generaf  of  the  ordnance,  and 
others  to  leave  the  ground ;  the  operations  proceeded  not- 
withstanding, the  explosion  took  place,  much  dams^  mu 
done,  and  several  lives  were  lost  The  govenment  had 
resolved  to  remove  the  royal  foundry  to  a  diilaiiee  from 
London,  and  Schalch,  having  been  examined  it  to  his 
(]ualifications,  was  appointed  to  select  a  suitable  fKsce. 
He  chose  the  warren  at  Woolwich,  the  new  worlci  Wiirt 
erected  under  his  superintendence,  and  he  was  appmn^H 
Master-Founder  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  an  office  whii  b 
he  held  during  sixty  years.  He  died  in  1776,  at  the  ige  c( 
iK),  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Woolwich. 

The  foundry  for  cannon  forms  one  of  the  principal  i:> 
partments  of  the  Royal  Arsenal.  It  has  four  air-furaiit*. 
the  largest  of  which  can  melt  at  once  325  cwts.  of  n;v*x. 
In  180y,  a  year  in  which  war  was  carried  on  with  ei^rt 
activity,  385  guns  were  cast,  and  343  in  1810.  The  ri'm 
are  cast  solid,  and  bored  and  turned  in  a  separate  bLiv.'- 
ing  :  the  gun  is  made  to  move  round  on  its  axis  agnin?t  z 
centre-bit  applied  to  the  mouth,  and  the  operation  of  Vr> 
ins:  the  exterior  is  performed  at  the  same  time.  A:^: 
being  minutely  examined  b^^  magnifying  glasses  a':J 
mirrors  directea  to  the  inside,  in  order  to  detect  any  Rlt. 
the  gun  is  ultimately  proved  by  firing  it  on  the  !)ark«d 
the  canal,  near  the  great  storehouse. 

Another  department  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  is  thePsltm- 
Room,  which  is  near  the  foundry.  It  contains  a  pa!teni 
or  model  of  every  article  used  in  the  artillery  lernre :  c4 
the  machinery  for  granulating  gunpowder,  and  for  \nht 
the  strength  of  powder;  ofCongreve  and  other  rodwti: 
chain,  bar,  and  other  shot ;  fire-ships,  fire-works,  &c.  Coa- 
nected  with  the  Pattern-Room  is  the  Laborator}',  in  whirii 
cartridges,  rockets,  fire-works,  and  other  articles  of  chnci- 
cal  manufacture  are  prepared.  In  other  parts  of  the  A> 
senal  are  about  three  millions  of  cannon-balls  and  bcmb- 
shells,  arranged  in  pyramidal  groups. 

Tlie  Storehouses  of  the  Royal  Artillery  are  to  the  north 
of  the  Royal  Arsenal :  they  generally  contain  completr 
outfitting  ibr  10,000  men — saddles,  bits,  bridles,  swcnb, 
pistols,  horse-shoes,  whips,  &c.  From  the  upper  part  <tf 
the  storehouses  may  be  seen  in  the  field  below  about  24.aO 
pieces  of  ordnance  arranged  according  to  their  sizes. 


tower  in  the  centre.  A  spacious  chapel  in  the  cast  wirf 
has  accommodation  for  IQUO  persons.  Tlie  other  parti  n 
the  building  consist  of  the  library  and  rcadine-rooms,  sad 
a  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  m  which  balls  and  other 
entertainments  are  given.  The  interior  is  di\ided  into  ttro 
quadrangles,  with  stabling  and  barracks  for  the  hww- 
artillery  and  a  large  riding-school.  The  whole  estiNi»K- 
ment  can  accommodate  from  3000  to  4000  men. 

The  Boyal  Military  Academy  is  at  the  south-east  edff 
of  Woolwich  Common,  towards  which  it  presents  a  haxi2^ 
some  front :  the  central  tower,  with  its  four  domed  taneti, 
is  a  picturesque  object  in  the  distance.  The  Academy  wis 
established  as  early  as  1719,  but  the  present  building  nis 
not  erected  till  1805.  There  are  generally  from  120  to  IM 
young  men  under  instruction  in  whatever  is  requLute  to 
Jpialify  them  for  artillery  officers  and  engineers.  The 
Master-General  of  the  Oranance  for  the  time  being  is  ths 
governor.  The  resident  officers  are,  a  lieutenant-govenur 
and  inspector,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  a  profejtsor  of 
fortification,  masters  of  drawing,  languages,  &c. 

The  Rotunday  south  of  the  town,  on  the  west  side  of 
Woolwich  Common,  is  a  depository  for  models  connected 
with  military  and  naval  architecture,  specimen*  of  li^ 
arras,  military  machines,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  con- 
nected with  miiitaiy  and  naval  affairs.    Hie  building  is  of 
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the  same  time  (1835)  was  27,000.  Tlie  povorning  charter 
was  19  James  I.  The  boiouffh  is  now  dividevl  into  five 
wards,  with  12  aldeimen  and  36  councillors.  The  number 
of  burgesses  on  the  roll  at  the  first  registration,  in  ISSo, 
was  1C22 ;  the  number  on  the  roll  in  1837  was  140C,  be- 
sides whom  there  were  944  freemen  who  were  parlia- 
mentary electors,  though  not  burgesses. 

Worcester,  previous  to  the  Reform  Act,  returned  two 
members  to  parliament.    Tlie  right  of  voting  was  in  the 


two  members  to  parliament.  Tlie  number  of  electors  on 
the  register  in  1835-6  was  2579 ;  in  1839-40  the  number 
was  2561,  of  whom  1034  were  10/.  householders,  947  were 
freemen,  and  580  were  entitled  to  vote  for  more  than  one 
qualification. 

Tlie  limits  of  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  parlia- 
mentary borouijh  are  co-extensive.  The  population  of  the 
city,  as  given  in  the  Population  Returns  for  1841,  was 
25,401,  of  whom  11,614  were  males  and  13,787  were 
females.  The  population,  as  returned  for  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  was  26,306,  which  is  said  to  be  a  more 
correct  return  of  the  actual  population  than  the  above,  as 
given  for  the  city. 

History. — Lambarde,  an  antiauarj'  contemporary  with 
Camden,  remarks,  in  his  *  Alphabetical  Description  of 
England,' that  he  never  met  with  a  place  that  had  so  great 
exi)erience  in  the  calamities  of  the  intestine  broils  of  the 
kingdom  and  other  casual  disasters  as  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester. An  eai'ly  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
rebuilt  about  894  a.d.  by  Ethelred.  In  1041  the  town  was 
plundered  and  partly  burnt  by  the  troops  of  Hardicanute, 
which  were  sent  to  force  the  reluctant  inhabitants  to  pay  a 
tax  which  the  king  had  imposed.  In  1074  a  body  of  tioops 
under  Walter  de  Lacy  and  the  barons  of  Hereford  were 
assembled  here  to  quell  a  conspiracy  against  William  the 
<.-onqueror,  and  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Severn  against 
the  rebels.  In  1088  Bernard  Neumarck  unsuccessfully 
besieged  the  city.  In  1113  the  city,  not  excepting  the 
castle  and  the  cathedral,  was  consumed  bv  fire.  In 
1133  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  again  burnt  by  a 
casual  fire,  and  the  cathedral  damaged.  In  1139  the 
forces  of  the  Empress  Maude  attacked  the  city,  forced 
an  entrance  on  the  iu)rth  side,  and  fired  and  plundered 
it.  In  1149  King  Stephen  burnt  the  city,  but  the 
castle,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified,  resisted  his 
attempts.  The  remains  of  one  of  the  forts  then  razed 
may  be  seen  on  Red  Hill  near  Digley :  another  stood 
on  Ilcnwick's  Hill,  from  which  the  Welsh  road  was 
connnanded.  Eustace,  his  son,  vigorously  besieged  the 
cattle,  but  was  as  viirorously  repulsed;  in  revenge  he  fired 
the  town.  In  1157  Worcester  was  fortified  against 
Henry  II.  by  Hugh  Mortimer,  but  afterwards  submitted. 
In  1189  the  city  again  suffered  severely  from  fire.  In 
1216  the  kings  troops,  with  the  earl  of  Chester,  plundered 
the  city,  which  had  revolted.  King  John  was  buried  here 
in  this  year.  In  1*225  a  great  tournament  wjjs  held 
here.  Bishop  Blois  excommunicated  all  pei-sons  concerned 
in  it. 

In  1203  Robert  Ferrars,  carl  of  Derby,  Peter  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  other  barons  of  their  con- 
federacy, beniejred  and  took  Worcester.  The  cluireh  was 
spared,'but  the  houses  lifted.  In  1264  King  Henry  HI. 
was  brought  to  Worcester  by  Simon,  earl  of  Leicester,  into 
whose  hands  he  hail  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  In 
1342  and  KJ49  tlie  inhabitants  were  afllicted  with  the 
plague.  In  1401  Worcester  was  burnt  and  plundered  by 
Glendwr's  troops  with  their  French  auxiliaries,  whom 
Henry  IV.  drove  back  into  Wales.  In  1484  there  was  an 
unusual  and  destructive  flood  of  the  Severn.  In  14S5  exe- 
cutions took  place  here,  and  5(X)  marks  were  paid  as  a 
ransom  for  the  city,  which  was  seized  bv  Henry  VH.  In 
1534  the  city  suttered  from  an  earthciuake,  and  in  the  fol-  ! 
lowinsr  year  it  was  scourged  by  the  sweating  sickness ; 
in  1637  there  was  again  a  pestilence.  In  16-12  Worcester 
was  bcbieged  by  the  j)arHanientary  forces.  Loid  Co- 
ventry and  Sir  William  Russell  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, and  were  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  horse 
under  Prince  Rupert  and  rrince  Maurice.  Colonel 
Fiennes  connnanded  the  attack,  overcame  an  obstinate 
rcbibtance,    and    took    possession    of    the    town.       The 


royalists  retreated  towards  Heieford shire.  VarioiK  ex- 
cesses were  committed  "by  the  iasur^ents;  the  cathe- 
dral was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
to  raise  a  loan  of  3000/.  for  the  use  of  the  pai 
Defeat  neither  changed  the  opinions  nor  weakened  Uki 
solution  of  the  citizens.  In  1643  they  a^n  raised  iDOHf 
for  the  king*s  cause,  the  walls  were  repaired*  freA  eoHi 
were  mounted,  and  other  evidence  ^ven  of  renewed  f> 
sistance  to  the  parliament.  Another  nege  was  sustaiaedB 
1G46,  which,  after  many  sallies  and  many  skirmiihe^  «■ 
concluded  by  a  treaty.  A  third  and  most  important  biftli 
was  fought  here  by  the  same  contending  pailin  ■ 
1651.  In  the  month  of  August  Charles  II.  dispelled  Or 
small  odvei-se  garrison,  which  were  in  posueauoa  of  tk 
town,  and  occupied  it  and  a  district  to  the  weil  of  thi 
Severn  with  his  army.  He  was  closely  watched  br  Cicn- 
well,  who  encamped  on  Red  Hill,  about  a  mile  aatwni 
of  the  city.  While  the  assault  was  conducted  with  jlgour 
and  ability,  the  defence  on  the  part  of  the  HoysHiSs  dis- 
played neither  courage  nor  judgment :  it  is  MKitcd  bj 
[  some  writers  that  Charles  led  his  cavalry  in  penoQ;  but  it 
'  would  appear  otherwise  from  Lord  Clarenaon's  iccouL 
The  result  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  royaliats  md  tht 
rapid  flight  of  the  king,  which  was  effected  with  pat 
difficulty. 

The  bite  of  the  castle  which  from  time  to  time  n- 
taincd  so  many  sieges  and  so  frequently  channd  f»- 
vernors  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  eathearal.  Then  in 
no  architectural  remains  whatever.  A  small  pait  gf  n 
old  ecclesiastical  house,  the  nunnery  of  Whitstaoe.  bbv 
called  *Tl\e  White  Ladies,'  is  still  standing;  FrisrSbiA 
takes  its  name  from  a  liouse  of  Franciscans  which  Ioibr^ 
existed  here,  and  the  remains  of  whose  building  were  di- 
molished  in  1823.  Tlie  Dominicans,  Penitents,  Bhck, 
Friars,  and  Friars  of  the  Holy  Trinity  had  likewise  thdr 
establishments. 

(Nash's  Worcestershire;  Green's  AntiquUiet  nf  l^a^ 
cpster ;  Report  on  Municipal  Corporations;  BMotdbf 
Refx)rts^  &c.) 

WORCESTER  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  This  college.  a» 
ginally  Gloucester  Hall,  was  founded  in  17 14^  puiMuntli 
the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  of  Bentley  Pauncefint  it 
Worcestershire,  Bart.,  for  a  provost,  six  fellows,  and  n 
scholars,  the  scholars  to  be  elected  from  the  schoolf  tf 
Broomsgrove,  Feckenham,  Worcester,  Hartlebuiy,  or  Kid- 
derminster, or,  in  default  of  persons  properly  qualified  n 
these  schools,  from  any  other  endowed  school  in  the 
county  of  Worcester.  The  schools  have  a  priority  of  cilia 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  A  preference  is  to  bi 
given  in  all  instances  to  the  founder's  kin.  No  ooe  ■ 
qualified  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  who  has  not  tieei 
at  one  of  the  aforesaid  schools  for  at  least  two  yean  pre- 
vious to  the  election.  Two  of  the  fellows  on  thu  fotniii- 
tion  may  continue  laymen,  provided  they  proceed  to  de- 
grees either  in  law  or  medicine.  The  provost  and  thf 
three  senior  fellows  of  the  foundation  are  the  electors. 

The  college  has  since  received  considerable  enddv- 
ments : — 

James  Finney,  D.D.,  prebendarj'  of  Durham,  left  byhii 
will,  in  1727,  provision  for  two  fellowships  and  two  schft- 
larMiips  for  natives  of  Staffordshire. 

George  Clarke,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  CoUej:e,iiil 
one  of  the  renresentatives  in  parliament  for  the  Univenitf. 
left  by  his  will,  in  1734,  estates  for  the  endowment  of  ai 
fellowships  and  three  scholarships,  the  scholars  to  be 
elected  *  out  of  such  persons  as  are  born  of  Ensrli^h  pinaU 
in  the  provinces  of  Canterbur}*  or  York,  and  none  other.* 
A  preference  is  given,  cseteris  paribus,  to  the  orpljuu  sP 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  Tlie  •  lilMiy- 
keeper,'  who  is  always  one  of  the  fellows  of  this  foundAtioai 
*  may  not  go  into  orders,  if  the  provost  and  four  of  the  sx 
senior  fellows  shall  think  fit  to  dispense  with  tlieiu.'  Tbi 
provost  and  six  senior  fellows  Cwho  may  be  pre>ont  of  the 
fountlation  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes  and  Dr.  George  CIaAm 
are  the  electors. 

Sarah  Eaton,  daughter  of  Bvrom  Eaton,  D.D..  fonuertf 
piincipal  of  Gloucester  Hall,  left  by  will,  iu  1731,  estata 
for  the  foundation  of  seven  fellowships  and  five  scholH^ 
ships.  Candidates  for  scholanhips  on  this  foundatiM 
must  produce  certificates  si^cd  by  the  bishops  of  tkrir 
respective  dioceses,  by  the  mmisters  of  their  parislie^  ui 
by  two  or  more  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  bUbe.  thit 
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(lent  Hilh  (tt  pt»r1io«  of  vrUah  aii;  hi  Wen 

ji    |»firljnf»    in   St»ftVif»UI»in'  ,  evJt»mIft   In   lli 
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fi  and  rebiLH«s 

.,.,>Jay, 

'ten eft  in   thi*   Vimr  of 

;,  '  '         <  a  Hev,  Gkmcestfi"  Hull 

^iimr  coiivc^rtrd  into  tho  fpi^sccipal  mkre : 

Ir  1551>  it  wiL«  pure  hasted  by  oir  Tliomiw 

hdvr  of  St.  Jt^hti  H  f  Villi^i^'e,  wlia  ^avc  it  the 

in  R.*ptiKt\  Hull,  fluiuj^^ii  it  conhnucd  c?tn 

l^y  itK  old  appiiUalion, 

i^Mablisfhment  acquired 

reptnttijou»  Ibough  tvilh  some  in- 

t^ovemmerit  of  twelve  liiieceB^iye 

..^..  .-i  i,Uom,  admit kd  in  1712,  became  the 

of  tii€    present    foyndatiou  of  Worcester 

'it*[il  men  contitcled  with  Sir  Thomas 
villi  rcmved  Ihetr  ifducation  in  Clon- 
ic Cc3rvivtc  tht^  (^tctnlinc  traveller, 
ua*  Allen  thv  mathcmaticiaoi  and 

L'ot  »  njoro  ilriking  contrast  than  tlie 
iJi-ikimp:*  of  VVoroe&tor  College  m  &c«n  from 

'     r-rtipies  the  flitt*  of  that  which  be* 
ilr;^r,  <>rcctfd  ill  thr  ft  it  Gent  h  cen- 
M.1..J   -.r  gt^  Alhiuis*  and  nulled 
John  WilUs^tim,  Krij|;ht^ 
,iC%    Tht' mod **rn  i*di lice, 
)  iiA  a  struetuits  tOrnin  part  of  the  general 
Kf«trd  hj  Br  Cltirke  for  n*bi»ildiii^  I  he 
li  vrjui  beijun^  to^elhtr  ^tlh  Uie  hall  and 
Thp  r^^corHtriiyiion  of  the  colle|je  how* 
The  mnge  of  new  butlduic*  on 
1  L*r  cou  rt ,  t'  lint  ai  nn J  «^  t  h  u  j  i  t  u  v  OHt'H 
^♦^  i<.tf»]Tjnenl«  of  Iho  fi*Jlnws  iind  lirhalflTs 
mna  Mr»,  Eaton*»  fomidattons^  wert  tiol 
wwM  *»M  1770.    nie  prwit^nt  hall*  formint?  Ihe  ponth 
t  tli^  en.tratie»f-coiut,  eorrei;\jondirtg  with  tbc  eh&ptl 


nci{thhotu"ht>od  of   Bct^iik^y*  an«l 

bfrlev  auU  Myrtle)'  to  thi^  |>i>' it  ■ 

uhkh  it  terminal****.     The  |! 

or  hofderini^  on  tbtjat*  eh:ii  ■ 

about  three  milf*  south  of  PemhoiT,  Bmadwuy  Hvll,  utuj 

the  town  of  that  naror*  in  the  eouth^tiattm  L^xtrt'iiutv  of 

Ihe  eontity.   and   a  bmt^ll   Vme  of  hiJls  «ictendij3j;  IVom 

Croome  northward*  towardji  Wor<;est<'r* 

Mirf^rif. — The  principal  nvei-s  ate  the  Severn,  iU*)  Avon, 
the  Teme,  and  the  Safwai-p. 

Th€  Severn,  haT^ing  in  two  pUeesi  formed  t!     '         v        r 
Shropshii-e  with  Worces>!ei'**hiriv  enter*  th<i  ; 
Bewdlev :    the  bearing  of  iti*  et>ni-*.  i-  f-  ,..,,; 

southerK'  t  passing  the  towns  of  &>;  and 

Upton,  it  beeomet  near  Hippie  tht  '  ^  >    (m- 

slnrt  and  Wofce&tershire,  which  county  it  t^nahy  qiutj  at 
Chsioley  Kye.  It  ia  navigable  for  ve«i»t^la  uf  ei^^tttj?  Ion* 
tu  far  as  \Vo reenter*  and  for  bari^fs  of  fllty  to  *iix1y  \mm 
above  that  cil>%  Some  sit  tempt  a  have  bt^tii  made  to  im* 
prove  the  nw-vij^atiori,  bat  no  renult  haj*  yet  been  ac^*om- 
phnbed.  Thi)*  riyt  r  its  famou*  for  it*  ^nlmon,  and  ahonnd» 
with  eelut  lampcrn*,  anil  lamprey. 

Tlie  Avon  enteru  the  sonth*eiwtem  border  of  tlie  roiinly 
near  CHecve  Prior,  fornts  aJlerwunb  for  a  bliort.  ixmetf  it* 
iMjvmdary  with  Warwiektihire^  and  followjtiij  a  4 u^j:;iHb  ser- 
pentine course  to  Evesham,  T^ii<llj<!r\,  and  Per»lKirL\  he^ 
conies  the  boundary  of  Gion  ■  near  Brednn,  nuil» 

Wqj^c  est  €  rehire  at  a  pfomoni'   ;  ji  milefronriVwIte*- 

buiy,  and  won  alterwards  faJU  into  the  Stvr'rn.  it  t»fw 
been  rendered  navigable  by  be  k»  through  cm  t  the  whole 
length  or  it«  couoAe  thronM;h  Worcestei-^liire,  whi«h  in 
nearly  20  miles.  Vesaels  of  sixty  ions  can  rench  Bljratford* 
;jpon*Avoa. 

The  Teine»  which  beais  more  the  chaiacter  of  a  moiiii* 

1  ai n  St  rt' mm  than  t It e  riv er*j  t h sit  h n  v ^  i     .  ^.  t  -  r ™  _ . 

lioned»  tirwt  comes  into  oorvtact  with  \\ 
western  oxfremify*  it  pa^e*  the  tovv  ,  .-    :,,:.,,,  ...i 
form*  here,  &»  duftnff  olhtr  part*  of  i(*  eonne,  the  bouo* 
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dary  of  Worcestershire  with  Herefordshire.  It  falls  into 
the  Severn  near  Powick,  about  three  miles  south  of  Wor- 
cester :  it  is  not  navigable.  The  stream  is  good  for  fishing, 
and  trout  and  grey  ling  are  abundant. 
'  The  Sal  warp,  a  smaller  river  than  thosG  above  men- 
tioned, rises  to  the  north  of  Bromsgrove,  flows  through 
Droitwich,  and  falls  into  the  Severn  near  Claines. 

Roads, — The  principal  roads  are  from  Birmingham 
through  Bromsgrove,  Droitwich,  Worcester,  Sevemstoke, 
and  Upton  to  Tewkesbury,  Cheltenham,  and  Gloucester  : 
this  line  was  formerly  the  main  communication  between 
Birmingham  and  Bristol,  but  the  traffic  upon  it  has  very 
greatly  diminished  since  the  construction  of  a  parallel  Hne 
of  railway  from  Birmingham  to  Gloucester.  Another  im- 
portant line  runs  from  Dudley  to  Stourbridge,  Kiddermin- 
ster to  Stourport ;  or»  leaving  Stourport  on  the  left,  through 
Hartlebury  and  Ombersley  to  Worcester.  From  Worcester 
to  Malvern  there  is  considemble  traffic  on  a  road  com- 
municating with  Ledbury  and  Hereford.  There  are  like- 
wise good  turnpike  roads  which  connect  the  county-town 
with  Tenbury  and  Bromyard  :  mail-coaches  which  formerly 
travelled  along:  them  to  Ludlow  and  Leominster  were  dis- 
continued in  1842.  At  the  same  time  a  mail  from  London 
through  Oxford,  Broadway.  Bengevvorth  (a  suburb  of 
Evesham^,  Pershore  to  Worcester,  was  taken  off  the  road 
and  the  letters  forwarded  by  railway.  Worcester  is  distant 
from  BirminEfham  by  road  2C  miles,  from  Cheltenham  26, 
from  Oxford  58,  from  London  112,  from  Bromsgrove  13, 
from  Ledbury  16,  from  Bromyard  14,  from  Tenbuiy  22. 

Paihcayfi. — The  chief  railway  in  this  county  intersects 
it  diasronally  from  north-cast  to  south-west,  and  communi- 
cates on  the  one  side  with  Birmingliam,  on  the  other 
with  Tewkesbury,  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol. 
The  line  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  turnpike-road  lead- 
ing from  Tewkesbury  to  Worcester  and  Birminjrham,  on 
the  south-east.  The  part  of  the  line  nearest  to  Worcester 
is  about  three  miles  distant,  at  Spetchley,  where  there  is 
a  station. 

A  poHion  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Ilailway 
likewise  traverses  the  parish  of  Yardley,  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county.  There  are  tram-roads,  on  which 
horses  are  worked,  in  the  coal-districts,  but  none  of  them 
are  long  or  of  great  importance  ;  only  a  small  portion  of 
that  which  extends  from  St  rat  ford-on- Avon  to  Moreton 
passes  through  Worcestershire. 

Ca//t//y.— The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  intersected 
by  several  canals,  which  arc  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. The  chief  canal  reaches  from  Binninjrham  to 
Worcester,  passing  through  the  salt-district  of  Droitwich, 
and  having  two  branches,  one  to  Dudley  by  way  oi" 
Halesowen,  and  the  other  from  King's  Norton  to  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. From  Dudley  there  is  a  canal  to  Stour- 
bridge, Kidderminster,  and  Stourport,  at  which  last  place 
it  opens  into  the  Severn ;  it  was  projected  to  carry  on  this 
canal  to  Leominster  and  Kington  in  Herefordshire,  but 
only  a  portion  of  the  work,  from  Wooferton  to  Tenbur}% 
and  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mamble,  has  been 
executed :  funds  are  wanting  for  the  undertaking,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  completed. 

Oeologtf. — ^The  geology  of  Worcestershire  has  been 
fully  detailed  by  Mr.  Murchison,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  *  Silurian  System.'  The  county  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  new  red-satidstone,  iia<5,  and  oolite :  other 
formations  are  visible  in  the  chain  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  in 
the  districts  borderincr  on  Tenbury,  Bewdley,  and  Dudley, 
and  in  the  Lickey  and  neighbourmg  hills  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  Tlic  new  red-sandhtone  comprehends 
that  district  which  is  watered  by  the  Severn,  together  with 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county :  its  lower  beds  being 
found  round  Witley,  Stourport,  Kidderminster,  Bromsgrove, 
and  Alvechurch ;  and  the  higher,  called  the  Keuper  beds, 
round  Droitwich,  Worcester,  and  Upton.  The  lias  formation 
is  found  at  Pershore  and  Evesham,  and  in  the  vales  watered 
by  the  Avon  ;  it  extends  from  Foster's  Green  to  the  limits 
of  the  county  near  Tewkesbury.  The  portion  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills  within  the  boundary  of  Worcestershire  consists 
of  trap;  while  the  Silurian  rocks,  the  Caradoc  sandstone, 
Ludlow  rock,  and  Wenlock  limestone  appear  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  chain.  The  lower  coal  and  iron- 
stone beds  are  found  at  its  termination,  to  the  north  of 
Abberley  Hill,  in  the  Forest  of  Wyre.  Here  also  is  found 
the  old  red-sandbtone  formation  upon  which  Tenburj' 
standi,  and  which  is  the  prevailing  stratum  throughout 


the  adjoining:  county  of  Hereford.  Bewdley  is  utn 
near  the  junction  of  the  lower  red-ondstone  with  the  e 
field  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre.  The  town  of  Dudley  ^ 
on  the  thicker  coal-measures,  Wenlodc  limeitone  apf 
ing  on  its  north-west,  and  trap  at  Rowley  Hill  oa 
south-south-east.  In  the  Lickey  raage  then  tp 
'  altered  Caradoc  sandstone,*  the  lower  CMd-beds^aadt 
the  latter  rock  forming  the  range  conneeting  with 
I  Clent  Hills  of  StafforcUhire.  In  the  neighboniliM 
Droitwich  and  Stoke  Prior  are  saliferoua  beds,  from  « 
a  ]arg;e  quantity  of  salt  is  manufactured.  A  full  a* 
teresting  account  ef  them  is  spven  in  a  pamphlet  1m 
Hastings.  They  are  likewise  described  by  Mr.  Ifnra 
in  his  '  Silurian  System*  (p.  31),  to  which  woifc  w«  i 
our  readers  for  very  accurate  accounta  of  the  coal-l 
and  remarkable  geological  phenomena  of  the  collalb^ 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Leonard  Homer,  in  the  *  Geologieal  T 
actions,*  there  is  a  full  and  interesting  accMt  fli 
geology  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 

Agriculture. — ^The  climate  of  Worcestershhc,  ofed 
in  the  middle,  south,  and  west  of  the  county,  is  rbmi 
mild  and  healthy,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ■chrai 
to  early  matunty.  The  vales  of  Severn  and  Avoa 
but  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  il 
been  observed,  that  an  elevation  of  sixty  vards  makes  i 
ference  in  climate  equal  to  a  degree  of  latitude  toi 
the  north,  soil  and  other  circumstances  remainisK 
same.  The  higher  parts  of  the  county,  between  on 
grove  and  Birmingham,  have  consequently  a  later  hir 
The  higher  hills,  such  as  the  Malvern  Hills,  arc  |n 
tionally  colder  and  later.  They  tend  to  shelter  the  i 
between  them  from  the  cold  winds,  and  add  to  the  i 
ness  of  the  climate  there. 

The  Vale  of  Severn,  which  extends  about  2D  mik 
length  from  north  to  south,  contains  some  extremely 
alluvial  soils,  which  from  their  situation  are  admu 
adapted  for  rich  pastures.  The  banks  of  the  Avon  i 
which  falls  into  trie  Severn  near  Tewkesbury,  are  ric^ 
consist  mostly  of  meadows  and  pastures. 

The  Teme  winds  through  the  county  for  about  30  ■ 
Along  its  banks  are  many  hop-gardens  and  orchardi,ti 
proof  of  a  good  deep  soil,  and  the  lower  parts  foni 
meadows.  Several  lesser  streams  run  in  their  owi 
leys,  the  soil  along  their  banks  being  generally  good, 
cept  in  a  few  instances  in  which  bogs  liavc  been  fan 
by  the  stagnation  of  the  waters,  with  their  accompu] 
peat.  Except  where  the  higher  hills  rise  in  peskii 
surface  is  in  general  gently  undulating.  One-half  of 
county  consists  of  ricti  loams  and  clay  soils.  The  ■ 
which  are  met  with  near  Kidderminster  are  some  of  II 
productive,  and  others  very  poor,  as  about  ^^ltten  and; 
of  Wolverley.  The  mixed  springy  crravels  and  psi 
loams  to  the  north  of  Bromsgrove  are  Jess  fertile;  aadtl 
the  harvest  is  later  and  more  uncertain.  Upon  the  «fc 
few  counties  in  England  contain  so  much  good  lud,  i 
as  a  consequence,  fewer  wastes.  Viewed  from  the  I 
the  valleys  give  the  idea  of  ver}'  successful  cultivation.  ' 
soils  of  this  county  may  be  arranged,  without  pivtcd 
to  great  accuracy,  as  follows  : — 

ham 

light  land,  sand,  sandy  loam,  gravel,  and 

gravelly  loam      ....       lao^W 

Mixed  fnable  loams  adapted  to  general 
culture,  fit  for  turnips,  hops,  fruit,  &c.    .        IJUX 

Strong  clay  loams,  which,  where  they  are 
dr}',  arc  adapted  to  hops,  fruit,  \vheat, 
and  beans,  but  too  strong  for  turnips      .        I^OJOC 

Natural  meadows  along  the  course  of  the 

rivers       .....  SOUK 

Upland  pastures,  parks,  and  plantations    .         30jOI 

\\  oodlands,  roads,  N-illages,  towns,  and  water         SUjOE 

Wastes  and  commons         •  ,  .         2(UX 

SOMX 

The  farm-houses  in  Worcestershire  are  ^nerally  i 
stantially  built,  but  they  are  otlcn  inconveniently  sitv 
with  respect  to  the  land,  owing  to  their  old  divisioa 
common  fields,  which  are  now  mostly  inclosed.  Si 
modern  erections  are  an  exception :  but,  in  general 
offices  and  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  the  famMr 
not  of  the  best  constniction. 

The  farms  are  most  of  them  small,  which  inditf 
antient  cultivation ;  but  they  are  gradually  rnhixi^ 
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'LuIh   iout»i  and  tiui  . 

I   tgi  .iclran  1  Jul  low  ;  but.  iii-ii*  and 
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^^Hk  toUb  th^  following  b  terv  ]>r<i{i1abli%  but 
P^^PilftntiTe  thiLti  IB  made  by  mv  emp:^,  \h  i — 
bUfffT,  ciuviir^  potatoes,  wheat,  ^tlm  potatoen,  ii' 
nothiog  in  the  ahape  of  nmnurc  c^iiin pared  lu 
but  they  sell  wejl  wherever  the  papU' 
lUi  nrar  luaniitkcturing  towrm  ;  ind  tliert* 
tji  bi*  obtained  for  baclt  ijarfia^'e,  Whnit 
lor  potatoes  a*  alter  cIovct  :  but  with  due 
jind  the  ii*e  of  the  land-preaser 
. .  ft  good  crop  of  wheat  is  often 
and  the  two  valuable  cropa  sue- 
^bnrig  ft  conaiderablt  profit  to  \m  far- 
rtatoi's  a  part  of  the  fallow  crop,  barloy 
Hah  in  ofli»n  better ;  but  this  diminbhe* 
.;>%  wwTi^  and  ttii>  confl*'f|nent  mam  vie 

Itjuid  the  ?  bleep.  In  thU  cntta  the  rolatjon 
m  and  potiito*'*^  barley,  clavur  arid  tafeu, 
En^xt  cotir^c  thi?  potatoes  mU  hft  wh^nr  Ihfi 
bbri*.  taid  vice  vcit*Vi  The  clover  ivill  be 
Et  which  h'  '  * '  ' '  ""''  *^ni8  potaloe*,  tari^s, 
)y  recttr  cvr. 
#nil  >.  }n'uy,   .    ; .  .,,  theifio*t  ootumon 
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}  eaf«4,     When  the  land  i«  bfoken 

I  wiUi  c*au/and  thrn  fallow  cd*  to  bt^^tu   the 
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seed  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  lime  of  sowing  is  in 
March.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  hoeing  and  weeding  as 
soon  as  the  plants  appear ;  for  the  weeds  are  very  apt  to 
get  the  start  of  them.  This  makes  the  cultivation  expen- 
sive ;  but  the  return  is  very  great,  without  much  exhaust- 
ing the  soil.  They  sell  readily  for  two  shillings  per  cwt. 
on  the  spot,  and  a  crop  of  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  acre 
is  not  uncommon,  that  is,  from  30/.  to  40/.  per  acre.  A 
part  is  used  for  culinary  purposes  in  the  towns,  and  a  part 
given  to  horses,  who  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  thrive 
well  upon  them.  The  orange-carrot  of  the  large  varieties 
is  that  usually  sown.  The  Belgian  white  carrot  is  more 
productive,  but  not  so  saleable  in  towns.  Flax  is  not  cul- 
tivated as  it  should  be  in  the  richer  soils :  this  is  owing  to 
the  prejudices  of  landlords  or  their  agents,  who  prohibit  its 
cultivation  as  exhausting  the  land :  under  proper  regula- 
tions it  might  be  a  source  of  great  profit  both  to  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  what  is  profitable  to  the  tenant  will  in  the  end 
be  advantageous  to  the  landlord,  and  that  the  interests  of 
both  may  be  consulted  without  many  prohibitions  or  re- 
strictions. 

Hop-yards  occupy  some  extent,  and  are  attended 
v/ith  great  risks,  as  well  as,  occasionally,  with  very  great 
profits.  Tlie  commutation  of  the  tithes,  as  observed 
before,  has  been  verj'  advantageous  to  the  hop-farmer. 
The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  a  perfect  garden  culture, 
chiefly  by  the  spade.  Much  manure  is  used  if  the  land  is 
not  naturally  very  rich.  Deep  meadow-land  trenched  up 
produces  the  most  abundant  and  certain  crops.  Composts 
of  rotten  dung  mixed  with  sods,  and  sometimes  with 
woollen  rags,  are  used  by  the  best  hop-growers.  [Hops.] 
The  average  expense  of  the  cultivation,  exclusive  of  the 
duty,  is  about  12/.  per  acre.  The  extent  of  hop-grounds 
in  the  county  was  about  GOOO  acres  in  1807.  In  a  soil 
so  well  suited  for  orchards  as  is  found  in  certain  parts 
of  Worcestershire,  it  is  surprising  that  the  cultivation 
of  fruit-trees  is  so  far  beliind  other  improvements.  The 
old  orchards  are  filled  with  trees  which  once  were 
vigorous,  but  show  great  symptoms  of  age  and  decay: 
some  fresh  plantations  have  been  made,  but  even  in 
these  no  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  have  fruit  of 
the  best  quality,  especial! v  apples  for  cider.  Tlie 
trees  stand  too  near  each  other  to  bear  abundantly,  and 
they  are  seldom  sufficiently  protected  from  injury  by  cattle 
turned  out  to  feed  on  the  horbage.  Formerly  fruit-trees 
were  planted  in  hedgerows,  wliich  only  enticed  depreda- 
tions, and  did  more  harm  by  their  shade  on  the  land  than 
their  produce  was  worth.  These  have  been  mostly  cut 
down.  The  deep  loams  on  a  subsoil  of  soil  sandstone  arc 
tlie  most  favourable  for  orchards.  These  are  found  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  The  best  loam  inclines  to  a 
marl.  The  stocks  are  obtained  from  the  nurseries,  where 
tliey  are  raised  from  crab-trees,  and  sold  from  8d.  to  1*.  Or/, 
each  when  sev«n  or  eight  feet  high.  They  are  gi-afted 
after  they  have  been  planted  some  time.  The  head  is 
sawn  oft',  and  the  scions  inserted  in  the  manner  called 
crntcn-g rafting  or  saddle-groftin^.  Tliey  begin  to  bear 
in  about  five  years.  In  the  choice  of  graftsj  sufficient 
attention  is  not  always  paid  to  the  age  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  gralt  is  taken;  and  thus  many  disappointments 
arise,  from  the  young  trees  showing  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  diseases  of  aj^e.  It  is  not  recollected  that  the  life  of 
the  grait  is  probal)ly  only  a  continuation  of  the  life  of  the 
parent  tree  ;  and  if 'this  is  old  and  exhausted,  the  graft  will 
soon  show  the  same  defects  and  diseases.  Most  of  the 
favourite  old  sorts,  such  as  the  golden  pippin  and  several 
others,  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  no  gralUng  can  renovate 
them.  The  only  means  of  obtaining  fine  sorts  is  to  sow 
the  seeds,  and  let  the  wild  tree  show  fruit :  in  many  hun- 
dreds of  wild  apples  one  may  be  found  that  is  good  ;  and 
this  can  be  perpetuated  by  grafting  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies, and  no  more :  cultivation  and  judicious  pruning 
will  greatly  increase  the  produce.  The  common  method 
of  making  cider  is  by  crushing  the  apples  by  means  of  a 
heavy  stone  rolling  in  a  stone  trough,  and  moved  round  by 
manual  labour  or  by  a  horse.  Pear-orchards  arc  common 
in  AVorcestershire. 

There  is  much  fine  timber  growing  in  the  hedgerows, 
whether  advantageously  to  the  proprietor  or  farmer  may 
be  matter  of  doubt :  elms  predominate,  and  grow  to  a  large 
size  where  they  have  room.  There  are  also  some  woods 
and  plantations  of  oaks  and  ash,  the  underwood  of  which 


forms  valuable  coppices.  In  many  of  tlie  p 
pleasure-grounds  which  surround  the  beaLs  of  Ih 
and  gentry  are  many  splendid  trees  preserved  for  o 
and  the  whole  country,  when  viewed  from  mn  i 
gives  the  idea  of  a  thickly  timbered  country,  and 
richness. 

Draining  has  been  practised  for  a  ]on£^  perioc 
of  the  principal  estates,  chiefly  on  Elkington' 
which  is  excellent  for  carrying  oif  deep^aled 
but  the  modem  method  of  thorough  draining  v 
well  understood.  Manv  of  the  low  grounds  on 
subsoils  would  be  much  benefited  by  tliis  open 
nowhere  would  it  repay  the  outlay  better.  Panng 
ing  the  surface  of  boggy  land,  where  the  grass 
and  sedgy,  is  practised  with  success  by  some  iai 
are  not  restricted  by  their  landlords.  The  fin 
potatoes,  which  always  do  well  in  the  ashes ;  U 
wheat  or  oats ;  and  the  land  should  then  be  1 
again  with  the  best  grass-seeds :  a  previous  dm 
lime  will  much  improve  the  subsequent  pasture. 

There  are  not  so  many  irrigated  meadows  as  c 
expect  along  the  banks  of  so  many  rivers  an 
streams :  this  is  owing  in  part  to  the  rights  of  cei 
erected  on  every  stream,  which  prevent  the  free  i 
water  at  all  times.  Where  irrigations  have  b 
blished,  the  water  has  been  brought  from  a  con 
distance  by  canals,  which  s»upply  several  farou 
estate.  The  water  is  let  on  and  off  under  strict  re^ 
and  the  effect  on  the  grass  in  spring  is  wonderful 
is  no  doubt  that  many  more  water-meadoMi  o 
formed,  without  interfering  with  the  mills;  and 
the  latter  are  small  and  insignificant,  and  do  mor 
by  obstructing  the  course  of  the  water,  than  the 
profit  to  the  owners,  who  are  generally  also  propt 
the  land  around. 

There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  in  Woreeit 
They  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Herefordshire  and 
Wales.  The  Holderness  breed  has  been  introdna 
is  everywhere  else :  but  few  pure  cattle  arc  bred 
county ;  they  are  all  mostly  crossed  without  muet 
ment.  The  best  and  most  profitable  breeds  to  lb 
rich  pasture  are  the  Hereforus  and  Devons,  which  i 
excellent  condition  by  a  summer's  run,  and  are  thenf 
in  the  stalls  with  hay,  tiunips,  and  oil-cake  io  \ 
very  fat  beasts  are  sent  up  to  Smitlificld  and  toBi 
ham  every  year  from  this  county. 

The  sheep  are  mostly  of  the  Leicester  breed, 
suit  the  rich  pastures.  On  the  Malveni  Hills  in 
small  hardy  sheep,  witliout  horn,  with  grey  faces  an 
which,  when  fatted  at  a  proper  age,  make  ei 
mutton.  The  Cotswold,  and  a  cross  between  them  i 
Hyeland  sheep,  are  approved  of  by  some  :  they  hav 
carcasses,  and  bear  lai-ge  fleeces. 

The  hoi-ses  for  farm-work  are  mostly  of  the  stronj 
breed.  Oxen  are  seldom  used  on  a  farm.  A  little* 
pure  blood  would  greatly  improve  the  pace  and  cob 
farm  horses.  They  would  be  lighter  and  moa'  acti 
thus  do  more  work. 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  deep  rich  loamy  soi' 
as  are  found  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  the  roads  w 
merly  very  badly  maintained.  In  1792  a  club  of 
men  and  farmei's  was  established  for  the  opecial 
of  attending  to  the  roads,  and  regular  rules  and  rej 
were  drawn  up.  Some  of  the  members  ])f  inir  appoi 
veyors  of  the  roads,  and  availing  themselves  of  tht 
of  the  highway  act,  without  any  onpiessivc  dec 
statute  duty,  or  additional  highway  rates,  but  &' 
seeing  the  duty  fairly  and  properly  done,  made  uid 
the  roads  so,  that,  from  being  nearly  impaa»able,  t 
became  excellent;  and  the  most  determined  irrum 
opposers  of  all  improvement  were  forced  to  a 
great  advantage  of  good  communications,  and  the 
of  horses  in  consequence  of  good  roads. 

The  following  fairs  are  held  in  Worcestershire 
church,  April  22,  August  10;  Belltroujjhton,  fi 
day  in  April,  Monday  before  St.  Luke's;  Bewdley, 
December  10,  for  hogs,  December  11,  cattle,  &c, 
ley,  Tuesday  alter  Easter  week,  October  211,  liiring 
;nove,  June  24,  October  1 ;  Droit wich.  Good  Frid 
ber  28,  December  21 ;  Dudley,  May  8,  August  5^0 
Evesham,  February  2,  Monday  alter  Easter  wee 
Monday,  September  21 ;  Feckenham,  March  26^ 
ber  30 ;  Kidderminster,  Holy  lliursday,  and  thit 
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at  Stourport.  There  is  an  extensive  basin,  opened  in  1771, 
with  wharfs  and  warehouses  for  the  accommodation  and  as 
a  general  d6p6t  of  the  trade  between  the  west  and  central 
portions  of  the  kingdom.  Stourport  is  a  great  mart  for 
hops,  com,  and  apples.  The  market-day  is  Wednesday ; 
and  there  are  several  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year  for 
homed  cattle,  hops,  &c.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
brick,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  neat  and 
thriving.  The  iron  bridge  over  the  Severn  consists  of  a 
single  arch,  of  150  feet  span,  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Stourport 
attend  divine  ser\-ice  at  Milton ;  the  living  of  which 
place  is  a  perpetual  curacy  held  with  Kidderminster.  The 
population  of  Milton  chapelry  was  3012  in  1841.  Stour- 
port is  a  polling-place  for  the  county. 

Tenbury,  formerly  called  Temeburjr,  a  parish  and  small 
market-town  in  the  upper  division  ot  the  nundred  of  Dod- 
dingtree,  17  miles  north-west  of  Worcester.  It  is  situated 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Teme,  which  separates 
Worcestershire  from  Shropshire,  and  is  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  Kyre,  a  small  but  rapid 
stream,  which  falls  into  the  Teme  at  the  upper  end  of 
Tenbury,  often  occasions  inundations  in  the  town:  this 
river  is  also  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  grass-lands,  hop- 
yards,  and  orchards  are  very  productive.  Mineral-springs 
have  been  discovered  in  tiie  neighbourhood.  The  Leo- 
minster Canal  passes  near  the  town,  and  supplies  it  with 
cheap  coal  from  the  Clee  Hills  :  this  canal  was  intended  to 
have  passed  from  Herefordshire  to  Stourport,  but  the  ori- 
ginal design  has  never  been  completed.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  hops,  cider,  and  perry- ;  and  the  making  of 
malt  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  three  streets,  with  an  ancient  corn-market,  and 
a  butter-cross  of  modem  erection.  The  old  church  was 
carried  awav  by  a  flood  in  1770,  and  the  present  edifice 
was  erected  in  1777.  The  living  is  a  vicarage.  The 
market-day  is  Tuesday,  and  there  are  fairs  in  April,  May, 
June,  July,  and  September,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  "Die  entire  parish  comprises  5450  acres,  and  in 
1841  contained  1849  inhabitants,  namely,  Tenbury  parish, 
1177;  Berrington  hamlet,  207;  Sutton  hamlet,  186;  and 
the  hamlet  of  Tenbury  Foreign  (252),  with  Kyrewood 
(27).    Tenbury  is  a  polling-place  for  the  county. 

Upton,  a  neatly-built  and  thriving  market-town,  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pershore,  8i  miles 
south  of  Worcester.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Severn,  in  a  flat  and  fertile  plain.  Tlie  river  is  here  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  100  tons  burthen  ;  there  is  a  basin  for 
barges  and  a  wharf  for  loading  and  unloading;  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on.  A  market-house,  including 
under  the  same  roof  an  assembly-room  and  a  court-room 
for  the  use  of  the  magistrates,  has  recently  been  erected. 
The  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  and  the  old  church  were  in- 
jured during  the  civil  wars,  and  in  175C  the  latter  was  taken 
down  and  the  present  edifice  erected.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory, in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  valued  at  917/. 
per  annum.  There  are  two  day  and  Sunday  national  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  the  former  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions and  the  latter  by  an  endowment.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  was  2C90  in  1841.  Upton  is  one  of  the 
polling-places  for  the  county. 

Worcestershire  Lsin  the  Province  of  Canterbuiy,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester  ;  15  parishes  and 
8  chapelries  are  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  The  diocc&e 
is  divided  into  10  deaneries. 

The  principal  benefices  are — 

Net  Value.  Patron. 

Alvechurch  .     .  £1,025  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Astley      ...  623  Trustees  of  D.  J.  Cooks. 

Bedwardine  .      .  635  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 

Belbroughton     ,  1,244  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

Blockley        .      .  762  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Bredon    .     .     ,  1,498  Rev.  John  Key&all. 

Dudley    ...  614  Lord  Ward. 

Eastham  ...  920  Rev.  Chas.  Turner. 

Fladbury.      .     .  721  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Hanbury  .     .      .  1.188  J.  J.  Vernon,  Esq. 

Hartlcbury    .      .  2,400  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Kidderminster    .  1,416  Lord  Ward. 

Northfield     .     .  1,170  Rev.  J.  Fenwick. 
Redmarley  ' 
D'Abitot 
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Ket  Value.  ^tior. 

Ripple  .  .  .£1,186  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Shipston-on-Stour  700  Dean  and  Cliapter  of  1 
Stoke  Severn      .       746    Lord  Coventiy. 

The  yearly  revenue  of  the  biihop  of  Worea 
average  of  three  years  ending  in  1 831,  wise 
expenditure,  by  the  same  average,  was  347/.,  1« 
yearly  income  of  6569/. 

This  county  is  in  the  Oxford  curcuit:  a  e 
lately  (1843)  taken  place  in  the  order  in  which 
in  tms  circuit  are  visited  by  the  judges.  For  i 
the  assizes  at  Worcester  were  held  immediately 
of  Oxford  and  before  those  of  Staffordshire :  the) 
go  from  Oxford  to  Worcester  and  thence  to  ( 
Stafford  is  the  last  town  in  the  circuit.  Amoni 
towns  and  principal  villages  are  Broadway,  B 
Little  Malvern,  Blockley,  bckin^on,  Redditch,  I 
Alvechurch,  King's  Norton,  Martley,  and  P 
Thirteen  unions  have  been  formed  by'the  Poor 
mission ers  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Ad 
of  Guardians  meet  at  Bromsgrove,  Droitwieh 
Evesham,  Kidderminster,  Kin^*s  Norton,  Mir 
shore,  Shipston,  Stourbridge,  Tenbury,  Upt<Hi, 
cester. 

The  principal  gentlemen's  seats  are — Croome. 
to  Lord  Coventry ;  Hagley  Park,  the  residence  of 
tleton ;  Witley,  the  property  of  Lord  Ward,  and  , 
(1843)  the  residence  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
Grange,  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Clive;  H 
Castle,  the  episcopal  residence  of  the  bishop  of  tin 
Orabersley,  belonging  to  Lord  Sandys ;  Wwtwa 
Madresfield,  Bordeslcy  Park,  Stanford  Court,  ft 
Overbury  Park,  Hanley  Court,  Kyre,  and  \ 
Hall. 

Mamifaciures  and  Commerce. — Iron  is  \txp\ 
factured  at  Dudley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whil 
are  likewise  extensive  coal-mines.  In  the  nortb 
of  the  county  a  very  lars^e  quantity  of  nails  are  m 
there  are  likewise  factories  for  fish-nooks  and  nMd 
pets  of  many  descriptions  and  qualities  are  made  it 
minster;  glass  is  manufactured  at  Stourbridge; ) 
ing  glove-trade  is  carried  on  at  Worcester,  and  po 
manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  pa 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  countTi 
occupied  with  agriculture. 

Histonj. — ^The'  etymoloi^y  of  *  Worcc^^ter"  i«  wi 
plausibility  adduced  from  '  Wyre-(.-estre,'  the  t 
Castle  of  Wyrc,  under  which  name  a  (-(^njidorib 
still  exists  in  the  neighlxmrliood  of  Bewdloy.  Ol ' 
history  of  the  county  little  is  acciiiatelv  known  :l 
however  many  evidences  of  its  occupati(»n  by  the 
During  the  riei)tarchv,  Worcester  was  the  princi 
cian  sc»e,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  ir« 
ecclesiastical  government.  After  the  Conquestth 
government  was  chanj^ed.  Karls  of  Woict>torwen 
and  had  the  civil  power  confided  to  them.  Of  1 
first  wasUrso  d'Abitot,  one  of  William  the  Conqui 
lowers  and  favourites.  This  eail  had  many  succes 
retained  or  lost  their  lands  accordini:  to  the  ama 
fluence  of  the  party  which  they  had  ailopted  in  th 
ment.  During  the  war  between  Stephen  andth* 
Maud,  and  subsequently  during  the  resistance  oft 
to  King  John,  the  possessions  of  the  earls  of  ^ 
frequently  changed  mast  ere.  *()n  the  re-establi 
John's  power,  the  Church  of  Worcester,  to  whon 
was  very  partial,  laid  hold  of  that  opi)ortunity  of 
their  precnicts,  by  which  they  so  much  dnninish 
commodations  of  the  castle,  as  to  render  it  no  loi 
the  habitation  of  the  sheritf  and  his  retinue,  i 
time  it  began  to  fall  into  decay.*  Tlie  grtMter 
the  land  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  either  oft 
or  a  few  barons.  Of  the  latter  prt^pertv  irreat 
took  place  after  PerkinWarbeck's  rebellion  :  oft 
when  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  monaa.tvnes. 
deprivations  were  made  in  consequence  i^f  the  pa 
of  several  gentlemen  in  the  county  in  the  Pc 
Some  of  the  conspirators  in  that  plot  retreated  t< 
apprehended  at  Hendlip,  an  old  house,  of  a  ci 
struction,  well  fitted  for  concealment,  situates 
Droitwieh  and  Worcester.  During  the  l^rliamc 
Worcestershire  was  on  several  occasions  overr 
contending  parties.    [Wouc ester.] 

Antiquities, — ^Thc  antiquities  of  this  county  i 
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Bromgcrove  .     .     19.843 

923 

3.759 

l,b81 

Droitwich      .     .     15.687 
Dudley     .     .     .     66,009 
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3.091 
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1.083 

7,284 

1,499 
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ffi 
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799 

Shipfctun-on-StouT    19,030 
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6,164 

1.609 

Stourhridge    .     .     35.911 

723 

3,992 

1.626 

Tenbury  .     .     .      7.109 

^0 

1,5W 

606 

Upton  ou  Seven      16.496 
\Voreertcr      .     .     2G.542 

640 

3.490 

643 

1.414 
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Total. 

£. 

6.563 
5.024 
9,866 
4,560 
7,737 
3,302 
4.656 
3.909 
8,459 
6.341 
2.420 
4,773 
5.637 

The  number  of  pereons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarters  ending  Lady-day,  1841  and  1842,  were  as  fol- 
lows:—In  1841— in-door,  2459;  out-door,  17,288;  total, 
19,747,  of  whom  5069  were  adult  able-bodied  paupers :  in 
1842— in-door,  2927;  out-door,  19,748;  total,  22,075,  of 
whom  C228  were  adult  able-bodied  paupers.  The  propor- 
tion in  1841  of  the  total  number  of  paupers  to  the  total 
population  was  7  per  cent.,  which  is  2  per  cent,  less  than 
the  average  for  England.  The  expense  for  in-maintenance 
and  out-relief  was  02,243/.  for  the  year  ending  I^y-day, 
1842,  being  an  increase  of  0  per  cent,  on  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  265  lunatics  and  idiots  chargeable  on 
the  poor-rate  in  1836,  or  1  in  798  ;  in  England,  1  in  1033: 
and  in  August,  1842,  the  number  chargeable  was  2»4.  In 
1835-6  there  were  1058  bastard  children  chargeable  on  the 
poor-rate,  or  1  in  200  of  the  whole  population ;  in  England 
1  in  215.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  1830  was 
345,  or  1  in  19;  the  proportion  for  England  being  1  in  20. 
The  number  affiliated  in  1834-5  was  127,  and  02  in  1835-6. 
Tlie  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty-tax in  1815  was  799,603/. ;  property  assessed  to 
occupiers,  609,734/. ;  and  the  proiits  of  trades,  professions, 
&c.,  were  assessed  at  274,458/.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was : — ^land,  74*9  parts ;  dwelling-houses,  18*9  parts ;  mills, 
factories,  &c.  3*7  parts ;  manorial  jMofits,  &c.  2-5  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  n  il  property  assessed 
to  the  poor-rate  in  1841  was  as  follow*  :  — 

On  landed  property  .  .  £605,610 
Dwelling-houses .  .  .  323,007 
All  other  kinds  of  property  .        66,625 

Total  .  .  £995,242 
Tlie  total  amount  levied  for  poor-rates  in  the  above  year 
was  96,185/.,  being  a  rate  of  l.y.  11(/.  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed.  The  total  aiiniuil 
value  of  real  property  in  the  county  in  1841  amounted  to 
4/.  5a'.  3^/.  for  each  inhal^itant ;   or  1/.  6a'.  Ad.  per  acre. 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 
principal  disbursements  for  the  same  periods,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 

1811. 


Income       •     . 

Expenditure  : — 
liridges   .     . 
Gaols       .     • 
Prisoners 
Prosecutions 
Constables  and 
Va;T:rants  . 


1801. 
£. 

4,975 

33 

258 

1,145 

644 


5  808 

180 

14.357 

700 

425 


1821. 

7,036 

3G6 

415 

1,821 

1,067 


1831. 
£. 

8,578 

095 

371 

3,720 

2,823 


1833. 

£. 

10,700 

57 

2(X) 

3,195 

3,837 
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The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  m  1834  are 
as  fono>Yh  : — Bridges,  buildint?,  repaii-s,  &c.  108/. ;  gaols, 
houses  of  correction,  and  maintaining  prisonera,  3,209/. ; 
prosecutions,  3140/.;  clerk  of  the  peace.  Oil/.;  convey- 
ance of  i)risonei*s  before  trial,  529/.;  conveyance  of  trans- 
ports, 321/. ;  vagrants,  ai)prehending  and  conveying,  21)7/. : 
constables,  liisrh  and  special,  290/. ;  coi-oner,  240/. ;  miscel- 
laneous, 419/.":  total,  9295/. 

The  length  of  streets  and  highways,  and  the  expenditure 
thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839 :—  ' 

Mill--. 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts    41 

Turnpike  roads 428 

All  other  highways     .         .         ,         .     1 104 

1930 

Amount  of  rates  levied         ....     £10,201) 
Expended  in  repairs  of  highways       ,    £15,802 
Law  and  other  expenses  ...  02 

Total  expenditure     .... £15,925 

The  number  of  turnpike  tm.s1s,  in  1840,  was  22 ;  the 
income  Horn  tolls,  35,051/.;  parish  compositions  in  lieu  of 


statute  duty,  57/. ;  and  total  income,  ^,8242..  inc 
6995/.  borrowed  on  security  of  the  tolli.  Tne  ttf 
penditure  for  the  same  year  was  35,82ttf.,  includiodf 
of  5660/.  paid  off,  and  4501/.  for  improTementi.  Tk 
and  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  n7jU64/.  InV 
debt  was  equal  to  2*0  yean*  income;  for  the  ji 
England  the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  being  4-9 
the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  debl 
per  cent. ;  in  England  12  per  cent. 

The  church-rates  amounted  to  fVlSe/.  in  1839 ;  aad 
applicable  to  the  same  objects,  were  derived  from 
'  sources,'  the  amount  from  estates  and  rent-chai| 
eluded  under  this  head,  being  1196/.  in  1832.  The 
8800/.  was  expended  in  1839  for  the  purposes  of  tl 
blishment,  of  which  4591/.  were  for  rejpaini  of  cfa 
There  was  a  debt  of  7885/.  secured  on  the  chureh-f) 

Crime. — Number  of  persons  charged  with  c 
offences  in  the  septennial  periods  ending  1819,  183 
and  1842. 

1813-19.      1920-26.       lg27-33. 
Total  .         .  1208        1331         1994 

Annual  average    .  172        190  2HI 

The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acqnil 
each  year  from  1834  to  1842,  were  as  under: — 

1834.  1835.  18.3G.  1817.  1-^.  \r^29.  1«40.  IH 

Committed  .     377  278  328  403  42/       4rn  €87  h\ 

Acquitted     .112  G9  1U9  127  131       iJA  li(i  1« 

CoD^icUHl     .    2B5  2sfi  219  282  29G       3.i2  445  :«: 

In  1841  the  proportion  of  persons  committed,  to  tl 
population  of  the  county,  was  1  in  389 ;  in  Englai 
Wales,  1  in  508. 

Of  609  offenders  (507  males  and  102  female*  ti 
the  assizes  and  lessions  in  1842,  there  were  48  t: 
with  offences  against  the  person;  38  with  offence*: 
property  committed  with  violence  ;  463  ijnclodi; 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  with  offences  against  p 
committed  without  violence  ;  there  were  not  any  c 
with  malicious  offences  against  property ;  14  wene  c 
with  forgery  and  uttering  base  coin,  and  46  with 
misdemeanoui-s.  Of  418  persons  convicted,  1,  ; 
whom  sentence  of  death  was  recorded,  was  traa 
for  life  ;  0  other  offenders  were  also  transported  li 
13  for  periods  above  ten  and  not  exceeding  fifteen 
13  for  periods  above  seven  and  not  exceeding  ten 
and  50  for  terms  of  seven  years  ;  makini;  S3  tnns 
None  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  period*  « 
I  ing  two  years:  8  were  imprisoned  for  a  period  t 
I  ceeding  two  years;  48  for  above  six  months  and  r 
I  ceeding  one  year:  and  264  for  .six  months  and  u::dfc 
15  were  whipped.  Of  the  lUl  persons  acquitted.  H 
found  not  guilty  on  trial:  in  the  case  of  71  no  L 
found ;  and  in  21  instances  there  was  no  pro>t 
Of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed,  45  pc 
were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  ;  16  per  cent.  t> 
25  and  IK) ;  and  16  per  cent,  between  30  and  40  j 
age.  The  degree  of  instruction  was  not  ascertaino 
many  as  23  cases:  200  males  and  50  females  could  : 
read  nor  write  ;  265  males  and  44  females  could  re 
write  imperfectly ;  16  males  and  7  females  could  re 
write  well ;  and  4  males  had  received  a  .superior  eda 
The  proportion  of  uninstructed  criminals  in  the  cou 
an  avemge  of  several  years  was  96*5  per  cent;  u 
land  and  Wales,  89*3  per  cent. 

Siicin^s'  Banks, — There  are  nine  of  these  instil 
in  the  county,  and  the  proportion  of  depositors  totb 
population  is  higher  than  usual,  there  being  1  depoi 
about  20  persons ;  and  1  depositor  under  20/.  in  311  pi 
The  average  amount  invested  by  all  cliLs&es  of  def 
was  :«/.  in  1841  :  in  England,  2U/.  The  number 
positors  and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the  ibi! 
yeai-s  were  as  under : — 

1836.  lar.        IS,-*.  1839.         IMA 

No.  of  depositors      8,811  9,111         9,640         10.031        lOJfl 

.Vm.  ordci>osiii.  £300.399  £309,827  £325^^31  £340,787  £3i\fi^  A 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830^  18S 
1840  is  shown  in  the  follomng  table  : — 
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[miools  e«tabUflhed  by  Dissenters,  included  in  Uie 
Me,  are— 

:  »dMKilft  ,  ,  ,  IS,  eonlaimng   l.tX*0 

Iim!  nUiff  dally  iehooln  27S,  contuiuing    ^843 

^hoob  .  .         144  ,,        U,WS 

'  librmms  or  liool^  an^  atlftjched  id  35  schools, 

Sunday-nehooK  sttended  by  849  childrenv 

npotn  pliiCttA  whfirc  no  other  ichool  existB* 

[^vehooU,  eonlairnii^  1828  child  re  ri,  were  both 

jiy  ich  ool ».    Tho  u  1 1  m  be r  of  boardi  n  p-ac h  00 1» 

I  and  the  H'holars  ar*  included  in  the  above  re- 

f©tiJ  mimhi  rof  childfcn  returned  9b  attending 

:  day  I  Fill  kinds  k  38,654 ;  in  1841  (he 

tr  t:A  I  ju  the  county  between  the  age* 

htA*  1^,3  i2»  und  17,6!J0  were  between  10  and 

7»«*2;  or  from  3  to  15  the  total  number  of 

the  cmtnty  vrm  43,149*     On  an  avenn^e   of 

>  ending  Jnne*  1R41,  thr  nnmber  of  pnrsion*  mat- 

'pnod  ibr  I  >      ^      ',vith  mark*  wa*  40  per  cent* 

^»iid  61  J  neii,  the  ayer«gc  lor  En^ 

^  S»-  17a L 
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wi*rf  direct  J?  d  to  trt  to  .. 

imnblo  to  mfunfmn  ^htm;  aiul  uLi*  jiiikill  j**i«.t»ti»  ttiw 
bad  mt  nienTiR  of  nmint^lninf,'  tticnuftolvt^H,  amt  whu  iiM'd 
Uii  t*rait];i         ^    '    ■     ^     '     of  lilV;   for  v^hwh  iiufp*i»j*, 
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Htucli  wx^  I  .'  -rii  uf  flax,  h 

iron,  and  oth*.--  ;•!  *tufF.     The': 

mrd  fvver%eet-3  ^,..,  .L.nrchn^'-^^-^^-  +'■ 
wiule  land  for  the  poor  to  r 
or  mtif*;  faniilii^si  Umn  onr,  in  ; 
cottagm  or  hguaas  {q  be  imed  Uur 
In  manr  placrsthif?  porrr*hounij  ur 
«till,  t-alJed  tlie  limt^e  of  Indrwtry.  £w  Um 
rtmdrr  it  &  place  of  occupation  (qt  the  d 
Oreat  rxpi*ctalion*  were  rTMertaincd  td'  denv mg  a  jjmflt 
from  their  labour,  Tbc  workboaie  hecBjnp  a  lit*en  or 
woolk^n  h^ory  \  *>r  ^'^cks  »>' '      :  ^  riety  cif  nthir 

articles  were  miinuractured*     '  I  wm  rpnlrc! 

or  piu*L4tai*od,  and  the  inmalt?>  u*  uh-  \^>  —■       ,  jn* 

ployed   in  ai^rinijltujal   labour.     The  fi  :    tif 

paor-ratea  nas  rrganlcd  a*  a  mtt  impo^i^Ji  ..  ,  :,i-«e 

RchemcF*  0 f  ^^'  I >r k  hoi i»e  in d uyt  ry ,     tn  1 70  >,  vl  .  j  1  y  - 

Jiuity  of  these  sclicm^^w  Tva^  at  itn  height,  Li  wiy 

pointed  out  their  inevitatjle  opt*ralion,  finxl  e-  lefr 

elfieet  on  independent  labour ;  but  lie  tva:*tc&;  \,'4, 

N  car  I  y  a  cr  n  t  u  ry  afterwank  lion  rca  of  ind  uhI  ry  w  t?  1 «  c  rec  ( e  tl 
in  Siiflfblk  on  a  grander  scale  than  tlie  mansions  of  the 
tvealttiy.  tnstead  of  bemg  employed  as  a  lest  of  dtf'ititU'* 
tion,  theie  workhouses  were  intended  to  provide  occupation 
for  all  the  unemployed.  The  result  may  be  staled  in  a  (i^w 
wonk.  In  1835  they  were  visited  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
wortli,  then  an  Assistant  Poor-Law  Comniiu^ioncn  •  The 
yirda  were  surrounded  with  extenmve  worktihops ;  lai'^e 
raoms  in  the  main  buildirii^  were  iMhd  wilh  mai'binery; 
but  ttie  only  liuhy  {hiRg  in  the  e»tabliBhmeut  wan  thy 
anidcr,  w^hicfi  bad  spim  it^  wcl*  on  th«  i?pinning*wheel«/ 
(For  furl  be f  detaik  of  the  complt4e  failure  of  tbci*^  esta- 
felinhments,  s^'c  the  Sf^cond  Annual  Report  0/  the  Prnf-lAm 

Just  previotLii  to  tht  pojiaingof  the  Poof-Law  Amend- 
ment ^cttin  lR'^4,the  poor*liou»*es  (miscatled  \vorkhoti*e») 
presented,  fenersUly  spiraking,  only  accamukff  d  instan^en 
of  raal-adniini*itralit»j.  Absence  of  cla«jifi cation,  discipline, 
and  i*mploym*^ntt  and  cxtravag'ant  alJawaneuJk,  niiid«'red 
them  pniliHo  nur^i^fit*^  of  pauperism  and  vice,  Hunia  of 
the  ease*  of  workhouse  corruption  woidd  be  Indiefous, 
had  they  not  exhibit  «:d  pf  act  ices  sij  thoroughly  demoral- 
ising^. In  by  far  tlie  jcreater  number  of  eajjC)*,  wiy  ttio 
tJommi^iancra  of  Poaf*l.aw  Inquiry*  in  IKII,  the  work- 
hottae  was  *  a  large  almj*honse»  m  wtnch  tho  younj^  arr 
tmined  in  idlenessi  i^orance*  and  vice;  Ihe  aok*bodied 
maintained  in  slog^i^h  and  serisjual  indolence;  this  agrd 
and  more  respectable  expostcd  to  all  the  misery  that  is  in- 
cident to  dwelling  in  such  aiociety  withont  govenunent  or 
diU9»iflcation  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  inmatei  Kub^isted  o» 
food  Ikr  exceeding  both  in  kind  and  in  amotinl  not  merely 
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Ihe  diet  of  the  independent  labourer,  but  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  who  contribute  to  their  support' 
(p.  31).  And  jet,  by  30  Geo.  III.,  c,  49,  passed  in  1790, 
the  right  of  visiting  any  workhouse  at  all  times  of  the  day 
was  conferred  on  justices  of  the  peace  and  clergymen ; 
and  on  their  representation  the  overseers  were  liable  to  be 
summoned  at  quarter-sessions,  when  the  justices  could 
make  orders  ana  regulations  for  the  remedy  of  any  defects 
in  the  workhouse  management.  The  chief  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor-Law  Inquiry  in  1834 
was  to  unite  parishes  *  for  better  workhouse  management.' 
This  is  .the  origin  of  the  Poor-Law  Unions.  As  soon  as 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  were  appointed,  they  imme- 
diately directed  their  attention  to  the  general  adoption  of 
the  workhouse  system.  Their  *  main  reliance  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  pauperism,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
independent  habits  amongst  the  laboiirinff  classes,  is 
founded  on  the  workhouse  system.'  ^Second  Annual  Re- 
)ort,  p.  5.)  Out-door  relief  is  prohibited  in  a  number  of 
Jnions.  The  old  parish  workhouses  and  wretched  parish 
cottages  occupied  oy  paupers  have  been  sold.  New  work- 
houses, capable  of  containing  from  one  hundred  to  iive 
hundred  inmates  and  upwards,  have  been  erected  in  nearly 
every  Poor-Law  Union,  Boards  of  Guardians  being  assisted 
by  loans  of  Exchec|uer  bills,  to  be  repaid  in  twenty  years. 
Rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  Union  work- 
houses have  been  framed  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners. 
In  the  first  place,  a  suitable  classification  of  the  inmates  is 
effected.  They  are  at  least  divided  into  the  following 
classes : — 1,  those  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause ; 
2,  able-bodied  men  and  yoiitlw  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years ;  3,  boys  above  the  age  of  seven  and  under  that  of 
fifteen ;  4,  women  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause ; 
;"),  able-bodied  women  and  girls  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  ;  6,  girls  above  the  age  of  seven  and  under  that  of 
fifteen ;  7,  children  under  seven  years  of  age.  The  sub- 
division maj  be  carried  still  further,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians,  if  the  workhouse  will  admit  of  it.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  persons  to  be  admitted  in  each  house  is 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners.  To  each  class  is  assigned  a 
ward,  and  communication  between  the  different  wards  is 
not  allowed.  Married  couples  are  separated,  exceptions 
being  made  in  certain  cases  in  favour  of  classes  1  and  4. 
Tlie  father  or  mother  of  any  child  in  the  same  workhouse 
is  allowed  to  see  such  child  daily  in  a  room  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  Mothei*s  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
ai^e  are  permitted  to  have  access  to  them  *at  all  reasonable 
times/  and  so  long  as  any  mother  is  suckling  her  child 
she  is  to  have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  The  children  of 
proper  age  are  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  and  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  dietary  of  each 
workhouse  is  fixed  by  the  Comniissionei-s,  and  it  varies  in 
different  districts,  regard  being  paid  to  the  general  dietary 
of  the  independent  labourei-s  of  such  district.  If  required 
to  do  so  by  a  pauper,  the  master  or  matron  is  bound  to 
weigh  the  allowance  of  provisions  served  out  to  any  pauper 
in  the  presence  of  the  said  pauper  and  two  other  persons. 
The  accuracy  of  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the 
*  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners' 
!  p.  r)\  wili  not  be  disputed  by  anyone  who  has  visited  a 
Union  workhouse.  The  Commissioners  say — *The  neces- 
sary cfiect  of  our  rules  and  reirulations  is  to  supply  the 
inniJiUs  of  a  workhouse  with  wholesome  food  and  sufficient 
clotliin«r.  a  better  bed  than  they  are  used  to  lie  upon,  a 
clojiner  and  a  better  ventilated  room  than  they  are  used 
to  inhabit,  an  immediate  su])p]y  of  medical  attendance  in 
case  of  illness,  and  to  establish  a  degree  of  order  and 
cleanliness  unknown  in  a  labourer's  cottage.  These  are 
all  superior  to  what  the  i)auper  has  been  accustomed  to; 
and  it  is  owing  mainly  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  classi- 
fication which  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in  a  workhouse, 
and  to  that  degree  of  order  and  restraint  which  our  rules 
enforce,  that  tfie  workhouse  i)rinciple  is  rendered  really 
effective.' 

The  officers  of  a  workhouse  are— -1,  the  master;  2,  the 
matron  ;  3,  a  chaplain ;  4,  a  schoolmaster  and  school- 
mistress ;  5,  a  medical  officer  for  the  workhouse ;  C,  a 
porter ;  besides  such  assistants  as  the  Board  of  Guardians 
may  consider  necessary.  These  ofticei-s  are  appointed  by 
a  majority  of  the  guardians,  but  the  Poor-lAW  Com- 
missioners determine  the  amount  of  their  respective  salaries. 
The  guardians  may  suspend  the  master,  matron,  chaplain, 
Khoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  or  medical  officer  for  the 


workhouse,  reporting  such  suspenaion,  vith  the  et»< 
thereof,  to  the  CommisBioners ;  and  they  my  at  qbm  d» 
miss  any  other  servant  of  the  workhouae.  The  pttupca  if 
the  several  classes  are  to  be  kept  employed  aoeomiaite 
their  capacity  and  ability.  Punuhment^  may  be  ialvM 
on  refractory  paupers  by  the  nmiter.  with  or  witlM(A|^ 
direction  of'^tne  guardians,  by  altereiion  of  diet  dnm  • 
period  not  exceeding48  hours,  or  by  confineineiit  fcr  Ml 
more  than  24  hours,  xhe  ris[ht  to  inflict  punishments mttk 
a  workhouse  is  recognised  by  common  law.  No  c^j 
under  12  is  to  be  confined  in  a  dark  room  en'  '  ~ " 
night.  Corporal  punishinent  must  be  inflicted 
after  the  offence,  and  the  particulars  of  the  cai 
entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose ;  and  no  fenalc  dU 
is  to  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment.  Anj  pauper  H^f 
quit  the  workhouse  on  fiiving  a  '  reasonable  notice  :*  jb; 
merly  a  notice  of  three  nours  was  required. 

The  admission  of  a  pauper  into  a  workhouse  is  eibeM 
by  one  of  the  following  modes : — I,  By  a  written  or prinfsd 
order  of  the  Board  of  Ouardians,  signed  by  tbeir  clerk ; 
2,  by  a  provisional  written  or  printed  order  sincd  bf  i 
relieving  officer  or  overseer ;  3,  oy  the  master  a  the  we^ 
house,  or  the  matron  in  his  absence,  or  even  by  tht  pods 
without  any  order,  in  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  neecssf  . 
Orders  for  admission  cannot  be  given : — I,  S^  gQSidil| 
not  acting  as  a  member  of  the  board ;  nor,  2,  by  a  jntJR 
of  the  peace  ;  nor,  3,  by  a  rate-payer  of  the  parifh.  Itf 
any  person  may  bring  cases  of  sudden  necessity  befoRtlK 
master  of  the  workhouse,  and  he  is  bound  to  admit  ftoL 
In    Unions   where    the  Poor-Law   Commissionen  Im 
sanctioned  regulations  respecting  mendicity,  vagiantsiil 
mendicants  are  admitted  mto  the  workhouse  byatichA 
from  a  rate-payer  of  any  parish  in  the  Union,     h  ttj 
metropolis  any  person  brought  to  the  workhouse  lif  I 
pohceman  \%  prima  facie  evidence  of  urgent  want,  uiit 
is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  admit  him. 

In  the  quarter  ending  I^dy-day,  1842,  the  number  4 
in-door  paupers  relieved  in  England  and  Wilei  ym 
221,956,  of  w-hom  83,692  were  able-bodied  persons.  Iki 
expense  of  in -maintenance  was  828,066/.  liie 
ment  charges '  of  each  Union  workhouse  are  ai  ^ 
on  a  certain  principle  to  the  different  parishei  of  tki 
Union.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  haj  decided  tU 
Union  workhouses  are  rateable  to  the  poor. 

Under  the  Irish  Poor-Law  Act  about  130  woikboBi 
have  been  erected,  and  some  of  the  largest  urill  coetu 
2000  inmates. 

{General  Orders  of  the  Poor-Law  ComwUsionen;  Lb» 
ley's  Poor-Laic  Statutes;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Poor-Lm 
Commixsinnnrs.') 

WORKINGTON.    [Cumberland.] 

WOKKSOP.       [NOTTINOHAMSHIRK.] 

WORLD.     [Universe.] 

WORLIDGE.  THOMAS,  an  English  painter  and  etche, 
born  at  Peterborough  in  Northamptonshire,  in  17O0.  B* 
was  iirst  a  pupil  of  Grimaldi,  and  then  of  Boitard,  a  idkohi 
of  \jSl  Fape.  Worlidge  is  chiefly  known  for  his  diaainff 
and  etchings  in  imitation  of  Rembrandt :  he  copied  iln 
some  of  Rembrandt's  most  celebrated  prints :  mat  i« » 
verj'  good  copy  by  him  of  the  so-called  Hundred  Guildm. 

Worlidge  drew  in  black-lead,  and  with  indian-ink,  « 
vellum,  with  extraordinary  neatness.  He  made  a  Mt  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  beautiful  drawings  of  antijint 
gems.  His  etchings,  which  are  all  in  the  style  of  Be* 
brandt,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty :  there  are  il« 
several  good  portraits  by  him,  likewise  exact  imitatioMit 
Rembrandt.  Some  of  his  admirers  in  his  own  time  uni 
to  call  him  the  English  Rembrandt.  Walpolc  appears  to 
have  thought  little  of  his  powers :  he  says,  •  TlionusVW 
lidge  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  painted  portiaits  ia 
miniature;  he  afterwards  with  worse  success  pen'omcd 
them  in  oil ;  but  at  last  acmiired  reputation  and  money  bf 
etchings  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  proved  to  be  a  TCff 
easy  task  by  the  numbers  of  men  who  have  counteiteiltd 
that  master  so  as  to  deceive  all  those  who  did  not  kao* 
his  works  by  heart.  Worlidgc's  imitations  and  his  heedf 
in  black-lead  liave  grown  astonishingly  into  lashion.  Hi» 
best  piece  is  the  whole  length  of  Sir  John  Astley.  copifld 
from  Rembrandt :  his  print  of  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  pod 
the  act  there,  aud  his  statue  of  Lady  Pomfret  s  Cicen»,  an 
very  poor  performances.'  Worlidge]i  wife  worked  pictoifi 
in  needlework  with  great  skilL  Worlidge  died  al  BlA- 
mersmith  in  17G6. 
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ni^ries,  and  a  ^ood  tnid*d  in  t'i>m,  aitt!t\  nv 
iM  the  vknnlt)';  of  wliich  that    eallnd  ^  Li  .  : 
'  Uur  Lad)' a  milk')  is  so  nmntd  from   its  f 
■■■.  rd    III    ifiJ   5irlirh1nnirliUod    of   th-G    LirblYavM-  M 

K'  'J  '     '      ■ 

\o\,  \.\  ^l\iiTwi^\  HiitidbiMjk  q_f  Norfhrrn  U 

OfOE,  Lrximn  ;    Stoin.    flincfhurh   by    ^. 

Fred,  von    Kaumtr,  l>it*  HtJumtau/cn  miff    tfn-r   /.  i/; 

F»  von  Ratimi^r,  Gemhkhte  Europd/i^  tcit  dem  Endt*  tiet 

15,/  *    '       '    ' 

V'  1.      [AntKMtstA.] 

\YORONlC2.  JAN  PA\ 

rinf^    i-m*.     gf    the   mOst     l-miM' 

poetry  and  p  ■ 
d  ill  one  ol  thi 
order  lit  an  nniisuallj  t^ 

into  the  "8ot:ie!y  of  ^"^1  ' 

to  attj-att  th<*  alttfntion  ol  mmiui  oi  tl^^  higbti  1 1. 
f'Jipcnifilly  of  f hf*  bf!<hc?p  of  Chf^lm,  then  vie^-* 
'  .   -    -  '  '1^'  many  bv\  ■ 

rcwanled 

• .  N  lh(i  small  town  of  Ksi^imicrE,  v ht?rv  br  tnnV  upon 
'^■-  ^1y1ie%  of  r.  p.^''  ':  '■---'   -'-'^  ivI-m,-.  u.,,...  rrj 
irhnml  rfi 

;..A]>e]ta    C/;;: ■:    .  I 

;.  t  nvvo  m  pVi  ■  t u  I  .  ■. , ;  ^  •  m ,  1 1  wa*  i 
_  ,  ;:  both  by  brr  ^ "■■'''/  ^'id  by  Iht^  r 
scrnrrj' whtdi  Iklillc  ha*  ectcbrat*5d  in  \m  '*l 
i)iroduct?d  hia  '  SvbyHa  ;"  tbi?  idta  of  which  wr^^  d 

hy  the  «o-ca!lcd  *  tvmplft  of  ibt  «ft|V  •*  t*^wy,  jfttid 
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>vhich  is  esteemed  the  finest  specimen  of  liiittoneal  poetry 
in  the  lan^ac^c.  When  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
.established  m  1806,  he  was  made  both  a  member  of  the 
council  and  dean  in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  Czartoryiski  family,  was 
nominated  by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  bishopric  of 
Cracow  in  1815.  Twelve  years  afterwards  the  emperor 
Nicholas  raised  him  to  the  diKnitv  of  archbishop  of 
AVarsaw  and  piimate  of  all  Poland;  but  he  was  then 
labouring  under  infirmities  which  induced  him  to  ^o 
abroad  for  medical  advice,  and  while  thus  travelling,  he 
died  at  Vienna,  October  4th  (o.s.),  1829. 

Besides  his  *  Sybylla,"  he  wrote  several  other  poetical 
compositions  of  merit,  and  one  of  them,  *  Sejm  W i&licki,* 
or  the  Diet  of  Wislica,  though  only  the  fragment  of  what 
was  perhai)s  intended  to  be  an  historical  epic,  is  thought 
by  some  to  displd^  greater  power  than  his  first  more 
celebrated  production.  His  poetical  fame  however  is 
fully  rivalled  by  that  of  his  prose  writings.  *His  sermons,' 
says  Szyrma,  the  author  of  the  '  Letters  on  Poland,'  *  excel 
in  a  boldness  of  conception  akin  to  those  of  Herder,  and 
seem  to  be  the  instantaneous  emanations  from  the  pure 
source  of  religious  morality — the  more  impressive,  as  they  are 
couched  in  an  energetic  dithyrambic  language,  like  that 
of  the  prophets  of  old.'  They  were  published  at  Cracow, 
1829,  in  8vo.,  under  the  title  of  *  Kazania,  ezyli  Nauki 
Parafjalne.' 

(Entziklopeditcheskii  Lekiikon ;  Letteri  on  Poland,^ 

WORONZOW  (VOROxNTZOV),  COUNT  MIKHAIL 
ILARIONOVrrCH,  Russian  chancellor  and  diplomatist, 
was  born  July  12th,  1714,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  obtained 
an  appointment  as  page  at  the  court  of  the  grand-duchess 
Elizabeth,  in  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  he  some  years 
after  (1741)  took  a  principal  part.  His  services  on  that 
important  occasion  secured  him  not  only  the  empress's 
favour,  but  various  orders  and  marks  of  honour  from 
foreign  potentates.  Tlie  office  of  vice-chancellor,  under 
Bestuzhev-Rumin,  was  however  so  little  agreeable  to  him, 
that  he  sought  to  decline  it  by  travelling  abroad  under 
pretext  of  ill-health,  yet  after  so  passing  about  two  years 
in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  he  returned  and 
imdertook  its  duties.  He  had  not  long  done  so,  before  he 
was  accused  (1748)  of  plotting  to  depose  Elizabeth,  and 
place  the  grand-duke  reter  (III.)  on  the  throne,  but  he 
succeeded  in  fully  exculpating  himself  with  the  empress. 

Ten  years  later,  on  the  downfall  of  Bestuzhev-Rumin,  he 
became  chancellor,  and,  so  long  as  he  held  that  arduous 
ofRcc,  showed  superior  ability  as  a  statesman ;  but  after 
Catherine  II.  had  ascended  the  throne,  his  influence 
waned,  at  least  the  enmity  of  several  of  the  more  power- 
iiil  nobles  towards  him  showed  itself  in  such  manner,  that 
he  sought  to  avoid  worse  consequences  by  absenting 
himself,  as  formerly,  under  the  pretext  that  travelling 
was  necessary  for  his  health  (1703),  and  Panin  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  his  deputy  in  the  meanwhile.  On  his 
return  to  Russia,  finding  his  opponents  no  better  cl^sposed 
towai-ds  him  than  before,  he  solicited  permission  to  resign 
office  altogether,  and  retired  to  Moscow,  where  he  died 
Feb.  13  (O.S.),  1707. 

Woronzow  had  many  of  the  qualities  that  mark  a  supe- 
rior statesman,  and  was  in  other  respects  a  man  of  a  noble 
character.  He  patronized  the  literature  of  his  country  in 
the  ])erson  of  Lomonosov,  to  whom  he  erected  a  monu- 
ment, besides  purchasing  all  the  manuscripts  and  papers 
he  had  left.  Count  Michael's  only  oti'spring  was  a  daughter, 
married  to  Count  Alexander  Strogonov ;  but  he  was  the 
uncle  of  three  females,  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
time  for  beauty  and  for  talents:  these  were  the  daugh- 
tei-s  of  his  elder  brother.  Count  Roman  Ilarionovitch 
(1707— 17a3),— Maria,  the  beautiful  Countess  Buturlin ; 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Polyanskv  ;  and  Catherine, 
the  no  less  eccentric  than  accomplished  Vrincess  Dashkov. 

{Entziklopeditcheskii  Leksikon ;  Bautiesh-Kamensky, 
Slorrtr,  <!JH'.^ 

WORSLEY,  SIR  RICHARD,  Bart.,  was  bom  in 
1751,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  father  was  Sir  Thomas 
Woi-sley,  and  Richaid  succeeded  to  the  title  when  he  was 
a])out  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  soon  afterwards  tra- 
velled on  the  Continent,  and  remained  a  considerable  time 
at  Rome,  where  he  purchased  a  variety  of  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture and  other  remains  of  antient  art. 

Sir  Richard  Worsley,  after  his  return  to  England,  sat  in 
Uie  House  of  Commons  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  re- 


presentatives of  the  borough  of  Neirpoit  ia  the Uiif 
Wight.  He  was  comptroller  of  the  iml  booKhoiiH 
George  III.,  and  also  neld  the  office  oi  ffovcnortf  £ 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  died  in  180S. 

Sir  Richard  Worsley  published  a  *  Kstory  of  th&U 
Wight,'  London,  4to.,  1761,  with  cngravinia.  Ihl^ 
tory  is  natural,  civil,  militaiy,  commercial,  mi  ^ 
quarian ;  but  except  in  mere  matten  of  histaial  m 
most  of  them  dull  enough,  Worsler'svoik  ImlMii — 
seded  by  Sir  Henry  £nglefleld*s  *  Descaption  oflke 
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Relievos,  Bustos,  Statues,  and  Gems;  t^Jhum^- 
Places  in  the  Levant,  taken  on  the  spot  in  thcMink 
86,  and  87,*  London,  2  toIs.  folio,  1794-1801  fie«i» 
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sisted  in  the  arrangement  and  description  of  hbedMii 
by  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti.  It  was  printed  \h  Bii^ 
and  at  the  time  of  its  publication  was  conadmliHii 
typography  and  embellishments,  one  of  the  aort  dUi 
works  which  had  issued  firom  the  Eng^Iish  ftm.  Iwjlm 
copies  were  printed ;  some  authorities  lay  oiilj%li| 
others  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  total  eipcMlifr 
Richard  was  about  27,000/. 

rWatt's  Bibliotheca  Britanniea; 
Libraire;   Enep.   itnericana;  Biog 
din*s  BibUomania,) 

WORSLEY,     [Lancashirx.] 

WORSTED.     [Norfolk.] 

WORSTED     MANUFACTURE. 
Worsted  Manufacture.] 

WORT.    [Brbwino.] 

WORTHING.    [Sussex.] 

WOTTON,  EDWARD,  was  bom  at  Oxibid  ii  .-3- 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  tiok  H 
Bachelor*s  degree  in  1513.   He  was  subsequentlj  tpjJoM 
by  Bishop  Fox,  Greek  lecturer  at  Corpus  Chmti  Ceni| 
In  this  position  he  remained  till  1520:   he  tbentmaj 
into  Italy,  and  having  visited  the  principsl  dte 
graduated  in  medicine  in  the  university  of  Pitai 
1523.     He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Ut£  ' 
Oxford  1.1  1525,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
of  Physicians  of  London.    He  was  aiterwudi 
physician  to  Henry  VIII.     He  devoted  much 
to  the  study  of  natural  histonr,  and  published  it  M 
in    1552,  a  work  entitled  *  Dc  Differentiis  AninlM' 
This  work  is  spoken  highly  of  by  Gesner.    ItdoeiBOtc^ 
tain  any  new  matter  of  his  own,  but  was  an  eiatomerfAi 
natural  history  of  his  day.    It  is  written  in  elegsnt  ]M' 
He  began  a  nistory  of  insects,  but  this  work  wai  ^ 

Sublished.    He  died  in  1555.     (Hutchinson «  BitigrtfUi 
fedicaS) 

WOTTON,  SIR  HENRY,  was  bom  30th  Msith. » 
O.  S.,  at  Bocton  Hall,  *  commonly,'  says  his  \Mflf^ 
Isaac  Walton,  *  called  Bocton  or  bougton  Place,'  n^ 
more  modem  accounts  written  Boughton  Hall,  in  thef0* 
of  Boughton-Malherbe,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  1^^ 
ancestors,  several  of  whom  had  held  distingui^ed  cfl^ 
ments  in  the  state,  had  been  seated  for  many  gnedU^ 
His  father,  Thomas  Wotton,  Esq.,  was  twice  marrieA*."* 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Rudstone,  Kni^M 
whom  he  had  three  sons ;  Edward,  knighted  by  El£^ 
and  in  1G03  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Wq^^ 
James  I.,  and  James  and  John,  also  both  knigg; 
Elizabeth ;  secondly,  to  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Sir  "^IJ 
Finch,  of  Eastwell  m  Kent,  and  widow  of  Robert  ^ 
Esq.,  of  the  same  county,  by  whom  he  had  Henry, ^^ 
ject  of  the  present  notice. 

Henry's  first  teacher  is  stated  to  have  been  hit  ^^ 
he  then  had  a  resident  tutor ;   afterwards  he  was 
W^inchester  school ;  thence,  at  the  age  of  uxteen, 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  gentleman  con^ 
of  New  Colhege ;  finally,  two  years  after,  in  1586,  h^^ 
ferred  himself  to  Queen's  College.    The  fin»t  vear  V 
a  member  of  this  society  he  composed,  at  the  desire  ^ 
provost,  a  tragedy  entitled  *  Tancredo  *  (in  what  laii^ 
is  not  stated),  which,  according  to  Walton,  was  greats 
mired ;  but  it  has  not  been  printed.      Walton  saj^ 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  proceeded 'iP 
of  Arts,  on  which  occasion  he  read  witn  great  wf0 
tliree  lectures,  in  Latin,  on  the  eve ;  and  Wood,  afi^ 
he  could  not  discover  any  record  of  his  admisaoa  t^ 
degree,  notes  that  on  the  8th  of  June,  1S88^  he  put 
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J«  tiaij  been  IhRti  thrn-  \ 
ion  t>stAic"  Ui'  Mu*i 
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Tover.  at 

fur  imlet'd  he  wtw  uf  fl  divitc  nhape, 
"  R  t!  '  ^ »'  bchitvimir/  X 

c  I  'fi  which  aO  Ihj 

>t3  •nodiL'  4' nor.     i'ht  aecomit  w^yld 
c  j?ot  back  to  Knglitnd  in  lliiig,  or 
it;   nnd    he  was  now,  hi  a  bioifnipijer 
fH*,  tftkfii  iritii  tljt*  jjcivice  of  thi*  EjiiI 
1^  Wcreliinc&T  and  *  did  pr- v-mtk 
rTii  rmtji^Mvii  cmplaymi^niji  in  tw«.' 
ill'    Su^ltji^  Slid  lil'^o  111  that  (v^Si^ 

M h at  vo vngo  vi hr,f eiri  he  tiic n  di d 

■n  tn  ane^n^  &c.    Now  Est^x  BiJt 

■  in  Jime,  l5J)(^t  ii^tJ  on 

udr«  antttccdejit  hi  t!mt 

Wuttiju  fo  havt?  Ueen  itikeii  into 

J  t  hat  W  0 1 1  on  e  it  h  t'  i*  w  eiit  nhroad 

BO!  ^Tay  away  from  Englafid  so  long  aa  hi^ 

»kr»  him  to  have  done.     Essex  went  to  Ire - 

h,  ir*fHJ^  Mid  rdumed  in  September  of  the 

111  ..lu^h  he  was  immediately  placed  in  free 

aJt]u>ugh  w.ften'^iirds  set  at  liberty^  he  was 

ettdM  ill  tVbman',  IGOl^  and>  haviiic^  betn 

rt&l  and  convicteu  of  high  treason,  he  v^as 

h«  25th  of  that  month.    Wotton,  Walton  tells 

Me  hea^  of  Essex's  aeeond  apprehenniont  and 

lll«  Tcnvi*r,  *  did  vny  quicKly,  and  as  pri* 

Ifirotigh  Kutit  Iti  Dovi^r,  without  bo  much  aa 

iL  Kin  imtive  and  beloved  Bocton  ;   and  mas« 

of  t^iroaniblc  wjnd^  and  libeml  payment  of 

iriUitn  «%iten  hoontailtsr  his  departure  frc*m 

puii  the  French  Jihore-*    There  is  no  rea.-ion 

■-':     -  that  Wotton  wsjj  involved  in  the  earKs 

(her  secretary  CufTe,  who  was  hanged. 

.vv  V,  billon  proceeded  to  ftitly,  and  tooR  up 

§mong  \m  old  friends  at  FlwreMict?,  whence 

mf  he  \rvni  on  a  visit  [ called  his  fourtli)  to 

tftff  io  Florence,  Wnkon  EHys,  *  about  a  year 

taTh  of  Queen  Ehseabeth,'  which  would  be 

,  1G(>1,  or  about  a  year  after  he  had  Scft  Eng- 

«^hi  to  have  been  in  thia  first  year  of  his  re^ 

4  that  he  drew  itp  his  treatiae  entiUed  *  Tlie 

iteiidom^^ivm^  a  perfect  and  exact  discovery 

Ikal  IniriRiic*  and  secret  Mysteries  of  State 

IDo^t  of  the  l?ourtfl  of  Europe  ;  with  an  Ac- 

■-       ^  nd  Cltumn,  Interests,  and  PreletmouA/ 

'in  IG57,  and  ag'ain  m  1077*    It  wm 

„,:■  ti.nt%.  .(.Hum  from  hi»  V bit  to  Home 

f  Tivftcanv,  Ftirdinand  L,  iii- 

i-ring  II  design  to  lake  away 

and  on  ttic  advices  of 

'       ;      .i«  An  intimate  friend  of  ^ 
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A  few  to  Florence  ntwa 

firri\  ed  oi  >  ;  itpon  whieh»  hy 

•   -   -i:mn4.1-«hvkty;-i  iulvit'c,  hi!   uiimL-dialdy  proceeded   to 
indt  wliere  he  found  that  Jam e»  had  n*>t  fofieotleii 
jud!,  but  had  already  brn        '  i  !1ef  liim  of  hi* 

bfotiier  Sir  Edvvcird,  alV  mt,  whom  the 

I    ...  ,..,  ,r|  jjjjj  nffival  ill  l.^MM^PM  ..M,,,.r  iM.i.Ung  the  po^t  of 
r    nf    tho     houiichold.       Wot  I  on    immedmtt'Iy 
1*^  1 H Mil  in r  of  iimj^hthood*  and  the  next  year  ( ItKH  j 
.ador  to  Venice,  a*?eompanied  by  Bir 
1  i  neph«w»a»  hiliffec^eta^J^   Itwa*whil« 

he  stayt'd  foi  a  iew  day*  at  Augxburg,  on  hw  way  thilhtr, 
that  he  wrote,  in  th**  nllnnn  of  a  CTt^nnan  friend  bin  famoun 
definition    of  an    a'  "       !*uji  ej«t  vir   bonui 

jjerefcre  miiiiHi«  ad  j  m-Bc  c^fcusa'  (an  ani- 

bassador  iji  an  "honest  man  ^cul  rdiruiwi  to  lie^it  ia  com- 
monly rendered*  sent  to  he  abroad— tor  the  good  of  hi» 
country);  which  eight  y«ar»  after  was  published  by  the 
li^arned  but  rancorous  t'aspar  ScioppiuN,  in  a  work  againat 
King^  James,  as  a  prineiple  of  the  religion  profcinpd  hyUmt 
kino^.  James  w^aa  at  first  yary  angry  with  iVotlon,  hut  waj* 
ultimately  appeaiied  bv  an  ajKiSo^y  jmI dressed  to  hinitelfi 
and  another  letter  on  the  subject  in  violent  abuse  of  Sciop- 
piuB,  which  Wotton  wrote  to  a  friend*  Mareim  Veheruf, 
one  of  the  dnumvim  of  Augsburg.  In  hi*  own  aeeount,  it 
is  observable,  Wotton  says  notJiing  about  the  €f[t4tvQnm  m 
the  Engh^h  tertn  Ik,  which  i»  matlc  a  principal  point  of 
the  story  as  it  is  commonly  told  ;  nor  indeed  dues  it  appear 
how  he  could  have  had  atiy  such  double  tneaning  in  vic^ 
wliile  writine  in  I-atin*  He  had  returned  froni  this  fint 
million  to  Venice  before  he  wrote  his  letlcr  to  Velserus, 
which  k  dated  at  London,  2nd  December,  1612*  The  writer 
of  hia  life,  in  the  *  Bio^raphia  Britannica,*  aay»  that  he 
came  home  in  1610,  and  conceives  that  be  waa  probably 
recalled  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  hi»i  imfor* 
tunate  definition.  Be  thia  as  it  may,  he  seema  to  hAve  re- 
mained four  or  five  years  tVom  thi^  time  without  enipfoy- 
raent.  There  is  some  reason  however  to  suppose  thiit  he 
had  a  seat  in  the  fihort  parliament  which  met  5th  April, 
1614,  and  was  di?i»olved  5th  June  tbllowinjEf,  There  is  no 
printed  list  of  flie  members  of  this  parhament,  but  Sir 
Henr>\in  a  letter  dated  a  few  days  after  iLi  dissolytion, 
speaks  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  by  the  expression 
*  our  house/  At  last,  towards  the  clojie  of  1615^  he  waa 
sent  on  a  mifsion  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  on  hi*  f^ 
turn  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  wan  re-ap-^ 
pointed  to  the  Venetian  einhasMy.  lie  resided  at  Venice 
thrri^  vi  :irs  :iiid  then  returned  to  England,  according  to 
the  ^  i  x  Britiumica/  in  July,  1619,  with  the  hope 

of  br  I  ;  I  tt'd  to  the  placi?  of  »ecrel  ary  of  ittate,  vacant 

by  I  he  deatli  uf  Sir  Habh  Win  wood-  But  that  event  had 
taken  |da^  a  yciif  mid  mm  mmUiA  bdorc ;  m  that  Ueri^ 
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again  there  is  probably  some  mistake.  According  to  the 
teme  authorilf,  he  was,  in  1619  and  the  following  year, 
sent  i^ain  abro^,  first  as  aml)a6sador  extraordinary  tb  the 
duke  of  Saroy,  and  then  several  times  into  Germany  upon 
the  affisdrs  of  the  elector-paJatine :  •  after  which,*  it  is 
addend,  •  being  remanded  a  third  time  to  Venice,  with 
directions  to  take  the  round  thither  through  Grermany,  he 
returned  not  to  England  till  the  year  of  Kin^  James's 
death.*  that  is  tb  say,  in  1625.  But  he  was  certainly  back 
here  by  1624  at  the  latest:  Walton  says  that  he  came  to 
London  *  the  year  before  King  James  died  ;*  and  even  the 
account  in  the  *BioeraphiaBritatinica'  proceeds,  some- 
what inconsistently,  to  inform  us  that  *  not  long  afler  his 
arrival,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  lliomas  Muirrav  m  1623,  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  jprovostship  of  Eton  College.'  Wal- 
ton*s  narrative  implies  that  this  place  was  given  Mm  by 
King  James,  who  had  previously,  it  seems,  granted  him 
the  reversion  of  the  place  of  master  of  the  rolls,  then  held 
by  Sir  Julius  Cassar ;  but  Wotlon,  who  was  in  a  state  of  great 
pecuniary  necessity,  required,  we  are  told,  a  present  sup- 
port, ana  very  gladly  resigned  his  rever^on  upon  setting 
a  grant  of  the  provostship.  He  was  not  institutea  how- 
ever, it  appears,  till  26th  Jul)r,  1625,  some  months  after 
the  death  of  James.  Conceiving  himself  bound  by  the 
statutes  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  lie  had  himself  ordained 
deacon  in  1627 ;  and  he  retained  his  office  till  his  death  in 
December,  1639.  Walton  has  given  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  the  leisure  of 
his  latter  years ;  he  did  not  neglect  recreation  and  society, 
but  roost  of  his  time  was  dedicated  to  study  And  devotion, 
and  whatever  ambition  of  politics^  power,  and  honours  had 
formerly  actuated  him,  seems  to  have  been,  ih)m  the  time 
he  obtained  this  shelter  in  his  broken  fortunes  and  wearied 
old  age,  completely  extin^ruished. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton's  principal  writings  are  contained  in 
the  collection  entitled  *  Reliquiae  Wottomanae,*  first  pub- 
lished by  Izaak  Walton,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  in  8vo., 
in  1^1,  and  afterwards,  with  additional  matter  in  each  im- 
pression, in  1654, 1672,  and  1685.  The  principal  pieces  of 
which  it  consists  are— a  treatise,  long  held  in  ^at  esteem, 
entitled  •  The  Elements  of  Architecture,'  oru;inally  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  4to.,  in  1624 ;  *  A  Philosophical  Survey 
of  Education,  or  Moral  Architecture*  (dedicated  to 
Charles  I.) ;  Characters  of  some  of  the  English  kings  (in- 
tended as  materials  for  a  History  of  England) ;  a  Latin 
Punep:yrical  Address  to  Kin^  Charles  on  mis  return  from 
Scotland  in  1033  (tirst  published  in  folio,  at  London,  in 
1633),  with  an  English  translation  by  a  friend  of  the  author ; 

*  A  Parallel  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham'  ^tirst  published  in  4to.,  at  London,  in  1641) ; 

*  A  View  of  the  IJfe  and  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham* 
(first  published  in  4to.,  at  Loi^don,  in  1642) ;  some  religious 
Meditations ;  and  a  number  of  Letters  and  Poems.  More 
of  his  letters  are  in  the  *  Cabala ;'  and  there  are  some  poems 
attributed  to  him  which  are  not  in  the  *Relic[uiae.     His 

*  State  of  Christendom*  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
literary  reputation  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  rests  now  princi- 
pally on  his  poeti^',  which,  although  consisting  only  of 
home  short  pieces,  is  distinguished  both  by  its  general  cor- 
rectness, and  in  its  happiest  passages  by  a  dignity  of 
thoui^ht  and  expression  scarcely  attained  by  any  ot  his 
eontemporaries.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  famous  for  his 
pointed  sayings ;  but  here  the  manner,  as  usual,  probably 
went  as  far  as  the  matter  in  creating  the  impression  that 
was  produced.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  either  very 
sharp  or  \evy  deep  in  his  favourite  sentence,  his  author- 
ship of  which  he  directed  should  be  recorded  on  his  tomb, 

*  Disputandi  pruritus  ecclesiarum  scabies '  ('  The  itch  of 
disputation  is  tlic  scab  of  churches '). 

WOTTON,  WILLIAM,  D.D..  chiefly  remarkable  as  an 
instance  of  strength  of  niemor\',  and  early  progress  in  the 
acquirements  mainly  dependent  upon  that  faculty,  was  bom 
13th  August,  1666,  at  Wrentham  in  Suffolk,  of  which 
parish  his  father,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wotton,  was  rector. 
When  a  mere  child  he  showed  an  extraordinary  faculty  for 
learning  languages ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  five  years  of 
age  he  had,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
good  scholar,  attained  considerable  facility  in  reading  and 
translating  I^tin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Sir  Philip  Skippon, 
who  knew  liim,  in  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  Ray, 
the  naturalist,  says,  *  He  is  not  yet  able  to  parse  any 
language,  but  what  he  performs  in  turning  the  three  learned 
tongues  into  English  is  done  by  strength  of  memory ;  so 


that  he  is  ready  to  mistake  when  tome  woidi  of  i 
ftigniilbation  hare  hear  the  lame  sound.  His  htl 
taught  him  by  no  rules,  but  only  uies  the  chikTi  i 
in  remembering  words :  some  other  children  of 
seem  to  have  as  good  a  fancy  and  aa  qoiek  vpfA 
In  April,  1676,  some  months  before  he  was  tei  jt 
he  was  admitted  of  Catherine  BaD»  CambridgtiVJ 
made  rapid  progress,  not  only  in  the  languafti,  wM 
Chaldaic,  SVriac,  and  Arabic  to  the  Latin.  Gnu 
Hebrew,  but  also,  it  is  asserted,  in  logic,  lihilqifjpi 
thematics,  chronology,  and  g^ogpipl^.  in  1171  ] 
his  deme  of  B.A. ;  and  in  the  winter  followiui  h^  i 
the  suDject  of  s^eneral  attention  and  wonte  fag 
brought  up  to  London  on  the  invitation  o(  SL 
Burnet,  then  preacher  at  the  Rol]8»  and  introdpcrf 
to  all  his  learned  acquaintances.  Among  olkir| 
he  was  in  this  way  made  known  to  Dr.  mm 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  was  so  highly  pleiMiiAl 
of  memory  which  Wotton  ]^erformed,  rep«diK«ri 
sermon  preached  by  the  bishop,  that  he  took  tn 
with  him  to  St.  Asaph,  and  kept  him  then  fai 
mer,  employing  him  in  drawing  up  a  catikgi 
library.  He  then  returned  to  Cambridge,  wh^ 
interest  of  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  he  obtained  i 
ship  in  St.  John's,  and  where  he  took  his  degreotf 
1683.  In  1691  he  commenced  B.D. ;  the  aune  jm 
Llovd  ^ve  hiin  the  sinecure  living  of  Llandnllo 
bi^shire ;  and  he  was  soon  after  made  chaplainto 
of  Nottingham,  then  secretary  of  state,  who  in  I 
sented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Middleton  Keynes 
inghamshire. 

In  1694  Wotton  published  his  first  and  best  nm 
work,  his  *  Reflections  on  Antient  and  Modem  I 
which  is  a  defence  of  the  superiority  of  the  ud 
answer  to  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  shortly  1 
one  of  his  Essays,  taken  up  the  opposite  sA 
Question,  in  arguing  against  PerraulVs  '  Panl 
Anciens  et  Modemes,'  which  had  appeared  at 
1687.  Wotton*s  performance  is  famous  both  k 
called  forth  from  Swift  his  *  Battle  of  the  Books.* 
his  friend  Temple,  and  as  having  also  originated 
controversy  about  the  so-called  '  Epistles  of  Fhib 
authenticity  of  the  '  Epistles,'  which  had  been  aa 
Temple,  was  disputed  by  Wotton  ;  and  it  was  u 
pendix  to  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Reflection 
appeared  in  1C97,  that  Bentley  published  the  firt 
of  his  celebrated  *  Dissertation,'  demonstrating 
riousness  of  the  *  Epistles,*  with  a  special  referent 
edition  of  them  brought  out  by  the  Hon.  Charl 
in  1695.  Wotton  was  distinguished  lor  extent  an 
rather  than  accuracy  or  profoundness  of  learning 
judgment  was  of  no  remarkable  power ;  the  inhci 
of  the  *  Reflections,*  accordingly,  is  not  considen 
of  many  other  books  which  he  atterwards  put 
there  any  that  is  now  held  in  esteem,  with  the  i 
perhaps  of  his  *  View  of  Hickes's  Archaeological 
of  the  Antient  Northern  Languages,*  which  w 
drawn  up  by  Hickes  himself  and  was  published 
and  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1' 
edition  of  the  antient  Welsli  laws,  with  a  Latin  ti 
which  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  17:W,  after 
under  the  title  of  *  Cvsreithjeu  Hywel  IXla,  ac  ei 
Leges  Wallicac  Ecclesiasticae  et  Civiles  Hoeli 
aliomm  Walliae  principum,*  has  been  lately  supc 
the  much  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  p 
of  the  Record  Commission,  *The  Antient  Law 
stitutes  of  Wales*  (edited  by  Aneurin  Owen,  I 
Lond.,  1841.  Wotton  acauired  such  a  comma 
Welsh  language  as  to  be  aole  to  preach  in  it.  I 
was  made  a  D.D.  l»y  Archbishop  Tenison.  H 
Buxted  in  Essex,  on  the  13th  of  February,  ] 
easy  temper  and  entire  inattention  to  econom 
him  to  great  difficulties  in  the  latter  part  of  his' 
left  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  uf  tlie  Re^ 
Clarke,  canon-residentiary  of  Chichester. 

;Chalmcnj*8  Biogrcq)hical  Dictionary^  and  tl 
mentioned  in  this  article.) 

WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE.    [Gloucestkrsh 

WOU-WOU,  a  name  by  which  the  Sumatra 
distinguish  the  Ungka-Puti^  or  Hylobates  agiih 

A  very  interesting  specimen  was  brought  to  th 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming,  and  presented  to  the  j 
Society  of  London  by  that  gentleman,  together  v 
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from  the  extent  of  parts  divided  as  upon  the  kind  and  size 
of  the  blood-vessels  which  are  injured.  Thus  extensive 
vrounds  may  occur  on  the  back  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
without  producing  sufficient  haemorrhage  to  endanger  life, 
whilst  a  small  puncture  of  the  jugular  vein  or  femoral 
artery  might  speedily  occasion  death.  The  integrity  also 
of  some  parts  of  the  nervous  system  is  so  essential  to  life, 
that  the  slightest  wound  will  produce  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  mnctions  of  the  body.  Thus  a  small  puncture 
of  some  parts  of  the  brain,  ceicbellum,  and  spinal  cord 
will  cause  immediate  death.  The  remote  consequences 
of  wounds  also  vary  in  some  measure  with  the  kind  of 
tissues  and  the  organs  wounded.  Wounds  situated  near 
moving  parts  sometimes  never  heal.  Wounds  of  tendinous 
and  ligamentous  structures  do  not  heal  so  rapidly  as  those 
of  muscular  and  other  tissues ;  and  thus  it  is  that  wounds 
of  the  joints  are  frequently  healed  with  great  difficulty. 

The  amount  of  gaping  of  a  wound  depends  on  the  kind 
of  tissues  cut  through.  The  skin  is  elastic;  and  thus, 
whenever  it  is  cut  through,  the  wound  gapes  by  reason  of 
its  elasticity.  Where  there  is  much  cellular  tissue  the 
wound  does  not  gape  so  much,  as  this  tissue  is  not  elastic. 
Wounds  of  muscles  differ:  if  the  cut  is  in  the  direction  of 
their  fibres,  then  the  wound  gapes  but  little ;  but  if  it  be 
across  the  fibres,  then,  owing  to  their  contractile  nature, 
the  wound  gapes  very  considerably.  Wounds  may  be  also 
made  to  gaue  or  to  close  their  edges,  according  to  the 
state  of  flexion  or  extension  of  the  muscles  under  the  part 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  vessels  injured  in  incised  wounds  are  either  arteries 
or  veins,  and  each  require  attention  from  the  surgeon,  as 
the  bleeding  from  them  requires  somewhat  different  treat- 
ment. When  an  artery  is  wounded  there  is  an  immediate 
retraction  of  the  ends  of  its  middle  and  internal  coats 
within  the  outer  or  investing  coat,  and  also  a  contraction 
of  all  the  coats  so  as  to  dimmish  the  calibre  of  the  artery. 
Blood  flows  from  both  ends  of  a  divided  artery,  but  always 
in  greater  quantity  from  the  orifice  nearest  the  heart. 
The  blood  from  an  artery  can  easily  be  distinguished 
by  its  bright  red  colour  and  by  its  coming  out  in  jerks. 
When  a  cut  artery  is  left  to  itself  the  effUsion  of  blood  is 
great,  but  the  flow  becomes  less  and  less  profuse,  and  in 
passing  over  the  roughened  surface  of  the  external  sheath, 
from  which  the  two  inner  coats  have  been  separated  by 
retraction,  particles  of  the  blood  adhere  to  its  loosened  fila- 
ments. These  particles  keep  increasing  in  number  till  at 
last  the  whole  space  between  the  end  of  the  external 
sheath  and  the  ends  of  the  two  retracted  coats  is  filled 
up,  the  blood  having  formed  there  a  firm  coagulated  mass. 
When  this  process  is  completed  the  bleeding  from  the 
artery  stops.  This  mass  of  coagulated  blood  is  called  the 
external  coagulum,  but  the  same  process  is  carried  on 
within  the  retracted  inner  coats  of  the  divided  artery,  and 
the  coagulum  is  continued  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
artery  gives  off  one  of  its  branches.  This  coagulum  termi- 
nates with  a  conical  extremity  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  of 
the  artery,  and  is  called  the  internal  coagulum.  The  blood 
also  which  is  effused  outside  the  artery  altogether  coagu- 
lates, and  to  some  extent  may  assist  in  the  natural  process 
of  arresting  the  haemorrhage.  But  these  coagula  of  blood 
would  not  be  sufficient  alone  to  restrain  the  hflemorrhaffe  : 
another  process  follows,  which  permanently  effects  tnis. 
This  consists  in  the  effusion  of  lymph  from  the  parietes  of 
the  artery  itself.  This  lymph  fills  up  the  entire  extremity 
of  the  artery,  and  is  first  deposited  between  the  external 
and  internal  coagula,  but  it  goes  on  increasing  till  at  last 
it  occupies  their  position,  the  coagula  are  absorbed,  and  the 
lymph,  becoming  eventually  organised  by  the  development 
within  its  substance  of  blood-vessels,  lorms  a  part,  as  it 
were,  of  the  artery  itself,  and  connects  it  more  or  less 
with  the  surrounding  parts. 

When  an  artery  is  only  partially  divided  or  punctured  a 
pomewhat  different  process  takes  place.  Blood  is  effused 
between  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  both  above  and  below 
the  wounded  part.  In  consequence  of  this  the  arteiy  is 
distended  and  a  difference  in  tne  relative  positions  of  the 
internal  coats  and  the  sheath  takes  place,  and  the  blood 
coagulating  is  confined  by  the  sheath  over  the  wounded 
part  of  the  internal  coats.  Lymph  is  effused  as  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  cure  is  only  effected  by  the  oblitei-a- 
tion  of  the  artery. 

When  the  veins  are  wounded,  the  blood  which  is  poured 


out  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  comes  not  by  jerii 
uniform  stream.  There  is  not  so  much  OMOf^ 
bleeding  of  a  vein  as  an  artery,  and  it  is  much 
stopped.  When  a  vein  is  cut  through,  the  oppoa* 
closed  by  blood  and  the  subsequent  orguiUMtM 
as  in  arteries.  If  only  slig[htly  punctured  m 
nally,  veins  quickly  heal,  as  u  seen  in  the  eomnu 
of  venesection.  When  veins  are  wounded  < 
transversely,  the  wound  is  closed  by  a  couruk 
and  the  lips  of  the  wound  secrete  lymph*  widcl 
becomes  organised  and  blocks  up  the  whole  ▼ 
tually  the  coagulum  thus  formed  is  absorbed. 
rative  process  is  much  longer  in  taking  phe 
which  occurs  in  arteries  under  the  same  cireun 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  incised 
objects  in  view  are,  first,  to  arrest  the  hsemorrhi 
to  remove  all  foreign  bodies  that  may  have 
duced  into  the  wound  ;  and  thirdly,  to  promo 
of  the  divided  parts. 

The  arrest  ot  bleeding  is  easily  accompliihe 
ing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  in 
wounds,  and  wounds  where  no  large  arteria 
tninks  have  been  injured ;  but  where  large  v 
been  injured,  other  means  will  be  found  necea 
is  nothing  perhaps  which  distinguishes  mod 
more  than  the  power  which  it  has  attained  of  a: 
morrhage.  The  surgeon,  through  his  knowledc 
culation  and  the  means  of  arresting  mechanicaJi 
blood,  can  venture  upon  cutting  through  all  ti 
cipal  tninks  of  the  arterial  and  venous  system. 
bleeding  from  a  wound  is  great,  the  first  thing 
done  to  arrest  it  is  to  compress  the  tnmk  St 
which  supplies  the  part.  This  may  be  done  bj 
the  tourniquet  [Tourniquet],  or  a  bandage  so  f 
as  to  press  down  upon  the  artery.  Tlie  circuli 
blood  m  the  arterial  tnink  being  arrested,  the  hi 
from  the  wound  will  in  a  great  measure  eei 

{)res8ion  however  can  seldom  be  used  for  i 
ength  of  time  to  act  as  a  curative  agent  in  ih 


flow  of  blood.  In  the  first  place,  although  p 
bandage  may  stop  the  sup])ly  of  blood  f  hroufffi 
cipal  arterial  trunk,   it  will  not  stop  it  thnmi 


seated  branches  ;  and,  bv  arresting  the  return  of 
by  the  veins,  it  may,  under  certain  circumstance 
increase  the  bleeding.  Even  when  circumst 
most  favourable,  the  tourniquet  and  bandaijeiir 
get  displaced,  and  thus  to  suffer  the  return  of 
ing. 

The  most  important  of  the  means  of  stoprpinj 
from  wounds  is  the  ligature.  This  consists  in  s 
wounded  ends  of  the  arteiy  with  a  pair  of  forcep 
ing  through  it  a  tentaculuni,  and  then  tyin£:up  t 
in  the  same  way  that  the  mouth  of  a  full  sack 
tied.  For  this  operation  'all  the  skill  that  is  r 
anatomical  knowledge.  Care  should  be  taken, 
necessary  instruments  are  being  prepared,  that  t 
ing  is  prevented  by  pressure  on  the  trunk  of  the 
by  placing  the  finger  over  the  bleeding  oriticeit 
forceps  which  are  mostly  used  on  this  occaac 
common  dissecting  forceps,  but  Mr.  Listen  recoe 

Eair  of  forceps  with  hooks  at  their  points,  and  wl 
aving  grasped  the  artery,  are  kept  together  by 
a  button  or  hook.  *  When  no  assistant  is  at  hiB 
cases  of  emergency,  the  surj^eon  provided  with 
instrument  can  tie  vessels  without  the  Uasldifio 
in  operations,  when  many  vessels  spring,  scveiil 
forceps  can  be  applied :  there  is  besides  thi» 
vantage  in  their  employment,  that  a  clumsy  a« 
scarcely  include  the  point  of  the  instnimeot 
vessel.'  CListon.)  The  immediate  effect  of 
drawn  ligature  is  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  to  « 
middle  and  internal  coats  of  the  artt'iv  at  the 
part,  the  external  sheath  remaining  entire,  and  ] 
the  canal  for  some  extent  above  the  ligatuie. 
process  of  cure  goes  on  then  as  when  thearter)*h 
taneously. 

Other  means  of  arresting  ha?morrhas:c  are  > 
employed,  such  as  the  application  of  st)'P< 
'tringknts],  sponge,  the  actual  cautery,  cam 
Tliese  however  are  seldom  advisable  in  tne  case 
wounds.  Hiere  is  however  a  popular  prejndice 
of  applying  various  styptics  to  cuts  lor  the  p 
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ion  cif  the  whole  wound  wiU  ft«cjtt«ntJy  t&k^ 

jjlfarty-dght  hours.     Evcni  Ihe  extetit 

I  hy  ftfldpulatioii  of  (he  thigh  in  oitt'H 

,1 M  <i»mughoi]t  its  v"ho!e  extent  iu  the  space 

0  bouni,    Eti  readily  does  tkia  process  otcur* 
e  many  iohtaac^s  on  record  v£  part^  at'  the 

betn  tutafly  severed,  and  yet  union  bv  1]ie 

rbat  taken  place,    Garengeot^  in  hk  *  'traiti! 

^^  focntions  %  caAe  in  whic^h  a  soldier^a  nose 

Bpeof  his  i'gnip^tiionifr,  ^nd,  being  rptored  to 

-iifion  iinmediatelVi  a  permanefit  nnion  ofthia 

rt  wfLH  f^fiVt'ted*     Finruventi,  Blegny,  Balfour, 

]mvi>   al^o   recorded   inJiitjJktiee^  of  the 

iminn  of  paiis  ailer  total  .^epanvtton  by 

raiiiferrea  the  ipurs  of  ^  cock  to  iU 

le«  o!'  acock  into  the  alKiomcn  of  a 

' '  -:  \i%t  U>at  vase idar  tinio ti  took  ukc e » 

\ly  r Inferred  part  maiatEined.    Th^^fe 

f  li .....  i  the  resto  rati ve  nat  ure  of  the  pro- 

1  by  tlie  ttr»l  intention.     It  h  not  cilen  that 
f\x*T   h^ivin^   been  once  Bepaiixted.     A  small 

;  beinif  preser^'ed  tends  greatly  to  ren- 
injrc  Ukely  to  oeeur^  and  numerous  in- 
ftcotdtd  of  flnjarers  and  toes  being  nearly 
id  at'terwRrdn  viniting  by  the  firat  intention, 
out  remiirkabl«  titiuttples  in  which  thij  hurgtjoii 
if  of  a  knowkdjE^e  of  thi»  fact,  i«  in  whftti»» 
i,„„..:.,^  .„....,.i:.„      1,,  n;.  ,, *  ^  n  »  riew 
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menti  of 


the  nl 

rur*'.  ni;' 


.'4..     Thft  pn.rT5  ttrc  i' 

■  (  two  at  mo«t,arHl  cl- 
an.' pif.r*  ii  ovur  the  wonnd  ;  the  nl 
the  rtdlie^ive  vuh^tunca  hnd  pi):' 
ooz j  n^  o  f  b !  ood  c  v  iw»^d .  Th  o  ili  x  i 
proximaltid  by  th*.*  frnkter^i  of  an  ;' 
laid  pciitly  over  and  held  for  a  ii 
a  JitLfficitint  nural>cr  Imve  been  ;' 
v^ithdrawn,  bt'i"  -    '  '  ' m-  -  ■- 

adhei-e  firmly  ii..    ....  ^  - 

pain  and  irritation  cau^ 

bven  the  largest  wovinu  .  ;    ■  ••J 

in  Ihtii  manner  with  the  iiiu»t  it4fcU»iHttirty  r^fssiUti*.  Ut  i*tttf 
yeai%  a  i>lftAtef,  madcr  by  coating  oiled  jilk  with  a  i»ohilio(l 
of  iiijijijjiL?&,  htts  been  naed  instead ;  the  glared  Mirface  i^f  1 
the  lilipfr  la  ttioi>tet]Gd  and  appHt?d  as  iiefc  duvcted*-  Sur* 
gcry  is  deeply  indcbtL^d  to  i\Ir.  List  on  for  the  hold  and 
fiiarlcsi*  inanavr  iit  whMi  he  hnj*  carried  out  ajsimple  Hud 
natural  Treatment  ofinci^vd  wounds* 

\Vound»  however  utvdcr  the  be»t  of  treatment  will  not 
alw'ay»t  unite  by  the  fir^t  intention:  the  consequence  1% 
that  the  parts  which  do  not  unite  at  onen  will  suppumlc, 
and  granulations  will  be  formed*  lliiat  ia  called  urnmt  ^ 
//itf  fccoji d  intent hn .  [  1  >*  i'L AJd  ma  n on.)  W hen  thin  p ro- 
ce»s  lakea  i^Iace,  then  all  appUcfifions  to  nrocure  union 
by  the  tint  intention  must  btt  abandoned,  and  all  ftttentii>rt 
must  be  jfivcn  to  curing  the  wound  by  the  proceasi  of 
granulation.  Piajd(?i^,  sutures,  and  bandape*i  mu^t  be  re- 
moved, and  where  the  iujlaauuatbn  i»  great,  every  mean* 
should  be  taken  to  air«Rl  it,  Sur-  ■"  -.  :ihouId  be  en- 
couiaged  by  warm  forotsntation*,  i  >?,  and  abovts 

al  I  by  thi-  wanti-water  dressing*  h  J  —  ► . .  i  r . ,  ot  i , .  i  u ' 

more  tljan  pk  d^^etii  of  lint  dipped  Ixwm. 
covered  over  with  oiJed  uilk  to  prevL'n'    ■.    ^  >■■■[ 

cooling.  When  the  tnflaninitttory  lurtion  i*  subdued  »ii*l 
granulations  nrc  fonniug,  gentle  pre^Huro  »hould  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  ttu?  formation  of  inortt 
new  matter  by  jfranulation  thati  \%  atmolutL^ly  neees«&ry, 
'Hie  dre»^in|:w  at  this  period  fchoutd  be  light*  Some  iut^ 
pons  ate  fond  of  ointmtsnU,  which  mav  aJwaya  t)e  din- 
pensted  wilU;  but  in  uomt  casi!!  of  lanixtud  j^nr^  *-  —  i 
j^limuUting:  ointment  !»  us^^fd*  Lotion*  arts  u 
betler,  A  weak  solution  of  Kulphate  of  line  or  i,  ,,::. 
wlver  may  be  uiobtly  ctnpluyed  with  advantage,  Ytiw 
wound  it*4?lf  doc-t  nut  refjvurc  the  w^u^hing  aiid  Bpooginc 
and  dabUiic  to  wlii«H  it  »a  »*J  frequent  fy  %uomitted ;   but 
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the  skin  about  the  wound  cannot  be  kept  too  clean  and 
£ree  from  impurities  of  every  kind. 

Punctured  IVoundH, — ^These  wounds  are  dangerous  from 
their  depth,  and  the  internal  effusion  of  serum  and  blood 
which  usually  attend  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  these 
wounds  are  frequently  followed  by  severe  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  These  results  used  to  be  attempted  to  be  ob- 
viated by  the  practice  of  dilatation.  Tliis  however  is  severe 
practice,  and  only  justifiable  in  cases  of  the  existence  of 
a  foreign  body.  Setons  are  recommended  by  the  French 
surgeons  for  these  wounds,  but  there  are  so  many  objec- 
tions to  them,  that  they  are  seldom  used  by  surgeons  in 
this  country.  Whether  these  wounds  unite  by  the  first  or 
second  intention,  they  recjuire  to  be  healed  upon  the  same 
general  principles  as  incised  and  gunshot  wounds. 

Contused  and  Lacerated  IVounds, — ^These  result  from 
the  collision  of  blunt,  obtuse,  hard  bodies,  being  forcibly 
driven  against  the  living  textures.  Although  these  wounds 
may  occur  independent  of  gunshot,  it  is  in  the  class  of 
wounds  called  gunshot  that  the  best  examples  of  lacerated 
and  contused  wounds  occur.  The  rapid  introduction  of 
powerful  machinery  into  the  manufactures  of  this  country 
renders  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  veiy  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  large  towns.  In  these  wounds  there  is 
seldom  much  bleeding,  arising  from  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
becoming  twisted  and  doubled  up  by  ttie  force  of  their 
retraction.  They  are  much  more  liable  to  have  foreign 
bodies  in  them  than  incised  wounds.  Such  wounds  seldom 
unite  by  the  first  intention,  but  in  their  treatment  this 
object  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  as  frequently  portions 
of  the  wound  may  be  induced  to  unite.  During  suppura- 
tion and  granulation,  the  same  plan  of  treatment  should 
be  pursued  as  when  these  processes  occur  in  incised 
wounds.  The  constitutional  symptoms  arising  from  these 
wounds  are  generally  more  severe  than  from  any  others, 
and  require  attention.  Symptomatic  fever  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  same  general  principles  laid  down  for  the 
treatment  of  fevers.  [Fevers.]  Another  consequence  of 
these  wounds  is  that  dreadful  state  of  the  nervous  system 
called  tetanus  [Tetanus],  which  often  resists  all  kinds  of 
treatment. 

Poisoned  fVounds. — The  principal  forms  of  this  class  of 
wounds  seen  in  this  countxy  arise  from  the  bites  of  rabid 
animals,  pricks  and  cuts  received  in  dissection,  and  the 
bites  of  vipers  and  the  stints  of  insects.  The  bites  of  rabid 
animals  are  unfortunately  too  common,  and  often  in  this 
country  require  the  attention  of  the  surgeon.    When  the 

Soison  is  introduced  into  the  system  it  produces  the  fearful 
isease  known  by  the  name  of  hydrophobia,  for  which  me- 
dical science  has  not  hitherto  found  a  remedy.  [Hydro- 
phobia.] Where  persons  have  been  bitten  by  cats,  dogs, 
or  wolves  in  a  labid  state,  the  wound  should  be  imme- 
diately excised  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)  ap- 
plied to  the  wound. 

Dissecting  Hounds. — Under  this  head  may  be  included 
not  only  the  punctures  and  cuts  to  which  medical  men  are 
exposed  in  the  examination  of  the  dead  human  body,  but 
all  those  wounds  after  which  ill  consequences  ensue,  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  some  poison  generated 
in  an  animal  organisation  has  been  introduced  into  the 
system.  It  is  still  sometimes  discussed  in  books  on  sur- 
gery, as  to  whether  the  effects  following  these  wounds  are 
produced  by  a  peculiar  poison  or  are  only  the  result  of  a 
slight  wound  in  a  constitution  predisposed  to  disease.  The 
frequency  of  the  ill  ettVcts  of  these  wounds  amongst  medical 
men,  as  compared  with  other  classes  of  persons,  equally 
liable  to  pricking  and  cutting  their  fingers,  must  decide 
this  ouestion  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  poison.  It  is 
not  however,  as  is  genemlly  supposed,  that  putrescent 
bodies  and  those  advanced  in  decomposition  are  most  in- 
jurious, for  it  is  generally  found  that  the  worst  conse- 
quences follow  wounds  from  recent  bodies,  especially  of 
l^icrsons  who  die  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  The  consequences 
lollowing  these  cuts  are  uneasiness  and  festerinjr  of  the 
wounded  part,  the  absorbent  glands  up  the  arm  become  in- 
flamed, there  is  pain  felt  in  the  arm,  and  in  the  glands  of 
the  axilla;  these  symptoms  are  attended  with  more  or  less 
fever,  and  generally  great  anxiety.  These  symptoms  some- 
times increase,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  arm  and  side  be- 
comes inflamed,  abscesses  form,  and  the  patient  some- 
times dies  from  the  fever  or  subsequent  exhaustion.  This 
diMase  18  pnncipally  confined  to  medical  men,  and  much 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  its   treatment. 


Formerly  tonics,  wine,  and  brandy  men 

active  means  taken  to  destroy  the   poi«Mi  b; 

potash,  liquor  ammonis,  nitric  acid,  &c. ;  but  al 

sent  ^ay  there  is  a  general  opinion  in  Havoar  of  i 

phlogistic  treatment,  and  having  recourae  oaljr 

and  wine  when  the  symi)toms  seem  to  reciuire  it. 

bleeding,  purgatives,  antimonialsi  and  opium  con 

chief  features  of  the  treatment  in  the  earlyr  and  i 

tory  stage.    The  application  of  lunar  caustic,  a  i 

alum,  and  other  things  have  been  recommend 

diateiy  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  but,  after  i 

siderable  experience,  it  may  be  doubted  if  tin 

prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poison.     At  anf  r 

good  is  to  be  done  the  application  must  be  immi 

Bites  of  Venomous  Snakes, — ^These  are  freqn 

in  tropical  climates.    The  only  snake  that  is  to 

in  Great  Britain  is  the  viper.    Its  bite  however 

fatal  except  where  lome  peculiar  state  of  the  con 

favourable.    Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  1 

and  a  burning  sensation  are  felt  in  the  part,  whi 

lowed  by  rapid  swelling  and  a  livid  discolorai 

part.    Tne  constitution  l)ecomes  affected  also  n 

there  is  giddiness,  extreme  prostration  of  strenci 

sion  of  spirits,  faintness,  syncope,  a  small  quici 

pulse,  difficulty  of  respiration,  profuse  cold  clam 

conf\uion  of  vision,  headache,  vomiting  of  bilic 

a  general  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and  a  gr^t  ] 

the  navel.    These  symptoms  are  observe!  in 

less  degree  to  follow  the  bites  of  most  venomc 

The  bite  of  some  of  the  snakes  of  Africa  and  J 

certainly  fatal,  and  persons  die  in  a  few  houn 

ceiving  the  wound. 

In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  bites  from  soakei 
object  should  be  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  j 
the  poison  into  the  system.  Various  modes  sn 
for  fulfilUng  this  intention.  The  most  effective 
mediate  excision  of  the  part.  This  will  hardly  bi 
after  the  bite  of  the  British  viper,  as  it  seldom'nt 
but  it  is  frequently  the  only  remedy  with  regard  t 
snakes.  The  application  of  the  tourniquet  or  i 
above  the  wounued  part  has  been  recommended, 
application  of  cupping-glasses.  These  remedia 
do  not  extract  the  poison,  and  only  arrest  its  eft 
application  of  caustic  may  in  some  instances  1 
effect  of  destroying  the  poison.  Various  local  9fi\ 
have  had  a  great  reputation  for  their  preventw 
effects  of  the  poison  of  snakes,  but  none  of  these  i 
titled  to  any  consideration.  Tlie  treatment  of 
stitutional  symptoms  consists  in  the  adminiiti 
stimulants:  of  these  ammonia  is  preferred.  1 
basis  of  the  Euude  iure,  a  remedy  onee  verypo| 
the  bites  of  snakes.  Mr.  Ireland,  whilst  in  the  m 
as  a  surgeon  to  a  regiment,  employed  arsenic  in 
one  grain  as  a  remedy  against  t  ne  eflects  of  the  bi 
Coluber  carinatus.  \\\  South  America,  the  plant  1 
Guaco  is  said  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  1 
in  his  '  Reise,'  has  collected  all  the  evidence  i 
could  procure  of  the  value  of  Guaeo  in  the«c 
this  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  as  to  the  vslw 
remedy.  Cases  from  the  bites  of  rattlesnakes  « 
poisonous  serpents  have  occurred  in  this  coiintiy, 
reptiles  are  often  brought  over  here  for  the  po 
exnibition.  A  man  died  a  few  years  since  from  tl 
in  St.  George's  Hospital. 

JVounds  of  particular  jxirts  of  the  /^'x/y.— \Vhi 
the  viscera  of  the  body  are  wounded,  question!  fr 
arise  as  to  the  treatment,  which  can  hardly  bean* 
general  principles ;  hence  the  wounds  of  parties 
of  the  body  require  consideration.  Wounds  of 
are  frequently  accompanied  with  concussion  and  • 
sion  requiring  a  moclification  of  the  treatment, 
of  the  scalp  are  also  frequently  attended  withtj 
flammator>'  symptoms,  and  no  injuries  of  the  bod 
more  attention  and  close  watching  than  these, 
wounds  which  the  surgeon  is  called  on  to  treat,  th( 
throat  are  perhaps  the  most  common,  and  require 
prompt  attention.  These  wounds  are  generally  t 
of  attempted  suicide,  and  vary  in  extent  accorai) 
greater  or  less  determination  of  the  individual,  i 
the  edge  of  the  instrument  used*  for  effecting  tl 
The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  these  esse*  ii 
the  haemorrhage,  which  must  be  done  by  placiaf 
on  the  wounded  arteries. 
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Chi^  Flt-mmiiig,  who  wa»  blocl^adtd  by  ti 
Firti?r  a  severe  «ne&|fCTncnt  with  Ihem-    Vi-  - 

mortally  woiindeo,  gave  the  command  of  th  .  fleet 

to  Wrafigel,  who  conduct*»d  it  in  wafety  to  S  ,     Hn 

aiterwartls  joined  the  Dutch,  and  obbvifitd  u  cx*mpletc 
naval  victory  over  the  Danes*  at  Fem«m,  mad»f  himtflf 
master  of  Bomholm,  and  would  have  taken  poisesidoti  of 
all  their  other  yands,  h%d  not  the  treaty  of  Braniftehro 
pvita  stop  to  hoiitilitirn.  It  waji  about  thii  timr  thnt  Vo- 
suceeeded  ToT^teniotu  then  dii^abled  by  his  i\^e  ami  i 
miUes,  in  the  command  of  th«  Swedish  army  \i\  Germ^*OT, 
where  he  dj»»tin^uished  himself  by  a  «eries  of  JsticetjuKfii  till 
tlirt  ^vpi.^  tprnunated  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Tliestc 
hKn\  icd  for  him  both  honoojna  and  rewartly  ;   ftnd 

\\\\  I  :  I  a's  succcasor,  Charles  Gtistavuat  itndcTtook  an 

expediiioTi  against  Poland,  he  gave  the  oommand  of  Lhe 
fleet  to  Wrangcl,  who  b!oelcad<;d  Danxig,  Aiter  that  ht 
dgnalixrd  him*elf  a§:ainst  the  Dane-^  made  a  descent  op'>n 
Jutland,  and  took  "the  fortress  of  PnHlriksuclde  ne;57)* 
vyhich  iwtion  gave  the  Swedes^  a  decided  advHu^affe,  and 
obtained  for  himself  the  dignity  of  high  admiraL  Hi  ^ 
n^Xi  took  the  ciwtle  of  Cronenborg^^  after  n  »iej;c  of  threi 
week*.  In  the  same  year  (1058)  he  obmined  a  vieto^ 
■  '  "'  ♦'''»  TJufcb  admiial  Opdam,  who  had  com-  Im  HiVI 
''  of  Ibe  Danes,  and  took  ^om«  of  tf,  ii 

On  tbi*  peace  of  HKiO  he  was  raised  to  \\\<  y 

o(  ]cjand*maj>hal  of  Sweden,  and  genrralis^inio,  and  aliHi 
iippcrinted  by  C'hArfc!*  GiiHtaviw  onr  of  the  j^ti^i-^tan^  to  hjfj 
8on  Miark'sXl,     In  \\n*t  he  undertook  il  ■    i 

the  SvvcdUh  tTOf^ps  in  PotuemniA,  b»it  ww  {(  i 

utien,  that  t  *   Iij  very  lif: 

itt!r  p^rt  1  .  conluied  '  \ 
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and  was  therefore  at  some  distance  from  the  army  during 
its  reverses  at  Havelberff  and  Fehrbellin,  in  the  June  of 
that  year.  He  accordingly  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  isle 
of  Rugen,  where  he  was  residing  when  an  alarm  being 
g^ven  of  the  approach  of  some  enemy's  vessels,  he  could 
not  be  prevented  from  proceeding  to  the  spot  to  ascertain 
the  danger.  His  exertion  upon  that  occasion  cost  him  his 
life,  for  it  proved  too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  he 
died  in  consequence  of  it,  in  July,  1676,  leaving  the  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  commanders, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  that  Sweden  had  ever  possessed. 

{Biographie  Unwerselle,) 

WRANGLER.  In  old  times  the  word  Wrangle  was 
used  in  the  universities  in  the  sense  of  *  to  dispute  publicly," 
that  is,  to  defend  or  oppose  a  thesis.  The  verb  has  gradu- 
ally acquired  a  meaning  of  reproach  (being  made  to  imply 
uncivil  and  indecorous  opposition),  which  it  had  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Shakspere.  In  the  *  Taming  of  the  Shrew ' 
the  teacher  of  music  says  to  the  scholar — 

*  JTrangling  podant,  tkb  is 
The  patroneu  of  heavenly  hurmmy.* 

Hie  substantive  Wrangler  is  hardly  ever  used,  except 
as  significative  of  a  person  who  has  passed  the  examina- 
tions for  the  Bachelor  s  degree  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge (the  word  is  unknown  in  Oxford)  with  such  credit 
as  to  have  had  Ids  name  inscribed^n  the  highest  list,  or 
list  of  wranglers.  Of  these  the  iirst  in  merit  is  the  Senior 
Wrangler:  but  persons  not  accustomed  to  the  phraseology 
of  the  University  are  apt  to  confound  Wrangler  with  Senior 
Wrangler,  that  is,  to  imagine  that  any  one  of  their  friends 
who  may  have  obtained  a  wranglership  must  necessarily 
be  the  nrst  man  of  his  year.  Tlie  second  list  is  that  of 
Senior  Opti?nes,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  last  that  of 
Junior  Optimes.  All  who  are  in  these  three  lists  (which 
are  collectively  called  the  Tripos)  are  said  to  take  the 
Bachelor's  degree  with  honours^  or  to  go  out  in  honours; 
the  remainder,  who  are  called  the  oi  voWoi^  abbreviated 
into  *  the  Pol,'  though  they  equally  take  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  are  not  supposed  to  be  honoured.  But  in  point  of 
fact,  the  last  of  the  Junior  Optim6s,  or  the  last  on  the  list 
of  honours,  has  always  been  considered  an  unfortunate  per- 
son, and  the  name  of  the  wooden  spoon*  has  long  been  at- 
tached to  his  place.  It  is  not  as  if  all  were  examined  to- 
gether, and  the  honoured  were  selected  out  of  the  whole 
list :  those  who  wish  to  go  out  in  honours  declare  their  in- 
tention and  are  examined  separately  ;  so  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  last  of  the  honoured  pjraduates  is  a  per- 
son of  very  inferior  attainments  to  many  at  the  head  of  the 
unhonoured  muUitude.  With  regard  to  the  facetious  terms 
current  in  the  universities,  it  should  be  known  that  all  the 
seniors,  the  heads  of  houses,  professoi*s,  &c.  generally 
adopt,  in  course  of  time,  the  nicknames  invented  by  under- 
graduates, which  become  therefore  real  and  serious  deno- 
minations. From  the  vice-chancellor  to  the  freshman  of 
yesterday,  the  last  of  the  honoured  is  the  woodeA  spoon : 
and  he  must  be  a  formal  man  (a  *  regular  Don  '  the  under- 
graduates would  call  him)  who,  in  speaking  of  the  *  pre- 
vious examination '  as  it  is  styled  in  the  grace  of  the  Senate 
which  established  it,  shouUf  use  those  words  instead  of 
•  the  little  go,'  a  term  which  was  borrowed  from  the 
Oxonians  as  soon  as  the  grace  was  passed. 

There  is  no  history  extant  of  the  original  introduction  of 
the  terms  wrangler,  senior  optima,  and  junior  optim6. 
Huber,  whose  history  of  our  universities  has  just  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Newman,  says  that  every  attempt  he 
has  made  to  unravel  the  skein  of  univei-sity' technicalities 
has  made  him  giddy  with  headache.  A  Cambridge  man 
however  finds  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  word  was 
used,  as  applied  to  the  manner  in  which  an  examination 
(not  a  public  disputation)  is  passed.  The  examination 
which  takes  place  in  January,  and  at  which  a  young  man 
is  said  to  *  take  his  degree'  (because  in  fact  he  then  does 
all  that  will  be  asked  of  him,  the  rest  having  degenerated 
into  mere  form\  is  not  an  examination  for  the  3. A.  degree, 
but  for  the  right  of  being  admitted  to  perform  the  disputa- 
tions necessary  for  a  degree.  AH  degrees  were  originally 
gained  by  disputations :  the  substitution  of  an  examination, 
to  see  whether  the  candidates  were  fit  to  dispute,  is  a 

•  Since  U»e  inatitnlinn  of  Uie  classical  honours,  to  which  mathenaticAl  ones 
•re  n  Uf!cr«»ry jirellminary  at  Cambridge,  the  wooden  spoon  has  frcquenUv 
been  a  rii!»iiiiKiiikhe(l  lUs^ir,  who  did  not  need  nor  wish  tow  asytbinf  exceut 
tiM  Cormiil  place  on  the  matliematical  lirt,  which  is  required  ureTioasly  to 
Mmpetitioa  for  a  place  in  the  clnaaical  one.  ^  r  ^ 


thing  of  comparatively  modem  tiiaei^  The  Tirr  rhincid 
lor,  when  the  examination  is  over,  edmite  the  ''•-^HMt 
not  to  the  Bachelor's  degree,  but  *  ed  reapoodeixlinB  qi» 
tioni,'  and  the  person  thus  admitted  Is  ealled  a  qiaoftmic 
The  form  of  asking  some  trifling  queetioB,  or  aeepMi^ 
mock  act  [Act],  is  altenraida  performed  betwenlhi 
quest ionist  and  the  Father  of  hit  college,  whidi  blki 
name  given  to  one  of  the  fellowi  whose  dutjr  it  k  to 
sent  the  candidates  of  his  college  to  the  vie 
On  the  Thursday  after  Midlent  Sunday  the  ^'n 
declares  all  the  questionists  (who  in  the  intervml  have 
the  name  and  assumed  the  dress  of  Bachelor  of  Aife| 
*  actualiter  esse  in  artibus  baccalaureos.*  Hie  Um 
wrangler  then  must  imply  one  vrho  is  held  mocc  Itoi 
usually  qualified  to  proceed  to  the  disputations  which  ««i 
once  the  practical  test  of  his  fitness  for  the  degree. 

The  Tnpos  lists  are  given  in  the  Cambridge  Ckl^v 
from  1747  downwards:  but  the  wranglers  sad  mam 
optimes  form  one  list  till  1732  inclusive.  It  iiMid  tM 
the  regular  order  of  previous  years  cannot  be 
as  the  jnroctors  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
Senior  Optim6s,  and  placing  them  in  the  list  at  j 

WRASSE,  the  familiar  English  name  of  a  nonkMr  <. 
beautiful  fishes  inhabiting  the  rocky  parts  of  the  csh^ 
and  belonging  to  the  genu%  Labrus  of  Linnaeuumod  fioih 
Labridee.  They  are  pricklynspined  hard-boned  fithsMrii 
oblong  scaly  bodies  and  a  single  dorsal  fin.  The  ipn 
of  their  fins  appear  bifid  from  terminating  in  memhsMB 
shreds,  which  extend  beyond  their  tips:  their  1^  m 
large,  double,  and  fleshy ;  and  their  teeth  strong;  cow4 
and  sharp. 

The  British  species  of  Wrasse  belong  to  three  subgcMa 
of  LabruSj  viz.  Labrus  properly  so  called,  the  spcdM  d 
which  have  the  margin  of  the  preopercle  entire,  the  dub 
and  opercle  scaly,  and  the  first  dorsal  fin-spines  not  dn» 
gated ;  2,  Julie,  in  which  the  first  dorsal  spines  aie  kaA 
ened,  and  the  head  is  entirely  smooth  and  sgsImk 
3,  Crenilabrue,  m  which  the  preopercle  has  a  dentiadM 
margin,  and  the  cheeks  and  opercle  are  scaly. 

The  wrasses  are  extremely  variable  in  colour,  nsertf 
the  species  presenting  the  roost  vivid  hues— Tcnuia 
orange,  blue,  green,  and  bright  yellow  being  eoona 
colours  in  the  genus.  These  colours  are  most  beentifcl  il 
spring,  just  before  the  spawning  season.  They  firgsni 
the  crevices  of  rocky  shores,  living  among  the  larger  «fr 
weeds,  and  feeding  on  crabs  aim  other  Crustacea,  k 
articles  of  food  they  are  not  much  valued  in  Britain,  tkar 
flesh  wanting  firmness  and  flavour.  In  the  Mediientsoi 
however  they  are  constant  ornaments  of  the  fish-miikL 
Some  species  grow  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Thcf 
take  a  bait  freely. 

The  following  are  natives  of  the  British  Seas  :—l.  Is* 
brus  maculatua,  Bloch,  the   Ballan  Wrasse,    inbsbitiir 
chiefly  the  eastern  coast,  but  also  found  in  the  Irish  Ss; 
2,  Labrus  lineatus,  Don,  a  doubtful  native;    3,  loirv 
pusillus,  Jenvns,  the  Corkling,  our  smallest  speciesi  bdig 
only  four  inches  in  length ;  4,  Labrus  vetula^  Bloch, ana 
species,  obsened  by  Yarrell  and  Jenvns ;  5,  Labrms  w^nh 
gatus,  Gmelin,  a  large  and  not  uncommon  kind ;  6,  L^nm 
trimaculatus,  Gmelin,  a  beautiful   red   fish,   with  tine 
black  spots  on  each  side  of  its  back ;    7,  Labms  cam^, 
(imelin,  observed  by  Pennant,  and  since  by  Air.  Coock 
and  somewhat  doubtful  as  a  true  species ;  K,  Juhs  Medh 
trrraneus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  fishes,  eitremclf 
rare  as  British,  and  probably  only  a  straggler ;  abundsst  ii 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  common  on  muddy  groiai 
in  seven  fathoms  water,  living  among  seaweed ;  9,  Cnat% 
labrus  tincoy  the  Gilthead.  a  common  and  handsome  Ui 
especially  abundant  in  the  Irish  Sea,  along  with,  liX  €H^ 
niiabrus  comubicus,  which  is  possibly  only  a  variety  of  it; 
II,  Crenilabrus  gibbus,  known  only  from  the  deicripte 
of  Pennant,  who  found  it  in  Anglesey ;    12,  Cremlahrm 
liiscuSi  first  observed  as  British  by  Mr.  Couch ;  13,  Crmt 
labrus  rupestris,  found  in  1836  by  Dr.  Johnston  at  Bcf^ 
wick ;  and,  14,  Crenilabrus  exoletus  of  Linnvus,  an  n* 
common  species. 

(See  Yarreirs  British  Fishes  for  figures  of  all 
names.) 

WRAY,  ROBERT  BATEMAN,  an  engraver  of  „ 
was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Wray,  rector  of  Xeiito»* 
fony  in  Wiltshire,  and  allerwaids  yiear  of  BkxuidclMft  ii 
the  same  county,  where  Robert  Batemaa  Wray  wm  hm 
onthe  I6thofMarcfa»171G.    Both  on  the  flitheVt  ud  iki 
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;*  nf  !hc  aiitirntj*  *ooo   prDm|>trd 

I  iffffif*lov!i*rv    Imit.  L"]Ti:Kii'«*r'  hr.m  ..    ...      -.1 

; :  0TJ«  of  tlif 

-ignsaf  modem  con* 

Mr.  Wiii)  liail  L'unjplcteii  his  twenty-fourlh  year 
tfeiitfil  the  front  lace  sintJ  one  of  the  profilt?»j  of 
&il  in  aoisther  llic  &t*t'imd  profile.  Mir*  Tassie,  of 
fctff*,  wlio  hiiii  TtictMitly  invt^ntcd  a  method  of 
Btirfit  tntrmvt'd  gi*mi  wa*  so  much  iiwpre*»cd 
FloeriU  oT  Mr.  Wmy  i  work»  af  the  mtiil'  kind,  th^t 
I  ecfp€9  of  tfiw^m  together  wilJi  those  of  his  own  col* 
I .  Mr.  W  t  »y**  namt  thus  b^ca  me  e  xten&i v  el  v  k  n  o  wii , 
I  orifl^iiml  pn>dLictions  were  sought  uiYer  with  avidity 
m  luly.  At  A  fiubsemieni  period*  when  Heury, 
Lard  Amndel^  visited  Rome  to  collect  works  of  aH 
i  iMfpme  of  decorating  his  aew  raamion  of  Wardt>ur* 
i  *  "  'Jiluar  of  th*!  tWiTie  of  a  man  who  wuji 

^hi  in  a  few  milcji  of  his  own  gates  in  Kn^- 

for  111  ^7;j3*  »dt«r  a  re^detice  of  more  than 

ftMFk  u  cifcum**tftncefl  had  indue^d  Mr. 

*'^  '*'"'  jtolij,  and  to  tix  himsself  at  a  houK^ 

vry*     To  ah  arti&t  of  the  celebrity 
^Aued^  locality  of  abode  wai*  of  litUe 

I  Saliabyry  that  he  prodneed  some  of  his  bett 
thoM  on  which  hi!*  reputation  with  posterity 
J  df  peod.  The  difficulty  of  engraving  fij^ures  on 
N  in  the  Tsmnncr  of  the  antient  Greeks  is  shown 
aiul  although  it  h&&  been 
--!»  in  Eng:land  Wray 
;  e  Italian!!  have  sur- 
iImi;u  .ifid  in  the  number  of 
b'Af  none  hsiye  been  his  superiora  in  eiprewiinK 
^  iom,  and  tn  female  is  race  and  beauty*  Tliat 
Sif  er  atf^fjuiffd  more  than  a  decent  cotnpetetice  by 
Itiiti  VfiTl  he:  iiiMily  jma^ined,  when  it  i*  stated  that 
■i1  catofiatra,  which  hn  esteemed  the 

tha  MOit  diMct;dt  of  Mi  worki,  wtu 


dy  in  modern  time*  ; 
'v  wiih   glr 
rxvai,    ii 
jlity  of  exiH  i 
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ntiil  b  aiippoial  by  •omr  — ^-rvnt  jiMlf^*  iw  nMu.   ^ 
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11I6CIC.] 
I  ifllllE.] 

-  ^  UL   i » xiziii  form  a  group  of  fOill  [mi*npnai 

nlaPi.J  tTMi  trap  Wrm4  iiDOCiff  bb  Ms/itet/Ar. 
11  in  tlic  Uiird  subordort  ^utotf. 


c^f  iiM  8f^f$9  {MkiMtMt. 
«  nf  BigHitu,  €nr^  and 


Uuvier  ^sive  them  n  ; 
LitTn, ',  ^vith  thi*  j^#ru  t 
T'  (Juv. 

ir  in  the  meltiod  of  Vliima^  wiiiiiniibtfiv  of 
hi>  I  faimlji  ChaHtruri:^  and  in  bia  tPOmiil  ti^be^ 

'    "" "p^  thim  under  bk  «ig|iiteJiUi  ptnm, 

iL>  arraiigtaiiiiil  of  Mr.  Vigoim  b  no^i 


thtm  mambeim  of  Ihe  fecand  l^mity^ 

Deniif*isirrM^  ot  hi*  second  order^  PtiMnrr^fiHXt 

The  pouihou  aa*uifned  to  tlieitubfiinilly  7Voiff.v%frii<F»  or 
Wren*,  by  Mr*  Swftin>ion,   h  Vt 
hat  I  he*)  and  tint  Buphagifitc  ^^ 

The  fDlldtvine;^  ii  hin  eham^tef  of  Uie  Drttgiadtftfmf '. — 
Fret  \v\\\i  the  tajTsu*  Jonger  than  the  liind  Iok.  whieh  b  b«t 
><li^ldJy  devL-lojK'd,    f*fttem(  locii  m-arly  equal,  and  clcH  Ui 

ti. '■■-'-  \-A^if.     The  t* v*-nl  division, 

int'ra   wK  >wttiniton  arran^ci  ander  ttlif 

::'!y  are  tlub  .i  :•:... .lifted :-* 

Plfitt/urt48,  Bw. 
Genfrtc  Cka racier. ^B'lW  mod«ratC|  ulrai^jht,  eocn* 
preasM-d.  very  hijijh  at  the  hai^e  of  the  culmon*  which  it 
ther**  BJii^hlfr  ^ibhou*,  and  divides  Uw  frontal  JVatheri. 
Upper  njantfible  distinct  Jy  notclicd*  Nostrils  very  laree, 
bajnil,  protected  by  a  ucate-like  convex  memhmne.  Fronl  iil 
feathersi  atiff*  selaceomi  nari-ow^  and  §ometime«  reflected 
forwards*  Win^  remarkably  »htijt  and  rounded,  very 
convex.  Tail  (typii'nlly)  ku^hened  and  t^radualeij  ^  tht 
feathers  very  soft  and  broad.  Feet  very  large.  Middle 
toe  as  loniy  as  the  tar^ui ;  lateral  toen  equals  and  <*len  at 
their  ha^e ;  hind  toe  shorfer  than  the  lamtit.  AH  the 
c!awft  compressed,  and  but  tthy;htly  curved  ;  the  three  an- 
terior snijillt  the  posterior  twiee  m  tong>  ^,Sw.) 

Locaiiiu^  South  America. 

Ex  ample  t  Piat^urui  corniculaitiM. 

TUnothuru^,  Vieilh 

Generk  Chfrnifiler^-^UW]  ]engthenrd»  much  long^t  I  ban 
tho  headt  eompresned,  straight,  or  very  slightl  v  curved : 
the  tip  of  the  upper  luajndtblo  iih^htly  reflox^d,  and  ob* 
Aoletely  notched  ;  the  haMK  rather  broad.  Win^i  and  tail 
tnoderatt*,  rounded.  Feet  !arKt\  strong,  Tar>iUA  length^ 
enedj  mueh  lonpr^r  than  the  hind  loc»  but  equal  to  tha 
middle  one.  Lateral  toe!*  equal.  Hind  claw  nearly 
double  the  sixc  of  the  anterior  onea:  all  the  claws  fiiJIy 
curved.  (Sw.) 

Zo* -cr/if  ^* —  A  tneri  ct, 

Esamplf ,  TArhih«rm  ludcmkianm. 
Troghdytmt,  T.inn. 

Qm^rie  C%afflr/^r.— Bill  shoi-f*  slender*  i^omprcjwed, 
like  that  of  a  Syhut,  Both  mandible*  entire.  Wingu 
very  nhort  and  rxjunded.  Tail  short.  narrow%  ronndcd. 
Lejc»  moderate.  Toe's  long  ;  middle  toe  a^i  loni^  a*  the 
tar«nj»i  lateral  toe*  equal;  hinder  toe  shorter  thai*  th« 
tanun*.  Anterior  daw*  small,  equal ;  hinder  toe  shoiltfr 
titan  the  tars\is.  Anterior  elaw»  siDaU,  enual ;  posterior 
claw  much  larger:  all  the  clawi  bpood  ana  fully  cunreti 
CSw.) 
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Localities, — ^Europe ;  America. 

Example,  Troglodytes  Europ^us. 
Lochmia^  Sw. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  nearly  straight ;  the 
culmen  gently  inclining  towards  the  tip,  which  is  entire  ; 
the  gonys  straight  Wings  short,  rounded ;  the  first  and 
second  quills  graduated.  Tail  soft,  short,  slender,  rounded ; 
the  tips  ovate,  but,  with  the  shaft,  forming  a  fine  soft 
point  Beyond  the  webs.  Tarsus  lengthened.  Middle  toe 
longest ;  lateral  toe  much  shorter,  and  very  uneciual ;  the 
outer  longest,  and  slightly  connected  to  the  middle ;  inner 
toe  shortest,  and  cleft  to  the  base  ;  hinder  toe  shorter  than 
the  tarsus.    All  the  claws  slightly  curved.    (Sw.) 

Locality, — Brazil . 

Example,  Lochmia  squamulata, 

Tichodromaf  111. 

Generic  Character, — Bill  very  long,  slightly  arched, 
cylindrical ;  the  base  angulated ;  the  tip  depressed.  Nos- 
trils naked.  Feet  long  and  slender.  Exterior  toe  united 
to  the  base  of  the  middle  ;  hinder  toe  with  the  claw  very 
long.  Wings  lengthened,  broad ;  the  first  quill  spurious, 
the  second  and  third  graduated,  the  three  next  longest. 
Tail  short,  round,  broadj  and  soft.    (Sw.) 

Locality. — Europe. 

Example,  Tichodroma  muraria.     [Creepbr.] 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  Golcttti-crested  JVrens,  or 
Gold-ct'ests,  as  he  terms  them,  among  the  Sylyiada. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  in  his  *  Birds  of 
Europe  and  North  America,*  places  the  genus  lYoglodyies, 
of  which  he  records  one  European  and  three  American 
species,  next  to  tlie  genus  Certhiay  in  his  subfamily  Cer- 
tninec ;  and  he  makes  Regulus,  of  which  he  notices  three 
European  and  three  American  species,  the  first  genus  of 
his  subfamily  Pari  me.  Regulus^  in  the  Prince's  arrange- 
ment, is  immediately  followed  by  Parus. 

The  Troglodytintff  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  form  the  seventh 
and  last  subfamily  of  his  family  Certhtdee,  and  comprise 
the  following 

Genera. 

Rhinocrypta,  G.  R.Gray.  Menura,  DaY.  Pteroptochos, 
Kittl.  Scytahpuf,  Gould.  Microura,  Gould.  Merulaxis, 
Less.  Thriothurus,  Vieill.  Campylorhynchus,  Spix. 
RhamphocanuSy  Vieill.,  and  Troglodytes,  Cuy. 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  this  group  by  examples  of  the 
genera  Troglodytes  and  Resulus, 
Troglodytes. 

Example,  Troglodytes  europiPus,  Motacilla  troglodytes^ 
Linn. 

Description. — Male. — Upper  parts  brown,  marked  with 
very  narrow  transverse  stripes,  which  are  disposed  on  the 
I  op  of  the  back;  quills  marked  externally  with  alternate 
t)Iack  and  rusty  spots ;  tail  coverts  and  feathers  striped 
transversely  with  black ;  above  the  eyes  a  narrow  white 
band ;  throat  and  breast  greyish  butf  or  white ;  all  the 
posterior  parts  brown,  marked  with  white  spots  and  black 
transverse  stripes.    Total  length  within  four  inches. 

Female  rather  less  than  the  male,  with  the  tints  more 
rusty  and  the  transverse  stripes  less  strongly  marked. 

Tliis  is  the  Troglodyte,  Roy telet,  Beuf  de  Dieu,  Berichot, 
and  Roy  Bertaud  of  the  French ;  Reillo,  Regillo,  Rectino, 
Reatiti,  Fiorracino,  Sericciolo,  Re  d'uccelli,  and  Sbucca- 
fratte  otXhii  Italians;  Nolle  Kon^e  of  Brunnich;  Schnee- 
hming,  Konickerl,  and  Zaunschlupfrcl  of  Kramer;  Zaun 
Sanger  of  Meyer ;  Uaus  vnd  Watdzaunkonig  of  Brohm ; 
Wren,  Vraun  or  Run,  Cutty,  Katy  or  Kitty  JVren,  and 
Kitty  of  the  modern  British  ;  Dryw  of  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  Northern  and  Central 
Europe.  Iceland,  Greenland.  The  Faroe  Islands.  Ite- 
sident  in  Sweden.  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, Orkney  and  Shetland.  Spain,  Franco,  and  Italy. 
Smyrna.    Trebizond. 

//i//;//*.— This  familiar  little  bird,  which  has  l>ecomc 
sacred,  like  the  robin,  from  the  confidence  which  it  shows 
in  courting  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  creeps  about  the 
hedges,  making  small  flights,  and  in  its  search  for  insects 
generally  enterinsj  the  lower  part,  of  the  hedge  and  work- 
ing iii)wards.  Like  the  robin,  it  will  sing  clieerily  even 
m  mid  winter,  but  the  frost  and  snow  are  sometimes  too 
much  for  it,  and  the  little  creature  perishes  \\\\\\  cold, 
v.hich  however  it  avoids  by  roostinff  in  warm  cattle-sheds, 
for  the  sake  of  the  animal  heat  of  the  imnatei,  and  in  other 
sheltered  places. 

The  nebt  is  placed  variously,  according  to  circumstances. 


LimifBiu  aavB  *  nidtfic&t  sub  f ttim,*  and  it 
times  founa  in  a  bank  or  old  road.  The 
rally  vaiy  with  the  situation.  Ttius  if  tha  ncit  b 
against  the  side  of  a  hayrick,  hay  ia  used ;  iC  igH 
tnmk  of  a  moss-grown  tree,  that  mosa  is  empkiyeii 
large  in  proportion  to  the  binl,  and  the  shape  is  fi 
oval,  the  top  being  in  the  form  of  a  dome  and  the  m 
bv  a  small  hole  at  tlie  ude  or  sometimes  al  m 
Feathers  generally  form  the  lining.  Seven,  lesi  ai 
more  eggs,  white,  with  a  few  pale  red  spots,  but  hh 
spotless,  are  here  deposited,  and  about  ten  days  sol 
hatching  the  brood,  sixteen  of  which,  it  is  ssMrta 
been  seen  in  one  nest,  a  large  family  for  the  dia 
parents  to  rear.  But  they  are  most  assiduous  ia  esl 
food  for  their  young,  and  though  tlie  incubatioa  a 
the  female  sits  verv  close,  depending  for  her  sahi 
upon  the  male,  who  is  in  constant  attendaaet  o 
Insects  and  worms  are  their  food. 

The  feathers  in  a  wren*s  tail  make  a  kill  tag  tart 
the  early  part  of  the  season. 

In  the  *  PortnuU  d^Oyseaux'  (1557)  the  follaali 
train  appears  under  the  cut  of  this  species  :— 

.  *  Cet  oyielci.  ({n'on  nomme  Rnj-telet. 

EDooDtro  I'Aiglo  k  debat  et  querrilc. 
Tousioiin  cct  ffay.  tant  maOe.  que  femclle : 
Et  lousioun  chaute,  aymant  ectre  senld.* 

The  first  lines  allude  to  the  old  fable  of  the  . 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  wren  ■ 
eagle. 
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Kogulus. 

Example,  Regal  us  cristatux.  Motacilla  Rvgulut^  1 

Description,— Old  J/ait?.— Upper  parts  of  the  \ 
an  olive  hue,  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish  ;  two  y 
transverse  bands  on  the  wings  ;  feathers  on  the  ten 
head  long,  rather  loose,  of  a  bright  orange  yeuo 
preaching  to  a  golden  colour ;  on  each  side  of  the 
single  black  band  extending  to  the  occiput ;  fesi 
the  base  of  the  bill,  region  of  the  eyes,  sides  of  the 
and  lower  parts  ash- coloured,  slightly  shaded  will 
olive ;  (juills  and  tail-feathers  grey-brown,  bordexed 
nail);  with  a  colour  inclining  to  olive  and  internal: 
whitish ;  iris  deep  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  blackish. 
length  about  three  inches  and  a  half. 

In  the  Female  the  crest,  instead  of  being  oran|i 
that  of  the  male,  is  of  a  lemon  colour;  the  blac 
which  bordei^  it  laterally  is  less  wide,  and  all  the  i 
of  the  plumage  arc  less  vivid. 

In  the  Young  the  loose  plumes  of  the  crest  aia 
approaching  to  olive :  it  is  only  alter  the  fint  moi 
the  sexes  are  distinguishable. 

Fan>/i>#-— Top  of  the  head  azure4>Tue:  a  1m 
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overtook  it.    In  1625  he  was  made  dean  of  Windsor  and  1 
Wolverhampton,  and  in  1629  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Star-Chamber.    He  attended  Charles  I.  on  his  visit  to  Scot- 
land in  1633,  but  he  failed  to  sound  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  people  of  that  country  so  accurate!]^  as  he  had  done 
those  of  his  royal  master.    In  the  following  year  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  translated  on  5th  Decem- 
ber, 1635,  to  Norwich,  and  on  5th  May,  1638,  to  Ely.    He 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Scottish  Service- 
Book,  or  Liturgy,  the  reading  of  which  in  Edinburgh  in 
1637  occasioned  those  riots  which  were  followed  by  the 
subscription  of  the  Covenant,  and  finally  led  to  the  great 
civil  war.    On  the  19th  December.  1640,  Hampden  was 
sent  by  the  Commons  on  a  message  to  the  Lords  to  ac- 
quaint them  that  there  were  'certain  informations  of  a 
hij»h  nature'  against  Wren,  *  concerning  the  setting  up  of 
idolatry  and  superstition  in  divers  places,  and  exercising 
some  acts  of  it  in  his  own  person,  with  divers  other  matters 
of  great  importance  ;  and  that  they  have  information  like- 
wise that  he  endeavours  an  escape.'    An  answer  was  re- 
lumed, that  he  had  been  ordered  to  find  bail  in  10,000/. 
to  attend  the  judgnaent  of   parliament.     According  to 
a  paper  preserved  in  the  *rarentalia'  of  his  nephew, 
the  articles  of  impeachment  intended  to  be  presented 
against  him  related  to  such  charges  as  the  railing  in  of  the 
altar,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  other  matters  of 
ceremonial,  which  afterwards  became  part  of  the  uniform 
ol»ervance  of  the  church  of  England.    There  is  no  doubt 
however  that  the  resd  ground  of  the  charge  against  him 
was  the  despotic  enforcement  of  his  own  views  in  clerical 
matters,  for  Clarendon,  who  praises  his  learning,  says  he 
was  a  man  *  of  severe  sour  nature,*  and  charges  him  with 
having  so  vexatiously  enforced  the  discipline  of  the  church 
of  England  against  the  Flemish  refugees  and  other  dis- 
senters, as  to  drive  manv  of  them  from  his  diocese.    The 
articles  of  impeachment  were  not  pursued,  but  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  Restoration  of  1660, 
when  he  was  replaced  in  his  see.    He  framed  the  form  of 
prayer  used  on  me  29th  of  May  in  commemoration  of  the 
Restoration.    He  died  on  the  24th  April,  1667.    He  built 
the  chapel  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Camoridge,  of  which  his 
nephew  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  architect.    Of  a 
few  doctrinal  and  controversial  pamphlets  which  he  left 
behind  him,  the  titles  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  •  Bio- 
graphia  Biitannica.' 

WREN,  MATTHEW,  eldest  son  of  Bishop  Wren,  was 
bom  at  Cambridge,  in  1629.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  was  also  secretary  to  the  ear) 
of  Clarendon,  and  afterwards  to  the  duke  of  York.  He 
died  in  1672.  Matthew  Wren  was  the  author  of  *  Con- 
siderations on  Mr.  Harrington*s  Commonwealth  of  Oceana, 
restrained  to  the  first  Part  of  the  Preliminaries,'  London, 
1657,  8vo.,  published  anonvmouslv ;  *  Monarchy  asserted, 
or  the  State  of  Monarchical  and  Popular  Gotvemment ;  in 
Vindication  of  the  Considerations  upon  Mr.  Harrington's 
Oceana,'  Oxford.  1659,  8vo. ;  London,  1660.  8vo. ;  *  On 
the  Oiigin  and  Progress  of  the  Revolutions  in  England,'  in 
Gut ch's  'Collectanea  Curiosa,'  vol.  i.,  1781.  (Watt's  Bib- 
liotheca  Britannica,) 

WREN,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER,  bom  at  E&st  Knoyle, 
Wilts,  October  20th,  1632,  was  of  good  family,  being  the 
son  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  I.,  and  dean  of  Windsor ;  and  nephew  to  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Wren,  successively  bishop  of  Hereford,  Norwich,  and 
Ely :  and  from  the  former  of  these  he  seems  to  have  in^ 
herited  a  taste  for  scientific  f^nd  literary  studies,  that  of 
architecture  included  That  he  was  initiated  into  archi- 
tecture by  parental  example  is  highly  probable,  since  he 
was  not  educated  professionally  to  the  practice  of  it,  but 
.ipplied  himself  to  it  only  theoretically,  and  might  never 
have  distinguished  himself  in  it  if  peculiar  circumstances 
had  not  led  to  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 

Though  in  his  childhood  of  weak  bodily  constitution. 
Wren  was  of  most  precocious  mind,  and  that  too  as  youth- 
ful genius  most  rarely  displays  itself— not  in  poetic  fancy 
and  feeling,  but  in  the  abstmser  paths  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy. In  fact  it  almost  partakes  of  the  marvellous  when 
we  are  told  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  invented  an  as- 
tronomical instmment,  a  pneumatic  engine,  and  another 
instrument  of  use  in  gnomonics.  These  inventions  pro- 
bably served  no  other  end  than  that  of  causing  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  prodigy ;  and  the  fame  thus  acquired  no 
doub:  helped  to  procure  for  him  at  Oxford,  where  he 


was  entered  aa  gentleman  commoner  at  VTadhu 
lesre  in  his  fourteenth  year,  the  notice  of  Dr.  I 
[WiLKiNs],  and  Seth  Wood»  S&vilian  jptofewor 
tronomy.  A  philosopher  and  mathcmatimn  oC  II 
of  sixteen  was  a  phenomenon ;  and  even  befim  tl 
had  been  distingmshed  by  hia  proficicDcr  in  UMtoi 
had  been  employed  by  Sir  Charles  Scarooiougb  m 
monstrating  asaistant.  While  at  Oxford  he  awwnl 
Hooke  (whom  he  aaaisted  in  his  *  MLcro9impliia*)n 
scientific  men,  whose  meetings  laid  the  foundatioi 
future  Royal  Society.  In  1653  he  was  elected  a  Fc 
All  Souls  College,  OxfonL 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-four  he  was  knoini 
learned  of  Europe  bv  his  various  theoties,  invcnlio 
improvements.    In  August,  1667,  he  was  appoinld 

Srofessor's  chair  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  Colkf 
on,  and  three  years  after  to  that  of  the  Saviliaa  pnl 
Oxford,  when  he  resigpied  the  Gresham  chair.    \ 
establishment  of  the  I&yal  Society  soon  alter  tki  B 
tion.  Wren  contributed  not  a  little   to  the  nprti 
that  body.    Thus  far  therefore  he  had  attaiasA  % 
eminence  amonff   his  contemporaries,    but  it  « 
that  he  might  nave  remained  known   only  to 
whereas   at   present   his  celebrity  as  an  aicliiti 
swallowed  up  all  his  other  titles  to  distinction,    i 
time  his  architectural  genius  had  hardly  dawnsd, 
was  probabl]^  chiefly  owing  to  his  general  repnlil 
scientific  skill  that  he  was  appointed  by  Cnaria 
1661,  as^tant  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the  8urvey€r-| 
I  and  was  commissioned  in  1663  to  survey  and  repn 
I  St.  PauVs  Cathedral,  with  a  yiew  to  its  restoiat 
rather  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  body  of  the  &br 
i  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Corinthian  colonnade  added  1 
I  Jones.      This  scheme  met  with  considerable  opf 
I  both  from  the  clergy  and  the  citizens,  there  being 
!  prejudices  amongst  the  latter  against  destroyinir  t 
'  edifice  ;  at  least  earnest  wishes  that  the  tower  woo 
,  still  preserved.     Dissensions  and  protracted  diaa 
I  and  delay  of  course,  were  the  consequence,  and  ii 
was  done.    But  if  this  undertaking  seemed  likel] 
I  postponed  indefinitely,  if  not  to  fall  to  the  graoi 
I  gether.  Wren  had  in  the  mean  time  been  enq^ 
i  some  other  building^s — the  Sheldonian  Theatre  it 
'  (1664-9),  and  the  Library  and  Neville's  Court,  at 
I  College,  Cambridge.    In  the  same  interval,  and  dur 
'  squabbles  on  the  subject  of  St.  Paul's,  he  visiter 
:  (1665;,  where  the  works  of  the  Louvre  were  then 
gress,  and  he  had  begun  to  draw  up  some  ot)sen'at 
\  the  state  of  architecture  in   that  capital,  but  he 
I  tunatelv  never  published  or  completed  them.  At  th< 
\  ning  of  the  following  year  he  returned  home,  bu 
'  matters  neither  settled  nor  likely  to  be  settled  in  re 
St.  Paul's.    At  length  the  events  and  accidents  b 
architectural  undertakings  are  so  greatly  controlled 
.  end  to  all  discussion  and  all  perplexity  as  to  retain 
part  of  the  old  fabric.    Political   events  had  fr 
Jones's  plans  for  the  Palace  of  Whitehall ;  an  ev« 
di£Pereut  nature,  most  calamitous  in  itself  at  the  tin 
pcned  most  opportunely  for  Wren,  since  the  *  Gre 
of  London  not  only  decided  that  St.  Paul's  shouk 
:  tirely  rebuilt  as  one  consistent  whole,  entirely  of  1 
I  idea,  but  also  opened  an  extensive  field  for  his  ta 
!  various  other  metropolitan   buildings.      One  im 
I  labour  arising  from  the  conflagration  was  to  make; 
;  of  the  whole  of  the  ruins,  and  a  plan  for  lading 
:  devastated  space  in  a  regular  ana  commodious 
I  with  wide  streets  and  piazzas  at  intervals.     [Lo9 
112.]    Yet  so  far  was  this  plan  from  being  adopte 
was  lost  sight  of  altogether  in  rebuilding  the  c 
j  new  streets  rose  up  in  that  dense  and  intricate 
I  narrow  lanes  which  are  now  but  slowly  disappearin 
I  modern  improvements ;  and,  worst  of  all,   insteai 
line  of  spacious  quays  along  the  Thames,   whic 
-  proposed,  the  river  is  entirely  shut  out  from 
wharfs  and  warehouses  in  sucn  manner  as  to  rrr 
scheme  for  improvement  to  any  extent  in  regar 
banks  hardly  practicable.    It  is  not  indeed  to 
dered  at  that  amidst  such  a  scene   of   confiui 
under  the  pressure  of  immediate   necessity,  the 
should  have  paid  no  regard  to  schemes  of  arch 
magnificence ;  still  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  they 
adopt  some  |^eneral  plan,  providing:  for  commud 
iu  the  first  iQstance,  and  for  embdUshment  to  j 
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The  fif*t  it*>ne  of  the  prtiwnt  cdtfice  win  Ul 
Ut^Ti ;  the  thon  was  opened  lor  *li viae  nervic^'  tti 
JcrJ7,  und  the  whole  wm  completed  m  thin 
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nej;^lij?ent  of  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  design — of 
*  symbolism,'  *  spintualism,'  *  sacramental ily/  &c.  But 
"Wren  simply  endeavoured  to  adapt  his  churches  to  Pro- 
testant coneregations,  and  so  far  generally  showed  consi- 
derable skill,  but  it  must  be  confessed  very  rarely  any 
taste,  or  au^ht  amounting  to  architectural  character  and 
style.  Of  his  numerous  churches  in  the  city,  very  few 
indeed  have  any  claims  to  notice  for  beauty  of  design. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  in  a  heavy  uncouth 
manner,  chiefly  marked  by  a  number  of  large  arched  and 
small  circular  windows,  the  former  of  which  appear  little 
better  than  so  many  dismal  gaps  glazed  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary manner.  There  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  them  to 
remind  us  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paurs — nothing  in  their 
external  design  that  will  bear  the  slightest  comparison 
with  such  exquisitely  beautiful  bits  in  that  structure  as  the 
two  semicircular  porticos  of  its  ti-ansepts,  worthy  models 
for  church  fa9ades.  Even  in  his  campanili — the  far-famed 
steeples  of  St.  Bride's  and  Bow  Church,  there  is  little  to 
admire  except  the  mere  general  outline,  for  they  are 
strange  compounds  of  incongruous  parts  oddly  put  to- 
gether, and  not  particularly  elegant  in  themselves:  the 
'absurd  steeple*  of  St:  George's,  Bloomsbury,  has  far  more 
classical  taste  and  dignity  than  those  of  Wren.  Tlie  in- 
terior of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  has  also  been  greatly 
overrated,  for  allowing  all  the  merit  claimed  for  it  in  re- 
gard to  the  dome  and  columns,  the  eft'ect  that  would  else 
be  produced  by  them  is  sadly  marred  by  the  poverty  and 
tastelessness  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  spottiness  occasioned 
by  the  mean  little  oval  windows  and  others,  %yhich  we 
might  say  produce  a  chilling  and  vulvar  sort  of  light. 

Indiscriminate  admiration  and  praise  of  the  works  of  a 
great  ailist,  however  unworthy  they  may  be  of  him,  are 
the  corruption  of  criticism  and  taste ;  and  among  Wren's 
there  are  many  in  which  no  one  would  affect  to  discern 
any  beauties,  were  it  not  for  his  name.  They  might  be 
deducted  nearly  all  without  deducting  an  iota  from  his 
proud  title  to  fame  as  the  architect  of  St.  PauFs.  Almost 
all  the  rest  that  he  did  serves  rather  to  encumber  than  to 
add  anything  to  the  glory  derived  from  that  single  monu- 
ment of  art.  It  is  the  duty  however  of  the  biographical 
chronicler  to  notice  what  the  mere  critic  would  pass  over; 
but  instead  of  here  specifying  Wren's  other  perlbrmances 
one  by  one,  we  annex  a  chronological  list  of  them  to  this 
article  as  more  convenient  for  reference,  and  resume  our 
biographical  notice  of  the  architect  himself. 

One  work  which  would  probably  have  not  a  little  aug- 
mented his  fame  was  a  design  for  a  magnificent  mausoleum 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  I. ;  yet  though  parliament  voted 
70,000/.  for  the  purpose  in  1 678,  the  design  was  abandoned, 
and  the  money  applied  more  conformably  with  the  per- 
sonal tastes  of  Charles  II.  Wren  had  been  thwarted  in  his 
ideas  for  another  monument,  namely,  the  column  so- 
called,  which  he  had  conceived  very  differently  and  very 
characteristically,  the  shaft  being  adorned  with  gilt  flames 
issuing  from  the  loop-holes ;  but  no  such  pattern  was  to 
be  found  in  the  *  five  orders,'  therefore  as  *  the  impotence 
of  indecision  ever  resorts  to  precedent,  and  ignorance  takes 
refuge  in  common-place,'  that  design  was  set  aside  for  the 
veiy  common-place  affair  which  we  now  see.  He  had  re- 
signed the  oflice  of  Savilian  Professor  in  1G73;  he  accepted 
that  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1680,  and  he  also 
s-at  several  times  in  parliament,  but  his  numerous  and  im- 
portant professional  engagements  left  him  little  leisure  for 
other  pursuits  or  duties.  Enjoyine:  the  favour  of  succes- 
sive princes,  he  was  employed  by  Queen  Mary  to  complete 
the  buildings  at  Greenwich,  to  be  appropriated  as  a  Royal 
Naval  Hospital ;  and  WVen's  additions  to  that  noble  pile 
are  well  worthy  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  although,  by 
some  stranee  caprice,  less  quoted  as  proofs  of  his  geiiius 
than  several  of  his  inferior  performances.  In  his  additions 
to  Hampton  Court  for  William  III.  he  was  less  foHunate  ; 
perhaps  unfortunate  in  being  controlled  by  the  taste  of  the 
King.  If  it  is  not  actually  a  blot  upon  his  fame,  as  was  his 
work  at  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Court  adds  nothing  to  it, 
whereas  he  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  piece  of  pala- 
tial architecture  at  Windsor  had  his  plan  for  erecting  a 
distinct  pile  of  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  Upper 
Ward  been  adopted.  [Windsor  Castlk,  p.  453.]  Still 
palaces  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  Wren's  forte,  at 
least  not  if  we  judge  by  such  specimens  as  he  has  given  us 
in  Marlborough  House  and  some  portions  of  St.  James's. 

After  the  death  of  Anne,  the  faat  of  his  royal  patrons, 


Wren  was  dispossessed  of  his  office  of  snrre 
(which  he  had  held  for  forty-nine  yenn\  very  1 
credit  of  George  I.,  and  to  the  disgrace  oY  *oi 
the  man  who  by  succeeding  him  in  that  cspftci 
served  a  name  from  oblivion  by  perpetuating  i 
shame  and  contempt.  To  Wren  himself  howr 
charge  from  oflicc  must  have  been  rather  a  n 
lease  than  otherwise  ;  for,  vernng  towards  nine* 
then  have  little  farther  worldly  ambition,  eTen 
already  amply  gratified  it.  The  close  of  his  fife 
much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be  envied,  for  if  he  pai 
five  years  ot  his  existence  in  retirement  and  i 
tive  obscurity,  he  passed  them  in  serenity  ol 

{>]acid  content.  The  struggles  of  diaaohition  i 
)im,  for  without  any  previous  symptoms  of  ■ 
death  he  was  found  dead,  reposing  in  his  chair) 
(February  25th,  1723,  in  the  ninety-first  year  o\ 
He  received  the  tardy  honour  of  a  splendid 
St.  Paul's,  where  his  remains  were  deposited  ii 
with  no  other  adornment  to  his  tomb  than  the 
on  it,  with  the  sublimely  eloquent  legend  — 
mentum  quseris,  circumspice.' 

Christopher,  the  architect's  son  by  his  firsi 
and  who  sat  in  parliament  for  Windsor  about 
author  of  a  work  entitled  *  Numismatum  A 
Sylloge,'  4to.,  1708 ;  and  he  composed  the  ch 
the  *  Parentalia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  t 
but  left  it  unfinished  at  his  death  (1747' 
completed  by  Stephen  Wren,  Sir  Christopher*! 
and  published  in  1750.  This  work  must  be  < 
rather  as  a  mere  register  of  dates  and  facts  thin 
phy ;  for  as  to  the  last,  it  is  dry  and  tedious,  yet  v 
an  authentic  record,  and  as  such  it  has  always  bee 
to.  All  Souls*  Library  at  Oxford  contains  other 
teresting  records  of  the  great  architect's  pi 
studies,  in  a  collection  of  original  drawings  by  1 
it  excites  not  only  regret,  but  some  astoni^ment 
these,  or  at  least  a  selection  of  the  most  intci 
them,  should  never  have  been  published.  In 
paratively  few  of  W^ren's  buildings  have  been 
scribed  or  described  at  all  by  authentic  are! 
delineations,  or  otherwise  than  by  mere  \iewi. 
however  was  .published  a  ver}'  large  and  hidiij 
engraving  exhibiting  all  the  structures  ercJtefl 
brought  together  into  one  extensive  group.  Tlii 
graphic  synopsis  was  from  a  composition  by  tin 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  lloyal  Acadea 
Cockerell),  and  is  appropriately  entitled  a  •  Triln 
Memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.* 

Chronological  List. 

1663  Pembroke  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 
1664-9  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxfoid. 

1664  Buildings  at  Trinity  College,  Cambriiijje. 

1666  library,  ditto,  ditio. 

1667  RoyarExcliange,  I^ndon. 

1668-77  Emmanuel  College  Chapel,  Caiiilrig« 

1668  Custom-house,  London. 
1670  Temple  Bar. 

1671-7  The  Monument,  Ix^ndon   202  iVit  hisfc 

1670-4  St.  Sepulchres,  Newc:ate. 

1671-8  Spire  and  Church  of  St.  .Marv-!e-Uow. 

1671-86  St.  I^wrence,  Jevvr>'. 

1672-9  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 

1672  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill. 

1672  St.  Mar>'-at-Hill. 

1673  St.  Bennet  Fink,  Thrcadnecdlr  SI  net,  Jo 
taken  down. 

1674-98  College   of   Physicians,   WarvNit-k  LaJ 
converted  into  a  markets 
1675  St.  Paul's  begun. 
1675  Roval  Observatory,  Green\\ich. 
1680  St.'Brides,  Fleet  Street. 
1680  St.  Swithiirs. 

1681-2  Gateway  Tower,  Chri:^t  Church,  Oxfoitl. 
1682-90  Chelsea  Hospital. 

1682  St.  Anthohne's,  Watling  Street. 

1683  The  Palace  at  Winchester.   ^%hich  was 
finished,  and  is  now  a  barracks.     [Winch k:»tkiu] 

1683  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 
1C83  Queen's  College  Chapel,  Oxford. 
1683  St.  James's,  Westminster. 
1683-6  St.  Clement's,  Kastcheap. 
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WicstbuK  it-  i*ot  mtieh  pincfi^ed  in  Enijland  at  the  pru^ 
htnt  time,  eKcepI  in  the  north,  i?iiip**eifillv  in  tJuiid-nTlflnd 
and  WestinoretiLud,«uid  iUv-  t,  in  Corn      :'        I 

Dtvtm^hire.    The  Coj-nw^^ll   >  rlaTtd  wn 

distinct  gamei,  Rnd  are  ptui.iiMx<.u  lU  qnite  u  (^uM>-iki^i 
manner. 

Jn  a  Cflrauall  pri/e*j5ftmc  thp  wtchI lei's  wear  a  short 
fttrufif^  jtLclct^t.  whjeb  ^et^tii;^  tu  imve  ^vapi^ii^eded  the  tdd 
jjirdle  round  the  jshnnldern*  and  i*  umed  fur  the  >ame  pur* 
pijtit'.  They  (^t-^ncraJty  titke  huld,  not  delibeiittvdy  lud  f>y  n 
eiiti4it  mostly  aimiiii^:  to  jieiKc  the  jacket  with  one  liaml  nM- 
far  a*  pnssible  btdurid  the  sbouJdtr,  while  \Nith  the  nthir 
baud  they  endiavyur  to  ifroap  the  sleeve  of  the  nppuidte 
jirni  ahoi \i  the  \vr\ ■« t  m'  c I b o w .  Til e  »t 1 1 ju Id e r*h o Id  tii  n i cwi  1  y 
retained,  if  p(j(^ib1i%  but  I  he  other  is  nhiJted  when  in  the 
ETOiu'se  of  the  nfni^i^le  an  oppoilunily  prt*»eulK  ilteelf  ut 
piL^sing  the  urnx  rmmd  Ihe  kiiu^,  iio  a^*  to  give  wltat  t» 
tftlled  a  t.'omiiih  bvig.  or  in  any  other  way  which  uHeiimii 
jidvantnge,  A  powvvhi]  \vi\*»*tler,  when  he  get)*  an  exlm 
pnreha^t  will  nomptimch  puH  bU  oppmienl,  ht^atl  forvmojit 
and  heeb  np«  over  bb  »hotildt?r.  live  mo^t  obitictionidile 
part  oi'  tite  t.<ami:^h  giime^  a«  iiomeUtoespr^etixed  in  Loo- 
don*  thouefh,  we  believe*  it  i*  not  conttwoa  in  Cornwall  or 
Devoruiliire,  h  tlmt  of  wearina[  heavy  shoeJt,  and  kirkiti;^' 
ea<^h  other 'si  *hins  ;  and  though  llie  fojat  of  the  leg  h  de- 
fended by  a  Btrong  mv^Q  of  leather*  the  blood  i^  iuad«  to 
flow  ftbnndantU\  Tlioiie  who  \tTi*h  for  li  more  detjuknl 
jiecuunl  oftlie  Coniiidi  wrealiiu)?  may  tonatnlt  ^  Upoyv^^a^ 
Mrtf  ffl  ;  the  I  o  1 1 '  t  *  i  ^  ^  i>r  ( '  o  ru anh  - 1  ^  i  ■  -  W  i  *  a  1 1  ir  i  :  J i  iT«»ted 
m  ft  method  V.  iietlt  to  b»  iww 

oiotit   Fallii   ni  ally;   by   -  %,  of 

Huonv,  B«*rooi:'t,  NoUinijlmni.  1717*  iiod  t^Ud.,  4 to.  Frw* 
fixed' are  *  Ini^titolc*  for  Younif  \Vft'*tlcr»,  by  Willkm 
Tun*iAH; 

Tlie  Combirknd  wre*tliiif  i»  et^^i^ntiolly  dklinfifuiihed 
froo;  that  ai  CornwaH  bv  1l*«  iimnner  of  la*         '     ■!  and 
of  the  i:aiiie.    In  a  r  thti 
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wpestlere  advance  into  the  centre  of  the  rinj(,  shake  hands, 
throw  off  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shoes,  and  then  proceed  to 
take  hold,  which  ia  done  by  each  passing  the  left  arm  over 
the  right  shoulder  of  his  opponent,  the  right  arm  under 
the  left  arm,  and  grasping  the  wrist  behind  the  back.  In 
doing  this  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  taking  hold  as 
low  as  possible  on  the  back.  If  one  of  them  has  got  such 
an  unfair  advantage,  by  •  a  snap,'  or  sudden  catch,  the 
oiher  immediately  unlooses  his  hands,  and  the  hold  must 
be  taken  anew;  nor  docs  the  wrestling  commence  till  each 
is  satisfied  that  the  hold  of  his  opponent  is  fair.  The 
bodies  are  thrown  slopingly  back,  with  the  feet  far  apart, 
each  endeavouring  to  pull  iii  the  other,  so  as  to  get  the  neel 
or  knee  behind  that  of  his  opponent,  or  to  turn  him  over 
the  hip,  or  to  lift  him  up  and  throw  him  on  his  back,  or  to 
put  in  practice  some  of  the  numerous  feints  and  trips  of 
which  every  first-rate  wrestler  has  some  almost  pifculiar 
to  himself.  The  wrestling  is  on  the  green  sod,  and  is,  for  the 
most  part,  perfectly  harmless,  and  seldom  of  loiig  duration, 
thougn  the  struggle  is  exceedingly  severe  while  it  lasts. 
If  one  throws  the  other  on  his  back,  he  is  the  winner, 
whether  he  stands  or  is  pulled  down  by  the  loser  upon  him- 
self. He  who  is  thrown  is  technically  said  to  be  *  grassed.' 
If  they  come  to  the  ground  side  by  side,  the  fall  is  not  fair, 
and  they  must  wrestle  over  again.  Pair  alter  jiair  wrestle 
in  succession  till  all  have  wrestled  once,  when  the  winners 
wrestle  again,  and  the  losers  retire  till  only  a  single  pair 
remain,  who  arc  generally  the  most  powerful  and  skilful  of 
all,  and  then  the  last  and  mostW  the  severest  struggle  de- 
cides who  is  the  winner  of  the  first  prize.  A  great  Cum- 
berland wrestling-match  brings  together  nearly  all  the  best 
wrestlers  from  every  part  of  Cumberland  and  from  many 
parts  of  Westmoreland.  The  largest  and  most  nowerful 
men  enter  the  ring  •  for  all  weights ;'  the  smaller  and 
lighter  men  wrestle  in  the  ring  *  for  light  weights,'  for 
whom  separate  prizes  are  assigned.  A  wrestler  who 
intends  to  contend  for  the  chief  prizes  puts  himself  through 
a  course  of  training  for  weeks  previously,  as  if  lie  were 
going  to  fight  a  prize  battle.  The  Cumberland  manner  of 
wrestling  is  practised,  with  little  variation,  throughout  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham. 

The  other  favourite  games  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  men  are  leaping  and  running :  these  two 
games  genernlly  accompany  the  wrestling  as  prize  games, 
in  which  the  best  wrestlers  frequently  contend,  as  well  as 
othei-s.  In  running  ]>eihaps  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts 
of  England  may  equal  them;  but  in  leaping— hijfh  leap, 
standing-jump,'  running-jump,  and  hop-stei>-and-jump— 
thev  are  probably  unrivalled. 

A  prize-game  of  Cumberland  wrestling  is  held  every 
year  in  London  :  many  of  the  wrestlers  are  life-guardsmen. 
Frize-games  of  Cornish  wrestling  are  also  held  in  London. 

(Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  ;  Potter's 
Grecian  Antiquities ;  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  by 
Hone  ;  Stow's  Survey  of  London.) 

WREXHAM.       fDKNHIOIISHIRE.] 

WRIGHT,  EDWARD,  a  mathematician,  the  account  of 
whose  life  and  writings  is  generally  so  loosely  given  that 
it  will  l>e  worth  while  to  devote  a  little  more  space  to  him 
than  his  celebrity  would  otherwise  demand.  He  was  bom 
at  Garveston  in  ]SJorfolk,  but  the  date  is  not  known.  He 
was  educated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  Dr.  Hutton  (in  the  preface  to  his 
losraiithms)  quotes  a  translation  of  what  he  calls  *a  T^tin 
piece  taken  out  of  the  annals  of  Caius  College,  Cambridj?e," 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  Wright  had  great  mechanical 
knowledge,  and  was  most  expert  in  the  making  of  instru- 
ments :  that  he  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  plan  of  bring- 
ing water  from  Ware  to  London  (in  what  is  now  called  the 
New  River),  but  that  he  was  prevented  by  trickery  from 
bringing  his  plan  into  action.  It  is  also  stated  by  Sher- 
l)ume,  who  gives  some  account  of  him  in  the  list  at  the 
end  of  the  translation  of  Manilius,  that  Wright  was  ma- 
thematical tutor  to  Prince  Heniy,  son  of  James  I.,  and 
that  for  this  prince  he  caused  to  be  made  in  Germany  a 
sphere  which  not  only  showed  the  motions  of  the  solar 
system,  but  would  suffice  to  foretel  eclipses  for  17,100 
years.  This  sphere  was  damaged  in  the  civil  troubles,  but 
was  recovered  and  repaired  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore  in  1640, 
and  Sherl)urne,  who  publishecf  in  1075,  say^s  that  it  was 
then  at  Sir  Jonas  Moore's  official  residence  in  the  Tower. 
But  Wright*a  fiune  rests  entirely  upoa  hia  discovery  of  the 


mode  of  constnicting  the  searchart  which  ia  ni 
versal  use  under  the  name  of  MexgatobTs  Pb 
When  search  arts  w  ere  first  made,  the  degrees « 
were  made  of  equal  length;  in  f^ct  the  chut  w 
more  than  a  map  in  which  degrees  of  latitiKle 
tude  were  represented  by  equal  parts  throug 
such  a  chart  attempts  were  made  to  navigate  ^ 
the  course  marked  out  by  a  line  on  the  map  j 
port  of  departure  with  that  of  destinulion,  aw! 
was  considerable.  Mercator  [Mlrcatok,  Gbi 
enough  of  the  source  of  this  error  to  know  thatl 
of  latitude  ought  to  increase  in  length;  and 
have  been  easily  found  out  on  a  common  globe 
ferring  to  the  globe  the  straight  line  of  the  com 
and  comparing  it  with  a  Uumh  line  approviou 
out.  Mercator  accordingly  constructed  rough  i 
bably  by  transferring  ruiiib  lines  from  the  f^ 
chart,  making  them  straight  in  the  latter  ^  in 
degrees  of  latitude  increase,  and  in  sometliii! 
proper  manner:  but  there  is  not  the  alightcs 
suppose  that  he  had  the  least  idea  of  doing  niar 
or  that  he  had  investigated  the  mathematical 
so  laying  down  the  sphere  on  a  plane  as  tha 
lines  should  be  straightened.  But  it  is  absui 
writers  have  done,  to  assert  that  Mercator  bo 
idea  from  Wright,  since  the  maps  of  the  formei 
lished  perhaps  before  the  birth  of  the  lattei 
thirty  years  before  he  published  anything  on  i 
And  Wright  himself,  mentioning  Mercator,  sa; 
as  might  have  been  expected,  *■  By  occasion  of  t 
of  Mercator,  I  first  thought  of  correcting  so 
grosse  errors,  &c.'  All  that  could  have  Wen  1 
Mercator's  hint,  Wright  did  learn :  it  muat  firtf 
to  be  likely  that  the  former  had  a  lule  before 
suspected  that  the  latter  copied  it. 

To  instruct  himself  in  practical  navigation,  Wr 
to  sea  in  1589,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Azores,  wit! 
earl  of  Cumberland,  a  dispensation  from  residcoi 
lege  having  been  granted  from  the  queen.  Xi 
had  not  been  long  flourishing  in  Britain :  a  f 
before  Wright,  many  captains  *  mocked  them  tl 
charts  or  cross-staves,  saying  they  cared  not  I 
sheep-skinnes,  they  could  keep  a  better  accoool 
boord  ;  and  them  that  o1>served  sunne  orstarr««foi 
the  latitude,  they  would  call  sun-shooters  and  !»ttM 
and  ask  if  they  had  hit  it.'  In  this  vovnge  AVrijt 
TdVLny  observations,  and  perhaps  thouglit  of  hisn 
drawing  the  chart.  Nothinjj  of  this  however  wi 
lished  until  1594,  when  Blundevil,  in  the  second  « 
his  *  Exercises,'  gave  the  mode  of  con^tructi^Jr  tl 
and  the  following  account  of  it : — *  iSIercator  bit! 
universall  card  or  map,  made  the  spaces  of  thepn 
latitude  to  be  wider  every  one  than  another  front 
noctiall  towards  either  of  the  poles,  by  what  mil 
not,  unlesse  it  be  by  such  a  tible  as  my  fried 
Wright,  of  Caius  College,  in  Cumbrige,'at  ray 
sent  me  (I  thanke  him')  not  long  since,  for  that 
which  table,  with  his  consent,  I  have  here  plti 
downe,  together  with  the  use  thereof.'  Then  i 
rough  table  for  the  length  of  degrees  only,  and  a] 
not  made  from  a  very  accurate  table  of  sect 
1599  Wright  published  his  *  Certaine  Errors  in  N: 
detected  and  corrected,'  in  which  he  explaim 
length  the  theory  of  his  chart,  and  gives  in  hat  he 
'table  of  latitudes,'  to  minutes,  l)eing  exactly  i 
since  been  called  a  table  of  meridional  parts, 
treats  on  the  compass  and  the  cross-staif,  and 
account  of  his  solar  observations,  and  a  correc 
theor>'.  In  the  second  edition,  published  in  16U 
a  full  answer  to  some  objections  raised  by  Stevii 
third  edition  is  of  1G57,  edited  by  Joseph'Moxon 

In  looking  at  the  manner  in  whieh  Wright  a 
and  used  the  remarkable  discover}-  which  is  pei 
connected  with  his  name,  and  comparing  it  wit 

Eression  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  his 
ave  frequently  represented  that  discover^-,  it  m 
as  if  he  had  hardly  received  his  due  share  of  n 
had  a  full  and  geometrical  power  over  his  sul^ect 
but  the  differential  calculus  could  have  given  I 
He  knew  well  that  the  infinitely  small  increinc 
meridian  must  be  inversely  as  the  cosines  of  the 
and  thence  formed  his  celebrated  table  by  the  m 
secantsi  expressing  thai  it  would  be  naa 
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wounded  a  yellow  juice  Aows  from  this  plant,  which  mixed 
with  water  will  dye  clothes  dipped  into  it  of  a  yellow 
colour.  JV.  tinctoriuy  as  its  name  indicates,  is  used  lor  the 
purpose  of  dyeing^  of  a  blue  colour,  and  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  indigo. 
The  Nerium  piscidium  of  Roxburgh  is  placed  by  Don 


allow  himself  less  than  ten,  and  at  the  end  off 
was  much  more  vigorous  than  in  the  beginmn 
made  the  chancellor  to  tell  the  king  when  they 
to  Oxford,  that  if  he  would  have  the  earl  of  ScmiI 
in  good  health  and  good  humour,  he  must  give ! 
store  of  business  to  do.*    After  the  kind's  death 


in  the  genus  Wrightia.     It  has  oblong  acummated  shining  |  pounded  with  the  ruling  powers  and  resided  in 

leaves;    terminal  bracteated  panicles   shorter   than   the      '  *^'       '  "  '^     ''         '  ^  "    "^  * 

leaves ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  the 

corona  of  five  bifid  villous  segments  ;  the  follicles  swollen, 

oblong,  obtuse.   The  seeds  ol  this  plant  are  furnished  with 

broad  membranous  edges.     It  is  a  native  of  Silhet,  where 

it  is  called  by  the  natives  EcfiaultU,    The  bark  is  formed 

of  \  woody  fibre,  which,  being  easily  separable,  is  used  by 

the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  hemp,  and  is  cultivated  for 

tliis  purpose.    Dr.  Roxburgh  found,  on  steeping  the  roots 

in  a  fish-pond  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  separating  the 

fibres  of  the  bark,  that  many  of  the  fish  were  killed.  From 

this  circumstance  he  gave  it  its  specific  name. 

There  are  other  species  oi  Wrightia,  most  of  which  pos- 
sess properties  resembling  those  described,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  fV.  pubescent,  which  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland  and  Java,  they  are  all  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

(Don's  Miller;  Lindley,  Natural  Sijstem,) 

WRINGTON.     [Somersetshire.] 

WRIOTHESLEY.  THOMAS,  the  fourth  earl  of  South- 


at  his  estate  near  Southampton,  and  assisted  tl 
his  late  master,  according  both  to  Clarendon  an 
with  liberal  supplies  of  money.  In  the  lettei 
between  Clarendon  and  the  royalists  in  Rngia 
diatel)^  before  the  Restoration,  there  are  several 
the  high  value  set  on  Ix)rd  Southampton's  co 
co-operation.  *  I  do  not  under\'a1ue  any  man,* 
rendon  in  one  of  these  Ictteis,  *wl)cn  I  say  thi 
Southampton  is  as  wise  a  man  as  any  the  natio 
well  as  of  honour  superior  to  any  tcniptation. 
need  to  desire  you  to  communicate  all  thinj^  free 
(•Clarendon  State  Papers.'  iii.,  750.) 

Immediately  upon  Charles  II.*s  return  to  Engl 
he  stayed  for  two  days  at  Cantertiury  on  hi« 
Dover  to  London,  Lord  Southampton  was  made 
of  his  privy  council :  and  belbre  t  he  end  of  the 
was  made  lord  high  treasurer.  Lord  Soiitluun] 
character  for  judgment  and  intecrrity  gave  a  lu 
administration.     Ill  health  and  the  natural  in* 


ampton,  being  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Southampton  who  '  his  disposition  led  him  to  leave  tlie  business  o: 


\vi\s  engaged  in  Ix)id  Essex's  conspiracy  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  earl  of 
Southampton,  Henry  VIII.'s  lord  chancellor,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  as  well  as  zealous  and  constant 
supporters  of  Cnarles  I.  alter  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  until  that  king's  death,  and  having  transferred 
his  devotion  to  the  son,  and  rendered  important  services  to 
Charles  II.  while  in  exile,  was  after  the  Restoration  ap- 
pointed lord  high  treasurer,  and  was,  next  to  Lord  Claren- 
don, the  chief  stay  of  the  restored  govenmient  until  his 
death  in  1607. 

Lord  Southampton,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
approved  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
on  its  assembling  in  1640,  in  retrenching  the  royal  preroga- 
tive :  but  left  the  popular  party,  as  did  his  friend  through 
life.  Lord  Clarendon,  at  that  time  Mr.  Hyde,  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  for  attainting  Lord  Straffoi*d.  The. con- 
nection between  the  father  of  Lord  Southampton  and  the 
father  of  Lord  Essex,  the  parliamentary  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  commencement  of  the  ci\  il  war,  has  led  Lord 
Clarendon  to  trace,  in  his  eloquent  sketch  of  I^i-d  South- 
ampton's career  and  character,  the  early  agreement  and 
subsequent  separation  between  the  sons.  *The  great 
friendship  that  had  been  between  their  fathers  made  many 
believe  that  there  was  a  confidence  between  the  earl  of 
Essex  and  him ;  which  was  true  to  that  degree  as  could  be 
between  men  of  so  different  natures  and  unde standings. 
And  when  they  came  to  the  parliament  in  the  year  1640, 


*;ury  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  Sir  PI 
wick.  In  the  council  he  at  first  stiong^ly  advise* 
stickling  for  a  larger  fixed  revenue  than  that 
granted  by  the  convention  parliament,  and  after 
urgent  in  recommending  economy  in  order  to  ki 
the  amount  settled;  and  in  the  House  of  I^rds  1 
himself  more  disposed  to  toleration  of  the  Prote 
j  senters  than  his  friend  and  colleai^ue  Ix)rd  C'laren 
1  died  on  the  16th  of  May,  1607/of  the  stone,  n 
caused  him  great  suftering  for  some  years  before  1 
Mr.  Pepys  has  the  following  entry  m  his  diaiy, 
two  after  his  death  :  *  Great  talk  of  the  good  enid 
Lord  Treasurer  made ;  closing  his  own  eyes,  tod 
his  mouth,  and  bidding  adieu  with  the  greateit 
and  freedom  in  the  world :  and  is  said  to  die  \ 
cleanest  hands  that  ever  any  lord  treasurer  did.' 
Diary,  iii.,  222.) 

Bishop  Burnet  has  drawn  the  following  !«kettli 
nriinister,  whose  incorruj)tness  in  an  age  of  conu 
his  chief  title  to  he  leincnihered.  *  He  was  a  man 
virtue  and  of  very  irood  parts.  lie  had  a  lively  u 
sion  and  a  good  judufmeiit.  He  had  moiited  mud 
constant  adhering  to  the  king's  interest  during  ) 
and  by  the  large  supplies  he  had  sent  him  evi 
during  his  exile  ;  for  he  had  a  great  estate,  and  on 
daughters  to  inherit  it.  He  was  lord  treasurer, 
grew  soon  weary  of  business,  ibr  as  he  was  subjec 
stone,  which  returned  often  and  vioU-ntly  uiwnhii 


they  appeared  both  unsatisfied  with  the   pmdence   and    retained  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  did  not  go 


politics  of  the  court,  and  were  not  reserved  in  declaring  it, 
when  the  great  officers  were  called  in  question  lor  great 
transgressions  in  their  several  administrations.'  And  then 
after  speaking  of  Lord  Southampton's  opposition  to  the 
bill  of  attainder  against  Lord  Stratford,  he  proceeds — '  From 
this  time  he  and  the  earl  of  Essex  were  perfectly  divided 
and  separated,  and  seldom  afterwards  concurred  in  the 
same  opinion  ;  but  as  he  worthily  and  bravely  stood  in  the 
gap  in  tlie  deience  of  that  great  man's  (Lord  Strafford's) 
life,  so  he  did  afterwards  oppose  all  those  invasions,  which 
were  every  day  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
rights  of  the  crown  or  the  privileges  of  the  peers,  which 
the  lords  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  useful  humour  of 
the  other.*  {Li/f,  iii.,  228.)  When  the  king  and  parliament 
took  up  arms  against  one  another,  Lord  Southampton 
zealously  joined  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  his  privy  council  and  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber. 
He  was  one  of  the  king's  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace 
at  Uxbridge,  in  1645 ;  and  Lord  Clarendon  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  zeal  which  he  showed  on  this  occa 


violent  measures  of  the  court."  When  he  sawth 
temper,  and  his  way  of  managinc:,  or  rather  of 
business,  he  grew  very  uneasy,  and  kept  himself  i 
of  the  way  than  was  consistent  with  that  high  po 
king  stood  in  some  awe  of  him,  and  saw  how  po; 
would  grow,  if  put  out  of  his  service ;  and  thd 
chose  rather  to  bear  with  his  ill  humour  and  conti 

than  to  dismiss  him Before  the  Rei 

the  lord  treasurer  had  but  a  small  salary,  w  ith  ani 
for  a  table ;  but  he  erave,  or  rather  sold,  all  the  i 
places,  and  made  great  profits  out  of  the  esta 
crown  ;  but  now,  Uiat  estate  being  gone,  and  tli 
Southampton  disdaining  to  sell  places,  the  m 
settled  so  that  the  lord  treasurer  was  to  ha\eHOO( 
and  the  king  was  to  name  all  the  subaltern  oil 
continued  to  be  so  all  his  time  ;  but  since  that 
lord  treasurer  has  both  the  8000/.  and  a  main  ha 
disposing  of  these  places.*  (History  of  hit  (k 
i.  173,  ed.  1833.) 

Lord  Southampton  was  married  three  timet: 
Kachael,  daughter  of  Daniel,   baron  de  Kouti 


sion: — *He   wjis  naturally  lazy,  and  indulged  overmuch     , ^ ^., ^„  ^^  *.,^,. 

ease  to  himself:  yet  as  no  man  had  a  quicker  apprehen-    sister  to  Henry,  who  was  created  by  wTniam  11 
won  or  solider  judgment  in  business  of  all  kinds,  so  when  !  Galway ;   secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
It  had  a  hopeful   prospect,  no  man  could  keep  his  mind  :  Francis,  lord  Dunsmore,  afterwards  earl  of  Chiche 
longer  bent,  and  take  more   pains  in  it.     In  the  treaty  at     thirdly,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  William,  duke  o 
Lxbridge,  which  was  a  continued  fatigue  of  twenty  days,    set,  and  widow  of  Riehani,  viscount  Molineux. 
he  never  slept  four  hours  in  a  night,  who  had  never  used  to  ;  Extinct  Peerage^  iii.  071.) 
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indor*i*d  on  ti. 

conii.  or  -a  jurl- 

rtny  difBnilt  t|U***tuH4  iti  Uil  of  liiw  ♦  *iifty  ofiltt  IW  lri*4i  t«* 

hike    pliRT    b*.'foti3    ll*t?    hbrrflf    nf   tb>*    «*OMffly     %ihrrf*    ihf 

action  i»  hrouifht,  o/  non;  i 

for  thai    puri*u»t»   m    wii 
Tj  iiU  I  d i ret  1 1  d  t o  t  h e  j»h t  r i  st 
him  to  tiy  ttu'  chumc  brltirr  *>  j 

with  tlu*  finding  of  the  jnry  th*. ,  ^ ^.  .... ., 

Jippbt^K  oul)  to  »€tioti»  for  a  ^/f^^f  or  i/^> 
(ju  the  writ  ot  Mnmnion*;  it  dtwn  ni>t  Ibv, 
to  i^ji*t2t  wbvrt*  tlm  aclion  w  broiijctit  for  a  wr*mg,  or 
ivh«;r4^  ihu  demand,  being  for  imlit^indMLtiHl  rlama^vA,, 
the?  amoimt  tdaimyd  cannot  properly  b*?  indoistjd  on  ihu 
vviil.  of  **tirinmm».  (3  Mann,  and  Gra*  H%0.}  Thw  pru* 
ccedini^B  under  th<j  writ  of  triisJ*  when  dirt? c ted  to  tb© 
**h*3nlf,  OBually  tn\*J  plat^e  biifort!  hi*  omkT  i^h^Htf  or 
other  hi«  dvpiity ;  and  1-hey  are  eoTidneted  in  tht?  taiiw 
mflnner  a>*  at  a  trial  al  ft**tt  prtax:  mid  thi*  en^m^  uill 
prant  ft  new  hinl  for  the  jmme  cautjes  a*  if  the*  triHl  \uul 
bf  t<n  bi^Cort"  mw  uf  tht*  ^vipt'iior  judges  ;  luit  a  nt-w  tod  tvili 
not  in-  (Timiitjti  vipon  fhe  (fround  that  I  lie  vertlitt  ii*  dj^iwt 
the  evidence^  w  lit  re  thi?  amount  of  sueh  vtrdiel  b  Iwii 
thuri  5/.*  unk«i  sueh  vtrdi^t  be  manirtyatly  jmrvi*rx€^ 

"U'HlTfclH,  m  Stotltt!>d,  i^  a  ti'rra  of  nemly  1h«»  «aJttv 
meaninii^  n.^  rattortiry  in  EnflDotd,  and  ii  f^«nri nlty  applitnl 
to  all  \^%\i\  praciitioner»  mio  do  nut  belong  to  tin.'  bar, 
altliotigh  it  ha«*  of  late;  become  cvtutoin my  to  stuh*titiit<:  Ui^c 
it  the  term  »ohcitor.  As  sptftial  if3ic*?ptionB»  the  budy 
who  m  Edinburgh  enjoy,  contjurrenlly  with  writrfj*  to  Ih'i^ 
Ha:net,  the  nnvilrgc  of  con^lodinsc  eaaea  befort  the  Court 
of  8t*Bsion  Jbt?  I'oud  uf  Juistieiary,  J^c,  arecalbd  wd  re  it  on* 
of  Muprtme  courtsi  abbreviated  8»S*L\,u  and  the  p'Ui^ti- 
tioner^  beibri*  the  sheriU'couil  of  j'iberdetjn  arr  hj  \\mu\ 
cjufitoin  called  iulvocatf*.  In  tii.eh  county  Ibiie  in 
ctsnc rally  a  sociely  of  ^rriteni  pnvll^ji^etl  to  j»iiic{i*c  in  thf: 
3ientl* court  and  in  the  other  UHtal  judie*done»,  who  Iriimw 
their  own  i>yc-liivv3»  and  regulate  the  ivrm^  of  iidnii?«*ion  ttj 
tjieir  bodv,  IndividoHllVf  they  ar<*  iii#poii«ilile  for  their 
conduct  io  the  local  jutdce*  before  \shoni  they  prtidi>c  ; 
and  a*  bodj*-*B  they  i^re,  on  the  one  bund,  protiettd  IVotu 
the  ififnngemrE^t  of  their  t--^^'-'  •  ^^^  i.rOievri#*iiil 
jwr^ootf,  and,  on  the  other,  hiil  I  ti  tbey 

ftttpfupt  utduly  to  rt:»ilhelthe  11  ..  i  to  Ulc^r 

pfivilcf^cpi, 

WRITER  TO  TTIE  ?<KJNET,  abbreviated  W.  fl,,  ia  dm 
dmifttation  of  ti»c  mcmtiera  of  tii<;  moat  nuttif'rnnA  aial 
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important  class  of  attorneys  or  procurators  in  Scotland. 
The  writers  to  the  signet  enjoy,  in  common  with  the 
solicitors  of  supreme  courts,  and  with  one  or  two  smaller 
bodies,  the  privilege  of  conducting  cases  before  the  Court 
of  Session,  tne  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  the  Commission  of 
Teinds.  Their  peculiar  privilege  however  is  that  of  pre- 
paring the  writs  which  pass  the  royal  signet.  The  signet 
was  a  seal  or  die  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  with  which  the  writs  by  which  the  king  directed 
parties  to  appear  in  court,  or  ordered  them  to  obey  the 
decrees  given  against  them,  and  other  executive  instruc- 
tions, were  stamped  for  the  sake  of  authentication.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to 
present  the  writs  which  received  the  impression  of  the 
signet  are  siipposed  to  have  been  the  clerks  in  the  secretaiy 
of  state's  office,  and  it  is  not  known  how  or  precisely  at 
what  time  the  persons  who  transacted  this  department  of 
official  business  became  conveiled  into  a  Ixniy  of  private 
practitioners.  Since  the  union  of  1707  the  signet  has 
teen  under  the  disposal  of  the  Court  of  Session,  but  down 
to  about  the  middle  of  last  century  the  keeper  of  the 
signet  was  deputed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  appointed 
under  the  great  seal,  and  he  names  a  deputy,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  society  of  writers  to  the  signet,  and  by 
usage  presides  at  their  meetings.  In  the  general  case 
the  summons  Iw  which  an  ordinary  action  is  brought  into 
the  Court  of  Session  requires  to  be  signeted,  and  to  be, 
as  a  nreliminar}',  signed  by  a  writer  to  the  signet ;  al- 
though a  member  of  one  of  the  other  privileged  bodies 
may  conduct  Ihe  case.  Advocation,  or  trie  form  by  which 
the  proceedings  of  an  inferior  court  are  brought  into  the 
Couit  of  Session,  and  some  other  analogous  classes  of  pro- 
cedure, required  formerly  to  have  the  interposition  of  the 
signet,  but  this  step  in  the  procedure  was  abolished  by 
1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  86.  In  the  various  forms  of  execution 
against  person  and  property,  the  signet  was  until  lately  a 
prominent  feature,  but,  unless  in  some  sjiecial  cases,  it  lias 
necn  dispensed  with  by  the  Act  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  114.  In 
these  departments  of  legal  practice  the  writers  to  the 
signet  now  possess  few  privileges  which  are  not  shared  by 
the  other  practitioners  before  the  supreme  courts.  They 
still  retain  their  privileges  as  to  summonses,  and  they 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  presenting  signatures  in  ex- 
cliequcr,  or  of  presenting,  through  tiie  jtidges  acting  in 
exchequer,  the  indorsed  drafts  of  the  writs  passing  under 
the  great  and  other  seals  in  Scotland  appended  to  Crown 
charters,  appointments  to  offices,  &c.  They  have  thus 
a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  making  up  the  "titles  of  the 
crown  vassals  or  freeholders  in  Scotland,  and  this  circum- 
stance, added  to  their  skill  and  respectability  as  a  body,  has 
put  the  greater  pail  of  the  conveyancing  of  the  country 
in  their  hands.  Tlie  society  rc(iuire  of  their  intrants 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  .years,  with  a  curriculum  of 
univei-sity  study,  which  includes  two  sessions  ot^  attendance, 
the  one  at  Latin  and  the  other  at  some  other  literary  class, 
and  four  courses  of  attendance  at  law  classes.  The  ex- 
penses connected  with  apprenticeship  amount  to  about 
3H<)/.,  and  additional  fees  to  the  extent  of  14()/.  are  in- 
curred on  entering  the  society.  The  writei-s  to  the 
siijnet  possess  a  library,  ampunting,  it  is  supposed,  to 
between  forty  and  iifty  thousand  bound  volumes,  distri- 
buted in  two  large  hall's.  The  collection  was  commenced 
in  17:V)  by  the  purchase  of  some  law  books,  to  which 
works  on  other  subjects  were  added  in  177H.  It  is  sup- 
j)<)rted  by  an  annual  grant  by  the  society,  which 
fluctuates  with  the  state  of  its  funds,  and  has  in  some 
years  exceeded  20()0/.  The  eminent  men  vsho  have  suc- 
cessively acted  as  librarians,  have  made  praiseworthy  and 
successful  efforts  to  obtain  the  most  useful  works,  and  to 
jMcvent  the  funds  from  being  wasted  in  the  purchase  of 
l)Ooks  at  random.  Tliey  ha\  e  kept  in  view  in  many  cases 
the  ac(iuisition  of  those  books  which  are  ^^antinfJ  to  the 
advocates'  librarj'  fAnvocATKs'  Lihrary],  and  as  the  two 
institutions  nre  within  the  same  nuige  of  buildings,  and 
are  both  liberally  laid  open  to  tho:^e  ^^ho  wish  to  consult 
books  for  literary  purposes,  tlie  writers  to  the  signet  have 
thus  i)erfornied  an  essential  service  to  the  literature  of 
Kiliulnuirh. 

WRITIVO.     [Alphaukt.] 

WUriTLK.     [KssKX.] 

WROTH  AM.     [Kknt.] 

WROXKTKU.     [SnuopsHiRK.] 


WRYNECK,  Vunxiormiiila^Um, 

Oenerie  Character. ^Bi\\  •hort.  straight,  d 
conical.  Nostrils  basal,  naked,  partlv  doKd  > 
brane.  Tongue  long,  venniform,  with  a  ho 
Wings  moderate,  second  quill  longest.  Ti 
flexible.  Feet  with  two  anterior  toes  joined  1 
their  ori^n,  and  two  behind  unconnected. 

Dfitcnptiun  of  Yunx  torquilla, — MaU : — Gn 
of  the  pluipag^  of  the  upper  parts  rusty  aihn 
pilarlv  spotted  and  speckled  with  brown  am 
large  brown  streak  extends  from  the  occiput 
the  scapulars ;  on  the  external  barbs  of  the  wi 
rusty  squared  spots ;  tail-feathera  bounded  wit! 
zags ;  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  pale  rusty. 
transverse  black  lines ;  bill  and  feet  olive-bra 
hazel  or  yellow-brown.    Total  len^h  seven  im 

Fumale  unth  the  tints  less  vivid,  the  band  on 
of  the  nape  and  on  the  back  not  so  lon^c  m  in 

VarieheM.—Vwtt  white.    Yellowish  white. 

Geographical  DiMtHbution. — Denmark,  8ir( 
Germany,  Holland  (where  it  is  rare>,  Fra 
and  Italy  (summer);  England,  Wales,  am 
(rare  in  tne  last  and  in  the  north  of  Ihe  fintp 
not  recorded  in  Ireland.  Kamtschatka  (Vieil 
Himalaya  Mountains.  Winter  residences,  N 
and  waiTO  parts  of  Western  Asia. 

This  is  the  iwy^  (liinx)  of  the  Grcekii.  Ai 
well  described  the  bird,  its  long  tonffuo,  its  po 
tmding  and  retracting  it,  and  the  writhing 
motion  which  it  can  impart  to  its  neck  withia 
the  rest  of  the  body.  (Hist.  Aftim.^  ii.  12.;  It 
made  familiar  to  most  of  our  literary  readers  tn 
ration  in  the  second  Idyll  of  Theocritus  ('  Phana 
It  is  also  the  lynx  of  the  antient  Italians.  (PHi 
Yunx  is  the  form  used  by  Linnaeus  and  laoXog 
rally,  but  it  ought  to  be  liinx  or  lynx. 

The  Wryneck  is  the  Torcol  of  the  French,  ani 
Tercou,  Torcou^  Turcot,  Tercot,  and  Torcot  of 
according  to  Bel  on ;  TorcicoUo,  Coi/atorto,  Stori 
petortOy  Vertilla,  and  Formicula  of  the  Italians; 
of  the  Swedes ;  Bende-Hah  of  Brunnich ;  AU 
JVendhals,  fVendehala,  and  Dreh-Hal*  of  tht  < 
Lnn^r. Tongue,  Emmet- hunter,  Snake-Bird,  Cueh 
Cuckoo  Maid,  Cuckoo* ft  Maid,  and  Cuckoo  JM 
Gloucestershire)  of  the  modem  British  :  Gtroi^ 
Gtrddfdro  of  the  antient  British  :  Arizui  of  the » 

IFfWitM,  Food.  Si'C. — When  the  cuckoo  is  hesrd, 
neck  may  be  looked  for ;  and  from  their  sdvenl 
parture  at  about  the  same  time,  some  of  the  mode 
names  and  one  of  the  antient  British  appeliatioa 
fir6g^  must  have  originated,  for  in  other  respect 
no  relationship  or  similarity  between  the  birds. 

Tlie  general  habits  of  the  species  are  well  d«sc 
stated  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  *  British  Birds.*  Hi 
marks  that  when  found  in  its  retreat,  in  the  hole 
it  makes  a  loud  hissing,  sets  up  its  crest,  and  wi 
head  and  neck  towards  each  shoulder  with  grote 
tortious  (whence  its  name  Smikc-Birti  ,  bccimw 
of  terror  to  a  timid  intruder,  when  the  bird,  t 
vantage  of  a  moment  of  indecision,  darts  withtb 
of  lightning  from  a  situation  whence  escape  se 
])ossible. 

CaterpillaK  and  a  variety  of  insects  form  the  f 
Wryneck,  and  it  is  a  great  devoun»r  of  ants  audi 
Klderberries  have  been  mentioned  as  being  a  part 

Mr.  Yarrell  thus  describes  the  coubtnictio 
tongue  and  its  appendages  in  this  >pecies: 
elongation  of  the  two  posterior  branches  of  thi 
the  tongue,  and  the  exeirise  of  the  muscles  a* 
them,  this  bird  is  able  to  extend  the  tongue  a 
siderable  distance  beyond  the  point  of  the  beak 
of  the  tongue  is  homy  and  ham  ;  a  large  and  loi 
situated  at  the  under  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  on 
which  secretes  a  glutinous  mucus,  and  transfei 
inside  of  the  mouth  by  a  slender  duct.  Wit 
tinous  mucus  the  end  of  the  tongue  is  alwa}*sc< 
the  especial  purpose  of  conveying  food  into' the 
contact.  So  unening  is  the  a"im  with  ^ibich  tb 
darted  out,  and  so  certain  the  eflVct  of  the 
moisture,  that  the  bird  never  fails  in  obtaining; 
at  every  attempt.  So  rapid  also  is  tlie  action  of  1 
in  thus  conveymg  food  into  its  mouth,  that  the 
able  distinctly  to  follow  it.' 
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.'n  '.t'l  \  i'."'  :u'ii'  .1-.  ;i  ^'irMU'iM  iiir  hirii*lli!!!* 

OrfUii  WuoUpfiikiir  taku  Hi  ft*iiil  in  n 

Ulr  Of  tmlJ,  tilt?  aitJijulht  ►binmi*'.  «1iik* 

Irri   itl   rmmlM'T— tirtML'    irnu'LLlfi     Jr. 

J  of  n  tr«e  im  tKr  »« 

liy  Mr.  K 

iijiit  iiL-CLjidiiiuiy  ',\;:il  L'ljE- 
'ftfL!   ti3   ft   ^ftfilvft   f<(j*  Ihr' 
t>utit»nor  t   llitit   Hjry  hnJ 

.  **d   lit   fhc 

..  :,    i       ..     • .1  rvni'li  tht 

my  Arm  up^anW,  and  i   Iinintl,  im  with* 

tJui-    Un*   tttii!*^nieatlj    |mrt  ul  it   Wtt» 

1^  c»i'  IJit;  prtt'ctlitig  MmiTJHT, 
Vn&A  tUe  ra^t :  lli«^  tippt'i*  ]Kut  WHS 
if*,     'five  nc*1   did   not,  cimiahi   any 

'dh  bv  thru^tiny:  it  up  in  the  inside  of 
itn^  fjy  the   t-ttiiie  tree   wboiil  a  Vft?ek 

^ntk>n  v:i  -       -   ^  ..!  hvoUsfr. '  .  i*f  \ 

I  mur! '^-Itrrj^    il    r,.i!i.-niic<J 

Iwtiftil  ^1  of  which  were 

iiijil  to    ,  ...  ^ — „.   sht  yoJIa  Bhonc 

theni  ft  delif  jitt"  innk  roJour,  Nit  which  h 
in^.     I  xttphictd  the  m^d  and  >Uit(*d  it 
vretk*  ami  wai?*  induced,  out  of  curiovity, 
in.  win  nt  to  xnv  njitoniahmcnt,  I  tbiind 
not  (Icfttuted  the  liole^  »the  havinp  Jiiid  ^dx 
i^:***.    I  took  thc^Ku  awH)',  and  viaa  oiilii;td  to 
illy  uhlc  to  rrplacc  tho  ne».t  hy  a^itin 
riiiidt*  af  tlif  iieu  ais  ht*lbre,  which  I 
'hi'  iipt>t  in  thti  follow ing  wetk,  and 
uU  peHimitiously  adhertM  to  tlnir 
_r  liiiiJ  Ibur  tuurc  C'j;;;i^h.     I  fej.JCfitcd 
■  >\  having  an  opp^^rt unity  of  viMthig; 
,1^,^  iifltTWiirtl-;,  I  thoUErht  ill  the  tini(* 
haiidoneflj  Hii J  v^'a4  iKji  undeceived  oTitd 
,  wn  th*>  ncut,  hii\  ing  token  the  precau- 

iffWrttliring  to  frij?htcn  \hv.  «ld  bird  oiF  should 
the  iitsi*  vvliifti  t  found  ^«^  tlic  cai^e,  s!je  suf- 
'1  the  ne&l  to  the  bgtlotn  of  the  trt*e  hefort^ 
■  r**'ap6r :  fheri*  ncrt*  i4ev*?n  eH^^i  which 
l\\  '■':  .  to  mc  e\'         '        V 

B I  tti  be  dr 

four   diffLTfnt   periods*   viillun   thi^ 
^«    ..i.,v  ^^uaily  abauduucd  the  ^put  »hu   hiut 

■B>nffi.[rii  !&;lvs  Ihui  ihii  vvrynt'ck  itiiikes  a  nuUc 
R V  : I ; iwku^  tVcquenI ly  tepiat i nj; 

ig  ubc<  Itif  note  tu  ti  ittmrp 

e&tcd  3»ijveiml  Uuie»,  itnd  not  linTilie  the  wliktle 

■J- 

Kity  the  wrrmck  U  it  favounfc%  and  thi^  bird 

mp^   r*fcont'i1i*d  tu  \\w  tiftlf-rta-kumitd  Alate  in 
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\TOr/rrAN,  «^fhi^fwW  WUI.I^TAN,  or  wmHtmirt 
WOhHTAN.  ^*f  thi**t*  narniHt  width  Njipcur  fn  hr  nnty 
vanHtipUii  th«  ouu  uf  thu  other,  llit^rit  art'  i!  U>' 

Himton  ^cde&iftatkii  and  v\riti'i>  of  imnx*  or  )**!*>  ■ 

1 ,  W  oi**T  A  ?f ,  a  mot  J  k  o !  W  i  n  ch  i-*M  e  r»  u  f  t  [  k*  t  ^j  ;  u  h  i  ^  n  - 
turv^  to  whom  d1  Ihe  three  turrtH  of  tbn  nanu'  a»v  j^ivm, 
i»  tho  author  of  a  fjitin  pvo&e  f,iir  of  Bishop  iLlhelwotd, 
vvhust!  dmvipU'  hv  Iiflri  buvri,  aud  al^j  t>f'  it  ^^^nk  m  Latin 
hfxamctt'f  vvr^r  I'witb  n  nfolotr' "  •  .L-im.j.-  ,o,  ii,,.  ..^i, 
rasilc*  of  Ht.  J^witiuri,  The  iVi  r 
cr>tiiiHj.-,!tinri,   i*i  printed  in  thi'  -'^       ■                              •  !'• 

loruin  Uidiuisi  S.  Iknci  .  ItJHO^ 

pj  I      or  thti  latkr  uuty  tbt'  ;  i-i  been 

piiiikul  \iii  the  *8ini^  vohimf,  \rp.  (j2H-<i:t5i ;  Uit  Utii  v^holu 
IS  prcsorvcd  in  jjuvcrd  nmnusiiuipt  copies.  The  tti'Mi*, 
lhaui;b  not  of  muc'h  merit,  tia»  Iht'  reputatimi  id'|jt:lu^  tht< 
liext  Ijvtiu  prjHrv  known  tn  tmvc*  hem  prndiuitnl  iu  Knjrfand 
ui  tlmt  Sijfi*,     \l'd]i4iin  of  M   '  y,  wlio  cail*  WuUun 

n^tnnfnrut  \\w  chiu'i^i  ci<  'it,  Kayu  that  he  aJ»o 

rnmposfd  an  <'Xi'C!cdin<?Jy  u  ,  ^ui  ^.ijk  on  the  Harjutmy  of 
Tont'*;  btit  that  m  ra*  lon^iT  txtauL  Bale  t»ay^  he  wrote 
a  Lifr  of  King  Elhelwnlf^  whid\  ih  probdtjJy  a  iniatiiki?. 

2.  U  ULi'vT-tN,  who  w'}U4  not  II  monk,  beoamc  arch^ 
hifchop  of  Wnk  in  loa%  hoUin;;  atonjif  wdh  that  diffnily 
Jiu*  bwhoprie  of  Wurct:»ttr,  an  had  al*o  bff?j  doue  by  m» 
two  imnitdiatc  predccvftbtirs,  and  rticil  iu  l(J2;i,  'fticre  i* 
gxtant  in  MS*  a  hth^r  addrp*!*i?d  by  liim  in  Anj^4u  8axou 
to  the  ptfoplf  of  hii<  province;  a"d  he  ia  «nppo»i*»d  hy 
Wank-y,  on  |>roL>ahlr  ;:j]ountH  to  be  tht?  /  '  /jt 
to  whom  arr  attributed  certain  sranau^  oi  i!i 

itten  tn  the  aame  l^tnsfiiajfc.    T  .-  ■  \a 

;   i*  printed,  wilh  a  Latin  trui  ■/ 

\y  i^UiUii  Elstobj  m  the  *  Dij&ertatio  I. ^..^ ...... ., ..,,ul 
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In  the  thii-d  volume  of  Ilickes's  *  Thesaurus,*  fol.,  1705, 
pp.  99-10(5;  and  there  is  also  a  separate  edition  of  the 
same  matter,  published,  in  folio,  at  Oxford,  in  1701.  There 
are  two  pastoral  letters  in  Anglo-Saxon  written  in  the 
name  of  Wulfstan,  by  one  (which  one  is  matter  of  dispute  • 
of  the  two  Alfrics,  with  both  of  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  well  acquahited :  they  are  stated  to  have  been  iirst 
composed  in  Latin,  and  then,  at  Wulfstan's  desire,  to  have 
been  translated  into  Saxon,  that  they  might  be  more  gene- 
rally useful. 

3.  WuLSTAN,  bishop  of  Worcester,  is  stated  by  his 
biosjrapher,  William  of  Malmesbur}*,  to  have  been  born  at 
Icentun  in  War>vickshire,  to  a  fair  estate  ;  the  name  of 
his  father  was  Ethelstan,  that  of  his  mother  Wulfgiva. 
From  the  age  he  is  stated  to  have  attained  at  his  death, 
his  birth  nmst  have  happened  in  1007  or  1008.  He  began 
his  education  in  the  mtJnastic  school  of  Evesham,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  more  distinguished  seminary  of 
Peterborough.  Having  at  the  usual  age  been  ordained  a 
presbyter,  he  soon  after  became  a  monk  at  Worcester,  and 
gradually  rose  to  be  at  last  prior  of  the  monastery  there, 
in  10G2  he  became  bishop  of  Xv^orcester  on  the  nomination 
of  AUlred,  who,  having  been  two  years  before  removed 
from  tliat  see  to  the  archbishopric  oi  York,  had  attemj)ted 
at  fust,  as  had  for  some  time  been  customary,  to  retain 
both  appointments,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  relinquish 
Worcester  in  consideration  of  only  being  permitted  to 
name  his  successor.  He  chose  Wulstan,  it  is  said,  con- 
ceiving that  his  mild  temper  and  simple  character  would 
prevent  him  from  oifering  any  resistance  to  his  patrons 
ai)propriation  of  the  estates  and  aggressions  upon  the  rights 
of  the  see.  But  this  turned  out  to  be  a  great  mistake. 
Wulstan  proved  a  very  dragon  of  a  bishop,  and,  especially 
after  the  coming  over  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  to  whom 
he  very  politically  paid  court,  and  who  took  a  great  fancy 
to  him,  he  not  only  set  Aldred  at  complete  defiance,  but 
even  compelled  his  successor.  Archbishop  Thomas,  to  make 
restitution  to  the  see  of  Worcester  of  sundry  landr  or  pe- 
cuniary dues  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled  by  his  prede- 
cessors the  prelates  of  York.  He  also  successiiilly  resisted 
the  claim  of  the  archbishop  of  York  to  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  got  that  bishopric  declared 
by  the  king  to  be  in  the  province  of  Canterbuiy.  Wulstan 
continued  iii  the  same  favour  with  Rufus  which  he  had 
enjoyed  with  his  father;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  new 
kin£c's  reign,  old  as  he  was,  he  proved  very  serviceable  in 
putting  down  an  insurrection  of  the  adherents  of  Duke 
kol)ert  of  Normandy,  defending  liis  city  of  Worcester 
against  an  army  of  the  rebels  led  by  Roger  de  Mont- 
goniery.  Wulstan  almost  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  Worcester 
from  the  foundation;  and  he  died  in  that  city,  at  the  age  of 
eighty -seven,  on  the  19th  of  Januaiy,  1095.  Wulstan  is 
not  known  to  have  written  anything  either  in  Saxon  or 
Latin,  though  William  of  Malme^bury  states  that  he  was 
a  ready  and  eftective  speaker  in  the  fonnor  language  ;  but 
ill  the  work  entitled  *  Antient  History,  English  and  French, 
exemplified  in  a  regular  dissection  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,' 
12mo.,  Lon.,  1830,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  portion  of  that  venerable  record  extend- 
ing from  A.D.  1034  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  There  are  two  accounts  of  Wulstan  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury :  one  in  his  work  *  De  Gestis  Ponliti- 
cum  ;'  the  other  a  separate  Life,  in  three  books,  which  is 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  *  Anglia 
Sacra.' 

fAVricjht's  Biographia  Britayuiica  Literaria,  vol.  i.^ 
WURMSER,  DAGOBERT-SIGISMUND,  COUNT 
OF,  a  distinguished  Austrian  general,  was  born  on  the 
ti>nd  of  September,  1724,  in  Alsace—the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  French  departments  of  the  Upper  and 
Ix)wer  Rhine.  lie  commenced  his  military  career  in  the 
French  service,  and  having  distinguished' himself  by  his 
courage  in  the  campaigns  of  1745-6-7,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  cavaliy.  His  father  having  re- 
solved to  settle  in  the  Austrian  states,  and  become  an 
Austrian  subject  in  1750,  Dagobert  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  accompanied  him.  Such  emigrations  from 
the  French  Rhine  provinces  were  at  that  time  far  from  un- 
common: the  Alsatians,  though  Frencii  subjects,  were 
then  unmixed  Germans;  indeed  the  century  which  has 
since  almost  elapsed  has  only  stripped  their  character  cf 
its  German  nationality,  without  giving  them  a  French 
one. 


Dagobert-Sigismund  Wurmser  was  well  rec 
Vienna.  Maria  Theresa  conferred  upon  him  the 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  cKamnier-herr;,  i 
he  valued  more,  a  troop  of  hussars,  which  he  cor 
command  throughout  the  whole  of  tlie  Tliiily  Y€ 
After  the  battle  of  Prague  he  was  made  Major ; 
of  Lissa,  Colonel ;  ailer  that  of  Hochkirken,  j 
neral ;  and  after  that  of  Leignitz  he  obtained  th< 
the  oixler  of  Maria  Theresa.  His  kind  dispofiitio) 
nerositv  rendered  him  the  idol  of  botli  the  officen 
under  his  command.  There  is  a  story  told  of  I 
ti-ative  of  these  features  of  his  character.  Hear 
the  battle  of  Gorlitz,  that  a  brave  but  poor  lieu 
cavalry  had  lost  his  horse  in  the  action,  Wurmsei 
one  of  the  best  in  his  stables,  with  a  meaaii 
effect  that,  having  sworn  this  hoi-se  should  beloi 
of  the  bravest  men  in  the  amiy,  he  begged  his  a 
of  it. 

In  1773  Wurmser  became  proprietary  colon 
regiment  of  hussars  which  subsequently  bore  fa 
and,  when  the  war  broke  out  again  in  1778»  he  i 
to  tlie  rank  of  Lieut enant-sreneral.  At  the  head 
of  12,000  men,  he  broke  into  the  territoiy  of  Glal 
the  18th  of  January,  177D,  surprised  the  Pn 
Kubelschwerd  and  defeated  them,  taking  12U0 
The  peace  of  Tetschen  arrested  his  victorious  ca 
the  collar  of  commander  of  the  order  of  Mahi 
was  the  reward  of  his  exploits  during  that  sfc 
paign. 

In  1787  he  was  appointed  general-commanda 
province  of  Galicia,  and  although  the  inhabitants 
tremely  averse  to  the  Austrian  yoke,  he  contrived 
himself  a  personal  favourite.  The  emperor  Jos 
stowed  on  him  the  appointment  of  feld-zfug-mei«l 
ter  of  the  onlnance  when  the  amiy  isin  th 
Wurmser  was  not  employed  in  the  war  against  ti 
in  1789. 

The  period  of  Wurmser  s  career  which  obtained 
a  European  reputation  commenceil  in  1793.  In  I 
of  that  year  he  was  oi-dered  to  draw  together  an 
the  Brei'sgau.  By  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  ii 
dition  to  advance.  On  the  3rd  of  Marth  he  enterc<i 
heim  and  Spire;  and  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  t 
who  retreated  to  Landau.  Wurmser  pursued  liimi 
Landau,  which  he  sunnno'ied,  but  without  effect, 
back  upon  the  Rhine,  Wr.rmser  joined  the  prince  o1 
at  Spire  :  and  having  cilected  a  junction  with  the! 
army  of  observation  under  the  Duke  of  Bninswiik,! 
up  a  position  at  Gerniershcini  to  assist  in  cover 
sii»2:e  of  Mayence.  Alter  the  capitulation  of  >l 
Wurmser  again  pushed  forward  his  cor])s  to  the  e 
of  Lmdau ;  attacked  the  fort  of  Jocknum,  and  id 
to  the  base  of  the  Vosges.  On  the  \M\  of  Oitfl 
concert  with  the  Duke  of  Bninswick,  he  atUct 
forced  the  lines  of  Weissembourg.  Wuimser  paisi 
French  into  his  native  province;  occupied  Hageou 
barded  Fort  Ix)uis,  which  capitulated  on  the  14th 
vember  ;  took  up  a  position  on  the  Surre  ;  and  jnia 
his  outposts  to  Wantzenau  in  the  vicinity  of  Stn 
The  miscarriage  of  an  attack  by  his  rig!\t  on  the 
hampered  him  considerably;  and  the  Pniviians 
failed  to  take  Landau,  which  they  were  too  long  of 
ing,  he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources.  Pi 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  oftb 
in  October,  and  who  had  judiciously  ado])ted'a  wsr 
posts,  sharpshooters,  and  sudden  surprises  well  i 
to  the  brave  but  raw  troojw  under  his  command 
opposed  to  steady  old  disciplined  troops,  harassed 
cessantly.  Wurmser  was  obliged  to  retire  within  I 
which  he  had  established  on  the  Motter  during 
vance.  The  fort  of  Frischweiler,  defended  bv  the 
palatine,  was  forced  on  the  22nd  of  December^  and 
prevented  the  French  from  overwhelming:  Wurmsi 
men  gave  way  in  utter  confusion  at  all  points,  and 
only  able  to  collect  the  wreck  of  his  army  on  tl 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Having  succeeded  in  the  a 
Januar}',  1704,  in  re-establishing  somethin*^  like  oi 
tion  among  them,  he  hastened  to  Vienna,  where  ' 
neror  by  numerous  marks  of  his  esteem  sought  to 
his  conviction  tliat  Wurmser  a  reverses  were  owinj 
to  the  faults  of  others. 

Six  months  later  Wurmser  v/as  again  appointed  I 
mp.nd  the  anny  of  the  Upper  lUiine.   An  accident  n 
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(^  itiHth  of  Ititiy.     All  t>>              .  (11  tii'thv 
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- !  V  at*ce<l  to wft r*l  H  Mont  \m* 

'-■'•-  *^ ■■■-«•  or 

i  b**iit 
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\H  Htt*t'p  mid  pri'c'ipiUjuirt  tuwuixls  iiic  vitiicy  oC  Um?  lUiuu- ; 
■im  thr  r'a->»t  il  *lo'pt'A  (jra^ltiAHy  tonnreli  thv  t"*'n!Tii1   fnut  ut' 

and  i^  iQtei>ede(.l  liy  uian)?  wc  It  i» 

iHvuii'd    into   IUl*  Upper  or  StHUlirm  and    titi-    L'jvu'f  Of 
NnHhtTti  SfhwarxTAakl.     T(i«f  Iwroei;  ^vhicli  is  the  mu^i 


.L..  l.\.i,!i,--, 


I  tL ;    Iju t»  rt' piikeiJ  \ *y  Qvu r i-a  i    K 1 1* 

■.'TLT  fh**  Atfig**  With  5t)(i*1  Toot  and 

!iij  f  TV «>  French  divisioim 

twh  II  w  hiTii^eli  inlu  MAiitim* 

ij^d  b>  Wurm- 

in/y.  vk'rtiit  III' 

'  '  im  k« 

ll.  vvitf! 

..-..    r  u.i    , l^H't 

,  wfl^ini:  thnt  he  ri*Aprclt'd 

«,,;  ;..  :  ..;  ., Jlc  himlUe  vktuu  of  llic 

WOiilU  doiibHt^HH  avail   thvmaelves  of  Iuk 

Icj-mme  him  sii  Vrcima.    Wiifmser  repaid 

rity  of  Ihc  Frtnjdi  s^eiJ^nd  in  kind  :  liavifi^  dc- 

1  lu  p«>i*Hjn  Boi^iii^arletlie  put  him  iipan  hh  gunnl. 

r'u  reliuii  tn  Vit*niia,  the  emperor  appointed 

flor  €if  HungEiry*  with  a  salary  o(  14,000  florins. 

v<*i  fc^niv'jv*  In  tnke  possession  of  his  irii- 

dt  t  Viprinii  in   the  month  of  Juu<\   ITi*?* 

L  ivd  :    hiij  e»ta1f s^  and  honours  ViKiiv  in- 

vV. 

*.  N4.M,u  de  St,-H^Mnt! '  erroneouftly  attiihutc^  to 

tht:  mnk  ol   fiijld-marmha],  which  h*^  ncvrr  Jtt- 

unliliiry  ^'^iJl  isiinfjue»liormbk%  notwiUiHlami* 

rr  diuntj;^:  the  rt*vohitionaiy  W!ir  \vm  an  ultmjst 

'    ^  of  rt^vi?r>i«tia.     It  wha  his  tiite  to  fOOtiaarTd 

I  whcit  tlio  tcvoiuUtJTuyy  ll't vour  for  a  tinie  broke 

fA)  ih*f  rttJculntionis  ot  tftf^ticians*,     TitJje  lia^  whown 

loal  stimtiHiii  tini»t   wesir  dkn^U"  out,  und 

tjt  II le  muftt  i]i».line^iiijshed  ntientihc  Mt*khof»  of 
tttrinjEj  tl(e  pi'iiod  of  the  urnivV  i»:* verges*  Eyi*n 
,  for  n.  tiio!iu*nt  oh^uiUL"  \im  ptn^onul  merit*  ; 
eibl  »nd  ptM-se%  L^rin^  turn  ot  moid  of  Wurm*i^r, 
I  Clmrh*«*  Btut^htir,  and  a  JV  w  o1hor>  it  vv;>*< 
iuru  owifj^  thftt  disedphnc  suid  t; 
iii  iliii)   dui^  infloei^ce  wiR-n  tit. 

J  *d  o\  cr *     I*t?  r (tonal  ly  W  o  I  m  -  u  i 
-■Unt.  willi  a  wlronj* devotiimnl 
I  hi^  iioooui  U^l  d  be  rcnicmht^n^d  thiU»  Rlthousjh 
_wis  Ho  man  Catliolic,  he  unecit.Huis^ly  !i-««jitcd  the 
^PfoifKtAfrt  iiokhrni  in  the  Aufttriim  army  to  perfect 
nif  ljfi**!doin. 

'     ^     in  thi*>k**lch  ot'Wnmi*nr  is 

Mmi!^tn%  Vivh^'^^n,  Vimd(%  and 

I  Iiu.*    liiMu    4  lOi?  UnvvcoiulUi '  and  it*  nOpple- 

hy  rwfi'ftrnce  to  ihtf  wri (111*5^  tif  Napokon, 


trc4?  Irom  »now.  Ttu^  northtnii  part,  !.•  ■ 
htritc,  la  Tiol  so  elevated  ;  the  highi'st  i> 
jrnnde,  :it»4*Min4  lojfh,  amlth*?  Koh*ibuJiJ*  • 

The  Dab e I  i»  I  h t^  bi i^h*?st  col t i vat ed  jm rt  r»f  1 1  1 , 

llw  Alb,  iff  Alp,  is*  fejotifcly  iii  tl^  - 

I  i' xcrpt  ini;  a  vmall  part  of  it  whi i ,  i 

fntiM  honi  i-ootti^wcHl  til    .     '1        -.1,      its  [i'n;^'f?b  1 

Ht>  and  Wt  mile*,  ami   r  vari*.?*  tVom  !J  1 

ljt?tween  tlw  Necknr  tiihj    m.t   i;*%iaibc\     Or  '^  -  1 

M\i  It  i*« ^tcii^p,  bvit  on  tlii;  fouth**:*a*.1'  isidr  p.. 
into  undulatiwi;  hilK  'Hmuifh  not  50  rL,..^,.  ^  l.^ 
Scbwtiawakb  il  h  njorc  bitak  and  iiurletiund,  ihtav  nn* 
fcovt*ial  largtJ  cavrmn  io  1h«  limr^tonf  of  tliu  Alp.  Tl<t! 
Ntditdbiihhj  tU'ar  PlulUnEen  i*  tXMi  feet  lonj^,  no  iar  a»  it 
ha*  been  estplorvd^  arKl  divided  into  itnt*ral  clinmtivr^, 
som  c  of  t  h  e  m  Tj^l  feet  h  i  j?  h ,    B  ot  h  t  h  e  roof  and  1 1 1  1 

covtred  with  beantiful  tttalactjlc*,  which  have  0  h  .1 

etf^^ot  by  toich'li^ht.  Thu  t:arUiohk  tit^wr  Krptiji-in  vvii.^ 
din-ov^rVni  on  thi*  :iOth  i'^Iay,  IKI'I.  It  is  5iiH  tVrct  hjo^» 
di  V  i  d  i4  I  ut  o  JH^  V  ij  I J  tdia  m  b  v  n**  iVo  1  n  3  1 1  (  22  fct'  t  h  i  irh,  1 1  »c? 
wall*  of  whieh  lutj  covered  witjj  ^vhitc  ^^hioinj?  t^lsOaditi'ss. 
A  quantity  ol'  bofn^n,  vyi^beU,  and  utfOKils,  doidrtlv***  of 
Uornan  cmgin»  wcfis  fonnd  in  the  eavtrrn*  vthinici;  it  j<i*em:\ 
that  It  itiu4  ha%i'  LiL'un  kiiov^u  at  aJbrnier  pi^riiaj^  and  pio- 
babiy  !-.<.' rvcd  11^  a  place  of  refuge. 

Iheix*  arti  wide  and  fcdik  vallwi.  tin*  pririoipAi  of 
whieh  aiv  that  of  1hc  Nwt-kar  (the  Neekarthal )  aiid  that 
of  th(*  Danube  (tlic  Donautlmlj  from  Tntthn^-on  to 
Ulni*  The  divcihity  of  moontain  and  valley,  the  fertjlity 
of  tin?  soib  and  1trc  Inxiumn^^c  of  the  vt Ar'n't alii>n  com- 
bme  to  '■  ATI  intioittj  vaik^ty  of  beauUihl  jsetfUi^ry, 
and  rei"  iubt*r|j  on«  of  tlii'  line*t  parts  of  Central 

Europe,  U.J1U  V.  utiliy  to  Iw.  eiUlcid  the  frauh^n  of  Germany, 

'1  iie  chief  nversk  are  the  Neokar  and  the  Danitb*\  into 
^vljioh  a]mo«>*t  all  t\m  other  livers  di?!c3iai)j;*?  themse^lvt*3, 
Thi?  Ni^ekar  mvs  at  the  fool  of  the  Alp,  in  the  »oulh-vk'e8t 
t^ornerol'  the  oountiy.  v^htch  it  travente?!  bom  one  end  to 
the  otiicr,  andentei*  the  g^rand-dnehy  of  Baden  at  Gnndel- 
sheinl,  v%lntti  it  erottse*  till  it  falb  nito  the  Rhine,  ¥T&tn 
its  honrce  to  its  jnmtion  with  the  Rhine  the  ditttanpts  m  a 
straight  line  m  Km  milett :  hot  it  him  no  many  wmdini^ 
lUat  the  Irngth  of  iIh  <  luime  is  2oO  mile^s,  of  winch  liJII 
lu'o  in  Wuiteinherg,  At  it*  sonrcei  it  is  2150  feel,  at  Oun- 
delsheini  4i*2  feth  ttn*l  at  it^  junction  with  tin;  Rhine 
2B4  fwt  Mwvw  the  h  vel  of  ih&  sea.  Tll£^  alBnents,  both 
on  the  right  and  letl  banks,  are  mimeious;  the  prin- 
cipal art*  ■  on  the  riKht  side — fht;  Koehcf^  a  eon^^demble 
m«r^  which  ha»  a  cour?v  of  100  miles ;  the  Heinii  ^  the 
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Kyach ;  and  the  Jagst ;  on  the  left  side— the  Enz,  which 
htls  a  course  of  98  miles,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
Neckar  at  Beriffheira  has  a  volume  of  water  nearly  equal 
to  that  river.  The  Danube,  which  rises  in  Baden,  enters 
Wiirtembcrg  at  Tuttlingon,  and  crossing  the  kingdom  in  a 
generally  north-easterly  direction  to  Ulm,  cntei-s  Bavaria. 
The  chief  affluent  is  the  Iller,  which  joins  it  on  the  right 
side  near  Ulm.  There  are  numerous  other  rivers,  some  of 
which  .are  tributaries  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Main,  and  two 
small  streams  flow  into  the  Lake  of  Constance.  This  is 
the  only  considerable  lake  in  the  kingdom,  which  however 
only  touches  a  small  portion  of  Wiirtemberg  on  the 
southern  frontier.  The  small  lakes  are  numerous.  The 
Fidersce  is  about  5  miles  long  and  as  many  broad. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  except  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  Alp  and  the  Schwarzwald,  where  the  sub- 
stratum is  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 

The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  temperate  and  mild, 
with  great  difference  however  arising  from  the  elevation 
oi  some  parts  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  north-west 
parts,  especially  about  the  Nockar,  have  a  climate  as 
warm  as  almost  any  part  of  Germany,  where  the  vine 
flourishes  and  fine  iVuit  is  grown ;  whereas  the  summits 
of  the  Alp  and  the  Schwarzwald  are  too  cold  to  produce 
com,  and  are  covered  with  forests  and  pastures.  The 
chmate  of  the  southern  pails  of  the  kingdom  is  mild. 

Natural  Prod  act  ions, — Of  domestic  animals,  according 
to  Fischer's  work,  *  AViirlemberg  and  its  Inhabitants,*  pub- 
lished in  1837.  there  were  oxen  132,988,  cows  381,000, 
young  cattle  281,500;  sheep  580,000,  of  which  about 
100,000  are  Spanish  Merino,  and  140,000  of  the  improved 
breed  (the  total  number  is  doubtless  greater  at  this  time, 
1S4.'^) ;  swine  170,700,  goats  21,440,  asses  730,  horses 
93,000.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  greatly  iniproved 
by  the  care  of  the  government  since  the  peace,  particularly 
by  the  encouragement  given  by  the  king.  The  veiy 
rigorous  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  game  had  caused 
the  wild-boars,  deer,  and  hares  in  particular,  to  multiply 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  farmers. 
But  the  judicious  and  equitable  measures  of  the  reigning 
prince  have  completely  put  an  end  to  this  nuisance  ; 
en  ordinance,  issued  in  18l7t  commands  the  wild  boars  to 
be  extirpated  in  the  forests,  and  to  be  confined  to  the  en- 
closed parks  ;  the  deer  to  be  diminished  so  as  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  forests;  and  especially  the 
numbers  of  hares  to  be  reduced.  There  are  still  a  few  stags 
and  deer  in  the  forests,  as  well  as  foxes,  badgers,  some  wild 
cats,  squirrels,  martens,  and  weasels.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  is 
abundant,  and  also  game  and  wild-fowl,  as  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, wild  geese  and  ducks,  quails,  bustards,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  fieldfares.  Birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  eagle,  the 
vulture,  and  the  falcon,  are  very  rare.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  owls  which  are  very  numerous.  Singing  birds  abound 
in  all  the  forests.  The  many  small  lakes  or  meres,  and  all  the 
rivers,  yield  a  great  variety  of  fish,  which  are  a  source  of 
considerable  profit.  In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  bees  are 
kept ;  there  are  in  all  about  70,000  hives.  Within  these  few 
yeai-s  silk-worms  have  been  introduced,  with  every  pros])t'ct 
of  success.  leeches  are  bred  in  ponds  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  and  edible  snails  in  separate  res-ervoirs. 

Agriculture, — The  \\hole  of  the  public  and  private  pro- 
perty contains — 

Wrirtcmborj;  Acres. 

1.  Cultivated  land  : — 

Arable,  about       .         .  2,440,000 

Meadows      .          .          .  738,(X)0 

Gaixlens       .          .         .  148,IKK) 

'N'incvards    .         .         ,  8t,777 

2.  Forests            .         .         .  1.7:)8,314 

3.  Uncultivated  land,  pasture,  &c.   350,000 

4.  Quarries,  mines,  peat-moors, 

lakes,  and  meres    .         .  8,000 

NViirtemberg  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  Ger- 
many, and  agriculture  is  on  the  whole  carried  on  upon  a 
goocl  system ;  the  want  ot  sufficient  manure  is  however  a 
great  drawback.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  present  reign  by  enclosing  commons,  and  the 
institution  of  prizes  for  inventions  or  discoveries  useful  to 
agriculture.  On  the  26th  of  September  there  is  an  annual 
fSte  at  Cannstadt,  like  our  cattle-shows,  at  which  prizes 
are  given.  A  manifest  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle 
and  horses  is  remarked  at  every  new  cattle-show. 
The  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  are  chiefly  spelt,  maize, 


oats  and  barley,  besides  rye,  and  aome  wheat.  1 
usually  a  surplus  of  400.000  bushels  for  expoitatioi 
other  agricultural  productions  are  peas,  beans, 
potatoes  (introduced  by  the  Waldenses  in  17 1( 
hemp,  rape-seed,  poppies,  hops,  and  tobacco.  Ft 
many  kinds  is  abunaant.  Of  the  vineyards  iih 
three-fifths  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and 
all  the  wines  of  the  kingdom  were  called  Necka 
but  since  the  acquisition  of  new  territories  there 
Tauber  and  Lake  (f.f.  of  Constance)  wines,  which 
different  from  the  Neckar  wines,  rather  m 
Rhenish.  Memminger  says  (1822  j  that  the  Necli 
seemed  to  have  degenerated.  He  ascribes  thi 
attempt  made  by  the  government,  in  174S-1750,to 
the  quality  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  vine 
were  obtamed  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  ei 
Greece  and  Persia;  but  the  soil  not  being  suited 
the  experiment  has  not  only  failed,  but  the  mil 
even  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Sin 
minger  wrote  much  has  been  done  to  recover  th 
reputation  of  the  Neckar  wines.  Wiirteniberg  hav 
enlarged  by  countries  that  produce  little  wine,  th< 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  and  more  is 
ported  than  exported.  *  Horticulture  and  ascricuhi 
Fischer,  *are  so  blended,  that  it  is  difficnilt  to  mali 
tinction ;  horticulture,  properly  so  called,  lias  mai 
progress  within  a  few  years.  Though  the  cuUi^ 
fruit  is  general  in  the  whole  kingdom,  even  on  theS 
wald  and  the  Alp,  and  almost  all  the  high  roads 
dered  with  fruit-trees,  there  is  much  room  for  u 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  finer  sorts,  to  which  thi 
instituted  Pomological  Society  is  expected  matej 
contribute. 

The  metals  arul  minerals  are  copper,  lead,  bi 
iron  (at  least  5000  tons  annual lyX  marble,  tli 
millstones,  freestone,  gypsum,  quartz,  garnets,  tour 
amethysts,  chrysolites,  rock-crystal,  agate,  chak 
carnehan,  opal,  jasper,  porcelain'earth,  potters'-clay, 
fullers*-eartn,  chaltc,  marl,  coals,  but  not  in  consk 
quantity,  and  salt.  The  salt-works  are  the  pno 
government,  which  has  the  monopoly  of  the  salt- 
the  annual  produce  is  24,000  tons.  Afost  of  the  S« 
ceive  their  supply  of  salt  from  Wiirtemberg,  accord 
specific  conventions. 

Manufacturer. — Tlicre  are  manufactures  of  almoit 
description,  and  though  not  on  so  extensive  a  fcak 
some  other  parts  of  Germany,  they  are  of  considertfc 
portance,  and  extraordinary  progress  has  been  msA 
the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace  in  1815.  Thi 
cipal  are  linen,  woollen  cloths,  calicoes,  silks,  lace,  h 
muslin,  carpets,  leather,  porcelain,  earthcnwai-e,  all 
of  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  and  also  of  srold  and 
tobacco,  tobacco-pines,  and  efimpowder:  there  an 
wise  numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  mami& 
of  chemicals.  In  works  of  art,  as  painting,  scnlpta 
graving,  lithography,  Wiirteniborc:  lanks  among 
states  which  by  the  judicious  encouragement  o 
governments  have  made  a  great  advance  within 
years. 

(■ommorcc. — Though  Wiirtemberg  cannot  l>e  F 
called  a  commercial  countiy,  it  luw  a  v^ry  consii 
and  profitable  trade.  Tlie  exports  oonsi>t  both 
natural  productions  and  maiuifactures,  liorned 
hoises,  sheep,  salt,  corn,  timber,  raw  bides,  wt>ol,  j 
seeds,  millstones,  and  saltpetre ;  eold  and  silver  i 
leather,  hats,  paper,  white-lead,  tobacco,  oil,  chi 
vhiegar,  and  printed  books. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  within  th 
composing  the  German  Customs*  Union  /)••/•  Xrffr^ 
which  W^iirtemberg  belongs,  it  is  imim<sil)U.  to  «t« 
cisely  the  total  amount  of  the  export  trad^*.  If 
merly  eighteen  millions  of  florins  (nearly  two  i 
sterling.  The  imports  consist  of  raw  matennls  wh 
kingdom  does  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  cotton  manufactures,  silks,  glass  ware:*,  wiiv 
cheese,  china,  earthenware,  and  all  kinds  of  colon 
duce.  There  is  likewise  a  very  great  transit  tradi 
inland  navigation  is  important,  especially  on  the  ! 
which  becomes  navigable  at  Cannstadt  :*a])ove  2* 
are  employed  in  it. 

Population ;  Religion. — With  the  cxceptioa  ol 
12.(XX)  Jews  and  a  few  families  of  Waldenses,  ao 
foreigners,  the    population   is    entirtOy  Oerman, 
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Very  Bubjet't  *yf  \Vur(enib<*r^  is  liiible  to 
c  bna  coiTTplftwl  liifl  twentieth  ywii>  and 
ywirw.     Tni*  ntmy  ctyimnXt  of  pi^rht  rcirl- 
'  two  biiltalionii  cjf  artil- 

^qimdrcm  of  yiigersi;  in 
ii'jiiau;:;  .^>'j  i':ii.-l'1?;  :  thi*  is  Uxt  war  estii- 
I  but  in  tiinr  ol'  peaco  imly  bt^t«een  5000  and 
Vr  titif>odif'c). 
yt^ff.— WyVt*^ml>eri^  is  an  liereditftry  monarchy. 

^L-.V'.    (^s    ::..  .■•hiIm  •■    t.:i  l1.i'  j-^iviini''    iT.Qj*!  tint  ion, 

;it  king, 

[!  id  eon* 

'  >  ni  tlu-  kidifdumt  trt  whii^h 

th»l  it  wotiM  be  jnyfldly  nc- 

'  tjv!  it,  and,  hII  nrvTf'Tifvtioh^ 

■>  Itavp  ttie  work  unlkdshcd 

i^m,  10  ikuj  ?on  md  aacccisor,  who*  f5>r 


I      /f/.rMn/,— At  f?Tr  bnpnninr  nf  t'hr  fmirrfi  «'»tritnr5*  fho 
•1    ui  the    ■  'till 

tmdtd  Llovts.  !iy,  oa  ft   |iiiit  af  A  '.t*- 


nn, 
mt 

/^         ■,      Wbi'M  1:  uf 

tiii'    luHiHt?    ol     HuhfilKUnli'ij,    whir   bjwl  *»f 

Rmibiji,  hfttl    nrquirrd   tlie   fmpfriiil  er.  .j*id 

Smihiti  \o  \  '  ■  -.  oflhtu-  rjuml>.  llulip 

Uiid  the  1  nf  hU  tuniMf ,  *ini*p.  in 

oiiU'r  lo  c^'^vi  ailliijrrhti.  :■  ^        '*.■.',       .-vay 

a  iriTw.1  ptirl  of  tVie  bf  ri  'I  4k 

'  nmnlier  of  petty  priiu'.j{inMUi^>«  in  nir^.   p.itt   nt  (ittf- 
. ,     With  the  d(*ath  of  (Ajtusuhn,  in  l^fA  Uie  dufhy  ^if 

-ivii.i^  wail  entirely  runir>l  -•■■•  ''■'■  -"^ ^^''-^  ■'" ',*t  of 

Riidolplj  L  U>  it>tore  it  v  Ilv 

In,!-,  ii',:iMdaim"d  their  iii- ^-.   ; '.  .-.-  -,    ■-)    nf 

lie,   who  rti^iH'd  fmm    \'MH  to  l;..*tiO»  i*   I  he 
H  igud    fonuder  of  tbt?  fntmily  now  on  t!»L*  Uj^^no* 

The  acv-rotuita  up  tu  liiii  limv  aro  little  more  thrtn 
incj€  nam^K,  and  no  vajarne  imd  iinc^Hfiin.  that  ii  h  not 
«5ven  po^itividy  knovvn  t^ho  wtLs  Ui  T^     ji«wi 

in  I2db^  and  left  td*  dnminion*,  (<  to 

Uh  two  »on«i  of  whom  IHrTLdi  11.  tli*.' i  iri  ij/j,  jmhf  witt 
snt»ci!cdcd  ty  hb  hictlier  Kb^rhard,  who  wfifi  sl  minor  *jn1y 

foiitlt^trU   }'■••'       '    nirtr,      EWlhnnU  who  IlL'q^n  "    '    ''    '  -^m- 

imttH;  nf  *  i  i  oui,*  w  a*  ont;  of  t  ti  e  t  n  u  r  t  1 1 1  ^  d 

l^i"""'-  '•■•■  ■  <^  bi'-  ?"^ii^  ri-»i^n  Wfi«  muj ^,  .^_r  ^iv.&i 

2n»if  at  whiah  lli65«  two  bro- 
1'  .  \\%A  that  in  which  no  law 

hftd  any  loicp  but  ttip  nscbt  nf  thn  vfi'DnE^("»t  i/iiv  Fitu^t- 
rtHiht).  T\m  ft  site  of  ttiinj^n*  was  exact  U  muted  lo  the 
re^tlt'-i»*  and  daring  by\r\i  ot  El>tfibard^  wbn»e  niottu  w>t*, 
'  ftod's  fntnd  ;  everj  (>mh'*s  cnumy/  Above  alt  he  unuk' 
the  Irn penal  dlies,  whicli  vvere  rmhtg  in  inipntAncii,  Irel 
the  \¥ei«ht  of  hiJi  ivmi ;  for,  Tiki?  the  p</tty  lord*.  lhe>  wvm 
ln?^;in£r  mU  iLtdui^^e  ut  tbc  unsetlh^d  Kt;r:  '  '  '  '  >  tn 
mi*ke  1  hemM'l  v ei^  iridep^ndenl ;  hut  t ht  i  ^t b 

laid  the  fmind^itit^n   for  that   jtr^busy  ,,;» ^ (b* 

naow;  ortbfc  *  War  of  the  Citie*/ contnuual  witU  tiliJc  in- 
temiption  i^nr  in  :iity  iivo  hundiTd  yeaj**.  At  fli^t  he 
luMidiHl  n  ity  agiiinst  Rudolph  I.,  in  \*hich,  Af*t^r 

partial  su*  ,■  wslh  on  the  miint  orrmn,  wlicii  peiav 

wan  hrnusfht  nbonl,  in  l'^\  hy  the  medUtitin  td'the  aieh- 
bishop  td  MainK*  Eh^ihaid  i^ubmittcd  U\  \\w  emprTfir ; 
hot  fredi  dkHpnte^^  ajo*r  l>etween  liim  and  Ibe  enipemiTi 
Rudolph  and  Albiechb  .vhiHi  hnwiver  were  leirtiurifjttfd 
by  an    umliMblii    arrangement    in    blfU.      Thn    camnii-y 
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i    .  ^  ^       ,    .%  mtide  I 

but,  r«!pitUe^d  by  Ik'ia'ral  Kil- 

U  -  VW  Adtj?**  with'niRMJ  root  mul 

ftr^^Ty  I    itjiil,  ait«T  rvjuUni^  two  Frt'uch  div»*mui 

i  t->  wfitt*h  hf*  uiotir^nn.,  Ihrt'Vi  huiii&ejr  into  Mnutim. 

'rily  tiii*l  fekiiriiUv  ikfcruicti  by  VVumi- 

r|mi  U:-  it'  thr  tiuftp*  umler  A]vin«y»  \'»jifit  t>f 

: ,  ^  ■  ■  -.  .1 1 !  h  r  1 .:  t  h  ij  i^;ij  •11)'  u  I  i ,  t'«  >  f ihmI  h  i  ni  t-o 

r  '     ii   fuiuki^tl  liiH  r---  '■—    ii-fr 

1  ;  liberty,  snyt Ilk'  '•  '■•'! 

,.,^o  to  mitke  him  tLi.   ..^.,..„  u.   ilie 

!   dPiibllL'is  ^vuil   thetOM^Wu*  f»i'  hi* 

iL*  hiiii  «t  V 11^ una*     Wiirm*t*r  ri?pa.id 

xibiiy  ot  tm  Fri.iich  gcrnyral  in  kind  :  Uavitiif  dc- 

i  plot  Uj  pokui  Btin^ipartv,  lie  put  him  n\mn  hihgiinixl, 

JT uromri'ii  rt?Uini  lo  Vicnniu  the  t*m|H*ror  apptrjiitt^d 

^«m\pr  of  Himsffiiy*  ^^'i^lv  w  salary  of  14,0U()  florins* 

\  hi>\irt!vcr  survive  to  tiOco  poWssion  c^f  Ills  pti* 

"^JiiiT  al  Viennji  in  tlu*  month  oC  Jiuitr,   ITI^^T* 

■  d:   liw  efitatfra  and  honourn  ivcr*?  hi- 

In 

>,>•  ??L-H61f*ne"  f*rronet>utt]y  atlrihnto*  to 

tbr  rnnk  uf  tkU-tiuirittiah  which'  tie  never  at- 

Hiv  , :ui,r  111  Hliih  lA  uTj<]iR'*tionjibh%  nutwitlinlantl* 

the  rfvolutiomiry  war  wjv»<  fl.n  almost 

v«*mc».     It  vva*  hl^  fut^i  to  cotninattd 

Ei<  xitHMi  iiit5  t**v^diJiionary  h-rvoiir  Tur  a  tiiTH*  broke 

laU  t h  r  f  :i  k'  f  T I  ;iti  0 m  ot'  f  ai^t  i  eiant*    Ti  iiit*  1  la*  j^ho w  ii 

I  tiHmulua  mitut  wejir  ilBellf  out,  ami 

t€-!isivrt   jl*  a«Ci*ntkncy.     WuritiH^r 

Uw  mo^i  diKlinffunjliccI  *cientifiti  soldk'n*  of 

the  p«?Hod  tit'  tbt^  anav*(*  reverM'^*,     Even 

r  for  ji  luomt^: '     (       :  r^  hU  pi^riontil  mrrilA : 

pefitl  unj  ^n*  I  '  '  ■  n  of  mi  tid  of  VVuntiHef » 

rCliHiivs,  Bhu ...;!  ?i  Rnv  otheis,  it  wit* 

iim  owmjj  Ihnt  thMiplinr  rmd  tndica,!  ski  11 

if  fhi  ir  line  mflut^iict?  wUtn  i\w  m^nuiiciil 

'  i  nd  pa»eed  m  if  -     Pr  r^'cuml  \y  W  n  t  u* .  l  r 

'  hi'nfrvok-nl,  Willi  a  strong:  dyvi.»lKinal 

fl  Irt  it  ht*  re n It" ni he  red  th^t,  ulthatigh 

^  -itdtoljc,  htn  iinettiuiri^ly  outfit ed  the 

Ql4-»huAl  <joIdii*r»  in  Ui*f  Auntnaa  army  to  ^wrfccl 

owltitieiir  1(1  '               '.'::*'     fWitrn»>pri^ 

lai  fimttt  iW  Ilvf  ComlA,  itnd 

,  in  Uic  •  11  .,,.,.,„,,.    ..1  td  it**  sii  ppU> 

blteekkl  hf  r«  thi?  writiwgB  t>f  Napoleon. 

',  tbe  Bittlidukc ^.,  ^0 


1   of 

iJibu'i;*;,      It  vwUaJaU  uiui  '  id»J.UOC, 

ifitrrapdifd  hy  rn*ny  v,  It  t* 

ii!    Ihc   t'ppfr  or  Suunicru  and   thr   Li>wrr  or 
^rii^vaincwhld.     Tho   r*L»rtijrr,   mIucIi  it  I  he  lUiut 

■  ■''        '         ■■    ' -   .      ,      1       :.      .-         ...,|   pi^^^i^ 

II :   the 

4:J7i>  fcH'i.  ^»f 

these  t^vo  ii!  lit- 

frt^c  frtim  unuw,    ih*!  won;  ii-. 

ljL*rjj,  ia  not  »«>  i«leviileil ;  'i  r^ 

gniidc,  :n>MH>^t   lii^h,  and  II  ii 

Thf*  iVdifl  i»  ttii'  hi^heal  coltiV  ;•  i. 

T       ■       '^r'  Alp,  M  eatijTly  in  tJu' k,  ■  r^ 

.1  >niall  pari  of  d  whidi  i.  nd 
rmi^  II  rim  -      *'         -l  In  i>.<]i-Ui-e:i>it.      n-   irrr^ui  y^  iv'iwu^n 

Hit  and  i«l  I                    Its  biaulih  varii?^  iiom  *j  ti>  IH  miles 

betvrefO  ti.r  ..>--u.u  iicid  ^'■-"  ' -■'■■■  ^>-  '^■-  "-rlh-wwt 

Hldn  It  i.i  >it*^rp,  I  rat  (HI  th*;'  u'tdmfH 

into     ur-[i:lnLir,-.'     lytls.       ']':,..._ [      .-.-     .,^.-....1     lU     tlUt 

Schvvri  14  molt*  bleak  and  itidemml.    Thea*  arte 

wn^jn:  .ivrrn*  in  lh<' iinit'fttone  of  tlii' Alp.     Thi< 

NLdielhiitdt:  laar  Pfiilhnjifcn  i*  ticKP  fc^el  lone  *o  tar  as  it 
hni*  heen  uxplof**d,  and  dividifd  into  iR-^L-ral  chnniber*, 
sonic  of  thrm  5U  fet*t  hi^^h.  tfoth  the  TOof  and  the  nidei^nru 
covered  Willi  beatitilhl  ^taiaclitL^s,  winch  liave  a  mn  1511!  Re  en  I 
cfTeet  by  torch-tiiflit*  Thy  CarlHlk'hlt?  ne«ir  KrMt^inj«n  wiw 
dii<!o>'i*rtfd  on  tlie  3lKh  May,  IR^L  It  is  fm  lect  loj^g^. 
divided  into  M'vvii  chiiiiibi'JT*,  from  3  to  22  fm-t  hiirh.  the 
Wrtlla  fjf  whi^h  arc  covered  with  wliitci  ^hjoin^  *talactili!S. 
A  qoanlity  of  bone»,  ve>Msflm  and  uh'nj^iK  doiditl^-Mj  of 
Hojuari  ori'j^in,  WL»ro  found  in  the  uavf'ni,  vvht*ncu  it  h^ctiw 
ttmt  it  mo<t  huvi^  been  known  at  a  foriaer  period*  im^  pro- 
I  bftbly  ^f  rved  a*  a  plactp  of  rf'fiiif*. 

Ihere   ar^;   wide   and  Ji^rtilo  \11tlcv0,   the   principul   of 

!  whuh  are  that  of  Uii;  N#ekar  (I tie  N^ckaithai)  iind  that 

I  of    Iho   Danuh«    rthc^    Donaothal)    from    Tiittlingpn    fo 

Ulm.   Hie  diversity  of  njoonlatn  ttiid  valley*  llie  fertihty 

I  of  the  hoil,  and  the  Inxas iancf    of  the  vefi^tatiijn   con*- 

bmc  to  produce  an  intinite  vanety  of  heantilVil   scenery, 

I  and  render  Woiietnbenc  one  c'l  ihi?  finest  parts  of  Central 

I  Euro[ie*  and  worllTy  to  br  called  the  garden  of  Gerroany* 

The  eldel"  nversi  are  (he  Neckar  and  the  Dannlic»  into 

^vhn^h  simoisl  all  tti«  ottier  river*  di^chaji^v  tljcmsKlves* 

The  Ncekar  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  .\]p,  in  the  so*ith-we»t 

eorner  of  thuf  ooontry,  wltidi  it  Iraveme**  from  one  end  to 

the  ot!ier,  andentijisi  the  inwid-dnc^hy  ot  UiMJen  J*t  Gondii* 

aliciiti*  which  it  erosst**  till  it  falb  into  the  Rhine*     From 

it>i  Htiorcc  lo  it*i  junction  wiih  thi^  Rhine  the  di-stanct!  in  a 

frtrai^ht  line  i»  BXl  miteii ;   hot  it  haii  no  many  windinip 

thjit  tiie  leni^'th  ot  Hb  conrHC  in  2"i«*  mih;^,  of  whicli  Il«l 

MM  in  WuHcmhergf.    At  it*  notirecs  it  i^  2150  leet^  at  Gun- 

dt'Intieim  4^  feet,  anil  a<  it>i  jnnclion   ^vtth   Ibir  Rhine 

284  feet  above  tl>e  Itvi*!  of  tlie  sum*     Tt^e  affln«nt*,  both 

on   the  right  und    left   hank^,  are    niiait^roua ;   the    prin- 

ajmi  are:   on  Ihu  li^ht  i*ide— the  Koeh€r»  a  ennniderahlc 

riveri  wbach  ha*  a  €onry«  of  IIKI  milr*;  the  K^ujaj  the 
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Greenwich,  at  Christmas,  1523.  He  was  then  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  kine^'s  bedchamber.  He  was  mairied  by 
this  time  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Brook,  Ix)rd  Cobham. 
The  year  of  his  marriage  is  not  known,  but  his  eldest  son 
Thomas  was  bom  either  in  1521  or  1523.  A  long  interval 
of  seven  years,  entirely  barren  of  events,  succeeds.  In 
1532  he  was  one  of  Anne  Boleyn's  train  when  8\je  went 
from  Dover  to  Calais  a  short  time  before  her  mamage ; 
and  in  July,  1533,  we  iind  him  officiating  for  his  father  as 
ewerer  at  her  coronation. 

This  meagre  array  of  incidents  merely  indicates  that 
Wyatt  was  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  well  edu- 
cated; early  'settled  in  life'  by  marriage;  and  introduced 
at  court  under  the  auspices  of  a  father  who  had  influence 
enough  to  obtain  for  nim  appointments  suited  to  his  age. 
He  had  already  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  poet,  for 
Leland,  in  some  Latin  verses  addressed  to  him  from  Paris, 
compliments  him  on  his  compositions.  In  person  he  was 
strong,  but  elegant ;  with  fine  features,  a  penetrating  eye, 
and  a  mouth  or  singular  sweetness.  He  was  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  arms ;  he  sung,  played  well  on  the  lute,  and  he 
spoke  French,  Italian,  and  l^panish  with  fluency.  His 
readiness  at  repaitee  is  a  constant  theme  of  his  contem- 
porary eulogists. 

There  is  much  perplexity  in  the  accounts  of  the  danger 
in  which  he  was  involved  on  account  of  Anne  Boleyn.  So 
contradictory  are  the  statements,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  at  what  time  he  was  placed  in  peril,  and  whether 
as  friend  or  foe  of  that  lady.  Fuller's  *  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
fell,  as  I  have  heard,  into  King  Henry's  disfavour  about 
the  business  of  Anne  Boleyn,  till  by  his  industry,  inno- 
cence, and  discretion  he  extricated  himself— admits  of 
either  interpretation.  Judging  by  Henry's  character,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  Wyatt  fell  into  temporary  dis- 
grace from  having  shown  his  aversion  to  the  match,  than 
from  his  having  been  suspected  of  too  much  intimacy  with 
the  lady.  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  be  observed,  was  exe- 
cuted in  May,  153C;  on  the  18th  of  March  of  that  year 
Wyatt  was  dubbed  a  knight  by  the  king  ;  and  in  1537  he 
was  with  the  king's  sanction  nominated  high  sheriff  for 
Kent  at  a  period  of  considerable  danger. 

The  remaining  part  of  Wyatt's  life  was  passed  in  the 
toils  of  diplomacy  and  anxieties  of  court  intrigue.  In 
April,  1537,  he  was  apj)ointed  to  succeed  Pate  as  Henry's 
mmister  at  the  Spanish  court.  He  remained  at  Madrid 
till  the  beginning  of  1538.  In  May  he  was  sent  back  to 
Spain  (Bonner  being  joined  in  commission  with  him) ;  in 
June  he  followed  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  Nice  on  his 
expedition  to  meet  the  Pope  and  Francis  I. ;  in  July  he  was 
with  Charles  at  Barcelona.  In  April,  1539,  he  was  recalled, 
but  was  detained  in  Spain  till  June:  The  principal  service 
he  performed  for  his  king  during  his  Spanish  mission  was 
keeping  him  informed  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  The  in- 
different reception  that  Cardinal  Pole  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  V.  at  this  time  was  attributed  to  the  dex- 
terous management  of  Wyatt.  He  had  urgently  solicited 
to  be  recalled  for  nearly  a  year  before  he  could  obtain  his 
wish.  His  desire  to  return  to  England  was  excited  in  pail 
by  the  necessitv  of  looking  after  his  family  concerns,  his 
father  having  (lied  about  this  time ;  and  in  part  by  the 
necesijitv  of  being  at  hand  to  meet  the  charges  brought 
aprainstliim  by  Bonner.  The  distaste  he  entertained  for 
Spain  was  probably  occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
anxious  state  of  his  mind.  All  his  vei-ses  written  at  this 
time  are  in  a  desponding  tone.  When  not  engaged  in 
business  he  employed  himself  in  corresponding  with  his 
son,  or  in  supenntending  the  education  of  a  young  person 
of  the  name  of  Baker,  recommended  to  his  care  by  Wrio- 
thesly,  or  in  composing  verses.  He  mixed  little  in 
society ;  his  principal  associates  were  the  ambassadors  of 
Venice  and  Ferrara. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unemployed. 
Towards  the  close  of  1539  the  emperor  began  his  journey 
through  France  into  the  Netherlands,  and  in  No\  ember 
Wyatt  was  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
imperial  court,  with  instructions  to  join  Chailes  on  his 
road  through  France,  Wyatt  joined  the  emperor  at  Blois, 
on  the  11th  of  December,  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and 
left  that  city  on  the  same  day  with  him  (7th  January),  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Brussels,  there  to  await  his  arrival.  He 
continued  in  attendance  on  the  court  at  Brussels  and 
Ghent  till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  he  returned  to 
Xagland.     Wyatt  had  zealously  seconded  Cromwell  in 


promoting  the  match  between  Heiiiy  and  Anne  oi 
During  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands  he  eon 
advocated  the  policy  of  supportiDg  the  duke  of  Cl< 
the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire.  By  thu  o 
ran  counter  to  the  inclinations  of  fhe  king,  and, 
mon  with  Cromwell,  lost  favour  with  him. 

Wyatt  had  grown  averse  to  businesa,  havine  I 
gusted  with  the  falsehood  of  the  statesmen  with  « 
had  to  deal ;  but  prudence  had  also  a  share  in  hii 
tion  to  retire  from  Ills  diplomatic  career.  He  wi 
that  CromwelPs  enemies  were  gaining  the  ajiC( 
and  knew  that  the  fall  o*f  the  minister  would  ini 
own.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Although  Heniy 
him  on  his  return  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  la 
faction  with  his  conduct,  he  was  arrested,  towards 
of  1540  or  the  beginning  of  1541,  on  the  old  cl 
Bonner,  which  had  been  understood  to  be  dcpaxl 
Although  neither  allowed  to  cro^s-cxamine  Boni 
nesses  nor  produce  any  of  his  own,  he  was  acquitti 
the  month  of  June,  IS^l.  On  the  10th  of  July  ] 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in  Lambeth  from  ti 
in  1542  he  was  created  High  Steward  of  the  ldii| 
of  Maidstone ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  received  • 
valuable  grants.  These  favours  would  seem  to  ia 
Henry  was  convinced  of  his  loyalty  and  satisfied 
services. 

Tlie  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  rv 
at  Allington.  He  has  himself  informed  us  that  i 
season  permitted  he  was  used  to  hunt  and  hawk 
the  depth  of  winter  he  was  fond  of  sliooting  with 
and  that  when  the  weather  confined  him  to  the  I 
devoted  himself  to  study  or  the  composition  of  vei 
Octol)er,  1542,  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  U 
the  king,  and,  eager  to  show  his  zeal,  overheated 
in  his  hasty  journey.  He  was  seized  in  coiu 
witli  a  fever  at  Sherborne,  and  died  there  on  the 
the  month. 

Wyatt  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accoo 
courtiers  of  his  age  ;  and  a  statesman  of  great  • 
dexterity,  and  integrity.  There  were  four  rettoi 
remarked  by  Lloyd,  why  men  went  to  dine  with 
*  First,  his  generous  entertainment ;  secondly,  hii  i 
knowing  discourse  of  Spain  and  Germany,  an  ina{ 
whose  interests  was  his  masterpiece,  they  ha\TiJ 
studied  by  him  for  his  own  satisfaction  as  well  i 
the  exigency  of  the  times ;  thirdly,  his  uuicknes* 
serving,  his'civility  in  entertaining,  and  his  read) 
encouraging  ever}'  man's  peculiar  jmuIs  and  inclii 
and  lastly,  the  favour  and  notice  with  which  1 
honoured  by  the  king.'  Wyatt  has  left  wrilinj 
in  verse  and  prose.  His  amatory  verses  are,  in 
to  matter,  much  like  other  amatory'  versei. 
language,  though  less  fluent  than  that  of  moJrrn 
mongers,  who  have  a  language  made  rhythmical  1 
band,  is  sufficiently  polisjied  tu  entitle  him  to  be  r 
as  one  of  those  whose  works  maik  the  progresa 
language.  His  satires  have  more  of  matter  in  the 
more  of  nerve  in  the  virsiiication.  The  firbt  is  rea 
as  containing  the  earliest  English  version  of  the  Ti 
Country  Mouse.  Of  Wyatt's  prose  writingss  lu*  1* 
state  business  show  much  shrewdness ;  hi>  letters U 
exhibit  a  pure,  elevated,  and  well  disciplined  mind, 
into  account  the  time  at  which  he  wi-oto,  his  proM 
ways  struck  us  as  more  to  be  admired  than  his  \tp 

(Nott's  edition  of  the  IVorks  of  the  ICarl  ij  Sun 
Sir  Thomas  U'yatt  Ihfi  eider. ^ 

WYATT,  Sill  THOMAS  ahe  Younger  .  only  a 
preceding,  was  born  in  152(),  or  at  the  latent  in , 
1521.  He  was  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir 
Hawke,  of  Bourne  in  Kent,  in  1536  or  15;i7,  wlien  I 
not  have  been  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
has  been  conjectured  that  his  father  was  induced 
him  thus  early  in  life  with  a  view  to  give  greater 
to  a  character  which  threatened  to  be^m^teady.  ' 
position  is  rendered  plausible  by  the  tone  of  iw 
addressed  bv  the  father  to  the  son  a  year  or  two  i 
marriage,  which  have  been  publi>hed  bv  Mr.  NoU 

Li  October,  1542,  Wyatt  succeeded  to  his  lather^ 
and  before  little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  < 
'  a  deed  (discovered  by  Mr.  Caley  in  the  Aun 
.  Office),  which  fm'ther  corroborates  tlie  *^«tpii:Mi 
I  wildness  of  his  youUi ;  an  alienation  of  bis  estate  ol 
I  in  Dorsetaiiire  m  ikvour  of  fVwisia  Wjatt»  bb  mI 
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^■t                                          -iJiyw.     Humf^ 

^B                                                  i^.Mji\   WAV    l>.> 
^Bl                                               And  mjv 

jBltJgill.! 

hfimp  «h)m  the  Tower,  Wvatt  min*d  a  bfidy  nf 

lOO  »l!" 


i<*1   mam 


'  ''4  I II.'  ;i  ,:  «'j     Oiil  li'j,   - 
^ill    tile    fi]lLC»     WTif- 


'that  Uti  liiid  d,|^^«t<Mt^4  m  na'iu^  t.a  tkvtiui'  ui 

by;  bill  ^''yttlt.  tu  Iuk  dt'ft<nct*  Inifoie  iht 

iwsrrtrd  thai   *ht'   hrwi   ^f!m*d  the   ijuri'ti 

•uf  \urtfmijjb4.*rknJ.a5.nj>  lonlorAnmiii.*] 

IBW.  wheiji  tbiT  Spar+t»h  raateh  ww*  in  jurita* 


Turcica  Kaviug- 

|lj  ,  the   royal j*|j», 

»iirk.     iVix  attempt  tu  uurprUe  Ludx^te 

DOT}'  fmkd,  mid  m  with  otic  of  two  ui" 

Dparatt'd  from  tbt;  bodr  of  Iii^;  tioopj* 

lrc>**l,     liiK  iu.mduct  sit  the  momtnil  of 

-  ^  Vilm  thi'  appt-ar* 

!  1  Id  M")  t-posii?«=ti0n * 

ai  nnsa  uii  lut  mm  oi  jiarciu  and  hi2  i»  arcuwd 

the  intcfTtl  0f  hafing  impHcated  Eh^^abelh  and 

ify  liU  tiocifciiiondi,  itt  a  wny  nt^ither  creditable  tu  M% 

I  nor  hia  'fidtlity*    When  however  the  Rltamey- 

r»hii-'ivj  ii:,.;  mi  hia  ^rinl  witli  hnving  bmnght  liie 

'ion,  h<^  r€phed,  '  1  btii^t^cU  yoxu 

uite>  overcharge  me  not,  nor  Eonke 

ft  I&  b«!  iimi  I  am  not.    I  am  loth  to  aecuie  any 

vf  r^nmf\  bul  that   I  have  written  I  have  written.' 

■')  the  lllli  of  April. 

t  nppears  to  have  been  a  r^alDUs  Pro- 

di  reh^on  does  not  seem  to  havy 

il  in  flue  net;  on  his  conduct.     In 

Ti*?en  wild  rather  Ihaii  lic&ti- 

eivgth  and  address,  and  that 

'  'TiLin  with  tclnt  through  a 

^idvtrsity  and  imprison- 

-nrr  at  LudKatf,  and  on 

thai  of  a  man  Dewildfred  and  pome  do^vn 

Ur  tlooi  not  ftpneur  to  have  po«seMed  any 

erary  t  ak  tit ,    It  i»  p  t  obabl  e  ho w  ever  that 

it«  lor  Jii'ttn'^T  or  wan  at  least   capable  of 

"Tn  tiiie  ittthir'a  distinction.    The  Harrinj^ton 

ioU*'l  by  Mr.  Nott)  coiitaini*  Sir  Thoma±i  Wyatf* 

pucm^  i«^  hi*  own  haud-^vritin^,  arranged  into 

und  nnmbtrfd  by  bi»  &on,  who  had  aht*  copied 

dnuii'  two  Wlt«r»  oradtic«  which  liia  lather  &mit 

v^rii  i$f  ikfirtf  IhwarJi  Birl  of  Surrey,  and  of 
Buatt  fA*  Bd$r^  to!-  iU  VV^  SS-tJH;  IMm* 

P,  JA>IES.  a  rhiicct,  if  not  one 

tairnt.  If  thft!  there  i*  no 

In  r  Lk  >  e  N  n  I'  B  rit  j  aIi  A  re  hi  - 

hi^  n  omitted  in  a  list  ul 


.  i>  pu:*un 


he  ttiituf' 
drty.     ♦  'i'. 

:i«d  itmilr  ■ 

•  tit,  wtw  odiiiU'iii  ul 
r  cood  briiiidiuff. 


1 1  on  U  a*  a  work  of 
.,1  fl.w'ui,.      ni-  It,.'  . 


ail  wi^i.*  I 
■d  v»p  tn 


ri'mum*^  < 

after  the 

Chtcimed  a  ruosterpivcc,  Iwi*  ; 

dtwR'ns  pri'Mf^tvtd  toufeauji'  .       , 

Panlheoti.     There  cxisit  indf^'il  vuiW*,  oi  Utr  ^rtai  ittumA 

or  *  rot  nod  iu*  but  they  are  ^ch  thai  very  little  rehsTiff  t«- 

jo  be  platted  upon  them;  and  even  vvt-ri.'  Ility  t:i' 

ill  thrmsicIveSi  they  i'urnUh  verj^  impelled   inl' 

oof  is  more  to  be  obtained  from'    '  '  fw 

servi  ng  i  o  be  so  called  hav  i  ng  be « 

0rftitH  us  it  was  admitted, thtr*a.iu! ill- u  uiu  i^-l  t»MJCur^  1 
for  Wyitit  a  second  opportunity  of  dklinguialunsf  himM^lf  ' 
in  tht?  mc'tropoUij  by  any  othci'  building  of  note,  eilhrr 
public  Of  private.     Commissions  poured  in  upon  him.  Ijut 
all   from  dift'ereot  partj*  of  tlie  coiintn%  ana  p  hie  fly  fbf 
private  reHidencess^  I  la*  msijarity  of  wliich  hardly  iL*pired  to 
the  character  of  man^iona*    laken  collectively,  that  clab4 
of  hiB  works  aflbrd  shon|jer  evidence  ofextenaive  practicw 
than  of  »uperiof  laletit.      Considered  infUvidtifflly,  thtlr 
artbileetutal  meritisof  ratljer  aoegaliveliind*     A    ' 
they  are  c<jmn  I  odious  and  handsome  ;  but  when  ' 
they  show  themselves  to  be  the  worlta  of  an  abU    inunivr 
rather  than  an  architect,  and  exiiibit  far  more  of  cl^^ver 
mannerisro  and  of  uniformly  r.^-n,>-  t.TJ.^  'ri*'dicrcnly  tlmn 
of  style  or  arti strike  treat mt:  rarly  airvHiiii'- 

tions  of  Ihe  same  design*     J  _,  ;ls  a  dt^grtjt!  ur 

two  kss  fii\0loos  than  Adam,  yet  Ijardiy  more  diirnitli-J  : 
neverthck*ss  it  rauat  be  aekno^Tledged  that  w*  are  greatly 
indebted  to  both  of  them,  if  not  for  tha  ta^te*  tor  tho 
Bviperior  accomnuHlatioa  and  the  retift^Jmciit  of  comfort 
whii'h  they  Introduced  into  our  domtf^lic  arehitet^tmc, 
Wyatt^s  GrQcian  stjle,  admired  in  hiii  own  day  for  ib  thtJi 
almoht  pTOverbial  *  simpJicity  *  and  ehai*U^oer<*,  now  Rtrikt* 
u-  m  bcitig  very  jcjumi  and  hare,  and  not  so  marked  i*y  tm 
dttlLient  in  that  arti*t(cal  simphcity  whkh  rciiullA  ftoui 
umforoi  fi\m\\  tbtoiii^houti  perfect  mirmotiy  of  character', 
and  unity  of  ixr»n  -shin.  There  ia  moR'  of  the  pretty  llifiti 
of  Ihe  beaut  I  neat  than  of  tht?  cb-gant^  of  th*i 

plain  than  of  i  ,  in  hb  tto-ealied  Checiaii  or  Gi^*tu* 

Italian  style ;  tioi  could  it  perhaps  bcljettr^r  di'*crihpd  Ihsin 
Hi  n  iOrt  of  g^otcel  common iihice,  P^-obTihty  In-  would 
have  doni!  morL-  in  hit*  i<i1  had  W  J  .wtf 

works,  lor  ihe  muUipbcity  of  liiji  j  (  at* 

\  Ul.  .^  \  V  ii ,-  -i  n 
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tone  of  that  court  certainly  did  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  of  Wycherly,  for  diuring  his  residence 
in  France  he  solemnly  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and  was 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Wycherly  was  entered  as  a 
student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  It  would  appear 
however,  from  a  passage  in  Wood's  '  Athena*  Oxonienses,' 
that  he  was  previously  sent  for  a  short  time  to  Oxford  to 
be  reconciletf  to  the  Anglican  church.  At  that  university 
he  *  wore  not  a  gown,'  only  lived  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
provost  of  his  coUea^e,  was  entered  in  the  public  library 
under  the  title  of  Philosophi®  Studiosus,  m  July,  1660, 
being  then  about  20  years  of  age.  He  departed  without 
being  matriculated,  or  a  degree  conferred  on  him,  having 
been  by  Dr.  Barlow  reconciled  to  the  Protestant  religion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  with  certainty  Wycherly's  career 
from  1660  till  1669  or  1670,  when  he  produced  his  first 
play.  Tlie  accounts  of  his  favour  with  Charles  II.,  intrigue 
with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  his  introduction  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  intimacy  with  Rochester,  are  all  derived  from 
conversational  gossip.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  however 
that  he  possessed  means  which  enabled  him  to  mingle  with 
the  gay  world  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  that,  forgetful 
of  the  lessons  of  the  '  petite  cour  savante  et  prude,'  he 
conformed  to  the  manners  of  the  time.  Major  Pack  states 
that  the  family  estate  was  worth  600/.  a  year  in  the  time 
of  Wycherly's  father. 

Wycherly's  first  play,  *  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's 
Park,'  was  produced  after  May,  1669,  and  before  Novem- 
ber, 1671,  with  a  success  which  enabled  him  to  take  rank 
as  one  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  day.  His  other  three  plays 
were  all  equally  fortunate.  *  The  Gentleman  Dancing- 
master'  appeared  about  the  close  of  1671 ;  the  *  Plam 
Dealer' in  1674;  and  the  » Country  Wife '  in  1678.  The 
plays  however  appear  to  have  been  composed  some  time 
before  they  were  acted— in  1659,  1661,  1665,  1671.  Tlierc 
is  much  wit  in  these  productions,  but  more  manly  common- 
iiense  expressed  in  racy  English.  Tlieir  licentiousness  will 
prevent  their  ever  again  becoming  popular.  The  impres- 
sion produced  upon  Wycherly  by  the  severe  decorum  of 
the  Duchess  of  Montausier's  court  had  been  completely 
obliterated  by  the  licentious  society  in  which  he  had  sub- 
sequently mingled.  But  his  intellect,  though  familiarized 
with  impurity,  had  not  been  enervated.  He  had  a  strong 
and  just  perception  of  charactiir,  and  expressed  it  with 
vigour  and  felicity. 

Several  years  afler  the  appearance  of  '  The  Plain 
Dealer,'  Wycherly  encountered  the  Countess  of  Drogheda, 
a  young,  rich,  and  beautiful  widow,  at  Tunbridge.  They 
met  in  a  bookseller's  shop.     The  lady  came  to  inquire  for 

*  The  Plain  Dealer,"  and  the  master  of  the  shop  presented 
Wycherly  to  her  as  the  real  plain  dealer.  This  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  June,  1679,  when  the  earl  died.  They 
were  soon  alter  privately  married.  The  lady  was  (probably 
not  without  good  reason)  distractedly  jealous.  Dennis 
relates  that  their  lodgings  were  in  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  opposite  the  Cock  Tavern,  and  that  if  at  any  time 
he  entered  that  place  of  refreshment  with  his  friends,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  windows  open  that  she  might  see 
there  was  no  woman  in  the  company.  Of  course  a  person 
of  this  disposition  would  feel  considerable  reluctance  to 
trust  her  husband  at  the  court.  The  unfrcquency  of 
Wycherly 's  appearance  there  gave  umbrage,  and  lost  him 
the  favour  of  Charles. 

The  Countess  did  not  long  survive  her  marriage.  She 
settled  her  whole  estate  upon  Wycherly,  but  the  settle- 
ment was  disputed  after  her  death,  and,  'ruined  in  his  cir- 
cumstances by  legal  and  other  expenses,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison.  There  he  lay  sevenil  yeare.  It  is  said  he  was 
at  last  relieved  by  James  II.,  who,  having  gone  to  see 

*  Tlie  Plain  Dealer '  acted,  was  so  delighted,  that  he  was 
induced  to  give  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  authors 
debts  and  settling  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  on  him.  The 
stoiy  has  an  apocryptial  air.  It  is  cei-tain  that  Wycherlv 
in  alter-life  returned  to  the  Romlsli  church,  and  this,  with 
some  remains  of  court  influence,  is  more  likely  to  have  at- 
tracted to  him  the  munificence  of  James. 

Wycherly  did  not  profit  by  the  king's  liberality  to  the 
full  extent,  for,  ashamed  to  confess  the  amount  of  his 
debts,  he  understated  them.  His  pension  dropped  at  the 
Revolution.  His  father's  estate,  to  which  he  succeeded 
some  years  later,  was  strictly  entailed,  and  the  income  was 
attached  by  his  creditore.    A  more  decorous,  if  not  a  more 


virtuous  generation  had  risen  up,  and  Wycherly'*  iln 
wit  was  no  lonsrer  the  fashion.  He  continued  toitr 
vith  his  difficulties  till  1715,  the  year  of  his  death.  E 
days  before  that  evrnt,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  a^^b 
married  to  a  young  woman  with  a  fortune  of  1500f. 
attractions  such  a  match  could  poaoess  for  the  bd 
difficult  to  imagine.  He  contrived  to  spend  a  fcoot 
of  her  money ;  but  repaid  her  on  his  dealh-bed  1 
judicious  advice,  *  not  to  take  an  old  man  for  beri 
husband.' 

In  1704  W\'cherly  published  a  volume  of  poet 
which  he  prefixed  an  engraving  from  his  picture  p 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  the  prime  of  life.  Below  this  p 
he  inserted  the  motto  '  Heu  Quantum  mutatus  so 
A  volume  of  poems,  and  *  moral  reflections/  which  t 
in  part  prepared  for  the  press,  was  publislied  posthua 
in  1728,  by  Major  Pack,  who  prefixed  a  very  sloren 
meagre  memoir  of  the  author.  Wycherl y's  poems  a 
fective  in  rhythm,  and  have  not  much  oi  what  is  pr 
called  feeling  in  them;  but  they  arc  not  unfriq 
characterized  by  his  vigorous  commou-$;ense.  Sobm 
*  moral  reflections'  are  terse  and  pointed. 

(Major  Pack's  Memoirs  of  JVUliam  Jf'yrh^rh, 
Dennis's  Letters;  Biosraphia  BritanJiica;  Leign ' 
biographical  notice  ot  Wycherly  in  Moxon's  e£tio 
the  review  of  the  notice  in  the  'Athenaeum.') 

WYCLIFFE  or  WICLIF  ctwo  of  the  most  oo 
among  about  twenty  variations  of  the  spe!ling\J 
DE,  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  133^ 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  was  a  ud 
the  parish  of  the  same  name,  situated  about  six  mile 
the  town  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  The  traditioD 
place  makes  him  to  have  been  a  relation  of  a  family 
name  of  Wycliff'e,  or  De  WyclifFe,  who  were  lords 
manor  and  patrons  of  the  re'ctoiy  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  year  160G,  when  the  property  passed  by  the 
riage  of  the  heiress  into  a  family  of  another  name, 
earliest  fact  that  is  known  respecting  Wycliff'e  is,  ll 
was  one  of  the  students  first  admitted  at  Queen's  C( 
Oxford,  which  was  founded  in  1340.  He  soon  be 
removed  to  Merton  College.  He  is  said  to  have  Sj 
himself  with  diligence  and  success  to  the  £:tudy  i 
civil,  the  canon,  and  even  the  common  law ;  but  tl 
partments  of  learning  in  which  he  acquired  the  gi 
distinction  were  scholastic  pliilosophy  and  di^niity. 
chronicler  Knighton,  who  on  every  occasion  evir.ci 
openly  expresses  the  keenest  avereion  to  Wychtfe*! 
trines  and  proceedings  admits  that  he  was  cstcenM 
most  eminent  theological  and  j)hi]o?opliical  doctor 
time,  and  that  in  the  employment  of  the  scholasti 
lectic  he  had  no  equal. 

Wyclifle's  first  publication,  as  commonlv  5*r.te* 
tract  entitled  *  The  Last  Ajre  of  the  Church,"  v.  huh 
ferred  from  internal  evidence  to  have  a]>poared  in 
It  has  been  lately  printed  for  the  fii^t  time  with  a  p 
and  notes  by  the  Rev.  James  Henthom  Todd,  D.D., '. 
Dublin,  1840,  from  the  only  known  MS.  in  the  Uni^ 
library,  Dublin,  in  which  shape  it  fills  thii-tecn  or  fo 
short  pages,  making  altogether  not  much  above  tw< 
dred  lines.  For  anything  that  tliis  performance  can 
the  reputation  of' Wycliff'e,  it  mischt  have  been  1 
oblivion;  it  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  worid 
come  to  an  end  with  the  then  current  ceiituiy.  grc 
principally  on  the  prophecies  attributed  to  the  Cali 
monk  Joachim  ^vho  Jived  in  the  twe'llli  tontur 
whose  own  calculation  was  that  the  end  of  the  p 
system  would  happen  in  12(5()\  and  on  a  cabbahslic 
putation  fmm  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
appears  to  be  the  writers  own.  lliese  dnaiiis  of  W 
seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  impression  l^it  by  the 
pestilence  which  desolated  Europe  in  l;i-4<.  '  Dr. 
however  has  ventured  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  th< 
can  with  perfect  certainty  be  assigned  to  Wycliff 
also  whether  the  passage  from  which  the  date  of  its 
lication  or  composition  has  been  inferred  is  conclu» 
to  that  matter.  (See  his  Preface,  pp.  xii.-xv.,  and 
p.  Ixxxi.*) 

It  is  affirmed  by  all  Wycliffc's  biographers  that  he  ' 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  writings  against  the 

*  In  the  note  here  refiTreil  to,  |ip-  Ixxix.  and  Ix&x..  |)r.  Todd.  wb<««r« 
n  vcn*  carcriil  and  ir.irncd  one.  nrnkvii  the  difficulty  tif  a  i^.nt  «hick  b 
riivsin^  ^rontrr  than  it  is,  hy  intdvencutlvHuiminu  that  iSr  tnet  mwI 
linvt!  btftMi  written  in  1330.  He  repeatedly  i*l«r«here  «praks  vt  liSt 
(kte.    (Sec  lip.  si.,  lir.,  &r.} 
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•r  IMX    Tl»«  Ami  n»j- 
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e.  in  tti' 
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I  mi    Ml 
,,|y  to 

.an,  4  li\Mi^^  *jt'  c^ri- 

1(1  have  liaii  i 

ibt*  \^f\\m]  t'inttt.     In  \hy 

h 

4 

I 


I  ■  '.-     Ill  i:^' 

bi  tb  !,  nho 

II   ft    111^  •  ritil]. 

'nl(f>Tt  Mti*  pirttnce  thut  Kih  r; 

t>  W3A  inf?npiM^itnt€tJ  by  u^iiK- 
i«ir  the  transaction  of  liiiainrsw, 

'  ■irnt  wjw  protuii- 
,tin  oiimct!  Jo! 
■      ■■''    "-''lied   itj.    ji.: 
kat,  ■  .ill   ivn.»  ff 

^  tlill.-     .,-,  :'iw  to  thi- 

t  Jl  w<L*  r lentil  70;  sind  in 

ni:ri.  .  Mf  .    :  i\L 

m  hi*  '  liftT  (i! 

A  dppiml  ttj  Home  in  tliis 

ui:^  m  i:ilij.     J I  irt  fujnerlJy  Ktftlrd,only  rt  few 

toe  ''p.  117  »  thut  Archlmhop' KU*|i  liiod  in  l.KJti, 


Hj,L-     IIU      ii>\lil,     ill       I,  in.'       JiLM,|(LLI      'H 

M   '  I  wa*k  reBtored.    InafjL'ad  there - 

4i::  .  , ,   .  .  1  n  f  }i  t^  M  i '  ^  -  <  ^^  ^  -  n  m  p  cnti  i  n  jr,  sji 
►  •.rsj^^f  *  it  Imd  V'rijhti^  irimtnccd  wht*n 

I  wa-v.  in  KMi7t  pnhliely  i  i  .    i    by  a  mnnk  ty 

jti  of  imrlijimcnt  that  the  kin^  ahrniid 
the  pope ;  a challtngt*  whK'!i,  as  is  stnted 
pc  UiiA^  he  piotiiptly  ansivrred.    IJia  rrply  to  the 
phiiled^  lYoni  a  MH.  in  the  LaTnUtlJi  libniry,  hy 
•ifp  pC  Dr.  John  WkliC  P^pem  and   Hecordi, 
it  w  in   Lalin,   being  i.»nlitled   *  Determinatio 
T   Johannis  WyulyiT  de  Dominio  contra 
:  :^  nnd  in  it  th<!  nuthc^r  calls  hiiDMcdt'  the 
■"    p^cu/iaris  rf^is  clcj'icui).    He  pro- 
le ***nd  obpdient  bott  of  the  Roman 
.  i  luscjrt  nothing;  injniioua  to  the  said 
I  del  reiiionably  Qlii^nd  piotm  eara, 
i  ^  NTiit  at  Iloinr  was  certainly  depending, 
'  of  Fillimibiun  for  Umt  nf  Lnttctir*' 
«■,  1)^1 1  in  f  liL*  ar^bdefttHvnry  of  Bnckn, 
vaitic*  hnt  waj*  reconnnended  to  him  tiy 
In  1,172,  hnvinif  takt^n  Imdtsrree  of 
.  Or*  Van^han  (/>/5'?  ftmi  fJfn* 
■1  vols,  Hvo.,  Lon.,  Ifl28,  voL  i., 
*  Mr.  Le  Ban*  devaled  to 
The  matter  is  moT<*  Ror- 

K,  .,  .. .  .^    —     .T>  that    *  h^  now  publicly 
nily  and  rrad  li-ctiire^  ia  it/     This  *he  did,* 
I'll,  *  w  it  h  V  <jrj*  i: re  ii  t  a  pp  laii  se.  liav  j  n^  sn  c  h  an 
III  the  tehi>Ld»  that  whatewr  he  said  waa  re- 
[  ii»  Rn  oittcliv.     Tn  thf^se  kctures  he  freqnently  took 
the  coiTuptionr*  of  tin*  btx^ng  frians,  which  at 
lid  in  ft>  »ott  anil  ^ditlc  mnnaer,  until,  finding  that 
ling'  their  iibin*ei  wn*  what  wiw  acceptable  to  bis 
llD  pfocoedetl   to  deal  mora  plainly  and  openJy 
-•    Some  of  hi*  treat lEcA  i hat  s^iirvjvt*  were  pro- 
lalK^ul  thi-i  finKs  bnt  there  ii  no  pL>*itivo  ^^vi* 

I  Affect. 

zi  in  his  lii'itory  ttiai  is  ascertained  i»  hh 
in  July,  137 1»  aa  on^  of  the  m<:mbcrt  nf  a 


^eoIof(i> 


n  ■ 

;»ce   tit'  thu  mnmtiiy  oi    JauU  !■  • 

u*  putron,     Liiwiji  tliin!t«  it  |^l 
ckiJV'  iwA  J..dt  Oxfor*!,  ar  at  leant  uhh  ;il»  i^y*  id  i^utt^^f- 


wndb  ibniu-y  the*  vnr-fttion*      *  H**fr/  b*»  mty*,  *  rt*  it  J 


;p* 
■  •1 


IMI I  \-     (J'U     .^1 1 1^1  JiLi|  *..       \t\\t     nu 

'  hijn:li,   aijd    of   a  wntii   i'vm 
;    There  arc  Aibtnit  3Ut»  af  In.. 


inon*  nt'iU  f\tant» 


h 


In    ^TiVlik    bis    ^flihtni'ld:;    wrv 


prond  wotIl!  i>r  Uomc*  an  J  Ihu  vd   nl 

i'lipper*  and    liurs.L'-kL'rvej**'   (ent*pnr**'H;,     'iljc    con^c- 

fpicnep  vtn»*  that  in  a  ccinvtjcalinn  of  the  olf  rcy,  tield  nn 

'         1  (jf  Ftrb ma ry J   1377.  a  ciution  nan  din  ■  ^    '   '     *  <• 

inr  bm  app^^rtmncc  at  St.  l*anl*  on  the 
-'..Mur  tunnNu  to  arwicr  the  eharjye  of  liokiini^  v 
m^  et'r*ain  ht^rvtkcal  or  erroni^o^t?!  docliincj*.  - 

pcara  cli^arly  to  hv  miritnken  in  M'rn-,oviii..i'  n  _  _.  .^.-.n 
happt*net!    iTj   !378,      Wychtft?  ^'Il  an  th*' 

appointed  iUiy^  accompanied   li}  ,  it,  duke  of 

LAn*^iutL*rt  and  tbp  I.ord  Henry  Pci-vy,  euri  inatiibal ;  a 
violent  aliereabon  inunetlialely»Vi'0>4«^  between  the^e  mihle- 
mctt  anil  Courtney,  biuhop  of  Londofs ;  th«  crord,  ^ihi'.h 
was  veT)'*  iG:reat,  brokis  out  into  a  tumult;  and  th*i  ir>ult 
wan,  that  Ui«  eonit  lon^-e  without  having  dnne  anvUiin;r, 
The  mob  Ji^em*  on  ibis  oecasioti  to  have  sided  ^viih  Ibcir 
bislwp  a  £^0  in  at  Gannt  ami  WychffiN 

A  storv  told  by  Dr.  ^■a^E^han  abonl  a  refi'ieitce  made 
to  Wyclifre  by  the  t^nst  parlianienl  of  Ilich^'^l  M  which 
met  in  Oetober,  1377,  on  tbt,*  s abject  of  k*(  the 

kinnjdom  to  retain  it m  lrca*ittre,  A\hen  req-  ^  own 

dft^fence,  altho»i|?h  deraanded  by  tlic  pope,  and  about  & 
vindieation  of  that  riL-ht  wtucii  be  Ineieupon  drew  up, 
appears  to  he  in  J  -uppartM,    It  re»t»»,  we  bKUeTii, 

on  no  better  antli  that  of  Fox  s  "  Actn  and  Monu- 

ments,' WyehfltMiiuy  have  drawn  up  *ome  i-nch  paper; 
bivl  probabJy  not  in  answer  to  an  appbcatinn  from  Ihe  par^ 
liament*      fte  thi*  however  M  U  may,  t;  '    n 

tie;ainsl  him  for  hi*  erroni  of  doetriiie  wast  >  1 

in  B  more  formidable  «hapr»  On  tbt' "22iMJ  ^Z  --j.^i,  i^JT 
(not  the  nth  of  June,  aa  Mt.  he  Baa  ti^anfllatej*  *  5^1.  t_'ft- 
lenda*  Junii'l,  a  ludl  wa?*  addrcM.cd  by  Pnpe  ttre|fm"y  to 
the  arelibihbop  of  t.'anterlmry  and  the  Lufthop  of  London, 
diiectioi^  tbem  to  bummon  Wycliffe  betbre  Ibetn,  and 
otheri  dated  the  mxnc  dr^y  in  'ihc  kinfir*  reqneatjng:  bin 
favnnr  and  »*»i stance  m  the  mailer,  and  to  llie  irnivt*r<^ity 
of  Oxford,  dewrini?  thvmio  withdraw  their  pfoh  u 

the  ac^eiixed  theolotcian.     Before  the  bulU  re, 
land,  which  they  do  not  appear  In  liave^^  vent* 

ber.   Kins:  Edv?ard  w;ui  dead  ;    but   Arc!  uibuy 

i?i*ned  tii  '  te  about  the  end  ofDceeujl.  i  i-i  Wychffi* 

to  prr: .  !f  in  the  ehoreh  of  St.  Paul's  London,  on 

the  3iJu.  L_-..,;  nlay  from  that  date,     Thts  aeeountji  that 
have  ennie  tlovvn  to  n«  are  very  imperfect  aitd  obscure  ;   it 
I  appears  that  Wyclitre  dnl  corne,  or  wfw  bmnfflit^  early  m 
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the  following  year,  1378,  before  a  s^noJ  asecmbled,  not  in 
St.  PauVs,  but  in  the  archbishop's  chapel  at  I^mbeth. 
Tliis  new  attempt  to  put  down  the  reformer  however  was 
not  more  successful  than  the  fonner ;  the  Londoners  now, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  chronicler  Walsingham,  upon 
whom  we  are  principally  dependent  for  our  information  as 
to  what  took  place,  showed  themselves  disposed  to  take 
part  with  Wycliffe,  and,  breaking  into  the  chapel,  threw 
the  syTiod  into  consternation ;  and  the  safety  of  the  pri- 
soner was  secured  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifford 
with  a  message  from  the  king  s  mother  positively  prohibit- 
ing them  from  proceeding  with  the  cause.  He  was  let  off 
with  a  simple  admonition  to  abstain  from  repeating  the 
objectionable  propositions,  that  the  laity  might  not  be 
made  to  stumble  by  his  pei-versions ;  an  injunction  which, 
says  Walsingham,  he  treated  with  contempt,  persisting  in 
scattering  about  conclusions  still  more  pernicious. 

The  circumstance  however  that  finally  and  effectually 
saved  Wycliffe  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  schism 
of  the  West  by  the  election  of  the  two  popes  on  the  death 
of  Gregory  XI.  in  this  same  year  1378.  This  division  and 
dissension  of  the  Roman  world  so  enfeebled  the  papal 
lK)wer  in  England  and  everywhere  else,  as  to  leave  it  for 
the  present  very  little  of  either  strength  or  disposition  to 
proceed  to  extremities  against  its  enemies  where  it  was 
possible  to  take  another  course.  Wycliffe  accordingly 
appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  some  years 
preaching  and  writing  as  he  chose  without  further  dis- 
turbance. In  the  beginning  of  1379  he  was  seized  while 
at  Oxford  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  however  he 
recovered.  Soon  after  he  got  well  he  is  supposed  to  have 
published  his  tract  entitled  'De  Papa  llomano,'  or  *Schis- 
ma  Pause,'  still  preserved  in  MS.,  in  which  he  called 
upon  all  kings  throughout  Christendom  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity sent  them  bv  providence  of  bringing  down  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Komisli  dominion,  seeing  that  Christ 
had  cloven  the  head  ol"  Antichrist  and  made  the  two  parts 
fight  against  each  other.  Tliis  was  followed  by  other 
writings,  both  in  I-Atin  and  English,  of  which  by  far  the 
most  important  was  his  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  being,  it  is  commonly  believed,  the  first 
complete  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  ap- 
peared. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  great  work  was 
finished,  and  several  transcripts  of  the  whole  made  and 
dispersed,  some  years  before  the  death  of  Wycliffe  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  not  all  executed  by  himself,  although 
it  may  have  all  undergone  his  revisal. 

Some  odium  seems  to  have  been  brought  upon  Wycliffe 
and  his  novel  opinions  by  the  great  outbreak  of  the  Com- 
mons, Watt  Tyler's  insuriection,  in  1381,  which  it  was 
natural  enough  for  the  fiiends  of  the  established  religion 
to  affect  to  refer,  in  nart  at  least,  to  the  destruction  ol^old 
convictions  and  of  all  reverence  for  authority,  which  he 
and  his  followei-s  had  laboured  to  produce.  For  Wycliffe, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  while  he  himself  remained  stationary  at 
Lutterworth  or  Oxford,  preaching  or  lecturing  there,  had 
numbei-s  of  disciples  whom,  under  the  name  of  *  poor 
priests,'  he  kept  itineratinj?  over  the  countiy,  in  imitation, 
apparently,  of  the  same  effective  system  for  acting  upon 
the  great'  body  of  the  population  of  which  the  mendicant 
orders  of  monks  had  already  set  the  example.  There  can 
be  no  dimbt  that  his  opinions  were  thus  very  generally  dis- 
seminated and  adopted.  He  now  besides  took  what  was 
con>idcred  the  boldest  step  upon  which  he  had  yet  ven- 
tured, by  attackinu:  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
This  he  did,  accordini^  to  Anthony  Wood,  in  a  coni-se  of 
divinity  lectures  which  he  read  in  the  summer  of  1381  at 
Oxford.  An  assembly  of  twelve  doctors,  summoned  by 
the  chancellor,  unanimously  condemned  his  conclusions, 
and  denounced  imprisoiunent  and  excommunication  as  the 
])unishments  of  whoever  should  maintain  them.  Some 
months  after,  in  May,  1;JS2,  a  synod  of  divines  and  doctors 
of  law,  assembled  at  the  pnory  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  summons  of  his  old  enemy  Courtney,  recently 
translated  from  the  see  of  London  to' Canterbury,  having 
declared  ten  opinions  which  were  stated  to  have  l)een  lately 
publicly  i)reached  among  the  nobles  and  commons  of  the 
realm  heretical,  and  other  fourteen  erroneoiiii,  instructions 
were  immediately  despatched  to  the  !)ishops  of  Ix)ndon  and 
Lincoln,  enjoining  them  to  take  the  most  rigorous  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  said  doctrines ;  and  upon  that 
letters  mandatory  were  forthwith  issued  by  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  charging  all  ecclesiastical  flincUonaries  throughout 


the  arclideaconry  of  Leicester,  within  whidi  i\\t  t 
Lutterworth  is  situated,  with  the  execution  of  it 
Soon  after  also  a  petition  to  the  crown  by  the  lordi 
in  parliament  was  answered  by  a  royal  ordinance,  i 
ing  the  sheriffii  of  counties  to  arrest  all  preachen 
and  detain  them  in  prison  till  they  should  make  a 
to  the  church.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  althoc 
of  Wycliffe*s  followers  were  apprehended  and  ] 
against  under  the  powers  thus  granted  to  or  aai 
the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  authorities,  he  h 
mained  for  a  considerable  time  unmolested.  Hi 
named,  among  several  other  persons  notoriously 
of  heresy,  in  an  order  issued  by  the  sjiood  at 
Fiiars  to  the  chancellor  of  Oxford.  It  is  suppote 
protection  of  tlie  duke  of  I.ancaster,  which,  aM 
openly  avowed,  was  probabl;^  as  notoriously  tui 
his  heresy,  deterred  his  enemies  from  touching  I 
having  in  November,  VMl,  instead  of  appnli 
king  from  the  sentence  which  had  imposed  lili 
him,  as  he  declared  at  the  time  he  would  do,  ai 
long  statement  of  his  case,  under  the  title  of  a '  C 
to  the  king  and  parliament,  in  which  he  both  rci 
very  vehement  terms  his  general  abuse  of  the  c 
the  cler|2:y,  and  avowed  his  continued  disbelief  o 
trine  of  the  real  presence,  which  he  affirmed  f 
brought  up  by  cursed  hvpocrites,  and  heretics,  ar 
priests,  unkenning  in  'God's  law ' — he  was  in 
summoned  before  the  convocation  of  the  clergy 
at  Oxford  to  answer  for  these  opinions.  It  is  sa; 
old  friend  Lancaster,  who  had  stood  by  him  so  1 
assailed  merely  the  constitution  of  the  hierarch 
temporalities  of  the  church,  declined  to  so  along 
now,  when  he  had  begun  openly  to  attack  the  con 
ceived  faith  on  the  most  sacred  points  of  dcct: 
after  advising  him  to  retract,  or  at  least  to  keep 
ments  to  himself,  openly  withdrew  his  proTecti 
contemporary  accounts  however  of  this  matter 
indistinct  and  unsatisfactoiy.  All  tliat  is  certa 
Wycliffe  appeared  before  the  convocation,  and  ea 
written  confessions  or  defences,  the  one  in  Kni 
other  in  Latin,  in  which  he  explained  his  opinio 
question  of  transubstantiation,  not  apparently  « 
considerable  anxiety  to  give  them  as  little  of  the 
deviation  from  the  common  faith  as  possible.  The 
given  by  his  enemy  Knighton  is,  that  *  he  laid  a 
audacious  bearinc:,'  put  on  the  breastplate  of  do" 
tempted  to  disclaim  his  extravagant  and  fantastic 
and  protested  that  the  follies  he  was  called  upon  tc 
for  were  basely  and  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  them 
ingenuity  of  fiis  enemies.'  The  two  confessiona 
tirely  different.  His  apologist  and  admirer,  Mr. 
describes  the  one  in  English  as  *  a  concise  and  \\ 

fierspicuous  document ;'  the  Latin  one,  which  isvei 
onger,  is  also,  he  admits,  •  veiy  much  more  dcfe 
simplicity.*  In  both  Wycliffe  acknowledges  that  \Y 
mental  bread  is  reallvand  truly  the  bodyof  Chiist; 
does  not,  he  says,  afllirm  it  to  be  the  body  of  Chri 
tially,  substantially,  corporeally,  or  identi Jally.  *T 
the  Latin  Confession),  continues  ^Ir.  Le  Bas,  'he  pi 
into  a  perfect  jungle  of  argumentation,  in  ^\hicn 
myst^lf  unable  to  see  my  own  way,  and  thronsrh 
thereibre  will  not  attempt  to  conduct  the  leadc 
result  appears  to  have  been  that  no  sentence  was  pre 
by  the  convocation,  but  that  soon  after  letters 
tained  from  the  king  by  which  Wycliffe  was  debai 
teaching  any  longer  in  theUnivei>ity.  Tlus  at  le 
version  of  the  stoiy  adopted  by  his  latest  biogrtj 
Vaughan  and  Mr.  Le  Bas :  the'  succession  of  evei 
tailed  by  Lewis  is  altogether  different ;  and  the  t 
if  they  are  recoverable,  are  onlv  to  be  i:»«t  at  1" 
laborious  and  careful  examination  of  oiijjinal  a 
and  documents  than  has  yet  been  instituted. 

Wycliffe  is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  remaint 
life  in  his  parish  of  Luttenvorth.  where  )K»wever 
was  more  active  than  ever.  Indeed  the  literary 
ances  which  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  I'.ave  ] 
after  this  date  make  an  amount  of  composition 
entirely  incredible  in  the  circumstances.  It  is  rel 
some  time  after  he  was  driven  from  the  Vniversit 
summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  the  cliarge  of  h 
Pope  Urban  VI. :  this  appeai-s  to  rest  on  nothi 
than  a  letter  of  Wycliffcs,  without  date,  addresM 
holiness,  published  by  Lewis  fVom  a  MS.  in  the  1 
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mi*  n'.Tt\    i-wTti-iTi 


*Au'  11.. 


T  r.fj  *ii 


.,1  V     MniljT.- 


f  ]ftt^-nT; 


But  acUuklly  lii:  !  pU( 


touts  irf  hi-t  life  : 


inmi  l^mln 


fe} 


1  tn 

I    the 

idliorfd  to  1ht?  viid  of  hi» 

ir*^,  jfht*  ilimpjirmrtl  f»f 

sgt.'^  Ill-  the   w  t)j>}rvp  of  imnsr^^j. ;  ptirjriitury 

_tlie'¥t!tl  in  to  the  InM  :  nnrl  whi^A  b  not  very 

,.,.JUnl  with  hi»  r  lui  of  the 

Ifpf  ti»  ArrticbrifctJ*.  -iin  in  Iht? 

;mJ  th«Dlo£ry  he  w*i*  a  %tronff  pre- 
nd  ..  ..^   uiriiLn.     On  tliB  Ktibject  of  chiiixh 
bt  b^?  was  an  independent  iwd  volunfjiry  of  the 
rrnr   di*v7nf)tirin :    oppnwd   to   episcopacy*  op- 
tu  tndowaientK  holding 
J  only  by  drnj*,  ftfidtbat 
•c  iu  tiu  lu^  fj4iA^ibk*  II  churtjK  to  liiaist>lf. 
:  nc'i>  fit  thma   opialons  his  eameatnr*.s 
5!y  of  nb  logic  ttro  faf  mor** 
Uii  ;^iDn  he  leaves  c>f  noliilJly  of 

tvtU  ur  if  I  ii  r  1 1  r  I ►.]  u  1  c  rt  T  «*  Rnd  reflectiTi ^  mind .  Nor 
I  ilyb  wiy  Emf  f*t  f*r  othct  ntJfRction,  except  its  oe- 
hi  <i»^*>^»*^  . -^  v^ehemctiCL'.  Of  lits  writings,  the  fullejit 
IP  been  attemptpd  is  thai  givei!  by  Dr. 

ht  .  >  ,.  pp.  414-431 },  v?hich  is  copied  by  Mr. 
i  (pp*  *i39'45C^/.  Bui  upon  Uiis  «t3bj*?ci  ibe  readier 
^00  whit  b  ffiid  by  Dr*  Todd  in  the  prefaee  to  "^  The 
■~  Mf  tlu»  Church,'  sukI  ulsd  in  the  preface  to  hh 
'An  Apo^»L*y  for  liOll&pd  Doctnnctt  attributed 
'rti  ft  MS.  in  the  libmiy  of  Trimly 
•  V  Camdt'H  Society,  4to„  London^ 
V.  ritinesyor  Eijpppsed  writing, 

I   of  IiU    tranilation   of    the 

IV,  tmly  UiL'  ivi  V.   restampot  kin  been  printc^c!; 
tlii  bjoFmpbcr,  the  IXt^y.  John  Lewis,  mtniatcr  of 
•fallolua.  In  17:<»  -  -—  ^-  ^*f-     >"  '^l^5  1''^ 
tf  tlie  Rev,  II 
S  ■04  liielyr  f' 

IIipAC4fo^  Lwnd*,  JH-a.     •iiif  pyblit-;  aajTB  Mr. 

I.  !o  Iht?  pnfticc  to  hi*  ♦Liff  of  Wiclif,*  *  vtiII  be  gra* 

Ifnivrmty  of  Oxfcrd  is  jibotd  to 

._  .    ^  of  lh€  Old  Tt:aUim«ut  i  and  that 


'>n«.     ll 


fopmi'-'tr  r^if^  ' 
tn  tiUtii'il,  wiih   *i 
I*  *tri«t«t.     Tbt*  Thrr 

fir.  ■'  ■  /.lOl't*  Ct    t  . 

tftit  A    »!.!'■ 

Huf^   iM'Mr  Ml  '     =  ■  i '  : 

it,  ifithjn  Ihr  r|.>,' 

an*  piiprr-  aii.-i  i ... .,  m,,..  -  .■..  i ,,,  ■■.   ^-n>  »-1i  > 
nomJ  appt'umnrt'   (»f  Wvrumbw   h   lliivl    * 
m  Fii  !*  c:  t  1  i  I  w  n ,     T  bfj  c  1 1  u  f  tr  h  i>.  :  i   fi :  i .    i  k  i  T 
thirtepnth  txnitury,  with  ft  I 
feet  hi^h,  of  Ut<*f'dat*?*    Tti^ 
injr  lu  the  Briton*. i* by  MoTtimtf.     liu 
vttloedal  140/,  p^rannttm.    The  town 
i*  m  I  ppoi  t  rd  iin  t  h i  f f )  ♦  frn 
worship  fm  Biiptist%,   ii: 

'  «r-»rbDol  In  of  tiiiUt'iJi  h 
.1  by  an  <^m1ownu*iit,  infi-i 
ll.  In  IHill  llvp  mtmber' 
<nn\  bi.'yond  the  liiuiln  of  1  ■ 
,..i.^  ,.,,u.  Thi*  limits  ol  th<^  invir.jt.,  . 
tlie  town.  By  Oh-  Ui*form  Act  tbti  pn. 
wa«  mfid**  coHpxtensive  with  the  pari:-.  . 
an  ttgriciiiltoml  tU^triol  of  iit>otji  4CMi  ft<^rrji,  with  a 
lion  amounting:  in  1831  to  973  persons.  Th**  rigl 
voting  before  this  period  was  in  tlie  mayor.  Ijftitifl^. 
burBf<!iifies  ;  I  ho  ^rtfjilettt  ntitnber  ol"  burgess  e*i  in  tJi«  pre 
cediiijj  thirty  yeara  had  not  exceeded  124;  ami  thire  Wrf 
not  b^en  a  uonlesttd  electicin  during  that  imu\ 
uuiiitier  of  prtrliaiiU'ntary  electoi^s  for  the  boroogb  wtt»' 
abpirt  4«)U  in  IH41L  'Hie  number  of  municipft!  btif^ffAc-^  in 
J 837  iv*Ls  236 »  The  governing  body  of  the  ecirfnimtion 
couiiatit  of  fovir  ©Idemien  and  12  eouricilior>^.  Th*!  itn^jni*' 
of  the  corporation  is  about  ■•<t*"^  nod  ariAfs  f 
duejs,  and  rcntu  and  lines,     'i  ;ml  item  f 

tttre  ifi  the  maicitrruisici"  fff  i;.  ji  polic»?. 

pftrij^h  and  |r  ii   cgiripri**^  iVi¥Mi  anr 

and  in  If^l  II     ,    ,  1^,    The  aiea  of  the*  oh 

Snrhaini^ntary  lanuuii^ti  u^i^s  VAl  ii^crei,  with  a  ptjjKdatiiTn  ( 
IH4  in  1811  ;  thai  (?1*  the  pfirir^h,  e^eto'>ivt*  of  th»'  old   b<] 
rtiugh»  waa  0260  t 
mm    Thehamh 

Loudwat.  !    T'>1 

Uial  oui' 

\ 


Ilia* 


popiila- 
riirhl   of 


Hof  |Jlai:!1- 
...:  ,  ,..,. ...  .     i:.   wan  naui.--   :  ^. 
honour  of  H.  \Vydk*r,  >^ho  hw  written  a  ^ 
the  genus  Bcrophultiria.     Wr^lcTta  it  rl;  f   li| 

po«eBftitig  a  calyx  with  thr 
o^atc-l»Ticcolat«^»  entire*  aeu  I 

tJio   fruit  ovate*  rather  didyiuijus  tiuwijijd    hy  l[u-  jlIjui 
etylopodium,  and  short  i^cjied  styjeji*   the  ojeficar^ii 
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somewhat  semit Crete  and  latlier  contracted  at  the  margins, 
famished  with  5  iililbrni  thickish  obtuse  ribs  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  the  furrows  between  these  ribs  furnished  with 
a  single  vitta ;  the  commissure  is  narrow  and  has  two  vittae ; 
and  the  vittae  very  narrow.  There  is  but  one  species  of 
this  genus,  which  is  a  native  cf  the  West  Indies  at  Puerto 
Rico,  where  it  is  cultivated  with  Musa  paradisiaca  and 
Lepidium  Virginicum.  It  is  a  smooth  plant,  with  a  terete 
branched  erect  stem  about  a  foot  high,  with  ternate  leaves, 
nmhifid  leaflets,  and  cuneated  lobes.  According  to  Koch, 
it  has  an  affinity  with  parsley  (^Petroselinum)  and  fennel 
( Fannie  id  um\  but  differs  from  them  in  the  petals  ending 
in  tapering  points.  The  rays  of  the  umbels  are  from  12  to 
14  in  number,  and  the  leaves  are  stiff.  It  is  called,  from 
the  place  where  it  grows,  JVydleria  Porioricensis, 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Amminea*^  or  Orlho- 
sperifio',  paiici jugate/*  contractcc  of  Koch.  To  this  tribe 
belong  the  most  important  genera  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
as  Cicuta.  Celery  (Apium),  Parsley  (Petroselinum),  Helo- 
sciadium,  Bishops-weed  (Ammi\ Caraway  {Caruni), Earth- 
nut  {^Duniuin),  Pimpinella,  Skirret  (Geuni),  and  Bupleu- 
runi. 

WYE.     [Kknt.] 

WYE.     [Skvern.] 

WYERMAN.     [Weykrman.] 

WYKEHAM,  WILLIAM,  or  \VILLIAM  DE  or  OF, 
was  born  at  Wykeham  or  Wickham  in  Hampshire,  in  the 
year  1324,  and,  as  his  biographer  Bishop  Lowth  has  shown, 
some  time  between  the  7th  of  July  and  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not  take 
his  name  from  his  native  village,  the  same  name  being 
borne  by  several  of  his  relations  living  in  his  own  day,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  born  there.  All  that  is  cer- 
tainly known  about  his  father  and  mother  is  that  their 
Christian  names  were  John  and  Sibyl :  if  his  father  bore 
the  name  of  Wykeham,  he  appears  to  have  also  passed  by 
that  of  Long  or  Longe,  and  to  have  had  an  elder  brother 
who  was  called  Henry  Aas.  His  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  both,  although  poor;  of  creditable  descent,  as  well  as 
of  reputable  character. 

He  was  put  to  school  at  Winchester,  not  by  his  father, 
who  had  not  the  means,  but  by  some  wealthy  patron,  who 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Wykeham  and  governor  of  Winchester 
Castle.  The  tradition  further  asserts  that,  after  leaving 
school,  he  became  secretary  to  Uvedale  ;  and  that  he  was 
secretary  to  the  constable  of  Winchester  Castle  is  stated  in 
a  written  account  compiled  in  his  own  time.  Afterwards 
he  is  said  to  have  been  recommended  by  Uvedale  to 
Edynu:ton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  then  by  those  two 
friends  to  have  been  made  known  to  King  Edward  III. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
studied  at  Oxfoixl,  as  has  been  affirmed  by  some  of  the 
later  writers  of  his  life.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  he  had 
not  had  a  univereity  education,  and  that  he  never  pre- 
tended to  any  skill  in  the  favourite  scholastic  learning  of 
his  B.o;e.  His  strength  lay  in  his  natural  genius,  in  his 
knowledge  of  mankmd  and  talent  for  business;  and  pro- 
bably the  only  art  or  science  he  had  much  cultivated  was 
architecture. 

He  is  said  in  an  antient  contemporary  account  to  have  been 
brought  to  court  when  he  was  no  moVe  than  three  or  four 
and  twenty,  which  would  be  about  the  year  1348  :  but  the 
earliest  office  which  there  is  the  evidence  of  records  for  his 
having  held  is  that  of  clerk  of  all  the  king's  works  in  his 
manors  of  Henle  and  Yethampbted,  his  patent  for  which  is 
dated  lOlh  of  May,  135U.  On  the  3t)th  of  October  in  the 
same  year  he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  works  at  the 
castle  and  in  the  park  of  Wincfsor.  It  is  affirmed  by  a  con- 
temporary writer  to  have  been  at  his  instigation  that  King 
Edward  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  great  part  of  Windsor 
Castle.  Wykeham  had  the  sole  superintendence  of  the 
work.  Queenborough  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Slieppy,  was 
also  built  under  his  direction. 

The  king  now  began  to  reward  him  bountifully.  He 
had  probably  taken  deacon's  orders  at  an  early  age  ;  Lowth 
finds  him  designated  *  clericus,'  or  clerk,  in  1352.  It  was 
not  however  till  the  5th  of  December,  1361,  that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  acolyte :  he  waa  ordained  sub- 
deacon  on  the  I2th  of  March,  1302,  and  priest  on  the  12th 
of  June  following.  Meanwhile  his  first  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, the  rectory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  kings  presentation  on  tlie  3Uth  of 


November,  1357.  On  the  Ist  of  March,  1353,  he  w*n«. 
sented  by  the  king  to  the  prebend  of  Flixton,  in  thecfandi 
of  Lichfield.  On  the  16th  of  April  followine  he  U  a 
grant  of  200/.  a  year  from  the  crown,  over  and  aborc  4 
his  former  appointments,  till  he  should  get  quiet  ponoia 
of  the  church  of  Pulham,  liis  induction  into  which  %mi 
had  been  opposed  by  the  court  of  Rome.  On  the  IflttTs 
July  in  the  same  year  he  was  appcnnted  cluef  wardea  ■! 
surveyor  of  the  king's  castles  of  Windsor,  Leeds,  DoTcr,Hi 
Hadlam,  and  of  the  manors  of  Old  and  New  Wiajfai^ 
Wichemer,  and  sundry  other  castles  and  manors,  withfti 
parks  belonging  to  them.  On  the  5th  of  May,  l3Bl^h 
received  the  kin^*s  grant  of  the  deanery  of  the  rojil  te 
chapel  or  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin-le-Giaul.  L» 
don.  In  October,  1360,  he  attended  upon  the  kiag  4 
Calais,  probably  in  quality  of  public  notary,  whea  fti 
treaty  of  Bretigny  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  oitfhs  tf 
Edward  and  King  John  of  France.  Numerous  idititiMrf 
preferments  in  the  church,  for  which  we  must  refSer  tkt 
reader  to  the  elaborate  detail  given  bv  Lowth,  wenbei^ 
upon  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years.  BtJbk, 
1363,  moreover  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  oktt  < 
warden  and  justiciary  of  the  king's  forests  on  this  aJs 
Trent.  On  the  14th  of  March,  13G4,  he  had  by  rml  paA 
an  assignment  of  twenty  shillings  a  day  out  in  the  o- 
chequer.  On  the  1 1th  of  May,  1364,  he  was  made  \Hfm 
of  the  privy  seal,  and  soon  alter  he  is  styled  seerctaijli 
tlie  king,  or  what  we  should  now  call  principal  seoefujot 
state.  In  May,  1365,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  kiUi* 
with  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  carl  of  Ann^ 
to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  the  king  of  Scotland  (DiTilll, 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in  1^46),  and  the  |» 
longing  of  the  truce  with  the  Scots.  And  not  long  iM 
this  he  is  designated,  in  a  paper  printed  in  the '  FQedcii,*«; 
of  the  privy  council  and  governor  of  the  c^reat  coundl.vki ' 
phrases  however  Lowth  supposes  do  not  express  tifla 
office,  but  only  the  great  influence  and  authority  which 
had  in  those  assemblies.  *  There  are  several  other 
ferments,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,'  adds  Lowth, '  i 
he  is  said  to  have  held ;  but  I  do  not  mention  them 
cause  the  authorities  produced  for  them  are  such  as  I 
not  entirely  depend  upon.  And,  as  to  his  eccli 
benefices  alrcauy  mentioned,  the  practice  of  exi  ,  ^ 
them  was  then  so  common  that  *tis  hard  to  determioe  p^ 
cisely  which  of  them  he  held  altogether  at  any  one  tin  ' 
There  is  extant  however  an  account  given  in  by  himfetfi 
occasion  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  V.  against  plunliti&; 
of  the  entire  number  and  value  of  his  church  benefioekW 
the  matter  stood  in  the  year  1366 ;  and  from  this  statemci^' 
in  which  Wykeham  calls  himself  *•  Sir  William  of  Wife^* 
ham,  clerk,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  secretaxr  w  M^ 
lord  the  illustrious  king  of  England,  and  keeper  of  niivii):' 
seal,  it  appears  that  the  total  produce  of  tiiosc  whiui  k 
had  held  w'hen  the  account  was  demanded  \vasS73/.  tii,%L 
and  of  those  of  which  he  remained  in  possession  vihcft  k 
was  ffiven  in,  842/. 

All  these  inferior  dignities  however  it  is  to  be  presoaal 
that  he  resigned  when,  upon  the  death  of  Wuliam  di 
Edyngdon,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1366,  he  was  ifflae- 
diatcly,  upon  the  king's  earnest  recommendation,  elected 
by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Winchester  to  succeed  him  m 
bishop  of  that  see.  He  was  not  consecrated  till  the  lOlh 
of  October  in  the  year  following:  but  this  delay,  till  aa 
adjustment  was  efi'ected  of  the  conflicting  pretension  of  tha 
royal  authority  and  the  court  of  Rome,  was  eyidently  occftr 
sioned,  as  Lowth  has  shown,  only  by  a  contention  betveeo 
the  king  and  the  pope  as  to  which  of  tlicm  should  have 
the  largest  share  in  Wvkeham's  promotion.  Meanwhite 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  lord  high  chaocelhv  d 
England ;  he  was  confumed  in  that  office  on  the  ITlh  oC 
September,  1367. 

lie  continued  chancellor  till  the  14th  of  March,  1371« 
when  he  delivered  back  to  the  kin^  both  the  great  wd 
the  privy  seals,  on  the  change  of  mniistry  made  in  oa» 

Eliance  with  a  petition  presented  shortly  before  by  tk 
lOixls  and  Commons,  complaining  of  the  mischiefs  which 
had  resulted  from  the  government  of  the  kingdom  havii| 
for  a  lon^  time  been  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  chuck 
and  praymg  that  secular  men  only  might  be  appointed  li 
the  principal  offices  both  in  the  king  s  courts  and  houw 
hold.  There  is  no  appearance  however  of  this  comphnt 
being  specially  directed  again  any  part  of  the  coodud  d 
the  bishop  of  \Yinchestcr»  who  assisted  at  the  ceicnoay  d 
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ff  d*?lklcahon»  oppreswon,  and  other  sorU  of  mis- 

to<!^t  whili':  he  had  been  in  office  manv  years  helbi-e 

M-'r^r  thr  pnvy  bcrI  und  lord  chmn cellar.     He  woa 

•■*\  ut*fort3  ft  coiumlH&ion  of  hibhops,  peers, 

'  h.  about  the  middle  of  Novemoen  wh«n 

nit  vv;i-  inst  hiro  upon  one  of  the  articles, 

|lp  at  8t  ,\  mere  irft^g^iilarily ;  and  upon  tins, 

^  '"'^  LiiPtt  then  prevaikd  at  court,  an  oi*der 

-lied  for  the  sequestration  of  tlic  revenues 

il  he  wa*  al  the  same  time  Jbrbidden, 

.  to  come  within  20  miles  of  the  con  it, 
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wh'u%  devoted  Jo  Uinca^iter ;   and  when,  &ooy 

Ihr  p,^tifian  of  the  Commons,  an  act  of  genera! 

f»ylhc  king,  in  consideration  of  it«  l>elng 
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f  the  tune,  may  hv  taken  as  the  best  atte*- 

t. ..  .^'   ..r.  1 3  j(j|  jg^  jj^tj  integri  ty .   His  brethren 

■ambled  in  convocation  now  lo<ik 

/eal ;  and*  wht^thpr  in  eons4et|uen<;e 

'  lona  on  the  subject  to  the  kin^,  or 
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iign  itgaimLt  httn,  and  on  the  IBth  of  June 
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havL*  amoitnted  to  10,00U  mark^. 
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imli.  und  to  have  invohcti  nil   who  hnii  ih'+i*  ei  i 

pfociiiioifj^  (hinn  in  the  i^Toih  uf  treasfon,  I'pon  thi 

qf  GJonees^ter   and   hi»i  tVicnd^i  raijtrd  »tj  ntniy  ot  -H>,UH) 

men,     Ha\nij|^  encamped  before  Londoo,  Mir«v  pr-nt  n  dfl* 

nutation,  of  which  the  bivhop  of  Wlin  ' 

her,  to  the  kifij?;   tile  deputies  were 

aod  retii  "     '    '  ^*^'   '^    •-      !  s  fur  an  u 

in  live  tn  leea  whirl 

the  king  -      -  -  -     -'  ■  '  iirc>  iindii 

minion,  t lie  Duke  of  IreJnnd,  was  en^s  ! 

of  Derby  and  ft  part  of  thf*  army  of  1  hi 
at  Radcott  Bridge  in  Oxfordshire^  and  entiiriy  dtlVnInt 
Ttiw  blow  eutnpelled  Richard  to  yield  lor  the  pre?"  ft. 
But  in  May,  l\iH%  anolhcr  revolution  in  the  jjoveniniri.t 
was  effected  by  the  king  suddenly  deelaring  himielf  U\  f  r 
of  a^'c,  i*nd  lemovinjr  thfl  Duke  of  Oloucester  and  hi* 
friends  from  the  eouneil-boartl.  He  did  not  bywever  dis- 
pense with  the  «erviee«  of  the  bishop  of  Winchr  *  '  *; 
on  the  coI^trE^y^  forced  liim  a^n  to  accept  the 
Wykehani  remained  chancellor  tili  the  27th  of  &i  ,.  . .;.,  ,  ; , 
139L  when  he  relircd  from  office^  Gloucester  havuijir  by 
thia  time  been  ie*toi ed  to  his  place  m  the  council,  and  afl 
parties  having  been  for  tha  pre-sent  aa^ain  reeoticiJed,  in  a 
prreat  measure,  it  \&  prol>ablc,  lhrou|:;h  the  bi^htip^w  media- 
tion, FVom  this*  date  Wykeham  appe,ir%  lo  have  taken 
Jittk  Of  no  share  in  puhhe  atfaira.  In  IHifJ^  when  tho 
Dnk^  of  niouce^ter  was  put  to  deatli,  and  asevcral  of  Hmm^ 
whp  had  joined  liim  in  lakitig  arm*  in  lUHfi  uert-  atlsiu'  f 
for  thai  tre-aaon,  the  hii^^hopof  Wincheiiter  and  othem  vv('it% 
at  tJic  intercession  of  the  Coumjon*^^  dcclaied  by  Ihe  kinc 
from  the  throne  in  parliament  not  to  have  hern  miphcutpu 
J  n  w  hat  t  h  ti  r  fe  1 1  ow  -  com  m  i  w^i  o  ne  iti  bad  d  o  ue .  Wy  k » 1 1  ani 
wa*  pre«enl  in  the  parliament  held  3Uth  September,  13011, 
when  Richard  was  uepoied,  and  al>to  in  the  ni>it  pdrhanient 
of  H<inry  IV,^  summoned  a  few  daya  aftcT;  l)ut  tin;*  wn» 
the  la*t  which  he  attended.  He  eontinncd  however  in  tho 
active  discharge  of  hi*  episcopal  dntiea  for  two  or  three 
years  longer,  and  was  alile  to  Iranaact  hojirni^stii  till  within 
ibur  dayaof  tiis  death,  which  took  place  at  Simih  WaJlluim, 
about  ng^i  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  tht  *J7th 
of  Seplumber,  1404, 

(Lih\  by  Robert  Lowth,  D,D.,  2Bd  cdilinn,  8vo,«  Lon- 
don, 175-1 ) 

WYMONDHAM     [NoitFuLK.] 

WYNANTO.  JOHiUVf,  one  of  the  be^it  of  Uie  Dnteli 
liWldi*cape-Dainterti,  waa  born  al  Haavk^m  about  the  ye*r 
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IGOO.  Little  is  known  about  him ;  he  is  not  mentioned  by 
Iloiibraken ;  and  Van  Gool,  who  notices  this  omission  of 
Houbraken,  lived  at  too  late  a  period  to  be  enabled  to 
Icam  any  facts  of  his  life.  Wynants  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  master  of  Wouvverman,  to  whom  some  of  his 
pictures  have  been  attributed.  He  was  fond  of  amuse- 
ment, and  idled  much  of  his  time  in  parties  of  pleasure, 
and  his  pictures  are  accordingly  few  in  number.  He  gene- 
rally pamted  small  pictures,  coloured  with  great  transpa- 
rency :  the  figures  and  cattle  in  them  are  not  painted  by 
himself;  a  fact,  says  D'Argenville,  which  Wynants  endea- 
voured to  keep  a  secret.  These  parts  of  his  pictures  were 
painted  by  several  masters, — by  Van  Thulden,  Ostade, 
\Vouvverman,  Lingelbach,  and  A.  Vandevelde,  which  gives 
an  additional  value  to  his  works.  In  Pilkington's  Dic- 
tionary, and  some  other  books,  1670  is  given  as  the  date  of 
Wynants'  death,  but  there  is  a  picture  in  the  gallery  of 
Schleissheim  by  him,  dated  1673 :  his  name  also  is  written 
in  the  paint ers'-company's  l)ook  of  Haarlem  for  tho  year 
1677.  (D'Arjjenville,  Vies  des  Pcintres ;  Dillis,  Gemdlde 
zu  Schleisshenn.) 

WYNDHAM,  SIR  WILLIAM,  the  third  baronet  of  that 
name,  distinguished  in  the  parliaments  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  first  two  Georges,  was  born  in  1687.  He  was  of  an 
antient  family  in  Somersetshire,  and  succeeded  at  an  early 
age  to  his  title  and  estate.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Chiist  Church,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  travelled  for 
some  time  abroad.  On  his  return  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent his  native  county  in  parliament,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.  He  thus  entered  upon 
public  life  with  great  advantages,  which  his  abilities  well 
supported.  He  associated  himself  with  the  Tory  party,  and, 
fascinated  by  the  talents  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  he  jomed  in 
the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  politics  of  that  nobleman. 
When  the  Tory  ministry  was  formed  under  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke  in  1710,  Wyndham  was  made  master  of  the 
buckhounds,  and  on  the  18th  June,  1711,  was  appointed 
sccretary-at-war.  In  August,  1713,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  November 
was  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  In  the  dissensions  between 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  he  sided  with  the  latter,  and  was 
entirely  in  his  confidence.  When  the  lord  high  treasurer 
was  disgraced,  Lord  Bolingbroke  wished  to  have  the  trea- 
sury put  in  commission,  and  proposed  Wyndham  as  one  of 
the  five  commissioners;  but tnis arrangement  was  defeated 
by  the  sudden  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to 
the  vacant  office.  This  appointment,  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  queen,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Tory  party. 
The  suspicion  of  a  treasonable  coiTespondence  witn  the 
Preteiuk'r  had  attached  to  many  of  the  Tory  ministers,  and 
to  none  more  than  to  J^ord  Bolingbroke.  Wyndham  himself 
was  not  free  from  suspicion :  his  intimacy  with  Lonl  Boling- 
broke and  his  close  friendship  with  other  reputed  Jacobites 
havinu:  pointed  him  out  as  one  requiring  to  be  watched. 
He  was  returned  to  the  new  parliament  summoned  by 
Geoij^e  I.,  and  protested  in  such  strong  lansniage  against 
the  uroclamation  by  which  the  late  parliament  had  been 
t'i^solved,  that  he  was  only  saved  from  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  by  Sir  Robert' Walpole,  who  persuaded  the 
Tlou^e  of  Commons  to  spjire  him  with  a  reprimand  from 
tlio  SpLNiUer.  When  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender broke  out  in  171'),  intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
l)rivy  c'o\infil  that  Sir  W.  Wyndham  was  concerned  in  a 
piojtu'tod  nsinc:  in  Somersetshire:  his  father-in-law  the 
duke  of  Soinei-set  offered  to  he  responsible  for  hiui,  and 
di'sired  that  he  murhi  not  he  taken  into  custody;  but  the 
council  refu'^ed  to  leave  him  at  large,  and  sent  Colonel 
Haske  to  arrest  him.  Sir  W^illiam,  on  being  taken  at  his 
t)wn  house,  contrived  to  escape  under  pretence  of  making 
preparations  for  his  journey  to  London ;  and  a  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  offering  UKW/.  for  his  apprehen- 
sion. For  some  time  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  pur- 
sueis,  disguised  as  a  clergyman,  but  finding  that  he  had 
little  chance  of  escape,  he  surrenden*d  himself,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  any 
plot  whatever  in  favour  of  the  Pretender;  and,  whether  on 
account  of  his  innocence,  the  failure  of  evidence,  or  the 
influence  of  his  connections,  he  was  never  brouffht  to 
trial.  ^ 

He  was  henceforth  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  able  members  of  the  opposition.  He  opposed 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  on  almost  every  occasion.  The  most 
vehement  and  pcrha  Scst  speech  against  Walpole's 


Excise  scheme  was  delivered  by  him  in  1733.  C 
reported  speeches.,  that  in  favour  of  the  repeal  xA 
tennial  Act  in  1734  may  be  pronounced  the  mos) 
argumentative.  In  17&,  havinr  been  in  the  mil 
voted  against  the  address  on  the  Spanish  conv 
determined,  with  many  others,  to  secede  from  p 
In  expressing  this  resolution  he  applied  insuttio 
the  majority  of  the  House,  and  was  indebted,  for 
time,  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  judicious  fori>eam 
escape  from  commitment  to  the  Tower.  NotI 
have  been  more  absurdly  impolitic  than  the  ret 
the  opposition  from  all  furtner  contest  in  the 
Commons :  it  had  been  suggested  by  I^rd  Bi 
whose  counsels  were  often  iiiore  mischievous  l 
and  the  mistake  was  so  evident,  that  the  secei 
turned  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  session. 

The  influence  of  Wyndham  in  the  House  of 
was  proved  by  the  immediate  consequences  of  \ 
1740.  He  had  united  the  Tories  and  a  conMdera' 
Whigs  in  their  opposition  to  Sir  Rotiert  Walpo* 
death  this  union  was  dissolved — the  oppositic 
armed  of  half  its  power — and  for  some  time  t 
had  little  to  dread  either  from  the  eloauence  i 
bers  of  his  opponent**.  He  died  at  Wells  in  8oi 
July  17,  174(),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Wyndham,  who  afken^-ards  inheritetl  the  title 
Egremont  from  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Somen 
second  wife,  relict  of  William,  marquis  of  Bl 
left  no  issue. 

Sir  William  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
and  in  parliament  was  remarkable  tor  the  force  i 
his  eloquence.  The  character  of  his  orator}*  ha 
described  by  a  great  critic,  Mr.  Speaker  Onslo 
was  much  gfracc  and  dignity  in  his  person,  an 
in  his  si>eaking.  He  had  no  acquirements  q 
but  his  eloquence,  improved  by  use,  was  strons 
without  affectation,  arising  chiefly  from  his  eld 
priety,  and  argumentation;  in  tne  method  of' 
by  a  sort  of  induction  almost  peculiar  to  himsel 
force  beyond  any  man  1  ever  heard  in  public  de 
had  not  the  variety  of  wit  and  pleasant r}'  in  hi 
so  entertaining  in  Daniel  Pulteney  ;  but  there  v 
and  power  in  his  speaking  that  always  animat* 
and  his  hearers,  and,  with  the  decoration  of  hi 
which  was  indeed  very  ornamental,  product^l  no 
most  attentive,  respectful,  but  even  a  reverend 
whatever  he  spoke.' 

(Tindal,  Conthiunfioft  of  Rapin  ;  Cox'*.  }f''moi 
R.  TVafpoh:   Burnet's   Oirn  Ttmr:    Ctiandler's 
Collins,  Prcrnffr,  bv  Sir  Egerton  Brvdires.^ 

WYNTOUN,  ANDRKW,  a  ihymin:,'  annalt 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  ci-ntiiiT. 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Serfs  liu-h  (rl? 
jx)ch  Lomond  in  Scotland.  Nothine  has  iHHinli^o 
to  his  parentage  or  the  periods  of  his  birth  and  d* 
he  is  only  known  as  the  author  of  *  The  t> 
Cronykil  of  Scotland.'  a  xvork  of  con.MdcniMe  an? 
Scottish  histor}-,  durinir  the  interval  betvMvn  V 
mencement  of  "the  eleventh  and  that  of  the  littet 
tury.  It  is  valuable  also  as  a  specimen  of  the 
language  at  a  time  when  it  closely  resembled  the 
in  all  but  the  (iallici^sms  which  peivade  Cha' 
Gower,  and  before  it  had  taken  that  di>tinct  |' 
form  which  it  exhibits  in  the  Scottish  poets  of 
part  of  the  fifteenth,  and  of  the  sixteenth  centnn 
toun  seems  to  have  strongly  felt  tho  diftieuit)  un! 
all  rude  chroniclers  lie,  of  drawing:  a  line  of  del 
between  the  domestic  and  the  foreign.  The  w< 
vided  into  nine  books, 

'  In  hno'^uri'  of  thr  onln-*  nyno 
Orhil)  aniflyi.  thr  quhiU  d>vb}nr 
ScriptiiK  lnWyn,  oil  Ivk  u\* 
I  wyHi>il^|iiirtc  luiw  this  trrtii 
III  Nyiie  KiikiA  And  n  lurht  ma  ; 

And  tho  fvr«t  Hiikp  of  thi 
SaU  ln*i<'  fri  iIk>  br^rrnnyng 
Of  thei»»rlde.' 

Accordinirly  the  author  is  as  good  as  his  won 
ginning  at  the  creation,  he  passes  through  the  ei 
of  Scripture  history  to  the  mythological  period 
and  Rome,  mingling  the  sacred  and  profane  sir 
gether,  and  describing  l)oth  the  deluge  of  Scriptur 
calion's  flood.  The  early  and  completely  faoulc 
the  Scottish  annals  is  mixed  up  witli  these  widei| 
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Wallenstein,  31 
Waller,  Sir  William,  37 
WalliT,  Kflmuud,  3S 
Wullichia,  40 
Walliuirford,  40 
Wallis  [Valais] 
Wallia,  John,  41 
Wallis,  Samuel,  43 
Wallia  Island.  43 
Walmi'sleVf  Charkj'*,  43 
Waliiut-Trce,  43 
Walpolo.Sir  Kubi-rt,  45 
Walpole,  Horact',  48 
Walrus  [Si-als,  x\i.,  iG8] 
Walsall,  49 

Walsbam,  North  [Norfolk] 
Walsini^liam  [Norlblk] 
WaUin)(ham,  Thomas,  50 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  50 
Walter,  Johanu  Gottlieb,  51 
Waltham  Abbey  [Essex] 
Waltham,    hibhup's    [  bishop's 

Waliham] 
Waltham  Cross  [Hertfordshire] 
Walthamstow  [lilssex] 
Walther,  Christian,  51 
Walther,  Rudolph,  51 
Walther,  Balthabar,  51 
Walther,  Michael,  52 
Walther,  Geor^;  Christoph,  52 
Walther,  Christian.  52 
Walther,  Iloturich  Andreas,  52 
Walther,  Chrihtoph  T.,  52 
Waltheria,  53 

Walton,  Bryan  [ Polyglotts] 
Wahon,  Isaac,  53 
Waltou-oii-Thames  [Surrey] 
Waltz,  54 

Walworth,  Wm.  [Richard  II.] 
Wanderou  [Macacus] 
Wandswifrili  [Surrey] 
Wan)>;ara,  54 

Waiiley,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  54 
Wunley,  Humphicy,  54 
Waubdike  [Somersetshire] 
Wausleben,  Joliaim  Michael,  55 
Waiibtead  [Essex] 
Waniaj;e,  55 
Wai>eitiake,  5G 
Wapiti  [Deer.  viii..  .T)9j 
Wappin^f  [LondoijJ 
WaraHilin,  50 

WuiU-ck,  Piikiu  [IIe:iy  VII.] 
Warbcrg  [SwetlenJ 
Warblers,  5() 
Warburg,  61 
Warl)urton,  William,  61 
Ward.  Warden,  ti.t 
Ward,  Wardmote  '  Lon<loii,  xiv., 

117] 
Wanl.  Sftli,  63 
Waid,  John,  LL.D.,  (>3 
Wardi,  Couit  ot,  (i  I 
Ware  [lleitl■oMl^hirl•J 
Ware,  Sir  Jaiiieh,  04 
Wareh.im,  04 
Warehousing  Systom,  t*.') 
Wargfulin,  VvUr  \\  illiam,  65 
Warliam,  William,  Ofi 
Waring.  Edwanl,  0»i 
Warkworth  [Nortluimborlanjl] 
Warming  and  Ventilation,  67 
Warmiustcr  [Wiltshire J 
Warner,  Ferdinanuo,  7J 
Warner,  Richard,  7.' 
A\'arueria,  72 
Wari»ing,  72 
Warrant,  73 
Warranty.  73 
Warren,  75 
Warren,  Sir  Ptter,  75 
Warren,  Josi'ph.  75 
Warren.  S  r  J.  li.,  75 
Warring; oil,  7ii 
WajTtaw,  77 
Wajts.  78 
Warion,  Joseph,  78 
"Wartim,  Thmnas.  79 
Waiwick  [WarwiirkshireJ 
Wur^vick,  Guy,  Karl  of,  bO         | 
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Warwick,  Karls  of,  80-83 
Warwickshire.  83 
Washington,  97 
Washington,  George,  99 
Washita,  or  Ouash^ta  [Missis- 
sippi. River] 
Wasp,  104       . 
Wasselonne  [Rhin,  Bas] 
Waste,  105 

Waste  Land  [  Barren  Land] 
Wat  Tyler  [Richard  II.] 
Watch  [Horolog}'] 
Watch,  Repeating,  107 
Watch  and  Ward,  108 
Watchct  [Somersetshire] 
Watecoo,  109 

Watelet,  Claude  Henri,  109 
Water,  109 

Water  and  Watercourvei,  112 
Water-Colours.  113 
Water-Cress  [Sisymbrium! 
W^iter-Crow  f Water-Ouzel] 
Water-Gut  [Llvacea*] 
Water-Hen  [Rallidai,xix.,282] 
Water,  Holy,  113 
Water-Lily,  1 14 
Water-Meadows  [Irrigation] 
Water-Nut  [Trapa] 
Water-Oak  [Quercus] 
Water-Ouzel.  115 
Water-Plantain  [Alismacea] 
Water-Plants,  116 
Water-Kail  [Rallid»,  xix.,283] 
Watcr-Spaniel  [Spaniel] 
Water-Spout  [Spout,  Wa«er] 
Water-Wagtail  fWogtailsl 
Water-Wheels  [Hydraulics] 
Water-Work8,VVater-Pipes,  1 18 
Waterfalls,  126 
Waterford,  county,  126 
Waterford,  town,  129 
Watering,  130 

Watering  of  Land  [Irrigation] 
Waterland,  Daniel,  131 
Waterloo,  131 
Waterloo  Bridge  [London] 
Waterloo,  Autoni,  131 
Waterman,  132 
Waterpro -f  Clolh,  &c..  132 
W^atford  [Hertf.»rd.)iire] 
Watlin^ttm  [Ovfordhhiru] 
Watson,  Richard,  I).l).,  134 
Watson,  Roleir,  135 
Watt,  Robert,  M.D.,  135 
Watt,  Janu-s,  I'^fi 
Wattea'i,  Autoine,  1 13 
Wattoii  fNoilo'k] 
Walls,  Isaa.-,  113 
W.i\es  and  Tides,  145 
Wavelli'e,  i:)l 
Wavent'v  [Norfolk] 
Wax,  151 
Wax.  Sealin-,  152 
Wax-Ti.M-.  152 
Wav,  153 

Way.  Milky  [Milky  Way] 
Ways.  Kouiaii,  151 
\>  aywode,  15*) 
Wealdcn  Foiina;i«m,  155 
Wi-alih,   15'> 
Weanini;,  l.'iO 
Wi-ar  [Weu] 
Wear,  riv»*r  [Durham] 
W^eardale.  St.  John  [Diuham] 
Wearing  [Veering] 
W\'armouih  [Sunderland] 
Weasels,  150 
Weather,  109 
Weaver-Birds,  169 
Weaviiiij,  175 
Web  [Weaving:] 
Webbe,  Samuel,  182 
Weber,  (3arl  Maria  von,  183 
Webster,  John,  lS4 
Wedel,  Georg  Wolfgang,  184 
Wedge.  185 

\Vedgwood,  Josiah,  186 
Wednenbury  [StaiFurdsliire] 
Wednesday  [Week]        [shire] 
Weedou  Beck   [Northamptou- 
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Weeds,  187 
W^eek.  189 

Wei-nix,  Jan  Baptist,  190 
Weenix,  Jao,  190 
Weevil,  190 

Wehrgeld,  or  Wehre,  192 
Weidler,  Johann  Friedrkh,  192 
WeighingMochiue,  192 
Weight,  193 
Weightofthe  Air  [Air] 
WeightoftheEaxth,  193 
Weight  of  Observation,  195 
Weights  and  Measurei,  196 
Weimar,  207 

Weinbrcnner,  Friedrichi  207 
Weinmannia,  208 
Weir,  or  Wear,  208 
Weine,  Christian  Felix.  208 
W^eissembnrg  [Rliin  Bat] 
Weissenfelt,  209 
Weldon,  John,  209 
Welland  [Lincolnshire] 
Wellesley,  Mar^uew,  210 
Wellesley,  Province  fPenang] 
Wor  " 


^orthamp- 


W'elliugborough 
tonshire] 

Wellington  [Shropshire] 

Wellington  ^tmenctshire] 

Wellington  [Zealand,  New] 

Wells        [Artesian       Weill  ; 
Springs] 

Wrlls,  Mineral  [Water,  p.  Ill] 

Wells,  town,  212 

Wells,  Charles  William,  2 13 

WeUh   Language  aud  Litera- 
ture, 213 

Welshpool  [Montgomeryshire] 

Wflsted,  Leonard,  222 

Wem  [Shropshiiel 

W^en,'>22 

Wenceslius,  or  Wensel,  223 

Wen<lover  [Buckinghamshire] 

Wends  [Vvnds] 

Wenern,  Lake  [Sweden] 

Wenirsborg  [Sweden] 

Wenhick  [ShropshireJ 

Wenlock  Kdge  [Shropshire] 

Wenlock,  Much  [Buckingham- 
shire] 

Wensum  [Norfolk] 

Wentletrap,  224 

Went woith,  Thomas  [Straffonl] 

Weobly  [Herefordshire] 

Weri-gehl  [Wehrgeld] 

Weii'ja  [Moscow] 

Wirl,  Olaf  [Verelius,  Olaus] 

Werner,  Abraham  Gottloh,  225 

Weiiiii:erode,  district.  227 

WeinigcTode,  town,  227 

Werst.or  Verst,  227 

Wej-el.  or  Lower  Wesel,  227 

Wesfl,  Upper,  228 

AVesf r,  228 

Wesley,  John,  228 

Wesley,   Charles  and  Samuel, 
232 

Wessel,  John  (Wesselus),  233 

WeKseliiig,  Peter.  233 

West,  Giilwrt,  234 

West,  Benjamin,  234 

West  Brumwich  [Staffordshire] 

West  Indies,  237 

Westall,  Richard,  241 

Westbur)'  [Wiltshire] 

Westcruas  [Sweilen] 

Westeraaten,  Islands  of  [Trond* 
hieni] 

West.rham  [Kent] 

Wester;k  [Sweden] 

AVestern  Australia,  241 

Westerwald  [(Tfrmany] 

Wi'stmanlaiid  [.Swedeiij 

AVestmannia  [Swedinl 
Westmeath  [Menth,  West] 

Westminster,  243 
We<>tminster  Assembly,  245 
Westmoreland,  248 
Westphalia,  261 
Westphalia,  circle,  261 
Westpliolia,  kiugdum..  261 
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VOt.  XXVII. 
Wctlpkilia,  Phiasiaa 

262 
Westphalia,  Trcalj   af 

many'— Hitton'] 
Westport  rifaroj 
Weitray  [Orkuey  lalaab] 
Wcstrfnra,  t:Ci 
WetherLj  rVufkdiira] 
Weteteio,  John  J  anca,  M 
Wetter   Suada  Ikland^  Lnn 
Wettem,  Lalw  [SMrvdca] 
Wetalar,  263 
Wexford,  county,  26S 
Wexford,  town.  269 
Wezio  [Sweden] 
Wey  [Weigl.U  and  Mcmmi 
Wcyerman,  J.  Kn  271 
Weymouth      aud      ICelari 

Refpi,t27l 
Whale  Fishery  [ruhMisI 
Whales,  271 
Whalley  [Lancashire] 
Wharf,  2«Jb 

W^haHon,  Maiqnenof,  298 
WhaHon,  R.  v.  Urnrr,  iM 
Wharton,  Duke  ot,  199 
Wheat,  3U1 
Wheatear,  305 
Wheatley,  Fiancis,  307 
Wheel  i.iul  Axic.  307 
WheeUBird  [Night  Jsn,  » 

226] 
Wheel-Cufing.  .108 
Wheeler,    Sir     Geurge   [V 

Jattib] 
Wheelcia.  310 
Wheels.  310 
Wheels,  Teeth  of.  318 
Whetstone,  321 
Whey  [Cheese] 
Whichcote,  Benjamin,  3U 
WhiK.  322 
^Vhimhrel,  323 
Whin  rUIex] 
Whinchat,  324 
Whip-poor- Will.  324 
Whirlin((-Machine,  326 
WhirlpiK>l.  327 
Whirl wiud,  32d 
Whiskey,  331 
Whisperinip-PIaces,  331 
Whiston,  William.  331 
Whitaker,  Rev.  John,  33S 
Whitaker.  Rt-v.  T.  I)..  3W 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  334 
Whitby,  335 
Whitby,  Daniel,  335 
Whitchurch  rilamp-hiKj 
Whitchurch  [Siuopxlu  f':' 
White  Beam  Tree  :  l*yn«^ 
White     Cai.onN     [Heirai* 

tensian  Order] 
White   Lake,   or  Hirl^e  Qb 

1Ru>Hi.tn  Kiijpin*' 
lite  Lead  [Lta.i.'p  -in] 
White  M(iiiiitaiii>  [  Nev  UtM 

hhire] 
White  River  [MissisaiipiSH 
White  Sea.  :U6 
White  Swelling,  3.<7 
White    Thorn,     or    llsefta 

[Crativji^s] 
White,  Robert,  3>S 
While,  Gdberf.  3.W 
White,  Rev.  Josi  ph.  .TI9 
White,  Henry  Kuke.  340 
Whiteh.iit.  310 
WIntcfteld,  Rev.  Ck-ort,-c»  541 
Whiteha:i,  ;M3 
Whiteha\en  [Cumlierlaad} 
Whiteheail.  H.u.l.  343 
Whitehead.  W  illi.ini.  343 
WhilethruHt.  341 
Whitjfift,  34:» 
Whithorn  |W:g1o::»hirc] 
Whitinf(,  317 
Whitlow.  317 
Whitstahle  [Kent] 
Whitsuntide,  347 
Whitiiugtuu,  Kub-jft,  317 
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Wult,  Mi  ■* 

^^H 

mm!  J 

Wolf,  Iltinrui  ttMtt.  "in? 

^^H 

T\i,,..k„,„,  uaiiiuw,  44 'i 

^^1 

Will't|liL«:i,  441 
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^H 

B5!wiIS«,  374 

Wkw,  4ji 

VV«.»ilriiiti  VUI1  KM(rhi:iiiliAchj  613 
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■f  m    Wimvmt,  Hftint, 

WoHfim  fT^iiitp»*^u1 

^H 

\v.;     'V    ..^      - 

^^1 

•.J*.iin,3;r 

Wbf^r  Vmri»td,4fia 

\V                   MivUwil,  513 

^H 

ii**^     M..,'.^,  r^  1^21 

Wrri'  *,v  K  I -It  mill.  468 

Uv                -.ii 

^H 
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^H 
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U'l.liuhti^mUif  ^iU 

^^1 
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U' okiiu*  i  Ih 

'.VMCLJ                                             ^^1 

AtA.ImUA,   it/ 8 

VVpy>...ij    '^iruuntlitrkrj                                      ^^H 

kint,  d7» 

Wlfitrvi  Mjukig.  Ki3i»m«r,  Att- 

Wr<ui,  ^^i                                                      ^H 

l«ilt,  17^ 

tiimji,  47] 

VVtJ'I'iirigHjim  ^  m        ,     ^ 

VVrvti.  niiiniik^ti    :N^:t                       ^^^H 

iiini.  aro 

WlMpr,  Juw  WilJem  v.in,  471 

Wol * i-f^iiiiTi pt mi .  iilH 

WrMn,                                                      ^^H 

riUmm.  n.a,  ail 

Wintff ,  Prt ff  ffln.  4*'i                 , 

W«im*DfMt4n1 

VVri'ii                        r'><^«.'ifrl                  ^^1 

If  iiftia.  .181 

^H 

It^itij,  }ir^»&p^  :m4 

Wornbut      [Mjftmtuklm*    liv.. 

W  >                       nib'j^Kvi.iiirj                      ^^^H 

$ir€U.«»Urt»3^:f 

Wi                  v.47;i 

4ri4 1 

M  '              ...td.  ^stf                     ^^M 

^\'ittiAm«  ^b& 

W,                ,:473 

\Vtmi\,&in 

tK&^'I^                           ^H 

Wm-  ..        .  ir4 

Wuikl,  tr£  i  WwmI,  Aiithfliiy,  S20 

^H 

^!     '        't^SiB 

iViutwrthtif  fZilricli] 

Wood,  Julu!,  32*1 

W'                            i^Vnv]                  ^^M 

t>         ..-i              1 

Wiiit*ThcW[Rhlii,  IT.iut| 

Wood,  R^btfii,  S^l 

^H 

BiAJi,  *i'J.i 

IViutfuif^hsim,  Clil^dii^  47.* 

WtwUn,  T..V     'n 

Writ,  ^im                                                ■ 

«4  Adnitio,  374 

Wmw.jwl,  Sxt  XUlph,  47:? 

U'oixlbi"                    iilAcr»1 

i»  itoWrt,  :m 

iViuici,  Qf  Win*:tt.  NMau,  m*  ' 

WuOdtiTlU;,.     .   :■   ,;lulkl                           1 

Wood  Cliiit  ["ihrikrkj 

VIVil  uf  Iwfiiiiry,  691                             ^^ 

WMw,  CBft  LtiiUie.  3@j& 

n-ife,  476 

» It«  U-.  3^ifj^iUl! 

\V  i  rt*-0^  u  «o      L&fop     [L*iii  p  ► 

V\' ooti -cut t Im<  M  *rhiii*ryt  5'^  3 

WrtUr.  51lt                                          ^^H 

■^Jl,  [Nui^u»  Uoiutf 

Wim-Wtinu.  479 

Woodcock  [Seuloi^aciiW] 

WiiUr  to  tlir  S>t;nik^  Mi  ^^H 
Wntijt»f  { AliduiWl                              ^^M 

VViKMbk'rton,  J)r.  Riclijini,  in 

KVn  4U0 

Wifkiwurtb,  479 

VV tHjd '  E n,  p^r  11 V i  n  u,  ^*it 

WriltW  [J^.«^]       '                              ^H 

IB   L,Uf  OfuUlTirKMIttU, 

Wirlwiiibtfg  [VVliTt*-mbvr|:l 

Wm^Afdl,  VVilliam,  fiS^ 

Wiofhskm    Kciil]                                 ^^^1 

yw«fj 

lVi»bftdi«,  uf  n  uibii«lt^ii,  47  i> 

VVcHulfyrd  [E«*«wJ 

m       of        Ma>Uue»l)ury 

WiHWch.  4@0 

Wuudhou^iS  Eiih^^rt,  62$ 

WfytK<ck,  ^92                                      ^H 

loivtljijij,  WUILyn  of] 

Wi*liy  [0*4hliinil] 

VVoiiilhoi.ii'ltftt,   Lord    fTytlefi 

W  id  N  t^Ji,  VV  u  1  fiUn,  ut  VfoU:  ii«           ^^H 

Wi.cmT%iti  (M«««i»»i|ip*,  Kivei] 

A.  F.] 

^^H 

HfTintftTn  fiTj 

Wi<Cmain.  teniloiA',  JHl 

W^ood-Lork,  m                        , 

Wy  rTii KO r ,  C ^nut  r^  C  ^  1^4                        ^^H 

KrN«r«lairy.4A2 

Wiidoni,  Biiiiku  uf  (J«i*»^,  Sou 

Wti*»dprclE*»rij  5*ja 

Waitttmbi'rilf^  ^!>.t                                  ^^H 

Kj«tm,  tgrd  Ktfifpirr, 

t^f  Ktigeb  :  Walyiwiij  Wisa^oeu 

Wot^di,  541 

Wucjibiiri^.  ^9!i                                       ^^H 

art 

VVrnidn  liiia  ror«!ibi,  &43 

\VumHi.-699                                          ^^1 

■ffib  Cbstltf*  II<Ltibtify, 

Wi«<,  M3ch««1,  4a4 

Wwwili,t<«?k*  Nu*,  514 

Wv'Lti,  £!Jif  TiiaiuMi,  llic  KhUr,          ^H 

U  iftemftii,  Hkhard*  4^                ; 

Wiiodviil*-,  Willtnm 
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Km^       'V     ^Laji. 

Wi»liAitp  Gt^rg^  Qh^  MitriyO. 

\V'ood*\\\xrU^or  [Woud^Wicij] 

Ipiid  L 
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VVi!i!jir.  Cjivpar,  4B5 
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WychtlAjiH.  r:u,i                             ^H 
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WliUriji,  4SA 

Wool  and  th.r  VVmuI  Trade,  &  10 
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Wi»toij*i*ii,  4»C                            1 

Wu^UTrt-o.  54S 

VVvclitF^   or    Wkchff   M.:i  tU.           ^^M 

Wtt,  4S7 

VVtrtild,  i>r  M'l-ld,  rj40 

^^M 

^Ew!!^4i>7 

WHeli-H^sd  [W)tbUaK«tj 

U  ut^lvr  [  N  oi't»Him  III?  t^  audi 

Blilld*!  407 

Witrli crafty  4S7 

U  ao)houh(?,  JuliPi  TJiomuM,  549 

trorWtnr»cti«/oho,#7 

Wooikn   aad    VVo^M  M&uu- 

AVydUTiii,  GU7                                        ^^H 

Khby,  Sir  IlMgh,  408 

Withfttii  fLmrnlugliirw] 
WitiiATn  [Ei^t'Ji] 

f^cturir*,  5ji> 

U  yo  [Ki^ivtl  ^H 
VVyir  [^VHfitl                                            ^^H 

Wy  k  ifhAiD ,  yViiVi  ii  n  (1  f  Ti  f]  S                  ^^H 

'•flttK  ^09 

W<jt4iet»VVinUtro,  rjr>7 

a^l. 

H%Jiiklon^  T)miiiu»j  flj7 
VV%iulwidu503 

Woatto,i«Ba«>ct  [WiUnyto] 

iv>ino»dhaiTi  [Naffidk]                         ^^H 

Vr  i(liiutii|jift,  4^4 

Wufw»ter»  citv^  559 

Wynniit^,  Juho.  nas                        ^^H 

iia 

Willu'f i'B  [  Bttiiutn] 

Wyndh^m,  ^tr  WilUai^v,  IjIII                ^^H 

Kor«rtifnirnl,  4ltt 

Worft?iir!*f»lJif«i,  5fil 

Wyiiti>oii,  Atidtcw,  f^lO                          ^^^H 
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Witikind.  WJtti^Hwi,  Of  Witti" 

Work  ho  1111/ ,  .'^69 

Wvi                   '   |VVIth«r]                    ^H 

^Jolm,4li 

chlnd,  494 

U'orkiiJ^Uiii  [^Ouaib«rJnidJ 

Wyn.               i>^i4it,  fill                        ^^H 
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WHii«i»M,4»S 
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^^^H 
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Wolld  [UfUTl!l>0]                                  1 
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X. 


X  to  an  Englishman  is  the  representative  of  what  might 
as  well  be  denoted  by  the  two  consonants  ks.  But  in  the 
Greek  alphabet  it  was  merely  a  guttural  aspirate,  equi- 
valent probably  to  the  German  ch.  The  cause  of  this 
change  in  the  power  of  the  symbol  appears  to  admit  of  the 
following  explanation :— Before  the  employment  by  the 
Greeks  of  their  character  S  or  5,  it  was  their  common 
custom  to  represent  this  sound  by  xr,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Boeckhs  inscriptions,  rather  than  by  K2,  of  which  tliere 
exist  however  a  few  examples,  as  in  the  so-called  Naiiian 
Inscription.  [Alphabet,  p.  383,  plates  ii.  and  iii.]  Now 
the  Romans  copied  this  Greek  practice,  and  we  con- 
sequently find  in  Latin  inscriptions  such  forms  as  maxsvmvs, 
pRoxsvMVs,  &c.  (See  the  Index  of  Marini*8  Fratelli  Ar- 
vali.)  So  again  coins  give  us  the  proper  name  axsivs, 
where  the  later  orthography  would  have  been  axivs  ;  and 
even  existing  manuscripts  still  bear  traces  of  this  ortho- 
graphy. Thus  the  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil  has  exsksa 
{Aen.,  viii.  418),  kxsvit  {Aen.,  viii.  567).  But  the  Ro- 
mans, being  generally  averse  to  the  aspirated  letters  (A 
itself,  though  written,  seems  not  to  have  been  pronounced 
by  them),  had  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  character  x  ex- 
cept in  this  combination  with  an  s.  The  very  sight  there- 
fore of  an  X,  even  before  the  eye  came  to  the  s,  raised  in 
the  mind  the  idea  of  a  sibilant,  and  thus  rendered  the  sibi- 
lant itself  a  superfluous  letter;  which,  because  it  was 
superfluous,  would  before  long  be  omitted,  and  thus  the 
single  letter  x  would  perform  the  office  of  the  two  con- 
sonants xs.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  in  one  of 
the  oldest  inscriptions,  the  Bacchanalian  (See  the  plate  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  Drakenborch's  Livy),  we  have  the 
form  tXDKicERENT,  whcrc  the  letter  in  question  already 
has  the  power  of  our  modem  ar.  This  perhaps  is  an  erro- 
neous idea.  It  would  proba])ly  be  more  correct  to  look 
upon  the  character  in  this  word  as  the  simple  guttural, 
thus:  echdeicerentt  from  which  the  later  form  edicerent 
would  easily  flow.    A  sibilant  in  this  word  would  have 

given  the  same  offence  to  a  Roman,  as  i^SiSovat  would  have 
one  to  a  Greek  ear.  It  should  be  recollected  too  that  the 
old  Latin  preposition  had  the  form  <?r,  as  seen  in  eqfan\ 
ec/errey  &c.  (for  thus  did  Cicero  write  these  words),  and 
that  a  sibilant  was  added  only  before  the  sounds  p,  k,  /,  or 
before  a  vowel.  An  arcjument  against  the  view  we  have 
taken  in  reference  to  the  change  of  power  in  the  symbol 
might  be  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  em- 
ploy the  very  same  symbol  as  a  guttural.     Thus  in  the 

eographical  names  Xeres,  Xalapa,  Mexico,  the  X  has 

ittle  or  nothing  of  a  sibilant  character. 

The  letter  X  was  the  last  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  neither 
Y  nor  Z  belonging  to  it,  although  the  majority  of  Latin 
grammars  include  them.  On  reflection  however  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  words  in  which  those  two  letters  occur 
are  not  really  part  of  the  Latin  language,  but  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  as  zaphyruSy  zona  ;  or  from  some  Eastern 
source,  as  gaza.  Such  forms  as  lac/uj/ma^  hyemSy  sulvGy 
are  simply  errors  of  modern  editors.  The  Romans  them- 
selves wrote  lacruma  or  lacrimal  hiemSy  or  rather  hiempSy 
and  siha.  But  the  fact  that  x  was  the  final  letter  of  the 
Roman  alphabet  is  established  by  an  anecdote  in  the  Life  of 
Augustus  by  Suetonius  (c.  88),  but  the  reader  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  the  false  reading  of  Casaubon,  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  manuscripts,  has  substituted  a  s  for  an  x. 

The  interchanges  of  x  with  other  letters  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  J?  with  c,  as  in  the  double  form,  already  mentioned,  of 
the  Latin  or  Greek  preposition  ex  or  ec, 

2.  X  with  sc  or  sk.     See  S. 

3.  X  with  gy  as  in  the  I^tin  augeo  compared  with  the 
Greek  nvlavoty  and /ny-vv/ii  compared  with  w/ar,  Eng.,  and 
niix-tusy  Latin. 

4.  X  with  pity  as  the  Latin  exilis  compared  with  the 
Greek  ^tKo^,  In  the  same  way  we  find  an  illiterate  Ro- 
man ofiicer  writing  ixi  for  ip*iy  and  thus  too  proximua  is 
the  superlative  of  ;>rojr>^.  This  change  is  in  fact  only  an- 
other instance  of  the  mterchange  of  p  and  c,  so  common 
between  Greek  and  Latin.     See  C. 

5.  X  perhaps  with  h.     llius  (evoc  is  probably  in  tlie 


ill 


first  syllable  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  hatiiM  and  hmftL 
See  O  and  N.  So  again  hatta  is  probably  connected  vtft 
the  Greek  ^fcmoc. 

G.  X  with  z.  Thus  in  Spanish  a  fir  is  found  inhere  tbi 
Latin  has  an  x.  For  example,  the  Latin  words  cmXifsx. 
have  become  in  Spanish  cruz^  paz^  whence  the  naau  i( 
the  American  towns  Vera  Cruz  and  Lu  Paz, 

XALAPA.    [Mexican  States.] 

XALLE,  the  Turkish  name  of  the  seeds  of  the  PkicUy 
Christ's  Thorn  (Paliurus  aetUeatiui).  Tlie  genus  Paiiunt 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rhamnaces,  and  has  a  SncWA 
spreading  calyx ;  5  petals :  ovate  2-ceUed  anthers :  a  lit 
pentagonal  disk ;  a  3-cellea  ovary,  with  3  styles  and  s  dn 
mdehiscent  fruit,  which  expands  into  a  membrane  maa 
the  disk,  and  contains  a  3-celled  nut.  The  P.  acuUatu, 
Prickly  Christ's  Thorn,  has  pubescent  branchlets ;  ovate, 
serrated,  smooth,  3-nerved  leaves,  with  2  spines  at  tfatv 
base,  the  one  erect,  the  other  hooked ;  the  flowers  few,  sod 
crowded  in  umbels.  This  plant  is  a  ahrub,  and  inhsfai!! 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  common  tksm 
of  the  hedges,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  on  accotnlrf 
the  thick  fence  it  forms  by  its  brancnea  growinft  dM 
together.  It  has  greenish  yellow  flowera,  and  lioii  ftt 
peculiar  form  of  its  membranous  fruit,  which  looks  Khi 
little  head  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  it,  it  is 


by  the  French  Porte-chapeau.  The  branches  aie  €tA 
l)ent  into  any  form ;  and  as  it  is  the  commonest  pltai  ail 
thorns  which  grows  in  Palestine,  it  haa  been  supposed  ti 
have  afforded  the  materials  of  which  the  crown  of  tlim 
was  made  which  was  placed  on  tlie  head  of  Jesus  Cbii^ 
Hence  the  counnon  name  of  this  plant.  The  mi  ' 
used  by  the  native  doctors  of  Constantinople  in  a ' 
of  diseases,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  Tery 
properties.    They  are  also  used  as  a  dye. 

XANTHIC  ACID  was  discovered  by  Zeise  in  1822:  i 
is  prepared  by  gradually  adding  bi-sulphuret  of  cacbon  tst 
solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  till  the  alkali  ia  neutialiai; 
by  this  operation  xanthic  acid  and  xanthate  of  potadiM 
formed.  The  salt  is  colourless,  and  crystallizes  m  needki 
of  considerable  brilliancy ;  when  expos>ed  to  the  air  it  bt- 
comes  slightly  yellow,  and  has  a  cooling,  sharp,  sulpkoN 
ous  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not  auMsb 
it  from  the  air ;  it  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  also,  thongb 
very  slightly,  by  sether. 

When  xanthate  of  potash  is  treated  cither  with  sulpharie 
or  hydrochloric  acia  diluted  with  about  five  timet  iti 
weight  of  water,  it  is  decomposed,  and  xanthic  acid  poiK*- 
ing  the  following  properties  is  obtained  : — 

It  resembles  an  oil,  but  is  heavier  than  water,  and,  beicft 
insoluble  in  it,  separates  from  it ;  it  is  colourletf.  ui 
remains  liquid  even  when  cooled  below  the  temperatmc  cf 
the  air ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  soon  covered  with  i 
white  opaque  crust;  its  smell  is  strong  and  someafttf 
resembling  that  of  sulphurous  acid ;  its  taste  is  at  int 
sour,  and  then  bitter  and  astringent ;  it  reddens  litxani- 
paper,  and  decomposes  spontaneously  when  kept  undir 
water. 

From  the  experiments  of  Zeise  it  appears  that  iioi  acid 
consists  of— 

Four  e(^uivalents  of  sulphur  •  C4 

Six  equivalents  of  carbon    .  .  36 

Five  equivalents  of  hydrogen  •  5 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  .  8 

Equivalent      .        •         .113 

Tliis  acid  precipitates  several  metallic  salts  of  a  yelto* 
colour,  and  hence  its  name;  this  is  especially  the  ca^  with 
the  salts  of  copper  and  is  characteristic  of  the  acid. 

When  the  xanthates  are  heated  they  are  decompose^ 
and  when  xanthate  of  potash  is  subjected  to  distillation  t 
limpid  yellow  coloured  fluid  comes  over,  which  Zttiut  hm 
called  ocantheie  oil;  water  however  dissolves  a  satD 
quantity  of  it :  its  taste  is  sweet  and  sharp,  but  it  dovs  not 

Eossess  the  general  properties  of  an  acid ;  it  bums  witli  t 
lue  flame,  and  the  evolution  of  much  sulphurous  and  cv- 
bonic  acid. 
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the  external  antenna.    I^tero-anterior  borders  of  the  cara- 
pace divided  into  four  teeth ;  anterior  feet  moderate ;  hand 
rounded  above  ;  upper  border  of  the  four  last  i>air9  of  feet 
rounded,  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  small  tubercles 
and  very  hairy.     Length  about  three  inches.     Colour 
reddish  yellow. 
LocalUy.—T\\e  Isle  of  France.    (M.  E.) 
b***.    Carapace  without  notable  embossments,  even 
on  its  anterior  portion. 

b***'K    Latero-anterior  borders  delicate  and 
deeply  cut 
Example,  Xantho  crcnatus. 

Descrivtion. — Carapace  much  widened  and  smooth; 
front  divided  into  two  very  wide,  truncated,  lamellar  lobes, 
with  nearly  straight  edges ;  latero-anterior  borders  divided 
into  three  delicate  and  nearly  scjuare  lobes,  followed  by  a 
fourth  triangular  tooth.  Antenor  feet  very  unequal  and 
moderate  ;  claws  slightly  compressed  and  curved  inwards 
and  downwards.  Succeeding  feet  nearly  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding species,  but  more  slender.  Length  about  10  lines. 
Localiitj.—The  coasts  of  Peru.    (M.  E.) 

b***TK    Latero-anterior  borders  thick  and  entire,  or 
only   presenting  two    or    three    tubercles, 
which  hardly  project  at  all. 
Example,  Xantho  Gaudicnaudii. 

Description. — Front  slightly  advanced,  very  narrow,  and 
deeply  divided  into  four  rounded  and  very  projectine  lobes. 
General  form  closely  resembling  Xantho  Jtoridus.  Length 
about  two  inches. 
Locality.— Chill    (M.  E.) 
b  b.    Hands  and  four  last  pairs  of  feet  furnished  above 
with  a  longitudinal  crest. 
Example,  Xantho  incisus. 

Description. — External  surface  of  the  hands  furnished 
with  many  horizontal  rows  of  small  tubercles.  Carapace 
veiy  wide,  slightly  convex,  strongly  embossed,  and  pre- 
sciiiing  on  the  stomachal  and  hepatic  regions  many  small 
transversal  crests.  Front  scarcely  inclined,  and  divided 
into  four  rounded  lobes,  the  two  external  of  which  are  very 
small.  Latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  divided 
into  four  teeth,  the  two  first  of  which  are  rounded  and 
compressed,  and  the  two  last  triangular  and  carinated 
above.  Anterior  feet  granulous.  Length  about  an  inch. 
Some  hairs  on  the  carapace  and  on  the  feet. 
Locality. — Australasia.     (I\L  E.) 

We  illustiiite  the  ^eniis  by  Xantho JloriduSy  which  is  com- 
mon on  the  Knlxli^h  and  French  coasts,  about  two  inches  in 
iv'M';lh,  or  a  reddish  brown  colour,  with  black  claws. 


Xantho  flondas. 
a,  Ekterual Jaw- root;  6,  external  anteniM. 

N.B.  There  are  fossil  examples  of  this  genus. 

XANTHOCHYMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Guttiferae.  It  is  by  some  botanists 
referred  to  the  g:enus  Stalagmitis  [SrALAOifiTEs],  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  heimaphrodite  flowers,  and  its 
stamens  being  disposed  in  five  bundles.    Three  species  of 


East  Indian  plants  have  bc<     (  ttcribed 
chymus  by  Dr.  Roxbuivh.    <      liiCM  the  X. 
the  most  important.    This  ]  is  the  X. 

Linnaeus.  It  has  lanceolate  Hvuriunal 
petioles,  and  fhiit  l-4-ieeded.  It  ia  a  nalm  of  thilift 
Indies,  in  valleys  among  the  Cirear  M ccntaim^  hat 
large  tree  with  white  flowenand  a  yeUow  trail  icHiiim 
the  orange.  The  frait  is  eaten  by  the  nativca,  and  hw^ 
inviting  to  the  eye.  though  the  uvour  ia  not  {ileaMallia 
European  taste.  When  nearly  ripe  the  ftvit  m  lilliiiiil 
a  resinous  juice,  of  the  oonsisteiice  of  cream,  aad  rfa 
yellow  colour,  and  having  acrid  propertica  unilar  lafti 
gamboge.  It  is  imperfectly  soluble  in  pnwf  snril  wk 
less  so  in  water,  but  in  alkaline  aolutiona  more.  11  Hihi 
a  pretty  rood  water-colour,  either  alone  for  yellow,  oriii 
blues  to  form  a  green.  There  is  little  doubt  but  thit  — 
of  the  vegetable  secretion  known  in  the  mari^ctmi^ 
boge  is  the  produce  of  this  plant.  The  sambope  vioM 
by  Garcinia  is  in  the  form  of  rolla ;  that  from  XaBmpJy 
mus  is  in  small  granular  brittle  pieceai  and  is  less  nW 
both  as  a  colour  and  as  a  purgative. 

(Don*s  Miller ;  lindley,  Nai.  System.^ 

XANTHOMIZA.    rXANXHOMYZA.] 

XANTHOMY'ZA,  the  correct  form  of   ZAxruamu, 
which  last  is  used  by  Mr.  Swainaon  and  the  isliiapa 
,  generally. 

XANTHOPHYLL.  It  is  well  known  that  m  »^m 
the  foliage  of  many  forest-trees  becomes  of  a  bn^ 
yellow  colour,  which,  according  to  Berseliua»  ia  owinf  k 
the  replacement  of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  Ih 
leaves,  or  Chlorophyll^  by  a  peculiar  yellow  eoloanf 
matter  which  he  calls  Xanthophyli.  The  piopcrtilg 
this  are,  that  it  ia  a  fatty  substance  of  a  deep  yelkiw  cdai 
which  melts  between  IW  and  120*  Fahr. ;  it  is  iasoUll 
in  water,  but  dissolves  copiously  in  alcohol  and  arthcr;  ft 
solution  exposed  to  air  and  light  ia  rapidk  bIcaeMt 
alkalis  dissolve  it  sparingly ;  the  solution,  which  ud% 
yellow  colour,  is  also  destroyed  by  the  action  of  licfaL 

XANTHOPROTEIC  ACID.  According  to  MuUs,  Ik 
acid  is  formed  when  albumen  or  any  other  oraleiBflii^ 
pound  is  digested  in  nitric  acid  ;  these*  disMMve  vitk  il 
escape  of  azotic  gas,  and  yield  a  yellow-ooloured  soMil^ 
while  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed. 

Two  equivalents  of  protein,  1  of  water,  and  2  of  Mt 
acid  yield  3  of  oxalic  acid,  2  of  ammonia,  and  I  of  xiiilb^ 
proteic  acid.  After  being  washed  with  boiling  water,  ths 
acid  exists  as  a  tasteless  orange-yellow  powder.  vU 
combines  with  acids  as  perfectly  as  with  bases ;  iti  cc» 
pounds  with  the  latter  dissolve  in  water,  and  give  dsii-ni 
coloured  solutions.  This  acid  consists  of  carbmi,  hydroM 
oxygen,  and  azote,  combined  with  water. 

XANTHORHI'ZA,  a  genus  of  plants  belongmf  to  thi 
natural  order  Ranunculace»  and  the  tribe  pMNueB.  & 
has  a  calyx  composed  of  5  deciduous  acpala ;  5  pctsb: 
2  to  3-seeded  carpels,  but  the  seeda  are  nanally  sobta; 
from  abortion.  Tnere  is  but  one  speciea  of  tfan  gmav 
Xanthorhiza  apiifolia^  which  is  a  amall  ahrob.  with  ' 
^ularly  pinnate  leaves,  with  5  to  7  leaflet^ 
deeply  serrated.  The  flowers  are  smitll  an* 
and  arranged  in  branched  racemea,  which 
and  arise  with  the  leaves  from  the  acalv  bnda.  "Iks 
are  creeping,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  henee  the  f*<>* 
name.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America  firam  Viipw  is 
Georgia,  where  it  grows  on  the  shady  banka  of  nvaSiV' 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ffeUo»'€09L  Ai 
bark  of  the  root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  ia  uacd  ia  itami 
as  a  tonic,  but  the  plant  has  also  acrid  propcrtiaL 

The  yellow-root  will  erow  in  any  common  leaiteffK 
and  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  the  auokcf^  wIMi 
throws  out  in  great  abundance. 

XANTHORNUS,  the  generic  name  uaed  byBnmmmL 
Cuvier  for  certain  Orioles.  The  generic  character  is  fpa 
in  the  article  Sturnid^  p.  174. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole^  or  Golden  Robim^  will  w&rrtmm 
illustration  of  the  genus. 

D**9cription. — Tail  nearly  even.  Jfole,  ofaofpe;  btsi 
neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black;  the  lateral  taiMeatiici 
orange  at  the  summit.    Length  seven  inchca. 

Female  and  Young, — Pale  orange;  the  back  grnislk 
mottled  with  yellow,  and  the  tail  orange. 

Locality^  Habits,  ^*c. — These  brilliant  birds  arrive  in  tbe 
United  States  firom  South  America  veiy  early  in  .Mar. 
The  males  come  first.  Their  natural  notea  are  m«lk>r. .  s-id 
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endocarp ;  the  seeds  are  solitary  or  twin,  pendulous,  usu- 
ally smooth  and  shining  with  a  testaceous  integument ; 
the  embryo  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fleshy  albumen,  the 
radicle  is  superior,  and  the  cotyledons  ovate  or  flat.  The 
species  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  exstipulate,  alternate,  or  opposite  leaves  furnished 
with  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  either  axillary  or  ter- 
minal and  coloured  grey,  green,  or  pink. 

The  plants  in  this  order  were  mcluded  originally  by 
Jussieu  in  his  Terebintaceae.    They  were  first  separated 
by  Martins  and  Nees  under  the  order  Xanthoxyleae,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  Adrien  de  Jussieu.    On  the 
affinities  of  this  difficult  order  Adrien  de  Jussieu  has  the 
following  remarks :— *  The  place  originally  assigned,  and 
for  a  long  time  preserved,  for  most  of  the  genera  of  Xan- 
thoxylaccse,  proves  sufficiently  how  near  the  affinity  is  be- 
tween them  and  what  used  to  be  called  Terebintaceae.    If, 
with  Brown  and  Kunth,  the  latter  are  divided  into  several 
orders,  Xanthoxylaceas  will  be  most  immediately  allied  to 
Burseraceee  and  Connaracese,  agreeing  with  the  former  in 
the  genera  with  a  simple  fruit,  and  with  the  latter  in  those 
with  a  compound  one.     Notwithstanding  the  distance 
wliich  usually  intervenes  in  classifications  between  Auran- 
tiaceae  and  Terebintaceae,  there  are  nevertheless  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  them ;  Correa  de  Serra  has 
pointed  out  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other  through 
Cookia.    Kunth,  in  new-modelling  the  genus  Amyris,  and 
in  considering  it  the  type  of  a  distinct  order,  suspects  its 
near  affinity  with  Aurantiaceae ;  we  cannot  therefore  be 
surprised  at  the  existence  also  of  relations  between  the 
latter  and  Xanthoxylaceae.    A  mixture  of  bitter  and  aro- 
matic principles,  the  presence  of  receptacles  of  oil,  that  are 
scattered  over  every  part,  which  give  a  pellucid  dotted  ap- 
pearance to  the  leaves,  and  which  cover  the  rind  of  tne 
fruit  with  opaque  spaces, — all  these  characters  give  the 
two  families  a  considerable  degree  of  analogy.    This  has 
already  been  indicated  by  Jussieu  in  speaking  of  Toddalia, 
and  in  his  remarks  upon  the  families  of  Aurantiaceae  and 
Terebintaceae ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  continual  mix- 
ture iu  all  large  herbaria  of  unexamined  plants  of  Terebin- 
taceae, Xanthoxylaceae,  and  Aurantiaceae.     The  fruit  of 
the  Aurantiaceae  is  however  extremely  different;   their 
seeds  resembling,  as  they  do,  Terebintaceae,  are  on  that 
very  account  at  variance  with  Xanthoxylaceae,  but  at  the 
same  time  establish  a  fui-ther  point  of  affinity  between  them 
and  some  Hutaceous  plants  which  are  destitute  of  albumen. 
Unisexual  flowers,  fruit  separating  into  distinct  cocci,  seeds 
solitary,  or  twin  in  these  cocci,  enclosing  a  usually  smooth 
and  blackish  integument,  which  is  even  sometimes  hol- 
lowed out  on  its  inner  edge ;  a  fleshy  albumen  surrounding 
an  embryo,  the  radicle  of  which  is  superior, — are  all  points 
of  analogy  between  Xanthoxylaceae  and  Euphorbiacea?, 
particularly  between  those  which  have  in  their  male  flowers 
from  four  to  eight  stamens  inserted  round  the  rudiment  of 
a  pistil,  and  in  the  female  flowere  cells  with  two  suspended, 
usually  collateral  ovals.     Finally  several  Xanthoxylaceous 
plants  have  in  their  habit,  and  especially  in  their  foliage, 
a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Ash.     Tlie  dioecious  flowers 
of  Fraxinus,  its  ovary,  the  two  cells  of  which  are  com- 
pressed, having  a  single  style,  two  ovules  in  the  inside  and 
scales  on  the  outside,  and  which  finally  changes  into  a 
samara,  which  i;j  l^celled  Jind  1-seeded   by  abortion, — all 
establish  certain   points  of  contact  between  Ptelea  and 
Fraxinus.'     (Lindley.  A«/.  Sysi.,  p.  135.) 

The  species  of  *Xantlioxylacex»  are  found  chiefly  in 
America,  especially  in  the  tropical  parts.  A  few  of*  the 
species  are  found  in  Africa,  in  the  isles  of  France  and 
Madairascar,  in  India  and  China.  One  only  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland. 

All  this  order  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  possess  aromatic 
and  pungent  properties.  The  species  which  are  best  known 
and  used  on  account  of  these  propeilies  belong  to  the 
genera  XanthoTylum^  Brucea,  Ptcicaj  Toddalia^  and  Aii- 
unthus.  The  following  are  the  essential  chaiacters  of  these 
genera : — 

Xanthoxyluui,  Calyx  3-  4-  5-parted,  with  an  equal 
number  of  petals  and  stamens ;  the  styles  equal  in  number 
to  the  carpels,  distinct  or  connected  at  the  apex ;  the 
carpels  1-5,  .sessile  or  stipitate,  2-valved,  1-  2-seeded ;  the 
leaves  simple,  teniate,  and  unequally  pinnate. 

Brucea.  The  calyx  4-parted;  4  petals,  4  stamens;  4 
styles,  distinct ;  4  drupes,  1-seeded  ;  the  leaves  unequally 
pinnated. 


Ptelea.     The  calyx  4-  5-puted; 
stamens  4-5,  the  fruit 
1-seeded,  tur^d  in  the 
orbicular  reticulated  wing 
sometimes  of  five  leaflets. 

Toddalia.     The  calyx  5-toothed 


the  petik  4^  Iki 


the 


stamens  5,  the  stigma  almoit  lesnlev  peltate ;  the  U 
fleshy,  5-furrowed,  5-celled ;  the  cells  l-sieeded ;  the  knm 
tiifohate ;  the  male  and  female  llowen  on  diflbii 
branches. 

Ailanthus.  The  flowen  polygamoua,  the  calyx  SdA 
the  petals  5 ;  the  stamens  10,  unequal ;  the  itylci  H 
rising  from  the  notches  of  the  ovaries ;  the  carpdi  M^ 
tongue-shaped,  compressed,  memhranoua,  tumu  ia  ftt 
middle,  1-celled,  1-seeded ;  the  seeds  compreiud,albaHa 
absent,  the  leaves  imeaually  pinnate. 

The  species  of  Xanthoxylum  are  trees,  or  shmbi  i^ 
the  petioles,  leaves,  and  branches  uMially  ftunishtd  ""^ 
prickles.  Like  the  whole  ocder  to  which  they  beloi 
possess  aromatic  and  pungent  properties,  and  are 
in  the  countries  where  they  grow  under  the  mmtd 
Peppers. 

X,  fraxineum  has  unequally  pinnated  leaves  with  te 
or  five  pairs  of  ovate  obsoletely  serrulated  leaflets,  to^ 
unarmed  petioles,  stipular  prickles,  and  axillary  conak 
This  plant  is  a  tree  attaining  a  height  of  fourteen  or  uIhi 
feet,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  America  firom  Cntk 
to  Virginia.  The  bark  of  this  tree  and  its  caprahr  M 
have  a  hot  acrid  taste,  and  are  much  used  as  a  reoMdjf  li 
the  toothache :  it  is  on  this  account  called  tootkacht  ftn 
and  this  name  is  now  applied  to  dl  the  species  of  &^ 
thoxylum.  A  tincture  of  the  bark  is  recommended  si 
remedy  in  rheumatism. 

X.  hyemale  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  in  the  provinectof  & 
Cathenne  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  has  white  Iomb; 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  with  3  or  6  pain  of  obortll. 
blunt,  crenate-serrated,  nearly  sesule  leaflets,  whkk  M 
glandular  on  the  margins ;  the  rachis  hardly  winged;  fl| 
flowers  in  racemose  panicles.  This  tree  is  called  6m^ 
trilho  in  Brazil,  and  the  natives  make  use  of  a  powdH 
the  bark  for  the  ear-ache.  The  wood  is  also  good  mL 
useful  for  many  purposes. 

X  Budrunga  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  io 
It  is  armed  with  small  incurved  prickles,  and  1 
equally  or  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  5  or  6  psia  d 
unequal  ovato-lanceolate,  entire,  acuminate,  smooth  kl^ 
lets.  It  is  called  in  India  Budrunga  and  the  nativeifli 
the  seeds,  which  have  a  warm  spicy  flavour,  medidnd^ 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  the  outer 
contains  an  exceedinj^ly  fragrant  balsam. 

X  Bhetsa  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  At 
coast  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  large  spreading  tre<*^ 
taining  a  height  of  50  feet.  It  is  armed  with  prickksifld 
has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  8  or  16  pairs  of  haa^ 
late,  falcate,  smooth,  entire  leaflets,  all  nearly  cquslii 
size.  The  unripe  capsules  of  the  fruit  resemble  bcniik 
and  have  an  aromatic  taste  similar  to  the  sldn  of  a  M 
orange.  The  seeds  are  aromatic  also  and  acrid,  resenbfaf 
black  pepper.  The  bark  has  also  the  same  ptopatisk 
with  a  oitter  principle  added.  In  the  Telinn  lami0i 
this  tree  is  called  Rh'eUo-maun^  which  means  CouDetMitCi 
and  it  is  under  the  branches  of  this  tree  that  Vtut  Ifl 
people  assemble  to  discuss  all  matters  of  public  intereit 

A.  emarginatum  is  a  native  of  Cuba  and  Jamsics.  I 
is  unarmed,  and  has  unequallv  pinnate  leaves.  witliS* 
3  pairs  of  ovate,  emarginate  leaflets.  It  is  a  tite  ibotf 
20  feet  in  height,  with  the  branches  inclining  to  tki 
^und.  On  burning  the  wood  of  this  tree,  tM  MSk 
IS  exceedingly  odoriferous,  and  is  supposed  to  have  biS 
the  orisin  of  the  fine  scent  which  Columbus  peiecM 
before  discovering  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Most  of  the  omer  species  of  Xanthoxylum  pones  a^ 
matic  properties,  and  are  used  for  condiments  or  mcdkirii 
where  they  grow.  The  capsules  and  seeds  of  X  kottSk 
called  tej-bm  by  the  natives,  are  used  in  India  for  intoi^ 
eating  fish,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  Faghurth  of  Avh 
cenna.  In  Japan  the  capsules  of  X.  piperiium  are  airf 
as  a  substitute  for  pepper.  The  Ihiits  of  many  of  Ifei 
species  are  also  held  to  h%  antidotes  to  the  actioe  if 
poisons  on  the  system,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  flit 
the  secretions  of  these  plants  would  be  found  vahMbk 
stimulant  remedies  in  many  diseases.  Hie  haidy  ipeciei 
will  grow  in  the  open  air  in  this  countir,  and  an  aeli 
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y  h&v*!   jjrnppTtec*  vcn 


'V  Hit*  name  i*f  tl*it  Ihret^  !•■ 
Dt'  r  :  Hh  thrre  nvwtf   fli'iiti.*   Icnllfla, 

!  Aft*  UiiM   m   mfimiw   ^*   an    fin  i 
p|iil^rn»wu«<  and  wmge^t,  aiul  h  ajxa- 1*1.1*1  osui 
Iff  hfti  bf*m   it^rnmm^wletl   n*  d  sub^litute  f<ir 

ri«i  of  T^HlMfti  are  dwsvrl'  ^!jrub»*  willi  allrr- 
bulr  IriiYt*,  full  of  piilliit'id  ditfj*.  Tli**  7*  ^f.'■w• 
avetctt  ^^ilh  rtTurvfd  prickle*,  *tm!  hiw  nvRte* 

!ftM  of    till*   EiLHt 

|]  rind  fhi*  Ifidinn 

J  nv  fiarr;  +ij   :  '—  :  :    ^ 

dir*  Jirjti  j»  emploj  ' 

letll  ftf^ers  which  art:  tyugrii  in  i lit- jun^it'*  qi  rn** 

r.t  »MVi.,//r,..  rifp  Ifififf*  tr**ei» and  fhoir timber 

ni  tlie  catttifnt*:*  in  which  tbr^y 

tmtlvk^  of  f'hiTia  wnd  Iht?  Mo- 

jt  i»  VMikni  Arfrinto.     It  iiltmnji  n  h^eht  of 

lid  h»«  t»iie*jual1v  piiinaltj  kHve.%  wilh<he  k*iiflHi« 

'fcitjthcd  at  thr  iiiu**,  an*]  fni'ni>.h<»fl  wiJh  i^^fantli 
t\\r  tMIi.     TliL*  bavra  gf  fins  trte  jim  Ihref  feet 
nc  of  Hwhifihh  f^recii  colour, and  4*xh*ilo 
ir.     \Vh«*ti  thr  hurk  i«  wound c<l  it  pv&n 
jimiH  jutrt^,  whicJi  hJirdi'iis  ix\  a  ftw  dsKyn.    The 
iitl  Jinil  heflvy,  iind  inRiisceptihlc  of  ft  vtpv  ihic 
"bb  trtft*  grow.i  well  in  Eii^lund,  and  is  n  nand* 
lion  to  omnmotit»!  plantidioHs.     II  ia  eajiiiy  pro- 

A  kf^f  tree,  tmti  is  a  native  of  Mulahar. 

. urinate  leaver  entire  le>4fl*t*i,  tht*  fniit  a. 

nut  at  both  emh  and  connected  together  at  the 

!  wood  i>i  tified  for  tnakintc  sheaths  Corsptan^  &e, 

I  Juice  flcs^H  fmm  thr  hark  whc^n  wounaed*    Tht* 

xnti^d  \%ithroaij£e  and  mixed  with  riee  itidecoc- 

li%ed  m  an  apph cation  in  ophthaTmin. 

fiilef;  Lindley,  Ntiturnt  SijMem  ;  Burnett,  Oui- 

Xttanu  ;  BinclwfF,  Le/irbuckdrr  Bffttinik,) 

HO*  a\'  LU  M  .      [  X  A  NTHOX  Y  LA  C  Kifi .  1 

!ITS.     [LvciaO 

lUS  {^dvBo^]^  one  of  the  early  Gret?tt  hiBtoriaTis^ 

iing  to  Suidas,  a  son  of  Candaults*  and  bom 
Strabti  ixiii.,  p.  (I28j  admiti^  vitli  other  wrilei*, 

bui»  wiiA  a  Lydian^  but  b€  ^ys  it  is  not  known 
T  he  w«a  really  a  nfttive  of  Sardes.  As  to  the 
1  ifrhidi  he   liv't^d,  we  know,  irom  a  fragment  of 

Rfbat  he  wa-5  alder  than  Herod otuit,  ivho  is  even 
i\e  beon  induced  by  Xanthus  to  undertake  hii» 
Drioy  work.  But  it  appears  that  Xanthus  cannot 
itn  miich  older  than  Herodotus,  since  Dionyiius  of 
1VLUD1I  inentians  hini  nmong:  those  writers  wfio  lived 
iMSfow  I  tie  Peloponne»ian  war,  and  from  one  of 
iiTu  own  frai^rnenU  it  is  clear  that  he  wrote  bin  work 
eij^n  of  Artaieentea  L»  who  reined  from  i^x.  465  to 
^^r  '.tri^rTsi^nlofSuidas*  that  he  was  bom  about  the 
of  Sajrdes  (by  the  Jonians,  in  m.c*  499)^ 
;ii;»e  facts.  Xanlbns  wrote  a  work  on 
vracd.v  111  fo»P  book&»  in  the  Ionic  dial  ret,  of 
HTf^rr  only  a  few  JVftgmentjs  art*  esttsint,  whiuh  are 
■  and  otlier  writern.  The  geTvniiieno««! 
\ikh  been  the  Mibject  of  much  diacnMion, 
[■nji^jus  ^xii.,  p.  515)  states,  tm  Hie  authority  of 
CiJtt&ndr«ii,  that  Dionyaiii*  »maamed  Seytho- 


.Lm  to  bftfa 

-   r     nil 

1     ]   ...      <(i  MA       1  III  1      Jfl- 

'  s  whui)»  contain 
.    eMpoeiidly  Clie 

vT©fk  r«r  X.iiithi^ 

.inent  of  *■  'jf 

.    Uknt.,   vi.    luU)      Til'  '  f 

I'fi  '  ttn*  rn1tp't?t»«d  In  <Ni-  i» 
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dmilit  that  thi%  wurk  was  the  juoducltiffi  uf  iiomw  latii 
rrrjimmarian. 

rlfrwcf/m  rrififum,  ru).  i.,  p,  80,  21CJ;  L'ft«y;ten  in  tiie 
work  eiti'd  ahovt^p  1S>,  &t%  :  C.  and  Tb,  Tsltilli-r,  p.  ii*, 
Rie. ;  Wfilcikttr,  in  ^eebode*!  ArchivJ^  Phttoi^  for  IKH 
p.  70,  &<r) 

XAVIER,  m\  FRANCT8.    [Jumrrrs;  Miwiw*.} 
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faefj^  of  hh  ]•  ■  m  tmm  tir  ^i 

of  Diogenes  J ,  .m,.^,     .,.  i  r  i,-,  n.,,  .   ,.,,j^, 

pnnied   Plato   to   Sicily.     -'■  •  »**'  » 

sJowijfKkrfttanding,  wtnch  Ir  '  ■  ^rnti?* 

rt^quired  Iht*  spur,  but  AnMotlc  the  bit.  iit^  tfcuipemnct 
WM  proof  aif a  1041  al Hem ptat ion,  and  there  arp  Mori bj^  of 
hi*  jineceaiMfully  re^ijiting  all  the  aoliritation*  of  Lais  and 
Pbryne.  A  story  i%  al*o  twld  of  tlie  Attieniann  allowing^ 
him  to  fpvc  hi*  te**timony  without  oath,  thcpn^h  it  wpui;  the 
univer&tti  prnctit^c  to  require  a  witness  to  take  an  oath.  H 
doe ^  not  »eem  very  comisleut  with  thi^  *itory  that  h^  should 
have  been  onee  )*otd  for  a  ^Ifive  by  the  Albt* niani,  becau.w 
be  eotdd  not  pjiy  the  tax  whieb  wiui  impo<4ed  on  ttit*  met- 
oieoi,  or  resident  aliens.  Demetriiia  Ph  ale  reus,  it  h  sinid, 
paid  the  money  and  releaaed  him;  Itus  laudnhle  act  im 
«1ho  attributed  to  the  orator  Lyenrj^iis.  Giber  accountw  at 
hh  havniR'  been  sent  br  the  Athenians  a»  ambiutadijr  t<) 
Kiog  Phibp,  and  to  Anlipater  after  the  Lamiftn  war,  aru 
bftrdty  more  er edible*  He  succeeded  Spetjftippiw  B.C.  33U 
in  th^  Academy,  of  which  he  waa  at  the  head  tor  twenty- 
five  yean*.  A  long  list  of  his  writingB  is  given  by  Laertin**, 

W'e  know  little  of  the  doctrines  of  Xenocratcs^'but  it  niay 
be  inferred  tlmt  he  exhibited  )m  opinions  in  a  ^VHtcnrntic 
iorTn,and  not  in  diialo£:utRlike  his  master  Platii,  Jo  him  i« 
attributed  the  division  of  philoaophv  into  Locnc  Ethic, 
and  Physie  (PhysiesK  He  principally  occupied  himself 
with  attempting  to  reduce  the  ideal  doctrincAof  Plato  to 
m at  h e mal i e at  ef e m enta .  He  Jts&\ un ed  t hre e  tonm  of  Bein| 
(oiWa) — the  sensuous,  that  which  is  peieeived  by  the  in- 
tellect,  and  that  whif-b  is  componndcd  and  cun>iii*t3  in 
opinion.  In  hi*  doi-trincit  we  see  the  tendency  of  tlie 
Acadeiny  towards  the  Pythauorean  doctrines  of  number. 
Unity  and  duality  he  considers*  a^t  the  ^ods  which  rule  the 
world,  and  the  »oul  as  a  t<e  If  •moving  number*  Other  like 
conceiti*  are  attributed  to  him,  Xcnoc rates  con»idered 
that  the  notion  of  the  Deity  penradcB  all  thing*,  and  m 
even  in  the  animals  which' we  call  irrational  He  alto 
admitted  an  order  of  daemoosv  or^omethin^  mtermedjato 
between  the  divine  and  the  mortal,  which  be  made  to 
consi&t  in  the  conditions  of  the  soul.  In  liis  ethical  teach* 
ing  he  msule  happiness  eansist  not  in  the  possession  of  a 
virtuous  mind  only,  but  also  of  alt  the  power*  that  mi- 
ni Rter  to  it  and  enable  it  to  effect  its  purposes. 

The  dinlngut!  *A%iochu!4;  On  Death,  wbtcJi  in  usuaJly 
aaKi^med  to  "Aej«cliutaii,  ha*  been  isometimea  allri bated  to 
Xcnoeratc^* 

It  5ccm*  almost  impOf»ihte  to  form  ont  of  Hie  scattered 
notice*  of  Xenocrateft  aaytbiaff  like  a  connected  v  it ^v  of 
hb  system  ;  and  what  we  can  feara  ut'  it  i^  not  r.nU  ulated 
^  4  K  2 
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to  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  works.  An  anecdote  in 
Laertius  is  pertinent,  as  showing  that  he  did  not  expect  a 
person  to  come  to  the  study  of  philosophy  without  the  ne- 
cessary preparation.  A  man  who  was  unacquainted  with 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy  wished  to  become  his 
pupil,  but  Xenocrates  told  him  to  bfe  gone,  for  he  had  not 
yet  got  hold  of  tlie  handles  of  philosophy. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  ir.,  Xenocrates^  and  the  Note$  of 
Menage ;  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophies  vol.  ii.) 

XENO'CRATES  (Kevojco or»jc),  of  Aphrodisias,  a  Greek 
physician,  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Ca.d.  14-37),  though  some 
critics  are  inclined  to  place  him  about  b.c.  40,  but  the 
only  authority  on  this  point  is  a  passage  in  Gralcn  (tom. 
iii.,  p.  130)  which  strongly  supports  the  common  opinion. 
Respecting  the  life  and  literary  activity  of  Xenocrates  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  wrote  a  work  *  On  the  Ad- 
vantages or  the  Nutriment  derived  from  Animals'  {^tpi 
r^c  ^ff^  '"«*'  ^wciiv  <i;^cXeiac  or  rpo^»Jc ;  Galen,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
132 ;  Clemens  Alexand.,  Stromai.,  i.,  p.  717).  This  work, 
which  is  often  referred  to,  and  must  have  consisted  of 
several  books,  as  the  first  is  quoted  by  Gralen,  is  now  lost, 
but  a  considerable  fragment  of  it,  which  treats  of  the 
nutriment  which  wc  derive  from  aquatic  animals  (irepi 
rijc  A'^o  riov  Ivvffuv  rpo^^f),  is  still  extant,  and  contains 
many  sound  observations  on  this  branch  of  natural  history. 
A  Latin  version  of  this  fragment  is  contained  in  Oribasius, 
*  Collectanea  Medica'  (ii.  58) ;  the  Greek  original,  though 
not  quite  complete,  was  first  published  by  (ionr.  Gesner, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  B.  Rasarius,  and  Scholia, 
Zurich,  1559,  8vo.  More  complete  MS%  exist  at  Ham- 
burg, in  the  Vatican  library,  and  at  Paris,  and  from  them 
the  subsequent  editors  have  completed  the  text  of  the 
treatise.  The  next  edition  after  that  of  Gesner  is  that  of 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Graeca '  (ix.,  p.  438, 
&c.  of  the  old  edition),  which  was  followed  by  that  of 
J.  G.  F.  FranE  (Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1774,  8vo.,  witii 
various  readings,  notes,  and  a  glossary  ;  a  second  and  im- 
proved edition  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1779,  8vo.),  and  that 
bf  Naples  (1794,  8vo.,  with  new  various  reiulings  and  notes 
by  the  editor  Caietanus  de  Ancora).  The  best  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  text  ia  that  of  A.  Coray  (Paris,  1814; 
8vo.),  which  also  contains  Galenis  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. It  is  Coray *s  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  work  *  On 
the  Nutriment  derived  from  Animals'  is  not  the  physician 
Xenocrates,  but  the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

XKNOPELTIS,  Rcinwardt's  name  for  a  genus  of  ser- 
pents which  have  two  great  triangular  and  imbricated 
plates  behind  the  eyes,  so  that  they  are  confounded  with 
the  scales  which  suc'ceod  them,  and  which  alone  become 
smaller.  The  form  belongs  to  the  great  group  df  Coluber 
\Cohibprid/r^  Snainson.  who  writes  Zenopeltis). 

XENO'PHAXES  (Sevo^av^jO.  a  native  of  Colophon  in 
Ionia.  His  period  is  uncertain.  Diogenes  says  that  he 
flourished  in  the  COth  Olympiad  (n.c.  538;,  which  will  bring 
him  somewhat  about  the  period  of  Anaximander.  Cicero 
says  that  he  was  a  little  before  Anaxagoras.  Apollodorus 
fixes  his  birth  in  the  40tli  Olympiad,  or  about  b.c.  620. 
Though  it  is  not  said  that  he  ever  resided  at  Elea  (Velia) 
in  Italy,  yet  this  must  be  assumed  to  be  so,  as  he  is  always 
considered  the  father  of  the  Eleatic  school.  Elea  was 
was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Ionia,  after  they  had  loft 
their  counliy,  which  was  invaded  by  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  (B.C.  546).  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Elea  is 
fixed  about  n.c.  530;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  Xenophanes  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Elea. 
The  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is,  that,  being  driven 
from  his  country,  he  lived  at  Zancle  and  Catana  in  Sicily, 
which  is  rather  vague.  According  to  Timaeus,  Xeno- 
phanes was  still  living  in  the  time  of  the  first  Hiero  and 
Epicharmus,  or  about  n.c.  477,  which  is  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  the  statement  of  Apollodorus.  His  verses  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  make  him  ninety-two  years  of  age 
at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Apollodorus,  this  would  be  his  age  in  the 
year  n.c.  527.  But  according  to  Apollodorus  he  lived  even 
till  the  time  of  Darius  and  Cyrus  ;  and  the  first  year  of  the 
first  Darius  is  B.C.  521.  In  all  this  uncertainty  perhaps  it 
is  .safest  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  he  lived  between  the 
time  of  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus,  for  he  mentions  Pytha- 
goras and  ifi  mentioned  by  Heraclitus. 

Xenoplmnes  was  a  poet  and  a  philosopher.  He  was  one 
oi'  Ihc  chvriiii:  pouts  of  Greece,  and  his  elegies  are  of  the 


symposiac  chavacter.  A  pleading  fragment  of  one  of 
his  symposiac  poems  is  preserved  in  Athenieus  fxi.,  P-4fl^ 
ed.  CasaubOf  who  has  also  prteenred  some  of  hift  cknc 
verses  (x.,  p.  413),  in  whicn  Xenophanes  ezalU  mtmm 
al)oye  stren^h,  and  six  verses  on  the  luxury  of  ft|| 
Lydians  (xii.,  527).  He  also  wrote  an  epic  of  tii 
thousand  verses  on  the  foundation  of  Elea :  and  a  poii 
on  the  foundation  of  his  native  city,  Coloplum.  S 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Xenophanes  were  exprcMl 
m  a  poetic  form,  and  from  the  few  fragmenti  dm 
poetry  which  remain,  and  the  brief  notices  of  ha  ^ 
pther  writere»  we  collect  .what  we  know  of  his  ^"^ — 


He  attacked  Hesiod  and  Homer,  both  in  hexameler  mHi 
elegiacs,  and  iambic  verses  (as  Diogenes  states),  Ibr  w 
representations  of  the  deities,  to  whom  those  poets  ittll^ 
butc  all  the  weakness  and  vices  of  mortals.    He  in^ 
that  Grod  was  One,  unlike  men  either  in  form  or  dmL 
He  said  that  men  thouffht  that  the  fsod.^  were  nrodaflil 
and  had  bodies  and  feelings  like  their  own ;   ain  to  4m 
the  absurditj^  of  likening  the  divine  to   the  hoMB,  Ii 
added,  that  if  animals  could  make  representatioai  of  fti 
deities,  they  would  make  the  representations  like  tt» 
selves.    Assuming  that  the  deity  is  the  most  powoiol  4 
beings,  he  proves  that  he  must  of  necessity  oe  One,  il 
alike,  all  endued  with  equal  powers  of  seeing,  ooapih 
bending,  and  hearing;  he  is  the  comprehensive  imi^ ■ 
which  all  things  are,  or,  as  Cicero   expresses  it  *il 
things  are  One,  and  this  One  is  unchangeable,  sad  ii 
God,  unproduced  and  eternal.'    He  is  eternal,  becanKh 
could  not  proceed  from  anything  else  ;  pure  intellect  ol 
reason.    His  notions  of  the  deity  were  obscurely  eiwHl 
and  not  very  logically  maintained  in  his  assertion  uitli< 
deity  is  of  a  spherical  form,  neither  limited  nor  nnlisH 
neither  moving  nor  at  rest.    God  rules  and  directs slLi^ 
things  as  they  appear  to  us  are  the  imperfect  maaifiestitMB 
of  the  one  eternal.    We  cannot  through  them  sttaislii 
perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  is,  and  all  our  inquiriayi 
the  true  nature  of  things  are  vain. 

"  No  man  has  wftn  the  tnitht  attd  BUln  ■haU  mtw 
Kuow  wkiit  if  trath  of  Gh>d  and  of  tlw  rnhnte. 
For  ihould  one  chaocv  to  My  whmt*i  anu*  to  trutli. 
Still  he  kuowi  nought,  and  doubt  b  over  wHX.'* 

Thus  God  s  true  nature  cannot  be  known.  Man  odl 
contemplate  individual  things  as  thev  appear,  which  \nt 
no  real  existence  of  themselves,  and  wiiile  he  stmn  k 
reach  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  is  distracted  betwecaia 
vain  effort  and  the  appearances  to  which  he  cannot  hM 
truth.  Something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  meaningl 
his  doctrines,  the  striking  feature  of  which  is  the  recopi- 
tion  of  the  opposition  between  the  pure  truth  and  the  n» 
suous  appearances.  [Eleatic  School.]  His  physical  d» 
trines  are  hardly  known,  except  by  a  few  vague  statemcik 
and  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  this  part  of  his  sy&tea.  I 
is  not  easy  to  see  from  the  extant  fragments  wnat  it  tli 
connection  between  his  physical  and  theological  n^ta 
but  the  right  conception  of  his  physical  s}*stem  i*  c«- 
nected  with  the  right  unden»tanding  of  his  theology.  I 
is  woilh  mentioning,  as  an  isolated  fact,  that,  accaifaf 
to  Cicero,  he  said  that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  w 
that  it  contained  many  cities  and  mountains.  Cim 
remarks  that  his  verses  were  not  so  good  as  those  of  Ea- 
pedocles. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  syitcatf 
Xenophanes  was  Pantheistic.  A  modern  writer  v^^oiMl! 
has  taken  some  pains  to  clear  him  from  what  he  uH*  ttail 
accusation  of  Pantheism,  or  the  conception  of  evciy  tluq| 
as  the  one  God.  The  notion  of  an  absolute  uniiy  ii  Iki 
necessary  result  of  all  reflection  upon  the  nature  oftfaia^' 
the  mind  can  conceive  only  one  first  cause,  one  ptfsv 
which  pervades  and  sustains  all  things.  ^Vhen  men  %d 
\  began  to  attempt  to  express  their  conceptions  of  the  I>ri|f 
and  of  the  universe,  the  language  of  pTiilosophy  wss  W 
formed,  and  hence  it  is  possible"  that  their  word>  nu^ii 
us  sometimes  express  what  was  not  intended.  Now  tW 
later  writers  certainly  attribute  expressions  to  Xen'.iphiM 
from  which  we  might  infer  that  his  doctrine  was  ?» 
theistic ;  but  tlie  passages  of  the  earlier  writt/rs,  nidi  0 
Aristotle,  distinctly  show  that,  in  such  passages  at  \twAM 
speaks  of  God  as  a  Being  eternal  and  distinct  iiom  Ik 
visible  universe.  In  order  to  bring  him  under  the  u^«- 
tation  of  Pantheism,  we  ougtit,  as  Cousin  remark^  ta  bt 
able  to  show  tliat  he  applied  those  terms  to  the  visible  Hi- 
verse  which,  according  to  Arijjtntle  nud  othvr  good  lu- 
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command,  but  he  and  many  of  the  Greek  commanders 
were  shortly  after  massacred  by  the  treachery  of  Tissa- 
phemes,  the  Persian  satrap,  who  was  actinic  for  the  kinsf. 
It  was  now  that  Xenophon  came  forward.  He  had  hitherto 
merely  followed  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and  had  neither  held 
a  command  nor  even  been  considered  as  a  soldier.  He 
introduces  himself  to  our  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  book  of  the  *  Anabasis'  in  that  simple  manner  which 
characterizes  the  best  writers  of  antiquity.  From  this  time 
Xenophon  became  one  of  the  most  active  leaders,  and 
under  his  judicious  guidance  the  Greeks  effected  their 
retreat  northwards  across  the  high  lands  of  Armenia  and 
arrived  at  Trapczus  (Trebisond),  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  [Anabasis.]  From 
Trapezus  Xenophon  conducted  the  Greeks  to  Chrysopolis, 
opposite  to  Byzantium.  Both  he  and  the  army  were  in 
great  distress,  for  they  had  lost  everything  in  the  retreat, 
and  they  were  therefore  ready  enough  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace,  who  wished  to  have 
their  aid  in  recovering  the  kingly  power.  The  Greeks 
performed  the  stipulated  services,  but  the  Thracian  would 
not  pay  the  amount  agreed  on,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
some  negotiations  that  Xenophon  obtained  a  part  of  what 
was  due  to  the  army.  At  this  time  the  Lacedaemonian 
general  Thimbron  was  carrying  on  a  war  against  Tissa- 

5^  hemes  and  Phamabazus,  and  he  invited  the  Greeks  under 
'enophon  to  join  him.  At  the  request  of  his  soldiers 
Xenophon  conducted  the  troops  back  into  Asia,  and  they 
joined  the  army  of  Thimbron  Cb.c.  399).  Immediately 
before  giving  up  the  troops,  Xenophon  with  a  part  of 
them  made  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the  Caicus,  for 
t  he  purpose  of  plundering  a  wealthy  Persian  named  Asi- 
dates.  The  Persian  was  taken,  with  his  women,  children, 
horses,  and  all  that  he  had.  Xenophon  received  a  good 
share  of  the  plunder.     {Anah.y  vii.  8.  23.) 

It  is  uncertain  what  Xenophon  did  after  giving  up  the 
tniops  to  Thimbron.  He  remarks  {Anab.,  vii.  7,  57),  just 
before  he  speaks  of  leading  the  troops  back  into  Asia,  that 
he  had  not  yet  been  banished ;  but  as  it  is  stated  by  various 
authorities  that  he  was  banished  by  the  Athenians  l>ecause 
he  joined  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Persian  kin^, 
who  was  then  on  friendly  .terms  with  the  Athenians,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
against  him  in  the  year  b.c.  399,  in  which  Socrates  was 
executed.  It  seems  reasonable  enough  that  the  execution 
of  Socrates  should  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  the 
banishment  ©f  his  pupil,  who  was  adding  to  his  former 
offence  that  of  putting  troops  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  act  against  the  Persian  king.  Letronne 
assumes,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  that  he  returned  to 
Athens  in  u.c.  399.  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  he 
staved  with  Thimbron,  and  with  Dercyllidas,  the  successor 
of 'Thimbron  ;  and  there  are  various  passages  in  the  *  Hel- 
lenica '  which  favour  the  conjecture. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
Asia,  B.C.  396,  and  Xenophon  was  with  him  during  the 
whole,  or  a  part  at  least,  of  this  Asiatic  expedition.  Age- 
silaus  was  recalled  to  Greece  b.c.  394,  and  Xenophon 
accompanied  him  on  his  return  (Anab.,  v.  3,  6),  and  he 
was  with  Agesilaus  in  the  battle  against  his  own  country- 
men at  Coroneia,  b.c.  394.  According  to  Plutarch,  he 
accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of 
Coroneia,  and  shortly  after  settled  himself  at  Scillus 
in  Eleia,  near  Olympia,  on  a  spot  which  the  I^cedae- 
monians  jrave  him,  and  here,  it  is  said,  he  was  joined  by 
his  wife  Philesia  and  her  children.  Philesia  was  appa- 
rently the  second  wife  of  Xenophon,  and  he  had  proba- 
bly married  her  in  Asia.  On  the  advice  of  Agesilaus 
he  sent  his  sons  to  Sparta  to  be  educated.  Thus  Xeno- 
phon had  become  an  exile  from  his  country  for  an  act  of 
treason,  or  what  was  equivalent  to  treason;  he  had  received 
a  present  of  land  from  the  I^cedaemonians,  the  enemies 
of  the  Athenians,  and  he  was  educating  his  children  in 
Spartan  usngcs. 

From  this  time  Xenophon  took  no  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  resided  at  Scillus,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  hunting, 
entertaininjT  his  friends,  and  in  writing  some  of  his  later 
woilvs.  DioEcenes  T^ertius  states  that  he  wrote  here  his 
historips,  by  which  he  must  mean  the  *  Anabasis '  and  the 
*  1  lelloiiica,'*  and  probably  the  *  Cyropaedia.'  During  his  resi- 
dence h«Me  also  he  probably  wrote  the  Treatise  on  *  Hunt- 
ing,' and  tliat  on  *  Kidinc:.*  The  history  of  the  remainder 
of  his  life  is  somewhat  doubtful.    Diogenes  says  that  the  j 


Eleians  sent  a  force  againit  Scillui*  and  as  the  L 
monians  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  Xenophon,  the 
the  place.  Xenophon*s  sons,  with  some  slaves,  ma 
escape  to  Lepreum ;  Xenophon  himself  first  went 
for  what  purpose  it  is  not  said,  and  then  to  Lep 
meet  his  children.  At  last  he  withdrew  to  Cora 
he  probably  died  there.  The  time  of  his  ezpals 
Scillus  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  a  probable  ooi^ 
Kruger,  that  the  Eleians  took  Scillus  not  earlier  t 
371,  in  which  year  the  Lacedaemoniani  were  dcC 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Letronne  fixes  the  date  at 
B.C.  368,  though  there  is  no  authority  for  that 
year ;  but  he  considers  it  most  probable  that  the 
invaded  Scillus  at  the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonii 
most  en^ged  with  the  Theban  war,  which  woold 
ing  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas.  Xi 
must  have  lived  above  twenty  years  at  Scillus,  if  1 
of  his  expulsion  from  that  place  is  not  before  the  i 
371.  The  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xenopi 
revoked  by  a  decree  proposed  by  Eubulus ;  but  1 
of  this  decree  is  uncertain.  Before  the  battle  of  Mi 
B.C.  362,  the  Athenians  had  joined  the  Spartans agl 
Thebans.  Upon  this  Xenophon  sent  his  two  sons 
and  Diodorus  to  Athens,  to  fight  on  the  Spait 
ajgainst  the  Thebans.  Grvllus  fell  in  the  battle  c 
tineia,  in  which  the  Theban  general  Epaminooc 
lost  his  life.  I^etronne  assumes  that  the  decree  for 
ing  the  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xenopho 
have  passed  before  b.c.  362,  because  his  two  mm 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  the  battle  of  Mantinfii 
this  is  not  conclusive.  Kruger,  for  other  reasoiii» 
that  the  sentence  was  repealed  not  later  than  C 
which  would  be  before  the  battle  of  Mantineii 
reason  is  assigned  by  any  antient  writer  for  Xenopi 
returning  to  Athens :  for  in  the  absence  of  direct  ei 
as  to  his  return,  we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not 

Several  of  his  works  were  written  or  completed  al 
revocation  of  his  sentence :  the  *  Hipparchicus;'  the 
gus  to  the  *  Cyropaedia,'  if  we  assume  that  his  sentci 
revoked  before  b.c.  362 ;  and  the  treatise  on  the '  Ri 
of  Athens.'  Stencleides,  quoted  by  Diogenes,  ph( 
death  of  Xenophon  in  b.c.  359 ;  but  there  in  much 
tainty  on  this  matter.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hrllen,,  bj 
and  his  remarks  on  the  death  of  Alexander  of  F 
Probably  he  died  a  few  years  after  b.c.  3.^9. 

The  extant  works  of  Xenophon  may  be  diitribut 
four  classes :  Historical— the  *  Anabasis'  the  *  Hel 
and  the  'Cyropaedia,'  which  however  is  not  strictly  his 
and  the  *Life  of  Agesilaus ;'  Didactic— the  -Hippsn 

*  On  Horsemanship,*  and  *  On  Hunting  ;'  Pohtio 
♦Republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens,*  and  the  *Revfi 
Attica;'  Philosophical— the  *  Memorabilia  of  Sociat 
'(Economic,* the* Symposium,  or  Banquet,*  the  *Hie 
the  '  Apology  of  Socrates."  Tliere  are  also  extant 
letters  attributed  to  Xenophon,  but,  like  many  other 
productions  of  the  same  class,  they  are  not  genuim 
works  of  Xenophon  as  enumerated  by  Diogenes 
exactly  with  those  which  are  extant,  and  we  mi] 
fore  conclude  that  we  have  at  least  as  many  w 
Xenophon  published,  though  all  of  them  mav 
genuine,  it  is  true  that  Diogenes  says  that  Xe 
wrote  about  forty  books  (/3i/3Xi'a\  but 'he  savs  thi 
were  variously  divided,  from  which  expression,  i 
list  that  he  gives,  it  is  certain  that  by  the  word  M 
intends  to  reckon  the  several  divisions  or  boi^ks,  as 
them,  of  the  '  Anabasis,'  *  Hcllenica,'   *  (.'yropacfi 

*  Memorabilia,*  as  distinct  biblia,  and  thus  we  haic 
whole  the  number  of  thirtv-eight,  which  ia  near  i 
to  forty. 

The  editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Xenophoa 
the  separate  works  are  very  numerous.  The  '  Hel 
was  the  first  work  that  appeared.  It  was  printed  at  ^ 
1503,  fol.,  by  the  editor  Aldus,  under  the  title  of  ' 
pomena,*  and  as  a  supplement  to  his  edition  of  Thuc 
which  was  printed  in  1502.  The  first  edition  of  the 
of  Xenophon  was  printed  by  P.  Giunta,  Flo^enec. 
fol. ;  but  the  Agesilaus,  the  'Apolojry,  the  treatise 
revenues  of  Athens,  and  a  part  of*  the  treatise  « 
constitution  of  Athens  are  wanting.  The  edition  < 
drea  of  Asola,  1525,  folio,  contains  evenihing 
the  *  Apology.'  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  w 
Xenophon  was  the  Giunta  edition  of  Hall,  1540. 
8vo.,  with  a  preface  by  Melanchthon,  who  also  «kl 
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he  known  to  himtt^^lf. 

The  ^Helleniea'  (*R\\#^h««',  in  «evcn  hooka,  compre* 
hend  a  period  of  forty -eight  yt^Ms  ffom  the  time  when  tlm 
KktO[y  of  Thuoydiden  end.s  um.  411,  to  the  battle  of' 
Mantiueia^  11.C*  362.  Tliey  recrord  howrTer»  riA  already  ob- 
served, the  B^iaaai nation  of  Alexander  of  Fherac,  whidi 
took  place  b.c.  357,  The  bypolh^*»i4i  that  I  hi*  history  oon- 
iiats  properly  of  two  works  or  pait*  has  been  raentiorjpd* 
T^iia  19  Nitbuhir*!i  opinion,  [THifCYOiiJKH.]  The  '  HelJeniea' 
have  litUfi  mertt  aa  a  hiiitory.  Thi^  author  Wiw  ahoKjctliur 
deficient  in  that  power  of  relleelion  and  of  poitetratint^  to 
the  motivei  of  aotion  which  chai acterijte  the  great  work  of 
Thucydides*  It  is  generally  a  dry  narrative  of  t'fentj*^  mid 
contains  little  to  move  or  affect,  wit  h  the  cxc<fption  of  a  few 
incidents  which  ar^  given  with  wort*  than  the  uitual  detait. 
The  parts  also  are  not  treated  in  their  d^i?  proportionfi^and 
many  important  events  are  pju*cd  aver  Uriefly,  Thk,  the 
only  proper  historical  work  of  Xenophoii,  doet*  not  entitle 
him  to  the  praise  of  being  a  good  hi«toiical  writer,  U 
may  be  urged  that  the  work  was  uikly  a  kiitd  of  M^* 
motres  pour  ^tV'tv/-,  a^  mnxe  have  *upTH>*cd  i  but  if  it  js  to 
be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  Thucvuide*,  it  is  i%  histoiy, 
and  as  such  it  has  been  con«rclered  bulh  in  antieiit  and 
modem  times.  There  is  an  Engh^h  translation  of  thti 
•^  Hellenics '  by  W,  Smith,  the  translator  of  Thucydidc«* 

The  ^Cyropaedia'  ( Ktrpon  'gtaiun')  is  not  an  histuncnJ  t>ut  a 
poUtieal  worK,  in  which  the  ethical  element  prevail*!.  lU 
object  is  to  sliow  how  citi^etis  can  be  fomitfd  to  he  vir- 
tuous and  brave^  and  to  exhibit  a]»o  a  model  of  a  wise 
and  good  governor,  Xenophon  chooses  for  tii»  eifcmjilar 
Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  Fer^mna 
an*  his  modeU  of  nien  who  aru  brought  up  in  a  true  di»- 
cipliiic.  The  work  haa  no  aulhoiity  whatever  *ia  n  hij^toryp 
nor  is  it  even  aurhorily  for  the  usages  of  the  Pentians 
Rome  uf  wliieb  we  know  from  other  writ^^rw  to  he  diffi?Ti'nt 
from  what  th^*y  are  re p rest u ted  to  be  by  Xenophuu, 
Xetiophon  borruw^jd  lii^  rnatrriaU  trom  the  Orreian  stalc:i, 
and  especially  fmm  Lacedaciium ;  aiid  Uie  *  Cyrop^dia*  % 
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one  of  the  many  proofs  of  his  aversion  to  the  usages  and 
the  political  constitution  of  his  native  city.  The  g:enuine- 
neds.of  the  epilogus,  or  conclusion  of  the  work,  has  been 
doubted  by  some  critics.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the 
Pei^ians  had  greatly  degenerated  since  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
The  '  Cyropaedia  is  one  of  the  most  laboured  of  Xeno- 
phons  works,  and  contains  his  views  on  the  training  of 
youth,  and  of  the  character  of  a  perfect  prince.  It  is  an 
agreeable  exposition  of  principles  under  the  form  of  a  his- 
tory, and,  like  Xenophon's  other  treatises,  it  contains  more 
of  plain  practical  precepts,  founded  on  obsen'ation  and 
supported  by  good  sense,  than  any  profound  views.  The 
dying  speech  of  Cyrus  is  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Socrates. 
There  ijj  an  English  translation  of  the  *Cyropaedia'  by 
Maurice  Ashley  Cowper. 

The  '  Agesilaus'  {' AyrjtriXaoc)  is  a  panegyric  on  Xeno- 
phons  friend,  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  another  evidence 
of  his  Laconiaxu  or  Spartan  predilections.  Ciceio  (Ad  Fant.^ 
V.  12)  says  that  he  has  in  this  panegyric  surpassed  all  the 
statues  that  have  been  raised  in  honour  of  kin"rs.  Many 
modern  critics  have  passed  an  unfavourable  judgment  on 
this  work,  and  some  maintain  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
sophist  or  orator  of  a  later  age.  It  has  been  described  as 
a  kind  of  cento  made  up  of  passages  copied  literally 
from  the  *  Hellenica'  and  other  works  of  Xenophon. 

The  '  Ilipparchicus'  {^Inirapxixog)  is  a  treatise  on  the 
command  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  Xenophon  gives  instruc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  cavalry  men,  and  remarks  on  the 
duty  of  a  commander  of  cavalry.  There  is  internal  evi- 
dence that  this  treatise  was  written  at  Athens,  but  there 
are  different  opinions  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  composed. 

The  treatise  on  'Horsemanship'  rinviKt)^  was  written 
after  the  *  EUpparchicus,'  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the 
end  of  this  treatise.  The  author  sa^s  that  he  has  had  much 
experience  as  a  horseman,  and  is  therefore  qualified  to 
give  instiiiction  to  others.  He  speaks  at  the  beginning  of 
a  work  on  the  subject  by  Simon,  in  whose  opinions  he 
coincides,  and  he  professes  to  supply  some  of  his  omissions. 
This  work  is  translated  into  English,  and  was  printed  by 
Henry  Denham,  London,  1584,  4to. 

The  *  Cynegeticus'  {KwriyiriKo^)  is  a  treatise  on  Hunting, 
a  sport,  of  which  the  author  was  very  fond.  It  contains 
many  excellent  remarks  on  dogs,  on  the  various  kinds  of 
game,  and  the  mode  of  taking  it.     [Arri.vx.] 

The  treatises  on  the  llepublies  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
were  not  always  recoi^nisoil  as  genuine  works  of  Xenophon, 
even  by  the  antients ;  and  some  modern  writers  have 
adopted  tliis  opinion.  But  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
can  be  urged  nc;ainst  Xenophon's  authorship.  They  show 
his  attaclmient  to  Spartan  institutions,  and  his  dislike  of 
democracy.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  *  Re- 
public of  Alhens,'  by  James  Morris,  London,  17iM,  8vo. 

The  treatise  on  the  *  Revenues  of  Athens'  (Tonoi  u  »«j»i 
rpoffo^wv)  has  for  its  object  to  show  how  the  revenues  of 
Athens,  and  especially  those  derived  from  the  mines,  may 
be  improved  by  better  management  and  be  made  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  citizens  and  all  other  pur- 
poses, without  requiring  contributions  from  the  allies  and 
subject  states,  llie  matter  of  this  treatise  is  discussed  by 
Uoeckh,  in  his  work  on  the  *  Public  Economy  of  Athens.' 
This  treatise  was  translated  iiito  English  by  Walter  Moyle, 
Ui97,  8vo.,  and  reprinted  in  Moyle's  whole  works. 

The  *  Memoral)ilia  of  Socrates,'  in  four  books  ('A7ro/<i'i;- 
orn'-fiara  Swu-oaVoj'!;  s  is  the  chief  philosophical  work  of 
Lcnophon.  lie  do  lends  his  master  against  the  charges  of 
irrelii^ion  and  oorruptinc:  the  youth  of  Athens,  ancY  in  a 
serit'S  of  conver.«»ations  he  introduces  Socrates  after  his 
fashion  a.**  developing  and  inculcating  various  moml  truths. 
The  tendency  of  tlie  work  is  entirely  practical,  and  it  may 
be  true,  as  home  writers  maintain,  that  Xenophon  has  ex- 
liibited  the  tea'ching  of  Socrates  in  a  manner  more  con- 
formable to  his  own  notions  than  in  the  full  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  Socratic  method.  Hut  Xenophon  was  a 
heaier  of  Socrates,  live<l  for  a  long  time  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy witli  him,  and  as  he  was' anxious  to  defend  the 
memory  of  his  master,  and  certainly  had  no  pretensions  to 
originality  himself  as  a  thinker,  we  may  assume  that  the 
matter  of  the  *  Memorabilia' is  genuine,  that  the  author 
has  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  clm- 
racter  oi'  Socrates  such  pari  as  he  was  able  to  appreciate, 
or  such  as  suited  his  taste  ;  and  that  we  have  in  this  work 
as  genuine  a  picture  of  Socrates  as  his  pupil  Xenophon 
conld  make.    There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  *Me- 


•k. 


morabilia*  and  the  'Apology  for    Socrmtet,*  by  Siah 

Fielding.  The  *  Apology*  (*AToXo>(a  Svrparorc  «(4c  ni| 
^iKaaraQ)  is  not,  as  the  title  imports,  the  dttfeoei  «kiih 
Socrates  made  on  his  trial,  but  it  contaiiu  the  mn^ 
which  determined  him  to  prefer  death  rather  ihmtk 
humble  himself  to  ask  for  iiis  life  from  his  rrriiiihij 
judges.  Valcknaer  and  others  do  not  allow  tl^ti^ 
Xenophon's  work,  because  they  consider  it  to  bt  » 
worthy  of  him :  but  if  a  man  is  to  lose  the  discmSl  iff 
bad  work  simply  because  he  has  written  better,  aaai  m 
sons  may  disown  their  own  books.  The  '  Apology*  ^  % 
deed  a  trivial  performance,  but  Xenophon  did  wotea 
'  Apology,*  according  to  Laertius,  and  tnu  may  be  it 

The  *  Symposium,'  or  *  Banquet  of  the  FhilniK^hw' 
iXvftx6(nov),  has  for  its  object  the  delineation  of  the  ckpr 
racter  of  Socrates.  It  is  in  the  form  of  %  dialogue  bdwm 
Socrates,  Antisthenes,  Critobulus,  and  others,  at  the  hmk 
of  Callias.  It  contains  the  opinions  of  Socratei  m  ^ 
subject  of  love  and  friendship.  It  is  an  antient  tudW 
that  Xenophon  wrote  this  work  after  the  'Sympouaa*! 
Plato,  and  that  he  designed  to  correct  the  view  of  Soarif 
which  is  there  given  by  Plato.  Boeekh  thinks  thit  Fq| 
wrote  his  <  Symposium  *  after  reading  that  of  Xeoofki^ 
and  that  his  purpose  was  to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  s  « 
man  in  the  person  of  Socrates.  Ast  is  of  the  ■■ 
opinion,  and  thinks  that  the  *  Symposium '  is  a  juicM 
work.  Tlie  *  Banquet  *  was  translated  by  James  Wellia^ 
M.D.,  1710,  and  reprinted  in  l7sK). 

Tlie  *Hiero*  QUpwv  v/  rvpawucoc)  is  a  dialogue  hiPm^ 
Iliero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  the  poet  Simonides.  4| 
tyrant  describes  tlie  dangers  aud  vexations  incident  It  jli 
possession  of  power,  and  contrasts  the  tyrant*s  coaiii|| 
with  the  tranquillity  of  the  private  man.  The  poet  dw 
that  the  tyrant  has  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  pefiooiHi|| 

than  private  individuals  can,  and  he  offers  some 

tions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  power  and  mal  ^. 
people  happy.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  tbm 
one  brief  notice  of  Xenophon  making  a  voyage  to  S ' 
and  Letronne  comectures  that  the  composition  of 
little  treatise  may  have  been  suggested  by  what  Xi 
saw  of  a  tyrant  s  life  at  the  court  of  Diom-sioL  __, 
little  piece  nas  considerable  artistic  merit,  ancf  it  is  f^ 
observed  that  it  savours  of  the  school  of  Isocratei  ■■! 
than  any  other  of  Xenophon's  works.  There  is  a  tnam 
tion  of  this  work  attributed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  bat  m 
do  not  know  on  what  authority.  It  first  appesnda 
1743,  8vo.,  in  *  Miscellaneous  Correspondence,*  No.  ILfit 
the  title  *  A  Translation  of  a  Dialogue  out  of  Xenopht 
in  Greek,  between  Iliero,  a  king,  yet  some  tyme  a  pnfiH 
person,  and  Simonides,  a  poet,  as  touching  the  life  of  Aft 
nrince  man.  By  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  £n&^and.*  A  t; 
lation  also  appeared  in  1793,  8vo.,  which  is  attributed » 
the  Rev.  R.  CTraves,  who  translated  Marcus  Antoninia. 

The  *  Oeconomic*  {OUorofAucoq^  is  a  discourse  on  the  o^ 
nagement  of  a  household  and  on  ai^rioulturv,  betmb 
Socrates  and  Critobulus.  In  the  foui-th  chapter  Sooita 
speaks  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  his  love  of  horticnbaa 
This  passage  was  written  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and  Ac 
whole  work  probably  belongs  to  a  late  period  of  Xa^ 
phones  life,  though  Socrates  is  introduced  as  pronoundil 
the  paneg}  ric  of  Cyrus.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  tb<  n- 
thorsliip  of  the  '  Anabasis*  being  ric:btly  assigned  to  \tB^ 
phon,  that  he  speaks  of  Cyrus,  his  character,  and  dciA 
m  the  same  manner,  and  almost  in  the  same  words  «bick 
are  used  in  the  *  Anabasis*  (Oeconom.,  c.  4  ;  Anab^  l  £^  9> 
The  seventh  chanter  contains  a  cliarminj^  converotioa  b^ 
tween  Ischomacnus  and  liis  wife  on  the  duty  of  a  (M^ 
wife,  which  consists  in  the  proper  nianajgement  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  house ;  it  is  the  husband's  business  tii  Ubvi 
out  of  doors  and  to  provide  that  which  the  house  ieqium| 
it  is  the  wife's  business  to  take  care  of  what  the  husbudi 
produces,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  uses  of  the  house.  Th| 
husbands  employment,  as  here  represented,  is  acricultoi 
in  a  country  w-here  slaves  arc  the  labourers ;  l)ut  the  pictiA 
of  married  life  will  suit  ever}'  condition,  and  modem  wini 
might  leain  from  this  excellent  treatise  that  their  empkf 
ment  is  at  home ;  that  the  object  of  marriage  is  the  hajfi 
ness  of  the  husband  and  wife,  the  procreation  of  children,  ati 
their  proper  nurture  and  education.  Fidelity  to  her  hutbiil 
frugal  management  of  his  substance,  and  the  care  of  !■ 
children  are  the  wife*s  duties^  which  are  incompatible  mol 
gadding  abroad.  This  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  of  Xcfli* 
phon.    It  was  translated  into  TAtin  by  Cicero.    Timf  »• 
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l^iit   Ukf  Ui*'  \Wr.^ 
'  hsvt*   ln^fn    P'hil    I' 


rtm 


ihhm^d  for  u'i» 


"lAtiona  and  ttietr  nionl  hubU 
books  ^vtlt   rr)ab)«   the   cvoitvr  to  find 


Siun  ii»r  htft  pHit  in  th**  tnpo*    tirt.  *  Xrnujxhoii,    ' 

'".t'T|iiT'Tif    t*VL'rs1'>,      f?n  far  flMTr     fi'-^'^7phh*tf:n.   * 

^  ul    Ult 
4    liHX^  TJi- 

liku  U,  aial  r  iielj  liuw  hcvn'aiiiWn  iti  tlliutnitiuu  ui  \luh- 

bit!  il   tuny  be  tJmt  |  nn.  3 

.,;....   :..: i    \ ;       w. 


'  ■%!,  mul   iiiv*»U  t'w  liKi)   In  rt,  tram  yl 

rfTTilii  nnt  fnts'^sirp,  und  whkh  I*"iiVP 

I.     ThJ!*  wwis  m  Xi!- 

M'UvL-  lm;-itUi1y  iii;aiTj*t  Atht*ris  iifti^r  bU 
'  ihert    b   proof   iniough   Dial  Iw  pii^IVra^d 
artttu  coQfcVitMtioiT* ;  Jiiid  if  that  ib  blam**, 
>  enough  erf  it. 

ipp«!Sir«  to  htkvt  Wen  htim:^r>r  •  ■  i'   -    .tJe  in 
<yVitlenll)'  liked  quu>i.       'i  id   o| 

itm^T,  rirul   riiml  QrptijnituHict  l.-  .--.._, ,     His 
■  d  bjiii  for  udminis! ration  m  ti  wt*)] 
f1  hi>  wan  iiul  ftlti^d  for  llv.^  tiiTbii- 
^Athviuan  dc^inormc)'.     He  wn*  n  religious  man» 
f-sLTt*  nir.v  ple5i«4.^d  to  term  it,  a  !»iip**rfttitioii»  tnati, 
r4»!ij3:ian  of  hi*  eovintry,  iind  waji  scmpii* 
4  iind  tiufkircinf  the  obscfviincL'  of  Hit 
xmy^mtis,.'   H*^  liftd  failli  in  dreanvn,  and  looked 
I  an  fimnilVHtatiojii*  f»f  tb<*  doity .     His  philow^nhy 
t*d  :   il  had  ]   ''  fj  tietual  hft\  antl  in 

aiAtli?w  imd   '  ,  tliat  cnmctunR  the 

^r  hiinijin  \\y..  4it  -iHivv*  good  aftist*  jind 
:,  lit?  WM  in  umlerstiindin^:  li  plfiin 
coidd  e^pr^Hrt  with  pmpiicty  and  in  an 
■  \^'Imtcvcr  ti(*  had  ta  tsuv*  Aa  »  writer 
leiTPv  \\\v  litiH^i^  v>(  perspicuity  and  esute,  and  for 
|ii  l[«*  iiv  aU-agc^'ibe^^ii  justlv  atJmiri'd.    An 

c»«  I  he  i»  mflnitply  b<;low  Tluicydides  : '  \w 

I  1.  /lleetion»  no  great  in^Si^lil  into  th*^  J*ijn- 

Aii,   I  ,  l<'»  ot'soiiet}'.     Ifii*  '  Ik^lhmictt.'  his  nnlj* 

iMflB|[t,  \^ould  not  have  prei^rved  biii  namt!.  exct'pt 
HHBuiec  or  the  facT«>^'nirh  fbts  work  rantaiiii^  and 
K"  •■••,  ^lthe^  lustoricai  fc*co*dH,  Jfi^i  *  Annhm\%' 
I  I  from  the  eirci*m&t«intH'j5  of  that  tinmo- 

!  he  name  of  Xenopboit  i»  tla»»  conncct*^d 
■)i  elf  posed  to  tbij  GitH^ks  the  wtaknu^n^ 
^^aLu;  k  .:.pirc»and  prcpiLTcd  thi*  way  for  tb«  luture 
^Hlf' Ag'OiiAUjt  and  the  f rtuinphti  of  AU'icander* 
HHt  of  the  ri'tt'Ciit  may  l>i!  compared  with  llcro^ 
Rirf)i<«  miniilc  dc^tnil  of  well  ii*!]etit*d  ikcti*,  the  j^im- 
iTiif  the  niirnttioTi,  and  the  gen<^rjtl  eh*ftmcs*i  of  tho 
iu»  difficulties  nmy  bv  Wing  to  corriiptiorj  of 
I  ft  mi  in  ftojna  cnst'-*  Mw  aotbor'n*  riienioiy  or  hi* 
'*  ct*iM-d  Idtii*  Thi'  '  Anflbasiii'  in  a  work 
I  ftfw  nirn  hstv<*  hud  the  opportitnily  of 
,  ajiti  i!nnL>  131  n«>  work  m  nny  iftiiiCOA^'e  in  whic^h 
m  ndventur^  mid  X\w  coridiu't  ol  it  giv^t  luidnr- 
»moniou^'**  '■■■■•i  '.--^-^■.  ••■i^''^-  -■.■u,,i.MM^d. 
Inciplum,  V  ,n?id, 

"  tr^atifteis  ^..  ,     ,  .■ ,.        >  ^  aoho- 
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kmfjii  or  t^iiU»  i-i^-iiturv  ui  uur  ii*ra,  i^rrikwinp*  i'tw  ln-t 
L*dtlor»  tiDnsudrrs  hhn  tfu*  rddiMtt  nf  siH  thr  Orr*'!;  vrrlfir*-  rif 
mnmnce'ji.    Tht^  *tyk'  of  tti[«*  WGirli  ifi  >  - 

r»ttv<<  ia  poncini^,  clear,  mu\  iVee  Iitk  If 

mn:  ■•  intf(idiKx*d.     Tbii  inojLJL'nfH  u; 

ti]i  11*   httuta   of  pmprii*ty  and    r 

BuituiM  is  ttir  iHiiy  pi^nsoti  who  m^'TTtiom  the  aiithnrni  mri 
vKplH*»i;it'£i,' und' he  MCiyi  Ihiit  there  jirti  twn  iMiok* ;  inii 
theft*  i^fL'  only  five  now,  and  appar«?nlly  ihi^  work  h  com- 
ptcti\  or  murly  stx  Only  one  MS.  of  tlu-*  work  tximtt* 
fhe  find  edition  of  thii*  work,  aiecompanird  mili  n  T,nlin 
t  mwfi] at i on,  w«w  by  A nt « ( Jar r hi , ! ,ond on,  17  ■  1  4< o . 

This  edition  h  imnU'd  from  u  very  incorrv*  ipt  uf 

the  oiia^inal  M8.  Thi?  Baron  A'  E.  de  LoL^i-*hii  brought 
out  At  Vienna,  17?Mi,  4tOt,  a  good  rritical  inlition,  rounded 
on  a  curdbl  (fxaminiition  uf  the  MS.  Thi*  edition  ron- 
fainsi  a  new  tra.n»*lation  and  a  eominentary*  Tht*  ltttv*l  edU 
tion  u  by  P,  Hofmtvnn  tVcrlkamp,  Haarlem*  iHiB,  4!o, 
There  ure  Cf ennan*  French,  itnd  Itjdian  tnin*lalion»  of  thm 
foinanee.  Air  Engliah  vemoni  by  Rooke,  appeared  at 
London.  1727*  ^vo, 

XENOP8.  llh[*t!r*8  nnme  for  a  ujenus  of  birds»  plAcrd 
by  Mr*  Sivmn*onin  hi*  family  Cn'thiadtrf  rm  the  last  gfPtJUJj 
of  Ills  ftubfutnily  CerihtaTtte. 

(iBHtitic  Chaiurier. —  BiU  modi*rate,  Jitraight,  acute, 
mtich  cotnpvej;st*d,  md  iiiveraLdy  eurved ;  the  top  of  Ih* 
upper  mandible  bciuj?  «traightt  and  the  edge  of  \m  Iowlt 
aurendinEf  or  recurved,  Noiirih  btua]»  loterR^  oval,  smftlh 
ami  {'overfd  by  a  naked  mitnbiiine.  Hifjgs  nitht-r 
leni,'then«d,  rovmded,  Tafl  moderate,  rnnnd«d,  8li|;:htly 
xtitf ;  the  fftatbera  obtuscjy  pointed,  Tdrinnf  very  ahoit, 
.Middle  and  hinder  dm-^  hmui't  tlian  the  faimta  ;  laternl 
toes  imequul,  the  inner  short  est,  and  both  slijehtU'  eon- 
ntxtrd  at  the  hmv.  ;  hinder  tot*  !iliortt*r  than  the  middle ;  Its 
td a w  s h ort  er  t ban  t i I e  t oe . 

Mr.  SiAaiti!4on  considers  this  iw  the  Usairofctral  type. 

Example,  Xenopf  genibitrbi^. 

/>c*,rfm>//r>;j,  —  Above  reddish,  Ijeneath  Rrev-bmwn  j 
chin  J  eyebrows,  and  spots  on  the  thront  and  breiuf  wlritinh ; 
h en catn  the  ear* a  snowy  spot;  le»&er  tjuilU  blackish,  tho 
bast?  fulvoiis,  the  lips  and  margins  rufous.     \H\\\) 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  this  ettraortJinary  and  not 
ioe levant  little  creatine  ha*  a  bill  totally  iliffcrent  front 
Ihfttof  any  other  biitl.  It^  i^eneral  habits  he  statwi,  K^ini^eH 
a  do!w»  connection  With  the  Si//^',  pftitir"' ^Iv  t^' >  -  ni 
New  HoHand  ;  w>me  of  whadv  have  I  heir  i 
ftleodcr)  »lightly  melininii  tiowardsi,  thns  ..  ^ 
nietinn between  AVnopmnd tJie tf( might* billed  ^tti^ of  thi> 
Old  WoM. 
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These  observations  occur  in  the  first  series  of  Mr.  Swain- 
sou's  Zoological  IHustrafions,  and  in  his  Classification  of 
Birds  the  genus  is,  in  effect,  immediately  followed  by  the 
subfamily  of  Sittincp,  or  Nuthatches. 


"■^^"^ 


XcBops  geniltatbii.  (Sw.) 

XEIIEZ,  or  JEREZ,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Por- 
tugal, and  of  several  towns  in  Spain  and  South  America. 

AKKEZ,  a  small  town  amon^  the  mountains,  31  miles 
east  of  Granada.  There  are  iron-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and 
some  inconsiderable  iron-works  in  the  town.  Population, 
in  1833,  1900. 

Xkrez  dk  Bada.toz,  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Xkrez  de  los  Caballeros,  a  town  of  K>tremadura,  34 
miles  south  of  Badajoz.  Population,  in  1833,  9000.  It  is 
a  walled  town,  and  contained  before  the  last  revolution 
nine  convents  and  tv>o  hospitals.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle,  and  manufactories  of  cloth,  leather,  hats, 
pottery,  and  soap.  There  are  silver  and  sulphur  mines  in 
the  neitijhbourhood.  The  town  is  called  De  los  Caballcros 
from  its^  having  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Templars. 
Basco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  first  w  ho  crosssed  the  isthmus 
of  Central  America  to  the  Pacific,  was  a  native  of  Xercz  de 
los  Cabal leros. 

Xerez  db  la  Frontera,  the  name  of  a  town  situated 
in  3G«  41'  N.  lat.  and  G"^  7'  W.  long.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  rii^ht  bank  of  the  Guadalete,  on 
the  high  road  from  Cadiz  to  Seville;  12  miles  north-east 
of  the  former  city,  and  40^  miles  south-south-east  of  the 
latter.  The  population  was  understood  to  amount  Xk^ 
31,000  souls  in  1833.  The  old  town,  inclosed  within  tl.e 
walls,  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets ;  those  of  the  new 
town,  outside,  arc  broad  and  regular.  There  are  eis^ht 
parish  churches.  Before  the  last  revolution  there  were 
eleven  convents  for  men  and  seven  for  women.  There  are 
in  the  town  one  college,  two  free-schools,  four  hospitals, 
one  hospital  for  orphans  and  another  fur  foundlings,  and 
a  pubhc  granary.  Tliere  are  no  manufactures,  except  for 
articles  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  only  trade 
of  Xerez  is  in  the  wine  of  the  surrounding  district,  the 
well-known  Sherry,  of  which  450,000  arrobas  have  been 
produced  in  a  good  year.  Tlie  inferior  wines  are  consumed 
in  the  district;  the  sorts  able  to  bear  exportation  are  al- 
most all  sent  to  England.  The  magazines  of  the  wine- 
merchants  are  remai-kable  for  their  extent.  Tlie  olive  was 
formerly  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Xerez,  but  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  has  de-  ^ 


clined  of  late  years.    Consid<>rflb)e  attention 
keeping  up  the  race  of  Andalusian  hones.    ' 
quarries  and  sulphureous  spiings  of  Jigonza 
south-east  from  the  town,  on  the  same  bank  < 
dalete.   Xerez  received  the  distinctive  epithet 
tera '  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of  thi 
in  the  interior.    Minano  mentions  that  the 
was  believed  to  be  a  Moorish  corruption  o 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes  iiirhich  inhabited  tfa 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Xerez  de  laFronten 
by  some  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  antient  j 
otiiers  place  that  town  at  Mesa  de  Asta,  betwi 
three  miles  distant.  Thomas  de  Morla,  genera 
was  a  native  of  Xeres. 
Hie  name  of  Xerez  de  la  Frontera  has  beei 

1,  a  small  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  proline 
Grosso,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Paraguay,  m 

2,  a  small  town  of  Central  America,  in  the  si 
duras  and  district  of  Tegucilpa,  on  the  river  X 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  near 
but  now  exhausted  gold-mine  in  a  countr}'  wh 
much  cocoa  and  indigo. 

(Minano,  Diccionario  Geographiro-eJtfadia 
pafia  If  Portugal ;  Dictionnatre  Giograf 
versel. ) 

XERXES  I.  (Kfpfijc),  king  of  Persia,  su 
Mher  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  b.c.  485. 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  Dan  us  had  three  som 
a  daughter  of  Gobryas,  of  whom  the  eldest 
zanes.  After  he  became  king,  he  had  four  sor 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  of  whom  Xerxes  was 
Darius  appointed  Xerxes  his  successor. 

Darius  died  during  his  preparations  for  wai 
Egyptians  and  the  Athenians.  In  the  secom 
his  father's  death,  Xerxes  marched  against  E; 
had  revolted  in  the  time  of  Darius.  He  r 
country  to  obedience,  and  gave  the  administi 
brother  Achsemenes.  He  next  employed  hinv 
i\ill  jrears  in  making  preparations  for  his  Greek 
The  immense  force  which  was  a^erobled  for  t 
was  collected  from  every  part  of  the  Persian 
The  fleet  was  supplied  fVora  Egypt,  Phoeni« 
Cilicia,  and  other  maritime  parts  which  were 
limits  of  the  Persian  government.  Xerxes  aJ 
into  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  e 
attack  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  while ll 
king  invaded  Greece. 

In  the  autumn  of  b.c.  481,  Xerxes  arrived  atS 
capital  of  the  Persians  in  the  west,  and  hewinlw 
In  the  spring  ho  advanced  to  the  Hellespont 
forces,  and  cros<?ed  at  Abydos  by  a  bridge  of  boi 
iirst  bridge  that  was  made  was  destroyed  by  si 
which  the  king  ordered  that  three  hundred  biw 
lash  should  be  inflicted  on  the  rebel  hous  Helleipo 
superintendents  of  the  work  had  their  heads « 
their  pains.  A  new  bridge  was  const lucted,  Iki 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  vii.3l 
army  was  seven  whole  days  and  nights  in  croi 
bridge  fi*om  Abydos  on  the' Asiatic  to  the  KiiroPf 
The  march  was  continued  from  the  Hellespont  tW 
Tlnacian  Chersonese.  The  fleet  did  not  enter  * 
pont,  but  took  a  western  course  along  the  Thiaei 
On  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Doriscus,  which  isii«s 
and  is  traversed  by  the  river  Hebrus,  Xerxes  \ad 
force.  The  ships  took  their  station  close  bf' 
Tlie  infantry  amounted  to  1,700,000  men.  iW 
was  ascertained  not  by  tale,  but  by  nu>asure:  •' 
was  formed  large  enough  to  contain  ten  thounal 
it  was  filled  and  emptied  till  the  whole  army  a 
(Herod.,  vii.  CO.)  After  being  measured,  tbtft 
arranged  according  to  nations.  Herodotus  hai ! 
the  most  curious  historical  records  tha*  exists 
scription  of  the  various  nations  that  composed  tl 
force,  and  of  their  military  equipment  Aii.  CI,  S 
cavalry  amounted  to  80,000,  besides  camels  an 
The  war-ships  {rpirjpfic)  were  1207.  Herodotu 
merated  the  several  nations  which  supplied  aa 
the  ships  fvii.  89).  From  Doriscus  Xerxes  coo 
march  through  Thrace.  Herodotus,  who  had 
gone  over  the  ground,  has  described  the  route  € 
with  great  distinctness.  On  reaching  the  isthi 
connects  the  mountain  peninsula  of  Athos  witli 
land,  the  fleet  avoided  the  circiiranayigation 
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1066  he  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople :  he  died 
in  1075.  This  Xiphilinus  has  often  been  confounded  with 
his  nephew.  He  is  the  author  of  an  *  Oration  on  the 
Adoration  of  the  Cross,'  which  was  first  pubHshed,  in 
Greek  and  with  a  Latin  version,  in  Gretser's  work  on  the 
Cross,  Ingolstadt,  1616,  fol.  Some  other  works  of  less  im- 
portance are  attributed  to  him,  amon?  which  are  three 
Constitutions  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  two  of 
which  refer  to  betrothment,  and  are  in  the  *  Jus  Graeco- 
llomanum*  of  Leunclavius. 

XIPHILI'NUS,  JOANNES,  of  Trapezus  (Trebizond), 
was  the  nephew  of  the  Patriarch  Xiphilinus.  At  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Michael  Ducas,  whose  reign  ended 
A.D.  1070,  he  made  an  Epitome  of  the  history  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  Epitome,  as  we  now  have  it,  commences 
at  the  thirty-fifth  book,  and  goes  down  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  233.  His  work  is  not  distributed 
like  the  original,  but  is  divided  into  sections  {rfAtifiaTa), 
each  of  which  comprises  the  history  of  an  emperor.  We 
can  judge  of  his  work  by  comparing  it  with  those  parts  of 
Dion  which  are  extant.  He  generally  keeps  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  author,  but  he  omits  what  he  considers  not  es- 
sential to  the  narrative.  He  has  also  generally  omitted  to 
mention  the  consuls,  who  are  always  recorded  in  the  extant 
books  of  Dion,  and  thus  he  has  done  much  towards  confusinj^ 
the  chronology  of  the  period.  Like  all  other  epitomes,  it 
destroys  the  character  of  the  original  work ;  and  it  is  worth- 
less except  as  supplying  the  main  historical  facts  of  the 
large  part  of  Dion  which  is  lost.  Xiphilinus  was  a  Chris- 
tian. The  first  edition  of  Xiphilinus  was  by  R.  Stephens, 
Paris,  1551,  4to. ;  and  in  the  same  year  Stephens  printed 
the  Latin  version  of  G.  Blanc.  The  edition  of  H.  Stephens 
appeared  in  1592,  fol.,  with  Blanc's  translation,  revised  by 
Xylander.  There  is  an  English  translation  by  Manning, 
London,  1704,  8vo.,  of  the  *  Epitome'  of  Xiphilinus. 

XIPHORHYNCHUS.  written  by  Mr.  Swainson  Zipho- 
rhynchust  a  subgenus  of  Certhiance^  or  True  Creepers^ 
according  to  that  zoologist. 

Subeeneric  Character, — Bill  lengthened,  slender;  both 
mandioles  considerably  curved,  typically  falcated ;  the  sides 
compressed  from  the  nostrils.  \Vings  rather  lengthened  ; 
the  second  quill  hardly  shorter  than  the  third.  Tarsus 
short,  slender,  of  equal  length  with  the  two  external  toes. 
Hinder  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  Tongue  cartilaginous, 
flat,  as  long  as  the  bill. 

Example,  Xiphorht/nchus  procurvus, 

XIPHOSCMA,  Fitzinger's  name  for  a  genus  of  Ser- 
pents. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  his  fifth  section  of  the  great  genus 
Bo\  consists  of  those  species  which  want  fossets  or  little 
pits  on  the  jaws,  and  have  the  muzzle  furnished  with  slightly 
prominent  plates  cut  obhquely  from  behind  forwards,  and 
truncated  at  the  end  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  wedge.  Their 
body  is  very  much  compressed,  and  their  back  carinated. 
He  observes  that  these  are  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  may  afibrd  ground  for  including  them  in  a  distinct 
subgenus. 

The  species  which  he  quotes  are  the  Boa  caririata  of 
Schneider,  or  ocellata  of  Oppel ;  and  the  Boa  vipcrina  of 
Shaw  (Russel,  pi.  iv.).  These  two  subdivisions  form,  he 
adds,  the  genus  Xiphosnma  of  Fitzinger,  Cenchris  of 
Gray. 

XIPIIOSU'RA,  the  name  by  which  M.  Milne  Edwards 
designates  a  subclass  of  crustaceans,  which  he  ananges  at 
the   end  of  his  system  and  next  to  the  Suctorial  Crus- 

TACKANS. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  obser>'es  that  the  singular  animals 
which  compose  this  small  group  are  so  remote  from  all 
the  other  crustaceans,  that  some  naturalists  have  been  in- 
clined to  exclude  them  altogether  from  that  class,  and 
arrange  them  among  the  Arachnida,  and  that  in  entirely 
rejecting  this  opinion  it  becomes  necessary  to  isolate  them 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  form  a  particular  subclass, 
which  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Branchiopoda  and 
that  of  the  Trilobites,  but  is  distinguished  from  those 
crustaceans  and  all  the  other  animals  of  the  same  class 
by  the  character  of  its  organization.  The  natural  position 
then  of  these  Xiphosures  should,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Milne  Edwards,  have  been  near  the  Branchiopods,  but  he 
has  preferred  the  place  wliich  he  has  assigned  to  them,  in 
order  that  he  nii^lit  not  break  the  connection  which  unites 
all  Uie  MaxillatedCmstaceans. 


Organisation. 

The  body  of  these  animals  is  described  bj  M.  IGhi 
Edwards  as  composed  of  three  portions — a  cejJiaUhUmw^ 
an  abdomen^  and  a  tail ;  the  two  fint  portums  ait  wm 
covered  by  a  homy  shield,  and  the  third  niimtis  the  h^ 
of  a  long  stiletto.  The  cephalo-4horaeie  buekier^  mYAA  m 
presents  the  carapace  of  Aput  [Binoculus]  aadofil 
superior  crustaceans,  is  the  Isjgest;  it  is  convex  Ani^ 
concave  below,  and  rounded  in  front  and  on  the  ate 
it  is  deeply  notched  for  the  receptee 


whilst  ^  ^ ^ 

the  base  of  the  abdomen,  '^d'n  its  upper  surface  is'u  » 
equal  space,  slightly  or  not  at  all  convex,  which  is  c ' 
scribed  in  front  and  on  the  sides  by  two  curved 
and  occupies  behind  the  whole  length  of  the  straight 
tiou  of  the  posterior  border  articu&ted  with  the  abdn 
This  space,  which  may  be  termed  the  tKcipitai  regw,k 
subdivided  longitudinally  into  three  lobes  by  two  tmom 
which  curve  inwards  anteriorly ;  and  on  the  median  kb 
may  be  also  remarked  a  median  rid^  or  elevation  moitff 
less  distinct,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  is  a  aad 
smooth  tubercle  having  the  aspect  of  a  Mtemtma,  and  « 
each  side  of  which  in  fact  is  a  veiy  small  smooiJk  eye.  Ha 
conformation  led  Latreille  and  others  to  attribute  three 
stemmata  to  these  animals.  Towards  the  middk  sad  n 
the  outside  of  the  lateral  ridges  which  circumscribe  tk 
occipital  region  on  each  side  are  situated  the 
eyes^  which  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  exhibit  ' 
divisions  on  their  transparent  cornea.  The  aatsior  ui 
lateral  or  marginal  region  of  the  cephak4bonek 
buckler  forms  in  front  and  on  the  sides  a  veiy  iDcliirf 
plane,  and  presents  nothing  remarkable;  the  onlypoift 
that  requires  notice  is,  that  posteriorly  it  k  proMOfd 
beyond  the  occipital  region,  so  as  to  constitute  oa  ock 
side  a  sort  of  horn  directed  iMickwards. 

The  second  buckler,  ot  abdominal  portion  of  the  bod}; 
is  much  less  wide  than  the  preceding:,  Ixit  long  alio,  al 
of  an  inequilateral  hexagonal  form,  whose  posterior  bofte 
is  more  or  less  concave.  Its  anterior  border  is  articu!^ 
with  the  posterior  border  of  the  occipital  region  oC  lb 
carapace,  and  its  latero-anterior  edges  correspond  to  di 
oblique  borders  by  which  the  marginal  region  of  the  mm 
buckler  is  terminated  behind.  The  latero-postcrior  bordA 
which  are  in  general  longer  than  the  preceding,  form  wA 
these  last  a  very  obtuse  angle,  and  present  a  sen««  d 
eighth  teeth  separated  from  each  other  by  six  depresioia. 
in  each  of  which  is  inserted  a  large  moveable  spine  wSm« 
point  is  directed  backwards.  Above,  this  abdominal  buck'iS 
is  convex  and  divided  into  three  lol^es,  of  which  the  t** 
lateral  are  ver}-  large,  and  the  median  lol>e  narn>*ri 
behind  and  separated  from  the  preceding  by  two  rowi  d 
small  depressions.  From  the  middle  of  the  po^terNr 
border  of  this  second  portion  of  the  body  springs  t  \czz 
styliform  piece,  which,  being  situated  above  aiid  behisi 
the  anus,  should  be  considered  as  the  analosrue  of  :bt 
caudal  ring. 

On  the  lower  aspect  of  the  body  appears  antenpr-jr  i 
flat  and  triangular  surface,  which  is  on  a  level  «ith  th< 
frontal  border ;  but  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  cephwo- 
thoracic  buckler  is  deeply  excavated  for  the  lodgmest  of 
the  feet.  These  last  immediately  surround  the  bocal 
aperture,  and  are  so  disposed  that  their  basilar^-  joint  pe^ 
forms  the  functions  of  tne  mandibles  and  jaws' of  the  i«f^ 
nary  crustaceans,  whilst  their  internal  branch  is  ticfop^ 
in  order  to  constitute  an  ambulator}'  and  prehen^e  mea- 
ber :  there  are  six  pairs  of  these  feet.  "Hie  lint  lenwd 
mandibles  by  Fabricius  and  Latreille,  and  palps  br  Oivier, 
are  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  situated  liefbre  the 
mouth,  near  the  median  line :  they  are  inserted  on  sn  i» 
equal  membranous  eminence  which  fulfils  the  fnnctioa 
of  a  labrum,  and  are  composed  of  three  joints,  the  tn 
last  of  which  are  disposed  so  as  to  constitute  a  claw.  IV 
four  following  pairs  of  feet,  or  rather  jair-fefty  mnck 
resemble  each  other,  and  are  each  composed  of  six  joiflli: 
the  iirst  of  these  joints  is  very  lar^e,  and  terminates  sB 
the  inside  by  a  lamellar  prolongation,  armed  with  stroll 
spines,  and  performing  the  function  of  a  jaw :  there  is  shi^ 
under  its  internal  and  anterior  angle,  a  small  moveabk 
piece.  Tlie  succeeding  joints  constitute  an  elongated  and 
slightly  compressed  foot ;  and  in  the  females  tlie  pernilh- 
mate  joint  is  prolonged  below  the  last,  so  as  to  form  «ilh 
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Oli'U  ;  /,  ijfwn-wUf   lim:-^    ''  ■   :      ^    ■■    "       ■•     -    --■-    ■-■    '-i---   f--'    -•-■i   -■■*^. 

thl"    ^-'  -     ■•   !      ■■     ■■       '■■■:,.     ;..,H     ,,,    u    1 •■    ,r.,,.M  .   .-     -'--..     -■,-■.        V  ^.       .    ,  .,        .       ^  fuy 

« I   •  .a.->rfi4l  f  uf  f.if«',  «ii«k  ♦liU'W  ift"^  tt«*  wTUrhi  of  \lw  cir]t»a»  pf 

The  mfMiih,  »iluat<*d  towHitU  ih**<  po^turior  tbird  at'  tb*? 
lower  ftiiftarfi*  of  the  effpbalo-tboritctc  btn?kb*r,  if  «iir- 
rotmdecl,  an  biw  already  beeti  Tvotictd^  by  tli*?  feel,  Um 
ba5!>d«ry  joint  or  haunch  of  which  b*  armcj  \iiih  i^piiu-*  ur 
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teolh,  and  dispoaed  so  as  to  serve  for  the  work  of  mastica- 
tion .  This  aperture  is  infundibuliform,  and  continued  with 
the  digestive  tube,  which  is  directed  at  first  directly  for- 
ward, then  curves  upwards  and  backwards,  and  proceeds 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdominal  buckler, 
where  it  presents  anew  a  small  curvature  in  its  course  to 
the  anus.  The  first  portion  of  this  canal,  directed  forwards 
and  sit  uated  below  the  intestine,  constitutes  the  opsophagtu  : 
it  is  narrow,  rather  lonj^,  and  furnished  internally  with  lon- 
gitudinal plaits.  The  stomach  is  represented  by  the  cur\'ed 
and  anterior  portion  of  this  same  tube ;  it  is  small  and 
directed  vertically ;  its  walls  ai-e  ver>' fleshy,  and  puckered 
rfron9^es),  internally;  an  internal  furrow  separates  it 
from  the  oesophagus,  and  its  pyloric  extremity  advances 
in  form  of  a  cone  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  species  of  valvule.  The  third  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tube  occupies  neatly  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
and  represents  the  duodenumy  or  chylific  ventricle :  it  is 
cylindrical,  straight,  and  has  towards  its  two  extremities 
some  transverse  folds  of  the  internal  membrane,  and  more 
or  less  projecting  papillae.  On  each  side,  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  mouth,  are  two  small  circular  orifices,  which 
beloni;  to  the  biliary  apparatus,  and  its  posterior  extremity 
is  suddenly  contracted  in  order  to  its  continuation  with  the 
fouith  portion  of  the  digestive  tube,  which  maybe  con- 
sidered as  the  intcstinum  rectum.  It  is  very  short,  plaited 
longitudinally  in  its  interior,  and  curved  downwards  at  its 
extremity  in  order  to  reach  the  anus^  which  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  insertion  of  the  caudal  sword.  The  liver  fills 
in  tlie  cephalo-thorax  the  space  situated  between  the 
intestine  and  the  muscles  of  the  feet :  it  extends  also  into 
the  abdomen,  and  is  composed  of  blind  and  contorted 
canals,  which  are  continued  with  the  excretory  conduits, 
the  four  trunks  of  which  open  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
duodenum. 

The  heart  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Squill(B.  [Stomapods,  p.  83.]  It  is  a  long  dorsal  vessel 
with  fleshy  walls,  which  present  on  each  side  seven  trans- 
verse apertures  furni.shed  with  valvules,  and  which  give 
origin  to  various  arteries. 

The  nervous  system  consists  in  a  medullary  ring  which 
sunounds  the  oesophagus,  gives  origin  to  the  cephalo- 
thoracic  nerves,  and  is  continued  backwards  with  a  stout 
ciioid,  from  the  postei ior  part  of  which  the  abdominal 
uurves  spring. 

Tlie  or^ruNs  of  generation  open  externally  by  the  aper- 
tures at  the  base  of  the  first  pair  of  false  feet.  In  the 
fi'iwuJ'?  Ihe^e  orifices  each  communicate  v/ith  an  oviduct, 
v.hieh  when  arrived  in  the  thorax  is  divided  into  two 
])ranchcs,  the  ramifications  of  which  constitute  the  ovary 
i  lid  embrace  the  liver.  In  the  male^  in  place  of  thet?z//rrp, 
tlivro  is  H  small  cylindrical  penis.     {Histoire  NutureUc  des 

(',u:^ta6s\  18^10.) 

iSich  is  the  statement  given  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  of 
Ww  oij^anization  of  this  highly  interesting  form. 

Pi u lessor  Owen,  in  his  *Hunterian  Lectin cs '  r  1843,* 
has  tciKiicd  upon  ceiiain  points,  for  \vho.;e  detailed  illus- 
tiatioii  zooloirists  are  anxiously  looking,  e.-pecially  with 
viicrad  lo  the  development  of  the  nervous  system. 

'I'lu'  Pioleisor  olati's  that  the  Xiphosura,  typified  by  the 
I.ion'.f ;  ,  <^rT-,IoluL'.a  t-Kil'. !  tivc  tlie  head  and  thorax  more 
c  \v\-l  ifly  bleiid<Hi  to^.tlKi'  lliun  in  the  true  crab«,  which 
■li.y  Ui'Muble  in  ilij  ^'iiivial  ionn  of  the  body ;  but  that 
;li(y  i..  ■  i-.  .iiliiuiy  di-tin<ruislied  fiom  all  other  crustacoa 
1  V  lia\iiii;-  ilu;  ollice  of  jaws  performed  by  thu  fir^t  joint  of 
til,?  th<»!Pci-  ]r->,  v.hieli  sunonnd  the  mouth.  The  laiice 
'•.  plialo-thorncic  sopnu'ul  is.  he  remarks,  i)ro{of(eil  above 
;:;:d  h-.tiiallv  hy  an  ».:X])anded  creocentic  shield  obbcmely 
(^i.iJj'.l  by  two  lun;:itinlinHl  iinpre.'^sions  into  three  lobes, 
^  ipijoitinir  the  organs  of  \i.sionon  their  hii,^he>t  part.  The 
u.;cal  \rA\U  of  thf  ses^^K'nts  of  the  second  division  of  tiio 
\  vAy  are  also  bleiuk'd,  he  oh^eives,  into  one  trilobate  ely- 
l  eilonn  piece,  their  ori^'inal  separation  being  indicated  by 
ti»o  bianeliial  fissures,  and  the  number  of  the  segments  bv 
that  of  the  lamelliform  appendages  attached  to  their  iu- 
i.rior  surface.  The  teimination  of  the  intestine  beneath 
the  last  segment  of  the  second  division  of  the  body  of  the 
T  imulus  proves,  in  Professor  Owen's  opinion,  and  correctly, 
as  wo  think,  that  division  to  answer  to  the  abdomen  in  the 
Alitucns,triira  ;  but  admitting  the  sessile  eyes  to  indicate  a 
distinct  segment,  not  more  than  sixteen  segments  can,  he 
remarks,  be  determined  by  the  appendages  to  enter  into 
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tlie  compofittion  of  the  entire  cnul  of  the 
eluding  the  sword-shaped  appendage,  which  is 
in  the  Profeasofs  view,  to  the  \uX  or  part-aiMl 
the  higher  Crustacea,  and  comitfts  of  a  single 
segment. 

Professor  Owen  then  adverts  to  the  sma]! 
in  which  the  number  of  the  thoracic  and 
ments  generally  exceeds  that  in  the  Malaeoii\ 
adduces  as  an  example  the  Braftchipms  siagmM» 
CHiopoDA,  p.  343],  which  haa  eleven  thoracic  segi 
nine  abdominal  or  caudal  ruigs,  besides  a  distinct  nwig| 
tected  by  a  thoracic  shield.    In  the  /«aiinar,  in  wfaiA  Vl 
shield  is  developed,  as  in  Cypris,  Daphnia,  and  etf 
Eniomostracay  to  the  extent  ana  in  the  form  of  a  knif 
shell  enveloping  the  whole  body,  the  number  of  thnai 
and  abdominal   segments  exceeds^   he  remark^  tm^ 
four. 

These  and  other  ohserrations  of  the  Professor  rclatiiek 
the  segments  of  the  Crustacea  are  highly  interestiH  ala 
considered  with  reference  to  a  race  of  that  class  or  alii 
no  living  analogue  exists;  and  he  thus  points  oikii 
value  of  this  part  of  their  confonnation  as  applicsUi  fe 
the  subject: — 

*The  distinction  between  the  Entomostraca  sad  it 
Malacostraca  in  the  number  of  the  segments  of  the  hi% 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  determining  the  afinitNi  d 
the  antient  extmct  Crustacea  called  TaiLor 
remarkable  animals  were  almost  the  sole  re. 
the  present  class  in  the  periods  which  intenrensA  ^ 
the  deposition  of  the  earliest  fossiliferous  strata  ts  te  ol 
of  the  coal  formation.  They  appear  to  have  beesiMh 
out  antennsB  and  feet ;  the  structure  of  the  tergil  p| 
'  only  of  their  body-segments  is  yet  known ;  but  that  m 
,  grouped  together  to  form  a  distinct  head,  thorai,i4 
!  abdomen  or  tail.  The  head  is  formed  by  a  large  «ft 
circular  or  crescent-shaped  shield;  the  thorax  coniifti4 
from  ten  to  fit\een  segments,  and  the  abdomen  or  tail  ia 
eludes  at  least  eight  segments  in  this  Ca/ym^iif(Prcpi, Hi 
208\  in  which  it  is  bent  under  the  thorax,  as  in  the  —^ 
the  abdomen,  post -abdomen,  or  tail,  as  the  third  se^ 
is  variously  termed,  contains  fifteen  fettered  segmoiilj 
Asaphits  caudatus  .*  the  segments  of  both  thorai  m 
abdomen  are  vei  v  similar  to  each  other,  and  graduallr 
crease  in  size.  I'hey  are  divided  by  two  iOngitudir.a!iir 
rows  into  three  lobes.  The  head  supports  a  pair  of  li^l 
compound  eyes  situated  near  the  sides,  like  the  larsre 
l)air  of  eyes  in  the  Limnluff^  which  they  resemble  in 
and  structure. 

*  The  Malacostraca  ?re  divided  into  two  srroups,  iecari>  \ 
ing  to  the  attachment  of  the  eve.- :  those  with  immovi 
sessile  eyes  form  the  Edrioph/na/nui :  tliose  with  mcveiUi 
pedunculated  eyes,  the  Podnphthahna, 

*The   lower   organized  or   edriophthalmous   fernb  rf 

malacostracous  Crustacea  resemble  the  Trilobites  is  Ifei 

non-confluence   and   uniformity   of  the   seerment*  of  tii 

thorax   and   abdomen.     Certain   genera,    as   SerrJti  ani 

I  Bopi/rus,  have  the  tergal  ares  of  tlu*  segments  tnloM; 

j  but   tliey  exceed  not  the   charaeteri^tic    number  in  !h» 

I  Malacostraca,  and  the  seven  rings  ol  the  thorax  are cicsilf 

!  indicated  in  each  by  the  seven  paii«  of  aiticulated  kA 

I  which  tiicy  support,  although  these  are  very  small  ia  thi 

i  parasitic  iinpt/rtts.    In  tlie  Cymothoa  the  'seven  lliondi 

and  seven  abdominal  segments  are  more  di&tinctiy  cki' 

'  racterized.' 

'      With  regard  to  the  nervous  system  and  senses, Froieaor 

Owen,  aRer  alluding  to  Cuvier's  description  of  tbal  pot 

of  the   organization  in  the  common   crab,    Mr.  Svia*! 

illustrative  di.-'sections  and  beautiful   plates  of  the  MM 

and  the  able  dii^play  of  the  corresponding  structure  la  til 

j  Main    by  Audouin  and  Edwards,  observes  that  an  i* 

■  logons  concentration  of  the  nervous  system,  but  Milhii- 

teresting  mollifications,  has  been  dei>irribed  bv  FiufiT 

I  van  der  Hoeven  in  the  Limulus^  or  Kinar-crab'.  the  mtk 

I  gigantic  form  of  the  Entomostracous  tribe,  and 

the  only  existing  genus  from  whicli  we  may  derive  aa  _ 

sight  into  the  organization  of  the  extinct  Trilobitic  Cn^ 

taceans.    Professor  Owen  was  therefore  induced  to  art 

the  well-preserved  specimens  of  Lhnulus  given  to  tbcw 

lege  of  Surgeons  in  lx)ndon  by  Mr.  Boott,  of  Boston,  U.S. 

into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Goadby,  the  anatomical  aFsistsBt  Is 

the  College,  whose  beautiful  dissections  and  prepaiatioM 

will  be  found  in  the  museum  of  the  College.     The  dclHb 

of  the  nervous  s^-stem  so  displayed,  to<»ether  with  iht  rail 
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on  the  back  part  of  the  first  :i]>dominal  lamelliform  ap- 
pendage. 

Metamorphosis. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  has  shown  that  the  Xiphosures 
undergo  in  their  youth  considerable  chans:e8  of  form.  At 
first  there  is  no  sword-like  or  styliform  tail,  which  in  the 
adult  Limulus  equals,  at  least,  the  rest  of  the  body  in 
length;  their  abdominal  buckler  is  rounded  posteriorly, 
and  the  last  pairs  of  false  feet  arc  not  developed.  M. 
Milne  Edwards  observed  this  in  the  embryos  on  the  point 
of  exclusion  from  the  egg,  at  which  period  the  abdomen 
supports  only  three  pairs  of  appendages. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits. 

The  Xiphosures  inhabit  the  sea,  and  sometimes  come 
upon  the  sandy  beaches.  They  are  found  in  the  Indian 
and  Japanese  seas,  and  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  a  higher 
range  than  the  44th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  and  seem  confined 
to  the  northern  hemisphere.  Their  food  consists  of  animal 
substances ;  and  when  stranded,  they  often  bury  themselves 
in  the  sand  as  a  protection  against  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  is  soon  fatal  to  them. 

Arrangement. 

The  only  genus  is 

Limulus.    Miilier, 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  Leach,  it  is  true,  has 
restricted  this  generic  name  to  those  species  the  whole  of 
whose  feet  are  chcliform,  and  has  proposed  a  new  genus, 
under  the  designation  of  TachypleuSy  for  those  whose  an- 
terior feet  are  monodactyle ;  but,  he  observes,  it  is  now 
well  known  that  this  last  character  is  only  met  with  in  the 
male  of  certain  Limuli,  and  does  not  coincide  with  other 
peculiarities  of  structure  of  any  importance,  so  that  it  does 
not  appear  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  found  a  generic 
division.  M.  Milne  Edwards  thus  arranges  the  only  recent 
species  known,  five  in  number. 

$  L  Species  whose  second  and  third  pairs  of  law-feet 
(two  first  pairs  of  Latreille)  are  monodactyle  in  the 
male,  and  in  which  the  moveable  spines  of  the 
lateral  border  of  the  abdomen  are  of  two  sorts, 
namely,  very  long  and  very  short. 

Limulus  mohiccanus. — Description, — Cephalo-thoracic 
buckler  regularly  rounded  anteriorly  in  both  sexes,  and 
above  showing  three  rows  of  small  spiniform  points,  situ- 
ated one  on  the  median  crest,  the  others  on  the  crests 
which  separate  the  occipital  rejjion  from  the  lateral  regions ; 
the  posterior  and  lateral  borders  finely  dentilated.  The 
abdominal  buckler  smooth  above,  and  terminated  by  two 
veiv  short  teeth,  the  internal  border  of  which  is  very  Jong, 
and  the  external  border  comprehended  between  the  point 
and  the  insertion  of  the  last  spine)  very  short ;  tooth  of  the 
latero-anterior  border  moderate,  and  situated  towards  the 
middle  of  that  border ;  moveable  spines  of  the  latero- 
posterior  border  moderate,  and  all  nearly  of  the  same  length 
in  the  male  ;  the  three  first  rather  long  in  the  female  ;  but 
the  three  last  extremely  short,  and  much  wider  than  they 
are  long.  Caudal  stylet  triangular,  spiny  on  its  upper 
border,  and  slightly  concave  on  its  inferior  surface.  Last 
pair  of  jaw-feet  furnished  towards  the  end  with  four  elon- 
gated appendages,  which  are  lamcllated,  flattened,  and 
sublanceolate,     (^L  E.) 

This  is  the  Cancer  mohrcanus  of  Clusius ;  Cancer  per- 
versus  of  Rumphius  ;  Limulus  Polyphemus  of  Fabricuis  ; 
Limulus  gi^as  of  Miillcr ;  and  Limulus  moluccanus  of 
Latreille. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  Leach's  Limulus 
Latreilli  probably  belongs  to  this  species,  as  well  as  Li- 
mulus tridentatus  of  the  same  author. 

Limulus  moluccanus  is  apparently  the  Cancer  figured 
by  Bontius  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  *  Natural  and  Medical 
History  of  the  East  Indies,'  p.  83,  in  which  he  notices  its 
sword-like  appendage,  and  states  that  if  any  incautious 
fisherman  is  wounded  by  it,  the  pain  is  like  that  caused 
by  a  scorpion,  adding,  that  its  flesh  is  not  so  delicate  as  that 
of  the  other  crabs.  Tlie  chapter  is  headed  by  the  following 
verse.^,  which  refer  to  the  painful  wound  inflicted  by  the 
toil :— 

'  Qai<qii{"*  cauil.Vi  sirtiisUti  iv\n.  W%\\x\ 
l)i>of  ni«Hj  (xcnq^lu  nuirkut  vitare  doU>soi 
I)i'nti>  U>oiiiiii>  q  uM  aiilii  volubilui  iufcrt 
A  t'-rgi),  K'X  )N>ju>  n-tinet  for«c«uda  %i>iiCDnin.* 

Limulus  I'ire^crns,     M.  Milne  Edwards  states  that  this 


species,  the  female  only  of  which  is  known  to  1 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Limulus  moiueeanuM^  1 
tinguished  from  it  bj  the  confonnation  of  tin 
feet,  the  penultimate  joint  of  which  is  extreinelj 
surrounded  at  its  base  with  seven  spines,  which, 
being  flat,  very  much  elongated,  and  ralhct 
rounded,  conic,  and  veiy  much  pointed.  Thi 
pairs  of  feet  were  broken  in  the  only  individual 
Milne  Edwards  had  examined,  so  that  he  couU 
the  character  indicated  by  Latreille,  the  nam 
scriber  of  the  species,  drawn  from  the  monodae 
formation  of  the  second  pair  (first  pair  of  Lai 
is  also  worthy  of  note,  M.  Milne  Edwards  add 
cephalo-thoracic  buckler  is  less  convex  than  i 
ceding  species. 

The  same  author  obsen^es  that  the  Limulus  p 
the  Paris  museum  under  the  name  of  Polyphei 
dactylusy  Lam.,  and  ticketed  by  Latreille,  seem 
be  the  male  of  the  preceding  species ;  but  the 
the  posterior  feet  prohibits  positive  certainty  on 

Limulus  longispina.    M.  Milne  Edwards  mn 

a  species  closely  approximating  to  Limulus  moh 

having  the  teeth  or  posterior  angles  of  the 

buckler  larger  and  more  regularly  triang^ular ;  t 

border  of  these  teeth  being  nearly  as  long  as  1 

border,  and  their  base  much  less  wider  than  th 

between  them,  and  occupied  by  the  caudal  styl 

surface  of  the  abdomen  covered  with  small  s 

I  tooth  of  its  latero-anterior  border  large,  and  si 

near  that  which  separates  that  border  from  the 

I  terior  border;    moveable  spines  of  the  six  p 

I  males  and  of  the  three  first  pairs  in  the  female 

three  last  pairs  very  short,  but  sharp  in  the  femal 

I  stylet  triangular,  and  spinv  on  its  borders.     Fro 

^  of  the  male  strongly  notcned  and  sinuous,  so  ai 

trilobate. 

Locality. — Coasts  of  Japan,  and  probably  of  i 

This  is  the  Kabuto-gani  (Helmet-crab;  of  the 
Un-kiir^  or  Umi-do-game  of  the  Chinese. 

i  2.  Species  in  which  the  third  pair  of  ja 
cheliform  in  both  sexes,  and  in  which  the 
spines  of  the  latero-posterior  border  of  the 
diminish  gradually  in  length  in  both  i 
female. 

a.  Second  pair  of  jaw-feet  monoclactyk 
male.  Caudal  stylet  triangular  and 
its  upper  border. 

Limulus  Polyphemus. — Description . — CephiJo- 
buckler  more  convex  than  in  the  precediii<:  spe< 
preserving  for  a  longer  period  the  siwen  spines  siti 
its  upper  surface.  Posterior  teeth  of  the  abdoB 
large,  and  representing  an  equilateral  triangle,  < 
being  longer  than  they  are  wide  at  their  bMf 
moveable  spines  of  the  latcro-posteiior  tx)rderirt 
rate,  and  similar  in  both  sexes  :  the  three  teeth 
median  line  project  more  than  in  the  precedingi 
and  the  caudal  stylet  is  less  long.     (M.  fe. 

Localities. — The  Atlantic  Ocean,  coasts  of  Nortl 
rica,  and  the  Antilles. 

This  is  the  Arancu^  marinus  of  De  l^et ;  C^ 
luccanus  of  Wormius ;  Monoculus  Polypht  //iMiof  L 
but  he  confounds  under  this  name  both  the  Orirt 
American  species ;  Limulus  cyclops  oi'  Fabiicius;  i 
Americanus  of  Leach  ;  Polyphemus  (u  cuieniclu 
marck  ;  and  Limulus  Polyphemus  of  Ranzani. 

John  de  I^et,  in  his  *  Novus  Orbis  *  103:^ ,  pi'* 
fair  figure  of  this  species  in  the  10th  chaj)*or  of  hi 
book,  and  states  that  the  arms  of  the  Indians  .Al 
quosy)  of  *  Wijngaerden  Eylandt  *  in  *  New  Frti 
lances,  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  which,  for  waul 
they  sharpen  with  the  crustaeeous  tail  of  the  0 
fish  Signoc^  Siguenoc^  or  Araneus  marinus^  h 
name  the  limulus  there  enijraven  is  known  toth( 
and  Dutch.  De  Laet  gives  a  good  description  o 
says  that  it  loves  the  shallows,  and  is  mo&tlr 
aestuaries,  of  various  sizes,  not  a  few  having  a  tail  e 
a  palm  in  lensjth. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  obser\es  that  Limulut  »Sd 
Leach  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  having  the  la 
tooth  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  more  ] 
than  it  is  ordinarily  to  be  seen  in  adults. 

a  a.  All  the  jaw-feet  cheliform  in  the  tot 
as  in  the  female :  caudal  stylet  round 


nw/tfjt  If 
ikxmU  hi*  ' 

t,i,f  „,-,..,,...    ip  hftvtf  the 
Df  )i  >  thoradc   luickU'r    k'**   *1^* 

»hoit ;  ft:*  it>  ijic  morcEible  <.jimcj».  they  itrc, 

%\\  m  DnmhvT,  and  are  all  long  !%nil  t»k'Tid<?r, 

il  1,1  nidi  imvi%  \L  Mil  no  Kilw^inlB  aiUU,  been 

avrnil,  not  only  in  thiM  forrafitiotv,  but  libo  in 

kalk  and  the   Jurti5xic  Iim***itone,    by  CoinU 

n»  lui'- :^ivt:n  fi^nifsra*  Ihom  in  the  Rxccl)»*nt 

Ilaeven  on  th«  Limuli ;  but  M.  Milnu 

;   these  foasik  lmvi>  not  bven  a*  yet  dc* 

nt  delailHto  cnfthlcnAtnrnrD^ts  to  iL^ig^n 

to  1hcm;  and  he  conlinrs  hnn"!f]r  tti 

,Miia  uuit  Lirntihtf  tfitrrm^^hu'i,   ^hxxisX^^  found 

III  and  Litttuhist  brrvimihta    hr<rvi-cttudatut  f)* 

lA  nt  Aichstadt,  itn?  jemiiiksiLile  Tor  the  fartu 

tnrn*  vrhidi  repie*^t?nt!*  a  rhomboid  rather  than 

iti»  anterior  border  being  neajriy  eontounded 

•ro-ftntcriof  borders.     Limufuv  Qrnnitu  of  lh# 

f  iti  the  opinion  of  M,  Milne  EdwflidB*  app«?&ra 

muiujt  IFttk'hii  closdy,  but  present*  a.  nnicR 

flhrous^hout  tht;  len^^lh  t+f  the  cavvdaJ  btyk*t. 

jwardu  Hnaliy  cails  attention  to  Umuhi* 

[JcW.t  above  inentioned,  r^marknbk*  tor  thu 

i>r  tlte  lateral  anfirl^i*  or  11  iti  cephalo- 

M'  uy  olhtT  characters*. 

>  b€<*n  vmcd  by  FilKincfcr  to  dtJiiif- 
Wtians  arranije^d  by  Mf,  SwainBOn  ait  a 

f^or  JORUI.LO,  1%  a  volcano  sitimtcd  in  the 

can.  one  of  the  UoitodSlateai  ol*  Mf  Jtit^o,  in 

isd  H*r  32'  W.  lon^p   Thin  volcano  ha»  ri»en 

^  in  modern  tinic» ;  and  of  \U  origin  ^vv  have 

1i«i  Montt*  Nuovo  nejvr  N»pks,  vvhk*h  wita 

I  by  a  volcKnic  crujition,  did  not  fontinue 

wio,  and  U  at  prt^ucnt  not  di»tin^ni>ilu*d  liy  any 

Irom    other  hills  eomposed   of  loo?(e   tnirlhy 

"  i;l  whk'h  altetul^d  the  formal  ion  of 

^v(*rv  c'olU>etfd  by  Alrxandrr  von 

.i  the  mouth  or  ey 45 *^N  it  11  eni**;*. 

*rJ  nnle!t  from  Xm  *.hare?i  of  the 

.  tinlt"»   from  thi'  Tn  nrt'*t  Jif  hvi*  vol* 
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iie  Mm,     The  jdniti 

•  1  .  Il  H "  i    \         1.  .  I  1 1 '  i'  1  U    ,  1  I  J       J.  1.       J  1  i  1 1  • 

fVum  n<»rtbH]orth-eHNt  tn  i*or,! 

hifU,  liiins:  from  kVMM.'  'i  ;..   . 

of  the  [i1?uri,     Tlienio-  oirti^-ie  i 

cano  ot  Xnndlo.     It  ii*  i%  mid  ha*  '  .: 

the  nojtli  Kkk*  iLn  mmrt'Tt!**?  quiintjty  uf  bcorititd  nnd  h:i^ : 
la^aw^  whicli  contairi  Niuall  fiajKrnvcnt*  of  primitivn  i. 
Tin  to  Ibe  monib  of  Fcbniarr,  17G(V  the  erupti' 
volcano  were  vt?ry  viok'iit  mm.  Imiu^nt,  bill  mir 
they  Imve  become  Ipjw  violent  and  rnort*  rare,     Uurui 
iimt  pnuytionii^  the  roof*  of  ttie  lio\i>e?i  jn  (Jocrclaro*  Ih'  . 
135   niiu'H   djftUnt,    wert'    covered    vvitii   atthes,       II 
bofdt   dt'KOcnih'd  into  tin?  cjater  to  the  depth  of  l^'l^     ■  ^ 
bflow   the  outer  edge,   but    he   could   nut   go   low  if  on 
aecotiiit  of  the   deOM'   vaponn*  which  aseeiided  from  il. 
Aceofdini^  to  hi»   estiniAt*?,   the    bottom   qC  the  eratcr 
was  nearly  I  BO  fetst  below  the  point  which  he  reached  m 
btH  descenl. 

Pennons  who  had  observed  the  progrens  of  this  voleauie 
fomiAtion  from  the  nioun tains  of  Ag-na^arco*  staled  that 
they  B^w  tlu'  flannes  iij-smnc  fiom  the  earth  o\er  a  Mirlace 
of  more  than  four  f^qtmrc  miles  ;  that  the  fj-nfrmentji  of  red- 
hot  roeksi  were  thrown  up  to  a  gieal  beijyfht ;  and  tl^at 
Ihruugh  a  thiirk  cloud  of  ashcA,  wtueh  was  inomitiated  \tY 
the  voleanic  fire,  re*embkag  the  »ea  in  violent  '     '  it 

nppcared  ua  if  the  tioftened  oru»t  of  the  eattl^  w;i 
Ihe  tsvo  rivers  which  watered  this  part,  of  the  p1h>m.  .u  Im  d 
into  IHc  ftety  \miH.  71  le  dtH"Lvin|>0£iXion  of  tbe  waters 
contributed  to  increase  the  flames,  which  lo&c  to  &tich  ik 
height. an  to  be  visible  in  Ihe  town  of  Paaicuamt  \shich 
>.!ands  on  a  lari^e  plfiin  37*^  feet  above  timt  on  winch  th« 
volcima  rests.  In  the  small  eoiieti  at  the  foot  of  the  mi- 
ca no  balls  of  baj^aU  are  fonnd,  whicsh  are  eneloA^'d  in  hard 
f:lay  lyine:  in  concentric  luyera ;  wlience  Huint>oIdt  infm 
t Iml  *^t t1  *U: rra lie Qu ^  wni e i^  h av c  bee ii  v e ry  ac t i v e  tn  tin* 
cMi  revokjtion.   The  two  rive r»  aDOve  i  I 

arc  I  ]mi  noder  I  tic  Java,  but  nn  Ihe  wi 

of  tin-   uni  i?:ie9  there  are  now  fonnd  5ome  iiot-spj  111 j^-^,   im 
whicfi  the  thermometer  riscji  to  lOG""  Fahrenheit. 

(liLimbotdt,  pAsai  PoltUqtw  fit?  ia  Xuutriit*  /-'o  .i **.>.• ; 
Vtie  d^»  CnrflitU're$  rt   MttnumcnM  dc^  P^ujil^a  /  • 

XVLANDKU.  (TUUKiMt^S.     X> lander*  nul 
wa?i  Hulxrnann  (WooiJnmn ',  which,  atter  Ihe  fajihion 
ftchohw  of  th«  day,  be  changed  into  Ihe  equivn' 
Itirm  of  Xyhitider-     He  wa*  bom  at  Avtp^biiri^,  3 
26,  IfiShi,  w  pdo^  parent^*'    lie  obtained  the  pafruo^iic  uf 
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Wolffgang  Relinger,  a  patrician  of  Auj^sburg,  who  pro- 
cured for  him  flie  necessaiy  means  lor  proaccutinc:  his 
studies  till  he  was  received  hilo  the  College  of  Augsburg, 
where  he  had  a  certain  .allowance,  which  was  appropriated 
to  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  From  tliis  we  must  infer 
that  as  a  boy  he  had  shown  great  talent.  In  1549  he  went 
to  Tubingen,  and  in  1556  to  I3asel.  His  studies  were  the 
mathematics  and  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  After  the 
death  of  J.  Micyllus,  in  1558,  he  was  made  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  Heidelberg,  but  he  was  btill  very  poor  and  was 
obliged  to  add  to  his  means  by  his  pen.  He  died  in 
February,  157C,  having  shortened  his  life  by  his  excessive 
labour,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  by  drinking.  It 
is  the  statement  of  Jlit^hor  that  his  salary  as  professor  was 
insufficient  for  his  maintenance,  and  that  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  work  for  the  booksellers ;  but  in  the  *  Biographic 
Universelle*  (art. '  Xylander,'  by  Weiss)  it  is  maintained  that 
his  salary  was  sufficient.  If  he  was  drunken  and  extra- 
vagant, it  may  very  well  have  happened  that  he  was  al- 
ways poor  and  glad  to  work  for  money.  In  the  elegiac 
verses  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Dion  Cassius,  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  dedicatory  epistle,  he  complains 
of  his  poverty.  This  dedication  is  dated  November  1, 
1557,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  Heidelberg.  Tlie  greater  part  of  his  works  appeared 
after  his  appointment  at  Heidelberg.  Xylander  was  also 
named  ])y  the  elector  palatine  Frederic,  secretary  to  the 
convocation  at  Maulbrunn,  which  was  held  for  the  settle- 
ment of  some  dilferences  among  the  Protestants.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  money  for  his  services  from  this 
prince,  and  also  from  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  It  seems 
probable  therefore  that,  with  all  these  means  and  what  he 
received  for  his  literary  labours,  if  he  was  poor  after  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  it  nuist  have  been  through  his  own 
improvidence. 

Xy lander's  works  are  very  numerous.  A  large  part  of 
them  consists  of  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
His  translations  into  I-Atin  are:— 1,  Plutarch's  Works, 
Basel,  1561-70;  2,  Strabo,  accompanied  with  the  Greek 
text,  Basel,  1571,  fol. ;  3,  *The  Chronicle  of  Cedrenus,' 
with  the  Greek  text,  Basel,  1565,  fol. ;  4,  Tryphiodorus,  in 
Latin  verse ;  he  is  said  to  have  made  this  version  when 
lie  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  4,  The  work  of  Michael 
Psellus,  'De  Quutuor  Diaciplinis  Mathematicis,'  with 
notes,  Basel,  I'mG,  8vo.  ;  5,  The  Ilistoiy  of  Dion  Cassius, 
Basel,  1558,  fol.,  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Xiphilinus 
by  W.  Blanc,  which  he  coiTected  [Xiphilinus]  ;  6, 
'The  ]\It'ditations.of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,'  Zu- 
rich, 1558,  8vo. ;  Lyon,  155U,  12nio. ;  Greek  and  Latin, 
Basel,  15G8,  8vo.  To  this  last  and  corrected  ttdition 
X\  lander  added  the  versions  of  Antoninus  Liberalis,  the 
work  generally  attributed  to  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  and 
A\  hich  here  appears  under  the  Latin  title  of  *  Historiae 
Coinmentitiae  ;*  Phlegon  Trallianus,  and  Antii^onus  Car}s- 
tius  *De  Mirahilibus'   {'Iffroiniov  Uapavo^ajv  '^waytoyi)).     7, 

Dio])haiitus,  with  the  Greek  text,  Basel,  1575,  fol.:  this 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  maile 
him  a  present  of  five  hundred  reiclisthaler  on  the  occasion. 
Though  the  translation  is  nut  free  from  faults,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  great  merit,  considering  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject  and  the  haste  with  which  it  was  made.  8, 
Xylander  made  the  first  German  translation  of  the  first  six 
books  of  Euclid,  Basel,  15G2.  This  is  a  very  rare  work: 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  had  been  already 
translated  into  German  by  Johann  Scheybel,  Tubingen, 
1555,  4lo.  0,  Poly])ius,  into  German.  10,  The  New  Tes- 
tament, into  German. 

Xylander  commenced  an  edition  of  Pausanias,  which 
was  completed  by  Sylburg,  and  published  in  1583.  The 
G.eek  text  of  the  edition  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  printed 
by  Oporinus,  at  Basel,  1568,  fol..  wa,s  amended  by  Xylander, 
but,  as  it  appears,  without  the  aid  of  MSS.  He' also  supei- 
intended  the  edition  of  Theocritus,  Basel,  1558,  8\o., 
which  contains  the  Greek  scholia  and  notes  by  Xylander; 
and  tiie  edition  of  Horace,  Heidelberg,  1575,  8vo.* 

Amoni^  his  other  labours,  he  drev/  up  '  Institutiones 
Aphoristieae  Logieae  Ari&totelis,  ita  scriptae  ut  adolescen- 
tibns  propo:ii  eoinniode,  corumque  ad  Aristotelea  perci- 
pienda  avutie  inireniuni  et  memonam  juvare  possint,'  a 
work  inU'nded  lor  the  instruction  of  youth  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  faeidiilbcjg,  Z577i.4to. 
The  wiiUr  of  tlu^  article  ha;*  never  ^eeh  the  *  Imtitutioiii?*,* 
and  cslii  onjy  oonjecturc  that  It  somewliat  re$qiiil)l<»  in 


plan  and  desi^  Trendelenburg's  *  Elementa  Logicet  i 
totelicae,'  Benin,  1842,  2nd  ed.  Trendelenburg  ham 
has  not  mentioned  Xylander*8  work  in  hU  preficc,  J 
which  we  conclude  that  he  was  either  unacquainM 
it,  or  that  it  is  not  exactly  what  we  might  conjecture  illi 

There  are  other  works  of  Xylander,  but  the  abovi 
the  principal.  The  Life  of  this  laborious  scholar  dot 
and  requires  to  be  written  with  more  care  than  it  his  I 
yet.  The  ordinary  accounts  are  at  variance  with  on 
other :  some  of  them  attribute  to  him  works  thtt  be 
either  little  to  do  with  or  perhaps  nothing  at  aH ; 
some  omit  several  works  that  are  undoubtedly  hii^ 
lander  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  well  versed  in  Greek 
Roman  literature,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  laagv 
He  wrote  Latin  with  great  ease  and  correctness,  u^ 
versions  are  generally  correct. 

(Jocher,  Miff  em.  Gelehrien  Lexicon,  probably  nrt 
accurate ;  Bayle,  Diet,,  art.  *  Xylander,'  a  very  insuft 
article  ;  Biog.  Univ.,  art.  'Xylander,'  b^  Weu^  isai 
better  and  more  complete  article,  and  it  contains  th 
ferences  to  the  original  authorities  for  Xylander*s  Lift 
Works ;  Biographical  Did,  of  the  Society  X^^"  '^  ^^ 
of  Useful  Knowledge y  ail.  *  Apollonius  Dyscolus.*} 

XYLITE.  According:  to  Gmelin,  when  conai 
pyroxylic  spirit  is  submitted  to  distillation  from  ehk 
of  calcium,  a  vapour  rises,  which  condenses  into  a  i; 
which  he  calls  xylite. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  are,  that  it  stnn^ 
sembles  alcohol ;  its  odour  is  like  that  of  aether  and  agm 
and  its  taste  is  empyreumatic ;  its  specific  jpavity  iiO 
and  its  boiling-point  about  143°  Fahr. :  it  ts  misciblc 
water,  and  bums  with  a  white  Hame.  The  denatji 
vapour  was  found  by  experiment  to  be  2*  177 ;  by  tlM 
should  be  rather  lighter.  It  appears  to  be  compored 
Six  equivalents  of  carbon    .  .  .36 

Six  equivalents  of  hydrogen  •  .6 

Two  and  a  half  equivalents  of  oxygen       20 

Equivalent         .  .     G2 

With  acids  xylite  produces  sthereal  compouodi,  i 
have  not  been  minutely  examined  ;  and  by  partial  di 
position  it  gives  rise  io  xylitic  acid,  J-ylitenayhthti^i 
resin  J  and  xylite  oil;  these  substances  howt-ver  hw 
hitherto  been  very  particularly  subjected  to  experioc 
XYLOCARPUS  O'rom  ^I'XoV,  wood,  and  jraprtif.  (n 
genus  of  i)lants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Mefii 
This  genus,  with  Persoonia^  has  been  referred  by  A 
and  other  botanists  to  the  genus  CarajHi,  which  ii 
defined : — Calyx  coriaceous,  4-5-lobed ;  petals  4  or  a^i 
ceous ;  stamens  8-10,  the  filaments  of  wliich  are  j 
into  a  tube,  which  is  toothed  at  the  apex,  and  bear 
arithers  on  the  inside  of  the  throat ;  the  style  short 
stigma  broad  and  truncate,  with  a  furrowed  man^n 
drupe  dry,  globose,  woody  inside,  4-5- furrowed,  4-iMJ 
4-5-seeded ;  the  seeds  thick  and  without  albumen. 

Cuntpa  Guianensis,  i\\e  Pfrsooriia  fV//'//r».i'yr*  of 
deuow,  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Guiana.  It  hu9 
pairs  of  leaflets,  alternate  or  opposite,  elliptical,  acuni 
coiiaceous,  and  shining.  The  seeds  of  tliis  tree  jif 
oil,  which  is  extracted  by  the  natives  of  Guiana  by  bo 
and  is  used  by  them  for  applving  to  the  hair  and  and 
their  bodies.  Tlie  oil  is  thick  and  has  a  bitter  laste. 
tree  attains  a  height  of  GO  feet,  and  the  trunk  is  un 
making  masts  for  small  vessels.  The  fruit  i»  abos 
size  of  an  apple.  TheCaribbees  call  the  tiee  Carapt 
Caripous  Y-Andiruba.  C.  Guineen.sis  i>  a  nati* 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  oil  of  the  nut  is  used  for  oi 
soap,  and  for  anointing  the  body  by  tlie  natives. 

C.  Molucccnsis^  the  Xyl(*carpus  Gru/wttim  of  Km 
a  native  of  the  Moluccas.  It  has  3  i?aiis  of  opp 
ovate,  acute  leaflets.  It  is  called  by  the  C*in;:ale*e  i 
Gaho,  and  by  the  Tamuls  Candai'irya,  Ii  has  ai 
tremely  bitter  taste. 

•  Don's  Miller;  Lindloy,  Xatural  i>t/^tem.^ 
XYLO'COPA  (that  is,  woof/-cw/ /."/*•  \  a  irenusofth< 
family  Scopulipides,  Lidreille,  or  Anthophoride*.  Tl 
sects  composing  it  are  characterised  by  the  >  orv  thick 
ing  of  hairs  ui)on  the  hind  legs  of  the'k-male.s  which 
I  stitutc  pollen-brushes.  The  basal  joint  of  the  pi^crioi 
usually  exhibits  its  extremity  angularly  prouanc^  ' 
l^ve  no.  pollen-plates,  tad  &e  abdokaen  ii  deHi^^^ 
ventral  po]len-l)i-ush.:.  The  wid^  haT«  .nsaalhril 
feet  subnwusiDfi)  <«Ui;  Ibe  thmljtnnlof  ihsr 
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J  of  the  X)  ■        ^- . 
rif^#f.,  torn*  VI.,  njem.  h'.), 
TliH  natTu    liEiM  ljn**jn  icW€?n  ta  p»pt*r 
I  nr»f)Tiij*nt  in  Mron^  nitnc 
rtlwutcn     Thi*  paper  111- 

hM  to  *er>e  for  tinder. 

lA,  a  fi^nUR  *jf'  fuugoicl  jiliuils  appro^iehtnj;  in 

JbJ  that  -uf  Spltaria,      Fit^ra  Urn  gcnuw  i!  Viaj 

''nguifefhed  by  nrgativc  rharactere*  sucIj  a*  the 

'iDpc  r\1*.TriiiJ.    All  IW  ftpecies  which  were 

i  g^u^  are  plapprl  by  Berkeley  iincler  the 

Sphama,  Ilystrritim,   Phacidium,  E«&c,     The  most 

^'— '-  ' ■'"-  '"r  (-Mind  on  the  decaying 

marc  und  maplcf  the 

nil, ^      .  i  d  with  blnck  spots, 

t  (]f  the  iLttuokj*  ot  hmgi  tbrini^rly  r«f«!iTed  ti)  thi« 

(Omt  IS  *  wood -apple '\  a  geiiu«*  of 

0  the   iiHfural  order  !*ratesiet'ie.     The 

ed  by  T.ifidlL'y  hi  hia  tubiferovis  gfoiip  of 

riH.     Tht>  type  of  thk  order  is  Protcfi, 

'  J.  mint  of  tJie  variable  fann*  of 

I  nrvTit  I '  I  '^  f^pi^ctes.    Not  has  the  iubise* 

T*' — -  -Uen^Ta  and  ippedes  r^tidrrnd 

i  for  the  wbote  famiiy.     Uur 

,   i,:....i.  .^  rtdirely  of  n  recent  date,  only 

^tfiiera  Prolca  and  Lea  code  ndron  bwnff 

,     JusiSieu  wa3  the  first  who  establinh^d 

'  tencra  Platdamra/  and  his  definition  of 

all  the  species  and  genera  dnee  added, 

iJtxtwn   that  we  are  more  indebted  for  our 

I  thJH  atdev  than  to  any  other  writer, 

.„cr  P  rot  fact?  SB  posseiss  the  foHowing  charactcpst 

iaiith  or  caH  x  it?  -Heaved,  the  sepalu  dit^tinct,  or 

■ri  4'ClvIt  limb  :  the  sepaJf  »iib- 

nt  externally*  nn<i  valvals  in 

,n\\v^  Opposite*  (he  inl»e«  of  Ihe 

-  d   vv itl  1    V  e  I  V  ^h 0  ft   fi I jm n ini ts! 

i>r   Msr    -^rTinl:.;   riio    aitthepH 

riftVly  ;  the 

bmefti ;  acetiJ»totM«  4  loiii  hypogyiunM 
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\nuiv  irf-aft'ciy  vuiiJiLN  una  iha  luiliik  i:iiui*ir  aud 
i  lu   specie*  nif  4inilM or  nikftll  tno,  wiltiiuMilly  tiui- 


hdiatir  branrht>*,  niul  haid,  diy„  rJhided  or  uiidividtni 
oupoiiite  or  alliimate  le^ivfa  without  *tiptiU'*,  and  Ihe  rvUidi^ 
mitm  coTOtod  on  both  t iik«  wilb  iloQUktev 
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ilii>c  X}'. 


In  «omc  Ihd  ptrmilHiiiailf  tanal  jmut  i 


-*  nnil 


. '.  L  ■  h   [  tl  n  ft  U  ri  f  1 1 1  in  iKrtI  er  ^y»ci'  rui , 

•:'IdL   in   iin-   viijnfitile  dvait    of 
i'li  iUl*  tUL*«ii  lie*^l*t   Lii'  Em- 

*    '■■—    :,    ■•     .      ■  '■■    -    it    H 


Lioft,      Embt*Uin«m  hawcvcr,  n^i   it  i«  thi' 

IK  veins  ot  Any  iiisti^iit,  m>  it  u  Hhu,  mt  luii^Ut 

r  pfeMttiii^dt  1  b e  nj (3«t  a]  pin t:  o f  1  li c  f jini  i  \y .     T\\  o 
'  ;  of  Uli»  rtKliT  nrt*  llmiiil  in  i!ic*rL»  Hm;*  one  con* 
ill,  the  riiOHt  r*oi1ln;iTt  jEftniin,  wliirb,  thuuf^Ii 
lij^  id  Ainurira.  i*  (u  bt*!  met  nith  nUn  ui 
liiijj   in  T\     "   '      ArehiiK'lago ;    und  Kti*- 
[.ttHHl  tor  us  of  Mjy  cxtijutt  U  eom* 

tij  llic  n  Jit  Ural  order  l*w* 

..-rlir  J!,;.!   r.i  ,o>,j|lK.r.«*,     Tlltf 

Brii  orttt^  Ijc  fcioJd  in 

f  Chili  itii'.  .■   •'  .  .J,     At  Uiv 

Hopr  !|je  piuniv  ol  Ihm  urdpr  tut*  nig:,t  lie- 

pftdc  U3»v  of  u*  flir-wood.     For  thin  ]n}ijJOttt.'  Iht* 

thmiadtir  of  Ibeir  kavcs  ptcalijuly  ftt^  thim). 

ciOkt  oi  thf'iii  ImiuliiatiJt*  evt'i;i^h?t!n  nJirubsj,  attd 

piutd  by  «"iirdt*ncMT»^  and  funn  ii  pArt  of  i^ve^ry 

fi^ikm  of  jdai^trt.     Out  of  Hi«  HikjI  ctjllediond  o'C 

Jill*  coiintr)'  t«  at  Mie  lloynJ   G      ^  * 

'*''  '  V  a  ri  t*  ty  o  f  t  b  U  mi  j^u  lar  iin^i  1 1 

"*«  mfiy  be  necn.     Tlw  i^enim  mont  i  tr^MiuvMi 

ij-j"  m^  ih'i^\i\\vn^  timiksin,  mid  Dryiindrii* 

tjinmelttm  f^^^^?/t*^wl<^  ^vbich  Ihe  cut  ilf- 

Bio:j  thi.i  wticlc*  rcprtscnt^,  is  vorv  hard^  ftiid  ia 

I  New  Holland  timler  tbe  namt!  uf  Wotidt^u  Pent. 

cou«  ptaTiU  miiy  be  propR|jfa!i;d  in  thi»  country 
|>1ikb  nui*l  cutjjis  rrcnn  Jheir  pkcea  of  growtb. 
iKhouJd  bi^  licnvn  ii^  poti*  filled  with  a  Miiidylotuu* 
ill  \L  bol-bnd  :  when  tlic  planU  come  up»  they 
givtjii  tht'[»,     Soiiiti  of  the  &peeies  may  htt 
ctittiiijL{^  whic^h  shmild  b^  ptautcd  in  the 
3^r«  arid  placi*d  in  u  bot-b^d.    Tbe^e  ptmiU 
much  wftt*'K  nor  be  trtiated  very  tendtrly, 
J  he  PiQlcftCfiti  t^f  Jussieu,"  inSoL  n,  of 
Jiiisftieu,  ftrt.  *  Piro*5e«,'  in  DiHionftufr^  diM 
ea  ;  BmtiM&Outlmei  of  Botttfit/  ;  Linc!- 

lA.  {Pholas,  p,  108.] 
IRI  (thftt  iH,  ti^H}d-mier^\  ti  family  of  insi^cia 
rr  CoJiopttira  Tt^ramt^ra;  they  are  distirn^niiBlu'd 
at  Jy  V*  I »i cli  usual  1  y  prece des  the m  ( t  he  W e evils ) 
unci)  ititik  pioboscis.  The  &n1t:rma'  oie  (bickeiied 
dr  extiTmitieii,  or  peifolintcd  l>oiu  Ihe  biise ; 
01 1,  Hiid  iiMmlly  composed  of  Jess  thuti  vlevtti 
f  tiUjii* which  iTi  aome  case*  appcfir  to  hf^  -Vjointed, 
etitirt.  the  pentiltimute  jmut  luting  dilated  in 
aci*  aud  coniiforin  in  others.  In  the  1  alitor  cam 
bsL*  axy  always  terminated  by  ti  elub,  either  solid 
[or  Irifoliatv.  and  the  piilpi  are  ^ihoit  nnd  conit^al. 
^t*it»  (^fjncimlly  hvc  in  wond,  which  m  ptTfomtcd 
bflWd  *n  varicujjj  iiiiuutioiw  by  their  larvae*  St*me 
tg  pincj*  ttnd  firs,  immc  to  olivts), 

nj  i/^  iHvi.ifnr  into  three  sections* 

8eetiou  L 
ildi  Lave  Ihv  aDteniise  vampou^d  often  juuiUiit 


m  tin--   h 
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if 


■M'l'*- 


uinrr 
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ii  part  oi  tin- 

:>   and  thirl.fy 
i'-c-Aii    vu\  V r v d  v\  1 1  h   *] H> I  t 
•.in.'  sirtj  of  a  !i;^ht  |tHirh-b: 


ion, 

|n."dVct  bAcet  o(  biv'J 
the  limjurily  of  thttii  me  i^ti 
half  ft  line,  nnd  tt  h  firsn  n 
iieitd  and  Ih  I ' 
are  blai'k  mi-. 
thp  IVkii 
lmirK«     i 

a  kiicib.     1  [J.L*  vv]i.-  ,] 

ul  th«^  ba*.c  nenr  f 
markt'd  in  dotted  \*,..  ..  ,t,i.,  ■ 
abdotiieii  bom  the  hnsi"  t<>  i^ 
eid  aff,  find  is  of  a  btmilai'  i 
Tl le  1  eg5»  lire  u f  a  re*  1  d  i ►  h  1 1 1  > 

lajva  i*  of  a  yellowuh  wiii,  _,i. 

ytllovv  ahruing  h^^iid  and  a  brown  mgidh,    it  th  bum  oruM*i 
two  bne*i  UiUi^,  tmJ  it  exhibits  a  wbiti>*li  iranupttreut  lov,  11- 
uiK  between  tlitj  tread  and   ibe   ti^ist  riuz  tni  lfi<i   r 
which  amjeam  to  be  ehiimi?tfris*lie  of  the  hirui  i^f  tin 
cicj.    They  t      '         '  jv^.*  to  the  inm»i'  bii  : 

wiiidini^  mt'\  ,.itti«   lu   it     ?.'Iurb 

"i"^^ upon  i*M   rijiiiii:*  .lij.j  i«eonmiiy  *">f  the  thu 

will   be  ftjqrnl  it!  Ih(*  communieatiiin   i  i 

,.■.    >.   ■  iirr  .IJI..UI  thiai  suhji'tit,  to  tlie  it^ttpeetivt:  ^^.i^.uim- 
logical  i-  I  Paris  and  hpndoii. 

%/f.^  r.,  hjks  tlie  club  of  the  aialentiw  uAul  and 

titjnut&tcd,  but  puinted  ut  tbe  tip. 

Hyhrgm,  Latrville*  hoi*  Itie  chib  nf  the  antinma^  wdid» 
glohuljfr,  and  ammlatad.  Ht/iutf^mr  ilfylrdiifiusi  ptnt* 
fM'riiu^  Urn  Scofch-Pnw  BUi-h  ihiHf,  i»  soniwwlmt  hhh^t^y 
—'    hhvek ;    ttje   win^-esiseii  are   [litch-blaclc,   i/reg-idarly 


and 


atrialed  and  im  I  ire  at  liie  tipjs ;  thort\%  anteriorly  iiarro**'ed ; 
anteofiai  and  IWl  brown iijh  rtd.  Ttie  laiTa  iu  tliiek.  eviin- 
d  rival,  milk-white  on  I  he  middJe  of  the  body  ;  the  h«iad 
dull  i'tilltsw.  aB  also  the  front  of  the  body  and  the  anal  t^x- 
tveniily,  only  w:m)ewhat  of  a  bi^hter  tint.  'Hut  abode  i^nd 
place  of  propagation  of  the  peif^ct  insect  are  iu  tlic  pilh  of 
the  feide*twigH  of  Mw  pine, 

Aeemdin>j  to  Bechstein,  it  bores  throni^h  >*hootii  of  tlie 
fipitice-tir  when  there  are  none  of  the  Scotch  pine  to  he 
had.  The  eju:^^  aa*  lajd  under  thcbaik  of  :*ickl>  and  filled 
pines,  in  the  hark  of  which  tlit?  maj^ifot  rmiideji^  whik*  it 
feed*  on  the  stagnated  fermented  jiiice  which  h  tbond 
under  the  bark.  Ttio  larvte  feed  on  the?  tmnk**  of  dem!  or 
dying  trees,  and  the  beetle  only  plaeeu  ber  brood  on  heallliy 
trees  wht-n  compelled  by  necessity  to  do  mo.  In  one  respeet 
the  ravages  of  lliib  insect  do  Icm  mjurv  than  tbone  of  t^om\* 
others*  inasmuch  as  it  geiu*ra]}y  only  iitladta  the  lidc- 
twijfii*  leaving  tlie  leadiu,i>  slioot  nut  one  bed. 

f^iimpl*ie^rm^  Dej*     [CAWVTorKRo.sJ 

PhioifttitbttH^  Latr,,  dittej^  from  alK  the  re^t  in  thi;  cdubof 
th«*  antciinje  being  foruied  of  three  lon|r  tilamenti*. 

In  others  the  ta  n*a,i  Joints*  it  pp  are  ullybve  iii  uumbur^ar* 
ontiri^,  aTid  the  elob  of  th«  anteunn»  caiumencon  ftl  Ute 
«iith  or  aeveuth  joint* 

Jhtntctiv^  Latr,,  hna  no  notches  fitth«  ud«flf)f  the  IhomKi 
and  the  tihiii  art*  not  striated* 

iH'i(fjptu\  Hcrbhl,  hii>  thi*  ^idewof  the  thorax  ntitvhrd  to 
recei\c  the  feiiionH  and  tlie  tibin?  arc  traubverbcly  ■itriatetl, 
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Fossil  specimens  ol'this  j^enus  have  been  found  embedded 
in  amber. 

Tlie  others  have  the  palpi  large,  very  visible,  and  of  un- 
equal lensfth :  body  depressed  and  narrowed  anteriorly : 
the  antennae  either  2-jointed  (the  second  joint  being  very 
lar^e  and  irreg^ularly  shaped)  or  10-jointed  and  entirely 
pcrfoliatcd  ;  tarsi  entire. 

These  insects  are  of  great  rarity  and  very  singular  ap- 
pearance, and  are  also  foreign  to  Europe,  fhey  compose 
the  genus 

PuiMsus.    Linn. 

Pnussus  proper  has  only  two  joints  to  the  antennap,  the 
second  very  large  and  compressed. 

Pauasus  sphcprocerus.  Professor  Afzelius  observed  a 
dim  phosphoric  light  to  be  emitted  from  the  singular  hol- 
low antennae  of  this  insect.     {Linn,  Trans. ^  iv.  261.) 

Hylotorus^  Dalm.,  composed  of  a  single  species,  appa- 
rently with  ocelli,  and  with  the  antennae  scarcely  longer 
than  the  head,  and  2-jointed. 

Cerapierus,  Swed.,  has  the  antennae  10-jointed  and  per- 
foliated.  (See  Westwood's  Monograph  upon  the  genus 
PattssuSy  in  Trans,  Linn,  Soc.) 

Section  II. 

Those  which  have  only  10-jointed  antennae,  and  the 
maxillary  palpi  do  not  taper  to  a  point,  but  are  either  of 
equal  thicKuess  throughout  or  dilated  at  the  extremity. 
The  joints  of  the  tarsi  always  entire. 

They  are  divisible  into  two  principal  genera,  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  antennae  terminate.    The  three 
terminal  joints  form  a  perfoliate  club  in  the  Urst,  or 
Bostrichus,    Geotfr. 

Bostrichus  proper  has  the  body  more  or  less  cylindrical ; 
the  head  rounded,  nearly  globular,  and  capable  of  being 
received  into  the  thorax  as  far  as  the  ejres :  the  thorax  is 
never  less  convex  before,  and  forms  a  kind  of  hood.  The 
two  first  joints  of  the  tai-si,  as  well  as  the  last,  are  elongated. 
The  species  is  found  in  old  wood  and  timber. 

B,  (ijfpftr  (Apate  dispar,  Fabr.),  Xyloterus  disjxir,  Erich- 
son.  Tnis  Apple-Bark  Beetle  is  very  common  in  Austria, 
but  rare  in  this  countiy.  It  is  termed  dispar  because  the 
male  is  not  only  about  half  the  size  of,  but  differently 
formed  from,  the  female,  bearing  more  resemblance  to 
Anisoplia  horticola  than  to  the  bark-beetles  generally. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  black  ;  the  extremity  of  the  palpi 
and  antennap  reddish  ;  the  wing-cases  long,  blackish,  and 
somewhat  hairy  ;  the  i'cet  dilated,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow  ; 
the  thighs  black.  The  female  somewhat  resembles  the 
Long-haired  Bark-Beetle,  Bostrichus  rillosus^  but  the 
winG:-cascs  arc  not  deeply  furrowed,  and  the  spots  not  so 
deep  as  they  are  in  that  species.  The  male  (as  we  have 
previously  observed)  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  it  has 
chestnut-brown  wing-cases  and  reddish  thighs.  These 
insects  restrict  their  attacks  almost  entirely  to  tlie  apj)le- 
tree.  They  make  no  distinction  between  the  ai^c  or  lu^althy 
state  of  the  tree,  whether  it  is  young  or  old,  or  wliether  it 
may  shoot  out  much  or  little  ;  all  that  they  require  is  that 
it  should  not  be  of  a  less  thickness  than  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Having  found  a  suitable  place,  the  female 
bores  a  completely  round  but  somewhat  oblitiue  hole, 
penetrating  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  tree  :  she  fii-st  goes 
upwards  to  the  side,  and  then  downwards.  I']  on  coming 
near  the  bark,  she  turns  back,  and  goes  to  the  otlier  side  or 
downwards,  forming  a  new  path.  These  paths,  leadin*;: 
upwards  and  downwards,  seldom  exceed  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  lenc;lii.  The  minute  particles  of  wood,  or  wonn- 
meal,  which  are  ejected,  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
insect.  In  the  case  of  the  pine-beetle,  Bostrichus  tf/po- 
graphus  and  piniperda,  it  is  stated  by  Bechstein  to  be 
ejected  by  the  larvae,  but  in  this  case  it  is  thrown  out  by 
the  beetle  itself.  We  give  the  following  extract  froiii 
Kiillar's  work**  On  Insects  injurious  to  Fruit-Trees,'  &c., 
because  the  facts  are  perfectly  new,  and,  if  correct,  quite 
at  variance  with  the  recorded  habits  of  the  family  : — *  At 
the  end  of  the  entrance  the  female  makes  a  .somewhat  wide 
apartment,  and  lays  her  eggs  in  it  in  a  heap  :  they  are  of 
a  snow-white,  longi.sh,  and  of  a  somewhat  pos'terioily 
pointed  form,  from  seven  to  ten  in  number,  and  sometimes 
fewer.  The  path  however  is  previously  prcttv  thickly 
covered  with  a  whitish  substance,  which  resembfes  an  in- 
crustation of  salt.  I  consider  this  as  a  kind  of  ambrosia 
on  which  the  hatched  larvae  feed ;  and  I  conclude  it  is 
their  principal  nourishment,  as  I  bsw  no  passage  or  cham- 
ber in  which  the  eggs  were  laid  without  this  tubstance,  and 


no  full-grown  larvae  in  the  paasagea  mud  chambenm' 
this  substance  was  not  consumed.  As  has  been  i 
it  is  whitish,  easily  rubbed  with  the  finger  to  tha 
powder,  melts  on  the  tongue,  and  is  without  tavf  pail 
taste.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  female  forms  thv  nib 
from  the  sap  of  the  tree,  to  which  she  adds  a  p 
juice.' 

Bostrichus  typographicua,  the  Thfpograpkm' 
Beetle,  is  perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  the  whak 
It  particularly  attacks  the  silver-firs  {Pieea  pcclt 
but  when  that  tree  is  not  abundant,  it  will  attaieh  il 
other  species  of  pines  and  firs.  The  perfect  beetle  i 
two  to  two  and  a  half  lines  long,  and  from  one  to  a 
a  quarter  broad,  and  hairy.  As  long^  as  it  remun 
the  bark,  it  is  of  rusty  yellow  ;  but  on  exposure  to  i 
changes  to  a  brownish  black  colour. 

The  injury  this  insect  does  is  chiefly  effected 
lar\-8e,  which  destroy  the  sap-wood ;  anci  thus,  if  tl 
numerous,  can  kill  a  healthy  fir  in  the  coune  at 
weeks. 

This  beetle  committed  immense  devastation  in  the 
in  the  north  of  Germany  about  the  close  of  the  Im 
tury. 

Bostrichus  orthographus,  Duftsch.,  or  the  Spn 
Bark  Beetle ;  B,  laricts,  Fabr.,  or  the  iMrch-Bark  I 
B,  Pinastriy  Bechst.,  or  Red  Bark-Beetle,  require  B 
ticular  notice. 

Psooj  Fabr.,  has  the  body  narrower  than  Boatikhi 
the  thorax  fiat. 

CiSy  Latr.,  has  the  body  oval,  depressed,  or  bad 
elevated;  last  tarsal  joint  much  longer  than  tbec 
head  of  the  males  frequently  homed.  Many  minute  i 
are  found  on  fungi. 

Nemosoma,  Desmar.,  has  the  body  long,  linear,  ai 
mandibles  robust  and  exseited.  N.  eiongata  is  a 
and  rare  British  species,  sometimes  found  under  thi 
of  old  palings. 

The  second  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  fii 
having  the  club  or  tenth  joint  of  the  antennae  sob 
button-shaped ;  the  body  is  elongated,  with  the  fi 
the  head  narrowed  into  an  obtuse  snout  or  muzilc 
palpi  are  very  small,  smd,  as  well  as  the  mandiblt 
prominent. 

This  genus  is  termed 

MONOTOMA. 

Monotonia  proper,  Herbst,  has  the  head  as  large 
thorax,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrower  pwirt." 

Cerylouy  Latr.,  h.as  the  front  of  the  head  pruducti 
an  obtuse  triangle,  the  first  joint  of  the  antenns 
longer  than  the  second  ;  the  body  nearly  oval  or  pan 
piped,  and  the  elytra  not  truncate  behind. 

The  genera  Synchita,  Helw.,  Hhijzc.f  hugus.  Herbc 
are  included  in  Monotoma,  but  are  not  deser\ing  c 
especial  remarks. 

Section  III. 

The  Xylophagi  of  this  division  have  elovon  di^tind 
in  the  antennae  ;  the  palpi  filiform,  or  thickened  i 
tip  in  some,  or  slender  at  the  ti]:s  in  others:  tb« 
joints  entire.  Those  in  which  the  club  of  the  ant 
consists  only  of  two  joints  constitute  the  crenus 
Lye  i  us. 

Lyctus  proper,  Fabr.,  has  the  mandibles  and  basil 
of  the  antennae  exposed.  Diodcsmuy  Megerle,  and  R 
Herbst,  are  included  in  the  genus  Lyctux. 

In  some  the  mandibles  are  concealed  or  scarcely  v 
These  are  the  genus 

Mycctuphagus. 

Mycetophugus  proper  has  the  antenna*  at  least  a 
jia  the  thorax;  body  oval ;  thorax  transvtrs**;  ai 
club  of  the  antenna?  commencing  at  the  fixth  or*< 
joint. 

Silrant/s  has  the  body  nearly  linear,  of  jjrealer  I 
than  breadth,  and  as  broad  as  tiie  ha'^e  of  the  el}tra; 
nearly  filifomi.  iS.  dentatn^,  a  small  flat  insi-vt,  freq 
found  floating  in  tea  and  coifee,  being  intnnluced  wi 
sugar.  In  others  the  mandihles  are  entirely  expose 
large ;  the  body  often  narrowed  and  deprcsM^a. 
insects  constitute  the  genus 

Trogosita,     Olivier. 

Trogosita  proper  has  the  antennae  shorter  thi 
thorax ;  the  mandibles  shorter  than  the  head,  and  cv 
the  labium  almost  square,  and  not  prolonfl:ed  betwe 
palpi,  and  the  maxilla  have  but  a  single  imm. 
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silky  beneath ;  the  peduncles  short,  3-flowered,  Ihe  petals 
erect,  outer  ones  oblong-linear,  blunt,  inner  ones  trique- 
trous; the  berries  few,  almost  dry,  smooth,  and  1-valvcd. 
This  tree  is  called  in  Brazil  Pdo  d.  Embeira  and  Pindu'iba, 
The  bark  is  fibrous  and  tough,  and  is  used  for  making 
cordage  and  cables.  The  fruit  is  highly  aromatic,  with 
the  flavour  of  pepper,  for  which  it  might  be  advantageously 
substituted.  Most  of  the  other  species  possess  the  tough- 
ness of  the  bark  and  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  fruit. 

In  cultivation  in  this  country  all  the  species  of  Xylopia 
require  a  stove  heat.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  a  sandy 
loam,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  or  seeds ;  the  former  will  root  readily 
m  sand  under  a  hand-glass ;  the  latter  must  be  procured 
from  their  native  countries,  and  sown  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  they  soon  lose  their  vegetative  property. 

(Don's  Miller;  Burnett's  Outlines;  Lindley's  Natural 
St/^fnm.) 

XYRICHTHYS,  a  genus  of  fishes  allied  to  the  Labrm, 
or  Wrasse,  which  the  species  resemble  in  general  form,  but 
are  much  compressed  and  have  the  head  suddenly  trun- 
cate in  front.  Their  bo<lie3  are  covered  by  large  scales, 
but  their  hands  are  usually  naked.  A  species  which 
is  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  inhabits  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

XYRIDA'CE.^i,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
Lindley's  glumose  group  of  Endogens.  The  suecics  are 
herbaceous  plants  with  fibrous  roots.  The  leaves  are 
radical,  sword-shaped,  scarious,  dilated  and  equitant  at  the 
base.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  terminal  naked  imbri- 
cated heads.  The  calyx  is  glumaceoua,  3-leaved ;  the  corolla 
petaloid,  coloured  with  three  petals ;  the  stamensC ;  3  fertile, 
inserted  upon  the  claws  of  tne  petals;  3  sterile,  alternate 
with  the  petals;  the  anthers  2-celled,  and  turned  out- 
wards ;  the  ovary  single,  the  style  bifid ;  the  stigmas  mul- 
tifid  or  undivided ;  the  capsule  1-cclled,  3-valvcd,  many- 
seeded,  with  parietal  placentae ;  the  seed  with  the  embryo 
on  the  outside  of  the  albumen,  and  at  the  end  most  remote 
from  the  hilum. 

This  order  is  united  with  Restiacese  by  Brown  and  other 
botanists,  but  separated  by  Agardh  and  Desvaux,  who  are 
followed  by  Lindley  in  his  *  Natural  System.'  In  the  cha- 
racter of  the  seed  it  resembles  Restiaceas  but  its  flowers 
are  much  more  highly  developed.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted this  order  comprises  only  the  genera  Xyris  and 
Abolboda.  The  species  of  these  genera  are  found  gene- 
rally in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  in  the  tropics 


of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Some  of  the  »pei 
Xyris  are  found  in  the  southern  states  of  Noith  At 
Of  their  properties  very  little  is  known.  X  indiea 
by  Agardh  to  be  used  as  a  remedy  in  itch  and  Icpn 


X>Ti«  opcrcula'a. 
n.  An  rnlirr  y\\xi{\  6,  lie.ids  of  flowers;  c,  fl-jwrr  winr.i'.t  d  ; 
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I  »tteh  a  mtttmiirttmt  tJie  vrjlit  jlI   ^nau  >.  ui 
Jil  u  i  1  h  t  b  e  I  J) ;   imA  thus  it  n»  [k^h^i  bit'  1 1  it*  t 
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Pp^rplaft*  turn  mi  k  o(  tbe  mmt*  rAroenirjade*) 
nnV  Vir«jil,  vol.  i,»    jaciiig  p,  xxxvi.    of  the 

5IM1  Iftnjfttaifif  llK*re  i^  a^eai  tendtsiicy  to  am 
Fr  at  the  end  of  wordH.  Thin  hsA  pr<:ib«ldy  ansen 
iir  hiibil  of  i^fiving  n  tail  tn  iht*  !iii.t  itmt  of  the 
/dji,  prcfemng  </,  tV/»  (7,  i'//\  &e,  j  «o  tb«t  to 
and  give  a  sort  of  finiiib  to  a  word,  Jtatf^  6f>y, 
^ J .  I M ».  If  r re d  I o  jftt  t^  fm t ,  /A ^^i .  Bif fbre  wta  1  L*a  v e  t h e 
f  Ihc  k^tttTi  it  mny  he  ohscrvod  tbnt  in  i/*\  wS  for 
rf,  t]i(-  ^  bus  been  by  iin  eitsy  t*rmr  siibstituied 
%xon  K  wbitU  bfld  Itir'powtr  of  M* 
1'  |f»  M>  inmiiiar  to  (lu*  Kngli*h  at  tbfi  begin- 
*»nJti»  a^  in  ,i/r*»  vf*«w,i> ,  yoA*!',  W4i*  re jtn^ rented  in 
l»ai€ri*  I,  wbk^h  fiowcvci-,  wbv  n  15a  ti!4i*d,  rect4vf  d 
uamns  fbt^  di'stiiittivt?  mtme  of  if  conifmtwg. 
litiirs.  Jjiivi^  for  tlii;  movt  part  »tibfitUnicd  for 
,\  ur  mUier  jvf*vw»  wliich  is  now  written 
i  with  ft  fcfivmd  which  is  ccmimoniv  held 
lUw  -^ma  with  our  initimi  y  in  t/ofit*.  iHie  in- 
ouiid  of  a  f/  befurL*  vowels  u  lenj^  charac- 
luSilAit  Imtiguit^e,  tlte  alphabet  of  vvbich  has 
'  ar  ch&ractersi  which  denote  such  a  sound. 
hdve  a  hah  it  of  4>xpr<?a^ing  the  £otiiid, 
ry  do  tiot  write  tht-  ktter,  whenever  a  lonj^  u 
v'tirjd,  0*  »/f*ifm»  ut*(ltft  Hufi/ttl ;  &o  tbtit  thaj^e  *vl»o 
m/uI  con  if  if  an  tj*  in'srri  a  letter  at  the  end  of  I  lie 
l^'Uicb  n(.»one  would  prorufunce.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
"I  i*f  a  tj  wa>*  eoniainnly  rt* presented  by  an  e  before 
1  by  an  i  before  1*  or  ttt  in  which  cases  the  allied 
of  Iceland;  Detiniaik,  and  Sweden  for  tlie  nmst 
nploy  a  j\  Tliuji  the  Antrlo^Sjixan  writes  ef^rl,  Btia- 
Wi%  itadirufd*  etfhia^  tuuil-un,  for  ettrl,  Jttilfi/id^  ^mt^ 
dtnfshi^U^lfid.  t>n  Ihf  otbtfc  hand^  ivti^  iu^Gth^  re- 
iJ^^pcwlA.  In  »evir:il  of  thcii!  word^  the  tiatial  y 
^^^bct&rs  in  modem  Ktidinb,  Hut  it  wimld  be 
jl^Hr  ituit  the  ehaiij^e  afwiiyft  tal^e^i  phnx*  in  that 
bl|«  Ibr  am*  who  ab^nve»  tbitdren  in   their  early 
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■'H,  liii  the  2tid  day  of  Jas> 
,     .idf  n!erj\t'd   aho  my   fir 
fhoui,'h  it  haK  nut  been  |;em/riiJ})  aik«pt4;d,  rappr 
rive  %omf^  conflrmatinn  from  tbi'  cxhtrnrr  tti 
cha|K*i  of  Mcrtou  Colletjrv  of  an  u  ■, 
t<>rnn?rjt  there  of  *  John  Vonlilii 
i\' &c.,  as  in  Wood:  he  n  -■' 
1U7JJ,  in  hu  riOth  year,  Thn 
v,iin  admitted  «il'  Magdalen  T-^l 
nnarn^:  bi^  eontemporaHe^  11 
di^un,  with  tmth  of  virbnm  be  * 
cref  tinerwinli.    Y  aid  en  ar,  ■ 
a*  a  poet  in  an  *  f>dc  to  8t.  t  ^    :         . ; 
liihcd,  »ift  to  tnmic  by  I'urctjli.  m  lii'itii.   iliTiwtr 
in  I0ti5>  by  nn  ot  he  r  ji  e  rf arm  an  co,  ftn  t  *  1 1 M  *  On  tin 
of  Namur,  a  Pindanc  Ode  tniscribed  to  hi*  «u»*t  lo^inrd  aiitj 
vi ct 0 f i  011s  AI  u]  t- *ty **    H  e  h a<l  t ak on  h i » de i^  i  f  e  of  M .  A .  w il  li 
^reat  appJanhO  in*  lUSH,  and  ImTin)?  Ihcrr  rnleird  into  boll 
orders,   he   succTcided  AUeiburv,   in   1C(L*K,  as  Inetttrer  ;ili 
Bridewell   Hospital.     In   JJtH*  lie  pubb^bid  a  poem  tm- 
t it  led  *The  Temple  of  Fame/  on  the  death  of  the  dnke  of 
Gloucester,  and  waw  the  Harne  year  mndr/  felfn 
college*     Soon  after  this  he  wai  prtsenUd  by  li 
to  a  livini^  in  Warwickshne,  wbidi  admsHed  oJ  b       ,        I J 
stionj;  with  \m  fclkiwahip,  and  ht  wm  also  elected  mora 
philosophy  reader,  *  an  oHhh%'  %m'A  the  *  Bioffriiphia  Rnlan 
nica/  *for  bfo,  eudowcHl  with  a  liaud«otne  stipcud  and  pe« 
eiiliar  privilegea/    On  the  ate^Mion  of  Queen  AnntJ,  U 
wrote  aiicitber  poem,  in  celebration  of  that   eit*nt;  atvi] 
from    this  time   he  ia  jiaid  to   liave   nuretjerveilly  iiidr  ' 
with  the  bijijii  chnrch  party.     In  1706  he  wsi«t  taWn  intiT^ 
the   family  of  the  duke  of  Uttinlbrt;    and   the   IWllowinif 
year  he  took  bis  dei;rce  of  II.D*     Homv  tim»  alle*   tbi>i 
he  ^^^s  presented   to  the   adjtaaing   rectortei  of  (Hiiiltau 
and  Clean villr  in  Hertfoi'dHbire  ;   aud  be  i*  saiil  fo  btu** 
nko  enjoyed  the  Ntnceore  prebends  of  Deans,  narn-*,  and 
Pendies*  in  Ocvonfehire.     V'pun  the  di«cnvrry  of  what  i)« 
called  Bishop  Atferb\iryV  plot,  in  \7'^,  Yfdden  was  taken 
lip,  and  hin  psiper*  were  seijit^d ;  but  il  »uon  ajntcaied  that 
afthongh   he  wa*  tatimate  with  Kelly,  tbe  biJu^p*  »eer*f* 
lary,  and  in  the  habit  of  cnnespondiii*4:  w*tli  him,  Xha  trea- 
iw>n/if  it  existed,  waj*  certainly  m  no  part  of  hs«  eoncoctkui 
or  privjty,     AH  thnl  ii^  f^Tither  rdated  of  bini  i«,  thai  \w 
died  on  the  Hit h  of  July,  1730,  bavine  to  the  *-  ■'    ■'   '    1 
li  f  e  *  MS  Dr.  Job  mo  n  e  v  p  1  e***  **  it ,  '  ret  ai  n  ed  1 1  u 
atid  ffemiented  Ihp.  eon  verbal  j  on  of  a  very  nam  ,1 

ftplenditi   set  of  aequaintanec:'      Beside*  the   twi>  eitrfy 
pcie^tia  that  have  bevm  mf!ntioui?d,  be  ntdjliijtedt  in  [JiVJt,  ii 
tolleeiion  of  fabk»  in  veme,  nadcr  tdc  title  of  [Ai.'>  , 
Court'  which  in  n?printed  in  tJve  fourtti  vohim<^  of  Niri 
l>))lo.cti(»n,  pp.  lli^^-'^-^e;  vAn  E>#*av  on  the  1 
WyiouL'iibv  A*iliton»  a  poem,'  fol.,  1704 :  m  t. 
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CarbcTV  Piilc",  a  poem  ;'  *  A  Hymn  to  Darkness,'  in  imita- 
tion or*  emulation  of  Cowley,  which  Johnson  considers  to 
be  his  best  performance,  and  to  be  *  imagined  with  great 
vij2:our,  and  expressed  with  great  propriety  ;'  *  A  Hymn  to 
Ijght,'  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  same  authority,  *is 
not  eciual  to  the  other ;'  a  translation  of  the  second  book 
of  Ovid's  *  Art  of  Love ;'  and  many  other  translations  and 
short  original  prices.  Many  of  Yaldcn  s  productions  in 
verse  are  printed  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Dry- 
dcn'a  Cor  Tonson's)  collection  of  *  Miscellany  Poems;'  a 
number  of  them  are  al&o  given  in  the  more  recent  collec- 
tions of  the  English  Poets,'  by  Johnson  and  A.  Chalmers ; 
but  some  appear  to  be  lo^t,  or  at  least  they  eluded  the 
research  of  Mr.  Nichols  (see  his  Collection,  iii.  107,  and 
iv.  198).  Yalden,  >\ho  had  considerable  humour,  is  the 
author  of  a  paper  in  prose,  entitled  *  Squire  Bickerstaif 
Detected,  or  the  Astrological  Impostor  Convicted ;'  it  is 
a  pretended  answer  to  Swift's  attacks  on  Partridge,  the 
astrologer,  which  he  drew  up  on  Partridge's  application, 
and  wiiichthat  pci-son  is  said  to  have  printed  and  published 
without  any  perci^ption  of  the  joke.  It  is  printed  in  most 
of  the  editions  of  Swift's  Works. 

YALLOFL^.     [Jalloffs.] 

YAM.     [DioscouKA.] 

YA'MUNA,  or  JUMNA.    [Hindustan,  p.  215.] 

YANC-TSE-KIANG  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia  is  generally  known  in  Europe.  It 
drains  the  north-easteni  districts  of  Tibet  and  the  central 
provinces  of  China  Proper.  The  source  of  the  river  is  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  about  1850  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a 
straight  line  ;  but  as  the  river  frequently  changes  its  direc- 
tion and  makes  very  large  bends,  its  whole  course  is  com- 
puted to  amount  to  2980  miles,  and  it  probably  exceeds 
3(X)0  miles.  In  length  it  may  therefore  be  compared  with 
the  Aniazonas  (:i300  miles )  and  the  Mississippi  (3200 
miles^.  Tiie  tountry  watered  by  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and 
its  numerous  tributaries  is  estimated  by  liitter  to  have  an 
area  of  740AXK)  square  miles,  and  is  equal  to  the  western 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  as  far  east  as  a  line 
drawn  from  the  most  northern  comer  of  the  Adriatic  north- 
ward to  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  in  the  Baltic. 

Upper  Course. — The  head-waters  of  this  river  have  never 
been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  seem  not  to  have  been 
known  in  China  until  the  emperor  Khanghi  sent  persons 
to  asi-ertahi  thorn,  and  wrote  a  short  memoir  on  them, 
wnieh  has  boiU  tuinslatcd  l>y  Khiproth,  in  his  '  Me  moires 
relative's  a  TAhiL'.'  According  to  the  statements  in  that 
nii'nioir,  tht^  VauLr-tsi'-kiang  rises  between  W^  and  IW  E. 
long,  and  bclwoLii  iW  and  \Vy  N.  hit.,  in  the  Hayan  Khara 
inountainN.  one  of  the  principal  ranges  oi  the  Kuenluen 
system  in  tlnce  l)ranches,  all  oi  which  bear  the  Mongol 
nanu'  of  (.)ula;i  nunen  :  but  to  the  most  northern  the  name 
of  Nam-tsi-tu  is  pretixed;  that  in  the  middle  is  dis»lin- 
lrui^lK■d  as  Toktonai,  and  the  southern  river  is  called 
Kat-hi.  IliesjC  three  rivers  run  from  west  to  cjust.  The 
Kat-.si-oolan-muren  is  joined  from  the  south  by  a  sniall 
river  called  Murus-ussu,  which  comes  from  the  south-east. 
The  united  stream  preserves  the  name  of  the  last-men- 
tioned river,  which  mdeed  seems  to  be  the  denomination 
bv  which  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  in  its  upper  course,  is  known. 
Ine  Muius-ussu  luns  northward,  and  is  joined  by  the 
Toktonai-oolan-muren  from  tlie  west ;  it  then  turns  east- 
ward and  receives  tlie  wateis  of  the  Nam-tsi-tu-Oulan- 
muren,  which  euti-rs  it  from  the  north.  We  know  nothing 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  country  watered  by  these 
rivers.  According  to  the  Chinese  nnips,  the  Mui'us-ussii, 
arter  being  joined  by  the  Nam-tsi-tu-Oolan-muren,  turns 
southwai-d,  beinir  opposed  in  its  eastern  course  by  a  bianch 
of  the  Bayan  Khara  mountains,  but  soon  att'erwards  it 
enters  by  a  south-cjistorn  couihc  that  exten&ive  mountain- 
region  which  divides  the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia  from 
the  lowlands  of  China.  As  tlic  rani^es  composing  this 
mountain-region  run  mostly  from  north  to  south,  the  river 
soon  takes  a  southern  direct iou,  and  Hows  in  a  narrow- 
valley,  which  is  enclosed  by  mountains  whose  summits  rise 
far  above  tlie  snow -line.  In  these  parts  the  river  is  called 
Pho-lai-thhu.  In  this  southern  course  the  river  passes 
the  town  of  Batang  oil)**  N.lat.i,  which  is  built  in  an  ex- 
panse of  the  valley  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  consider- 
able extent,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  and  favoured 
by  a  mild  climate  and  a  clear  sky.  It  produces  fruits, 
especially  apricots,  grapes,  nuts,  and  melons  in  abundance. 
WTiere  the  Pho-lai-tshu  run*  southward,  it  forms  the  boun- 


dary-line between  Tibet  on  the  weit  and  Pro|>er  Cbm  oq 
the  east.  Below  Batang  the  river  continues  tor  som  4b 
tance  its  southern  course  in  the  longitudinal  valk^.  Wt 
after  nassing  28*"  N.  lat  it  beeina  to  break  througli  te 
several  ranges  of  snow-covered  mountains  which  oppw 
its  eastern  course.  Judging  from  the  coune  of  the  imt 
as  laid  down  in  the  Chinese  maps,  where  it  changes  jh 
direction  several  times,  the  numt>er  of  ranges  which  ilk 
to  break  through  must  at  least  be  the  same.  The  viDf 
which  its  wateis  have  scooped  out  across  these  cfaaoii 
rather  wide  in  the  western  ranges,  so  as  to  extend  in  MM 
places  into  moderate  plains ;  but  in  the  eastern  rangei  Ai 
a  mere  chasm,  which  is  entirely  filled  up  by  the  gnat  w 
lumc  of  water  brought  down  by  the  river.  In  tlwK  vuh 
the  river  is  called  Kin-cha-kiang,  or  the  river  of  the  pite 
sand,  because  small  particles  of  gold  are  found  in  A.  b 
its  course  through  the  mountain-region  the  Kin-charkim 
is  joined  by  several  tributaries,  among  which  the  knil 
is  the  Ya-long-kiang,  which  rises  in  the  Baj-an  Xaa 
Mountains,  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  RiTa,« 
Hoang-ho.  and  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  (raa|rf 
river,  preserving  a  distance  of  about  130  or  140  mikifiii 
its  banks.  Tlie  course  of  this  tributary  of  the  KuKb- 
kiang  exceeds  GOO  miles,  and  the  whole  of  it  lies  in  a 
row  longitudinal  valley  between  snow-covered  ir 
Near   102*"  E.  long,  the  Kin-cha-kiang  attain>  iti 

southern  point  (20° N.  lat.),  and  near  103"  E.  Iong.it 

noilhward.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Tuiig4ABii-  I 
foo  (2G*30'  N.  lat.)  it  enters  a  more  open  and  widcrnOif,  I 
and  here  it  begins  its  middle  course.     The  upper  conatrf  | 


the  river  is  about  1280  miles  long.  It  runs  aboottf  I 
miles  eastward  as  far  as  Murus-ussu,  about  the  taaeifr 
tancc  southward  as  Pho-Iai-tshu,  and  about  300  nili 
eastward  as  Kin-cha-kiang.  It  does  not  appear  tbitlfti 
river  is  navigated  in  any  part  of  its  u}>p«r  cuunc,  iri 
navigation  is  certainly  not  possible  where  it  breaks  thn^ 
the  mountain-ranees  and  forms  numerous  waterialU  npi  { 
eddies,  and  whirls.  But  great  quantities  of  tinlMra 
floated  down.  The  immense  rafts  of  timber  whidia 
found  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  course  floating  dosili 
the  provinces  near  the  Pacific  prove  that  this  iupph  i^ 
be  derived  from  an  immense  country- covered  with  unii 
and  such  a  country  is  only  found  on  the  upper  paztofiH 
course. 

Middle  Course, — Tlie  middle  course  of  the  rivrf  bfl 
through  a  hilly  count ly,  and  extends  liomTung-t»huAiH« 
to  King-tsheou-foo,  at  which  iilace  it  tnteis  the  jn-iUV 
nese  plain.  From  Tung-tshuan-foo  the  Kin-ihi-»i«| 
flows  northward  about  1 80  miles,  and  then  tunia  *o  tki 
east,  in  which  direction  it  runs  about  100  miles,  vhea  i 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Min-kian?  or  Ts-LuB^ 
and  frum  this  place  the  name  of  Kin-cha-kiani;  »  tfr 
changed  for  that  of  Kiang  the  rixer.;  or  Ta-kian^  )■ 
great  river;.  The  Kiang  mns  in  a  north-eastern  duvrt«i 
about  3(i0  miles,  when  it  paK>es  north  of  31"  N.  lat..  »h« 
its  course  is  directed  to  the  east  by  some  oft'»et»  uf  tat 
Ta pa-ling  range,  and,  flowing  in  that  direction,  it  ittiam 
King-tsheou-foo,  after  a  course  of  about  240  miles.  Hi* 
the  middle  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  KtjO  Diks 
Though  the  Kin-cha-kiang  below  Tung-ti»huau-foi>  ruia* 
a  wide  valley,  it  is  still  within  the  mountain-ricio:i.  S7rtii> 
course  is  interrupted  by  cataracts.  \Ve  do  inji  l»iii''.»  K  «* 
is  navigated  in  this  region  by  barges;  but  it  i>  ci/AintW 
it  is  ascended  by  large  luirircs  to  the  rnouth  *..i  the  Y«fr 
min-kiang,  or  Ta-kiang.  This  tributary,  though  luit  dm 
of  the  largest,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  becauatfitii 
regarded  in  China  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  grflt 
river,  and  on  that  account  the  name  is  continue«i  to  iL 
This  circumstance  renders  it  prol)able  that  itistheaoA 
w.e!>tern  of  the  atfluents  of  the  Kiang  wliich  i&  na\i<abla 
it  ri.^es  in  the  mountains  of  Sifan,  a  branch  of  the  UsTM 
Khara  range,  and  traverses  in  its  southern  conrK'  a  ntffii 
mountain-tmct,  until  it  enters  the  plain  uf  Tchint:-tiH>4A 
the  capital  of  Te-tchu-an,  which  is  surrounded  by  IbI^ 
mountains,  and  which  the  river  waters  and  IVrtuLiMlf 
dividing  into  a  great  number  of  aims.  Tliesc  arni»  uaii 
some  dibtaiice  south  of  the  city,  and  flow  through  ad^ 
pression  of  the  mountains  to  Kra-ting-foi>.  wjiore  the  nitf 
runs  through  a  plain  to  its  junction  with  the  Kiang iMtf 
Siu-tsheu.  This  river  is  navigable  to  Tching-too-foA  li 
which  nlace  it  was  ascended  by  the  Portuguese  d  ' — " 
MagailJana,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
Thii  author  givet  an  acoount  of  the  giMt 
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Hiti»-y>\itk;  uii  tin- northvnv  and  Wttn-Uhwu^ufilhr  >tju{Utrii. 
shurr*;.      Th*!  bt»t'nJcntiLin**d  uluc^   H   rnrftpflrfd    hy  Hif 
■'>  PftPTH  IP  extt?nt,  and  ihi 
I,     The  rmvi^ridioti  in  Uu 
■■'■•.■-   l^  •-:.i    I'd'ivi^thrit  frutii   HLNMi   I 

•     I  ■ ; :  '     :  •  ■  -      -  .  .  i  1 . .      .  ■    I    :  jU    Ifl   nitH    t  f )    tJlt!    COW-  ' 

r  [;i.r]i:f,  niiiy   niu'fky%   be    flftf    -:"■'■  "^    '■  ; 

helwetni  the  two  towijH.     A I  i 

tbr  Ijif ge  coirmicrcinl  t oxvn  ci L  i :...,. ^  :    ,.  .  ,  i  .   ^   ,..,...,..  J 
by  a  bettutirid  and  fertilM  country* 

Tbr  plftin  of  Yumicbiti  b  jscptimted  from  Ljikc  Poyan^ 
by  a  rocky  ctiuntry,  which  \^w»  hitn  low  nioutdain*.  anil 
comoft  dcifte  up  to  the  bank*  of  both  tbr  rher-t  :uTfJ  1b« 
w^citerri  Me  iif  the  lake*,    Tbls  mom  3 

Li-hlian.  The  take  extPTid*  HPiirly  9(> «:. 
sonth,  mlh  an  nvcrfl^e  width  of  2{)  njisi'%  i 
many  islaiida,  most  of  which  flic  rttltivTitt^il  amJ 
Bolh  OB  Ihi*  west  nnd  rA*t  it  U  t^iifJoBi-d  by  bv-.i  mi  » 
where  it  fipprciaehi'M  Uie  Yang -two*  kkng^  bux  n  larp:^  low^ 
plain  BUrroJUids  it»  psonlhiTn  sbor(%  iind  thL*  iiWii  t,H 
traversed  by  num«mmnarm»  of  I  be  river  Kankinntf;  whkh 
is  tlie  lorgtit  of  tin?  rivt-rs  lb  At  fall  inUt  the  lake,  Tim 
river  aticfthc  cmintry  mirroundinj;  it  are  better  known  iti 
Europe  than  any  othtr  part  of  China,  bfcuuj*?  they  tan 
crossed  by  the  Jfreat  road  from  Canton  lo  Pekinj^',  b)  ^tbich 
the  cnahasny  on.ortl  Atiiber&t  returned  from  tbt*  capital  af 
China.  Ttii*  coume  of  the  rivr-r  U  nhcuii  :M\  miles  in  a 
straight  lin«»  bnt  with  ibi  bends  it  probably  47XcfedT»  100 
milc5.  It  rbea  near  Hie  Mtilitijej  Pa**,  throuxb  wtHch  th« 
l^rcal  road  IcadM  in  f kfitnn,  antl  bticon»e*»  navig^uhk*  at  this 
iWit  "t  *^-  -iniv  wht'a*  the  ft>wn  of  Nan-griin  i^  Iniilt,  though 
at  «  fii  will  lb  dof!»  not  ex<H'ed  15  pinh.     Smttll 

iivr .^..    ply  bptwi^en   this  place  and  kafi-thheou-tbo» 

wbt^ro  tht^  nver  leetive-*  a  Urf^e  ripply  of  water  bv  >t*veml 
trihutarii^b  which  join  it  nciir  t  his  nfac*?.   Hence  it  hixn,  lufil* 
eient  water  for  lurffe  rWer-boatj),  but  about  | JO  milfj*  b^lovr 
the  la*t'm<?ntiunftT  place  are  the  8bepolan,  op  rock*  with 
tbp  eighteen  cataract*.     They  are  only  n^i    ' 
feared  by  the  watcrment  but  do  not  intcri' 
tion*     Barrow  thiidtJ*tbat  none  ofthcni  an- 
om  aa  the  nipifl*  were  under  old   London  ' 
flood.    Ttv«  -nllLy  of  the  KanAiang  up  tu  *^.-^  ,,>,,„.«  u 
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of  indiifercnt  feitilily,  and  comparatively  tliinly  inhabited. 
But  south  of  them  begins  a  wide,  fertile,  and  very  populous 
valley,  which  extends  to  the  town  of  Nan-shang-foo,  the 
capitaJ  of  the  province  Kiangsi,  which  is  large,  well-built, 
and  contains  many  edifices  as  large  as  palaces.  Below 
this  town  the  country  extends  in  a  low  and  level  plain, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  different  arms  into  whicn  the 
Kan-kiang  branches  out  before  it  enters  the  lake.  No 
impediment  to  navigation  occurs  in  the  Kan-kiang  below 
the  Shepotan.  In  the  hills  contiguous  to  the  low  plain  of 
Lake  Poyang,  on  the  east,  the  best  porcelain  clay  is  found, 
and  the  china-ware  made  in  the  vicmity  of  lao-tsheou-foo 
is  considered  the  best  in  the  empire.  There  is  the  village 
King-te-shing,  which  is  said  to  have  a  million  of  inhabitants 
and  500  large  manufactories  of  china-ware.  It  is  only 
called  shing  (village)  because  it  is  not  enclosed  by  walls. 

After  uniting  with  the  channel  which  issues  from  Lake 
Poyang,  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  always  from  2  to  4  miles 
wide,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  islands,  most  of 
which  arc  low  and  formed  by  alluvium,  but  a  few  are  rocky 
and  elevated.  The  country  on  both  sides  consists  of  low 
hills,  composed  of  sandstone  or  clay,  which  terminate  on 
the  river  m  steep  declivities,  and  at'  some  places  in  pre- 
cipitous rocks.  This  country  is  of  indifferent  fertility,  and 
a  part  of  it  is  covered  with  forests,  but  is  well  cultivated. 
In  a  depression  of  this  hilly  country,  forming  a  considerable 
basin,  is  the  town  of  Ngan-king-foo,  or  Gan-king-foo,  a 
place  of  great  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry. 
The  hilly  country  ceases  where  the  river  Tshao-ho-kiang 
falls  into*  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  This  river  brings  to  it  the 
waters  of  the  large  lake  Tshao-ho,  and  a  little  lower  down 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  joined,  near  the  large  town  of  Tai- 
ping-foo,  by  several  small  rivers.  These,  as  well  as  the 
Ishao-ho-kiang,  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Farther  down  the  Yang-tse-kiang  flows  through  a  rather 
level  country  and  between  high  banks,  so  as  not  to  have 
a  bottom  along  its  bed.  This  countrv  is  of  considerable 
fertility,  and  extends  to  the  town  of  Kan-king,  and  even 
farther  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Tshing-kiang-foo,  or  the 
Great  Canal. 

About  45  miles  below  Nan-king  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is 
joined  on  the  north  by  the  western  branch  of  the  Great 
Canal,  and  about  10  miles  farther  down,  at  the  town  of 
Kua-tsheou,  by  the  eastern  branch  or  principal  branch. 
Tlie  first  branch  has  only  been  made  to  shorten  the  direct 
communication  between  'Nan-king  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. Both  branches  unite  near  the  town  of  Yang- 
tsheouTfoo,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  towns 
in  China,  whose  population  is  stated  to  be  two  millions  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  resided  there  for  a  long  time  :  Ritter  how- 
ever thinks  that  the  population  of  this  place  is  overrated. 
From  Yang-tsheou-foo  the  canal  runs  directly  northward 
along  the  borders  of  I-^ke  Kao-yeou  to  the  Hoang-ho. 
Opposite  the  island  which  is  formed  by  the  two  above- 
mentioned  branches  of  the  Great  Canal,  north  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  is  the  entrance  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Great  Canal,  at  the  town  of  Tshing-kiang-foo.  This  por- 
tion of  the  canal  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  sur- 
rounds at  some  distance  the  I.ake  Tahoo  or  TaY,  and  ter- 
minates at  Ilang-tsheou-foo,  the  capital  of  Tshe-kiang. 
By  tliese  two  canals  the  navigation  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
is  continued  over  the  eastern  and  northern  provinces  of 
China  Proper. 

At  the  junction  of  the  canals  the  width  of  the  river  is 
siboiil  two  mile*,  but  farther  down  it  increases  considerably. 
This  part  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  very  little  known  to  us, 
as  no  European  vessels  have  entered  the  river,  nor  have 
the  Jesuits  given  any  account  of  it.  Even  their  map  is 
considered  very  incorrect  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  near 
the  sea,  but  much  less  so  in  the  interior  of  the  countrj'. 
It  is  however  certain  that  even  junks  of  the  largest  kind 
find  no  difficulty  in  sailing  up  the  river  to  Tong-tshu-foo, 
a  large  town  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  apstr.ary,  and 
even  to  Tshing-kiang-foo.  According  to  the  maps,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  seems  to  form  an  opening  more  than 
CO  miles  wide. 

In  this  opening,  but  much  nearer  to  the  southern  shores 
of  the  jestuary,  is  the  island  of  Tsung-ming,  which  is  al- 
luvial. It  is  supposed  by  Staunton  that  this  island  did  not 
exist  five  hundred  years  ago,  because  it  is  not  laid  down  in 
the  oldest  maps  existing  in  Venice,  where  the  Chusan 
Islands  are  entered,  and  that  it  has  been  formed  since  that 
Ume.    The  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  the  Yang-tse- 


kiang  was,  as  it  is  rapposed,  arrMted  at  thii  fhcili 
tides,  and  thus  the  island  by  degrees  rote  oa  of  ^ 
But  the  fact  that  the  island  is  not  destitute  of  fteAi 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  traversed  by  numerons  eial 
dikes  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation*  seems  to  imUtale^ 
this  supposition.  The  island  is  about  60  nuks  \mg 
from  15  to  18  miles  wide,  which  gives  an  aita  cf  i 
900  square  miles.  The  population  is  stated  to  btl 
million,  which  is  more  than  any  tract  in  bglaiid  cf  i 
extent  contains,  except  London  and  its  immcdiitei 
bourhood.  The  whole  island  is  very  fertile,  and  m 
abundance  of  rice,  millet,  cotton,  and  vegetabw. 
some  places  salt  is  obtained,  which,  according  to  fk 
sionanes,  is  extracted  from  a  bed  of  earth,  u^  is  of  < 
lent  quality. 

The  depth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  as  far  up  n  fh 
ascend,  that  is,  to  Lake  Poyang,  is  very  great,  tod 
pressed  in  the  Chinese  proverb,  '  The  sea  has  no  boa 
and  the  Ta-kiang  no  bottom.'  Such  a  depth  biNl 
in  any  other  river,  except  in  the  Amazonas,  beh 
Strait  of  Obydos.  These  two  large  rivers  are  tt 
large  rivers  on  the  globe  which  open  their  wide  wi 
directly  opposite  the  great  tide-wave,  which  readw 
after  rolling  over  a  wide  sea.  Though  the  tide-«i 
it  appears,  does  not  rise  more  than  from  6  to  8  fei 
perceptible  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  in  the  Ad 
and  of  400  miles  from  the  sea  in  the  Yang-tse^kiai 
these  two  rivers  alone  several  places  are  found  nl 
the  same  time  the  current  follows  the  impulse  it 
ceived  by  the  tide,  and  advances  against  the  eurrenl 
river.  [Rivers,  vol.  xx.,  p.  27.]  To  this  peculiiij 
be  ascribed  the  great  depth  of  these  rivers  so  far 
tide  advances.  The  tide  of  course  affects  only  thei 
water  of  the  liver,  and  below  it  the  natural  curreot 
the  river-water  to  the  sea.  This  river-water  how 
;  pressed  to  the  bottom  by  the  superincumbent  tide^ 
and,  thus  confined,  it  scoops  out  a  much  deeper  bi 
it  does  in  other  circumstances  where  such  a  prea> 
not  exist. 

(Du  Ilalde's  Descn'piion  Geographiqjue^  HiA 
Chrovologinue,  ^.  de  rErnpire  de  la  Chine:  ftl 
British  Emoansy  to  China  ;  Barrow's  Traveh  in  * 
Ellis,  Journal  of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to  China; 
Narrative  of  a  Jour  net/  in  the  interior  <\f  China  i 
roth,  Mcmoires  relati/s  a  I'Asie ;  Ritter,  Erdkun 
Asieft,  vol.  iii.) 

YA'NNINA.       [JOANNINA.] 

YAOORI.     [SooDAN.] 

YARD.     [Wkights  and  Measures.] 

YARE.     [Norfolk.] 

YARKIANG,  or  YARKAND.    [Tiiiw  Shvn  N 

YARMOUTH,  or  GREAT  YARMOUTH,  a  \ 
parliamentary  borough,  and  municipal  borough, 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  hundred  of  East  Flci:*:,  12 
N.E.  from  London,  by  the  road  ;  52^  37'  N.  lat.,  I 
long. 

Great  Yarmouth  is  situated  near  theconflucnw 
rivers  Yare,  Waveney,  and  Rure,  which  form  a  lat 
the  Braydon  Water  to  the  north-west  of  YarmoutI 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  cast  bank  of  tt 
but  it  extends  also  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Bur 
hamlet  of  South  Town,  sometimes  called  Little  Ys 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Yare,  should  be  considc 
part  of  Yarmouth,  being  connected  with  it  by  a  bri 
mcluded  in  the  boundary'  of  the  municipal*  borot 
new  bridge  has  just  been  commenced  ■  Novembe 
The  town  is  extending  bejond  the  limits  of  the  o 
to  the  north  towards  Caistor,  and  to  the  south 
Nelson's  monument, and  still  more  to  the  east  oft) 
between  the  old  town  and  the  sea.  The  vi 
Gorlestone,  to  the  south,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
now  connected  with  South  Town. 

The  town  of  Yarmouth,  within  the  iKJundary  of 
walls,  consists  of  three  principal  lines  of  streets,  xa 
rallel  with  the  river,  and  of  about  l.'K)  narrow  lane 
rows,  which  form  the  communications  betwt 
streets.  The  rows  are  extremely  narrow,  the  gre 
of  them  being  not  more  than  from  five  to  eisrht  f« 
and  impassable  for  ordinary  wheel-carriages^  the 
part  of  the  traffic  of  the  town  is  therefore  carric 
*  Yarmouth  carts,*  which  are  peculiarly  constrod 
low  wheels,  and  adapted  to  the  width  of  the  nn 
are  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  look  like  5ledgea,lmt 
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:y\  to  Uitj  clvurth  of  tbt^   lluly 

.  ji  Imd  Ihf  r\  a  C4*ll  tti  Ynrramitb. 

r  ib  ft  ijciin'twjil  cuRipy,  m  the  j;iit  til'  thedvart  mid 

I  NorwitJi,  HUd  al'  ibt*  ucl  annual  valvio  of  4^10^. 

v*«  church  wa>i  built  in  17 J a» under  authority  of 

puiliiiiimutt    The  Uvms^  ia  a  ciinit*),  and  wju*  ifi 

>r  thi?  L*ur|Kinitiun  of  \  at  mouth,  but  they  have 

old  tli<!   praM  rittilion,  whidi  i^i  vahu*d  at  'hlOi.  a 

I  >  *        ' '  *  H.  h  n  a»  ^  ft' ct ed  und er  tl vis  t^<jro inisti  an 

lalipsi*  a  tJt^rpi'tual  miraL>',  in  the 

1  dif  HU  iNii'huhi**^  uud  is  ol*  the  net 

".     There  n^  a  am  all  church  in  Soulh 

:_[    3  *  thurch-  Tbi*  Wt^slemn  ^Uthodists* 

feo\h**v  dii^^f^'i  of  di)sftt*hlprs  nave  places  of 
p.     About  tJn<!-tkird  *}(  the  way  iVgm  the 
^*PiJ:i   Hit^   muulh  of    the   rivf^r    ii    the   Nel^ioii 
vhirl>  un«  e»ect«d  irv  1«17 :  it  i^  a  fluted  pillar 
inledbya  t»tatiie  of  Britaimia.     Not 
iiy^  barraeks,  whidi  were  butU  at  ati 
t;  :  ^t}w  buildiug  utw  u*ied  fis  a  ho^pdal 

)a  t  k^  rl  0  u :  i  t  i »  no w  im  oc  c  ii  pi  c^  d , 

'^■'  o f  Y aroi out h  i*  i u  fi » h i ns^  t of  h  c f  i  i n jjh 

she  curinjst  and  rx  port  alum  uf  thwu. 
c^i  of  crapt!  and  filtc  a;ood»,  which  are 
500  perHOu*,  chiffly  womtn*    fiship- 
^  L',  and  other  trades  t*t>nnet:led  With 

fcfte  cariitd  on,  Thw  iiuportiMvee  and  |ir0sperity 
ftf  ^^^^^llnd!l  aii**;  from  itn  funim*?T€g  aa  a  (*ca- 
diurf  pott  Isjr  tht'  t'X|HiitH  and  itupiiiU  of 
and  pJtrt  ot'  E^ex.  Ptirhups  uyt  ujore 
1.  ri'rk  of  it«  ihipping  i^  employed  in  the  fi.-iHin^ 
I  Ivoa  tdm  aa  cxicmivc  inland  trade  by  the  tiverv 
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It. 


t, 


lU'iiTy  VU 

griuiltfd  iu  1  • '  '  ^ '■'■■<•■".      <      •■       ',^.t- 

iiieipnl  f^M  ,  r 

iviirds»  witli  ■  '  ■    •       ■  -Ji 

( d'  CI  ix^ at  Va r mou 1 1 1,  w  li i  e h  in r I  u den  1  h i^  h.'*n 1 1  1 1  h 

Ti>wn»  eoiapriie^j  an  area  uf  It^iT  nrrr':.     3i!  .  t*> 

were  r>lB3  hons^w  jfihabitedi  I*'  •'  hi'! 

in^\      The  mmibt'r  of  intwdHi.  •    v.  1i:,iij 

li-     ■'  ■  '-^      :  ml   1.3X»-t»  reuiali.'».      in    i,  ■     nurTibcr 

■ons  iu  ttu*  Chjldron'**  Ihr  ^  ir  .(  i;  in 
i\M^.  K'i\;it  ilii-,pii-,u,  'JL^  in  ^1  ■  .  ■  I Jiouse,  ami  lU  in  lh« 
bouive  of  correetiuu  Rud  I  .nA  i  l>ut  17-1  muritief* 

were  not inckided^  The  |.u-(PMMa..»>ii  iu  iHJl  wa*  bt.airi; 
in  IHW  it  waA  17>077 ;  iu  \mi  it  wt^a  18,t>W};  iti  1831  it 

llie  parliaiuenlary  borough  of  Varraouth  returns  two 
meiiibei-M  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ai*  it  Jid  before  th« 
Reform  Aet»  but  the  Jimit*  ar«!  now  cxteoded  wo  iw  to  in* 
fhida  the  parish  of  fiorleatone  j  the  population  of  the 
parhamentary  borough  in  Itftl  wns  2?,ij50.  The  uumber 
of  jmrliann^ntary  eleetor«  on  tht?  reiiister  in  1^15-0  \ym 
17 IW;  in  1^10  the  nymbtr  waa  llM>t,  uf  whom  712  were 
10/*  house  hold*' J*si>  and  I  iVt'i  \yiire  freemen  or  were  oth«r- 
wise  onalified  to  vole. 

Ill  the  se^iHion  of  JH4*i  an  Aet  wa?  p»?^cd  for  mattjrTg:  a 
railway  from  Yurnicajth  to  Norwieh.  It  i;  t<j  }".^  a  t.M  1,^1^3 
hne,  and  it  ia  intended  to  adopt  the  elec  on 

it.     By  this  Aet,  *o  much  of  tor  Eaiitem  ^  A;*y 

Rs  lies  beta'een  iNiurwieh  und  Yarmouth  ia  superut  di%h  ft 
haa  been  projeeted  to  extend  the  hue  to  t 'ambridj^as  but 
an  Aet  has  tiol  wi  been  parsed. 

From  DomendjRy  Book  d  a  up**??*  llrat  Yannoutb  wii*  a 
royal  demerfneH,  to  whieh  1    '  '  7l)  buTijesae"*     lleury 

III.  granted  a  eharler*  i*i''  nni  to  fortify  the  towti 

with  a  wal!  and  moat.  Tiji-  ivjm  nnd  ti^n  gtttiia,  and  wa» 
sttKOgHieued  with  sixteen  towerp.  The  phu'e  nuint  have 
t>t>i-i,  i,rniuI,AH-  111  ^if^tient  timr*.  vIm*-..  n-i  fr-s  ihnn  T^KKl 
;  I  he  ping  1 1  on  the 

111      ..  •  ■■;        't  Annada,  w       ■  ■  ;         towet*, 

whence  beafous  might  hv  disphiyed*  waa  i.^tt:t:U'ti  10  the 
m  idd  I  e  of  t  he  1 0  w  n  ♦  In  1 62 1  pi  at  f 0  rm*  w  ere  eo  nU  r  i  u- 1  e  d 
towardi  the  acta,  on  which  eannoti  were  tnonnted. 

Ah  thfi  na\'i Elation  otf  the  coa»t  i*  dangerous,  two  float- 
i:  ■       ire  kept  in  Yarmouth  Hoada, 

/.*!  V^jrpfjnUmh  ilmmdurtt» ;   Remr$  mt  Eec/^* 
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YARMOUTH.     [Wight,  Islb  of.] 

YARN  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  threads  which 
are  woven  into  the  various  kinds  of  textile  fabrics,  whether 
cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  or  worsted ;  the  terms  twist, 
mule-weft,  organzine,  tram,  abb,  line,  &c.  being  particular 
names  applied  to  particular  sorts.  A  few  words  of  ex- 
planation will  here  suffice  supplementary  to  the  details 
mterspersed  among  earlier  articles. 

Yarn  for  co^/on-weaving  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  intended  for  tmrpovwpft;  each  kind  being 
varied  to  suit  different  fabrics.  TVater-twist  or  throstle- 
yarn  (the  first  name  having  been  derived  from  the  *  water- 
frame'  by  which  this  kind  of  yam  was  formerly  spun,  and 
the  second  from  the  *  throstle'  now  employed)  is  smooth 
and  wiry,  and  is  usually  employed  for  warp  in  heavy 
^oods,  such  as  fustians,  cords,  or  for  making  sewine-thread. 
Mule-yarn  (named  from  the  *  mule'  machine  by  w'hich  it  is 
spun)  is  of  a  soft  and  downy  nature,  calculated  for  the 
weft  in  coarse  goods,  and  for  both  warp  and  weft  in  finer 
fabrics.  Arkwright's  name  is  especially  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  the  first  kind ;  while  Crompton  effected 
most  m  advancement  of  the  second.  The  spun  yam  is 
distinguished  by  certain  numbers,  which  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  hanks  contained  in  one  pound,  each  hank  consisting 
of  840  yards  of  yam.  The  two  kinds  of  machines  arc 
adapted  for  different  numbers;  thus,  the  throstle  is  not 
now  often  employed  for  yams  finer  than  No.  30  or  40,  the 
liighor  numbers  being  generally  spun  by  the  mule.  By 
successive  improvements  in  the  machinery  employed,  yarn 
is  now  spun  to  so  high  a  number  as  2o0 ;  and  instances 
have  been  known  of  167  miles  of  yam  being  spun  from 
one  pound  of  cotton !  In  a  modem  throstle-frame,  spin- 
ning No.  36,  from  24  to  30  hanks  per  spindle  can  be  spun 
in  a  factory-week  of  69  hours ;  but  with  a  mule  the  quan- 
tity varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances.  The 
excellence  and  cneapncss  of  the  yam  spun  by  modem 
machinery  has  led  to  very  large  exports;  thus  we  find  from 
the  39th  volume  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers  for  1842, 
that  the  quantities  and  declared  value  of  cotton  twist  and 
yam  exported  for  ten  years  were  as  follow : — 

1831  .  lbs.  63,821,440  £3,975,019 

1832  .  75,667,150  4,722,759 

1833  .  70,626,161  4,704,024 

1834  .  76,478,408  5,211,015 

1835  .  83,214,108  5,706,589 
1830  .  88,191,046  6,120,366 
18:J7  .  103,455.138  6,955.iH2 

1838  .    114,596,602      7,431,869 

1839  .    105,686,442      6,858,193 

1840  .    118,470,223     7,101,308 

It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  how  many  millions  of 
tnilf*s  of  cotton  yarn  are  exported  eveiy  year;  but  this 
could  not  be  determined  without  knowing  the  average  of 
all  the  Nos.  so  exported. 

Flnx-yoxn  is  not  estimated  by  No.,  as  cotton,  but  by 
t«'nns  peculiar  to  that  branch  of  spinning.  Three  hundred 
yards  form  a  lea  of  flax-yarn  ;  38  leas  form  a  spitidle ;  6 
leas  form  a  rand;  72  leas,  or  21,6(X)  yards,  or  12  rands, 
form  a  dozen.  In  the  process  of  preparation  by  spinning, 
the  flax  becomes  separated  into  two  qualities,  tlie  finer 
obtaining  the  name  of  ////^,  and  the  coarser  that  of  toir; 
and  the  yarn  spun  from  these  two  (lualities  is  applied  to 
different  purposes.  The  spinning  of  flax-yam  is  mostly 
etiectcd  by  the  bobbin-and-fly  or  thrastle -frame  ;  and  mo- 
dern improvements  have  led  to  the  production  of  such  fine 
qualities  of  *  line,'  that  it  is  now  used  in  combination  with 
silk  in  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  other  fabrics. 

With  regard  to  hemp,  besides  the  yarn  employed  for 
weaving  into  sacking  and  other  coarse  goods,  the  term 
*  yarn' is  applied  in  rope-making  in  a  difterent  sense.  The 
yarn  in  this  case  is  a  loose  kind  of  string  or  cord,  and  it 
receives  a  No.  according  to  the  number  of  such  strings  re- 
miired  in  making  ropes  three  inches  in  circumference ; 
thus,  Nos.  18,  20,  or  25  imply  such  tiiicknesses  of  yarn 
that  18,  20,  or  25  of  them  are  required  in  making  a  rope  of 
the  dimensions  just  stated. 

Stlk-y^ni  has  names  applied  to  it  not  known  in  the  exr 
amples  just  given.    The  silk  is  imported  as  a  fine  filament, 
or  in  the  state  of  *raw'  silk ;   it  is  twisted  as  a  means  of  | 
giving  it  G:reatcr  ihrnness  of  texture,  and  then  obtains  the  " 
name  of  sififfles-;  two  filaments  are  twisted  together  rather  j 
looselyi  and  formed  into  a  yam  called  tram,  which  com- 


monly forms  the  weft  or  croM-thTesds  of  m 
goods ;  lastly,  two  or  more  filaments  are  twisted 
mto  hard  singles,  and  then  twisted  together  in  i 
direction,  forming  a  strong  silken  yam  eallcd  • 
used  generally  for  warp.  Silk-yam  in  the  fona 
organzine,  that  is,  ready  for  the  weaver,  is  cal 
silk ;  and  in  this  state  much  of  our  silk  vaei 
ported ;  but  since  the  removal  of  the  impolitic 
formerly  laid  on  the  trade,  the  raw  silk  immat 
very  much  larger  ratio  to  the  tlirown.  H'asi 
within  the  last  few  years,  come  largely  into  use 
paration  of  yarn  for  the  weaver;  that  ia,  t) 
broken,  or  imperfect  filaments  which  cannot  be 
into  tram  or  organzine  by  the  labours  of  the  thi 
now  carded,  roved,  and  spun  much  in  the  n 
cotton ;  and  most  of  the  cneap  silk  goods  now 
shops  are  made  from  yam  so  prepared,  not  u 
mixed  with  cotton. 

Yarn  made  from  wool  is  called  trooilen  or  a 
cording  as  it  is  formed  from  short  or  from  long 
clothing  or  from  combing  wool.  The  former 
so  spun  that  the  clement ar}' fibres  shall  be  in  a 
feltmg  or  fulling;  while  the  latter  has  the  filamt 
more  nearly  parallel.  The  worsted  yams  are 
vided  into  the  coarse  and  the  fine,  according 
to  be  used  for  hosiery  or  for  such  goods  as  mot 
laines,  fine  merinoes,  &c.  Worsted  yam  is  mo 
combination  with  silk,  in  bombazeens,  poplins,  i 
I  and  also  in  combination  with  cotton,  in  cheap 
fancy  waistcoatings,  the  nondescript  over-all  cc 
much  worn,  and  a  variety  of  fabrics  recently  int 
great  number ;  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  il 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  goods. 

The  silk-yarn  or  thrown-silk  exported  from  th 
is  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  need  not  be  prese 
in  a  tabulated  form ;  the  importation  from  \S3 
varied  from  164,609  lbs.  to  320,932  lbs.  The  i 
woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  and  of  linen  yaiu 
thus  stated : — 


Linen 
Quantity. 

Vam. 

Wooll^-n  and  Wi 

Value. 

guanUty. 

1832 

lbs.  110,188 

£8,705 

lbs.  2.2l»4,4<>l 

1833 

9:J5,682 

7Z006 

aH»7,47H 

]h:u 

1,533,325 

136,312 

1,S61.SU 

1835 

2,611,215 

216,635 

2.:C>7.:«(i 

1836 

4,574,504 

318,772 

2.54a  177 

is;r7 

8,373,100 

470,;3O7 

2.513,71S 

18:38 

14,023,321) 

74(i,163 

3,os.\syi: 

1830 

16.314,615 

818,485 

3,32a44l 

18^0 

17,733,575 

822,876 

3.7iiti,641 

From  this  table  we  are  enabk'd  to  sec  howi 
been  the  recent  pro^reiss  of  the  flax  tmile.  In '. 
woollen  and  worstecl  yarn  exported  wasi  twenty 
much  as  the  linen  yam  ;  in  1840  the  latter  was  fa 
as  much  as  the  former, 

YARxNE.       fYoRKSHIRK.] 

YAROSLAW,  or  lAROSI^W,  an  extensive 
ment  of  turopean  Ru-^sin,  is  .Mtnated  betv-et-nSG' 
50**  N.  lat.  and  37**  45'  and  41"  20'  E.  lonir.  It  »1 
on  the  nortli-west  by  Xovoirorod,  on  the  north- 
Voloflfda,  on  the  east  by  Kostroma,  on  the  M»uth 
(liniir,  and  on  the  west  by  Twer.  The  air?.,  acfffl 
Koppon,  is  17,000  Enu^lish  square  uii!oN  hut  i 
makes  it  only  13,500,  and  Schnitzler  thi^lvs  t'^en 
hip:h  an  estimate,  and  i)refers  another,  whirh  ci« 
square  miles.  Koppen  however  is  the  latest  i 
(1840).  The  population  of  this  governmont  a  h 
find  it  is  divided  into  10  circles. 

Fare  of  the  Country  ;  Soil :  (^limai-*. — Tlic c( 
a  pretty  hic:h  table-land,  but  level,  and  only 
tied  l)y  some  ridges  of  low  hills  and  the  high  1 
the  rivers.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  p 
find  there -are  extensive  morasses,  and  some  «ni 
which  are  wholly  incapable  of  cultivation.  Goc 
mould  is  seldom  met  with  :  but  thero  are  no  step 
perly  so  called.  The  hills  and  the  I.>anks  of  u 
cons'ist  of  strata  of  clay,  marl,  and  lilne^tone. 
nineteen  rivere,  the  pnncipal  is  tlie  Volira,  whic 
the  ETovernment  from  Twer,  runs  at  first  to  the 
Mologa,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  of  the  nil 
then  turns  to  the  south-east,  to  the  cif y  of  Yan»lft* 
it  makes  a  small  bend  towards  the  north,  and  Ik 
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bid.      WL.-U,    , 
Et|3  mdf  fhr  ilii 
I  Ra»i*uk  .  in  '*■• 

ItKr  l>*'M.  kM4iK    "J  ji 


'4lhin!<l  by  n*^ 
\4  cxtcrM^r  tint 

.'riii   li    mi  Wit.      5 
■  <\y,    fitm!    inn''-' 


1k<*i^  -  .  -   . 

liiOiwptidliiitT  ct' ntitnml  pititluotioo* ;  Imt 

ijli&»  ti^  Lhereart  iitniilierK  as' 

M  khrK'5^,  and  einfik*  int 

»80,  e«*tton,  Mlk,  tobacco,  [m\'-'    -"i^f 

ffa  RsihMiii  WUii'i,  aailcluth,  i 

l.t  it)  ItLi'^e  (|Uiiiil»tifH,  af)d  l»o[i»t4ityr ;  tlit»  im- 
1^  bmndy,  nj^II,  iron,  mid  all  kmdft  olcolDnml 
Ki,  had  tnaritjf?iettire5>     This  giveji  rist*  Ici  A 

tlUtiH  lire  itjiiiiiijqt  ii[|  Ru63»miiB,  Tlit^  mtfli  aie 
•^tnBAk.and  tlir  vvi>mcn  very  .ijfrpf*hlfr ;  '  Wliilo 

^ff  T*,'imiriy!  '*!"  \  nrt»tilaw»*  is   n  en-"'--  '-vrnur^ 

r;'.-  <^,.  :  :,    ;■.  .  ;.t:h,   muifp  the   ■  ;i   ui' 

■  il-   ■  .  .  ■■. 'Su-^i  diticesL*  i^  of  itt^-   „._ .  _.^  tht-Wt 

ie»,     TIu*  »eht>u}fi  tti  thi*  m>vt?rn- 

Mi'iKj:    i        litiiT^riiily    of    Mri4i«ow.      Thon^'h 

dually  inyr4?iL»i?d  niucti  lln;  btpfiuiiiug 

alioM  la  »tiH  in  a  very  liackwtud  »*1kl<<. 

dttU  quoted  by  Sctmitil<*[    in   11^15) 

i^ith  72  Mi^t(.N'«  And  2141  eclioUrti^ 

M>  ef'c}p%ia»tif:d  K-hoola^ 

J  of  ih*t  govemtnard,  iji  Mtunti'd, 
; '  Tj^y  N,  lid,  md  US*  3t/  K,  lo«g., 

\ti(-rs  0"  thi-  bank  of  I  hi*  Volga, 

111  hy  ihc  Kotoffiilii, which  i*i»^io*  ' 
It  iti  an  open  iomu  utrronnihd 

JL  fort  or  citftdid>  which  is  in  the 
il  hv  ^Ue  two  nvcr*»  and  i*  flturrotinded  l>y  n 
lir  city  *lfttid»  on  ar>  e[ovat<?d  platcft«v»  iind  'it» 
iWttM-*!^  il«  44  c^hiircbiMi  and  three  monaiitcnrK, 
Ictki^  a ppe A nuR-e.  It  iiboiivever  ill4iidlt,  ill  thi« 
kiQlW  with  narrow  Mr.*  of  whieh  Rre  I 

iniaeiml  Klreet  by  w  h  i  <  i  i«  v  i  ite  rtd  on  | 

i  St  Peterftl^tt- ' '-  ^ ^^  of  hand'  j 

frjitliiii)'  "A....  :^    J    ,  .   .  -  ^.. :um,  a  di«-  I 


mibUx.     ii,    Lj^ifimh^   oti  Iht;    ngUt   bunk    »i 
liLewJHt*  tin  nntiviU  towrv,  bid  tho  tim^*  of  ii  ^ 

Hs.     Hi;*  filiated  that  before  ihL*  laviAMua  al   ;lk: 
.iu»i  hi    II5£I7,  it  e.niilftini'd   I'lJl  cbnrp)«rfvH.  I2ioon- 

"  ::■■■•-;  '  ,        ..      •:"       ••         ■  •   ■      ■  1  i|  At 

twii 
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Run  is  nol  nearest  to  the  earth  until  it  has  passed  the 
lor.gitude  at  which  it  was  nearest  to  the  eadh  before.  The 
tropical  year  is  thr  year,  when  no  distinctive  term  is  ap- 
pUed  ;  for  the  passage  of  the  sun  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  positive  phenomenon 
on  which  the  seasons  depend,  though  [Wintkr]  it  may  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  it  is  then  that  the  succession  of 
seasons  beghts. 

The  anomalistic  year  does  not,  and  from  the  theory  of 
gravitation  most  probably  cannot,  vary  by  any  quantity 
which  the  human  senses  could  appreciate ;  but  the  si- 
dereal and  tropical  yeai-s  vary  very  slowly  in  length.  The 
reason  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  the 
yearly  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  slowly  increasing ;  so 
that  the  part  of  the  orbit  by  which  the  equinox  moves  back- 
wards to  meet  the  sun  becomes  greater,  or  the  duration  of 
the  year  less.  In  the  second  place,  the  gradual  motion  of 
the  equinox,  combined  with  that  of  the  perigee,  brings 
the  part  of  the  orbit  which  the  sun  is  saved  from  perform- 
ing by  the  recession  of  the  equinox  into  different  places 
with  respect  to  the  perigee  in  successive  years ;  so  that  the 
excepted  portion  is  in  different  years  what  would  have 
been  described  in  different  times.  The  second  considera- 
tion affects  the  sidereal  year  as  well  as  the  tropical ;  but 
since  in  both  cases  the  effect  is  very  small  and  slow,  a  few 
seconds  in  a  thousand  years,  there  is  no  occasion  to  do 
more  than  point  it  out  m  an  article  like  the  present.  La- 
place makes  the  tropical  year  to  be  13  seconds  shoilcr 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus. 

The  excess  of  the  tropical  year  over  3G.5  days  has  been 
given  by  different  astronomers  as  follows : — 
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Whether  the  present  length  of  the  tropical  year  can  be 
said  to  be  determined  withm  a  second,  we  cannot  collect 
from  the  writings  of  astronomers.  The  method  of  deter- 
mining this  length  is  by  carefully  observing  solstices  or 
equinoxes  (that  is,  times  when  the  sun  is  in  the  solstices 
or  equinoxes)  at  distant  periods,  and  taking  the  mean  year 
from  the  whole  interval  elapsed.  Unless  that  interval 
wore  a  whole  revolution  of  the  solar  perigee  with  respect 
to  the  equinox,  the  real  mean  tropical  year  could  not  be 
determined,  from  observation  alone,  so  well  as  it  might  be. 

The  civil  year  must,  for  convenience,  begin  with  a  day, 
and  contain  an  exact  number  of  days.  But  any  exact 
number  of  days  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  the  old 
Egyptian  year  [Sothiac  Pkriod],  namely,  that  the  seasons 
would  be  thrown  to  all  parts  of  the  year  in  succession. 
Thosic  who  lived  in  the  intense  heats  of  March  (when  that 
month  is  near  the  autumnal  equinox)  would  read  old 
poets  who  dcseribc  the  spring  as  about  to  arrive  in  that 
month,  or  allude  to  the  past  winter,  and  that  before  the 
l)oet.s  would  have  become  properly  antient :  this  alone 
would  be  worth  avoiding.  Of  the  mode  of  doing  it  we 
shall  presentlv  say  uiore,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  have  to 
observe  that  it  has  always  been  the  greater  source  of  diffi- 
culty to  combine  the  revolutions  of  tlie  moon  with  those  of 
the  sun. 

The  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  religions  all 
regulate  their  sacred  anniversaries,  more  or  less,  by  tlie 
moon.  Various  nations  have  constructed  their  years  on 
the  lunar  revolution,  though  most  of  them  have  accommo- 
dated their  years  to  the  solar  year  by  intercalated  months. 
Now  the  time  between  two  new  moons,  that  is,  the  ave- 
lage  time,  is  29*53a5887  days,  or  about  29 J  days.  If  then 
months  were  made  alternately  of  29  and  30  days,  twelve 
months  would  contain  3.54  days,  and  11|  days  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  Julian  year  of  305^  days.  This 
would  amount  to  more  than  a  month  in  three  years. 
Taking  the  most  exact  values  both  of  the  lunation  and  the 
solar  year,  and  appl}ingthe  method  in  Fractions,  Con- 
TiM'KD,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  the  year  contains,  over  and 
above  twelve  lunations,  something  less  than  3  lunations  in 
8  yeai-s  j  more  exactly,  something  more  than  4  lunations 


in  11  yea» ;  more  exactly,  something  leM  than  7  iv 
in  19  years ;  more  exactly  tstHl,  somcthinj^  more  tt 
lunations  in  3^  years,  leas  than  130  in  353*  more  tl 
in  G87,  less  than  1395  in  3788.  Taking  the  Jufii 
the  above  figures  should  be  changed  into  leu  thai 
of  8,  more  than  7  out  of  19,  less  than  171  out  of  46 
excess  of  7  lunations  in  19  years,  whicli  varies  Tci 
from  the  tmth,  whether  as  to  the  real,  Julian, 
Gregorian  year,  is  the  foundation  of  the  celebral 
TONIC  Cycle,  which,  among  the  Greeks  and  all  id 
derived  knowledge  from  them,  ha3  always  been  the 
tion  of  the  lunisolar  calendar.  It  is  now  well  unc 
that  the  Metonic  moon,  and  not  that  of  the  heaven 
referee  in  the  settlement  of  religious  festivals;  tb 
say,  a  moon  moving  uniformly  at  such  a  rate  as  1 
235  lunations  in  19  calendar  years. 

Owing  to  the  alternate  acceleration  and  retard 
the  sun's  motion  in  its  orbit,  the  lengths  of  the  fin 
nomical  seasons  are  different,  as  follows  : — 

4. 
From  vernal  equinox  to  summer  solstice  .  92 
From  summer  solstice  to  autumnal  equinox  93 
From  autumnal  ecjuinox  to  winter  solstice  .  83 
From  winter  solstice  to  vernal  equinox        .    83 

We  shall  now  state  the  principal  facts  connedi 
the  years  of  the  nations  who  are  most  connecti 
history. 

The  Jews,  from  the  time  of  their  departure  froii 
began  their  year  with  the  vernal  equinox  in  all  r 
reckoning,  retaining  the  old  be&rinning,  which  «a 
autumnal  equinox,  in  all  civil  afiairs.  In  botheu 
reckoned  from  the  new  moon  near  the  equino 
making  twelve  months  in  the  year,  each  of  29  or  2 
with  an  intercalary  month  once  in  three  yean,  1 
cured  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  any  but  a 
sional  alteration.  They  might  have  gi*adua'lly  alfcn 
beginning  of  the  year  to  slide  away  from  the'venn 
nox,  but  this  their  rites  prevented  them  from  dani| 
the  sacrifices  required  the  ottering  of  various  speci 
agricultural  produce,  dependent  upon  season,  at  i| 
times  of  the  year :  the  necessity  of  being  providi 
young  lambs,  for  instance,  at  the  Passover,  obligt 
to  keep  this  feast  at  one  time  of  the  solar  year,  at 
it  at  the  full  moon  following  the  vernal  e({uinos 
they  managed  their  calendar  in  the  first  instance  i 
appear ;  but  as  we  know  they  once  depended  upoi 
ing  sight  of  the  new  moon  to  settle  the  beginnini 
month,  and  only  used  the  20  or  30  days  when  thtj 
their  object,  we  must  infer  that  they  were  in  the  J 
making  corrections  frequently,  and  at  short  r.otice 
could  be  done,  as  remarked  by  the  editor  of  the 
verifier  les  Dates,'  while  they  were  in  possessiun  o 
tine,  and  within  reasonable  distance  of  each 
There  is  not  any  trace  of  astronomy  in  the  old 
writings,  nor  reason  to  infer  that"  they  brou)! 
knowledge  of  it  from  Egypt.  But  duriiiir  the  C 
they  acquired  from  the  nations  among  whom  th 
thrown,  either  a  period  of  84  years  or  knowledjre 
struct  one.     Several  of  the  Fathers  mention  this 

f)eriod,  and  state  that  it  had  long  been  used  by  tfc 
las  the  appearance  of  a  Calipimc  Pkuioo  of  70  3 
but  a  day,  with  the  period  of  8  years  added,  on 
position  that  the  making  of  three'intercalim*  montl 
additional  eight  years  would  have  an  error  of  a  > 
kind  from  this  contained  in  the  Calippic  period. 
is  not  the  case,  and  84  years  is  really  not  so  nei 
exact  number  of  lunations  as  76  years  all  but  a  da; 
of  the  early  Christians  used  tliis  pericxl,  and  theii 
tributed  to  the  confusion  on  the  subject  of  Ea^i 
arterwards  was  corrected  by  the  Council  of  Nice. 

The  modern  Jewish  calendar  is  regulated  by  the 
nineteen  years,  and  its  lunar  years  contain  vanou 
ments  which  refer  to  the  religious  ceremonies. 
present  usages  date  from  a.d.  338.  acconlins:  to  tl 
account.  They  have  also  a  value  of  the  length  of 
tion  29^  12'>  44m  3*^  which  is  within  a  tenth  of  ase 
the  truth.  This  has  been  stated  as  of  extraordin 
rectness  by  those  who  forget  that  the  average  a 
much  more  easily  found  than  the  year,  llipparcl 
Ptolemy  had  29ti  12^  44™  Sjs  reject  the  fraction 
so  often  done,  and  we  have  the  Jewish  value:  ai 
happens  that  Ptolemy  and  Ilipparciius  luid  got  juft 
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(•  MtJ'l  Uml  antvnlly  lln'iii  wf^K*  tliirly  day*  iti 
Jl%  triit  ihtit  Soloafint  t^ttiblbhrdthii  idtcnuition 
20  diiViK  ttcid  cidifd  if  it'  tliiriit'tli  dii)  fi^i^  Kal  i^la* 
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■^oXi^w*ij»c*  H^tl  hodte  the  word  emboIajtmiL%  wluth 
PKtly  umd  in  the  b&inif  way, 

monlh  wiw  dividt'fl  into  I  lire  e  decmh^  the  fir&t  two 
d.ivf*  tnoVi,  the  third  cif  U*n  or  nine.     The  first  dny 

r^^i    '  II  Wtui  wphtTf}  fiMtrovvrec  fiijvvf^j  Of  wpthrtf  Iwl 

and  *ii  4JT1  Up  to  tht?  Ifuil*  which  was  fiVdc*  Thti 
[^  w<a«  wptitrn  iw*  tUtih  hjuL  so  on ;  the  30th  \\*m 
ML  But  th«i  third  dccBii  wiw  aImo  reckoned  by  conn  I* 
Krardi  t'mm  tht  new  moon  thus :  the  2l»t  ^&y  wfoi 
K  tVari»  f ^iwi^oi;  >i»;»'^*  ftcconling^  as  there  were 
■Ajrd  in  the  dec«ui.  The  last  day*  whether  29th  or 
Ki  f¥^  v(ti  via. 

re  ti  itome  doob!  whether  originally  the  first  of 
omb)0on  wa^  the  day  of  the  nGwtnoon  nearest  to  tti<> 
tr  fciUtice,  or  next  after  it  r  thi^  must  have  depetidtni 
snodi;  of  inti^ reflation.  It  i^  enougii  for  most  pur- 
to  know  that  the  Atfic  year  began  near  the  snmmer 
V.     'C'lintati,  FasK  H^Uen,,  Introdu€titfn») 

H  la!  ions,  there  is  an  old  period  roentloned 
-7^t$^l,  with  an  intercjuary  month  of  30 
tJUA  W!i*  aXm  tialkd  rpiirijprt,  because  i\\*i  mtercala- 
n^vn  fitffihird  year,  incloding:  that  of  the  fonner 
lilRtlon.  Thii  year  was  with  reipcct  to  the  sun  more 
^  dii3^i  too  hm;^.  There  was  aiBo  a  tetr^-eteris,  btit 
*t  rtxjK'C table  period  wa§  Itie  octa-eteria  of   Cleo 
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Prid.  Kal.  Jan. 
The  intercalary  year,  when  introduced  by  Cajsar,  had  the 
additional  dav  bestowed  upon  it  by  doubUng  the  sixth  day 
before  the  kalends  of  March  (whence  the  year  was  called 
bissextile)  [Bissextile]  :  so  that  the  month  of  February 
ended  tlius — 

23  vii.  Kal.  Mart. 

24  vi.  Kal.  Mart,  poster, 

25  vi.  Kal.  Mart,  prior. 

26  V.    Kal.  Mart. 

27  iv. 

28  ui. 

29  Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 

There  was  thus  ante  diem  sextum  kalendas  Martias  po9^ 
teriorem  and  ante  diem  sertum  kcdendas  Martias  priorem. 
The  general  rules  of  this  clumsy  calendar  are,  that  the  ides 
are  on  the  15th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  on 
the  13th  of  all  the  other  months:  that  the  nones  are  always 


on  the  eighth  day  before  the  ides,  aecoiding  to  on 
of  counting :  that  the  kalends  mie  alwmjt  on  tbe  1 
of  the  month:  and  that  tbe  intennediate  dsjt  n 
l>ered  as  for  aa  numbering  it  reqtured,  bftokwiidift 
Kalends,  Nones,  or  Idea,  each  of  these  ifrkiiiil^ 
day  ih  oountihrjNiekwajrds  flrom  it. 

The  originalKoman  year  is  fariouily  Heled  bvlii 
at  twelve  and  t^n  ttionthft:  the  lattet*  oeetns  tks  U 
ported,  and  the  old  year  wmted  JftritkHy  sad  K 
and  had  Quinctilia  and  Settilis  in  pkec  of  in 
August :  these  two  months  yielded  thev  names  la  t 
the  two  emperors  who  reformed  the  calendar*  N 
Tarquin  introduce  what  was  n^ant  for  a  lonar  ] 
355  days.  The  year  issupposed  to  have  been  more 
lated  to  the  solar  yeix  by  the  decemvirs :  but  thf 
great  deal  of  discussion  upon  all  these  points,  wbid 
be  Quite  out  of  place  in  anything  but  an  historical  i 
In  the  year  45  b.c;  the  correction  made  by  Julim 
with  the  assistance  of  Sosigenes,  was  intnxiuaedp  H 
ceding  year  having  being  lengthened  into  445  d 
order  probably  that  the  new  a>ra  might  fall  at  f 
moon  following  the  shortest  day.  The  pontificei  i 
who  came  after  Julius  Caesar  mistook  the  roeaniog 
correction :  by  a  bisseitile  every /o»r/A  year  they  tl 
was  meant  one  every  fourth  year,  counting  the  lasll 
til^  according  to  their  interpretation  of  Caesar^  n 
which  the  fourth  numbers  beginning  fW>m  1  were 
not  5,  9, 13,  &c.,  but  4,  7, 10,  &c.  Thia  was  coned 
Augustus,  when  Pontifex  Maximus  in  b.c.  8,  whod! 
that  three  bissextiles  from  that  date  should  beo 
(being  as  many  as  had  been  then  superadded  tdC 
calendar  in  years  preceding),  and  that  the  mistake  1 
be  avoided  in  flitUre. 

No  further  chronological  difficulty  occurred  nri 
third  century,  when  disputes  about  the  mode  of  ddi 
ing  Easter-day  began  to  perplex  the  Christian  weri 
18  commonly  stated  that  the  Council  of  Nice  nidi 
adjustment  which  lasted  imtil  the  Gregorian  lefons 
This  is  not  correct:  the  council,  accorduig  to  Euaebn 
Others,  onlv  ordained  that  all  Christians  should  keep] 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  and  referred  it  to  the  pst 
of  Alexandria  to  settle  what,  agreeably  to  the  m 
principles  of  the  subject,  that  day  should  be  in  eael 
ticularyear.  By  what  follows,  it  appears  that  tliii  n 
adopted  the  Metonic  cycle,  and  he  certainly  cotu 
have  done  better,  having  no  licence  to  make  a  fixed 
independent  of  the  new  moon. 

The  Gregorian  reformation  (so  called :  we  will  ro 
to  give  reasons  for  our  protest  against  the  woid) 
consequence  of  the  desire  that  the  seasons  shoul 
main  m  the  same  months  for  ever.  The  Julian  ca! 
gave  a  year  which  is  too  long  at  the  rate  of  3  davsi 
years  nearly.  At  this  rate,  in  24,000  years  niidsumm 
midwinter  would  have  fallen  in  Decenibi'r  and  Juii 
was  not  so  much  to  avoid  this,  as  to  keep  the  rel 
festivals  in  the  same  parts  of  the  yi»ar,  that  i:i,  in  tbi 
kinds  of  weather,  that  the  correction  was  insisted  oa 
advocates.  The  change  had  been  discussed  by  indit 
and  even  by  councils  during  preceding  centuries,  ai 
finally  decided  ort  by  Gregory  XIII.,  with  the  autbo 
the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1582  the  reformation  was  c 
into  effect :  ten  days  were  struck  out  of  the  rech 
that  which  would  have  been  the  5th  of  October 
denominated  the  15th,  so  that  the  da>-s  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 1 
12,  13,  14  of  October,  1582,  never  existed  in'  I^ 
Spain,  which  accepted  the  change  as  soon  as  t 
decreed.  Some  other  countries,  as  France,  wliich  a« 
it  in  the  year  1582,  but  not  so  early,  had  to  maki 
changes  accordingly.  See  Sri'LE  for  the  times  of  adi 
in  different  countries^ 

There  was  one  incorrectness  about  this  part  c 
change,  but  not  of  any  detriment.  Tlie  cqumox  i 
the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  on  the  2l8t  of  Marcl 
the  suppression  of  ten  days  was  meant  to  make  the  eq 
vibrate  between  the  21st  and  22nd.  But  in  point  of 
the  Alphondne  tables,  which  were  consul  tea/ are  i 
by  a  day  in  this  matter,  and  eleven  days  should  hare 
suppressed.  The  consequence  is  [Periods  of  Rkvou 
p.  449],  that  the  equinbx  vibrates  botwt^n  the  3011 
21st  ol  March. 

Leavinir  out  the  parts  of  the  Gregorian  correcUon  a 
relate  to  Easter,  we  proceed  to  the  alteration  of  tbe  i 
of  intercalation.    This  is  As  follows :— Eveiy  yev  « 
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Th«  «en»e  of  thif  noincnclatorc  wa*  Hxcecik*!  by  the  wit 
cjf  '  Iingiii»h  iiiirody,  in  whit:h  the  winter  tiwnihA  wcrfit 
eQ.^^^u  Freexy;  Wb^i?/^,  Breejfy ;  wti  tbrget  tiic  neit. 

The  yean  were  »Ji  tollow» : — 

BMiiiiiiiflt  1l(*ftfiaiiif  1 

■  Sept  22,  ITW'i 

„  1800 

,,       mn 
mm 

H       iwri 

Bnt  An  XIV.  did  not  Yire  half  its  days ;  for  on  Jan,  !♦ . 
19(10,  the  Ori-'gonan  cidendar  wjii  rriiumed,  and  thu  r«- 
pubhc,  whieh  bad  legislated  for  the  4000tli  ymr  of  itn  ex-- 
istence  by  name,  wore  Ha  own  livery  jii«t  one  day  and  a 
qnartef  for  every  one  of  those  years. 

YEAST,  or  FERMENT,  a  itib«»tani-e  which  i*  deposited 
in  an  insoluble  state  dnrmg  the  (crmeniation  of  wiot» 
beer^  mnd  regelstblt!  jnieei^.  Thiai  suti^tance,  aa  h  well 
kfioiA'Ti,  is  employed  to  produce  fertnentuUon  in  siwfcimrtnc 
solution*.  According  tci  Liehijg:,  the  jn^oliddw  part  of 
jeftst  does  not  iranse  ferm«*ntation^  for  he  status  tltat  if  it 
be  *  carefully  washed  with  w*atef,  eare  being  taken  that  it 
is  always  covered  with  water,  the  re^dne  does  not  produce  ' 
fermentation/ 

Neither,  according  to  tl)e  snma  anlhorilyi  doei  the  no-  . 
bible  p^rt  of  yea*t  cxeile  fermentation  until  it  ha*  been 
allowed  to  txm  In  contact  with  the  (dr»  and  to  reuiain  sojdc)  ^J 
time  ex  nose  J  (y  ils  rictum  :  If  in  llii»Kt*)le  it  be  intrvHluG«it , 
into  ^  briftk  fermentation. 

Yr  .jpoflition  of  glnlen,  ami 

when  addt.^d  iu  a  Bolohoii  uf  puje  mghr,  it  gradnaily  ibwr* 
appeam;  bnt  when  add^d  to  vegetable  jmcea  which  con- 
tain gluten  m  well  m  migar^  it  is  reprodnctd  by  i\vi  discotn-  . 
^  Ion  of  the  gluton,  iu  the  umu  w&|^  &&  it  Vfm  QTigtoailj^^ 
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According  to  Plrofeswr  Gniham,  the  action  of  yeast  and 
all  other  ferments  is  destroyed  by  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils,  by  alcohol,  by  acids,  salts  of  mercury,  sulphu- 
rous acid,  chloriiie, .  iodme,  bromine,  by  aromatic  sub- 
stances, volatile  oils,  and  particularlv  empyreumatio  oils, 
smoke,  and  a  decoction  of  coffiae ;  tbese  Dodies  in  some 
oases  combining  with  the  ferments  or  efllMiting  their  de- 
composition. 
YEDO.    [JAPAXf.] 

Y£KAT£RlNOSIAW.    [Ekatwnoslaw.] 
YBLL.  J[Sbstulnd,  Islbs  of.] 
YELLOW.    rCAuooPwMTiNo;  Dy«imo.] 
YELLOW  FEVER,  a  disease  of  frequent  oc< 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  America,  iu 
Indies,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe  on  the  aouthem 
Spain.    The  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  these  « 
iiU  great  fatauty,  and  the  mortality  it  pcodw  »■ 

and  armies,  have  attracted  much  attention  towanu  u  i^ 
froni  governments  and  medical  men.     This  disease 
been  described  under  other  names,  such  as  typhus  icterouvB, 
Bulam  fever,  bilious  remitting  fever,  vomito  negro»  vomito 
prieto,  endemial*  casus,  mal  de  grain,  &o.    Almoii(rti  this 
disease  has  a  very  distinct  histoiy,  and  can  be  easuv  dis- 

tis 


tinguished  b^  the  ma^  of  symptoms  it  pre 
difficult  to  give  in  a  few  woros  anything  like  m 
definition.    Dr.  Gillkrest,  one  of  the  most  reo       ««i 
on  this  subject,  gives  the  following  definition:  mi 
in  jwhich  *  yellowness  of  the  skin,  partial  or  {  ,  ] 

towards  the  fatal  termination,  vomiting  of  a  luim^  %x 
brown  fluid,  are  frequent  though  by  no  means  • 
occurrences.'    Such  a  definition  womd  be  of  little 
distinguishing  the  disease,  and  perfaapa  after  all  it         db 
found  that  yellow  fever  is  only  a  modification,  v     er 
peculiar  circumstances,  of  some  primary  form  of  diseaaw  in 
which  all  fevers  originate.    It  is  certain  that  this  diseaea 
has  many  symptoms  in  common  with  other  feveza,  and  thai 
it  assumes  the  types  of  the  comm(m,  oontinued,  remitteotf 
and  intermittent  fevers. 

It  has  only  been  within  a  comparatively  reeent  peaod 
that  this  disease  has  attracted  much  exclusive  attentioii^. 
and  on  this  account  some  writers  regard  this  disease  aa  one 
altogether  of  modem  origin,  and  fix  the  daite  of  its  generic 
tion  during  the  latter  part  ik  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
although  no  accurate  account  of  this  disease  |is  distinguished ' 
from  other  fevers  exists,  previous  to  its  appearance  in  the 
island  of  Granada,  in  1793,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  records  of  the  occurrence  of  destructive  fevers  in  those 
districts  in  which  the  yellow  fever  now  occurs,  refer  to  tlie 
same  disease. 

The  attack  of  yellow  fever  is  mostly  preceded  by  well- 
marked  premonitory  symptoms.  For  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  the  attack  there  is  a  depression  of  spirits  and 
an  unnatural  inactivity  \vithout  any  sufficient  accountable 
cause.  There  is  sometimes  nausea,  with  a  creeping  chilli- 
ness, and  pains  in  the  loins,  back,  arms,  legs,  and  head. 
The  eyes  are  suffused,  dull,  and  heavy,  and  the  sight  is 
dim  and  sometimes  double.  There  is  often  slight  confu-^ 
sion  of  mind  and  a  kind  of  drowsy  restlessness.  The  appe* 
tite  is  bad,  the  taste  is  perverted,  and  the  bowels  are  either 
confined  or  relaxed.  The  skin  is  in  some  cases  perma- 
nently drvt  or  there  may  be  sweating  after  slight  flushes  of 
heat.  Ihe  pulse  varies  considerably;  it  may  be  small, 
quick,  and  irregular,  or  soft  and  full.  Such  symptoms  do 
not  however  always  occur,  and  sometimes  the  patient  is 
seized  immediately  with  a  shivering,  the  indication  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  worst  symptoms.  Sometimes  during 
this  premonitory  stage  there  may  exist  a  ^-ellowness  of 
the  eyes  and  of  the  skin,  and  also  a  vomiting  of  bilious 
matter. 

The  commencement  of  the  febrile  attack  mostly  takes 
place  at  night :  after  the  shivering,  a  state  of  general  excite- 
ment takes  place,  which  sometimes  increases  to  a  very  dis- 
tressing and  unmanageable  extent.  I^ins  occur  in  the 
head,  m  the  eyeballs,  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  cramps 
in  the  gastrocnemic  muscles.  The  patient  prefers  the 
recumbent  position  and  lies  upon  his  back,  but  is  in  a  state 
of  great  restlessness,  frequently  throwing  his  arms  about, 
more  especially  above  his  heisd.  The  iace  is  usually 
flushed,  sometimes  of  a  crimson  hue,  and  oecasionally 
swollen  so  as  to  appear  bloated  and  heavv«.  The  eye  has 
a  heavy  drunken  appearance,  is  i^iecteo,  swollen,  and 
moistened  with  tears ;  the  pupil  is  generally  permanently 
dilated,  and  the  balls  seem  protraded  aa  if  they  would  start 
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frdL  kMu^  ^  cmsea  banrerer  iLmm 

t       Ih        fl      I  fcitmitaiieea  the  liii 
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-•  wj       UJUVUU3  p?wiir,     w  vtM4»i^Muj^  does  not  ofies  MCv^l 
ge.    The  bowels  are  fr^uently  tnom  m 
MimL  hut  easily  acted  on»     Tne  iot*;IU*Hn*l 
are         i  or  less  derangt^d.    These  tiymptomm  la«t 
)*  if  when  the  second  stagie  may  be  tmrni  tocoi 

1       1     leral   excitement  now   i^ives   wny   to  de 
'  ntenance  becomes  deeply  expreattvt  of 

1       fp    gested  state  of  the  eye  begins  to  j^.^  aidp 
b  3jffht  yellow  tinge  is  observed.     This  _ 
tJt   it  extends  down   the  mJim  td  ths 
I   he  mouth.  As  the  diiea^^e  advaQeea^  ii 

3w  tini^e  spreada  itself  over  the  wlltile 
1  hole  body,  aci^ordinf  to  the  compleilOfl 
it,  various  colours,  from  a  paJe  liaiiCPa 
»  or  satfVon  colour.  The  pulse  bceooie 
I  in  Irequeticy.  The  eoating  on  tlie  toosm Jim 
<  el  low,  and  this  organ  towards  ita  root  aae  KM 
:sd  tip*  has  a  clean  and  dry  ted  sppcarsaer*  Hi* 
L  now  becomes  irritable  and  painiol  on  |wili 
t  imm<?diately  rejeoted*  Tliere  i^  a  duiMVtf 
n  of  internal'  heat.  The  vomiiistg:  b  hsiSIam 
auL  ■wompanied  with  any  severe  retchings.  The  mOm 
Vi  red  are  generally  in§^esta  and  a  clear  fitiid^  lai  m^ 
m  les  h  bile  discharged.    The  alvir*e 

UiUBiiv  AftturaL  The  urine  la  diminisheU  in  qtttoU^fliH 
'  '  How.  There  i^  frequent  sighing  of  a  deep  IMljpll 
V  .  eharacter.     In  mah^tmut  casc^  tbe  bceiAl  oWd  | il 

hwfuiacid  odour    The  mleUectual  funrt^s^  ife 
affected,  and  the  patient  is  in  a  t^tate  of  low 
deliittim  or  comatose.    Sometimes  peteebia!^ 
vedoles  occur  in  thie  ilage.     In  ihiii  &tale  Ihe  paliot 
remain  from  two  to  seven  days.     The  coynteesa^ 
becomes  more  collapsed,  ihe  eye  losea  its  full  aal 
nent  character,  dark-coloured  blotchea  and 
on  the  E)odyi  the  pul&e  becomes  small  &ikI 
tongue  loses  its  coating  and  becomes  bright 
becomes  urgent^  and  tliere  is  la^ittly  the  vomitis^  ef  < 
and  mncoua-lookiog  A  aid  which  has  been  c^eOUi 
vomit,'  and  has  in  tact  ^veri  the  uame  ^metim< 
diseaae.    This  symptom  however  doe^  not 
Aa  death  approaches  the  cxhaiistioti  becomes 
respiration  is  hurried  and  noisv,  the  surface  and  et! 
become  cold,  and  covered  with  a  general  clanii&jr 
tion.    In  some  the  last  moments  are  mark^  wtlfc 
pain  and  strong  coBvuklons,  whilst  in  lAhea 
to  come  upon  the  patient  unawares^ 

These  general  symptoms  are  by  no  meam  , 
every  case,  ^ome  having  tK'en  constantly  observed  If 
medical  writer,  wiulst  others  have  never  wit 0(  *  -i^  ^ 
all.  Amongst  the  forms  which  this  di^o^c 
are  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  poiuUng^  out  __,_ 
differences  in  the  character  of  Ihe  disieaife  :  the«t  anedW 
inflammatory,  ad)^mmic,  and  malignant*  lit*  ib^^ 
mo/ory  occurs  m  full  plethoric  habits,  and  ttiewbtii^ 
the  symptoms  indicate  a  greater  amount  of  exciluiwalMi 
activity,  and  the  disease  proceeds  to  a  fatml  tenmoril* 
sooner.  The  adynnfnic  variety  occyrs  in  Ihote  who  hpi 
deficient  animal  vigour.  In  this  form  of  the  diacaie  Hi 
puke  is  slow,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy ;  no  nsi^Mm 
appears  to  he  made  to  the  progress  of  tho  dlaaiMtaadte 
patient  sinks  in  the  couree  of  lour  or  five  dayi^.  Ttie  ^^ 
lignani  form  is  the  worst  o^  all.  From  the  fiiiit  tite  fHtnii 
seems  attacked  vvith  death.  All  the  synipiooi^  ar«  lii 
from  the  beginning,  and  no  reaction  is  esfclabli^ied.  1^* 
sons  aeldom  recover  from  this  slate,  and  mafiy  dk  d«l^ 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  black  ntaUcr  irbidi  m  • 
often  vomited  in  cases  oryellow  fever  has  tie^ii  the  ■obpi 
of  much  investigation*  The  most  con%ct  %%wm  is  preMfc 
that  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  who  considert^d  that  it  wav  jiJeiiIMM 
tfirith  the  incrustation  of  the  tongue,  gums,  and  lipi  Ibi^ 
generally  in  violent  fevers,  and  that  prt^mbly  taoA  is  m 
exudation  tl     iWii  uui  litc  surface  of  tlM!  ■iamadi,# 

even  ttQm  t      di  ji  unum.    WKcn  goJleieid 

and  given  to  m  jnjuuLi     no  \mA  efliact  iisoe  tha^ 
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nil'  t Sui.  \s  i;.  ■.,_:.,., 

'wf  IGt  < 

atid  2tr:  lO  betwixt 

;  3*3  hetv\i\t  4(J  and 

and   «»;  «  b^itwixt  tMJ  and  70;   2  brlmit  HI* 

f  liiij  number  tl  uiyv  wrrt*  co!ourL*tl  peraoni*,  of 

mart  bUcks  and  ihnro  Diiilattor*.    Of  the 

IJbrf  BU  wen*  fi.*iijiiU'A,  the   mortdity  amanjir*! 

a  in  i^)aikiiim0t)  wtih  mtLti  wud  mt.  I  to  dt).      Fniiu  thi' 

wn  Ih*    I  ji)  jMid  50^  und  tlr.it  of  thi? 

^J_.  nearly  Hi  1-  .  i."  under  20  at*  above  3^); 

npmv  nMrt  \hiLn  Ibicc  tmtcfN  as  mnny  bclwccm  10  md 
r  Inttmitii  J  *r*d  10 ;  and  netixly  twice  as  nutny  bt** 
IdO  and  60  ftM  bdweffj  m  imd  SJtK  It  h  iw  little  rv- 
abJe  thftt  vfrynrarlvtb^.'^  «ai«e  number* du^d  hctwptris 
ns*  of  20  and  30,  30  and  40,  40  ancj  m:  Thi>«  fevf  r 
Kt  taid  to  be  jifn^tdijir  In  |dapf*Ji  Iw^twcfttv  40®  N.  liit. 
'^''  ^  ittij  rcqitrr  ",,.■■-  '•  "  ■  1j,  the  iii**»ti  itutii- 
-<  wot  \t9!$  1  i  to  Home  anlbora 

III  [i»*rlv  all  pVi  >   iiM.   miini'  rtin^c  of  Inti^ 

Hfid  ImviTi^  ibf!  .1  jjemlmti,  wbern  tbt^  hhorea 

rjuUnl  by  Ihe  Btiu,  ..^..t,  ,.,.-  yellow  fi^vrf  appear  occa* 
lly  a*  H  \ie\^«Ustaliiig  pci'tdence  dceimatiiig^  the  popu- 

«  morbid  appearances  of  the  body  al^er  d«ath  do  not 
r  any  bfrbt  on  the  n&ttire  of  this  diieaate.  In  the  he&d 
Qra  tnnU'j  U  found  studded  with  dark-rolourtfd  %^qH  ; 
r  th%?  amdmoid  is  frequently  aceumuJated  a  vellowish 
ity.  The  Ie«ion*  in  the  diest  are  not  renmrkalile.  Tbt^ 
l£h  ii  gederaliy  dk( tended  with  air^  its  mticou^  imi* 
oasioiially  «^used  with  blood,  and  iti>>  ves^sek 
By  gorigiia  with  blood.  The  ori6oes  pf  numeroiiB 
""*  »  fl€en»  from  whit;h  by  slight  pre^ure  ooics  a 
appears  lo  be  tlm  '  bfack  %  omit,^  The  small 
lii^ijmte  in  ?ome  ineaiinre  in  the  lesions  ol' 
ch-      The    Uver  is  sonielimes  t^n^orged  with 

,, Mmiebme^  it  is  hard  and  drv".     The  spleen  is 

1y  bjcrcased  in  volume  and  sioftened. 
thw  trfatment  of  yeilow  fever  much  difference  of 
.icis  tia^  prtviiiled,  aecording  to  the  opinioris  of  t bone 
I  ij[M>n  to  treat  thediiea^;  and  imtortunjitely  Ihat 
Qf  I'vidence  does  not  at  present  exist  on  which  w*e  could 
frith  Ttmid  to  the  value  of  any  particular  course  of 

Ent.  tinder  the^  circumstances  the  judicious  pmo- 
wUJ  net  on  general  pnndples,  and  treat  whatever 
I0«  before  hi  in  according^  to  the  symptonts  ibey 
nt,  Aa  y  mosliy  tlie  e^ase  in  the  treatment  of  fevers 
I  in  IhtiT  eourse  exhibit  botli  active  and  low  symp- 
tmo  vriy  diJferent  plana  of  treatment  have  been  na- 
iMmdcd ;  the  one  aiitipidogbtici«  tlie  other  stimulant* 
Ottt  dlKUa^g  the  r^pective  merits  of  theie  planit  of 
jHPty.jt  mtty  be  ttated  that  both  may  tte  rendered 
^^■■^^IteteQi  atageti  of  Xh1^  dise^^e.  In  the  ma- 
^^Bta  th^  patitimt  will  b^-ur  blood-letting  at  the 
BSBmi  lit  of  tne  ditfeajte,  and  tbU  is  the  more  earn* 
lo  b»  had  racoui*^  u^  ju,  in  most  ca^s  the  stomaeh  hi 
atiyble  to  bear  this  iniroductiou  of  medjdne^.  Blood* 
UlihCMU  b«  carried  to  the  e^ctent  of  prodticinjc  a 
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men  attnchf*d  la  the  vrm  re 

thi-i  diit^aae  Imi  appealed   ;  .—  i-r- 

\alioriri,  antl  Ihc  rt'stilt  h  an  tutrtaAijiij  vcrnvtctioii  m  tba 
noncouta^ousnc*j'  of  this  diJicaHr.  Rnt  whiUt  (be«T«  U 
nnich  evkknce  lo  juove  that  this  diitjaat  i*  not  coiumuni- 
tablr  by  any  mojbifif!  matt*ir  that  may  hi'  ^t/ne rated  in 
the  h  mil  an  fey*icm  in  n  !<t>itf  uf  di.^^  "  u  ran  h«^  no 
dr*Mbt  tlifit  it   ha*  in  nic^.  ca>*'^  a  no      Miiny 

recisnt  writers  huvo  jsup^Mis-ed  thai  ti^.  j^il+u  ^jhujw  of  \\n* 
ifi>c:ij*e  waB  to  Im  funnd  in  the  tertipcuiruft*  and  other  at- 
nuvf.)iheT(c  phenommain  th«Mli*trict  vi-ii-  it  iiv  f>u  .lu,.  r^,  j 
bul  ihn  ciiii^e  b  too  general  to  aceo'  i^ 

locaJ  character  of  the  dineaNe  in  in  .t 

arc  recorded  in  which  the  inhabllanta  oi"  particular  part*^  of 
a  tnwn^  the  one  side  of  a  streiftt  or  even  one*  room  of  a 
house »  have  been  altackeili  whiUt  all  other*  have  escaped. 
Although  the  exittence  of  mahriti  generated  by  de^im- 
po^in^  vegetable  matter  hati  not  been  demoni»1  rated,  yet 
the  occu Irene e  of  yellow  fever  in  particular  localities  unn 
be  so  well  explained  on  tiiis  *i  *    ■  i,  thai  the  theory 

of  the  mnlarious  origin  of  Mii»  ^l  ihi?r  fcvri"5  mu*t 

be  looked  upon  not  only  a^  th*.  -- -^  *  ,  .i  .n.fi^st,  ^jj'  t|j(* 
phenomena  tiial  occur,  but  as  leading  to  i  K-idal 

and  important  results  in  the  treaiint»iil  illiu  ■  _  ^;iLion  of 
this  diBeas^. 

{Librarif  of  Practiad  Mttdieim^  artiele  *  Yellow  Fevi*rt* 
by  Or,  Shapter;  Ctfrioptpdm  f^f  Prm^i teal  M^ftitrin^,  mixi'l*^ 
*  Yellow  Fever/  by  Dr.  Gil  Ik  rest ;  Bancroft,  Afi  Ziir^a^  t/n 
ihif  dtmsufe  cat! eel  retlow  Fever.) 

YELLUWILiiMMER,  [^darisa  cJtrimlhy  Linn, 

Di'ivHfHhti. — Maie.—llr  .].  ,'  '  : :  jut  of  the  neck, 
bdly,  and  lower  tail-coven  ;  un  the  brctuit 

aiid  *iide«  reddiiih  spots^  whuu  oil  m-  ^nJc«  tiave  a  black 
streak  in  their  centre*  Feathers  of  the  top  of  the  back 
blackish  in  the  middle  and  inclined  to  ructy  on  the  ^ides : 
tho^e  on  the  rump  bright  chestntit  terminated  with  grr)i«h  ; 
tail*feaLhers  hkckiah*  the  two  lateral  ones  wdh  a  conicai 
vrhite  sjjot  on  the  inner  barbs.  Iris  deep  bunvn^  f-et 
yellowisn.  In  the  oid  inaie  the  yellow  is  more  exlen*jvij 
and  less  mingled  wilh  the  ohve  spots  seen  on  the  lumd, 
cheeks*  throat,  and  abdomen  of  the  yonn^,  whtdi  have  nn 
yellow  on  th#  bead  before  the  mault^  IhiH  lant  part  be  104^ 
spotted  with  blacktNh  like  the  rest  of  tlie  pUmiage,  the 
g-riiund  culouf  of  whieh  is  y elJowi*ib  white.  Total  length 
iMaven  hi  dies, 

FcmuU  smaltcr  than  the  male.  Yellow  of  the  hrad, 
throat,  and  neck  more  niimerouikly  marked  with  lite  brown 
luid  olive  spotM  witlt  wliicii  Uioi«  jHurti  oi^  iprinkl^d.    Qn 
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the  mnirc  of  the  brefist -feathers  and  of  those  of  the  sides 
aiid  lo%ver  tail-eovert^t  a  longitudiiiaJ  bixjun  spot  j  yeltow 
of  the  abdomen  pale.  * 

Varietm^Some  parts  of  the  bodj;  sprinkled  with 
white  feathei-s.  Entirely  white,  or  ye Uowiah -white/  Wings 
and  tail  oil  en  pure  white. 

Geog  mph  kal  DUirih  ution  .—Denmark  >  Norw  ay,  S  wed  en, 
in  short,  Ihronghont  Europe  to  the  Mediten-anean,  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Seolland,  and  Ireland  (resident),  Orkney  and 
Shetland  (viiiUor}. 

Pennant  qiiote^  the  Brunni  of  Be! on  iVHktmrn  de  !a 
Nafure  des  Oy&eau^:^  p.  366)  m  this  species^  and  the  de- 
scription seems  to  warrant  the  quotation.  Belon  considerii 
the  bird  to  be  the  Kv&gs  (Anthus)  of  Aristotle  {Htjui. 
Anim^^  ix.  1),  and  remarks  that  the  Greeks  of  his  time  did 
not  eall  it  by  the  antient  appellation  in  their  tongue,  but 
by  the  I^tin  name  Fhrmt  'cat  ili  ont  est^  dominez  par 
les  Latins,  dont  ik  ont  retenu  telle  diction/  It  is  the 
&^iant  of  the  French  generally  \  Sermmotte  and  Ziuoio  dli 
U0a  giallu  of  the  ItJilians ;  and,  according;  to  the  pQr- 
traiU  {fOyscauj:,  HortolanOt  Cm^  iMegliarina^  Ferzeroi^ 
Puieri^o,  and  Sptiarda  of  the  same  j^eoplct  It  appears  to 
be  the  Groning  and  Gohpirik  of  the  Swedes ;  Goldammer, 
Amineringt  ^lid  Gi/idummering  of  the  Germans;  Geel- 
Gerst  of  tile  Net  her  landers ;  YoH^  Yellow  Voldrin,  }Wofi^ 
Yowley,  and  Yflhw  YMrock  of  the  modern  British  ■  and 
Llinos  fchn  of  the  antieat  British. 

M.  Temminck  stales  that  a  sneuies  elosely  resembhng 
thii*  in  the  lints  of  its  plumaije  inhabits  Japan ;  but  that  it 
\a  specificaliy  eharactemed  by  a  shorter  and  rounded  tail, 
and  by  a  small  black  mask  wnieh  encircleii  the  bill  of  X\\k* 
male.  For  this  specifis  M*  Temmiaek  proposes  the  name 
of  Kmberiza  fterummta. 

Hahiis,  Frm^j  ift;.  qf  Emberis^a  ciirinella, — The  food  of 
the  YeUowhammer  egnsisU  of  grain,  seeds,  and  insects,  and 
in  winter  it  joins  the  flocks  of  greenfinches  chafElnehe&i 
and  other  congreg'alors  in  the  fieldii  and  farm-yardii.  In  the 
Bummer  the  notes  of  the  male,  so  familiar  to  every^  tra- 
veller, one  repeated  five  or  six  tunes  and  two  others^  the 
latit  drawn  out^  ring  almost  incessantljf  from  the  road-^ide 
hedge.  Sometimeii  the  form  of  enunciating  tliis  strain  is 
Blightly  changed;  thus,  the  cow*boy%  according  to  Mr, 
Main,  hear  in  the  Yellowhammer^s  song  the  following 
words  :— 

*  A  iU  tUc  liil.  uf  brflnJ,  hat  ao  diDi!«u/ 

The  ne&tt  whiiih  h  ordinarily  made  on  or  very  near  the 

ground,  sheltered  by  a  bush^  in  the  tangkd  grass  of  a  hedge 
or  ditch*  i*  framed  of  moss,  roots,  and  hair  w«ll  interwoven. 
The  bird  breeds  late.  The  four  or  five  pale  purplish  white 
e^gs  are  streaked  or  veined  and  speckled  with  dark  jred- 
dj&h'brown^  and  the  male  takes  his  turn  upon  them*  The 
brood  is  generaUy  ont  and  about  early  in  June* 

These  birds  are  caught  and  fatted  for  tl\e  table  with  the 
Ortolan  in  Italy,  whence  probably  one  of  the  Italian 
names  above  noticed. 
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I  of  the  lari^est  rivers  in  Asii*.  &Jid  Ibr 
le  in  the  Chinese  empire.     It  dnyim  13m 
I  of  China  Proper,  a  small  p^^rtjoe  of  May% 
^eatest  part  of  Tangut.     The  Hc^m^te  m^atB 
.ugh  snow-eovered  mountains  wlii^  ftll  in  ii 
part  of  the  southern  distnda  of  the  IsM^mtAtti 
IV  [Tangct»  vol.  xxiv.^  p,  32],  at  m  dklitnce  ofM 
nulies  fn  m  its  month  In  a  straight  ami.     Bui  •*  thm  t 
Ds  no  river  on  the  globe  whiell  ebwm  lo  It^ftt^ 
me  ui     tion  of  ita  course,  and  miilces  aqen  }mm  Imit^h 
GOl|ise   .s    computed    by  Hitter  to    eseti#ci  3480  mk^ 
amount i  ig  nearly  to  double  the    iMitaiice    bftwMi  h 
nd  mouth-    The  countriet  dmiiiffd  tijr  tlit  Bf^ 
uv  cw       an  area  of  74,000  square  mtlca,  c^ml  lo  t^^ 
the  bitsin  of  the  Yang^-tse^kiang,  and  doI  UiUmm  la  lb 
<      1      s  of  Western  Europe  lying  west  of  %  Um  inm 
I    !  most  northern  recess  of  the  Add^lietotbci^ 
e  of  the  river  Oder  it)  the  Baltic 
mrces  of  the  Hoang-ho  have  iHfver  been  viitlfiilf 
)pean.  and  aie  imperfec^tly  koown  tTCA  to  Qi». 
Auv  1      I ent  Chinese  geographers,  like  thamw  of  W^g^  m 
1  nteenth  century,  conld   not  cotnfireliiSid.  t»  f 

-I  er  could  be  lost  in  a  lake  which  hm4  no  cooiBii^ 
I  ^ith  the  iea.    They  therefore  imagin<4  ^lit  tii 

\mmn  Kiver,  vi  n*th  is  lost  m  Lake  Lo|f  Nor  [Thux  Siui 
Nanlu,  vol.  xjdv.,  p.  364],  constituted  itui  uppi«  tmm 
of  t)ie  Hoan^-ho,  and  that  it  waii  i^oniiectiHl  with  tliirtSM 
sources  of  thb  river  by  a  subterraneaus  chamncU  Wkn 
these  true  sources  were  situ.^ted  was  not  exaetfy  koi^ 
until  the  emperor  Kublai,  of  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  ^P^ 
tofmrds  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century*  sent  same  ■•- 
sous  to  discover  a^id  to  explore  the  eouutir  wamfaaitf 
them.  According  to  the  report  tnad^  by  tu«««  f^flii 
the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho  are  found  in  a  d&pttw iiw  It- 
twee  n  the  ranges  of  the  Bay  an  Ikhara  Mounta^iu  m  ^ 
south  and  the  Kuen-luen  range  on  the  ncMlh,  Ii^tbair 
pression  moie  than  100  spnngit  are  ^Ated  io  rm  Sam 
a  level  plain  about  40  miles  fn  circumrejenot.  Tb 
gre^t  tmher  of  iptinp  has  converted  the  pluA  aioi 
swamp,  and  seen  trom  an  eminence  the  springs  rucatib 
the  stars  of  the  sk>%  Hence  this  tract  is  ciDled  bj't^ 
Mongols,  Hotun  Nor,  ot  Star  Lak£,  %i%d  hy  the  Qmm 
Sing'i:tn-ha],  or  'the  sea  overspread  with  slam.'  TbeMe 
broiighi  up  by  these  springs  unites  at  a  atioit  ditttfeis 
two  lakes,  called  Ala-nor  by  the  Mongols.  1^  U^ 
nor  is  thercibre  to  be  considered  as  the  tnic^  source  d  Ai 
Hoang-ho. 

Upper  Course,— The  Ala-nor  lies  in  a^^  20^  N.  let  ui 
between  96^  and  OTT  E,  loni^.  The  itver  taimtig  mm  te 
lake  on  the  east  is  called  T^ihi-ping^ho  (the  river  wifljllli 
red  1  :s),  and  aHer  having  been  joined  liy  tluei  Ute 
tane!»  u.  id  Is  into  the  AJpine  lake  Olifif<4»i,  tnna  wfanli 
iaeues  under  the  name  of  Hoang-bo»  Its  cocuib  hdt§ 
oppoead  by  the  immense  rocky^  mmea  ol  tlie  k^niii  lew^ 
the  river  runs  for  moi'e  than  *S^  milei  eo^thwAnt  vrbnil 
a  its  eastern  course  and  contit^n  .  i.  i  ■  . .  « 
kur  I  1  im  mike.  To  ttnitd  tlw  ngn  — ™~—  «r-Hv 
B)  i«lharaiiaiiga»whi€hilaadinili«eBr»tte] 
tui     withalk  bptu*      «"- t»«iifttw«m 
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I  Utan  fmm  :*IKJ  to  4(liJ0  let^t  uls^ve  the  »nnke« 
Miv  ttad  in  ftatt'd  nut  to  trxct^^  3  or  4  niiWb  in 
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southward  over  the  Pe-ling  range  by  a  mountain  road, 
which,  for  the  difficulties  it  presents,  and  the  art  and  labour 
with  which  they  have  been  overcome,  does  not  appear  to 
be  inferior  to  the  road  over  the  Simplon  in  Switzerland. 
This  load  leads  to  Mian-kian,  on  the  Han-kiaiu^,  and 
thence  over  a  less  mountainous  region  to  Tshung-tu-foo. 

After  the  Hoang-ho  has  left  the  pass  of  Thung-kian,  it 
enters  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Chma;  but  not  imme- 
diately the  low  Jimd,  as  for  more  than  150  miles  its  course 
lies  through  a  hilly  county,  which  extends  eastward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lu-^o.  Along  the  river  however  is  a  Ipw 
tract,  which  grows  wider  in  proceeding  eastward ;  and  its 
soil,  which  is  formed  of  alluvium,  is  very  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  hills  also,  having  generally  not  very  steep 
declivities,  have  been  subjected  to  cultivation  by  means  of 
terraces.  Having  been  joined  by  the  Lurho,  which  river 
runs  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Hoans-ho  about  200 
miles,  the  great  river  passes  into  the  lowlands.  At  this 
place,  according  to  oistorical  records,  the  Hoang-ho 
m  former  times  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
northern  ran  to  the  north-east  and  north,  and  fell  into  the 
Gulf  of  Petcheli.  This  arm  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipd  branch,  and  to  have  been  very  much  navigated ;  but 
at  some  later  period  it  became  unfit  for  navi^tion,  like 
the  Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile.  We  do  not  know  when  nor 
under  what  circumstances  this  happened.  It  is  however 
certain  that  on  the  northern  side  ot  the  river,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Lu-ho  and  the  town  of  Kai-fong-foo,  morasses 
occur,  which  are  so  extensive  that  they  can  only  be  tr«r 
versed  in  several  days.  In  these  swampy  grounds  origi- 
nates a  river,  called  YTei-hOi  which  runs  northward,  and 
whose  waters  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  are  used  tp 
feed  the  Great  Canal.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  Wei-ho 
is  the  antient  channel  of  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Hoang-ho. 

At  present  the  Hoang-ho  runs  in  one  channel  eastward, 
and  near  the  town  of  Kai-fong-foo  it  borders  on  a  very  low 
and  flat  country,  which  is  exposed  to  occauonal  over- 
flowings, which  m  China  are  more  feared  than  war,  plague, 
and  famine.  As  the  adjacent  country  is  very  low,  it  was 
at  an  early  period  considered  necessary  to  protect  it 
against  the  inundations  by  dikes,  built  of  quarried  granite, 
of  great  strength.  These  dikes  extend  about  100  miles 
alon^  the  southern  banks  of  the  river.  This  had  the  efijsct, 
which  has  also  been  experienced  in  the  Po  and  the  Rhine, 
of  raising  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that  even  when  the 
river  is  low,  its  surface  is  considerably  above  the  adjacent 
plain.  This  plain,  whose  soil  is  exclusively  formed  by 
alluvial  detritus,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  coverea 
with  almost  innumerable  villages  and  towns.  When 
therefore  the  river,  being  unusually  swollen,  breaks  through 
the  dikes,  the  loss  of  life  and  property  is  immense ;  and  as 
the  country  subject  to  such  inundations,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Barrow,  is  equal  in  area  to  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  emperor 
Khien-long  to  Lord  Macartney,  that  the  Hoang-ho  gave 
him  more  trouble  than  all  the  other  cares  of  government, 
may  be  understood  in  its  Aill  force.  Besides  the  regular 
expenses  for  maintaining  the  dikes  in  repair,  which  annually 
amount  to  more  than  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  govern- 
ment is  always  anxious  to  contrive  some  means  of  averting 
the  calamities  of  inundations.  The  emperors  Khangi  and 
Khien-long  especially  have  done  much  towards  that 
object.  In  the  rei^n  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch  a 
large  canal  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  too 
great  accumulation  of  water  in  the  Hoang-ho.  This  new 
canal  begins  at  Y-fong-hien,  in  the  province  o(^  Honan, 
and  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  an  arm  of  lAke 
Hung-tseu-hu  (hu  signifies  lake).  This  canal  is  nearly 
100  miles  long,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  general  surface  of  the  river  by  about  70  feet. 
Large  tracts  of  land  which  formeriy  were  always  under 
water  have  been  laid  dry  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 

About  70  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Hoang-ho  receives 
a  great  supply  of  water  by  the  channel  by  which  Lake 
Hung-tseu-hu  discharges  its  waters.  This  lake  receives 
not  only  the  waters  brought  from  the  Hoang-ho  by  the 
New  Canal,  but  also  those  of  the  river  Hoai-ho.  The 
numerous  rivers  which  unite  with  the  Hoai-ho  drain  the 
extensive  country  which  extends  between  the  Hoang-ho 
and  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  most  of  them  rise  in  the  most 
eastern  oftset  of  the  Pe-ling  range,  which  is  known  by 
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pears  to  be  less  fertile  than  other  partlottn  o>f  t^  pm 
plain.  A  ^hort  dislance  below  Ihe  pld^^  where  Iht  ^mmi 
of  Lake  Hung-ts^u-bti  unitetwith  the  Hoaag4ui  iitAi 
two  entrances  of  tlte  Great  Cunal,  ithicli  &ri*  luued  wlk 
quays,  built  of  large  square  pieces  of  in^tnit^  and  m 
and  are  nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  t^lua«««  tthe 
(  ^  the  cantd  couBlder  the  passage  of  the  fifer 
(  n  ,  on  account  of  th(!  great  rapidity  of  Iha  en 
Vvj  II  reqiiently  carries  the  barges  l&r  belour  the 
enij^ii^e.  Wa  huve  no  account  at  all  r^speciia^  fli 
course  of  the  Hoang-bo  betifeen  the  filial  aad  its  i» 
baucbure  in  the  Hoartg'^hai  or  Yellow  S«a. 

(Du  Haldes  DeMerwihn  OSogr%^fkt4f9€M 
Ckranoiogique^  ^^*  ds  f  Empire  dt  ia  Ckimtts 
Authentic  Account  qf  Lord  Mtiearfnfg'M  Bmi^mifJt 
China:  B^xtow^B  lYaveis  in  Chifm i  Kiii^  J^mrwrni qlk 
Procei  ing^  of  ihe  lat€  Emhtu^  to  Ckimm  b§  iari  ^ 
herst ;  AbeFs  Narratim  <^  a  jQurmfif  t»  f At  Mimiif, 
China ;  Klaproth'^  Mimoirts  rttaiifM  d  tjg^ ;  IMk 
Erdkunde  imn  Asiefi^  vol  i.  and  iiiO 

YELLOWSTONE  RIVER.     [MmissiF^i  Ki«mJ.-. 

YEMEN.     [AaabiaO  ^ 

YENESEI.    f  Ai^TAi ;  SiBKWA.]  ^^ 

YENISEISK.    [SiHERU,] 

YENITE  ilkaittr  Lievritf)  oceurv  loaavvc  mivl  Gjm^ 
Used.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombtc  primi.  Ck*v;iCi 
parallel  to  the  long  disg'oual ;  die  lal&i«l  farr»  of  4v 
piism  usually  bngitudinally  striated*  WtmtUam  h 
uneven,  or  imperfectly  eouchoidai.  TlanliiiM  5  §  la  I; 
Brittle,  Colour  black,  with  li  &had®  of  brown  or 
itrcak  the  same.  Lustre  imperfectly  metallic  Opifia 
Specific  gravity  3^094* 

Mm$ive  Varieties — Amorphouis  structure  co1uinin#*n* 
pact.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  chareoal  it  melti  tuilf  arf 
without  e^erveseeiic^  into  an  opaque  bl&ck  glasi,  irlMii 
magnetic ;  by  glass  of  boras  a  veilowiah  gr^  il 
opaque  glass  ii  obtained.  Wheo  neated  in  jntiriabr 
a  gelatinoua  mass  of  silica  remaina* 

Found  chiefly  in  the  Island  of  Elba  al  TUo  la  Mva 
and  Cape  Calamita,  in  crystals  of  considerable  sm  ;  ri 
been  discovered  also  at  kupperberg  in  Sileaia,  at  Foa 
in  Norway,  in  Siberia,  and  North  Am  erica* 

This  sub»tancet  ivhich  is  a  double  silicate  of 
iron,  has  been  several  times  analysed ;  the  reaaMa  is 
greatly  difler:  the  annexed  are  those   obtained  hf' 
meyer  :— 

Silica  .         «         «         .         29>'S8 

Lirae  .         ,         p  ,  13-778 

protoxide  of  iron  .         .         fi^^Mt 

Protoxide  of  tnangtneae       .  1-967 

Alumina    .        .         .        «  0^14 

Water       .        *        .        .  l-aw 


YEOMAN,  YfiOMANRY  CAVALRY. 
rious  deriTations  attributed  to  the  word 
mau^  yoimg  mau ;  jemand,  any  one ;  gesteiu, 
goodman^^erhapa  "  gemein '  or  '  common  ^  m  tlie 
probable.  A  yeoman  is  at  the  head  of  the 
ffentlemen;  he  is  in  le^l  understanding  a 
legalis  homo,  ivho  may  dispend  of  hm  own 
yearly.  In  an  antient  statute  (20  Kic^  Il.^e,  %  1321) 
(*  Vadlc^  appeUez  yomen*)  are  pit>hibttei^  in 
with  all  other  persons  under  the  mnk  of  an  csqtBi*, 
wearing  any  lord's  livery  unless  they  fomi  part  rf 
lord's  household ;  and  Fortescue  (c,  2^),  i  ' 
what  more  than  half  a  eentuty  i^er  ^t  paadiif  of 
Act,  says  that  there  are  yeomen  ( valecti)  who  c^  ifvi 
out  of  their  patrimony  tiOO  skates  a  yeart  m  sum  iftfi 
according  to  some  comp^itations,  to  130/,  Tbs  %txm  J^ 
man  is  used  in  infenor  offices  about  the  palaoei  aailHt 
is  a  body  guard  called  the  yei  en  of  the  ^mg%  \ 
established  by  Henry  VI L,  and  ui  some  writen 
the  lirst  approELcb.  tdwarda  a  stand' 
the  king  upon  state 
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ifed  by  a  rapr|*b  urn!  inher  i^!!5(  • 
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V  O  N 


M  -xfr 


'.ll;-f.h 


Miii  *tiitii>ti««i  in 


^Ki 

^t^'             iL'ti   iij  nil; 

Bi                  r^ii'M 

.   <4 

H^ft^L*  r  .' 

ked  nnd  tn 

^r  (•cnbotl Villi*  vurpa  at  \  oJiiiit*?*Mii  mi* 


-J   _^^.. iT.vv.     r-.—   /it.^ 


be  n^vi 


^'«j|C*  very  i'! 


•fin)  1 1^1 

.<    :    u^nJit 

In 

,1*  • 

--t?f 


I  !»Mcb  lUVtiMUQ  ;  or 

':  I  he  king  c»r  Cft  iJu? 

lo  )iii]]prc«ft  riiib  or 

iiitiiUest      Tlie  A^'t 

Ml  ilu:  tuiUiui;   it  f^ncA  |Kjwer  to 

lit*  rum •(-♦omnaiBsJ lined    uffii^em    itnd 


•       MU-,1 

ij.rPi!tJjik-U. 


..;.    :fvt*r  A<*t  W«*   |iftji«rfl  I  JiW  G' 
■  If    llmt    tmininsj;    ol'  VJjlunHfiL"" 
..lU-d  in  the  title  to  thr  Arrt,  1:. 

rjiirAlrv.'     It  milijontc**  the  billet- 

"•r*m  caliL'd  out  ti>  be  traineil*  utid  it 

Sstxittum   thi7    hi>f*ev  u\ct\   In  th«  fcorvii'r, 

j^i^lurt  p-^Ho*  ifl  1J4M"2,  Ui«  i)nHi*it*u*  of  the  prv- 

-»o.  Ill,,  c,  IJ^Vi,  and  tlitf 

11  r  eiiYalrj"  (c^dl^ul  by  thin 

1 1 1  iif'  ■  \  rorrui  t'  rv  rivalry  ')  wriu*  n'Viveil  or 

witiioutn^ffrl^iitstv  jiji  n^  the  pii>vimia  fttftlut04i»  to 

exiHtisti^  wiir. 

year*,    ahbnug^h    many  of  Ihrfte    yeomanry 

"Mt!!   AKiii     (I Lev  me  rnlher  mahitAi^^d  ftw  the 

\H3d  fellowship,  Ihttn  for  any 

iry  awkwartJneHA  of  tlie  men 

iiljtary  livoiuiioii*,  M\d  tlieir  want  «f  Jhjit 

If-co^vtrpl  which  tiistias^Ji^fi  Britbh  troop;*  of 

it  tiling*? roiii  to  employ  thcrn  for  the  quell- 

nmce«,  and  this  th^  morv  because  they  are 

rjwheAslfongly  excited  hy  the  l<>calqiic&t.ii>M 

bich  the   disturbances  arise*    *nms  in  the  year 

'iTig  wa^  hdd  nt  Miinche«tep,  \i\\ti% 

iry  af  that  dii,tjict  with  ^resit,  and^ 

►  q,  then^  were,  in 

'         ',   .  LlLy,  inchidinEJ   1155 

'  men,  at   a  eo^t  ut    tibuut  UK}«(iQO/.  a 

i*     In  It<iy  the  ti umber  of  troops  whjj 

i ,  uLiid  ihe  privates  to  l;i,39 1.     Between  the 

d  iHijK  tl»e  averag-e  annual  estpeiuie  uf  main* 

Ik;  ^t'OiiJiifiry  corp^  was   12H,(HMJ/. ;   Jhu  gruateht 

in  the  yeais  18^20,  1821,  and   1822,  wUtsu  tlit! 

iueded  lU2,LKJaf.     [Militw.] 

lElWI-TSttIKE,] 

V.     [Taxu^.J 

^.     [I'KJtVlA,  i£¥tii.,  47'#.] 

rmiy  I  hi.  I^rimerit  riwJictt.!,  j/w/,  *  to  jnin*)  xfl#&n« 

»  t>f*m  d  I  worldly  uljeels  by  v\  hi  eh 

.  t  lo  fVlt^in  final  i'man(;ipatiou  from 

Bkij^aUyuA,.  ^lud   tmttin    with   the    uui vernal  hn'\nt 

<ina>.     It  chiefly  comiitii  in  a  t^untirmal  meJUa- 


he*  he* ween  47  *it-H  ^inti  4H  '^i^  i\.  tat.,  and  brh 
and  4"   2l»'    E.   lan^,     Th«  fomi   of  ih<»   depi« 
irrcifular ;    it»   ^reulent  dtmen«ion  m  Itntflh   ish  thm 
hank  at  the  Vntincj  al   VilbnC'tivf-lH-Clujard,,  ahovr 
terejm-fiiidt-V4Min*%  in  thr   i.  t,  tti  the   i- 

the  (hiet^  di*jjii.rtmi*nt*  of  \  \^,  and  (  , 

t],r    sr.utll-r:,    '         ^        ^    '  '     ' 

;Ki-l>'-.    1...    tin 

Lti   AllU'.'    ■■      .  M      ujr     III.  ■ 

njc*nt»i  I  '>'.{  nules. 


iliiri:',       11  le   py[.ii  I82H  *v;ui  ;i4:^Uti;    m    l^i, 

352.4*^3  am!  in  I  - TT*  >howin{:  an  incroii*©  tsi  Mi.- 

hti^t  tiv4?  year  ^   a^Lou!  t>'8per  ctnl..  and  I'ivi'  ^ 

1 2t>  i  n  h  fi  b  It  ^i ; .  :  i  ti  re  mile,   i  n  am  o  ii  fit  of  prvj«>  1 1  >    .  :,  i 

it  t*  eonsiderabl)'  btiow  tht*  averajti*  of  th<!  dr| 
fuid  in  densjly  of  papulation  ^tdl  farther  b^jlowt] ■ 
Auxerre*  the  tajiitah  U  HH  mile>i  in  a  direef   Iith    s 
east  from  the  barrier*  ot  l*iV!i?t»  or   IW  miKv*  by  the    ;-    H 
tbroiigh  Mel*in,  Molilerc*aii4^iiit*yoHhe,  PinU-»ur-Vu(ui*^ 
Sens,  anti  Joiirny. 

lllg    drMltl^tT^l^^llt    hnt  no  niOUnbimR'   lini  it  Tin-  m  nr 

parts  ah  i  nee  ;  thf  • 

Uie*cnini  Mft  while  i 

jftte  the  b^AUi  tjl"  tht;  Laire  Irom  tlmt  ut  tlie  Si'ine  cru-is  the 
departmont.  Tlio  country  about  Avallon  »»*  eommelKMnled 
in  the  gratutie  diMtrict  gi  Blorvan  :  Ihe  re^  of  the  depart- 
iiif^nt  j»outh*ca**t  of  a  tin*?  drawn  from  l>N.ne  tm  the  l^in\ 
by  Auxerrct  towtt.rd  Trayes^  in  occupied  by  tfie  oolitic  and 
other  formations  whk-h  intervene  between  11u»  crettiei-ou* 
and  the  new  red-mndstone  t;roiip«»  and  th^^  p;    '     '   'i 
depJolment  which  is  iiorth-weiit  ot  siueh  line  i*;  o> 
tlie  cietac^?ous  Ibrmalions  wbicfi  Kurr{*tLin4  the  t ) 
of  Haris.       Iron-ore    k  obtained;    free^tomN 
and  ntone  euitable  for  lithopjnipby  are  (inmried  ;  .     ;  ,,   i. 
fliiiti*,  an  J  red  aud  yellow  oehie*  tifn  ptoeuied.     A  mjn«  of 
Icnid   sind   ^Iver  ivai  worked  in    lb<?  middle   ages  tuai' 
Avalloti:  the  woikin^  was  ri^aiim«d  ia  lii4S  liut  a^uturvi 
bnl  wt^  M>Qn  abandoned. 

The  Uepartoient  belongs  almost  cTtlirely  to  the  bajiiu  of 
tlie  Seine,  Some  pai'tsi  alonsr  the  wt^wtein  bonUr  aic 
4riiine*l  by  the  I^nng;  and  by  Ihe  Ou»nm%  the  i'lery,  the 
Be£*  and  the  Lunain^  aJl  ot  th«^m  stnalJ  atHuentii  of  thv 
f*oing;  thi!  cenlral  an4  eaiitetn  part*  are  drained  bv  the 
Vomie ;  by  Ihe  Cure,  the  Serem,  the  Armati';itti,  the 
Th olo n ,  t  he  V n  n *  antl  I  be  Van n oh,  foed er*  o f  the  ^*o n n e  ; 
and  by  the  Vuisin  [with  it*  ailluent  the  Coimin),  smd  lim 
Armniice*  feetleta  re»peeUvc1y  of  1hiJ  Cure  ami  the 
Armmieotv. 

'Hie  t^inig  and  it»feodfr  Jbo  Ontanm:  ri«c.  in  the  «oulU- 
vvi.!*t  pi*[t  of  t!»e  di'j  fLrtmeul,  liid  have  a  nwjth-weMeni 
coui»e  bitw  the  adjaeent  tk'iiailment  of  T/iint,  ni  vthicU 
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their  junction  takes  place,  'flie  other  feeders  of  the  Loins: 
liave  only  their  sources  and  the  upper  part  of  theif  eourse 
in  this  department. 

The  Yonne  rises  in  the  department  of  Nievre,  near 
Chiiteau-Chinon  ;  and  flows  north-north-west  by  Chateau- 
Chinon,  Morceaux,  Tannay,  and  CIam6cy,  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne.  Its  course  through  this  department  is  on 
the  whole  still  north-north-west:  it  passes  Coulanges, 
Chritel-le-Censoy,  Mailly-le-Chateau,  Cravant  (just  above 
which  it  receives  the  Cure  on  the  ricjht  bank),  Auxerre, 
.Toi^ny  i  between  these  towns  it  receives  the  Serein  and  the 
Armaii^on,  both  on  the  right  bank) ;  and  just  below  Joigny 
it  receives  the  Tholon  and  Vrin,  both  on  the  left  bank),  St. 
.Tulien,Viileneuve-le-Roy,  Sens  (near  which  it  receives  the 
Vannes  on  the  right  bank,  Pont-sur-Yonne,  and  Ville- 
neuve-la-Guiard.  Below  Villeneuve-larGuiard  it  quits  the 
department  and  enters  that  of  Seine  et  Marne,  through 
which  it  flows  a  short  distance  west-north-west  to  Monte- 
reau-fault-Yonne,  where  it  unites  with  the  Seine.  Its 
whole  course  maybe  estimated  at  about  150  miles,  namely, 
about  50  in  the  department  of  Nidvre,  about  88  in  that  of 
Yonne,  and  6  in  that  of  Seine  et  Mame.  The  river  is  em- 
])loyed  lor  floating  timber  from  near  its  source :  at  Clam6cy 
the  timber  is  formed  into  trains  or  rafts,  and  floated  down 
to  Auxerre.  At  Auxerre  the  navigation  commences,  and 
extends  for  about  00  miles,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  this 
department.  The  oflicial  statement  ^ives  the  navigation 
of  the  river  in  this  department  at  04  miles. 

The  Cure  rises  in  the  depsirtment  of  Nitivre,  and  flows 
north-north-west  into  the  department  of  Yonne,  and  by  St. 
More  and  Vermanton  into  the  river  Yonne :  its  whole 
coui-se  may  be  estimated  at  above  50  miles,  about  half  of 
which  is  in  this  department.  It  is  used  for  floating  timber. 
Tlie  Voisin,  which  joins  the  Cure,  and  its  feeder  the 
Cousin,  both  rise  in  the  department  of  COte  dOr,  and  flow 
north-west :  the  length  of  the  Voisin  is  about  30  miles,  and 
of  the  Cousin  about  14.  The  Serein  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cote  d'Or,  and  flows  north-north-west  into  the  de- 
partment of  Yonne,  where  its  course  is  at  flrst  in  the  same 
direction,  but  atterwards  it  bends  more  towards  the  west  : 
it  passes  Montreal,  L'Isle,  Noyers,  Cliabhs,  Ligny-le- 
Chfttel,  and  Seigneley,  and  falls  into  the  Yonne.  Its  whole 
course  is  more  than  SO  miles,  about  two-thirds  of  it  in  this 
department. 

The  Arman9on  rises  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or, 
and  flows  north-north-west  by  Semur  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne,  through  which  it  flows  north-west 
by  Nuits,  Havitires,  An cy-le -Franc,  Tanlay,  Tonneife, 
Ki)ineui],  and  Dannemoine  ;  then  westward  by  St.  Florentin 
and  Ihi^non  into  the  Yonne.  Its  whole  course  may  be 
estimated  at  about  92  miles,  about  3G  in  the  department  of 
Cute  d'Or,  and  50  in  that  of  Yonne.  The  Armance  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  department  of  Aube  :  its  length  is  about  27 
miles,  only  0  or  7  of  which  are  in  the  department  of 
Yonne.  Both  the  Armaneon  and  its  feeders,  inchiding  the 
Armance,  are  used  for  floating  timber ;  below  the  junction 
of  ilie  Armance  the  timber  is  formed  into  rafts  or  trains. 
The  Tholon  is  17  miles  long,  the  Vrin  17  miles,  and  the 
Vannes  about  28  :  the  last  rises  in  the  department  of  Aube, 
and  flows  westward,  passing  Villeneuve-rArchevt^que, 
Foissy,  and  Chigy  ;  it  is  used,  as  well  as  the  Vrin,  for  float- 
ing timber. 

M.  Millin  ( 1'oi/a^c  (fans  irs  Di-j).  ilu  Midi  de  la  France^ 
eh.  xii.")  thus  describes  the  manner  of  sending  timber  down 
these  streams: — *One  is  particularly  pleased  to  see  pass 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  birds  flight  those  long  and  narrow 
rafts  called  '*  trains,"  which  convey  to  Paris  a  considerable 
])art  of  the  wood  necessaiy  for  the  consumption  of  that 
i;reat  city.  This  wood  is  cut  in  the  forest,  made  into  logs 
for  the  fne,  or  s(iuared  for  timber.  Tlie  wood  for  this  last 
purpose  is  conveyed  in  carriages  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  put  into  boats.  The  logs  are  marked  with  the  pro- 
jirietor's  mark,  taken  to  the  little  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Yonne,  and  thrown  indiscriminately  in.  Pereons  are 
appointed  along  the  banks  of  these  streams  to  watch  that 
tlie  lo£fs  purs\ie  their  course.  The  Cure,  the  Aman^tm,  and 
tlu»  Vannes  are  the  rivers  which  brine:  down  this  floating 
wood.  At  their  outfall  the  Iocs  are  stopped,  and  the  per- 
sons employed  distin&ruish  by  flie  mark  those  which  belong 
to  each  proprietor.  The  logs,  tied  together  with  twigs,  are 
placed  on  nollow  vessels  or  floats  ranged  at  intervals,  and 
iorm  **  trains,"  each  guided  by  three  men,  to  Pai-is.  These 
bold  pilots  skilfully  follow  the  windings  of  the  banks, 


avoid  the  shoals,  with  which  they  an  well  ecquun 
exhibit  their  quicksightcdness  and  all  tlieir  skill  ii 
ing  the  bridges,  through  which  they  pass  as  qmek 
ning :  the  head  of  the  train  is  scarcely  seen«  wfai 
instant  it  is  already  (kr  off.  As  soon  as  the  tni 
at  the  wharfs  at  Pans,  men  plun^  into  the  water  i 
middle,  pull  it  to  pieces,  and  pile  the  logs  in  tl 
yard.  However,  a  sudden  rising  of  the  wmtera  < 
frost  sometimes  occasions  terrible  disasters :  eomH 
in  a  forgeti\il  moment  the  frail  construction  is  aJ 
get  out  of  its  course,  the  train  strikes  against  the 
bridge,  breaks,  and  the  water  is  covered  with  th 
which  are  picked  up  by  a  crowd  of  people,  but  wi 
proprietor  being  able  to  recover  more  than  a  ▼ 
part.' 

There  are  two  navinble  canals  in  the  departmei 
from  the  provinces  through  which  they  pasa,  1 
de  Bourgogne  connects  the  river  ^rstem  of  the  8 
that  of  the  Rhone.  It  commences  in  the  Yonne,  i 
up  the  valley  of  the  Armaneon  chiefly  on  thf 
north-east  bank  of  that  river,  then  up  !he  vail 
Brenne,  a  feeder  of  the  Arman^n,  and,  croMDi 
which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  tfi 
RhOne,  follows  the  valley  of  the  Ouche  till  it  ten 
the  Sabne  at  St.  Jean-de-Ix)sne.  The  suminit-] 
Pouilly  in  the  department  of  CCte  d'Or,  so  that  a] 
of  the  canal  which  is  in  this  department  ^o< 
officially  stated  at  91,638  metres (at>out  57  miles) 
side  of  the  descent  from  the  summit-level  to  th 
this  descent  is  of  311  metres  (about  1021I  fet 
effected  by  115  locks.  This  canal  was  projected 
IV.,  but  was  not  commenced  till  1775 ;  and  if  fit 
which  we  have  no  certain  information)  has  b 
pleted  only  within  a  very  few  years.  The  Canal  ( 
nais,  called  also  Canal  de  Ck>lonce]]e,  commeno 
Ix)ire  at  Decize,  in  the  department  of  Nicvre, 
above  Nevers,  and  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  A 
eluding  part  of  the  course  of  that  river  in  its  lim 
head  of  the  valley  the  summit-level  (nearly  2}  mi 
is  carried  by  a  tunnel,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  u 
mountain  ot  Coloncelle.  From  the  summit-level  I 
descends  to  the  commencement  of  the  navigatio 
Yonne  at  Auxerre,  a  considerable  part  of  thecoun 
river  above  Auxerre  being  comprenendcd  in  it.  T 
of  the  canal  which  belongs  to  this  department,  ir 
all  the  incorporated  part  of  the  course  of  the  Y 
officially  stated  at  33  miles.  What  progress  ha*b« 
in  the  works  of  this  canal  we  have  no  means  o(  k 
The  descent  from  the  summit-level  towaids  the  h 
be  effected  by  28  locks ;  that  towards  the  Yonn 
locks. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  govemmeiitr 
January  1,  IS'if?,  was  six,  having  an  agiriiirate  ic 
326  miles,  of  which  272  miles  were  in  good  repair. 
in  bad  repair,  and  20  miles  unfinislKd.  The  p 
roatls  are  those  from  Paris  to  Lyon  by  Auxerre  andt 
both  of  which  are  of  the  first  class.  The  road  by . 
which  is  the  principal,  enters  the  depart nunt  on  tl 
east  side  near  Villeneuve-la-Guiard.  and  follows  t' 
of  the  Yonne,  passim?  by  Pont-sur-Yonno,  where 
the  Yonne  from  the  lelt  bank  to  the  riL^ht :  then 
Villeneuve-le-Roy,  Joigny,  where  it  recros-ics  the 
the  left  bank,  Auxerre,  where  it  crosses  the  Yoni 
time,  and  by  Vermanton  into  the  department  i»f  ( 
It  formerly  passed  through  Avallon,  but  n  shor 
l>ecn  made,  by  which  that  town  is  avoided, 
through  Dijon  branches  off  to  the  lefl  fu.nn  the 
Auxerre  at  Joigny,  and  follows  the  valley  of  tho  A 
passing  through  BriAnon,  St.  Florentin.  Dannem- 
neuil,  Tonnerre,  Ancy-le-Franc,  and  Nuits,  intc 
partment  of  Cute  d'Or. 

Roads  lead  from  Auxerre  west-sou th-wc*t  by  ' 
St.  Fargeau  to  Bonny  on  the  Loire,  in  tht*  depa 
Nievre ;  south  to  C'lamecy,  Nevers.  and  Mou 
norih-north-east  by  St.  Florentin  and  Nenvy  to! 
('h{ilons-sur-Manie.  A  road  leads  from  Sore  eat 
Foissy  and  Villeneuve-rArchevcnuo  to  Tro^ 
Tonnerre  eastward  by  Taiday  to  Chut  ill  on-sur-S 
from  Avallon  westward  by  Vezelay  to  Clam^cy. 
The  departmental  roacfs  had,  on  .Tanuarj-  1, 
aggregate  length  of  335  miles,  213  miles  in  igood 
miles  out  of  repair,  and  108  miles  unfinished.  Thi 
and  lanes  were  reported  at  the  same  time  to  hmn 
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The  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  com  and  wood :  there  are 
twelve  yearly  fairs.  There  are  mineral-waters  and  brine- 
springs  near  the  town.  ChStel-le-Censoy  has  some  iron- 
»rorks.  Montreal  had  antientJy  a  castle,  which  was  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  Queen  Brunehaiit,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  of  Fran9ois  or  Francis  I.  The  neighbourhood  pro- 
duces some  tolerably  good  wine.  There  are  five  fairs  in 
the  year.  Joux-la-VilTe  has  four  yearly  fairs  for  corn, 
wine,  cattle,  and  staves. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Joigny  are  the  following 
towns: — Joigny,  population  in  1826,5263;  in  1831,  4700 
for  the  town,  or  5537  for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836, 
5494,  on  the  Yonne ;  St.  Julien  and  Villeneuve-le-Roy, 
population  3784  for  the  lown,  or  4966  for  the  whole  com- 
mune, on  the  Yonne ;  Bri^non,  population  2464  for  the 
town,  or  2566  for  the  whole  commune,  near  the  Arman9on  ; 
St.  Fargeau,  population  1519  for  the  town,  or  2132  for  the 
whole  commune,  and  Bleneau,  on  the  Loing ;  St.  Benoist 
and  Charny,  on  the  Ouanne  ;  Tonnerre,  on  a  small  affluent 
of  the  same  river;  and  Dixmont  and  Cerisiers,in  the  coun- 
try on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yonne.  Joigny  was  in  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages  called  Joviniacum ;  and  its  origin 
and  name  are  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  Jovinus,  a 
commander  of  the  Koman  forces  in  Gaul  in  the  reigns  of 
Julian,  Jovian,  and  Valentinian  I.  It  had  a  strong  castle  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  the  capital  of  a  county.  The 
town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  rising  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yonne,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone 
bridge ;  along  the  bank  of  the  river  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge  extends  a  broad  and  elevated  quay,  fronting  whtch 
is  a  handsome  cavalry  barrack.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  an  antient  wall,  and  is  entered  by  six  gates ;  the  streets 
are  very  steep,  narrow,  and  winding,  and  are  lined  for  the 
most  part  with  wretched  houses,  among  which  are  mingled 
a  few  of  better  construction.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  a  fine  ch.lteau  or  castle,  the  windows  and  ter- 
races of  which  command  a  beautiful  prospect.  Near  it  is 
the  cliurch,  the  fine  vaulted  roof  of  whicn,  although  mu- 
tilated, is  worthy  of  notice.  The  town  has  two  faubourgs 
or  suburbs :  one  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Yonne.  The  town  has  some  subordinate  ju- 
dicial and  fiscal  offices,  two  hospitals,  a  communal  school, 
a  large  market-place,  and  a  theatre,  Tlie  townsmen  trade 
in  oak-bark,  wood,  charcoal,  casks,  hoop,  wine,  which  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good  quality,  brandy, 
and  vinegar ;  there  are  brandy-distilleries,  tan-yards,  and 
tile-yards ;  whitinir  is  made.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs 
for  corn,  cattle,  t-liarcoal,  casks,  and  hoops.  St.  Julien, 
distin2:uishcd  as  St.  Julien-du-Sault,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yonne,  has  manufactures  of  polished  steel  articles  and 
jewellery,  and  of  coarse  woollen  cloth;  there  are  some 
tan-yards  and  a  bark  or  tan  mill.  There  are  four  yearly 
fairs  fbv  kitchen  and  household  utensils.  The  wine  of  the 
neicfhbourhood  of  St.  Julien  is  in  good  repute.  Ville- 
neuve-le-Roy, or  Villeneuve-sur-Yonne,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  an  old  stone  bridge. 
The  principal  street  of  the  town  is  straight  and  handsome, 
with  a  gate  and  an  avenue  of  trees  at  each  end ;  the  church 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  and  has  an  elegant 
front,  with  a  handsome  door  on  each  side.  Coarse  woollen 
cloth  and  leather,  and  a  confection  of  grapes,  which  is  well 
csteemt'd  at  Paris,  are  made  ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wine,  wood,  and  charcoal.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs. 
Brii'non,  or  Brinon,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet *  rArchcvLM|ue,'  is  a  well  laid  out,  well-built,  handsome 
town.  The  townsmen  manufacture  woollen  yarn,  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  and  leather,  and  carry  on  considerable 
trade  in  fire-wood,  which  is  fioated  down  the  river 
Armancon,  and  then  by  the  Yonne  and  the  Seine  to 
Paris,  charcoal,  corn,  and  linen  ;  there  are  six  yearly  i'aii-s. 
At  St.  Fargeau  and  Bleneau  trade  in  wood  is  carried  on. 
St.  Fargeau  has  seven  yearly  faiis.  Bleneau  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  Co'nde  and  Turenne  in  the  troubles  of 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.  Dixmont  has  two  fairs  in  the  year, 
for  cattle,  wool,  and  hemp. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Sens  are  the  following  towns : — 
Sens,  population  in  1826,  8685  ;  in  1831, 9207  for  the  town, 
or  9279  for  the  whole  commune,  and,  in  lH:i6,  9095,  on 
the  Yonne  [Skns]  ;  Pont-sur-Yonne,  and  Villeneuve-l.i- 
Gui.ird,  po])ulation  1791,  on  the  Yonne;  Cheroy,  on  the 
Lunaiii ;  Soucy,  La  l.'hapclie-sur-Oreuse,  Sargines  or  Ser- 
jrines,  Voisines  and  Thoric:ny,  in  the  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yonne  ;  and  Villcncuve-rArchev'Gque,  popula- 


tion 1550  for  the  town,  or  1991  for  the  whole  cc 
Foissy,  Chigy,  and  Les  Si6ges,  on  or  near  tht 
Pont-sur-Yonne  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ri^ 
which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge.  The  lown  sn 
verely  in  1816  from  a  waterspout,  which  deilr 
persons  and  did  great  damage  to  liouses  and 
There  is  a  handsome  public  walk.  The  townan« 
facturc  tiles,  leather,  and  coarse  woollen  cloth ; 
on  trade  in  the  wine  of  the  district,  com,  and  cat 
are  three  yearly  fairs.  There  is  a  paper-taill 
neuve-la-Guiard,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fai 
rigny  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  source  < 
stream,  the  Oreuse,  which  flows  into  the  Yonn 
neuve-l'ArchevCque  has  four  yearly  fairs ;  a  coi 
trade  in  wool,  hemp,  and  woollen  stuffs;  manufi 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  a  tan-yard,  and  tan  and  foil 
Les  Si6ges  is  in  a  small  valley,  on  a  stream  whicl 
Vannes  and  is  used  for  floating  wood. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Tonnerre  are  the 
towns: — Tonnerre,  population  in  1826,  3650; 
3773  for  the  town,  or  4242  for  the  whole  con 
1836,  4271 ;  Tanlay,  Ancy-le-Franc,  Nuits, 
Dannemoine,  and  Epineuil,  on  the  An]an9on  ;  i 
the  country  east  of  that  river ;  Neuvy^Sautom 
Armance,  and  Noyers  on  the  Serein.  Tonnerre 
slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Armti 
which  there  is  a  stone  bridge,  and  in  a  district  i 
duces  excellent  wine.  The  Canal  de  Bour«)fi 
near  the  town,  which  is  well  laid  out  and  well  ' 
houses  of  stone.  The  parish  church  is  in  a  coi 
situation,  and  there  is  an  antient  hospital,  found 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  prince 
ducal  house  of  Bour^ogne.  The  church  of  the  1 
remarkable  for  its  size,  and  for  the  bold  architec 
vaulted  roof,  which  is  not  supported  by  pillar 
are  a  communal  college,  a  theatre,  and  a  fii 
walk.  There  are  a  saw-mill,  tan-mills,  tan-ya 
rieiV  shops,  and  corn-mills ;  paper-han^i^ngs  and 
tural  implements  are  manufactured  ;  and  trade  is  c 
in  com,  wine,  wood,  and  earthenware :  there  a 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  some  administrative  ai 
government  offices,  and  a  sul>ordinate  court  of 
Courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  geometry  and  | 
mechanics.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  is  a  s])rin<r  of 
copious  that  it  turns  several  mills  almost  clos 
source.  Tonnerre  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  wti 
English  in  France  under  Edward  IlL,  and  in  the  c 
of  the  Bourguignons  and  the  Armagnacs.  It  wt 
injured  by  a  great  fire  in  a.d.  1G5C.  It  was  the  bill 
of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  de  Beaumont,  \\ho,  attei 
guishing  himself  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  soldi 
obliged,  by  an  order  of  the  French  king,  lor  homei 
ous  reason,  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  female.  Hi* 
the  subject  of  much  mystery  till  his  death.  At 
some  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron  giwds  and  other 
and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  In  a  cattle  lorn 
isting  in  this  town,  belonging  to  the  Coligny  fai 
chieftains  of  the  Huguenot  party,  members  oi  thi 
are  said  to  have  concerted  their  alliance  with  the  ] 
Condi;.  Ancy-le-Franc  has  considerable  iron-wo 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  a  glass-house,  a  pottei 
saw-mill  moved  by  water.  Ravicres  is  on  the  slo] 
the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Armai 
near  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne  ;  there  is  a  pajwr-n 
is  carried  on  in  com  and  wine,  and  there  are  s 
fairs.  Noyers  is  in  a  valley  inclosed  by  hills  cov 
vineyards.  It  has  an  hospital.  The  townsmen  ma 
serge,  coarse  linen,  striped  linens,  cottons,  and 
horsecloths,  hosiery,  bleached  wax,  wax  ar 
candles,  leather,  and  combs  ;  and  trade  in  com, 
wool.  There  are  eight  yearly  fairs.  Xoyers  suff 
siderably  in  the  wars  ofthe  English  in  Fmnce  i 
ward  III.,  and  in  the  religious  wai-s  of  the 
century. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwi>c  describe 
of  the  whole  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  U 

The  depaiiment  forms  the  archiepiseopal  dioce 
and  Auxerre ;  the  suffragans  of  the  arehbisho 
bishops  of  Troyes,  Nevers,  and  Moulins.  The  de 
is  inthe  juiisihction  of  the  ^'our  Royaln  .wi  of  th 
mie  Universitaire  of  Paris,  and  is  ineiuded  in  the  ci 
militar)-  division,  the  head-(|uarters  of  which  are 
It  returns  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Dtpn 
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in  I-i*  Dumlmn,  m\d  yvzii]iiy  In  Lei  Valki;* 
ivisiion*  *>f  thrti  government*    Tlie  weMirm 
a  (*mail  port  ion  of  the  arrondis^ement  of 
in  J  hit  clUtnct  of  Kit  ruibtiyu  in  Lu  Gidinob, 
I y  ifuvLTmneiit  tvf  L'OrU^anoi*^*   The  rest  *>f  ti^r 
Wm  toi;       "       'i  li  in  the  v&rious  sttbclivision5 
iJice  or  .  tivtvnnijcrit  of  IJoiUfo^ne  or 

aiicl  L'I?M.  yjy.  1  ikiice  f  Isie  of  Franc©) :  the  at- 
'MHXi  f»f  Aa\**iTe  WAS  chu^fly  in  L'Auxerrois,  or 
f»r  AaTt*Ti>v  jti  liciur^ogiH* ;  thnl  of  Avallon  chirtly 
K\  which  fdnnt^d  part  of  tliw  di&fnct  of 

U  1  ,'>gne  ;    that  of  Tcinnenc  partJy  in  tlw 

6lNojren»,  ill  L'Atixois  m  Bour^^iign*.' ;  pwrUy  iit  Lv 
ia  in  Ihii  We  de  France  j  Ihn  lurondijiistrtncnt^  of 
d  Joig'ny  chiefly jj  und  that  of  Auxern*  paftly>  wcrii 

''  ./'AfV  Vnit'i'r^rih :  Vnysye  dt*  Vil- 

^i/  f/<*  /li  Fm/ir^:  Dupin*  Foraik 
rtiitiff*  ■    Die t ion n n irr  G tio^rruph iq up 
Map  qf  Fntjicf*:  D*AnviJk,  JVoiw^  dt 
r.*P>.  J ;  r,,/      Sttstnetiqt44  de  U  France^  printed  hy 

.EiftnL) 
_.  i:  'J.  OF,  Oltio.  aflenvaxtl*  Olho  IV,,  *!m- 
f  Geftnany,  non  of  lff>nry  V.^  Mirnamrd  the  Liiin, 
Bavaiifi*  fey  AUuth  KJttesi  dan^hter  tif  Henry  II.  of 
L  i*  *aid  ttj  bav<3  been  cst^ated  earl  of  York  l>y  hia 
iCan^  Richard  L  Hut,  with  this  exception  ftf  it 
^  the  peemre  dueling nii^htd  by  the  title  of  York  ha* 
his^n  a  diiScedofDi  and  hr^  nm^er  been  corxfcrrrd 
OP  A  wn,  bmtber,  or  tmclc  x^^  Ihc  rci|fti!n«?  kuig, 
»t  duk^  uf  y*>rk  wa*  Edinnnt!  Plantxigcnct,  *ni'- 
Langlcy,  the  fitVh  und  yatins*^*.!  huo  of  King 
,^viha*hiivm§  been  majdn  tfarl  of  OAmbrifljic  by 
-•.  1  ir/'^  111  iii.-'.u:-  li3-;  majority,  ^vun  nfter- 
'  by  hii  iiepliew  Kiebard 
I  town  in  our  histury  a.i 
flif  Vort,  iu  whab  lb«  right  d*  succewi<?n  Iq  the 
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L'd  duke  i>f  Vtuk  in 

•■'■  '^-  ''■•■^'^'  •>nvi:, i  ;.,,.. .,,.nu  in  ....^ 

jiiilJ  ue   J15  !it.'my  YHL  in   ICiiJtJ;   by  I 

i'lvLi'  .  --    .  '    ?L>ll  of  TriKU"-,  1  .  iiijon   nhifUi   it   M'jtf  i 

conicrrt'd   in  fUM,  and  viht>  I  on\ 

th^  death  of  bi»  elder  bmth I  ;  j  utcd 

prinee  of  Walr^  in   Hillj»  oujii  WtudeU   I  be   throne   m{ 
Charkii   I,   iu  1625;    hy  Jamcii   Stiuut.   second   ^un   ufj 
('barley  F.^npoii  whom  it  wa^i  conferred  jti  ]G\X  and  who 
fUicended  the  thmnc  a^  Jaji^eji  IL  in  1085  ;  by  Ernest  An* 
UUsluN  fMi  brut  her  uf  Kid^  George  L,  who  i^oji  created  I 
dnkr  of  York  siml  Albany  in  17 1  tJ,  and  died  vithont  ij^nun 
in  1728;  by  Edwiird  Augustus,  nott  brother  of  Geui^je  UL, 
wl^o  wiw  crt^ated  duke  of  York  and  Albimr  in   J7*ji>*  and 
difti  without  i»siie  in  !7ti7;  and  by  FicdcriKk*  next,  biulher 
of  George  IV, ,  who  vviia  credited  tfiike  of  York  mid  Albuny 
iu  I7H4,  and  died  wit  limit  issue  in  IW^. 

YORK,  the  capital  of  the  niosl  extensive  county  \n 
EngUnd,  und  n  pkec  of  dt^tinctionfromlbv*  earbe<it  perioii 
of  authentic  Briluih  hi^to^y,  is  situated  un  tl*e  banks  of  the 
Ontisn  (or  \Jr<*\  whicb  fiow»  througb  \hv  undrft  of  it,  and 
rt'ceiving  in  it*  eourat  nearly  all  ific  visit bi>  of  Yorki*Jnre, 
lorni!*,  in  conjtinctiou  with  ihe  Trent»  the  »i»tiuiry  of  the 
number.  Accord ing^  to  tb«?  *  Trig-onormj-fiicttl  Survey/  by 
Mudg^e,  tlie  latitude  of  the  Miuster,  which  *fandh  \n  th« 
north-west  corner  of  Ihn  city,  u  53' 57^48^^  N.,  and  tb« 
Jtm^itnde  T  I'  (ir^  W.,  ox  J'"  JHJ'  of  time» 

York  wm  original U  a  town  of  the  BngantejH  h  people 
tjf  C'cluc  <?ri^in,  inliabiting  the  country  e\leu(Jbig  norih* 
ward  from  the  Mersey  and  the  Ilnrnfier  to  the  Yitih  <4 
Sohvft)'  ami  thi^^  Tym^  end  described  by  THcitns  a»  tlui 
TnO'>t  rmmeroua  of  the  Britub  tidse:*.  Ilike  ulbcr  antirui 
Briltiih  towns  no  doubt  it  was  nolhiuj^  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  hut  ji  sunonndi-d  by  a  tienrh  and  tbe  trnnkM  of 
the  tree^  which  had  been  cut  down  to  clear  &  kuIR- 
cient  i^pace  in  the  forcA^t.  Itu  Ibiti?<li  npjielbttou  vfa\ 
most  pn*bnWy»  Eburae  or  Khorac,  a  name  ot  t'eltic  origin, 
dcuotuijcr  a  town  or  rortiCied  pbee  on  tl>e  liankH  of  a  river* 
or  nfftT  thi?  contluenec  of  waters.  II  \v:»^  run.  .ft.ii  uiUi 
a  Koman  elation  by  Aifrieofa  or  oue  of  I  ,  ^^)^ 

i\w  j*cconil   campaijjn   of  that  ilhiMji.  .  i   i^ 

Hriiain^  about  a.d.  71?,  nhen  tie  fnarchcii  llir«^ugb  ami 
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subdued  the  whole  country  of  the  Brigantes ;  its  original 
Celtic  appellation  being  retained  in  the  Latinized  form  of 
Eburacum  or  Eboracum.  It  appears  to  have  very  soon 
J^ecome  the  principal  Roman  station  of  the  north,  and 
even  of  the  whole  province  of  Britain.  Whether  it  was  a 
colonia  or  a  monicipium  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute. 
In  an  antient  inscripUon  it  is  called  colonia;  in  the  work 
which  bears  the  name  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  muni- 
cipiura.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  sixth  legion  from 
the  time  of  its  arrival  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
till  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the  island.  The 
ninth  legion,  which  came  over  with  the  emperor  Claudius, 
had  previously  been  stationed  here,  and,  of  course,  con- 
tinued here  after  its  incori)oration  with  the  sixth.  From  the 
time  of  Septimius  Sevenis,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  emperors  when  they  visited  the  province,  and,  in  their 
absence,  of  the  imperial  legates.  Here  the  emperors  Septi- 
mius Severus  and  Constantius  Chlorus  died ;  and  here,  ac- 
cording to  common  belief,  Constantine  the  Great  was  born. 
But  this  beHef  rests  upon  very  insufficient  evidence.  For 
its  pre-eminence  among  the  Roman  stations  in  Britain, 
Eboracum  was  indebted,  it  is  probable,  to  its  situation  on 
the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  remark- 
ably extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  in  the  heart  of  the 
large  district  which  lav  between  that  part  of  the  province 
of  which  the  Romans  had  almost  undisturbed  possession, 
and  that  which  they  never  could  subdue,  with  the  fierce 
hordes  of  which  they  weie  compelled  to  wage  unceasing 
and  doubtful  warfare.  Similar  circumstances  contributed 
to  maintain  the  distinction  which  York  enjoyed  during 
many  successive  centuries. 

One  of  the  angle  towers  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Eboracum  attached  to  it,  are  to  this  day  remaining  in  an 
extraordinar}'  state  of  preservation.  In  a  recent  removal 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  more  modem  wall  and  ram- 
part, a  much  larger  portion  of  the  Roman  wall,  connected 
with  the  same  angle-tower,  but  in  another  direction,  with 
remains  of  two  wall -towers,  and  the  foundations  of  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  station,  were  found  buried  within  the 
ramparts;  and  excavations  at  various  times  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  present  city  have  discovered  so  many 
indubitable  remains  of  the  fortifications  of  Eboracum,  on 
three  of  its  sides,  that  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  fully 
warranted  that  this  important  station  was  of  a  rectangular 
form,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  plan  of  a  Poly- 
bian  camp,  occupying  a  space  of  about  G50  yards,  by 
about  55(),  inclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  rampart  mound  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  and  a  fosse  without ;  with  four 
angle  towers,  and  a  series  of  minor  towers  or  turrets,  and 
having  four  gates  or  principal  entrances,  from  which 
proceeded  military  roads  to  the  neighbouring  stations 
mentioned  in  the  *  Itinerary'  of  Antonine.  Indications  of 
extensive  suburbs,  especially  on  the  south-west  and  north- 
west exist  in  the  numerous  and  interesting  remains  of 
ftmercal  monuments,  coffins,  urns,  tombs,  baths,  temples, 
and  villas  which  ft'om  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  late 
years,  have  been  brought  to  light.  Numberless  tiles, 
l)earinij  the  impress  of  the  sixtli  and  ninth  legions,  fracc- 
nients  of  Samian  ware,  inscriptions,  and  coins  from  the  age 
of  Julius  C;esar  to  that  of  Constantino  and  his  family, 
concur  with  the  notices  of  ancient  geographers  and  his- 
torians to  identify  the  situation  of  modern  York  with  that 
of  antient  Eboracum. 

The  interval  between  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island,  which  had  long  been  harassed  by  tlicir 
fleets,  was  very  short ;  but  more  than  a  century  appears 
to  have  elapsed  before  tlie  foundation  of  any  Saxon  kinir- 
dom  north  of  the  Ilumber  was  laid.  During  this  long 
period  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  the  state  of  York. 
The  inhabitants  were  no  doubt  chiefly  descendants  of  the 
antient  Bria;antes,  who,  retaining  their  antient  language, 
though  their  ancestors,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  had  been  taught 
*  to  affect  Roman  eloquence,'  restored  the  orii::inal  name 
of  the  city,  with  a  very  slight  variation,  and  the  addition 
of  a  British  term  indicating^  the  increased  dignity  and 
strength  of  the  place.  For  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was 
<luring  this  period,  and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  prior 
to  tile  invasion  of  the  Romans,  that  the  city  received  the 
appellation  of  (.'aer  Ebrauch.  Tliouijjh  il'  lost  the  pre- 
eminence it  had  so  long  maintained,  as  the  dillerent 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  rose  and  flourished,  yet  it  was  un- 
questionably the  chief  city  of  the  north ;  an  important 


bulwark  agunst  the  incurnons  of  the  Picts,  fran 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  suffered  s^hH 
certain  relic  of  this  period  is  known  to  have  beev 
time  discovered  here ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  tt 
of  the  remains  generally  regarded  as  Koman  ma; 
to  this  period. 

In  that  authentic  and  valuable  record  the 
Chronicle,'  no  mention  of  an  An^lo-Saxon  ktnsd 
of  the  Humber  occurs  till  the  vear  547,  when  Id 
head  of  a  body  of  Angles,  tooK  possession  of  Br 
Bernicia,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth,  and  lytnjp 
the  Tees.  Thirteen  years  afterwards,  the  o<hci 
between  the  Tees  and  the  Humber,  called  Deifyr, 
was  seized  by  Aella,  another  Anglian  chief.  1 
kingdoms  were  soon  united,  and  generally  con 
form  one  kingdom  under  the  name  of  ^foTthll 
which  York  was  certainly  the  capital.  By  ^ 
Beda  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  writers  the  Romar 
the  city  is  retained.  On  some  Anglo-Danish  coin 
mptly  called  Ebraici.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  an 
Saxon  records,  it  appears  generally  in  the  fonn 
wic.  During  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  nei 
even  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
occurs  on  coins  struck  at  York.  The  ortho 
varied,  but  in  every  form  its  relation  to  the  origir 
Eburac  may  be  easily  traced ;  as  may  also  the 
from  one  ot  its  forms,  Eurewic,  to  the  present  na 

The  historical  notices  of  York  from  the  fou; 
the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  to  the  Norman  Coi 
indeed  scanty,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  thj 
tinuedtobea  place  of  considerable  importance 
the  principal  royal  residence.  At  York,  Edwin, 
not  only  king  of  Northumbria,  but  the  fifth  11 
held  his  court.  Here,  •  under  the  lofty  walls  < 
saysAlcuin,  he  was  baptized  by  Paulinus;  and 
erected  the  first  metropolitan  church.  Here  mai 
kings  of  Northumbria  were  consecrated  and  er 
many  were  buried  here ;  and  some,  alxiicating  fh« 
finished  their  lives  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  the  c 
the  church.  The  first  Danish  invader  found  i(  o 
to  employ  a  considerable  force  in  order  to  make 
master  of'^this  bulwark  of  the  north.  AthcJstan,  i 
united  Northuml)ria  to  his  dominions,  deemed  it  pn 
demolish  the  castle  of  York.  Edgar  the  tilth  M'len 
of  England  held,  in  the  year  9C0,  the  Wittena«« 
this  city.  Siwarcl  the  Dane,  who  was  earl  of  Neil; 
land  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  huilt  a 
at  York,  dedicated  to  the  royal  Danish  saint  Olal'oi 
preparatory  to  his  intended  foundation  of  a  moi 
and,  dying  at  York,  was  buried  in  that  chv.rch. 
was  dining  in  the  palace  at  York,  atV'r  thi*  b 
Stamford-bridge,  sunoniuled  with  his  thanes  vf 
received  the  news  of  the  landing  of  \Villiain,  duke 
mandy,  on  the  coast ;  and  haviuir  hastened  thence 
him,  within  twenty  days  after  his  departu;e  fell 
field  of  Hastings. 

Very  few  Saxon  or  Danish  relics  have  been  Ui; 
at  York.  An  interest ini^  poiliDU  of  thi-  Sii\c: 
erected  by  Paulinus,  or  by  Albert,  ha?  In-en 
brought  to  light  beneath  the  elioir  of  the  pri-^e 
dral ;  and  fragments  of  ero^ses,  or  eoinnunuTutiv 
and  some  coffins,  both  of  stono  and  wood,  belong 
Saxon  period,  have  occasionally  been  founl.  S; 
Danish  coins  have  at  various  times  beeii  d>inter 
a  lars:e  hoard  of  styeas,  a  coin  peeulinr  tu  Norl 
amounting  to  more  than  "HKH),  has  bien  lately  di; 
all  probably  struck  at  York,  the  only  place  in  tl 
Saxon  kingdom  of  \orthumbiia  at  uliu-h  a  mint 
to  have  been  established.     The  dvan  ;invl   eb.apt 

eossession  of  a  large  and  beautifully  \-ar\^d  ivoi 
•anish  relic,  presented  to  the  ehuivh  bv  llplms, 
chief  and  friend  of  Canute,  when  he  fPsi-wod  i 
his  lands. 

xVlt  hough  William  was  crowned  in  L'livdvi  b 
archbishop  of  York,  the  claims  of  tin*  (.'otitpioroi 
a  long  while  strenuously  resisted  in  the  north,  ^ 
Saxon  nobles  espouseil  the  cause  oi  b^ljrar,  x\ 
,  Harold.  As  soon  as  aitairs  in  thi-  s.Mj:h  \vv»u!( 
j  William  took  possession  of  YoiK.  bui:t  it  repa 
castles  in  it,  and  strongly  garriMmed  them  with 
soldiers.  Notwithstanding  this,  Edirar  At  holing 
at  York,  and  was  acknowledired  king."   The  citin 
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'i4th  of  J&nunry  was  nmrrit**!  in  thn 
'lufippa  ai  HainnwH,     "Flirt?!*  mofitli* 

llWr [  the   Fref  u'h  on  the  pi  a  inn  tif  O^cy, 

»pjng  th<i  I'milsof  thai  mcmcKmhlfl  \h^- 
n  wm  tulciii^  thi*  tWlih  with  Ibrcfs 
'"  I  r  at   York,  ni^ftifml  thi?  Sunlrh, 
.'.]   umkf  the  c».mt!ut?t  *ii"  Ddvid 
vijr»  t'ri»s  put  h<T  hi  pu?#t;*«Jt>n 
I  diL'  i^cdvi^d  Rs  a  pmnofr  at 
fl  to  the  Tn^<'i-  m  T-njl,>ii, 
I  ILhM  a  pr,  t  York, 

^  few  inmiUiN  tlir  a  Cbiin- 

h,     Hf"  jji  Tvcri>rdpd  tn  h^wn  titki»n  hU 
rjd  jfiven  it  lu  bt'  borne  bt*r&rtJ  Wil- 
tii>l   k>r(!-tmi_vor  of  Yat^.     TIw  city,  hav- 
him  jifrvrml  iinmunitjcn  and  priv  ii«*§iir5, 
1o  him  in  hiiadvt?niily,  antl  ccin?it*t|ueTitly 
eivly  IVfJOj   thi-  vrTi^ceatie©  of   \m  miccvf^aaf 
The  ttriL* '  ^1  of  York  wtis  the  sct*nt«  of 

AnliloOviji  ihe  W^r  of  1h€T  H4.H^e«;  and 

jam  oV  B£l>« 
ttb  way  icj 

id  rttifirJ  a*J  ie  oi  Towton  t  iuid  tin  hi«  tv 

tr the iNtttlf^  I  . I r.  \\p  wBJi cmwmnj  tt^n  with 

ttsnsij^i  wit3i  tiic  iu>  a1  tup  called  *  Abacot/  i^hich 
lnttM  i^»  or  hii  rival.    Yot  ail«r  H^ntyi 
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iiHuit-a   lu   Til";   ui'tiimrrv,  •■• 

Umi  ttipee   weuN.  "Tl 

j]  wur,  and  in  March  tht   .^m^k  » ^  '^ 

Yaik;  where  he  was  )oitted  l)y  tTi*ity 

nIiv,  and  several  of  the  popM  from 

;  t^vp  montlw  lie  retnoved  to  Nut* 

1!  :.,       ^'«^  the  uari  of  Ouiub«iUnd  lord- 

iieijtt»imnt*gt^iitnil  of  in%  farce*  in  Yorkshire*    Th«  ejtrl 

citmc  to  York  with  jin  army  of  CHXXI  horsii  atid  foot ;  ht*t 

men  resigned  liii  iommi»*ion  to  tht*  earl  of  Xt^wciLHlle.  In 

thft  bf^hining  of  the  ne*t  year  the  qut^eri,  hAvin^  landed 

at  Briolmi^ton,  proci^eded  to  York»  and  conllmu'd  there 

^votne  time  'with  jrreat  ailvantnge  In  the  king'*  eau«i!.'     hi 

t'  '     :    \-  '\  l($.i4,  S^irThomuii  Ftiiifax,  command* 

,y  ropces ,  ] oined  hy  t hi*  Scot ch,  i n w»t r d 

'i , ,<  n,  ^  1  i  ii ,  •  ■ "  - 1 .-' ■  .-^ ■  '1 "  ♦■ . "-+  i f ' ^-d  liud  hM  out  for 

ttir  kmg.     Sep  I  a^aimt  the  city  ; 

the  yuhtifb^  th<  .     .      :-ct  on  iire ;  one  of 

Ihe  jfate^  waji  i  ■  d,  and  a  towtti'  of  ih«  ahbey 

of  St.  Mft^y^  uJi!  pw-jienfed  for  Ih*  use  of  the 

Couneil  of  tht^  Norlh,  and  in  ^^liioh  the  chart ulanen  of  laany 
of  the  iiortliern  mona^teoc*  bad  bceti  drprKsifed,  wnstblowii 
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Uw 
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\ViS»  on*:  '  t  acta  of  Jame*  nf^f'r  V.i*  iw** 

ci;»«ton  lo  r*«ticw,     tVum  liuji  period  tiO  thr  in 

17^5,  nothing  of  a  public  rtatnrc  occurred  :  of 

particulaf  notice*    ^lftnJ  ^^ho  had  taken  apait  m  Uui  r«* 
mlUm  n^tc  tried  and  executed  at  Yofk  *  and  the  ndbAn 
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gates  were  again  defiled  by  a  spectacle  worthy  only  of  an  i 
age  of  the  grossest  barbarism. 

Among  the  interesting  relics  of  Eboracum,  or  of  York 
under  the  Romans,  are  remains  or  memorials  of  Roman 
temples ;  but  although  the  Britons,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  | 
had  undoubtedly  eml>raced  the  Christian  faith  long  before  | 
the  departure  of  the  latter,  no  trace  of  any  sacred  Christian 
edifice  of  Roman  or  of  British  times  has  been  discovered.  • 
That  churches  had  been  built  in  many  parts  of  the  empire  j 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constan-  | 
tine  is  attested  by  Euscbius ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  i 
suppose  tliat  a  station  so  important  as  that  of  Eboracum  . 
woiud  be  destitute  of  them.  Whatever  edifices  of  this 
nature  may  have  existed  at  York  before  or  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  they  were  most  probably  desti'oyed 
by  the  Saxons,  who  when  they  founded  the  kmgdoms  of 
the  Octarchy  were  universally  pagans.  Such  they  con- 
tinued to  be  till  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  centun%  when 
Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  preaching  of  the  monk  Augustine. 
Edwin,  the  fifth  Saxon  king  of  Northumbria,  and  a  native, 
it  is  said,  of  York,  had  married  Ethelburga,  the  daughter 
of  Ethelbert,  and,  through  her  influence  and  the  zeal  of . 
Paulinas,  a  companion  of  Augustine,  became  a  convert,  I 
and  with  Coiffi,  the  heathen  priest,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  was  baptized  by  ■ 
Paulinus  on  Easter-day,  in  the  year  C27,  at  YorK,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which,  says  Beda,  he  had  hastily  con-  I 
structed  of  wood  while  he  was  a  catechumen,  and  preparing 
to  receive  baptism.  Soon  afterwards,  by  the  advice  and 
with  the  aid  of  Paulinus,  to  whom  he  had  given  York  as 
his  episcopal  see,  the  king  made  preparations  for  building 
a  larger  and  a  nobler  church,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
oratory  that  he  had  previously  constructed,  and  in  which 
he  had  been  baptized,  mi^ht  be  inclosed.  He  laid  the 
foundation  and  began  to  raise  the  edifice ;  but  before  the 
walls  were  completed  he  was  slain.  The  work  was  finished 
by  his  successor  Oswald ;  but  when  he  had  also  fallen,  and 
Paulinus  (who  during  the  life  of  Edwin  had  received  the 
pallium  from  Rome,  and  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
archbishop  of  York)  had  been  compelled  to  retire  with 
Ethelburga  into  Kent,  the  church  was  wholly  neglected, 
and  fell  into  ruins.  From  this  sad  state  the  celebrated 
bishop  St.  Wilfrid,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
restored  it,  adding  greatly  to  its  splendour  by  the  assist- 
ance of  ai-tists  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
Continent.  About  fifty  years  alter  this,  in  the  year  741, 
this  edifice  was  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by  fire.  In 
the  episcopate  of  the  celebrated  Albert,  who  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  York  ni  the  year  707,  a  new  church  was 
begun,  finished,  and  dedicated  ;  from  the  description  of 
which,  by  Alcuin,  the  learned  pupil  and  friend  of 
Albert,  in  his  poem  *  DePontift'.  et  Sanct.  Eccles.  Ebor.,' 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches.  A  small  but 
very  interesting  portion  of  this  church,  comprising  a  j  art 
of  the  earlier  church  built  by  Edwin,  has  been  recently 
hroutrht  to  lijjht  during  the  excavation  of  the  present 
choir,  after  the  calamitous  fire  in  February,  1829.  At- 
tached to  the  church  was  an  episcopal  monastery,  in  the 
school  of  which  Archbishop  Egbert,  the  predecessor  of 
All)ert,  taught,  and  which  he  enriched  with  a  noble  library 
collected  by  him  with  threat  labour  and  expense.  This 
celebrated  library  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
confiajrration  that  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city  and 
the  cathedral  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

Archbishop  Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  the  see  bv 
William,  in  the  year  1070,  finding  the  churjch  Mhus  de'- 
spoiled,iebuilt  it.'  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  friend 
Hugo  the  Precentor,  *  from  the  foundation,  and  adorned 
and  eniiched  it  with  books  and  clergy.'  From  remains  of 
the  crypt,  discovered  in  the  recent  excavation  and  pre- 
served beneath  the  floor  of  the  present  choir,  a  good  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  by  wliicli  the 
enilre  edifice  must  have  been  distinguished.  It  appears 
1o  have  been  greatly  injured,  in  part  perhaps  destroyed  by 
tire  in  the  year  1137;  after  w-iiich  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Roger.  But 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  did  not  then  re- 
(juire  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  that  the  work  of  Roger  was  con- 
iined  to  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions.  It  cannot  be 
ascertained  what  was  the  state  of  the  fabric  in  the  begin- 


ning of  the  thii-teenth  century,  when  Wilter  G 
ceeded  to  the  archbishopric;  it  is  ceHain  hovn 
the  present  south  transept  was  begun  by  him  a 
year  1220,  and  it  was  probably  finished  dniing 
copate,  about  the  year  1241.  The  rebuilding  of  1 
transept,  it  is  thought,  was  begun  by  the  same  pv 
not  completed  till  several  years  after  his  death.  ' 
no  documents  in  existence  relating  to  the  buUdii 
chapter-house,  but  it  is  conjectured  with  great  p 
that  the  foundation-stone  of  this  beautiful  and  ti 
structure  was  laid  in  the  year  1284,  but  that  the  * 
not  finished  before  the  year  1340.  The  present 
be^un  in  the  year  1291,  in  the  episcopate  of  Jd 
main,  but  not  finished  till  the  year  IdCX),  in  tne  e 
of  Thoresby,  by  whom  the  present  choir  was  b 
not  completed  before  the  year  1472.  Alxmt  that 
central  or  lantern  tower  was  finished ;  and  vet 
afterwards  the  upper  story  of  the  north-west  t 
south-western  tower  having  been  finished  proba 
thirty  years  earlier. 

This  magnificent  cathedral  is  cruciform,  mei 
length  from  base  to  base  of  buttre.sscs  east  and  f 
519  feet,  and  from  base  to  base  of  the  tnm 
feet.  The  internal  length  east  and  west  is  4f 
the  transepts  222  ft.  G  in.  The  church  consists  i 
with  side  aisles,  two  transepts  with  side  aisles,  ac 
side  aisles,  a  Lady-Chapel,  a  large  central  tower, 
towers,  and  a  chapter-house  with  its  vestibule.  C 
attached  to  the  south  side.  The  internal  height  of 
is  93  feet,  of  the  choir  101  feet,  of  the  ceiifraJ  t 
ternally  about  198  feet,  internally  182  it.  6  in.  H 
of  the  western  towers  is  about  201  feet  to  the  tc 
pinnacles,  178  ft.  3  in.  to  the  top  of  the  battlemci 
chapter-house  is  a  noble  room  of  an  octagonal  f< 
angular  diameter  being  60  ft.  G  in.,  and  the  heigl 
central  base  from  the  floor  G2  ft.  2  in.  The  roc 
supported  by  any  pillar. 

It  is  a  remarkaole  circumstance  in  the  histor} 
magnificent  church,  that  two  of  the  principK)  por 
it  have  within  the  space  of  twelve  years  been  de»tii 
fire :  the  middle  aisle  of  the  choir  by  the  fanttii 
diary  Jonathan  Martin,  in  the  year  1829 ;  and  the 
western  bell-tower  with  its  fine  peal  of  bells,  i 
middle  aisle  of  the  nave,  through  carelessness  in  IW 
both  occasions  the  grand  central  tower  pi-evenl 
fiames  from  spreading  to  the  transepts. 

The  palace  of  the  archbishop  was  antiently  on  th 
side  of  the  cathedral.  Archbishop  Kojrerl^said 
rebuilt  it  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
small  portion  of  his  work  is  still  remainiuir.  as  is  the 
of  the  palace,  of  a  later  date.  This  elegant  Imildi:'.?. 
been  long  an  unsightly  ruin,  was  repaired  in  th^  i 
Dean  Markhani,  and  is  nownsed  as  the  Iil):ai\  oi'it 
and  chapter.  Near  it  is  the  new  deaiui\ .  il.f  u 
dence  of  the  dean,  wliieh  was  on  tlie  >ou1h  >iJe 
Minster,  having  lately  been  taken  duv.n.  A  Iioum! 
residence  of  the  canons  re>identiiiry  has  uIm)  loei 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Minuter  on  the  silt 
of  the  antient  archiepiseopal  palace. 

The  monastic  institution  aji])ears  to  haw  l>een  Inli 
into  Britain  by  Augustine  at  the  end  of  thi'  MXtlu 
when  a  monabtery  was  e>tablished  vA  Cuiitciliiiy 
royal  convert.  About  illty  yeare  alUrwai^ls  m\*c 
nasteries  were  founded  in  the  kini^dvan  of  Norlhi 
but  no  establishment  of  regular  monks  is  known 
existed  at  York  prior  to  tlie  Norman  con(jue^t. 
before  that  event  Siward,  the  Danish  earl  of  Nortl 
land,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  iieartlie 
York  ;  but  the  building  did  not  advance  I  evondt 
tion  of  the  church  ;  and  the  foundation  was  laid  ai 
a  great  part  of  the  inonju^tery  completed,  bv  Williai 
the  original  dedication  to  St.  Olave  bt-in^-' changei 
of  *  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.'  About  the  ew 
thirteenth  century  the  chuich  and  a  ^reat  pait  of 
nastery  were  rebuilt ;  but  several  pi)itions  of  tlie 
structure  still  remain.  During  the  government 
third  abbot,  Gaufridus,  a.d.  1131,  thirteen  of  tlk 
desirous  of  adopting  tlie  Cistercian  rule,  bccei' 
founded  the  abbey  of  Fountains  near  Ki}H>n. 
Thornton,  the  last  abbot,  suri-endered  to  the  king, 
1540,  when  there  were  in  the  monastery  fiftv  mt 
eluding  the  abbot,  prior,  and  sub-phor,'and'on« 
The  clear  value  was  reckoned  to  be  lUOU/.  Or.  7J 
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chidti!d.     Including  thcHi?,  Ihc  return  im  29*000. 

York  from  iti^  ion  nd  at  ion  ha^  nt-v^v  fpjtkcd  to  have  the 
nppi'.arance  of  a  fortiftc^d  t'ily ;  and  allhcmijh  its  forfific**^ 
tion«  hitve  never  been  ptn'niuiu'idh  iieconimiuhded  to  the 
ait  of  war  a*  pmcti^ird  in  latf r  ai;*"^,  jt  made  si  good  tli** 
(i*nc!;e  iifiiin*t  llie  parlianieotiuy  hirwn  in  Iht*  tioit*  <jf  tin* 
civil  T^ar,  Thi*  vvari»  of  the  lit^man  kbitiiio  Ehtitacnim  wTft* 
wholly  on  lh«  north  bank  of  the  Uu»e,  What  thioige.-* 
they  underweni  in  I  tip  Jivicei^eding  Oritish,  Saton,  and 
Daniiah  timni*,  canrsot  ha  aact'rtabi<.*d  ;  nor  m  I  In*  re  any  his- 
torical evidt^nce  relatini*  to  the  enlart:emt^i>t  of  them  to 
th^ir  present  pttcnt*  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  they 
inclosed  two  cttstk^;  one,  an  it  is  thought,  on  each  eiul«?  of 
the  river ;  but  thih  \h  very  doubtfuh  In  the  aichitniTtnfe  ol* 
th^  wftllwj  which  have  been  so  often  repaired  and  even  tv- 
bniltw  thert!  U  noUun^  €haractori«itic  of  any  p^rticnlur  rk^is 
but  tJie  archway  of  the  gates  appears  to  helijrOR  to  thi* 
Norman  pcriotL  I'he  barbkanSj  \^hi«h  w«re  omhiibly 
added  in  the  mi^  of  Edwanl  Hi,,  have  betjn,  wilhout  ^ny 
l^ood  re;v4on,  rcaiovcd  ftoni  three  of  the  jfatvn*  The  wall*, 
nince  tht-y  wcro  extended,  liave  nevtr  entirely  ftiirrunoded 
It  IK  city,  tlieie  buits^  a  npaciN  on  tbt  t-a^teni  i*ide,  of  nearly 
otKj  yardw,  which  till  rt*e*;ntly  most  have  bei»n  a  eomplat*^ 
morsijw.  Thw  extent  of  iJi^  walls*  i»  about  tvvo  miles  and  n 
Imlf :  a  very  conwderabW  portion  of  them  is  atTesmhle  to 
the  ptd>li)(;,  whicli,  imiring  lately  been  pot  into  a  Jttate  of 
compiett'  rejmuv  form*  a  mvvv  pleasant  iind  interesting 
walk.  Thfnv  AH?  four  principDU  gatts,  ot  bajft,  m  ihty  ar<j 
unnally  calked,  ami  Eve  posleni  gates,  Two  iicwentiunrc« 
through  Ihu  ramparts  Imvti  recently  heea  formed  ;  ont*  of 
them  exelmivfly  for  the  mi  I  way  to  th<^  stHtiuii,  which 
ought  not  to  havii  been  ei-c-uted  within  the  wiilU;  another 
entrance,  whlrli  Imd  tMiU  elo^td  itince  the  lime  of  Hemy 
VIL^  haft  hpi  d.    The  cmih  ha*  longRiuce  been 

eonvart«4  intij  iiy  p?wn  and  the  court*  of  lu^tiw 
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lor  the  county ;  but  some  portions  of  the  old  work,  besides 
the  noble  keep,  are  si  ill  remaining.  The  felons*  gaol  is  an 
entirely  new  building,  consisting  of  four  radiating  double 
wards,  with  eight  airing  courts,  the  governor's  house  being 
in  the  centre.  The  keep,  known  by  the  name  of  Cliftbrd's 
Tower,  the  Cliffords  having  been  the  antient  wardens  of 
the  castle,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Conqueror,  but  the  architecture  indicates  a  somewhat 
later  age. 

That  York  was  not  a  strong  militaiy  station  only,  but 
also  a  place  of  trade  even  in  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
is  by  no  means  improbable ;  its  situation  bein^  as  con- 
venient for  commerce  as  for  war.  Alcuin,  in  the  eighth 
century,  calls  it  *  a  common  emporium  of  land  and  sea ;' 
and  says  that  it  was  then  visited  by  vessels  from  the  most 
distant  lands.  In  the  tenth  century  seveiral  merchant 
vessels  on  their  voyage  to  London  from  York  were  cap- 
tured and  plundered  by  the  pirates  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  flourished  in  the  twell^h  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  York  as  being  in  his  time  a  great  and  me- 
tropolitan city,  to  which  trading  vessels  came  from  Germany 
and  Ireland.  York  had  its  merchant-guilds  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Stephen ;  and  a  charter  of  John  confirms  to 
the  guild  of  merchants  at  York  all  the  privileges  which 
they  and  their  houses  had  before  enjoyed.  By  a  statute 
of  Edward  III.  it  is  directed  that  the  staple  of  wool,  leather, 
woolfels,  and  lead,  should  be  at  York  and  nine  other  places 
named ;  and  when,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  the  staple 
for  the  export  trade  for  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  at 
CaJais,  the  merchants  of  York  had  a  considerable  share  in 
this  staple ;  some  of  them  were  mayors  of  the  staple  of 
Calais,  and  one  of  them  is  named  as  having  been  the  trea- 
surer. York  was  long  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods.  In  the  days  of  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III. 
the  weavei-s  of  York  paid  a  considerable  *  farm*  for  their 
privileges;  and  the  manufacture  was  flourishing  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  this  branch  of  trade  has  long 
ceased  to  flourish  here,  and  York  is  not  now  the  seat  of 
any  extensive  manufacture.  It  has  however  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  making  of  leathern  gloves,  shoes,  combs, 
and  other  articles  of  horn.  During  a  long  period  these 
were  considered  as  the  staple  trades  of  the  city,  but  they 
are  so  no  longer ;  yet  York,  in  propoi-tion  to  its  population, 
is  the  seat  of  respectable  and  steadily  increasing  trade,  di- 
vided into  various  branches.  It  has  one  extensive  flax-mill ; 
many  Imiuls  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  linens ; 
and  York  hed-tickini;  suppoHs  a  high  character  in  distant 
])]{ic'os.  The  conlectionery  of  York  is  much  celebrated,  and 
a  il'w  larirc  wliolesalc  eslablishments  have  connections 
throuirli  a  £:i"t'at  portion  of  the  kingdom.  An  extensive 
business  is  carried  on  by  several  drugtjists.  The  wholesale 
tea  and  coffoe  business  is  a  very  important  and  increasing 
!)ranch  of  the  trade  of  York :  within  the  last  half-century 
the  roasting  of  coffee  was  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Hoard  of  Kxcise,  and  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
York  were  selected  as  the  only  places  in  England  for  the 
estiil^lishnient  of  public  roasting  offices.  The  merchants  of 
York  took  advantage  of  this  privilege  :  the  tea  and  coffee 
trade  was  extensively  cultivated,  distant  connections  were 
formod.  aiul  thouirh  the  Excise  restrictions  no  longer  exist, 
the  trado  that  was  widely  formed  during  their  continuance 
has  1)1  coiiit.  a  distinct  and  inipoi-tant  ptirt  of  the  traffic  ear- 
ned ()m  ill  York.  A  considerable  wholesale  trade  is  also 
earned  on  l)y  thi-  ciirrii'rs  of  York  ;  and  large  quantities  of 
corn,  and  of  flour  irrovrnd  here  by  steam-power,  are  sent 
into  the  \V  est  RidinE:  of  Yorkshire.  The  traffic  upon  the 
Ouse,  thou-h  much  reduced  bv  the  railways  and  other 
causes,  is  still  very  considerable.'  Trading  vessels  of  from 
llO  to  150  tons  biuthon  resrularly  pass  between  York  and 
London.  Althouirh  York  has  ceased  to  be  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  nobility  and  i^entry  of  the  county,  it  is  not 
only  frequently  resoi-ted  to  by  them  on  occasions  of  public 
entertainment  or  business,  !)ut  it  is  still  the  pennanent 
abode  of  many  pers(ms  of  indei)endent  income,  acircum-  | 
stance  which  exerts  a  very  favoura])le  steady  influence  on 
the  character  and  respectability  of  it.s  internal  trade.  ' 

There  are  several  fairs  aimuallv  held  at  York  for  cattle  i 
and  horses ;   one  for  cattle  is  helcl  everj'  fortnight.    There 
also  large  markets  for  ^^ool  and  leather  durina:  stated  sea-  ' 
sons.    The  chief  weekly  market  for  the  supply  of  the  city 
IS  held  on  every  Saturday.  ^ 

Fifty  yeara  ago  every  street  in  York  afforded  some  in- 
Utwting  specimens  ot  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 


sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  but  these  lM\e 
entirely  disappeared,  the  overhanging  and  uAen 
ornamented  fronts  having  given  place  tu  plain  \ 
mented  and  generally  mean-looking  brick-work, 
few  handsome  houses  indeed  of  the  earlier  part  of 
century  interspersed.  York  possesses  very  few 
buildings  besides  churches  tliat  ai'e  deaervins  of  pi 
notice.  The  guild-hall  is  a  line  Gothic  buUdiiif 
in  the  year  1446  :  96  feet  in  length,  and  43  foet  u 
consisting  of  three  aisles :  the  roof*  which  is  panne 
adorned  with  knots  exhibiting  coats  of  arms  and  gi 
figures,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  octagonal  oal 
Ave  in  each  row.  The  assembly-room,  considers 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  was  built  after  a  desi 
Palladio,  by  Richard,  earl  of  BurUngton ;  the  foi 
being  laid  in  1730,  and  the  building  finished  in  17 
museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  id 
tiful  structure  of  the  Doric  order,  designed  by  W. 
Esq.  The  Collegiate  School  is  an  elegant  and  ji 
mired  building  in  the  Tudor  style,  by  a  young 
great  promise,  the  late  John  Harper,  £Siq. 

In  tne  eighth  centuiy  the  Episcopal  school  of  \ 
the  resort  of  students  from  France  and  Gei-uiany. 
school  Alcuin  was  trained,  who  became  the  fi 
Charlemagne,  tutor  to  his  family,  and  founder  ctf 
at  Tours  and  other  places  in  France,  from  which  pr 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  scholars  of  thoae  tin 
the  seventeenth  century  an  attempt  was  made, 
tunately  without  success,  to  establish  a  uiiiveisity  i 
A  college  for  the  education  of  English  Pre»l 
dissenters,  removed  from  Manchester  to  York  in  ti 
1803,  has  lately  been  re-established  in  the  place  fiuii 
it  came.  There  are  and  have  long  been  many  scb 
York,  both  public  and  private.  St.  Peter "s  School 
the  management  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  was  foun 
Queen  Mary  in  1«'S57,  and  endowed  with  the  landi 
suppressed  liospital  of  St.  Mary.  A  small  school  hi 
viously  been  established  by  Archbishop  Holoate. 
Blue-coat  School  for  boys,  founded  in  1705,  is»up| 
chiefly  by  annual  subscriptions ;  in  connection  with' 
is  the  Grey-coat  School  for  girls,  who  are  tiiere  ti 
for  domestic  ser>'ice.  Tlie  number  of  the  boys  sba 
of  the  girls  about  50.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  it 
for  the  higher  classes  of  females,  and  also  a  cliaiity  m 
The  York  Collegiate  School  is  of  recent  date,  u.ithe 
prietary  scheme.  The  Yorkshire  Schoi)!  for  tlje  Bli 
also  a  recent  institution,  founded  as  a  memorial  olti( 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  There  are  also  national  scli'j«i* 
Sunday-schools,  and  several  su])])orted  bypri\:ite«i 
ments.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Commit  tVe  ou  the  t 
tion  of  the  Poorer  (Masses  states  the  nunit'irs  n-A 
education  in  the  city  of  York,  in  IR'Jti,  to  bf — 

Scholars  of  the  working  clas^us..  at  day 
and  dame  schools       .  .  '.        14y- 

Scholars  at  better  schools  .  .        'JiiA 

Attending  Sunday-schools  in  connect umi 
with  the  established  church    .  .        17i-' 

Attending:  Sunday-schools  in  connect iiii 

with  Dissenters  .  .  .        1'.'. 

The  Report  of  the  Manchester  StatiMital  >.Hiitv. ; 
autumn  of  1836,  says  that  ll)U7  percent,  or  I  Ik*  poj 
of  York  received  instruction. 

In  the  year  17l>4  a  ]>ul)Iic  sul>siiiplii>n  IjImu  y  wi* 
blished  in  York.  It  is  the  inoicrty  of  iilnnit  :C)»i  v.vi 
and  contains  about  17,0(R)  volunu'>,  in  VHii..i:>  hnsm 
literature  and  science. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cuthedi-al  ]^i)^v  -*  sn  ( 
sive  and  very  valuable  library,  loi.iuled  !  .  Arvhl 
Mathews,  which  has  been  lately  opened  to  tin!-  jnibbc 
necessary  restrictions. 

The  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Sot-iiiy  w;is  i>ia':''i>l 
the  yeai-  1822,  having  for  its  iron  em  1  ubjiii  tiie  p.o? 
of  science  in  the  district  tor  which  it  \v;is  in-.tituie 
more  particular  object  being  to  elucidati'  \\w  ctol. 
Yorkshire.  Its  nuisei.m  embrace^  all  \'i\c  iii\iM\mx 
natural  history,  and  is  rich  in  antiquarian  wVwi  oi  \ 
periods,  discovered  in  York  and  the  neiiri'.l>*iiii;'.t»oJ. 
A  more  humble,  but  a  ver}-  useful  institiiti.sri.  K'**jh 
in  the  year  1S27,  is  the  York  Institute  of  IVjuilar  & 
and  Literature. 

The  Medical  Institutions  of  Yoik  :\vi\  ihj  i 
Hospital,  founded  in  the  year  17'K\  the  iirsi  notrn 
Trent ;  the  Dispensary ;   the  York  Lunatic  AsyhuB 
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iur  Biicitei'   xiuuA  tiic  costcijv  ^a 

the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  which  forms  the  only  port  of  any 
consequence  between  Whitby  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber.  The  distance  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  about  17  miles ;  and  from  Scarborough 
Bay,  south  of  the  harbour,  the  coast-line  again  inclines 
more  to  the  east,  to  the  prominent  point  which  is  variously 
called  Filey  Point,  Filoy  Head,  and  Filey  Bridge,  near  the 
boundary-hne  between  the  North  and  East  Ridings.  Im- 
mediately south  of  Filey  Point  is  Filey  Bay,  from  which 
the  coast  runs  in  a  nearly  straight  line  by  Speeton  Cliff  to 
Flamborough  Head,  which  forms  the  extremity  of  a  range 
of  chalk  cliffs,  of  brilliant  whiteness,  about  six  miles  long, 
and  rising  in  many  places  to  an  elevation  of  300  feet.  At 
the  base  of  these  cliffs  are  some  extensive  caverns,  and 
near  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  on  a  site  about  250 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  lighthouse  which  was 
erected  by  the  Trinity  House  corporation  in  1806,  and 
which  has  a  revolving  light  of  sufficient  intensity  to  be 
seen  from  a  distance  of  30  miles  at  sea.  In  thirty-six  years 
preceding  the  erection  of  this  important  lighthouse,  there 
were  no  less  than  174  wrecks  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  its  establishment  has  almost  put  an  end  to  such  casual- 
ties. The  eligibility  of  the  spot  for  the  establishment  of  a 
beacon  would  seem  to  have  been  observed  long  before  a  regu- 
lar lighthouse  was  placed  there,  as  the  name  of  the  village 
of  Flamborough  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  a  light  or  flame  at  that  point  in  earlv  times. 
From  Flamborough  Head,  which  is  18  or  19  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  Scarborough,  and  about  55  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  measured  in  like  manner,  the  coast-line 
turns  westward,  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  south, 
forms  the  capacious  bay  called  Bridlington  Bay,  upon  the 
coast  of  which  the  sea  has  made  such  encroachments  as 
to  gradually  sweep  away  the  villages  of  Auburn,  Hartbum, 
and  Hyde.  In  this  bay  there  is  a  small  but  sheltered  harbour, 
defended  by  two  batteries,  at  Bridlington  Quay,  which  is 
about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town  of  Bridlington.  From 
Bridlington  Quay  to  the  sharp-pointed  promontory  which 
terminates  in  the  Spurn  Head  orPoint,  and  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Humber,  the  coast- 
line is  unbroken  by  any  important  inlet  or  projection,  and 
is  mostly  very  low  and  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 
Greenough  marks  the  sites  of  two  churches,  those  of 
Owthorne  and  Kilnsey,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  this 
portion  of  coast,  the  ruins  of  which  are  partially  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  At  Spurn  Head,  which  is  about  40  miles 
south  by  east  from  Flamborough  Head,  and  which  consists 
of  a  long  low  promontory  turning  towards  the  south-west 
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south-wost ;  and  the  northern  portion  of  thttUnti 
by  the  Old  Don  river,  while  the  reimunii^  |ifl 
passes  near  Bawtty  and  Tickhill,  is  for  tfat  mm  ^ 
marked  by  any  natural  feature.  Along  thr  bau 
Derbyshire  and  the  isnmU  part  «f  Che*hif^ Twlitclii 
that  county  from  Lancashire,  the  line  of  «epiltkii 
i^  ^iccasionally  marked  by  tome  utttmport%nl  itni 
geuernl  direction  to  the  north-weit,  and  piaa 
south  of  Sheffield,  and  across  the  elevated  and  i 
ous  district  called  the  Petik  of  TXerbyshire.  [Dvi 
vol.  viii.T  p.  *4lG,]  From  tlie  no Hn -western  est 
this  portion  of  the  boundtuy,  which  i*  beVwetftJ 
miles  from  end  to  end,  the  line  runs  nearly  doc 
more  than  25  iniles,  and  then,  after  turning  wftrti 
low  mih^  joiiiii  the  Ribble  about  4  miles  tbofi^ 
Pursuing:  the  course  of  that  river  to  Afittoiw  tar 
south- west,  it  again  suddenly  turns  north-«rosl 
course  of  its  feeder,  the  little  river  Hodder; 
touching  upon  Bka^alc  Moor,  takes  an  irregn 
to  the  north  to  near  Sedber«Fh.  For  a  short  f& 
ktount}''  u  separated  from  Westmoreland  by  the  r 
^vhieh  the  boundary-line  leaves  about  5  miles  i 
bergh.  It  then  turns  to  the  east;  and  a^ain«  by  J 
cuitQus  line,  to  the  north,  to  the  jufictioti  of  th 
of  York,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  where  it 
river  Tees,  at  a  point  about  50  mites  west  bf  l 
Tod  point,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  VoAri 
line.  The  Tee^  flowing  by  Barnard  Ca&tle,  1 
Stockton,  forms  IhL'  northern  bfXiTuUry  of  the  « 
this  point  to  the  sea. 

The  boundary  of  the  North  Riding  is  ooind 
that  of  the  county  on  the  north-east,  north,  and  ] 
west ;  but  leaving  the  latter  at  a  point  about  22 1 
of  the  junction  of  Westmoreland  and  Durham,  i 
miles  east  by  north  of  Sedbergh,  the  former  ] 
irregular  course  east  by  south  to  the  river  Ure,  c 
a  point  2  or  3  miles  below  Masham,  and  then  i 
course  of  that  stream  to  Ripon,  where  it  tum  c 
the  east.  It  rejoins  the  river  above  Borougbb 
Aldborough,  and  follows  its  course  as  far  as  To 
and  for  some  miles  higher  up,  the  river  is  called 
It  then  turns  east,  and  afterwards  north-east,  U 
went,  which  it  joins  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and 
the  course  of  that  river  by  New  Malton,  to  i 
sources  near  the  coast,  reacnes  the  sea  a  little  i 
of  Filey  Head.  The  line  which  divides  the  W< 
from  the  Ainsty  and  the  East  Riding  commene< 
Monkton.  at  the  iunction  of  thp.  Oiisp  nnH   th#  ; 
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an  thi*  Di^rnt?ut, 

iknaisi)  inuullvl,  in  iLs  gimfiid   diicrlioiit 

I  const.     U  c) rt h  of  N  o H  IiilJ 1 1? rt  on »  wh (»re  t Ii r 

nflhft        '      '  -  rJLstwimK  il  iivrr- 

4mvn  ta  the  Tccii* 

/  upwiinlii  of  liXJU 

M  ,  .,  I ,  bU^ak  unci  drcarVt 
It  i%  tdtOiwt  t*nijrt^ly  de*tilule  of  trees.  On 
roadd  vtliieJi  mtcrs^tct  the  district  extensive 
^im  pn^^'nt  themM^ivt*St  with  no  boundary 

^rjorlauds  there  are  ftumt?  verjbeautiflil 
fH?^  t^ide  of  the  elevations  U  gent^rally 
Hd  Ai  rit,  mid  the  most  gradual  slope  on  Ihe 
[ig  (lie  mo'it  elevated  points  of  thm  mouii- 
n  are  the  trigonometrical  sstations  of  Hot  ton 
ten,  LoimdtQc  Hill  1 14m  feeti,  tind  Bkck 
n  the  we^leni  e^earptnent  (121  (J  ll-et).  An- 
ible  "mummit^  which  is  eelebmtcd  airn  land- 
(*^lrl,T'v^n,^lr^.r  >  ni^st  extemive  :trtd  beiiuttfal 
t>i^  ^eberiy  Tapping*  t  he  heiKli* 

,V'  ^^h  as  1102  feel  [but  by  >ome 

.  left)*  near  itie  road  ironi  Guis- 
n  the  northern  Meai-pment  of  the 
jirt^uHirin  portion  of  the  rid^  of  hills 
(western  e^itreiiiity  ol'thiH hdly  dbthct, and 
iary  vt  I  lie  Ou)*e  valley,,  is  Bonietiines  called 
llfii,  and  immediatt*ly  eA^tof  this  mnpfeisthe 
^m  Ihr  river  runuin;,^  Ibnuij^h  it,  bcar^  the 
lalt!*  Btill  farlht^r  eshtward  are  the  East  ^rid 
M«  vvhieb  form,  with  Hyediden,  an  L*\lcnsive 
towiwd*  thi'  ftunth  by  pome  i««>1aled  elevalam^^ 
„«.►.,  tu  r.v  n,i*  hi^h  l«ndi  in  the  norths  bet vveen 
1 1  t  lie  vaJ  I  i»y  of  the  D  cr\v  vni . 
,  .\  L+nt,  which  deseeTids  from  near 
,  in  ibt  nei]|;bbovu'hond  of  Scaiborati^h*  and, 
wift  tbe  *rrtith-west,  f fills  into  Ibe  valley  af 
Its  the  EaAlem  M'X?r]lluda  from  the  York- 
t'h  form  the  eontinai\linn  of  the  high 
\  «ii e  of  f  he  V  at  1 1? y  of  t J 1 1*  i  >u?ie .  One  pe r* 
llge  cxlendi*  iVi^m  Omj*  nti^^htmurhtiotl  of 
tjSerwentTto  Iha  number,  neair  Ili^asile,  it 
of  HmII,  follomnfi:  a  eoup^e  veiy  nenrlv 
i  ^ua»l  hue,  and  ttjmiimUng  to  the  sonlrt 
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Ix^tvvren  tbjM  ranjfe  on  tire  nodtj  mid  wei-t,  liw  oeeun  on 
*!ie  eswt,  »md  trtf  liumb»3r  on  the  nouth  and  M>otb-»ivc»t, 
t\ym\H  the  tow  i!i**ti'ict  oV  HoldiTne.sii>  Iho  b inchest  point  tif 
whieh,  nt  DimUnj^ton  tlnightri,  on  the  Loa*ri  it>  U'jmj  tliiiti 
15C>  ^'  tugb -water. 

Ki  Jing  iU  ^«ncjTilly  low  levtl,  the  petiinsuljir 

dipiru'i.  ill  *i.viLieme»ii  U  :'  ■''  '■  "''•"'..  rneet 
eujieeiullv  toward?*  the  m  :  '  of 

whi rb,  c mm  to  the  t o wn  v .  i  1 1  .r ] , ,  .^ . , ,  ,  r  .,  i  m_  .n .  ^ t  -  i  , ,  ;^ v  of 
the  county,  called  Ht>rni<t*  Mere,  shoot  a  mile  and  iUu:^^ 
quarters  fim^t  ^^^d  tbree'4Uftrier«  of  Ji  mile  brosid  at  the 
widfi^t  part*  The  westera  side  of  Holdenie^r  h  dis^tin- 
g^ui^beti  by  a  feiiuy  district  known  bj/  the  provineinl  namf* 
of  *TlreCan«/  wtdeh  exiendfi  nearly  *Jl)  mile*  fnmi  north  to 
muW  with  an  n.veiuge  breadth  of  about  four  inilcs.  A^ 
noticed  in  it  previons  coliimnicon4derable  portions  of  lantJ 
iiave  been  reebnned  fi-om  the  Huinber,  *iiiil  a  lar^fe  tlh- 
triei  lying  eastward  of  the  Tittle  river  Hull,  whieh  fliiw* 
throogh  the  dislrict  by  Beverley;  and  tUlln  into  the  Hum- 
ber  at  the  place  to  wbicli  it  has  #jivtn  its  uh^rn  bji>i  Iieea 
drained  under  an  uct  of  parbameiit  ohtmned  in  1702.  This 
level,  T^liich  is  ealled  the  IlolJeme:^  Dr^ina^e,  tAleod  i 
abOBt  11  mifes  from  noHb  to  honib,  and  eompriM*5i  Ib-H 
acrea,  and  befwe  it  waa  drained  the  land  wm  of  verv  little 
value,  becaosc  mncb  of  it  wu^mnder  wsiter  for  one  lialf  of 
the  year*  Thirty  yeiirs  later  an  aet  wto*  pavjcd  for  tbf 
Beverley  and  Barmaton  Diainaitre,  whieh  indudiyta  Mmdar 
dUtii el  on  Hie  opposite  side  of  the  Hull,  extending  from 
the  8ea  coast  at  BannstoUp  »  lit  lie  *sOii1h  of  Bridlin^lon, 
very  nearly  to  the  town  of  noU,  a  dbtmiec  of  about  24 
miles.  lHuM  drainais:e  fuut^Fio  onlfalb,  about  2000  acfes 
in  the  northoin  ]iaft  draini!n?  mto  tlie  sea,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  level,  Jit:  *  to  about  hM^X)  a'.rr'*. 
into  Ibe  river  linW,     Tbe  tm  Dndnn^e,  wbii-hlics* 

Ii*i1her  hooth,  in  the  iJLiJiJii.Nik,.uy  which  terniimden  al 
Spurn  Head,  vvat,  formed  under  an  Act  parsed  in  17!22*bi;t 
all e red  ond  exlLnd^d,  ^o  ai^  to  embraee  at»o*it  o3UJ  aere^, 
l>y  another  Act  obtained  in  mr2.  In  aiJdition  to  the  |-a*at 
eklenl  of  ferlile  laud  added  to  the  conntv  by  tbcne  diain- 
ageMj  the  iiigh  priecji  of  a^ricnltural  ptodfice  in  ibij^  eouii- 
fry  have  led"  to  a  c^rt-'al  exit  onion  of  cnllivalion  on  the 
WoJdft,  which,  iintilabout  the  elo&e  of  the  ei^'htecidh  een- 
turv,  were  little  bellrr  (han  u  lanre  rabbit-warren.  The 
vallty  of  the  Derwent,  anil  \U  tributaiy  Ibe  Htirlfoid^  or 
Hntft»r<.L  luiH  ;il*u  V^eea  inert^SLsed  in  vaho:  bv  lh»*  formaliou, 
under  an  Act  of  IH^XI*  of  the  Hertford  and  berwent  Drmn- 
ajfc,  cotijprisiinsc  taore  than  J*t,f>«Jll  acrr*,  uf  wliieh  abnot 
150Q  belong  to  the  Eio-t  and  ibe  remaiudcr  to  Ihe  Nuitli 


EderiJ  the  abrupt  elevation  of  which  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  long  and  gradually  sloping  arms  sent  off  on  the  eaat 
side  into  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  South  of  this  point  the 
Cumbrian  Mountains  join  the  western  side  of  the  great 
Pennine  range,  the  high  lands  of  which,  in  its  further  pro- 
gress towards  the  south,  sometimes  spread  out  into  exten- 
sive moors,  sometimes  present  rounded  mountain-tops, 
and  in  other  places  consist  of  a  confused  heap  of  rocKy 
mountains,  interspersed  with  numerous  narrow  valleys, 
which  afford  scenery  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque 
character/  This  portion  of  the  range,  which  occupies  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  West  Riding,  forms  the 
western  portion  of  the  wild  district  of  Craven,  and  com- 
prises, among  its  more  elevated  summits,  those  of  Wharn- 
side  or  Whernside,  near  the  junction  of  the  counties  of 
York,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancaster,  with  an  elevation 
which  Greenough  gives  as  2384  feet,  according  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  or  2461  feet,  according  to  W.  Allen,  Esq. ; 
Ingleborough,  a  little  farther  south,  2^1  feet,  according  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  as  quoted 
by  Greenough  (who  gives  the  elevation  as  that  of  Ingle- 
borough Hill  and  Simon  Fell),  2412  feet ;  Penyghent,  Pen- 
nygant,  or  Pennigant,  rather  more  to  the  east,  about  2270 
feet ;  a  second  mountain,  distinguished  as  the  Great  Wharn- 
sidc,  near  Kettlewell,  and  still  more  to  the  east,  ^63  feet; 
Bow  Fell,  near  Sedberch,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  first-men- 
tioned Wharnside,  which  would  appear  by  Greenough's 
statement,  apparently  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  be 
2911  feet  high,  an  elevation  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  mountain  in  this  part  of  the  county ;  but 
we  find  no  other  authority  for  the  statement,  and  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  of  that  part  is  not  yet  published ;  and  Cam 
Fell,  between  the  two  Wharnsides,  which,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  is  2245  feet  high.  Farther  soutn,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Skipton,  is  Rommel's  or  Rumble's 
Moor,  with  an  elevation  of  1318  feet.  The  valleys  of  this 
district,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are  Nidderdsde  or 
Netherdale,  the  valley  of  the  river  Nidd,  Wharfedale,  and 
Airedale,  are  so  well  wooded,  cultivated,  and  studded  with 
villages,  as  to  present  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  ad- 
jacent heights ;  and  the  picturesque  character  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  roads  of  which  afford  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
in  the  country,  is  heightened  by  numerous  small  lakes,  one 
of  the  principal  of  which  is  Malfiam  Water,  or  MalhamTarii, 
•1)  or  7  miles  east  by  north  of  the  town  of  Settle,  which  is 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  situated  upon  the  summit 
of  an  elevated  moor.  Another  small  lake  belonging  to 
this  mountain  region,  though  lying  in  the  North  Riding, 


which  gradually  subsides  on  the  eastomiMswIj 
plain  of  the  vale  of  York,  has  beeome  oanvpi 
rower ;  but  south  of  the  parallel  of  Mmchwdi 
again  spreads  out  into  toe  exteimve  momibp 
traversed  by  numerous  ridges  and  yattejfi,  fk$ 
monly  called  the  Peak,  or  the  Deimibvi  i 
This  part  of  the  range  extends  a  few  miles  iqli 
terminating  to  the  east  near  Sheffield.  Betwfi 
and  Penistone  is  an  extensive  ridge  called  Sit4 
about  1246  feet  high;  and  near  the  ooavlyl 
few  miles  west  of  Sheffield,  is  the  sunmiit  ^ 
Seat,  which,  according  to  the  Map  of  Siudiai 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knoi 
an  elevation  of  584  yards,  or  1752  feet  Ihj 
must  be  distinguished  from  another  of  the  til 
Derbyshire,  a  few  miles  farther  west. 

The  valley  of  the  Ouse,  or  the  Vale  of  YoA 
and  western  boundaries  of  which  have  beti 
commences  very  near  the  river  Tees,  on  1 
boundary  of  the  county,  the  basin  of  that  riv 
parated  from  that  of  the  Wiske,  one  of  the  ii 
Ouse,  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  small  elevation ;  ( 
ing  the  centre  of  the  county,  it  extends  soii 
opposite  boundary.  Taking;  only  that  jpeit 
valley  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  dose 
taries,  and  measuring  from  York  as  a  oent9< 
southward  for  about  25  miles,  to  the  codi 
Ouse  and  Trent ;  eastward  to  the  Hi^h  YftAi 
point  of  which  is  about  12  miles  distant ;  y 
about  15  miles,  towards  Wetherby  and  Km 
and  northward  about  35  miles^  to  «^orlhaller( 
the  most  extensive  uninterrupted  plain  in  En 
the  tributary  valley  of  the  Aire,  which  stretd 
about  as  far  as  Halifax,  the  breadth  of  this  ti 
90  miles;  while  the  Don,  which  joins  tb 
Snaith,  drains  a  continuation  of  the  valley 
south-west  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  cow 
30  and  40  miles  from  the  confluence  of  i 
Trent,  and  about  45  miles  in  a  direct  line  froi 
northern  part  of  this  valley  has  a  gentle  slope 
south,  with  the  level  surface  broken  by 
swells ;  but  south  of  the  city  of  York  the  i 
into  a  perfect  flat,  and  is  in  several  parts  man) 
along  the  course  of  the  Ouse,  and  in  the  spi 
between  that  river  on  the  north-east  and  an  n 
drawn  from  Doncaster  to  Sherbum  or  Tadc 
west.  The  monotony  of  the  level  is  only  bi 
sandy  hills,  seldom  rising  to  an  elevation  of  i 
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oolitic  giains  arc  of  various  sizes,  some  beds  being  coarse 
pisolite.  A  few  bands  of  chert  nodules  occur  in  it,  and 
(Tvst all  izat  ions  of  calc-spar  and  quartz,  and  deposits  of  cal- 
cedony,  lie  in  the  cavities  left  by  the  decomposition  of 
orjy:anic  remains.  It  is  not  generally  durable  in  buildings. 
Inthis  rock  is  situated  Kirkdale  Cave.  Several  rivers  sihk 
into  it,  and  reappear  after  long  subterranean  passages. 
The  organic  remains  are  extremely  numerous ;  the  coral 
bands  being  local,  but  characteristic. 

Lower  Calcareous  Grit  (80  feet  thick).— It  forms  the 
edges  of  the  tabular  hills  above  mentioned,  and  oc- 
easionally  broad  and  very  poor  heath  surfaces.  Though 
called  calcareous,  it  has  little  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  its 
composition,  and  some  of  the  shells  which  it  contains  are 
silicified.  Locally  it  is  a  ffood  building-stone.  The  fossils 
are  very  numerous,  and  ^most  exactly  like  those  of  the 
same  rocks  in  Oxfordshire.  Ammonites  vertebralis  is 
common. 

Oxford  Clavy  or  grey  earth  of  Scarborough  Castle  Hill 
(150  feet  thick). — It  appears  in  the  steep  slope  of  the  es- 
carpments of  the  tabular  hills,  under  the  *  Nab  Ends,'  and 
on  the  breast  of  the  sea-cliffs  south  of  Scarborough.  The 
fossils  which  it  yields  are  more  like  those  of  the  calcareous 
^rit  than  those  of  the  Oxford  clay  of  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. 

Kelloways  Rock,  or  Hackness  Rock  (90  feet  thick). — It  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  tabular  hills,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  sea- 
clifi^  south  of  Scarborough.  It  is  more  ferruginous  than 
the  calcareous  grit ;  is  in  places  somewhat  oolitic ;  and 
everywhere  rich  in  fossils,  such  as  Ammonites  calloviensis, 
A.  sublaevis,  Giyphsea  dilatata,  and  other  shells  charac- 
teristic of  the  same  rock  in  Wiltshire,  where  it  is  much 
thinner  and  of  less  importance.  The  Hackness  rock  has 
proved  a  fair  building-stone  in  the  museums  at  York  and 
Scarborough. 

Cornbrash  (10  feet  thick). — This  impure  calcareous  rock 
is  separated  from  the  sandy  Kelloways  stone  by  a  thin  band 
of  clay  containing  Crustacea.  It  is  very  rich  in  fossils,  and 
is  nearly  continuous  from  Scarborough  to  the  vicinity  of 
Mai  ton. 

Below  the  cornbrash,  the  oolitic  series  of  Yorkshire  is 
very  much  unlike  that  of  the  South  of  England.  In  that 
is  little  sandstone,  in  this  little  limestone  ;  the  clays  of  the 
South  are  shales  in  the  North ;  and  with  the  shales  and 
sandstones  are  fossil  plants,  coal-beds,  and  ironstone 
layers,  very  much  like  those  of  the  older  coal-fields.  To 
these  strata  it  is  not  desirable  to  apply  always  the  same 
names  as  those  which  belong  to  (perhaps)  contemporaneous 
l)cd.s  in  the  South,  but  we  shall  indicate  the  probable 
analogies. 

Upper  Sandstone,  S/iaie,  and  Coal  (nearly  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Ilinton  sands  and  Forest  marble  of  Somerset- 
shire'^ 200  feet  thick. — This  series  of  sandstones  (conglo- 
meritic,  or  fine-grained,  or  laminated),  shales,  coal,  and 
ironstone  courses,  may  be  studied  about  Scarborough,  and 
in  the  cliffs  to  the  northward.  The  coal  is  thin  and  of 
small  value. 

Grc!/  Limestone  (equivalent  of  part  of  the  oolite  of  Lin- 
colnshire), 30  feet  thick-. — It  occurs  at  the  White  Nab,  south 
of  Scarborou<^h,  at  Cloughton,  Staintondale,  and  other 
l>oints  north  of  Scarborough  and  west  of  Whitby,  always 
ill  an  impure,  rarely  at  all  oolitic  state.  But  as  we  turn 
south  along  the  foot  of  the  Hamblcton  Hills,  it  becomes 
fiolitic,  and,  as  the  upper  and  lower  sandstones  diminish,  it 
thickens  and  acquires  more  of  the  usual  oolitic  aspect.  It 
is  in  places  very  ferniginous.  The  organic  remains  are 
numerous.  Tliey  agree  partly  with  those  of  the  cornbrash, 
and  partly  with  those  of  a  lower  zone,  to  be  mentioned 
below. 

Lower  Sandstone,  Shale,  and  Coal,  500  feet  thick.— The 
coal  in  this  great  mass  of  arenac^pus  and  argillaceous  de- 
])(>sits  is  thick  enough  to  be  worked  on  the  moors  west  of 
Whitby  and  north  of  Helmsley,  and  on  the  sea-coast  at 
Ilaiburn  Wyke.  Over  it  is  a  bed  of  sandstone,  in  which 
stems  of  equiseta  stand  erect,  and  below  is  a  bed  of  shale. 
Tiiis  series  of  rocks  ascends  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
C'lcveland  Hills,  1300  to  near  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ferruginous  Beds  (infeiior  oolite  and  sand  of  Somei*sct- 
sliirc^,  (H)  feet  thick.— These  appear  in  the  Peak  Hill  at 
Uobin  Hood's  Bay,  at  Kettleness  north  of  Whitby,  and  in 
various  places  round  the  base  of  the  Cleveland  and  Ham- 
blcton hills,  as  Osmotherlcy  and  Craikc  Castle.  In  the 
Peak  Hill  the  slightly  calcareous  and  irony  beds  are  very 


fossiliferous,  and  the  species  of  fosulsgenenUy  n 
those  of  Dundry  Hill  near  Bristol.  Ine  truotii 
these  beds  to  the  lias  formation  below  is  Terr  c 
gradual,  the  base  of  the  one  and  the  top  ox  t 
being  softened  by  intervening  pale  micaeeoos  mm 

Upper  Lias  Snale^  called  luso  alum  shale,  ftom 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  near  Whif 
house,  and  Guisboroueh : — 200  feet  thick  in  the  c 
Whitby,  and  in  the  Cleveland  hills  it  sradualW  1 
thickness  in  goin^  to  the  South  of  England,  tiD  i 
and  at  Lyme  Re^  it  can  hai:^ly  be  said  to  en 
In  these  strata  he  most  of  the  Saurian  remains  i 
of  the  fishes,  and  in  general  a  large  propoitio 
ammonites,  belemnites,  and  other  shells  for  « 
Whitby  coast  is  famous.  It  yields  coniferous  «o 
changed  to  jet. 

Mdrlstone, — ^A  series  of  sandy,  ferru^noua»  an 
calcareous  beds,  which  divides  the  has  shales 
m,Tfs,  and  is  very  rich  in  fossils,  receiYes  this  ■ 
Robin  Hood's  Bay,  Staithes,  and  the  head  of  Kb 
very  conspicuous.  Thickness  150  feet.  TheH 
strata  which  contain  ophiurse  rather  lEreqaetfl 
Staithes. 

Lower  Lias  Shale  (500  feet  thick). — It  forms  fi 
the  lofty  cliffs  to  the  west  of  Staithes,  and  supporti 
moorlands  of  the  carbonaceous  sandstones  and  d 
continues  to  the  south  under  the  Wolds.  In  iti  1 
are  bands  of  gryphites,  especially  where  its  © 
proaches  the  Humber.  Hardly  any  true  lias  1 
rock  occurs  in  Yorkshire  farther  north  than  ab 
and  Market  Weighton.  The  ammonites  and  orl 
of  this  series  much  resemble  those  of  the  L^me  I 
Somersetshire  lias,  and  it  contains  coniferous  woo 
times  changed  to  jet. 

New  Red  Formation. 

Red  Marls  with  Gypsum. — ^These  marly  clays, « 
occurrences  of  gypsum  (Pocklington,  Holme.,  fom 
band  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vale  of  York,  at  the 
foot  of  the  oolitic  and  chalky  hills,  but,  being  moch 
by  gravel  drilled  against  these  hills,  are  less  knw 
thickness  and  properties  than  any  other  of  the  1 
strata.  They  may  be  several  hundred  feet  thick 
contain  no  fossils. 

Red  Sandstone. — Tliis  is  found  on  the  western  bn 
vale  of  York,  in  an  irregularly  undulating  tract  oft 
especially  about  Ripon  and  Boroughbridge.  It  bi 
with  it  a  considerable  mass  of  white  or  yellow  su 
dug  near  Boroughbridge.  Its  thickness  i:>  unkn 
contains  no  fossils. 

Pal.hozoic  Strata. 

Magnesian  Limestone  Form.itinn. 

Brotherton  Limestone  (45  feet  thick\ — Tlii*  i 
grey  limestone,  much  laminated  with  clay,  and  n* 
void  of  magnesia :  a  few  shells  occur  in  the  lower 
is  of  vast  importance  in  agricultuic,  the  stone  fr 
dreds  of  acres  having  been  excavated  and  burnt 
which  is  of  especial  value  on  the  peat  and  silt  Isn 
levels  of  Yorkshire.  It  ranges  from  tlie  valle; 
Wharf e  near  Tadca-ster  in  a  ncaily  straight  course 
ground  to  near  Tickliill. 

Red  Clay  and  Gypsum  50  feet  thick  . — This 
known  in  the  vicinity  of  Faiiburn  and  Brotherton 
been  cut  through  on  the  York  and  North  Midii 
way.  It  separates  the  nearly  pure  limestone  of  B 
from  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Weldon,  and 
continuous  belt  of  rather  wet  land.  No  oiiranic  i 
.  Magnesian  Limestone  (150  or  200  feet  thic 
composition  of  this  important  rock  is  usually  a  n 
carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime.  S 
the  mixture  is  atomic.  It  is  generally  granular, 
grains  are  often  crystalline.  Colour  usually  yello 
the  quality  excellent  for  the  mason,  h\\\.  of'uncert 
bility.  Huddleston  and  Roche  Abbey  stone  are 
in  request.  Tadcaster  yields  abundance  of  sto 
good.  Spar  veins  and  cavities  are  common.  Sn 
of  carbonate  and  sidphate  of  copper,  oxide  of  i 
phate  of  barytes,  and  sulphate  of  strontian  occi 
rock.  In  the  vicinity  of  Garforth  the  lower  p 
laminated  somewhat  like  the  marl-s!ate  of  the  % 
Durham,  and  yields  productse  and  other  focsils 
mytili,  nautili,  spu-al  shells,  and  a  few  corals  occ 
limestone  near  Ferrybridge.     Tlie  spriuj^  whi 
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^l»od/\  and  fome  of  Hie  fiiiefl  Silktitonc  coal,  may 
iftll  hni  the  very  cboice»t  K^j^wcur^tle  and  Dudmin 
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Middh  ton  coal,  near  LvwIh,    The  idMids  arc  %-iujm 
lrthiii**d  in  th**  *hii]*_*<,  wmdvloiu  ■<,  anil  in.M!?^l«:my5. 

Thi^  Af*fhttinf  ijtit,  a  >ivr(e5  of"  ruKir^t  ii^ini  ^'Hii'  und  Inmi- 

/  .1   *»u\d^torit'A  and    Jilinh'**  with    j^our   im  .'H>d 

-,  geiu' rally  tiun.  and  l>ii.ri  ui  4-jtmUtv*«iJn^  niitj 

L:<.^;u-tHdd    ui>   :til    tht*  v\<  -^    ■  ■    '  "  '   ' 

lluddrrxficldt  Kciijrhlry. 
to  tlu'  K^Mi^^'f-irv  i>l'  the  Ci* 
bnur-  Lar^^il^hn' 

ofA^  .:Lnd  and   (  "  .._   ...,,^i 

jfrcat  ridijL's  obmil  ;  -,01  thr 

Rdddo,   Rather,  \\=  ^  ., id  Tees. 

Where  lh<i»e  rivtjr*  pii*s  awny  Uuta  Uk;  hi^lu'*l  ^miind  hi 
the  wnth  jitid  east,  they  enter  a  eouwected  nrfti  nf  mill* 
atime  prit  which  thu*  appcan  to  o<?i:u])y  av'"  ;  ;icc 

jn  the  Wc»t  and  Norin  liiding*,    ll  m  ii  'lU^ 

mmi  of  the  hicb  heathy  aiom-s  of  these  dintr;  ■  on- 

I ri but cs  m li ch  hot h  to  t he ir  ha rre aness and  \\n  ^ u w 

etlecl*  The  iii0*t  cimraelenslic  mc:k  i^  the  quiLM/irr  tnjn* 
glomeratet  »till  imcd  in  making  millstones  ;  mid  where, 
as  m  Bramham  t'ragjj,  tht*  atmosphere  has  produced  iin- 
UtiUat  xva&te,  the  appeai-anee  of  tne  hns^t*  hJofks  in  mn^t 
sirignlar  and  impreMive*  The  whole  series  Is  about  a  tliou- 
ttand  feet  thick,,  and  contains,  besides  the  bed*  alreaily 
named.a  few  thlu  llrne^tontji^  »nd  cherty  band»i  Itn  fimfiilti 
ar«*  like  tilt  stiellji  of  the  mountain  limestone,  and  like  the 
plant!  of  the  coal  serie». 

Momiifitn  Limrnionff.^yoffiltiie  S(^rk$. — This  i«  almut 
one  thoitsttnd  feel  th^ck,  and  eon^i'ita  of  five  principal 
handtof  hine»5ton(^,  alternating  with  gritstones,  iihaJca,  thin 
coaJj,  and  some  ironstone  notlules.  This  h  the  ehamcter 
presented  alooi^  all  the  noi them  dales;  bnl  m  Nidderdalc 
and  toward!)  Ciavcn  I  he  Ihne^on^  lose  their  importance, 
and  ahnost  vanish  m  we  proceed  south ;  the  eoal  iHm 
varnnhcs,  and  the  jintstijnes  become  Ie5$  freotieot,  liU  the 
whole  a^t^iimes  an  ars^illaceons  ly  pt%  and  k  called  in  Derby* 
shire  the  limcjstone  siialc. 

Many  ot  the  ma^illeent  mnral  precipices  (*8car»'l  rtidi 
i(urronndthe  ^reat  mountains  of  In^leborowj^hi  Pcnjvjjhcnt, 
Pen  Hilli  and  Miekleftd],and  range  along  tht-  ftidea  of  the 
tomantie  divlca  of  the  Swale  and  the  Yore,  are  tormed  of 
the  limcsitimcs  of  i\m  series ;  siTvd  muny  of  the  line»l  water- 
falls iEnrd  row »  Milli^ill*  &c*)  happen  whi?re  they  crosyj  the 
rivers.  Swallow-holes  abotind  on  the  ed)je  ot  thr^  limo 
idone!*,  and  receive  t la*  water  of  rains*  an tf  small  t^tjtama. 
Some  of  the  lime»loncH  tCHpeciaJly  the  uppex  thick  belt* 
called  the  main,  or  twelvc-tnlbom  limcdune)  are  ver>' rich 
in  lead -ore*  Hk'  flsi^^'itone  and  some  of  the  bui  Idi  ng'^^t  onei 
are  of  excellent  *]iiMlity,  and  the  farther  north  \vc  go  the 
better  is  the  {|nahly  of' the  coah  Tht*  loweM.  hnientonisj* 
yield  black  marljlci  and  the  upper  oncj*  encrinal  mrtri»'e. 

Mnurfhtin  Limrfiom\—-Thtf  Lntiwr  (&VW/Mr;— 'Oiis  U  in 
the  south    of    Yorkalrire   almoi-t  wbolly   calcaniiti)-,    and 
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makes  in  the  Yieinity  of  Cliihero  and  Settle,  round  Pendle 
Hill,  Ingleboroueh,  and  Penyghent,  mighty  ranges  of  rock 
four  or  Ave  hundred  feet  thick,  and  nearly  perpendicular. 
Farther  north  and  west,  near  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Brough, 
it  begins  to  admit  shales,  sandstones,  and  beds  of  coal ; 
and  as  we  advance  into  Northumberland  these  interpola- 
tions grow  more  and  more  important,  the  limestones  grow 
thinner  and  leta  pure,  and  the  whole  group  resembles 
closely  the  Ywedale  rocks  as  they  are  seen  in  Yorkshire. 
The  grandest  exhibitions  of  these  rocks  are  at  Greenhow 
Hill  in  Nidderdale,  in  Wharldale,  in  Ribblesdale,  about 
Settle,  Clapham,  Ingleton,  and  Kirby  Lonsdale.  In  th^fe 
parts  they  are  AiU  of  caverns  of  great  site  and  beauty, 
sometimes  giving  subterranean  passage  to  the  rivers,  and 
forming  enormous  breadths  of  bare  weatherworn  rock. 
Lead  and  copper  are  found  in  veins  in  this  limestone,  but 
not  very  fVequently.  Calamine  occurs  in  it,  in  the  district  of 
Bowland  Forest,  and  oxides  of  zinc  on  Malham  Moon. 
The  organic  remains  of  the  mountain  limestone  in  York- 
shire are  extremely  numerous  and  interesting. 
Oid  Bed  Sandstone. 

This  rock  hardly  occurs  in  Yorkshire  except  as  a  con- 
glomerate, locidly  accumulated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rother, 
near  Sedbergh,  and  not  in  connection  with  the  mountain 
limestone  which  rests  on  the  slaty  Silunan  rocks,  and  in 
its  lowest  beds  contains  pebbles  of  those  rocks  and  lumps 
of  quartz. 

Silurian  Syetem. 

This  class  of  strata  appears  to  l)e  unconformed  to  the 
limestone  series  above,  it  is  found  in  two  separate  dis- 
tricts :  one  near  Sedbergh,  west  of  the  sununit  oi  drainage, 
and  naturally  associated  with  Westmoreland,  rising  into  a 
characteristic  group  of  hills  called  '  Howgill  Fells  f  the 
other  a  narrowband  exposed  along  the  line  of  an  enormous 
dislocation  on  the  south  aide  of  the  mountains  of  Ghraygarth, 
Ingleborough,  and  Penvg^hent.  In  both  localities  slaty 
cleavage  di^uises  the  original  stratification  of  the  Silurian 
sediments.  Fine  blue  flags  are  dug  at  the  crooks  of  I/we, 
near  Sedbergh,  and  about  Horton  in  Ribblesdale,  and  at 
Ingleton  a  greener  rock  is  cleft  into  tolerable  slate.  It  is 
a  most  singular  geological  scene  which  is  presented  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ingleton  and  Horton,  for  then^  slaty  rocks  of 
extremely  various  qualities,  with  verticai  efeavage  and  in- 
clined beds,  are  covered  for  matnr  miles  by  a  nonzonial 
cap  of  mountain  limestone  500  feet  thick.  Orthocerata 
and  other  fossils  occur  in  the  dark  thin  flags  of  Itorton  in 
Ribblesdale. 

Disturbances  of  Strata, 

Such  is  the  series  of  Yorkshire  strata,  much  thicker, 
more  complete,  and  more  varied  than  belongs  to  any  other 
county  of  the  empire.  It  will  be  found  tlmt  three  cases 
of  general  unconformity  have  been  noted :  the  oldest  is 
between  the  Silurians  and  the  mountain  limestone ;  the 
next  between  the  coal  and  the  magnesian  series ;  the  last 
between  the  oolitic  series  and  the  chalk.  The  prevailing 
dip  of  the  strata  is  eastward ;  indeed,  except  in  the  western 
parts  of  Craven  and  in  the  line  of  great  faults,  this  general 
dip  is  veiT  little  modified.  In  the  district  of  Craven  several 
anticlinal  axes  of  limited  extent,  mostly  ranging  north-east, 
make  elliptical  elevations  about  Greenhaw  Hill,  Skipton, 
Lothersdale,  and  in  Bowland  Forest.  These  are  often  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  metallic  veins.  A  slight 
broad  anticlinal  axis  affects  the  oolitic  strata  beneath  the 
chalk. 

Some  of  the  dislocations,  which  occasion  great  vertical 
movement  of  the  strata,  are  very  striking.  Tlie  Gresit 
Craven  Fault,  which  ranges  nearly  east  and  west  from 
Wharfdale  to  near  Kirby  Lonsdale,  and  is  in  part  of  this 
course  double,  causes  a  downthrow  to  the  south  of  from 
1000  feet  to  more  than  1000  yards,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  grand  and  characteristic  change  of  physical  geography. 
North  of  this  line  the  country  rises  to  the  height  of  2400 
feet,  and  south  of  it  sinks  to  a  few  hundreds  of  feet.  Where 
this  fault  turns  to  the  north  from  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and 
receives  the  name  of  the  *  Penine  Fault,'  its  effects  are 
equally  extraordinary,  and  the  western  border  of  Yorkshire 
derives  its  pecular  bold  escarpment  from  Whamside  to 
Mickle  Fell  from  the  operation  of  this  fault. 

There  are  several  cunous  fkults  visible  in  the  oolitic  and 
lias  strata  of  the  coast  near  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  and 
the  coal-field  is  full  of  them.  The  magnesian  limestone  is 
dislocated  near  Robin  Hood's  Well  and  in  a  few  other 
places,     Tlmsc  and  many  other  fractures  of  the  earth's 


cnut  are  wholly  or  i  icqMllf 
masses  of  igneous  rock,  nd  devoid  i 
line  of  fissure.  Under  lii|[^boroufffa  bomwftM 
fekpathic  dyke  ia  seen  to  eoincide  with  thtlSHi 
and  a  very  large  and  lailnble  greeutaiM 
peided  by  a  dislocatxMu  of  strata,  traveaai  m  \ 
pertiof  tnia  oountyt  and  the  aontbeni  mrtoCByb 
near  Middleton  in  Teeedale  to  near  the  HiglilU 
of  Whifby.  Along  the  line  of  thii  grnt « MM 
argillaceous  strata  are  bleached,  and  the  tmkm 
rated.    It  is  reogn^lucally  related  to  the  Cii«| 

S»t  whin  sul,  as  it  has  been  eaUed«  wImI  tt. 
erable  spaee  on  the  Yorkshire  side  cf  tkiti 
causes  the  ^reat  waterfislls  of  Oaldron  SnoatHife 
Force.  This  mass  ie  in  places  200  feet  aaik^ 
24  feet  thick.  It  is  a  sort  of  « interposed  b^*«" 
formed  flrom  lava  poured  out  cm  the  sesrbed  I 
violence  and  rendinj^  of  the  strsfa.  Itisiaafnrd 
columnar,  and  vanes  in  ciystallimtioa.  "^ 
have  tieen  altered  by  its  heal  to  white  q 
the  sandstones  hardened,  end  the  shales  I 
so  as  to  yield  in  one  spot  garnets.  No  i 
tions  appear  to  mark  its  course,  anditsr 
richness  in  lead  of  the  mining  district  of  Tidi 
Alston  Moor  is  obscure.  Lead-veins  tnvmit 
mines  about  Hilton  and  Dufton  and  yield  M,Si 
stance  in  which  it  appears  to  differ  fromtitttHl 
Derbyshire,  whdch  is  also  interposed  in  the  boitfhl 

The  authorities  employed  in  coinpiling  Hn  ib 
the  geology  of  Yorkshire  are  chiefly  the  priii 
Professor  Phillips  {Oeology  of  rorAtAife,w)ki 
Geol.  TVansacttons,  1827 ;  Phii,  Magaanm  wk 
passim) ;  Pkofessor  Sedgwick  {Cambridge  FUL 
and  Dr.  Smith  (Geological  Map  of  the  Cbaa^fV 
Geology  qf  England  and  fFaiee,  by  ConyboR 
Phillips,  are  many  useful  notices. 

C7tmci#tf.— The  great  extent  of  the  county  of  1 
the  variety  of  surface,  occasion  considerable  M 
the  climate  in  various  districts.  Tuke,  in  loi 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  North  Kidiac  (tf  T 
miblished  in  the  year  1800,  observes  thaftbei 
the  coast  is,  fh>m  its  situation,  cold  and  bleak,  bi 
some  of  the  vales  near  it,  which  are  sfieMerMl 
westerly  winds  and  from  the  sea  air,  the  cHnistei 
to  favour  the  ripening  of  com.  The  Vale  of  C 
near  the  Tees,  is  very  cold,  beins:  open  to  the  « 
north  and  east,  and  to  the  cold  winds  from  tt 
mountains  on  the  west .  The  East  orn  Moorland^  1 
great  altitude,  have  a  climate  so  severe  ss  to  f 
almost  insuperable  bar  to  agricultural  improveai 
Tuke,  in  a  note  upon  his  description  of  the  chM 
district,  eives  the  following  particulars : — *  About 
August  the  clouds  begin  to  descend,  and  in  the  fon 
^gs,  almost  amounting  to  heavy  rains,  impinsreiai 
against  these  hills,  according  to  the  course  of  tbi 
an  elevation  of  about  70()  or  800  feet,  and  as  the 
rarefied  by  the  warmth  of  the  day,  either  asccndiJ 
summits,  or  remain  upon  them  at  an  elevatioa  i 
tion  to  their  rarefaction.  As  the  autumn  appros 
hang  in  a  morning  lower  on  the  hills,  and  leave  t 
mits  clear  occasionally  only,  and  then  but  for  ad 
and  from  that  period,  during  several  mohtlis,  thi 
is  enveloped  in  fog,  chilled  with  rain,  or  loci 
snow  from  about  an  elevation  of  GOO  feet,  vritl 
temiption.*  The  Howardian  Hills  j)artake,  the 
less  degree,  of  the  coldness  and  severity  of  tb 
Moorlands;  and  the  Wolds  of  the  East  Ridii^si 
to  cold  winds  from  the  sea,  though  their  diminld 
tion,  and  the  different  character  of  the  soil,  ■ 
so  much  more  favourable  to  cultivation,  that  it  i 
in  the  work  above  quoted,  that  the  ci*ops  ripei 
a  month  earlier  than  at  a  similar  level  on  the  3 
Ryedale  and  the  £ast  and  West  Marishes  be 
climate,  remarkably  favourable  to  the  perfcctili 
but  when  Tuke  wrote,  it  was,  owing  to  the  wn( 
age,  by  no  means  salubrious.  The  districts  bi 
Wolds  and  the  coast  are  liable  to  cold  winds  and 
the  sea  and  the  Humber.  In  the  Vale  of  York  tl 
is  generally  mild  and  temperate,  but  the  northi 
subject  to  cold  winds  from  the  adjacent  Moosli 
the  extensive  levels  in  the  southern  parts  oC  II 
though  comparatively  mild  in  consequenee  of  I 
tered  from  easterly  winds  by  the  Wokkk  •<%  w 
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meroua  riven  i  a  canals  immediately  communicating  with 
the  manufactuiiiig  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
in  addition  to  the  coal-mines,  stone-quarries,  and  various 
iron-works  situate  in  the  West  Riding,  as  will  undoubtedly 
rank  it  the  second  river  of  the  kingdom  in  importance  and 
utility ;  whilst  by  its  union  with  the  aestuary  of  the  Humber 
merchandize  is  exported  to  and  imported  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.' 

The  Swale  is  formed  principally  by  two  streams,  which, 
rising  respectively  near  two  hills  ciuled  the  Lady*s  Pillar 
and  Shunnor  Fell,  which  separate  its  sources  from  those  of 
the  Ure,  and  the  latter  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  2329 
feet,  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  high  ground  called  the  Water  Crag,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  2180  feet,  until,  the  first-mentioned  and  prin- 
cipal branch  having  turned  to  the  south,  after  flowing 
through  the  valley  called  Swale-dale,  they  unite  at  Muker. 
From  Muker  the  river  has  an  irregular  course  towards  the 
east  to  Richmond,  before  reaching  which  place  it  receives 
several  small  tributaries,  principally  from  the  north,  the 
most  important  being  the  stream  which  flows  along  Arkin- 
dale  and  Arkin^ulh-dale,  and  the  little  river  Marske. 
Below  Richmond  its  course  inclines  somewhat  to  the  south, 
and  it  receives,  together  with  several  minor  streams,  the 
river  Gilling  on  the  north  side.     On  reaching  Bowes  Hill, 
near  Northallerton,  it  inclines  suddenly  to  the  south-south- 
east, and  runs  parallel  to  a  ridge  of  hills  which  separates 
it  from  the  valley  of  the  Wiske ;  and  in  this  part  of  its 
course  it  receives  on  the  western  side  a  considerable 
stream,  which,  rising  near  Cogdon  Haugh,  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Swale,  flows  past 
Bedale,  and  conveys  the  drainage  from  several  other  streams 
into  the  Swale,  and  also  affords  facilities  for  navigation, 
which  it  was  proposed,  many  years  ago,  to  render  available 
by  improvements ;  but  tliough  an  act  was  obtained  for  the 
purpose,  the  intended  navigation  was  never  completed. 
J.ang(lale  styles  this  stream  Bedale-beck,  but  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Bedale  river.    A  few  miles  farther  south, 
in  the  latitude  of  Thirsk,  the  Swale  is  joined  by  the  Wiske, 
a  stream  which  rises  near  Osmotherley,  on  the  west  escarp- 
ment of  tl)e  Eastern  Moorlands,  and  alter  flowing  for  some 
distance  northward  towards  the  Tees,  tiu-ns  westward  past 
Great  Smeaton,  near  which  place  it  is  connected  with 
some  small  lakes,  and  then  turns  nearly  south  by  Danby 
Wiske,  and  near  Northallerton,  until,  having  passed  the 
southern  termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from 
the  Swale,  it  inclines  westward,  and  joins  that  river.    From 
tliis  point  the  course  of  the  Swale,  thoug^h  very  tortuous. 


The  wBole  course  of  this  rivear  it  in  the  Welti 
though  an  inferior  stream  to  the  Ure  end  thil 
tween  the  basins  of  which  it  nin%  it  ftiam  aM 
affluent  of  the  Ouse. 

The  Wharfe,  the  next  tributary  on  the  mmi 
river  Ouse,  and  which  is  considered  by  tome  (• 
the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the  isUnd*  riMi 
Western  Moorlands,  very  near  the  source  of  0 
but  at  what  precise  spot  it  is  difficult  to  detm 
face  of  conflicting  statements.  *  There  are,*  ^ 
writer  of  the  *  Physical  Geography  of  Great  Bntii 
•  occasionally  some  discrepancies  in  the  Mm 
the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  rise  in  thii 
regions ;  and  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  thecb 
that  they  have  all  several  sources  at  some  wai 
from  one  another,  giving  origin  to  snudl  Sbci 
unite  in  one  main  valley.'  '  u  is  therefoie  ia 
say  which  is  the  true  source  of  these  riven.  ^  * 
fact  a  great  nucleus  of  water-heads  lying  witfaii 
ten  or  twelve  miles  diameter,  in  which  we  in 
the  sources  of  the  Swale,  Eden,  the  eastern  afla 
Lune,  the  Ribble,  Wharfe,  and  Ure.'  The  mak 
the  Wharfe,  rising  about  three  miles  north  of ' 
gant  mountain  (according  to  Greenough's  Map]^ 
ward  through  Langster-dSe  or  Lanfl;8trath-dale  U 
very  near  Uie  border  of  the  North  Riding.  «bl 
nearly  due  south  along  Kettledide,  passin/iCetth 
whicn  place  it  receives  a  considerable  tnoutaiy, 
cipal  branch  of  which  rises  near  Pennigaut» 
along  littondale,  and  also  a  smaller  tributarr 
east  After  pursuing  the  same  direction  to  Gi 
the  river  becomes  very  tortuous,  but  inclines  gi 
the  south-east,  by  Barden  Tower  and  Bolton 
Ilkley,  near  Rommell's  Moor,  whence  it  tun 
Ottley  and  Harewood  to  Wetherby.  Along  this 
course  it  receives  several  little  streams,  but  its  oi 
of  any  importance  is  the  Washburn,  which  rises  i 
itone  Moor  and  flows  south-south-east  to  the  Wh 
below  Ottley.  From  Wetherby  the  Wharfe  ind 
to  the  south-east,  and  passing  byTadcaster,  u| 
place  it  is  navigable,  forms  the  south-western  b( 
the  Ainsty  to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse  at  Nun- 
a  httle  ablove  Cawood.  Wetherby  ma^  be  coui 
termination  of  the  high  land  in  tliis  direction,  t 
to  the  east  of  that  place  forming  part  of  the  gre 
the  vale  of  York.  The  course  of  the  Wharfe^ 
where  it  forms  the  boundary-line,  is  wholly  i 
We-*  Riding. 
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J  i  th<^  jtmdion  <jf  thi?  iwo 

Efn  iK-e  of  iBi  rnil*?i»  with  a 

flVft.  by  toiu"  locks,  making  n  total  nflvigabtc 
fiibmtt  ;1')  milt^i*  with  which  several  shc^rt  uon- 
ive  !  I'd  by  pnvsite  canals  and  ratlroad» 

to  ^,  -id  ecjIliiTks  in  th**  vicinity .     An 

a!  atU-mpt  hud  hi^en  nmdw  to  obtain  an  act  for 
lion  iw  rariy  as  KiiTj,  and  when  it  wtis  revived, 
Irj*  wami  *     i  waa  oJFeped  to  the  scheme 

of  thi  '  York,  who  dreaded  the  in- 

^ "   •    ■  iN^.   V  ,L  .t[iL"e,  of  which  somt*  exti^acU 
ley,  wasi  adduced  to  show  how  great  a 
Lt  -  a  Kuch  AH  jmpravcmen1»  owin^  to  th** 

tnuitj  vi  Ihi'  di-ihiuL  Under  an  act  pa^ed  in 
ivs  .'I  prut  or  the  ti vim,  fmm  Weeland  to  the  Ous^, 
and  a  da  k^lI  cnl  htu  bt*cn  made  fhitii 
y'  t(i  lli^  Onse  at  Belby>  adiiiance  of 
Miiic  reci-ntly,  nndur  an  at*t  oblained 
_  rietors  of  th«*  Aire  and  CaJder  Navij^atioo 
inal  from Fenyb ridge,  I hrongh  Knoilingley, 
{•arly  parallel  with  Uil*  rivrr,  bn!  more 
Br  Boutii  of  itv  by  Egboroujjjh  iind  Ili'clt,  to 
f  gX  C#oole ;  the  eastern  porti on  o(  thu  canaT»  from 
i  to  th^  Oufttf,  bein^  formed  parnllel  to  that  branch 
)dn,  or  Dttn,  \^!uch  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch 
ifil  lencrth  of  this  cut  is  about  18^  miles,  and 
vater  mark  at  Goole,2fl|  feet.  Goole  vma 
flee m en t  of  this  work  an  obscnre  hamlet 
^mH  a  few  house*? ;  but  in  con*«tjuence  of  the 
pn  on  he  canal,  and  of  the  place  luiving^  received, 
prii(jlc^t*  of  A  |K>p(»  il  ha^  risen  »o  rapidly  in 
ai»  to  contain^  m  IH41,  479  honsesj  am!  a 
[  of  'Xrit).  Tht*  canal  wiis  projt?eted  by  the  hit* 
hale,  but  executed  Isy  \fr  Geore:e  Leather,  My 
^j..  V.  ,»..... ,f.^  ^vhieh  hfive  been  effected  fram 
iiid  t.'utd  r  NfLvii^fttion  Company , 
,^u  I'tfudL^rcd  availabk  for  vesscii?  of 
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Canal  and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  'Hic  hnewan  ' 
atifveycd  by  Stoealunt  and  eonimeflced  tmder  the  poWrf* 
of  an  act  pas8<jd  in  i7^»  but  improved  and  evtendfd 
under  «nbaei|ncnt  Act*,  one  of  which,  passed  in  XHZX  em* 
poweied  thi*  proprietor*  to  form  a  branch  canal  to  Hah  fax, 
The  difficult ic».  attending  tht^  formation  of  thii  navigation, 
and  of  other  work.*!  in  the  valley  of  the  (.■iild<?r,  are  Ini'it-'amHl 
bv  the  nunaber  of  mills  established  upon  the  stlrcams,  tho 
rujhta  of  which  it  hai»  been  ncoeHHary  to  regarih  The«c 
difficulties,  in  the  ease  of  the  Ilalifajt  bmnch,  led  to  the 
supply  of  lh«*  can  ill  wdti  water  by  meani  of  a  diJt\  1170 
yards  long:,  from  the  bavin  of  the  catial  at  Salteihchhle  to 
a  pit  beyond  the  unpemio»t  bek,  whetice  it  i^  mJued  In 
the  tttnnmit  level  by  a  Hteam-cngivie.  In  thin  branch, 
thon^  only  L|  mile  m  length,  there  i»  a  Hue  of  liKi^  feet. 
Several  &hort  private  canab  and  railways  coummniojitc  J 
with  tfie  Calder  for  the  conveyance  of  mineml»t. 

The  Don  or  Dnn,  the  only  remaining  tnbutnry  of  Ihc 
Aire  w^hieh  require*  special  notice^  n^t^n  near  SaJter?>b rem L, 
upon  the  liigh  pountl  called  SneaWten  or  Snailwlen  Pike^ 
near  the  border  of  Che*ljire,  and  a  few  milen  we»t  by 
north  of  Penistone,  It  purBiieaan  ea«jtecly  courst^  to  the 
latter  placet  and  then  turns  south-eaiit  towardi  Sheffield, 
receiving  on  ita  way  the  Littk  Don*  which  nnes  very  n«ar 
the  same  point,  but  flow>i  in  a  straighter  direction  aSonjj 
Midhope-dale ;  the  Ewden  brnok,  a  aimikr  i*trt!am  mtlier 
farther  south,  descendin|:j  from  the  hipfh  laniin  on  tlie 
border  of  Derbyshire,  and  akiiling"  the  northern  i^Kcarp- 
Tiient  of  nrndfield  M^mr,  and  the  Loxley  rtver,  which 
deftcetuk  from  the  sou  til  ern  it  I  ope  of  llradtleld  Mkior^  and 
receive*  two  or  three  short  tnbutariesi,  the  principal  of 
which*  the  RivLding,  descendw  from  Lord  a  Scat,  near  the 
cotiintv  boundarv-  For  the  whole  of  thia  diManee*  and 
td^'o  tor  some  mile*  below  ShefliehL  ttitJ  Don  receive*  n*i 
feeder  from  the  uorth  or   noitii*€&i»tem  lid^i  which  b 
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aod  Clajtuu  in  the  Clay,  and  flows  westward  to  the  Don  at 
Barsley ;  and  the  Went,  which  originates  in  the  last  slope 
of  th^  ni^h  lands  on  the  west  of  the  Ouse  valley,  and  flowa 
by  Wentbridge  and  Kirk-Smeaton  to  the  Don  about  mid- 
way between  Thorne  and  its  junction  with  the  Aire,  re- 
ceiving some  minor  streams  in  its  way. 

The  navigation  of  the  Don  or  Dun  conunences  at 
Tinsle^',  south-west  of  Rotherham,  at  which  point  the 
river  is  ioincd  by  the  Sheffield  canal,  a  separate  under- 
*taking,  though  forming  part  of  the  same  extended  line  of 
communication ;  but  in  many  parts  below  that  point  a 
navigation  is  effected  by  artificial  cuts  to  avoid  bends  and 
difficulties  in  the  bed  of  th9  river.  The  first  act  for  this 
navigation  was  passed  in  1726,  and  there  have  since  been 
several  others,  of  which  that  of  182G  empowered  the  com- 
pany of  proprietors  to  make  very  extensive  improvements 
by  new  cuts  and  other  works.  The  portion  of  navigation 
from  Tinsley  to  Doncaster,  which  by  the  old  course  was 
21  miles  long,  is  thus  reduced  to  18  miles,  with  a  fall  of 
G7i  feet  by  eleven  locks.  From  Doocaster  to  Fishlake 
Ferry,  near  Thome,  the  navigation  is  continued  in  like 
way,  sometimes  in  the  old  course  of  the  river  and  some- 
times in  artificial  cuts,  and  the  distance  haa  been  reduced 
by  recent  improvements  from  12  to  about  10^  miles.  From 
Fishlake  Ferry  to  New  Bridge,  near  Snaith,  la  a  distance 
of  5^  miles,  and  iVom  this  point  the  antient  and  natural 
course  of  the  Don  was,  as  before  stated,  nearly  due  north 
to  the  Aire ;  but  the  navigation,  instead  of  proceeding 
along  it,  turns  eaat-south-east  to  the  Ouse  by  the  nearly 
straight  cut  called  the  Dutch  river,  the  length  of  which 
from  New  Bridge  to  Goole  is  5i  miles ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  divendon  the  old  channel  has  been  allowed  to  silt 
up.  The  channel  of  the  Dutch  river  formerly  consisted  of 
two  parallel  drains,  cut  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by 
Sir  Cornelius  Vermueden,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Hatfield  Chace,  and  his  suc- 
cessors levy  an  acreage  rent  upon  the  lands  so  benefited. 
In  1688,  during  a  great  flood,  the  sluices  at  Goole  were 
carried  away,  and  (he  tides,  which  consequently  obtained 
entrance  to  the  drains,  destroyed  the  intermediate  division, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  outward  banks,  and  converting 
the  channel  into  a  very  wide  canal,  which  at  high  vniter 
during  spring-tides  is  navigable  for  brigs  of  300  tons 
burthen.  The  bridges  over  this  channel  are  made  move- 
able, to  allow  the  passage  of  masted  vessels.  The  total 
length  of  the  improved  Dun  navigation  is  about  39  miles, 
with  a  total  rise  from  low-water  mark  in  the  Dutch  river 
of  d2i  feet,  effected  by  sixteen  locks.    Priestley  says  that 


from  which  point  ii  has  b«en  made  iia?igilh 
of  a  cut  of  about  two  miles,  to  aToid  a  eauii/ii 
for  a  distance  of  12)  miles,  with  a  ftll  of  i^ft 
to  the  level  of  the  Ouse  in  its  oidiiiarv  mtBtm 
lower  part  of  its  course  is  to  the  souOi,  vitk  i 
clination  westward,  and  after  passing;  thrani^ 
quarter  of  the  city  of  York,  it  falls  into  tke( 
south  side  of  the  castle.  The  objects  of  Htm 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wil  Ham  Jema^  i 
under  an  act  of  1783,  are  the  conveyance  { 
general  merchandize  into  the  interior  of  ttie  c 
of  York,  the  exportation  of  agricultural  pnidi 
drainage  of  the  low  grounds  in  the  immoU 
the  city. 

The  Derwent,  which  is  the  only  important 
scending  from  the  high  lands  on  the  easten 
county,  rises,  according  to  Priestley,  nearffa 
about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Scarbcxoog 
miles  south-west  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  in 
Moorlands.  From  this  point  it  runs  nearly] 
the  coast  in  a  southern  direction,  with  a  v 
course,  to  the  boundary  between  the  Neil 
Ridings,  in  the  vale  of  Pickering,  receiving  i 
taries  from  the  west,  from  Harwc^-dale,  Lra| 
dale,  and  TroutVdale,  and  passing,  a  fiBwn 
Scarborough,  between  the  dills  called  Bin 
Seamor  Beacon.  On  arriving  at  the  bona 
Riding,  the  Derwent  is  ioined  by  tlie  Hertford 
which  rises  very  near  the  coast  at  Filey  Poii 
along  the  boundary-line,  and  from  this  point 
Bridge,  about  eight  miles  east  by  north  of  Yo 
went  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Riding.  Fn 
tion  of  the  Hertford,  near  Granton,  the  river  n 
along  the  valley  which  separates  the  Easten 
from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  to  Yedingham  bi 
which  it  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  its  cou 
south-west,  and  at  length  nearly  due  sou 
Yedingham  or  Yeddingham,  and  about  five 
south  by  east  of  Pickering,  the  Derwent,  which 
received  none  but  very  trifling  streams,  is  | 
raented  by  the  waters  of  the  Rye,  which,  a 
Langdale,  rises  in  Snilesworth,  in  the  Eastern 
not  far  from  the  Black  Hambleton  mountauw 
in  its  course  to  the  south-east  by  Bilsdale,  Rrn 
Helmaley,  Butterwick,  and  Wycomb,  receive 
of  numerous  streams  descending  from  the  hi 
everv  direction,  from  the  Howardian  HilU  oi 
the  Hambleton  Hills  on  the  west,  and  the  £a 
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of  the  section  given  by  Priestley  of  the  inland  navigation 
between  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Goole,  and  Hull,  by  the 
river  Mersey,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  and  Rochdale 
Canals,  the  Calder  and  Hebble,  and  Aire  and  Calder  Navi- 
gations, and  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Humher,  a  distance  of 
158)  miles  by  that  route.  Commencing  along  the  tideway 
of  the  Mersey,  the  level  is  suddenly  raised  by  locks  at 
Runcorn  to  an  elevation  ol  about  90  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool.  The  next  material  rise  takes 
place  beyond  Manchester,  on  the  Rochdale  Canal,  which, 
m  a  distance  of  17  or  18  miles,  rises  to  the  summit  level 
near  Stansfield,  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet  above  low-water 
line  on  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  according  to  the  section, 
or,  according  to  Walker's  Map  of  the  Inland  Navigation  of 
Great  Britain,  which  with  Priestley's  work  was  published 
as  a  book  of  reference,  610}  feet  above  the  sea  at  low- 
water.  From  this  point,  which  is  about  60  miles  by  the 
navigation  from  Liverpool,  and  a  very  short  distance  west 
of  the  western  boundary  of  Yorkshire,  the  level  of  the 
canal  falls  very  suddenly  to  Todmorden,  and  after  enter- 
ing Yorkshire  continues  to  descend,  until,  at  the  junction 
with  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation,  about  73  miles 
from  Liverpool,  the  elevation  is  only  about  250  feet.  From 
this  point  the  descent,  though  far  less  rapid,  continues 
considerable  until  arriving  at  the  junction  of  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  and  Aire  and  Calder  Navigations  at  Wakefield, 
while  the  total  fall  in  the  remaining  distance  of  about  62 
miles  to  Hull  is  only  about  70  feet.  Other  lines  of  water- 
communication  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  German  Ocean 
are  formed  by  the  more  circuitous  route  of  the  Leeds  and 
liverpool  Canal,  together  with  the  Aire  and  Cidder  Naviga- 
tion, and  by  the  more  direct  cut  of  the  Ashton-under-Lyne 
and  Huddersfield  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  Cal- 
der and  Hebble  Navigation  through  Sir  John  Ramsden's 
canal.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  principal  canals 
of  Yorkshire  may  be  noticed  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  has  been  sufficiently 
noticed  under  the  rivers  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It 
forms  a  connection  between  the  Ouse  and  Humber  on 
the  south-east,  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  on  the 
north-west,  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation  on  the 
west,  the  Barnsley  Canal  on  the  douth,  and  numerous 
private  canals  and  railways  to  mines  and  quarries,  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds  and  Wakefield. 

The  Bamslcy  Canal  was  formed  under  an  act  of  the 
year  1793,  additional  capital  being  raised  by  the  company 
for  paying  off  their  debts  and  completing  their  worlw  by 
a  second  act  in  1808.  It  commences  in  the  Calder,  a  little 
below  Wakefield  Bridge  and  the  junction  of  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  Navigation,  and  proceeds  southward  for  about 
10  miles,  in  the  first  2J  miles  of  which  a  rise  of  1 17  feet 
is  effected  by  15  locks.  It  then  turns  westward,  and, 
after  crossing  the  river  Deame  by  a  stone  aqueduct  and 
forming  a  junction  with  the  Deame  and  Dove  Canal,  passes 
Barnsley  and  extends  to  Bamby  Basin,  in  the  townsliip  of 
Cawthome,  where  it  communicates  with  a  railway  irom 
the  Silkstone  collieries.  The  latter  part  of  its  course  has 
a  rise  of  40  feet  by  five  locks,  but  of  its  total  length  of 
ir)j  miles  1 1  miles  form  one  level.  This  canal  was  opened 
in  1709,  and  has  been  both  highly  profitable  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  useful  to  the  neighbourhood,  introducing  Silk- 
stone  coal  to  the  London  market,  and  aiding  the  cultivation 
of  tlie  moor-land  in  the  vicinity  of  Bamby  Basin. 

Beverley  Beck  is  a  short  canal  or  creek  connecting 
Beverley  with  the  river  Hull,  and  kept  in  a  fit  state  for 
naviiration  under  acts  passed  in  1726  and  1744. 

The  Bradfoixl  Canal,  formed  under  an  act  of  1771,  and 
completed  in  1774,  is  a  cut  of  about  three  miles  from  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  southward  to  the  town  of  Brad- 
ford, with  a  rise  of  8Gi  feet  by  ten  locks.  It  is  very  useful 
for  exporting  paving-stone,  coal,  and  iron  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  esta- 
blishment or  extension  of  several  iron-works,  some  of  which 
communicate  with  Bradford  by  private  railways.  Wool  is 
also  a  considerable  article  of  traffic,  in  consequence  of  the 
importance  of  the  stuff  manufactures  of  Bradford  and  its 
vicmity. 

The  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  consists  of  artificial  cuts,  is  noticed  under  the 
river  (Jakler.  11  connects  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navijera- 
tion  on  the  east,  with  Sir  John  Rams<len's  Canal,  the 
Koclulale  Oan^l.  and  by  its  branch,  with  the  town  of 
Ilalilkx  on  the  west.    It  was  projected  solely  for  tlie  pur- 


pose of  affordine  facilities  to  the 

west  of  Wakefield,  but  it  haa  become  toj  i 
as  a  link  in  the  navigation  by  the  RocUiSi  i 


dersfiekl  Canals.  For  mimv  yttn  a  eoMid 
of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  and  Mi 
brought  by  land-carriage  across  the  ceatnliilp 
tains  to  this  navigation  at  Sowerby  Bridge, Mi 


ing  of  the  canals  occasioned  a  vast  sccchmd  tft 
brought  very  large  profits  to  the  proprietontf  i 
tion. 

The  Chesterfield  Canal,  which  bekmgi  dk^ 
tinj^hamshire  and  Derbyshire  [NonucHun 
xvi.,  p.  338 ;  Derbyshire,  vol.  viii.,  p.  41S|^c 
southern  extremity  of  Yorkshire  betweea  flha 
the  village  of  Wales,  near  which  there  iiafaH 
yards  upon  the  summit  level  of  the  canaL 

The  Deame  and  Dove  Canal,  constnietcAli 
years  1793  and  1804,  commences  at  SwintOB,i|i 
which  forms  part  of  the  Dun  or  Don  navigiihi 
ceeds  north-west  to  the  aqueduct  for  eoii 
Barnsley  Canal  across  the  river  Deame  mvj 
distance  of  9^  miles,  with  a  rise  of  127  M,]^ 
locks.  It  has  a  branch  of  two  miles  to  Wonfan 
communicates  by  a  railway  with  extensive  ciB 
Stainbro'  Hall ;  and  there  is  also  a  brandi  ( 
miles,  belonging  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  to  the  I 
works.  The  chief  objects  of  this  undertakin| 
munication  with  the  minini^  district  about 
extremity,  and  the  exportation  of  the  mam 
Barnsley  through  the  nort  of  Hull. 

Tlie  Derwent  River  Navigation  is  sufficient!] 
the  account  of  the  river  in  a  previous  column. 
The  Driffield  Navigation  commences  in  th 
at  Aike  Beck  Mouth,  about  4^  miles  north  < 
and  half  a  mile  north  of  the  junction  of  the  1 
For  a  distance  of  5i  miles  northward  the  i 
chiefly  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and 
short  distance  up  Frodingham  Beck,  the  cbi 
the  Hull,  which  nas  a  short  private  cut  to  F 
but  a  little  north  of  the  junction  of  Frodingha 
the  Hull  the  canal  leaves  the  former,  and  pn 
artificial  cut  of  nearly  5^  miles,  partly  para 
Hull,  to  Driffield  on  the  north-west.  Ihii 
formed  under  an  act  of  17(i7,  is  used  for  the  ii 
coal  from  the  West  Riding,  timber  and  mere 
Hull,  and  the  exportation  of  wool  and  farm  p 
The  Dun  or  Don  River  Navigation  is  desci 
under  the  river  Don ;  so  likewise  is  the  Fos 
under  the  river  Foss. 

The  Hedon  Haven  Navigation,  from  th( 
Hedon,  in  the  promontory  of  Holderne-'s,  is 
importance  :  it  was  the  subject  of  an  ad  pa 
It  IS  a  natural  creek  or  stream  improved  lor  tJ 
navigation. 

Tlie  Huddersfield  Canal,  which  wps  forme 
passed  in  1794,  1800,  and  180G,  is  one  of  t 
pendous  works  of  the  kind,  consideiinir  its  lii 
ever  executed.  The  projectors  perceived  tb 
possible  to  form  a  canal  in  a  tolerably  direc 
tween  that  made  by  Sir  John  Ranisden  fro 
and  Hebble  Navigation  to  Huddersfield  and 
under-Line  Canal,  then  approaching  comple 
supply  the  most  direct  line  of  communication 
eastern  and  western  seas,  and  they  determine 
ing  the  present  line,  which  was  surveyed  \vf '. 
Brown ;  but  the  almost  unprecedented  diffit 
works  compelled  the  proprietors  twice  to  i 
capital  before  the  central  portion  was  comp 
a  part  of  the  canal  was  opened  in  171)8.  Thu 
is  fitted  for  small  cratt  seven  feet  wide,  and 
admitting  boats  of  twenty-four  tons  hurt  hen,  c 
the  south  of  the  town  of  Huddersfield,  andti 
west  direction  by  Slaithwaite,  beinjr  nearly  p 
of  the  branches  of  the  river  Colne,  a  tnb 
Calder,  which  it  crosses  by  aqueducts  in  ' 
Approaching  Marsden  in  the  same  directioi 
feet,  by  forty-two  locks,  and  thereby  attair 
level,  which  is  rather  more  than  Goti  feet  nl 
of  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  higher  than  any  i 
the  kinerdom.  This  level  it  maintains  for  aSbi 
miles,  of  which  a  distance  of  5451  yards,  or  m 
miles,  is  in  a  tunnel  under  the  mountain-ri 
called  Standedge.    As  there  is  no  towing-p 
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lUirli  !-in  hmni't  hv  mfrrtnnl  IrtTTnnr  in  nlimtt  I  in  f fir  nv.-r  Tlrrirrinf  j^r  F^ct  C*«ttfriir>i'V,  nnil  nW 


I  i*  74  mil 


MfH,  by  t'- 

i  nf  irntrr  trrirrr  H;  f.-cl.  and  f  hi;  height 

T^  *;-... 1-. 


;ill|^  |•^^^pi.rf 


I  r^rrnw  iiiHliimU  fttiil  Uiv  cx|)i.i»tatj(jn  oi" 

Hir  ru.  k*j  OuU  1i»  LfVfii,  ff>r1lt*i  van- 
II},  imd   ntbrr  pnulur.**,  wns 

li  tMM>metimi^eanetl1li(-  Leaven 

^H:»ti' CatmK  rorituntj  i>art  tif  the 
^iUt  lia*.  beer*  rWciilicd  iii  con* 
It*  rr.cr  Airt', 
unil  Ijvi.Tjiool  Canal,  whlob  i»  parlly  de- 
lirn*  [I  -       -:nl  xnl,  p.  2JM>J,  com- 

nmtb  Unm  of  Ihe  Airi*  tuid 

Til'  rhrr  .Aire,  and  tbt^n  rnlfrs  an  arhficVtil 

h    I'll  I r--;i  !/■■»,    :i    nojtIl-*vr-.tiM  n    roiir-.i'     fmntllvJ 

nf  f Imi  :  all  \U 

.    .       11^  il  rrct-'iv"-      -    -  iJ  CiwiaK 

ihi^  portiiiU  ol"  »t»  t'*jur?»t*  ui  Lkj  feel  7 
Ripley  it  prnceiMh  wf>twTird  t(i  Ni^w  Mill, 
'  Irn:  kin*  by  am  f  xten»tve  aij^jediitt*  after 
lig^hlvtimho'jil  ol  nwrtriAvt"  il  tHmtinnpH  a 
I  If II*  noiT  ■'■'■_■'].■  i"  ;  ■  .ink 
iBinicltv,  .   wf 

\q  t'rtlVftl  riv<'?  ■-.iitHn.Tiiv   Mv  u  >riM---.<ii   iiM;k>t 

ht  ot'  HH  If  <'t  S  in' hr-ji,  mid  thcrt^by  iitUiin!i  a 

Stctrton,  and  ttlor.r-  1o  SiUdtm  nnd 
i;s  II  *hort  bnittdu  cstlltd  tbt?  Thanrt 
itje*tiJiK^  whftrft  At  \hh  pi  act?  Ihc  Uni?!  of 
272i  ftcit  nl^gve  that  of  ihe  Airu  at  Leedj, 
nvfi  tht*  fanal  lunjt*  »outh*wetit»  croews  thu 
a  Isitsjo  aqn+nliict,  and  nina  stmlhward  across 
[>f>r»»  ttttainin^  al  the  siitnm  it -level  jit  Green- 
ivation  nf  4U  I'et'l  4  inches  nbfjvc  the  Aire 
abdut  5(H}  icet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
In  the  sum  mil- level  it  r^eeives  a  braneh  from 
rrie*i  t»t  Hainliill  Rock;  and  this  level  con- 
tht*  point  ^vhprt'  the  canal  enters  Lancashire 
n^m  ( Vilne.  The  lensjlh  from  Leeds  to  the 
jiberflcH  is  41  mik5.  This  g;reat  un* 
-\  ix  yerirs  in  progress,  and  wai  not  com- 
t  atlcw  venB^la  to  pass  kom  Lei^d^  to  livt^r- 

fcejprhtmi  Ct^nal  m  tmpnrtnnt  both  ht  the 
Bigati<5n  nnd  thti  dminagt!  tif  tht^  loiv  lt;velR 
t  it  in  eondudedp  It  eommrnce«  at  *t  point 
livcf  Head,  near  Market  Weighlnn,  in  the 

'  .       n  nr:irly  Hfrai^ht  cotiTBe  to  the 

by  a  sen- lock  very  nc^ar  the  con* 

,,i.  i  Trent,  r^-^ir, -i-  ♦nrr^nr'T^  Walling 

20.1  KK>  sir M  I'lxirted 

iiifi  the  on  ^  ttained, 

i  ^ncultural  stnd  other  prfHiuct\  eM^eei- 

I      uJ  dnrable  kind  of  briek,  ealleti  tlie 

>rick.    It  WBJ  made  under  an  act  of  i|7i, 

porfh, 

ftlver  N5vvfi^ati(jn  h  de«cnbed  araong  the 
rimi*  pnirr. 

Pf  1  uan  rormed  wmhr  %t\  Jiel  of  the 

t  umei'  nf  eortl  and   lirwe  ttv,  and 

frcwiiii.  it^niu  the  nCiiThboitrhuod  of  rock- 
Ea*t  Hid  if*;?,  near  the*  Woidi,  It  comnM  ne«;i 
No.  J7C5. 


rTTrrrnMier, 

ltK! 

en 

iU 

/  ■       ■•   ^.^     •    •;  ^     .    .  -.^     ,.   ■  , .  .^_      ,,,^  .   .  .^icn 

iMnnU  in  Un-  county.    Thr  ni-t  tiir  itu  ibfimtiion  wiit  ol^ 
lalned  in  !7TJ. 

Tl'     '  It  ji  wtiorl  enl  pamlltd  with  (he  riv«*r 

1 '  I  e ,  K I  po  n  v\  I U I  I S]  ^'  till  V  i  I*?!  Li  li;  |iart  (A  ihiit 

'    RnehdAle   Cana!   euenmenutHi  in  the  CTaliliir  uml 


if  Bttllic  priwlu*:**  i«ito 
^  u!^  Lnncftslua^  t«  Iliin 

riurctin^  fSellry,  on  Ww 
]]e*i"y.     h  u  aJ  hided  to 


•■  uwmly.     i        ■      _il  t» 
m*ulc  ol  ».  .'I!  1u  icc<"ivi'  ve*»uU  caimUit:  m  nwn*' 

Ctttmij'  *hi  nf  tJjv  Hnmber  jind  Uhi  Mei^^i^j.  »o 

that  pood;*  ta;iv  t**s   liaobnuttir'd  by  it  fimn  l4veq»iM'>i  to 
Hull  wiHivmt  ibiiui^v  '^r  \t**««4,  a  eif^.nMn>.taMet:  of  i;n*iii 
ill    •  ■  ■"        ,;    111    Ihv    : 
t.  .^and  €f  II  ■ 

f-ui  -iiipmrTd  In  ■■    ■' 

TheSeEby  C:' 
Onac,  with  the  /..ii    ...   V^i... 

in  the  aecomil  previaiwly  given  of  I  lie  navijfatiiHi  id'  the 
Airr* 

T\\fi  Sbfilicld  C^nnl,  nmihr  mnh-r  ati  act  of  1?*15,  ctitn- 
nient*e»  iti  u  eiit  ctimmunienMnif  with  Ihc  rivivrDon  w  Dnii 
Hi  Tin^-U-y,  and  purines  a  eminse  of  a  little  in  ore  than  four 
tnile^fc  nearly  paraUtd  with  the  Don,  to  Shrflicid,  r,fo>^*iag 
by  an  Aauedttet  over  the  road  from  \\'ork«op  to  Att«tr- 
ebrte,  it  rinen  ralher  moru  tlmn  7t»  (eet,  by  efcvrn  luek*, 
'n^b  r  ,  by  a  rriihttiy  prifvloiiidy  formed, 

with  r  h  iit  Umndjfvvorth. 

Tilt  iniNiM  1^.1  lit  .iu-i  i^..kin*y  ('anal,  formed  under  «c{«  of 
tht'  ycArn  17ikl»  ITIIW,  and  lM(lt>,  LOinnu'nceB  in  the  liivcr 
Don  Navi^tion,  near  Strtint'orth,  luid  piocc*'d«.  e»4lwartl 
hy  Thome  into  Lmculn>htn\  whrrv  it  ]oin»i  the  Trent  at 
keadby,  crossing  the  eunnly  boundary  near  Crowie,  It* 
tolftl  len^h  k  15  mile*,  of  uhieh  about  half  \a  in  York- 
shire, and  passing  throu|:fb  a  very  flat  conntry,  it  has  no 
lock%  except  at  iIm  juudion  with  the  Trent.  By  avoiding 
the  fchoals  in  the  lower  pad  of  the  Don^  thin  canal  airond» 
a  buperior  line  of  eommumCaliou  with  llull  and  the  East 
Riding,  as  wei]  as  with  Lincolnshirt-stotlnit  by  tht*  Don  and 
the  Oustv 

Th<?  Thanet  Canal  h  a  short  branch  from  the  T^rtU  and 
LiverpooJ  Canal  to  Unu^Btoue-qusirrit't*  near  Skipton,  Ibrnicd 
by  the  Karl  of  Tlismet,  under  an  act  of  1773. 

Tlu3  Kiver  Ur^  Navigation  is  noticed  und<ar  the  river 
itself,  md  &  part  of  it  also  irndf*  the  title  of  the  Ripon 
CanaL 

liitadt  and  Bailu^^s^^-ytM^tiW,  in  his;  *  KuraJ  Economy 
of  Yofk*l>ire*  rvoL  i,,  p.  IS*),  ^e,),  mentions*  the  \try  baU 
enndition  of  the  road*  of  York«UjT€  within  hii«  memory* 
owing  lo  improper  mo*!**  ot  rortd-makint^  and  repair;  but 
he  intimatcK*  that  i  ■      '      '"  v< orients   fmd  beea 

eftt'cti'd  before  he  V.  r  VtHH\  nnd  men* 

tionw,  aniotij;  othef-w,  \\\r  mi^h  imui  Wnk  to  Doncajiti-r  au  a 
Invourablf*  *ppcimcrt.  A  lew  yvwrk  lalrr^  in  th«  'General 
View  of  the  Acrienltnre  ot  the  Went  Kidim,^  of  Yoikshire/ 
drawn  up  hy  Moisrs.  Ttennie,  BrowTi,  and  Sldrrefl*  {jyjf. 
3t]'3f*),  it  was  !st»ted  that  the  didnct  contained  a.  great 
ntimber  of  very  (jood  road»,.  and  al*io  nniny  that  were  in- 
different, ebi<*lly  from  the  doflcieney  of  jiood  *f^toue  for 
fomiinj^  tlie  (surface,  eHpeeially  near  the  mtiuidHetmin^ 
town*;  a  cireumMauce  wnieh  eaJJed  forth  the  in^'enuity  of 
the  Burveyori*  in  the  application  of  ctilcuicd  frecjilonc  and 
brick  in  lien  of  liurder  umtenaN*  ihvm^*  to  tb^  frinblc 
mitnreof  thcstemittenati  and  the  prf*nt  nnmberof  waj^sronjt 
tmvf  ibnK  iroTU  town  to  town,  some  <yf  tJu*  mo»t  important 
roadR  were  in  a  very  bj*d  istate;  bnt  the  e^teitKifinot  nrtter- 
commmui^Ation  ha»  both  rcdue«'d  the  bt^wvy  tjafH*?  Qtvtii% 


Li* 

1^1 


to  the  article  Road,  vol.  xx.,  p.  37. 

The  groat  north  road  from  I^ondon  to  Edinburgh,  by 
Coldstream  or  Berwick,  enters  Yorkshire  from  Notting- 
hamshire at  Bawtry,  and  proceeds  in  a  tolerably  direct 
course  to  the  north,  inclinmg  a  little  westward,  by  Don- 
caster,  Ferrybridge,  Wetherby,  Boroughbridf;:e,  and  North- 
allerton, to  the  border  of  iJurham,  near  Darlington.  A 
branch  leadiui^  also  to  Edinburgh,  by  Carlisle,  leaves  this 
line  at  Borouc:l»biidjje,  proceeds  nearly  parallel  with  it  by 
Leeming  and  Catteruk,  and  aPtenvards  turns  westwards  by 
Greta  Bridge,  and  entei*s  Westmoreland  near  Brough; 
while  another  route  from  London  to  Edinburgh  leaves  the 
"first-mentioned  road  at  Ferrj'biidge,  proceeds  north  to 
Sherburn  and  Tadcaster,  and  then  inclines  north-west  to 
York,  from  which  city  it  proceeds  north-north-west  by 
Easingwould  and  Thirsk,  and  rejoins  the  direct  road  a  little 
south  of  Northallerton.  A  branch  extends  from  the  great 
north  road  at  Bawtry  to  Market  Weighton,  by  Thome  and 
Howden,  from  which,  north  of  Tliorne,  is  another  branch 
by  Snaith  to  Selby  and  Cawood.  The  road  to  Whitby 
branches  oft*  at  York,  and  runs  pretty  direct  nOrth-north- 
east  through  New  Mai  ton  and  Pickering ;  and  from  tlio 
latter  town  is  a  branch  to  Scarborough.  Another  branch 
fi'om  the  great  north  road  enters  Durham  at  Yarm,  near 
Stockton  :  and  there  are  numerous  other  connections  \vith 
towns  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  The  road  from  London 
to  Hull  and  Scarborough,  through  Lincolnshire,  enters  the 
county  by  a  ferry  across  the  Humber  near  Barton,  to  the 
wcht  of  llull,  and  proceeds  northward  through  Beverley 
and  Driffield,  with  collateral  branches  to  Bridlington  and 
New  Malton.  The  road  from  London  to  Leeds  and  Ripon 
enters  Yorkshire  from  Chesterfield  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Sheffield,  and  passes  through  that  town,  Barnsley,  Wake- 
field, Leeds,  Harrogate,  and  Ripley,  to  Ripon,  in  a  course 
nearly  due  nortli,  and  beyond  the  latter  place  it  inclines 
north-east,  and  crosses  the  great  north  road  to  Thirsk. 
Skii)ton  is  approached  by  a  road  which  extends  from  Man- 
chester to  Clitheroe,  and  then  enters  Yorkshire  with  a  north- 
ea^tern  couive,  and  also  by  a  road  from  London,  through 
Bedford  and  Nottingham,  which  enters  the  county  near 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Derbyshire,  and  passing  by  Rothcr- 
hain,  Barnsley,  HuddersfieldJ  Halifax,  Skipton,  and  Settle, 
tro«;<os  the  northern  extremity  of  Lancashire,  and  enters 
AW'stmureland  by  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  whence  it  is  continued 
to  Kcmlal.  A  branch  from  Leeds  passes  through  Ottley  to 
this  roa(l  at  Skipton ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  country,  abundant  lines  of  road  have  been 
formed  in  every  direction  between  the  several  towns  of  the 


and  across^the  Stocktoh  and  Darlington  Kailwi 
are  in  progress  to  continue  the  raimaV  eomiM 
far  as  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  an4  a  rorther  id 
this  route  to  Edinburgh  is  contemplated.  The! 
the  Ouse  a  f&vv'  niiles  above  Y'ork,  and  t»  1 
crossing  that  river  And  the  Tees,  with  theit^ 
proaches,  are  among  the  most  extensive  engioei 
of  the  line,  which,  from  York  to  DarIin^ori,ti 
than  45  miles  long,  of  which  length  upwanbi 
are  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  opened  for  traflifc  { 
year  1841. 

Tlie  Ileckbridge  and  Wentbiidge  Railway  i 
about  7 J  miles,  forhiied  under  an  act  of  fM 
Commencing  at  Hcckbndge  in  the  parish  ol'Sn 
it  communitates  With  a  basin  connected  with 
tingley  and  Goole  Canal.  It  pursues  an  irreg 
western  course  to  Wentbridge  in  the  paiii 
smeaton,  and  it  was  formed  principally  for  the 
conveying  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Went 
Smeaton  to  London  and  other  distant  markets. 

The  Hull  an4  Selby  Railway,  formed  in 
pa^ed  in  183G,  is  said  to  be,  considering  its 
dtraightest  and  most  level  line  in  England.  I 
for  the  most  part  parallel  with  the  Humber  an 
It  commences  at  the  Humber  Docks,  on  the  i 
the  town,  is  supported  for  about  a  mile  upon 
ment  on  the  foreshore  of  the  river,  and  punac 
course  with  a  very  slight  inclination  northm 
north  of  Howden  to  Selby,  where  it  cros^ses  thi 
bridge  which  opens  for  the  passage  of  vessek 
the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway.  It  crosses  on  i 
Market  Weighton  Canal  and  the  river  Derwert 
by  a  remarkable  iron  bridge  near  Wressle.  T 
opened  in  1840. 

Xlie  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway,  formed  und« 
the  year  1830  and  opened  in  1834,  continues  thi 
cation  westwaixl  from  the  last  mentioned  line,  i 
part  in  the  same  btraight  line,  by  Sherbun 
Lane,  Leeds,  a  distance  irom  the  Ouse  of  neari 
A  little  eastward  of  the  town  of  Leeds  the  rail 
an  elevated  ridge  by  a  tunnel  of  about  800  y 
line  is  leased  to  the  York  and  North  Midia 
Company. 

Tlie  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  the  aci 
was  obtained  in  1S36,  was  commenced  late  ii 
opened  throughout  in  1841.  Following  the  s 
as  the  Rochdale  Canal,  this  line  enters  Y« 
Todmorden,   and  pursues  a  very  circuitous  a 
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Bhi^iBt'ttl  jn  m  TiortU-^iislt'rly  ilirfcUon  to 
id    Rothi^rli&in.    eommunicattnfj    wti:       V 

RjiihT Ry,  sitid,  by  a  bnmtht  with  ihf 
w,    lliH  iiin?,  wliitli  wa»  opviied  jn  i-^o^y. 
^et  Jong,  aijd  Hic  Gniasbo rough  bmncJi  is 

I  mid  Uurlmirttm  Huilw;ty  belonjt^  chit'fl) 
,i"  Duihiiiu  nil  ,.'n  ^  vt.  voL  it.,  p,  -^(K)],  hut, 
vmcd  a  timncli  «r  ex- 
iVf^  by  it  su"4pc'u*ii>r»^ 
liHvini^  bieti   kniiid    too  wtnlc,    ha*   bc^n 
rmn  beiicnth,  and  procecdmg  t* ant  ward  ttj 
t*  it7mt\mr}'  of  the  T*m*»  in  thu  fownKhip  of 
cif  TtK^vtf  11)^1  htwpe,    whrre    H   hiK   bi'ii>  the 
'   .-^  a  port  (-■i'        -    '      '  '  '^\    and 

rl,   a  htti  The 
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ivity  nlori 
in  mut      From 
-nL**J  lor  iiboill  6 
^  ii\.-\  ^.i  '  i K-.li  n V in-  *t  c rrwy^f'H  b 

hl-r-.,'  Ai^..^  ,  .  ,:r*  fmni  Whitbtt  M- 
JwajtJ  throtJ^:]i  n.  ihud  funnel  ijito  the  ro- 
^  Gcallilaiidi  liOtr  wiiich  il  paji»e«  along 
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jin-l-i''     ruiiMMri  ;u  I  ir    -.  ri  ri  JJ  J  i  ii  ,     ■•  ''U, 

and  tticre  iiri'  ytlirr^  in  tlie  i  d; 

but,  nrr'^'-'li""  'n  Ih**  work  jmt  ^,..-:- ..;...  uK 

dpal  ;.  ur  1  hi*  put  of  th€  arfiidc,  tl,  kl^ 

ot  Y(k:  .   !,    luit  aclimliy  detdinirii?,  are  _  hut 

littJt'  prugn-sv  Tlifir  *ot«l  pmducf  m  IH3(J  w«m  f^iimated 
«t  about  2S,lMjli  tons.  For  (i  tVuthrr  rmtitre  of  th«^NO  im^c 
llottiiiiuiAJB,  vol.  %%.,  p.  lf^'»*  HJtd  HitAoi^fjiip,  vol.  \\# 
jj,  31R,  Tlio  liiMnMfHduiPi*  of  hnnhvaif  tvnd  eiifh'iy  nt 
ShcRieTd^  and  in  the  diatriet  mtrronmhn^  that  lawtu  iire 
vrrv  fxtetisivc*,  and  ia  %imit  departiTii'tilH  t*%v*'\  th*>i*i»  of 
F.  '   ,      '    ni.     TriailV  ■  :     '   '    '■  '   "'    "    ''    '      ' 

r.  u  mid  it   • 


pp. 


imiyjm.     7hr  irr*   of 

iui 

■  ■,.,:■..  "    .  ■■■^'  '  /     ":r/^^ 

and  ieiid,  are  iniint  exi^n!»iv*'ly  lnuntl  in  tit*?   West   Ruittlg. 
A 1   A V  t  r  i"  r  r  h]  0  y ,   u  f  h>uI   hxw  'mil  ca  c  a*t    of    Eol  h  (trfa  (un . 
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of  Ihe  maiiufacluiingproipoiity  of  the  distiict,  is  found  r 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Ueds,  ShelBeld.  Bradford,  and 
Wakefield.    Alum-woika  have  been  carried    on  in  the 
county,  Urst  at  Guisborough,  and  more  recently  at  Whitby, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  manufacturing  district  of  the  West  Hiding  extends 
from  north  to  south  about  40  miles,  lias  a  mean  width  of 
about  20  miles,  and  includes  an  aiea  of  about  800  square 
miles,  comprising  tlie  hai-dware  as  well  as  the  clothing 
district.  The  clotliing  district  commences  below  the  part 
of  the  county  which  bears  the  name  of  Craven,  and  ex- 
tends over  the  tract  which  comprises  the  towns  of  Leedis 
Bradfonl,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Wakefield.  In  the 
several  ailicles  on  those  towns  will  be  found  particulars  of 
the  respective  branches  of  which  they  may  be  considered 
the  centres,  and  especially  under  Lseds,  Bradford,  and 
Halifax,  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures are  treated  at  length.  •  Cloth  is,'  observes  Mr. 
M^CuUoch,  *  tlie  chief  article  manufactured  in  this  district, 
the  greater  part  being  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds,  Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  and  Saddleworth.'  •  Leeds, 
in  particular,'  he  proceeds,  *  is  the  grand  mart  for  coloured 
and  white  broadclotlis.  The  former^  which  are  usually 
called  mixed  cloths,  are  made  wholly  of  df  ed  wool.  The 
mixed-cloth  manufacturers  reside  partly  in  the  villages 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Leeds,  but  chiefly  at  Morley, 
Gildersome,  Adwalton,  Driglington,  Pudaey,  Parsley, 
Calverley,  Ecclesliill,  Idle,  Baildon,  Yeadon,  Guiseley, 
Rawden,  and  Horsforth,  in  or  bordering  upon  the  vale  of 
the  Aire,  principally  to  the  west  of  Leeds ;  and  at  Batley, 
Dewsbury,  Ossiet,  Horbury,  and  Kirkburton,  west  of  Wake- 
field, in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Calder.  Very  few  mixed- 
cloth  manufacturers  are  to  be  found  to  the  east  and  north 
of  Leech,  and  there  are  but  few  in  the  town  itself.'  *  White 
cloth,'  according  to  the  same  authority,  *  is  principally 
manufactured  at  Alverthorpe,  Osset,  Kirkheaton,  Dews- 
bury,  Batley,  Birstal,  Hopton,  Mirfield,  Eccleshill,  Cleck- 
heaton.  Bowling,  and  Shiplejr,  a  tract  of  country  forming 
an  oblique  belt  across  the  hills  that  separate  the  vale  of 
the  Calder  from  the  vale  of  the  Aire,  beginning  about  a 
mile  west  of  Wakefield,  leaving  Huddersfield  and  Brad- 
ford a  little  to  the  left,  terminatinff  at  Siiipley  on  the  Aire, 
and  not  coming  within  less  than  six  miles  of  Leeds  on  the 
right.'  lliough  generally  distinct  from  each  other,  the 
districts  of  the  mixed  and  white  cloth  occasionally,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  description,  run  into  each  other, 
especially  upon  their  southern  and  south-western  ex- 
tremities. Flannels  and  baizes  are  the  principal  articles 
made  about  Halifax,  and  the  chief  district  for  blankets 
and  flushing  lies  between  Leeds  and  Huddersfield.  Wor- 
sted-spinning is  largely  practised  at  Bradford,  where  also, 
as  well  as  at  Halifax  and  Leeds,  stufls  are  manufactured. 
In  and  near  Huddensfield  aie  made  narrow  cloths;  and 
Saddleworth  produces  kerseymeres  and  broadclotlis  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  the  west  of  England.  Wakefield  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  wool-market  and  the  skill  of  its 
cloth-dyers.  Near  Batley  and  Dewsbury  are  establish- 
ments called  ihodiiy-millsy  for  manufacturing  yam  from 
woollen  rags  and  refuse  goods,  of  which  considerable 
quantities  are  imported.  A  little  new  wool  is  usually 
added,  and  the  yarn  is  made  into  a  coai*se  kind  of  cloth 
which  is  iisi'd  for  padding  and  siniilar  purposes.  From  the 
nature  of  its  manufactures,  consisting  of  baizes,  flannels, 
kerseys,  and  bioadcloths,  Rochdale  may,  though  situated 
in  I^ncahhire,  be  considered  to  belong  to  tlie  woollen 
district  of  Yorkshire. 

Tliough  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  exactly, 
M'Culloch  conceives  that  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Yorkshire  form  fully  three-fourths  of  those  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  From  the  Returns  of  the  Factory  Inspectors 
it  appears  that  there  were,  in  1K34,  1102  woollen  factories 
at  work  in  the  whole  of  England,  employing  (>5,4G1 
persons,  while  those  in  the  West  Riding  alone  amounted 
to  (jOl,  giving  employment  to  40,8(X)  individuals.  Full 
accounts  of  the  great  cloth-halls  are  given  under  the  towns 
to  which  tliey  belong,  where  will  be  found  details  as  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  business.  Much  cloth  is  how- 
ever produced  and  sold  without  passing  through  the  halls. 
For  a  long  period,  until  the  year  1818,  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  in  force,  under  the  name  of  Stamping 
Acts,  for  the  purj^ose  of  preventing  fraud  m  the  measure- 
ment of  cloth,  and  from  the  jrear  1726  to  1813  annual 
reiwrm  were  made  of  the  qiiaatity  of  cloth  milled  at  the 
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several  fulling-milU  of  the  Weit  Ridinff.  In  tl 
theso  years  the  number  of  pieoea  of  bruiid-ck4b 
to  2a,U7l,  and  it  increased  prettv  steadUy  to  SOBJ 
in  the  latter  year,  containing  IhTOZflBI 
the  first  year  for  ^hich  Xm  return  ei 
cloths,  the  number  of  pieces  of  that  kind 
in  1813  it  had  increased  to  142JB6X  the 
amounted  to  5,515,756  yanU.  Since  tbe^ 
period  embraced  by  these  returns,  the  meanf 
continued  to  increase,  with  even  greater  lapid 
be  ascertained  from  the  increase  in  the  number 
and  in  the  imports  of  foreign  wool. 

Formerly  the  greater  proportion  of  the  woe 
produced  in  Yorkshire  consisted  of  the  coan 
cloth ;  but  the  manufacture  has  been  so  great), 
that  Yorkshire  cloths  are  no  longer  looked  i 
ferior  to  those  of  other  districts,  while  the  flo 
of  cloth  made  in  the  West  Riding  are  exceb 
branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture  is  at  thep 
(1843)  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  in  some  bn 
difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  hani 
tensive  are  the  operations  of  some  of  the  prind 
manufkcturers,  tnat  one  house  alone,  at  Ha 
employment  to  between  5000  and  tJOOO  indi 
whom  nearly  one-half  are  engaged  in  the  Taiio 
belonging  to  the  firm,  while  others  perform  th 
their  own  premises  in  tlie  neighbouiing  towns  a 
Tlie  extent  and  prosperity  of  the  manulaeti 
West  Riding,  by  opening  markets  for  produce 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of  tl 

Agriculture. — This  is  one  of  the  most  impo 
ties  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  ;  Init  fnx 
extent  and  the  variety  of  soils  and  difi^ercnoe 
which  are  found  there,  it  is  absolutely  necesssi} 
its  subdivisions  or  Ridings  separately,  and  eon 
as  if  thej^  were  separate  counties.  We  shall  begi 
North  lading,  which  extends  southward  from  tl 
of  the  county  of  Durham  which  lies  to  the  ii 
along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  or  German  Oc 
river  Hartford,  which  forms  its  southern  boundsq 
Stamford-bridge,  where  the  road  to  York  is  its 
till  it  meets  Hie  Ouse :  it  then  has  tlie  Ainsty  d 
the  south-west,  and  the  West  Riding  and  Westnc 
the  west.  The  length  of  the  Riding  from  cast  to  i 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  47  miles :  it  cootii 
1,300,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-third  areuoci 
or  at  least  were  so  at  the  Agricultural  Survey 
Some  part  of  this  has  no  doubt  been  brought  intii 
tion  and  some  planted,  but  there  are  still  exteoai 
and  mountains,  which  ai-c  scarcely  capable  of  n 
provement. 

ITie  soil  on  the  coast  is  mostly  a  brownijAd 
loam  incumbent  on  a  clay  or  on  freestone;  t»l 
valleys  west  of  Whitby  tne  soil  is  a  rich  deep  kw 
soil  of  Cleveland  is  mostly  a  fertile  clay  or  fine  i 
as  betwixt  Marske  and  Woi^K  and  about  Laviii| 
Ciawthorn.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kildale  tl 
good  deal  of  deep  rich  louni.  The  surface  is  di 
with  hills,  and  there  are  very  few  level  fields.  ! 
Tees  in  the  valley  of  York  there  is  generally »; 
velly  loam.  On  the  wliole  it  mav  be  assertetltb 
the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  hills  the  soilisfei 
mostly  fit  to  bc&T  good  crops  with  proper  maoi 
The  extensive  tract  of  high  liills  called  tne  Eaitfl 
lands,  which  occupy  a  space  of  about  30  miles  I 
penetrated  by  many  cultivated  valleys  more  or  la 
The  hills  are  covered  with  ling  where  the  freeih 
not  crop  out  and  present  a  bare  rocky  top.  Ibt 
moorlands  have  not  the  same  dreary  aspect,  iMittic 
with  green  pastures ;  and  even  where  it  is  bio| 
ling  there  are  sweet  grasses  interspersed  withit,* 
cattle  and  sheep  soon  find  out.  Tlie  farmhou0 
generally  so  conveniently  situated  for  the  oocflf 
the  land  as  they  might  be,  but  are  oAen  crosoc 
lages  at  a  distance  from  the  fields.  Where  ne«  b 
have  been  erected  on  the  inclosures  of  coniiMi 
they  are  better  situated,  and  save  the  farmer  nnv) 
expense  in  the  carrying  home  of  his  crops  uA 
manure  to  his  fields.  Lai'ge  haybams  were  ones 
essential,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  wttH 
now  tliat  the  hay  is  mostly  stacked  in  the  mcsdon 
are  no  longer  necessary;  and  where  theyrenaiil 
cause  a  useless  expense  in  repairs.    Wnen  a  tia 
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t   i  f    '  ■  ^  M  a  :i  1  (■  K  ^  '^  !,|  )ill  1  i>*>t   FCC  I  ir  5i|j|>  \  t 

)r  '  till  tht!  sisiiiiL*  ipctt.     Tlic  exact 

piA  i>  ii>...  T,  of  liiid  down  10  Htitiit'  leaii's  wliith 
xht  any  iinpi'*>vvini  lit,  iinii  tokf*  from  tht* 
Mv,^.  •;!  uiLitcmtnl  to  tulUvalt*  in  tht*  bcitt 

s  f  I  lilt  Ihi^  ft  ^'e  lit  orHiuve^'OT  who  Id* 
li'd  the  He  pin X  uitrti  of  (coc)d  farm* 
undA  witi  uf  tt  very  t^oiMtncjrj  auyiiiif^  when  n 
i!d,  thrtt  it  wa^  not  Iiih  fauU,  for  hi*  farmed 
dl  sui  it  \vmj  posidhU';  by  whicli  wa«  meant 
(id  some  old  e^ilubh^lRHl  roLjtiiH'  Without  di*- 
atrnini^d  'm  the  end* 

lfui*ps  IhiTc  ist  n  i'0V4*riajjt  llmt  dJ  the  *lun^, 
mure  pruUuced  in  the  nie»«iiftj|f<?i*  *haJl  Ih» 
fkivittrrs  and  mftxdnw  grmind§;  Uian  i%hsch 
e  A  iBs^re  absui  J  clau^^.  Lime  Lt  almosit  in- 
rd  1y  W  put  on  tht>  land  in  %  eertiun  pra- 
,er  Uie  lima  rcquiif  &  it  or  noL 
IS  are  ustd  in  ttun  part  uf  Yurk^^lure^  O'^vint*' 
!rt  Hlls;  *iid  MUgle-boi'se  carts  arc  lountl 
nvenif  nt  and  i^conomicuJ,  eJt{ieciAliy  wii«i« 
jsffons^  und  ttctivt*, 

1  wer*j   very  early  introt!uc*id   frnm 

. .  acin^iily  ii  fajin  of  mjy  extent  wkicli 

nlh  Ih^m  mmL*bint?B  the  labonferft  nmlertake 

oI«mn  0£itB  at  (i^/.  the  qunrler,  nnd  wbtint  v\ 

*  .unplied  I  hem.    The  grt'^it  H4v!inlaice 

LdTily  «f  t'Orn  loekfd  up  at  titiee  in  a 
**«j  io  laJce  to  mmkrt^  and  not  iyin^  Eil>out 
r  imbject  to  dmly  pilfermg,  \n  the  piinciiml 
inint'bine.  It  uliiO  leaver  lerui  corn  in  the 
■Operlv  nianii^J?d.  The  ploujjti*  sire  mostly 
U  fti^dl  hk«  the  Seoldi  plough ts  are  univer- 
ith  two  liome^  abreast*  unless  some;  \'ery  »litf 
irokeo  np,  ilie  Cleveland  horttei  are  very 
i««!,  und  miin\  i^ood  ciiriiiij^e-horsei*  lire  bied 
1  ismren  by  kIvlojc  them  a  full  blood  horse. 
rn  and  comphcukd  iinpWmrnIji,  such  «s 
li,  iind  hortjv-tioei*,  are  usc-d  by  gentlemiiii 
lierfanucdj;  Jind  cvi-ry  new  improvement  i& 
d  imd  trird.  .'U  moth  hsiy  i^  made  imd  put 
tbc  iield,  it  wutdd  1>(*  »  lo&s  cif  time^  in  tJie 
'  Uaymakmi^,  if  it  wt^re  luadfd  on  cajif*  or 
.immediately  uuloadi^d  o»  the  rick  ;  it  i^ 
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Thi?  roimt  t^  lotim*  ii,  Cillfiiif, 

wht'»r,   bLan*  rvi.      ^  iJrh,  if  iIk'  !>^:irti 

and  p*';t».  iire  u»t*ij  li'!  and  nat  ii  >i<ii| 

lotiiticm,  Imt  oihi^rvki  .  *     ■  .       ini,'.    The  \  r«e«l 

on  the  ^tusA  knd,  luiU  pvou  ii>  cM\\c  in  v  in 

>ome  nvyjtwirc*  (»ive.  a  imfiicienfy  of  ilnnt,'  to  S.  .nd 

uj  bftut.  On  I  tilt  ifn*vefly  ?oam>*  the  Xctrtbll  roura<  it 
cniiiiiRinly  adopted,  vix.  liiniips,  biirley.  ek«vcf,  or  tjm^ 
si^rdjv  wfjMiL  Scrmel inH*N  jhi»j<  l«ke  ihe  phce  of  lh# 
chjvcr;  they  mi*^ht  be  proHttibly  itilfcfdiict^d  between  irruM 
>fvdx  !•  ■'  ^  ii-'tf,  ail  ihij«*  la^t  dne*  nij<  j^ive  vo -'v  ff  -  n>pji 
idler  ^u»  lifter  ehner;    iind  the  ih!  of 

peM  1-  I.;'    -.'j^  tt»  thi^  t\'Ai\  jifiiiriti1<"H  isf  ri  i.,.)n 

i>f  t'lopu.     A  eiiriofr  on 

hg^ht  soih  v^hieh  i*,  ii        ,  ,     i         _  iff; 

and  it  f<e^mK  Xq  he  a  viery  piotit«kble  coum*.  ilmv  long  It 
will  succeed  we  will  not  pretend  to  determme  ;  but,  at 
with  wheat  and  bean*  on  ^ood  loam:*  in  Krnt,  with  a  cure* 
fnl  desitfudion  of  weeda^  it  rattj'  »ueceed  for  many  year»* 
If  the  turnip*  eonlmue  %q^,  it  i%  a  very  profitable  cdiirge, 
Tlie  only  maTiure  u*ted  for  the  tuniipj*  if*  hme  ;  bones  would 
be  tu-rttriv  find  arc  no  doubt  employed  by  ttie  bt?sl  fannem. 
The  maun  re  is  s^Mred  /Qf  the  ^rm^  innd,  a  mo«t  pifpo*- 
terons  apn&ngenient.  In  Ibe  very  rieh  soib  of  Kyedale 
sevemi  cn»p*  of  oaU  ure  often  laken  in  succession  wilh 
mueh  snceeiiis;  but»  like  alt  veiy  rieh  ^oils,  they  will  do  m 
for  a  time  only,  and  nt  the  expense  of  the  hmri  of  the  InttiU 
and  all  the  loture  erops*  for  K«^rieratioui  to  ecme*  li  ii 
literally  eatiof  up  the  eapitftl,  which  should  prodnce  a 
good  inteiv-^t  for  ever.  An  idd  and  bad  course  on  heavy 
landjt  iii  still  oeeiisionally  met  witli  in  Clev inland*  which  iir, 
(allow,  wheat,  oaU,  ami  cloTer  leli  two  year* ;  by  merely 
tmn*posin^  the  two  la^t.or  taking oatsi  after  the  fkllow  and 
vvhetit  ^iter  the  clover,  Ibe  »ame  efop«  >^ould  give  a  i^reMet 
Telnni  and  Inave  the  Jaud  clean.  Qata  titer  v^ ht-at  mu»t 
tiil  the  hind  wtlh  weeds^  and  the  ekiver  cannot  pOAsil^ly 
ttirive  in  futd  HodNi. 

l*here  h  no  pait  of  England  where  lime  k  so  »ineh  nsed 
on  the  land  tu  in  Yorkahire  ;  but  however  advanlaj^eomi 
thia  may  be  on  ^rne  soiK  it  muitl  evidently  be  1  brown 
ttwiiy  on  other*,  if  it  does  not  do  harm  by  exeiUnr  the  land 
to  bear  eropn.  and  exbau^tinii  it  of  iti»  natural  organic  cotn- 
ponentf;.  On  land  which  lia^  been  long^  in  grn»«»  and  wherw 
the  wJil  eontaiu*  little  caleareoui*  matter,  Hme  ti  extremidy 
beneficial  *  but  ujion  poor  hungry  aoili^  nnleaa  a  good 
dresiiin^  ctf  rieh  dnni;  be  f^ivvn  At  the  arnne  time,  it  doe« 
mona  harm  than  gavd.  Wheat  ii  generally  lowii  in  i\w 
flri^t  week  of  Oelober,  allhonj^h  stome  eontinue  to  aow  It  in 
open  weather  till  Miirch,  a**  the  turn i pi  eome  oiF,and  ha^e 
good  eropi,  if  the  wmmer  be  not  too  wet* 

Tlie  eorn,  tvhen  not  mown»  b*  reaped  with  the  iiekle, 
HetieraJly  l>y  woiiiea  |  the  mm  wfldotu  r^ap^  but  lliey  oflidi 
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oats :  the  reason  ot  ttiis  ;it  may  be  more  cumciut  to  ejcpiain ; 
it  arises  p^cobably  from  the  natural  textiire  of  th^  soiil,  moire 
than  from  its  composition.  The  quantity  of  barley  60\yn  is  usu- 
ally ten  ipecks,  anid  the  crop  ayera^s  four  quarters  per  acre. 

Ryed^e  is  remarkable  for  its  nhe  oats,  which  aie  usiioJIy 
sown  on  the  turnip  land,  or  on  the  '^lass  lipLnS  when 
ploughed  up.  The  sort  is  generally  the  Friesland  oat^ 
and  the  quantity  of  seed  is  from  four  to  five  bushels  per 
acre.  On  some  of  the  best  lands  they  sow  as  much  as 
eight  bushels,  which  appei^rs  enorihous,  and  probably 
diminishes  the  crop  by  weakening  the  stems,  which  grow 
too  close.  The  idea  is,  that  on  good  land,  the  more  seed 
the  greater  crop,  which  b  by  no  .means  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. The  farmers  are  particular  in  getting  a  change 
of  seed  from  Holland  every  four  or  five  years.  Oats  are 
sown  in  March  and  April,  the  earlier  the  better,  if  the 
weather  permits.  Eight  quarters  per  acre  is  an  average 
crop  in  Ryedale.  Trie  oats  are  tlir^^s^^c^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^^ 
haryest,  as  new  oats  make  the  beiat  oaf-ineaJ,  to  which 
purpose  they  are  chiefly  applied.  A  quarter  is  supposed 
to  weigh  twenty-four,  Sjtpnes^  and  is  often  sold  by  weight, 
instead  of  measure,  at  this  rate. 

Rape  is  sown  extensively  for  seed  on  the  best  lands, 
and  the  preparation  ia  often  by  paring  and  buimlnji^  grass 
lands,  which  is  sure  to  sjecure  a  crop.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  July  or  August,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  or  trans- 
planted in  October.  Where  the^e.  is  a  great  breadth  of 
rape,  the  plants  are  raised  in  seed  bf  ds,  and  transplantea 
with  the  plough.  A  furrow  is  made  and  the  plants  are 
placed  a  foot  apart,  leaning  oh  the  furrow-slice  turned 
over ;  when  the  plough  returns,  it  coyers  the  roots,  and  the 
plants  stand  upright :  should  the  soil  be  yery  loose,  a 
woman  treads  by  the  side  of  every  plant  to  fix  it ;  ci  G^iower 
of  rain  renders  this  operatioi^.  superfluous.  Rape  is 
usually  ripe  in  July,  and  threshed  out  on  a  clot^i  ifi  the 
field,  by  which  much  shedding  of  the  seed  is  saved.  .  It 
should  be  cut  before  the. pod  is  ouite  ripe.  These  thresh- 
ings are  a  kind  of  festival,  like  hop-picking  in  hop 
countries,  and  draw  together  many  labourers  and  more 
idlers;  but  the  work  must  be  finished  rapidly  in  so  pre- 
carious a  climate,  for  a  wet  dair  would  spoil  alL  If  there 
is  much  seed,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  do  not  heat 
too  much  in  the  heap.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided 
where  the  rape  is  stacked  in  the  straw  for  some  time  before 
it  is  threshed ;  but  then  it  must  be  yery  carefully  bandied 
in  the  stacking  and  carryi        or  much  seed  will  be        d 
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IS  giyen  to  tne  iima,  tuere  v^ni  ln?  no  te-ar j 
an4  the  sul)sequei^t  cropi,  which  <4iouI(!  i> 
and  no,t  virheaf,  and  cIoT^r  or  gms&  £,ee< 
will  show  no  diininution  of  fertiUiy.  Potal 
ffroiihd.too  loose  lor  wheat,  whii-h  i&  apt  to  J 
by  the  frost ;  by  leaying  the  land  exposed  to 
sovfing  in  spring,  it  will  be  both  rich  and  me 
sj^nn^  crop  and  young  clovtr  will  grow  w< 
cannot  afiord  to  haye  a  great  breadth  of  J^ 
each  acre  takes  15  to  20  lumbrll  loads  of^i 
experienced  men  think  Unit  SwctHiih  ttimi 
yaluable  as  a  cirop«  and  raided  at  loss  €xpen^ 

A  little  flax  is  stUl  sowii,  Imt  not  in  the  qti 
once,  when  domestic  mannlnclurv^  had  n<it 
stroked  by  the  power  of  ste  .     -.    '      . 
petition  of  fjie .  foreign  flw 
agriciiltiii-e  le^.  i)rontable  fi  uu.^  onm 

hoped  that  in  time  it  wDl^reYiyje. 

A  considerable  quantity .  of  mustard  if  i 
neighbourhood  of  York,  which  la  grbuiMl  i 
Durham  mustard. 

The  principal  part  of  the  North  ilidin^  c&m 
lands,  and  is  ftppiopriated  to  ihti  d^lr\\  which  i 
managed  in  the  vale  of  York  aim  otlu'i  [ 
Riding.    The  smm  IsJidii  are  laid  dawn  in 
ridges,  so. that  the  upper  paH,  being  l»x>  dj| 
witn  moai  and  po^r  heibage,  and  the  ]a«r  Mtar 
of  rii&hes.and  afjuatic  plants,  a  nece^sarj^  ceu 
this  inode  of  riilj^lng^     Thtiy  are   thu»  left, 
might  be  iinprovt^d  by  cultivation,  partly  (saa 
hibitibn  to  hri^ak  up  pasiiun's,  and  uaitlV  1491 
tithe-owner,   if  thev  are    cultuatetL     tliif 
existS;no  louder,  and^a  great  biting  it  h  iot 
for  iJthoUjrlilhr^  fVar   nf  Mu^  fiUn^-rwrifT  ^i^><  0 

bugbear,  it  still  impeded  improvements. 
.  In  the  dales  of  the  Western  Moorlands  the  m 
more  carefully  managed.  The  weeds  are  ^ 
the  ^ra^  is  regularly  manured  by  top-di«idn| 
done  ^n  apriog  or  autumn ;  in  the  last,  case  thfti 
not  lied  on  close  before  winter,  by  which  the  in 
be  chilled  by  the  frost ;  but  an  early  bite  iajj 
pensatesthe  loss  fully.  It  is  (Hought  W  sqB| 
that  the  b^tter  made  o£f  poor  pastures  islniiBE 
better  in  .long  vQyages,  than  where,  the  pnnn 
rich  and  the  grass  succulent.  Xhia  howeyer  iici 
by  the  a     lity  of  the  Dutch  and  Hoktein  W 


^lii'r    n    fnir    r-iiiiTH-iftuin,  nf  li.iiiTnT-1 1  *•*  ■-  1 1,  ^t  I, 
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.u«  lh<r  lictM.     Wr  m4i  unticc  tham  iq 


lie  \\yv  in 

i|  It   nriv1 


11,    JH,  JitiU 

ii    ruiif   7  i'- 


( thu  uli4  tmJk  111  pti'pi^r  lime  bclurc 

f  mt  put  ij II  lu  IktUMi     Sh! t pti i u  ^» v *j u 

ffiUCf  <>f  iKtJrt<  at  A  tim^t  si^cr  bkcdmg  tlicm, 

ii*^t   ( fHtiii^iuu.'*   rrmrdy,  ^nd  nuon  ilitnuiijiht'a 

Hulij  III  fiT^t  be  uiilkctl  iinly  oni^^w  a  iJuy, 

:  I  tlu^  udiltr  ftt  cRv'b  millfing;  *tnd  thi*y 

'       '  ■'  "  IS.   to  il€CU.(«IJ- 

.■.I   i.t.  I  .1  :'i  r,a,  ^.  j,  k^  .**+^kS  'Mid  cmit>i\ 

I  ijid  cvtii  4Q1U*.  ptT   qwirttT  ut   ^Itret? 

a    j  ■  nj (] u  «-■!  n  ■/    1 N 1 3 ,  >    , , r   M  11  m,  ol'  vs  noi ;    but 

IS  bvcn   1^1 1 1  '   LTfi*!M;ai  frum  tht' 

ih      Tlu     V. .  '    (iftVtJ    Iwtb    b^4»Il 

hi'fp  i»n  Ibfc"^  VVctittrti  Moor- 

,  liiiitk  i^uut  uu  \he  back  of  !h*j  iivek  :    thr ir 

*.    Tbf*  breed  of  bornoH  nil  nv^-r  Yorkuhire  i« 

'  hi y  ttpprccisitud.     In  no  county  ma  bu 

-1.1  biutl.  i'sp<dcially  t'snWiir-lHii*ii>.  umi 

Mpute  wh^  vc  fcuiite 

ijo-dul   ;  Incd,  iJi  ii  lugdtTatt*  stAt?  und 

L*t,  whi  ,.  .  -  ibii  mamilkcluruig  dibtriclH, 
^n  4  e4rai»  oJ  tbe  St^otch  i^ftlU^way  nnJ  the 
bifk;  hor»c.  Sonit^  lur.?'/  tVirmcn*  biiv  irolfn 
old,  and  work  tbtttn  j  till  tfmy  ur« 

I'  y  :»rf*  '^old  for  cJir»v  ,  %  w   tor  tbt 

'iitjyoncn  l)4.vu  a^il  Uit  work  dupCf 
impn>vtn!    |inirr    pnybi^    fur  ibi* 

;daivj>  r  '  ^^'^^'^  *^ 

[Uffldf  to  liiK'y 

n  i>r  tbc 
,.,.    ,.K>,     iL*,.;    ^.  .......  J  diup  ill 

jrcftftcfd  in  Octt^ber,  whVu  Ihicy  can  live  in 


.stiiri'p 
J .    Yttrrni  I 
lljuii.iU)/rhtii-^U;4y  bLiut^r  April  *'*.  liuj>  i'Uut'-diiy,  Aujjiitt 
2*  Ocliibf  r  1st  1  Infill  1(1 ;.  Uctthb^T  3 J  i  yH**»»i»i  u 

Noil  th*i 

«bsU  o^dy  uoUco  tbusi'  poni!  i   lu  tacli  i 

\luVu,'.'  :.nd  hfgin  uilli  t.hi"  K,.,;   ::..:..,^ .^.i^- -- 

iiij  Ibu  Utriuau  iHriiJi,  bum  lb**  nvcv  ' 
1  1  to  thi'  HutnlKr,  brtujig  purt  mI'  th 
Rvdiuj^  iirid  ibt!  AintU  of  Vcsrk  to  the  nurib  (itid  w»ri^  and 
I  be  U'v»t  Hiding  to  tht  »*oidb'Wi'hL  T»i*s  ?ea|i:tb  ol  Ihh 
Ifidlng  iVom  tbu  *cmth-cjx^l  to  not  tt^-wM  i^  &:^  mile«,  and 
IVqiti  Mnitli-wiiBl  (o  nprllitiul  42  mi  b^*,  c(m  lid  niu^  «lw\n 
RUM::  mostly  cultrvdti-^d.     The  liii,-b  Uilh  cidlcd 

tht'.  \  void  Jind  blridc,  rrnni  Ibtb*  t»xpa»iyt  mni 

wairt   (.n   mi*  hxt;    bid   tbi*y  n       '      '  '  nl   lomi  wtioni^ 

robuht  t'ont*titutioim;  and  i«lil'  iitiind  •priHi,'^ 

iur  en  Id,  \hv.  *c>il  i*  iViti'  ■   "  "      tun- 

dunt,  e&prcially  in  xity  :ints 

iui'.iti..  r^Mtu,  ibri  clifilkj  '-^i -•  --.•..-..  ..  ...J  ^,..::-W  In 

1.    The  WukU,  hovviTur  *njtt'd  to  pftstnt*/*  und 
■ni,   pruductf  iiL!  Koi^i  wUt^ml :    fUt:  crup*  of  tbi»» 
j^Mt n I ,  n h en  iiUt*. m y\ cd ,  and  t b iB )!» i npl i*  oi'  (bo 

uijj'n  c»7ttrsio  iititl  tni^k  -  in  IUild(frnt?iwi,  on  tlii" 

CifEdrnr),  wbeJ^*  tb*-*  limd  *a  ^jUtUtircd  4tid  ttji' »oil  ierbb% 
abundant  cropfc  t>t'  exccjlput  ubtal  ftii-  iwiwiMb  niid  Ihv  fijib 
riuli  pjiitnrr;!*  iiJong  the  Ilunibcr  nrw  i^ij^njlly  remttrkttidc  tor 
i^outl  grum*  The  cliiuatt!  on  it  jrv^rl  witb  tbv  toVti  i»  tuucb 
ndbici. 

Unwdcnisbjrc,  with  Ou%ti  a»d  Derwi-nl,  wbicli  diM«ct   i 
toinyiWfl  t\ll  Ibt?  fount rj' tt»  tht»  wmlh  of  tl*if  Wvi^^btun 

road,  btjing  ^ituuted  iaknd,  and  ahdt*ircd  hy  th*'  Wold* 
t^m  thtf  ]iorth<#a»t,  have  an  cur  her  dimati;  tfjun  1b«  db- 
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tricts  nearer  the  sea,  although  the  frost  and  snow  are  of 
more  continuance  in  winter.  The  sea  air  tends  to  keep  a 
more  re^lar  temperature,  cooling  the  summer  heats,  and 
moderating  the  cold  frosty  winds  in  winter.  Chalk  forms 
a  principal  portion  of  the  substratum  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  but  disappears  in  a  bold  lofty  front  to  the 
north  of  this  Riding.  It  occupied  a  great  portion  of  the 
centre  of  this  Ridmg  from  the  Humber  to  Flamborough 
Head. 

The  soil  of  the  Wolds  is  a  light  friable  calcareous  loam 
over  a  chalk  rubble,  which  covers  the  solid  mass  of  chalk. 
There  are  flints  in  the  soil,  but  not  of  such  a  size  and  in 
such  quantities  as  in  other  chalk  districts  in  the  south.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Humber  there  are  above  14,000  acres  of 
warp  land,  a  stiff  clay  of  extraordinary  fertility.  [Warp- 
ing.] A  certain  proportion  of  fine  sand  in  the  warp  is 
essential  to  its  greatest  fertility.  Sunk  Island,  now  a  most 
fertile  spot,  was  once  a  mere  sand-bank  in  the  Humber. 
It  now  contains  4700  acres  of  fertile  land ;  a  chapel  has 
been  erected  upon  it,  and  the  embankments  are  gradually 
increasing.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  coast,  although  ships 
once  used  to  sail  round  it.  To  make  up  for  this  increase 
of  land,  the  sea  has  gradually  carried  away  whole  villages 
and  farms  along  the  eastern  coast  from  Bndlington  Bay  to 
the  Spurn  Point,  a  distance  of  37  miles. 

A  large  tract  of  poor  sandy  land  extends  in  a  north-west 
direction  from  South  Cave  nearly  to  York.  Parallel  to 
this  and  along  the  Ouse  lies  a  tract  of  a  very  fertile  allu- 
vial soil,  fit  for  anv  kind  of  agricultural  produce.  In  the 
vale  of  Derwent  the  soil  varies  greatly.  The  East  Riding 
is  very  well  watered ;  the  Derwent,  being  navigable  fronii 
its  junction  with  the  Ouse  to  Malton,  greatly  facilitates 
its  communications.  The  railway  lately  made  from  Hull 
to  York  is  a  great  advantage  to  trade,  although  the  Ouse 
forms  a  ready  communication  for  heavy  goods  from  York 
to  the  Humber.  There  are  several  smaller  rivers,  but  not 
so  navigable. 

The  nirms  in  the  East  Riding  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  80  are  the  estates.  The  farmhouses  are  comfortable, 
except  in  the  Wolds,  where  they  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind, 
excepting  those  which  have  been  erected  within  a  few 
years  by  judicious  landlords ;  but  the  application  of  fancy 
styles,  such  as  the  Gothic  or  Elizabethan,  to  farmhouses 
and  labourers'  cottages,  justly  exposes  the  proprietors  to 
ridicule,  being  quite  incongruous.  The  labourers'  cottages 
are  generally  comfortable,  and  chalk  is  a  cheap  material 
to  build  them  with,  besides  being  dry  and  wholesome. 

Leases  are  not  generally  granted,  but  a  tenant  who  pays 
his  rent  and  cultivates  well  is  seldom  turned  out.  In  very 
fertile  soils  this  may  be  of  less  consequence ;  but  no  in- 
ferior soil  was  ever  permanently  improved  without  the 
security  of  a  lease.  Agreements  in  writing  with  special 
conditions  are  very  general,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes 
arising  from  verbal  agreements.  The  rotations  and  suc- 
cession of  crops  in  the  East  Riding  are  similar  on  similar 
soils  to  those  in  the  North  Riding,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  wheat  is  usually  mown  with  a  cradle- 
scythe.  The  produce  on  the  best  soils  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre ;  sometimes  considerably  more. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  harvesting  of  oats  in  this 
Riding,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  oats  are  cut  by  the 
Hickle,  as  wheat  is  elsewhere  :  the  sheaves  are  tied  loosely 
very  near  to  the  corn,  and  the  butts  are  spread  out  and  set 
singly  and  upright ;  so  that  the  wind  readily  finds  access 
to  dry  them.  Some  time  after  a  fresh  band  is  made,  and 
the  first  sheaf  is  tied  round  the  middle,  while  the  upper 
band  is  loosened ;  this  serves  to  bind  the  next  sheaf,  and 
so  on.  There  is  a  little  extra  labour  in  this  mode  of  tying, 
but  it  is  well  repaid  in  a  moist  climate  by  the  condition  in 
which  the  oats  thus  treated  are  stacked,  and  by  the  good- 
nrss  of  the  straw,  which  otherwise  often  acquires  a  musty 
taste  in  the  stack,  even  if  the  oats  are  not  injured. 

Beans  are  a  profitable  crop  in  the  heavy  soils  of  this 
Riding.  The  old  rotation usetl  to  be,  fallow,  wheat,  beans; 
and  where  suftioieut  manure  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Htock  fed  on  the  grasn  land  and  on  hay  in  winter,  it  was 
not  unprofitable.  The  fallows  were  well  worked,  manured, 
ajul  limed,  and  the  crojw  were  giHul,  while  the  land  was 
improvinc:;  hut  a  better  practicf  has  sueceeded,  which  is, 
to  take  the  beans  firht,  plant  or  drill  them  in  wide  rows, 
and  horsc-h(>e  tluMU  repoattntly.  No  ertip  pays  better  on 
hcHvy  land  r'>r  manure  and  lime,  ami  Ww  wheat  sown  im- 
medi&tcly  after  is  generally  jjooA,    U  Ww  btiina  *re  kc^t 


very  clean,  the  fallow  1 
deferred  until  the  state 
This  improved  practice 
adopted ;  and  in  some  c 
beana  are  still  sown  tl 
them  is  out  of  the  quesi 
with  sow-thistle  and  o 
such  soils.  No  wheat  c 
and  a  fallow  is  indispen 
sown  with  the  beans,  in 
three  and  a  half  of  bea 
by  the  sieve  when  threi 
^ans  are  sown  to  be  c 
cattle ;  a  very  excellent 
common  on  heavy  aoilt 
have  no  time  to  npen  tl 
admirably  prepared  for 
usually  called. 

Rape  ia  extensively  | 
feed  and  for  seed:  m 
ceeded  by  wheat ;  in  th 
ing  is  about  the  middle 
a  peck  per  acre.  Ra 
founded,  but  the  rape 
better  calculated  to  b< 
best  oil  at  the  mill.  If 
seed  the  same  year:  i 
Hedon,  Patrington,  Si 
lands,  much  cole-seec 
are  sent  to  the  oil-mi 
sheep-walks  on  the  ^ 
grown ;  but  it  may  b 
be  not  too  much  for 
the  temporary  richness 
and  are  readily  exhai 
well  be  restored  by  ma 
pastures  ftrom  the  hom* 
Sainfoin  has  been  i 
chalk,  where  it  is  an  it 
tivating  sainfoin  has  I: 
culture  oA  to  which  ^ 
sively  cultivated  in  H 
grown  upon  the  warp 
market  to  those  grown 
have  been  long  know 
Flat  white.  Purple  kic 
top  and  Ox  noble  are 
feed  cattle  with  than  f( 
we  described,  in  the  N 
Swedish  turnips,  cat 
soils  which  suit  them, 
cattle  and  sheep  in  wi 
Buckwheat  is  advai 
it  is  sown  in  June  an< 
from  the  soil,  and  is  an 
makes  it  a  good  prepa 
In  the  East  Riding  1 
farms  is  much  less  tha 
pastures  have  been  pl( 
those  only  which  lie  Ic 
permanent  meadows, 
very  useful,  especially 
over-worked :  sheep  li 
the  first  effect  of  the  sa 
once  recovered  from  1 
rapidly. 

There  is  but  little  ti 
or  hedge-rows.  The 
trees,  and  in  the  rich 
prietors  have  generall; 
hedge-rows.  Some  pi 
Wolds,  but  they  contai 
Draining,  on  a  very 
Holdemess  and  other  f 
which  low  and  marshy 
Works  have  been  erect 
thority  of  several  act! 
present  day.  In  ISll 
of  two  levels,  the  one  c 
and  containing  2136  a 
point  to  Wincolmlee  i 
amounted  already  to  1 
^  barely  repaid  by  the  in 
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fcl  biftfn  at ^' ""•'■'*   ■^-•'   -'^v  Ir 'muki  bi*  :i '*"■'''■' ^ 
Kil«UUuit  Irubirirlirr 

Jfm^    Tiii*;^^^...  .,  ,ivHi.-^^v,,  .,,^^ 

.-  *-*XfcL  v."  ;o  ah- 

chilli  njT,  anii  saiooth  »pp#fininre  ot  th*j  fckin 
'jkigivf*  them.  Tbe*  (tgritniUund  kbourcm 
aII  uiX  m  {^^i:nerHl  lu  tht;  Ksl^  liidinn^:  th^y  often 
^itli  tfio  liimieis^  and  ar<*  nt  work  early  and  lalo, 
tjidr  wages  t<^mpt  iabomxr*  from  oUttr  c^oimlies  lo 
fmk  lii^re,  Iht^y  t^oti  ftiid  llnd  tliey  hnvo  tiot  m[) 
^ii9  ft»  they  imnf^infd,  anfl  fi^w  mr n  of  utiier  noun* 
m  ciiinpcle  iTjth  tlie  Vurk^lih t?nmti  in  task*work. 
Hit  of  rviel  ui  iQOtit  diiitrict^  iii  a  ^ttiki  iidvait- 
poor* 
^owiut;  an*  th*^  fiiim  in  tK«?  East  Riding; — Aid- 
^  pi.  4;  Bevt'flvv,  TIum%  hilovt*  Feii*  2»*»  Holy 
Nqv.  5,  Wcrtl.  het'ort*  April  5,  or  oti  tht*  6th, 
fclav  13*  or  on  the  13th,  Wed,  before  iSt^pt. 
4th,  Wi-d.  hefi>fe  Dec.  25  ;  Btundes-burton, 
llm^ltjn,  Mtiiu  hat  Whit-SSuDdiiy,  Oct.  21  : 
l4>.  14,  AujET.  2,  Stipt.  20»  Nov^  17  (a  market  lor  M 
ry  ft! 1 4; mat*?  Mojiday) ;  HorTisea,  Aui^.  12*  Dec. 
Vii»2iid  Tues.  after  ^aiu  11,  Tues,  before  April  5, 
arter  July  11,  Oct.  2  (a  ^roat  fair  for  horse^j; 
M  fhom-Ji. ;  Hunmaubv,  Mav  C*  Oct.  29;  Kil- 
f.  2U  Nov.  12  ;  Littla  DriffielJi  Kiyttcr-Motiday» 
y,  Aii]?-  '.^»  Btpt.  lit;  N.  Driffield,  May  4; 
iniftotj,  Jniy  H\  Oct*  2;  Putriiij^totu  March 
,  Dec.  6;  Foekliagton,  Majch  7  {}t  leap-year, 
M^y  <Js  Aug.  5,  No\*.  8  (lars^e  fairs  for  sbcL^p 
;/;  tSouth  C'sivts  Trinily  ftfonday ;  Slamford 
I?,  1  (Tnr^"?  f«.ijr  for  Sctitc?h  tatUe);  Wd^hton 
I .  t^  {Qntt  of  this  )arg«»l  iheep-fairi 
!u 
ilidui;:  (i\  Vorkj*hir«  1%  situated  ixtinrly  in  Ihe 
iiJKdopi,  bul,  frum  ih  tjuiuerom  rivt^m  &nd 
It^t  int*;!X*ountt3'withthoe;ts!  and  w  *  "-.'- 
H  h^  ihf  Aini^tv  of  Voik  imd  thi'  lv> 
j|  b  •tfpftrated  oy  th«  river  Oti^v,  i.i^  ..,.r^,i- 
€♦,  Na.  1760, 


hfivi'   r:i , 

:]  nearly  biitcii  ai>  ^- 

uijjjlV  v^unld  hai«c  Weu  eonjiidorcU  iU  ij..nlt   iijit   iui-  lU^ 
liUlditT,  but  ttith  thi:  lulditiuTi  of  ttiirii|a».  j&mt  Imv  h\  nn- 

I  tuiLi      ''■■■.    ..    '      ..;ul*?    VtTy  l;,;:  ..."  "      '      . ,  f 

liii  ■.'h  U  mi.  I 

which  »omi'  ll 

b*; 

ri'H  .  '^.  I- 

ihid  bat  I 

than  tlM   ■    •  •     .   ■- 

litroyrd,  iti^U  Iht'  iitrtil  ilx\iiii*il  *ii»d  cuiluvatid*  TIk^h:  t»  ti 
eoii»id«mb!tj  dt*mand  for  oak  anJ  ii^b  of  itmall  niic  l#ir  lh«* 
o**»  oiUie  miocj^  tiod  irathi'ric"4.  Much  bud  lo  Ih*'  Unbiijf 
iM  tit  fur  littfe  td*r  thao  pUulinif  fli^  and  Ittrtlu  and  whi'i^ 
the  Ititli!r  \vtjod  hsi-*  thnvcii  t-^ni-  ':''■.  '\i  lui^  biicJi 
I  mad  e  1  n  A  IV  w  year*  \  ly  1^  r  1 1  -  m  it  1 1  1  ^ » 


I  h  ey  w  e  TV  of  srrt'  ut  er  e  >. :  i 

laridlortl*.     'll\t<  *malJ  1  .  y 

nut  on  hiii  lanci  and,  ha>in;^  no  rent  to  luaUu  op,  is  Aatifi* 
tii*d  if  lii*  tWrn  fi?edfl  Jiim  and  \m  fjuiiily,  v*'hii*u  d  oi\t*n 
doeit  but  ticanlily»  after  very  bard  labour,  mv\i  iu  a  ttfuaat 
liohling  a  large  farm  wmila  dis^dain  to  mbmit  to. 

The  following  are  !h^  t'nin  arid  inurkyls  in  the  W'uhl 
Riding  I — Aberfoid,  lajsl  \Vediic»idayin  Aprib  but  Wednei*- 
day  in  ^lay,  last  Weduifsdjiy  iti  October,  VViHlncxlay  wlter 
Stn  LukeX*  >*-H*btT  18;  Ad wjil ton,  .January  20. 1'VbrUiirj  2(i, 
Tlnirsday  in  E*L»k'r  week,  Thur»^^:**  r-Miti,._rnt  after  EaHter, 
Tb  u  rsday  qiu  nt  h  a  11  e  r   F/a  w  ( t«  i',  W  « i  ay,  an  J  rv  cry 

Thursday  forinij^bt  aftur  Micbut  .^  .   ivorbcji,   cuttk*, 

&c. ;  Boioughbridge,  AjJril  27,  July  £^  UefobtT  23  ( bors^e* 
and  cattle^;  Bammt-yi  laM  Wi^lneiiday  In  Februarv  pip* 
ceding  2Btb,  if  2mh  is  a  WcdmtMlay  tiien  llnf   \^ 
before  May  \2,  October  10;  BiiAvin',  Holy  Tbi-  i 

Martinmas,  Nov  ember  22;  Binirb.y,  Jauutiry2;i,  Augiut  2.j, 
2li,  27;  Bradlord,  March  14/13,  Jtine  2H,  2n,  m  caUie, 
December 20, 2L 22, hogs;  Bcnthani,!  .  ::  dtli>;  Ui-ad* 
tieJd,  June  17,  Bee.  D,  awint^;  Cjiwow  j,  Dec.  tO  ; 

Clapham,  St.  Matlbew,  Seplcmber  21^  m'mm^j  '  ■  A-Jt 
i\  August  5,  November  26,  Monday  before  t)ld  r 
day ;  T>«wj»burv*  Wednesday  before  May  12,  \^  ^  — ^  ..iy 
October  10;  feargiave,  Dceeniber  M;  Gisbum,  Eailer- 
Monday,  Monday  fortnight  after  Fl^^ter- Monday,  month 
alter  l*4^ter,  and  Saturday  after  that?  HaKfax,  June  24 ; 
Hohmwarth,  May  24 ;  Inj^leton,  November  17 ;  Keif  htley, 
May  l*<  November  S;  Knnresborough,  Wfdnesdav  uUer 
Jarnmry  24.  Wednesday  after  March  12.  May  0,  VVcdnet- 
day  alXer  Augiwt  12,  Monday  aHer  October  10,  December 
13 ;  1^0  or  Ix^egan,  Au^ht  24,  September  17 ;  Lee d«, 
July  10;  November  R;  Oll^y,  Augusl  1^  November  15; 
PeniKtono,  Thmuday  before  February  '28»  laAt  Tlrurbday  in 
Mfurch,  Tuesday  befori^  t>ld  May-day,  'nuirjiday  after 
M  wbae  S  mai*-d  ay ;  Vm  j  t  e  fra  c  I ,  li  r »t  Haturd  ay  i  u  Deceio  b  e  r^ 
ftwt  Satiirday  at\er  December  5,  Osudlema^  (a.U,  ^^ 
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Saturday  after  Februaiy  13,  first  Saturday  after  SeptembiT 
12,  Saturdays  before  Palm-Sunday,  Ix)w-Sunday,  and 
Trinity-Sundav,  show  of  horses,  February  5;  Ripley, 
August  25,  20*  27,  Thursday  after  January  2*,  Thursday 
after  March  21 ;  Ripon,  May  12,  13,  first  Thursday  in 
June,  Holy  Thursday,  fii-st  Thursday  after  August  22, 
November  22 ;  Rotheram,  Whit-Monday,  l)eceml)er  1 ; 
Sedbcrgh,  March  20,  October  29;  Selby,  Easter-Tuesday, 
June  22,  October  10 ;  Settle,  Tuesday  before  Palm-Sunday, 
Thursday  before  Good-Friday,  every  other  Friday  till 
Whit-Sunday,  April  2G,  August  18  to  21,  first  Tuesday 
after  October  27  ;  Sheffield,  Tuesday  after  Trinity-Sunday. 
November  28  ;  Sherbum,  October  U ;  Slaidbum,  Febmary 
14,  April  15,  August  1,  October  20;  Snaith,  last  Friday  in 
April,  Aucrust  10 ;  Thome,  firbt  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day after  ,July  11,  same  days  after  October  11 ;  TopclifFe, 
July  17,  18 ;  Wakefield,  July  4  and  5,  November  11  and 
12  (if  on  Sunday,  Saturday  before^ ;  Wetherby,  Holy 
Thui-sday,  August  5,  November  22  ;  Whit^ift,  July  12. 

Dirisionsy  Towns,  ^-c. — Yorkshire  is  divided  into  the 
East  Ridintr,  North  Riding,  and  W- est  Riding.  The  East 
Riding  is  divided  into  the  wapentakes  of  Buckrose,  Dicker- 
ing, Harthill,  Holderness,  Howdenshire,  and  Ouse  and 
Derwcnt.  The  North  Riding  is  divided  into  the  wapen- 
takes of  Allertonshire,  Birdforth,  Bulmer,  East  Gilling, 
West  Gilling,  Hallikeld,  East  Hang,  West  Hang,  Pickering 
Lythe,  Ryedale,  and  the  liberties  of  lAngbaurgh  and 
Whitby  Strand.  The  W^est  Riding  is  divided  into  the 
wapentakes  of  Agbrigg,  Barkstone  Ash,  Claro,  Morley, 
Oggoldcross,  Skvrack,  Staincliff^  and  Ewcross,  Staincross, 
Sti-afforth  and  Tickhill,  and  the  liberty  of  Ripon.  The 
liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York  (which  comprises  51  places 
or  pails  of  places  in  the  East  Riding,  42  in  tlie  North 
Riding,  25  m  the  W^est  Riding,  and  7  in  the  City  and 
Ainsty  of  York)  has,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  5  and  U  Wm. 
IV.,  cap.  70,  been  abolished  for  all  civil  purposes,  though 
its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  remains  the  same.  The 
Ainsty  of  the  city  of  York  has  been  annexed  to  the 
West  Riding  as  a  wapentake;  though  for  electoral  pur- 
poses it  is  joined  with  the  North  Riding.  The  wapen- 
takes, which  are  similar  to  the  hundreds  of  the  other 
English  counties,  are  divided  into  parishes  and  town- 
ships. The  following  places  are  described  in  separate 
articles: — Barnsley,  Bawtry,  Bevkrley,  Binoley,  Bo- 

ROUOHBRIDGK     aud     ALDBOROUori,    BRADFORD,     BrIDLING*- 

TON,  Dewsbury,  Doncaster,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
Hull,  Leeds,  Pontefract,  Richmond,  Ripon,  Rother- 
ham,  Scarborough,  Wakefield,  W^hitby,  and  York. 
The  other  towns  of  most  importance  arc  the  following  : — 
Aberford,  a  small  town  in  the  W^est  Riding,  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  Skyrnck  and  parish  of  Aberford,  185  miles  from 
London  and  15  miles  south-west  from  York.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  a  long  street  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Cock.  The  parish  church  has  accommodation  for 
about  600  persons.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  deaner}' 
of  the  City  and  Ainsty,  artU  the  diocese  of  York,  and  in  the 
gift;  of  Onel  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of 
306/.  In  1833  there  were  three  daily  scliools,  one  of  which 
"was  a  national  school  containing  90  children,  partly  sup- 

E3rted  bv  an   endowment  of  10/.  a  year  given  by  Lady 
lizabeth  Hastings.    Tlie  population  of  the  township  in 
1831  was  644;  in  1841  it  was  782. 

Askern,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Campsall,  of  some 
celebrity  for  its  su]])hureous  waters.  It  is  situated  in  the 
West  Riding,  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  7  miles  north 
of  Doncaster  and  9  south  of  Pontefract.  There  are 
two  good  hotels,  and  numerous  lodging-houses  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors.  The  village  is  built,  on  the  edge 
of  a  rocky  declivity,  and  bordere  on  an  extensive  plain 
which  spreads  extensively  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
geological  and  the  natural  and  topograi)hical  features  of 
the  neiprhbourhood,  which  are  not  without  interest,  uie  de- 
scribed in  Dr.  Lankester's  *  Askern.'  The  earliest  notice 
of  the  Askem  watei-s  occurs  in  a  work  by  Dr.  Short,  pub- 
lished in  1734.  There  are  several  wells,  and  Dr.  Lanke.ster 
analysed  the  waters  of  .six  of  them.  The  smell  resembles 
that  of  the  rinsings  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  wlien  taken  from 
the  spring  the  water  is  bright  and  sparkling,  but  assumes  a 
milky  appearance  after  standing  a  short  time,  and  a  slight  film 
collects  on  its  surface ;  if  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours, 
the  cloudiness  increases,  and  a  precipitate,  which  is  comjKJsed 
of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  sulnhur, 
iiiZZs  to  the  bottom  of  tlic  vessel.    Chemical  \efAs  \tid\c«Lt.« 


the  existence  of  sulphuretted  hydroeen,  or  bj'dro-ffulpliarir 
acid  gas.  Tlie  temperature  is  not  higher  than  thai  of  the 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  DrinKins^  the  watetf  nd 
the  use  of  them  in  baths  have  been  Tery  eficadou  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  cutaneous  diseases,  incfij^eition,  pni- 
lysis  or  palsy,  and  scjofula.  A  Bath-Charity  was  cfli- 
blished  in  1B25  for  enabling  poor  persons  to  avail  then- 
selves  of  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  The  number  of  eaia 
admitted  from  1832  to  1840  was  lOM.  the  greater  nnmber 
of  whom  were  for  rheumatism.  On  the  day  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  1841,  there  were  131  strmneen  who 
had  come  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  fnchidisf 
strangers,  the  population  was  only  468.  The  only  place  of 
worship  is  aWesleyan  Methodist  chapel ;  the  buiioingms 
intended  to  be  used  by  different  sects. 

Askrigg  is  a  market-town  and  chapclry  in  the  paridi  of 
Aysgarth,  wapentake  of  West  Hang,  and  liberty  of  Rich- 
mondshire,  in  the  North  Riding.  It  is  situated  inWenslcy- 
dale,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Ure»  about  241  nam 
from  I-iondon,  55  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  17  or  IS 
miles  south-west  of  Richmond.    The  church  is  an  antient 
edifice  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  and  Baines  says  that  there 
is  an  ash-tree  growing  out  of  the  roof  of  the  vestiy.    The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  ticv 
of  Aysgartn,  formerly  belonging  to  the  archdeaconry  cf 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  deane7 
of  Catterick,  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,    and    dioecM 
of  Ripon,  with  a  gross  income  of  110/.     There  is  amv- 
ket  on  Thui-sday,  and  fairs  are  lield  on  the  11th,  12th.  lod 
17th  of  May,  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  and  the  28th  lui 
29th  of  October.    Askrigg  is  a  place  of  great  antiqmty, 
and  had  a  population  of  737  in  1831,  and  727  in  1841 :  bd 
in  the  population  returns  of  1841  it  is  stated  that  the  town- 
ship of  Askrign^  includes  the  hamlets  of  Newbiggin,  Ntppt. 
ana  Woodhall,   while  the  chapelry  comprises  Asknn. 
Bainbridge.  and  Low  Abbotside,  and  has  a  total  popui- 
tion  of  1G98.    In  the  township  are  six  almshouses  for  poor 
widows,  founded  in  1807  by  Christopher  Alderson,  £ib^ 
and  the  free  grammar-school  of  Yoiebridge,  founded  n 
the  forty-third  year  of  Elizabeth  by  Anthony  Besson.  wiA 
an  endowment  of  64/.  10«.  per  annum.     This  is  a  polfin|f- 
place  for  the  North  Riding.    The  neighbouring  moodud 
country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  contains  some  tu 
waterfalls,  of  which  may  be   mentioned   Millgill  Forcf, 
Whitfield's  Force,   and,  farther  up  the  dale,  about  fivt 
miles  from  Askrigg,  Hardrow  Force,  where  the  water  fili» 
in  a  vast  sheet  a  vertical  height  of  99  feet,  and  then  nishrt 
for  300  yards  along  a  rockv  chasm  or  ravine.     During  tJu 
hard  frost  of  1740-1  a  prodigious  icicle  \va.s   formed  hcrt. 
of  the  whole  height  of  the  fall.     There  are  lead-mines  h 
the  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  not  very  productive. 

Bedale  is  a  niarkel-town  and  parish,  chieflv  in  the  v*- 
pentakc  of  East  Hang,  but  partly  in  that  of  halliki-H.  ii 
the  liberty  of  Richmondshire.  and  the  North  Riding  d" '.he 
county.  The  town,  which  is  tolerably  well  built,  is  situstiJ 
in  a  nc-h  valley,  upon  the  sti*eain  called  Bedale-beck.  which 
flows  into  the  Swale,  about  224  miles  from  London,  3; 
miles  north-west  from  York,  C  miles  north-east  iVoa 
Masham,  and  about  2  miles  west  of  Leeming  lam',  ara 
the  surroundins;  country  is  extremely  fertile.  The  i-h'.iah. 
which  is  a  snacious  Gothic  buildincf,  erected  in  the  raiza 
of  Edward  III.,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory  ;  and  the  panJi. 
which  comprises  the  townships  of  Aisliew,  Burref-vith- 
Cowling.  C'rakehall,  Firby.  and  Langthorne,  the  ti'AU  <d 
Bcdale,  and  the  hamlet  of  Rands-grange,  is  a  rector),  for- 
merly in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  ami  dioce^?  of 
Ches'ter,  but  now  in  the'  deanery  of  Calteiick.  tivh- 
deaconiy  of  Richmond,  and  diocese  of  Ripon,  with  a  irw* 
income  of  about  2tKX)/.  There  are  also  places  of  worshiip 
fi)r  Roman  C'alholics,  BaptiMs.  WcsKnans,  and  other  di*- 
senters,  and  several  schools,  some  of  which  are  paitly  sup- 
port cd  by  endowments.  There  is  a  wcH-attemitd  marfcci 
on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  scvei-al  fairs,  a  list  of  which 
is  given  under  Affn'cifiture.  The  poor  of  Bedale  are  pro- 
vided for  bv  numerous  beque^ts,  and  among  the  chantie* 
in  the  parish  are  an  hospital  for  six  poor  men.  founded  in 
1008  by  Peter  Samwaios,  D.l).,  who  was  rector  of  the  pari«h; 
an  hospital  for  three  poor  widows,  founded  by  RichanI  uJ 
Thomas  Young,  in  1 007 ;  and  Claj^m's  hospital  for  a 
master  and  six  aged  brethren.  From  an  inscription  in  the 
church  it  would  appear  tliat  there  was  formcriv  a  caitlc 
here,  built  by  Brian  Fitz-AIan,  earl  of  AnindTel.  in  the 
tei^  of  Edward  L,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  some  trscci 
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ii,  and  Hu*   giLti?,  wUi*:li  i«  tht* 
1^,  |iy  Afchbi>»hoi>  Ki'mji,     Wol^vy 
I  <»  for  sonir  nioulha  when  lie  wa«  ar- 
I  trf  a/am  by  th«  tiul  of  Nurtbumbt'r- 
dcmtjIiHhetl  Iw  ordtT  tjf  parliaiiiefit 
twr**ii  ChJU'lr*  f.  m\d  the  ptiTl lament. 
IrcntJ,  It  a  mtirlic4-iown  and  imri>h,  mltiaW 
^rty  ol  St,  PekT  of  Yurk^  but  pHncipaUy 
PSWTOfi  divisikm  of  the  wrtprtiinke  of  llwrl' 

lidin^.     Thf  town  i*  j/k'tisasilly  sihiiilfd 
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;^  iiictmK*  of  151/.;  nuil  Iht:  t'tmrcb, 

TIl  ;.  t-    in  ail  aiiliwnt  MniL-tnie,  with  a 

Miv^ly  I  c'pte.     Th«  town  coTi#ii«jti!  chiefly 

lonsf  >t  ^      ilU*!    wjtli   II  tlcfir   trout^sir*;;!!!!* 

I,  bdow  Ita*  luwut  w  etilar;ift?d  into  a  canal  fvt'  com* 

licfttiofi  with  Tlnll  by  the  rivrr  of  tUn  mnm  rmme.     It 

lifted  mih  $^%^  rnxd  cunltiiiis  chaptili  (or  HuptiMH,  In- 
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rjch   lmnk«i  at  DriiHtvld,  smd  manHfattHn^s  of 

ollrtiji,  Mid  cotton  s^imdn  art  carried  on  upon 

|oiike>     A|rncidturc  hi^wcvcr  format   th(>   rhi<*f 
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on  ¥iHlnf,  jUid  tin^n-  arv  Imrifc  on  th' 

1b*i  25th  w  2«th  of  S.-(itc'nil?t?r     S 

iTKu  ill  tb«  ncii;ht>oiirbotxJ,  i»i' 

hathmjr-h(iM»iio,     Thf*    wt^nt    ft*,  o_ 

biH'n  a  diM  ■  '  ^j?- 

plitxlljytl-  -in^ 

and  2171  in  1841,  including  Ii7  nt^rsom  in  thi*  Uninn 
viiirkboujM! ;  tlvdt  of  ihc  wholii  partjaii,  in  tht*  mm^  y«a^^ 
2381  and  •271^  fe^i^ectively. 

Ki^tfin  k  H.  finiall  inaikij^t-tovrn  lind  narith  in  1hL»  east 
diviiiioii  of  Lanji^baiirgh  lil>tTly,  in  Ine  North  Riding, 
About  7  inilei9  vvc**t  by  ^i*:inth  of  WhUbyt  on  tlie  e*i^<*  uf 
thv  Eglim  Moors»  *rhi?  church,  wtiich  is  dcdicfitrd  tn  9L 
Hilda,  wail  corrwcratcd  »n  VM*J  by  the  bishop  of  llamas- 
CUM  J  and  the  hvin^  is  a  pcrpelnal  ciimc).  with  a  p'«8M 
inccmie  of  3fl/.»  in  the  pHlnnvatrf  of  thr  jirchlmhnp  of 
York.  Il  i^  in  the  nn  '  ' 
of  York,     He^nn  nl 

aticl  a  pubbc  Kt'hool,       im-lf  i\;r^  iihriunrv  H-  ^^rii>>'. 

on  TytMJav;  hid  thU  i*  intw  buld  only  from  thf  ' 
befoic  ]'ofni-Snn"dtiy  to  Mabninint^r;  and  Ihcrw  ^i-  t.,-. 
on  tbi?  Tut'idHVti  bt^fore  February  15  uml  May  11,  nn  the 
4th  of  Reptcmijcr,  a  ad  on  th**  nn*«day  bt^fnri*  Nov  ember 
2'i.  A  eattic- market  i«  also  httld  mi  ttit*  Tuesday  bj^foro 
Old  Michaelmas,  At  EKb>ii  w  a  fine  sprinir*  calletl  Cold 
Keld  Well,  mnfh  resioHcd  to  for  slvcn^thening  weakly 
children,  The  parinh,  which  contains  at-vcral  Iiaittkts, 
had  a  population  of  1071  in  1831,  and  1 128  m  IML 

FlainborotiL'h^  though  formerly  a  place  of  inmc  tin* 
portance,  is  now  a  meri!  ^jshini^  i^illa^c,  rem'  '  '  uily 
iVum  il^  proximity  to  thi^  elevated  chft*  and  >  of 

Flam  borough  Head.  The  ■village  occupies  Hi*  ....  .,wti  of 
the  promontofy  %q  called,  and  is  moNt  j^cncrally  ytippoicd 
to  tie  rive  ih  riarne  from  the  practice  in  <!aTJy  timca  of 
mount intf  a  (laming;  beacon  on  tb*'  clifr:<.  it  wa*  frt?- 
qucrilH  i^td  ns  a  piincipal  »lation  by  ffie  Dhir-*  during 
Iheir  .    inroads  and  ve»tii,'e<  oi    '  :iuclnTC« 

reni'^'  juin^b,    l"bc  chtvr^^h  i>»{li  tSt,  C>»* 

wnld,ivnd  the  hvinjc*  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  tfu  aixbdcaconry 
I  of  the  Kaiat  Radiae  und  the  di<;c*»sc  of  Voc^t^ha*  k  *^s^ 
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income  or  81/.  Tlie  village  contains  Primitive  and  Wcs- 
leyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  several  schools.  The  jjopu- 
lation  of  the  parish,  which  is  situated  in  the  wapentake  of 
Dickering,  in  tlie  Ejsust  Riding,  was  975  in  1831,  and  1191 
in  1841. 

Giggleswick,  a  handsome  village,  formerly  a  market- 
town,  in  the  West  Ridinj^:,  wapentake  of  St'ainclifF  and 
Ewcross,  and  parish  of  Giprj^leswick,  is  less  than  a  mile 
north-west  from  Settle,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
llibble.  The  parish  church  is  a  lartje  and  handsome 
building,  with  accommodation  for  1000  persons:  the 
living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  about  80/.,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Craven,  and  the  new  diocese  of  Kipon. 
Giggleswick  has  a  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward 
VI.,  May  26,  1553,  by  letters  patent.  The  present  income 
is  about  1150/.  In  1833  there  were  77  scholars,  who  were 
all  educated  gratuitously :  scholars  are  admissible  from  all 
places.  There  are  three  masters,  two  for  the  classics  and 
one  for  mathematics.  There  are  six  scholarships  at  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge,  for  students  from  this  school.  Arch- 
deacon Paley  was  educated  here  under  his  father,  who  was 
head  master  for  nearly  fifty  yeai-s.  About  a  mile  north- 
wesit  from  the  village  is  a  curious  ebbing  and  flowing  well. 
It  is  sometimes  cmite  dry,  and  has  been  observed  to  rise 
about  twenty  inches  in  hve  minutes.  The  flux  and  reflux 
is  very  irregular,  and  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  un- 
known, but  has  been  conjectured  to  arise  from  a  natural 
double  siphon.    The  water  is  clear,  cold,  and  wholesome. 

Gisburn,  a  small  market-town  in  the  West  Ridinsr,  in  the 
wapentake  ol'  Staincliff  and  Ewcross,  and  parish  of  Gisburn, 
224  miles  from  London  and  56  miles  west  from  York.  The 
town  is  situated  near  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Ribble. 
The  market  is  almost  if  not  quite  discontinued.  There  is 
no  trade  carried  on.  The  church  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  gill  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of 
161/.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  607 ;  in  18-U  it  was 
543. 

Goole,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Snaith,  in  the  West 
Hiding,  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  Ouse,  at  its  junction  with  the  Dutch  River  (the 
channel  for  the  Don  made  by  Vcrmueden\  and  10  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  with  the  Trent.  The  town- 
ship comprises  3020  acres,  and  in  1821  contained  71  in- 
habited houses  and  450  persons  ;  236  houses  and  1671  per- 
sons in  1831 ;  and  413  inhabited  houses  and  2850  persons 
in  1841,  including  390  in  barges  and  other  vessels.  This 
rapid  increase  is  to  be  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  the 
opening  of  the  canal  from  Goole  to  Ferrvbridpje,  by  which 
the  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Walvefield,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Wcbt  Riding  and  of  Lancashire  arc  brought 
to  Goole  for  shipment ;  and  next,  to  the  establishment  of 
Goole  as  a  bonding-port  in  1828.  Small  steam-boats  ply 
on  the  canal  from  Goole  to  Ferrybridire.  ^'essels  arrive 
from  Leeds  in  twelve  hours,  and  from  Manchester  in  fifty- 
five.  With  these  advantages  and  its  lavouiable  position, 
Goole  promises  in  time  to  become  a  port  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  perfectly  safe  for  ve^sels  drawing  fiom 
15  to  17  leet  water.  The  ship-dock  is  600  feet  long  and 
20  feet  wide,  with  18  feet  depth  of  water,  and  will  contain 
54  si]uare-rii^G:ed  ships,  with  quays  at  which  17  may  load 
or  unload  at  the  same  time.  The  dock  for  country  vessels 
is  JMK)  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide,  with  8  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  will  contain  200  vessels  averai^ins:  50  or  60 
tons  each.  The  basin  or  entrance  harbour  is  250  feet  long 
by  200  wide,  with  i)  feet  denlh  of  water.  The  custom- 
house is  a  neat  buildin«j:.  'l^iere  arc  warehouses  for  the 
bonding  of  goods  and  merchandize  of  every  description  ; 
the  warehouse  for  the  bonding  of  foreign  grain  contams 
5(KK)  superficial  yards  of  flooring: ;  and  there  are  poTids  for 
the  reception  of  timber  under  bond  capable  of  receiving 
upwaids  of  300  loads;  besides  an  extensive  ranc:e  of  deal- 
yards.  The  tfross  duties  received  at  the  custom-house  in 
1839  amounted  to  79.000/.,  and  in  1840  to  5-1,694/.  The 
export  of  coal  coast  ways  in  1842  was  158,(XK)  tons  :  a  con- 
sidenible  part  of  the  coal  shipped  is  brought  to  London. 
The  number  of  vessels  from  Goole  arriving  in  the  poit  of 
Tx)nd()n  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  vessels  belonginff  to  Goole  in  1842  were  203  under  50 
tons,  of  the  total  burthen  of  8471  tons;  and  178  above 
50tons,  of  the  total  luuthen  of  15.610  tons;  besides  four 
steamers,  averaging  rather  more  than  50  tons.  In  1841 
the  number  of  ves^ah  which  sailed  coast\vay»  trom  the  poet 


was 2855,  total  157,719  tons;  and  there  entered  the  port 
a'>57  vessels,  total  191,000  tons.  In  the  lame  yctt  33 
Bntish  and  21  foreign  vessels,  total  4838  tons.  entCR^ 
Goole  from  foreign  ports;  and  38  British  and  13  forti^ 
total  4671  tons,  sailed  for  foreign  parts.  Only  two  or  thnt 
vessels  entered  from  or  sailed  for  the  colonies.  The  Inde- 
pendents and  Wesleyans  have  places  of  worahiii.  In  IBO 
the  erection  of  anew  church  was  commenced.  In  189 
there  were  eight  daily  schools,  one  of  which  enjoyed  u 
endowment  of  20/.  a  year. 

Guisborough,  Gisborough,  or  Guilsbrou^^h,  a  naifal- 
town  and  parish  in  the  eastern  division  of  Lanehaofh 
liberty,  in  the  North  Riding,  about  243  miles  fromiiMidon, 
45  miles  nearly  due  north  of  York,  in  the  vale  of  Cleve- 
land, and  about  5  miles  from  the  sea-coast^  near  the  month 
of  the  Tees.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  Hm 
archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  t 
gross  income  of  72/. :  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Xirhnh^ 
was  partly  rebuilt  in  1791.  There  are  also  two  Indewi- 
dent  chapels,  and  places  of  worship  for  the  Westeyan  Me- 
thodists and  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  town  coMhh 
chiefly  of  one  spacious  street  nmning  east  and  west,  with 
many  good  houses ;  a  market-place,  erected  in  1921,  onr 
which  is  the  town-hall,  where  petty  sessions  are  held  fiort- 
nightlv;  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1561  lijthi 
Rev.  kobert  Pursglove,  and  called  .Tesiis  School ;  8h» 
houses  for  six  men  and  six  women,  on  the  same  Ibundatioi; 
and  Providence  School,  established  by  sul»criptioB  ii 
1700,  but  remodelled  in  1821,  when  achool-rooms  woe 
built  for  the  education  of  100  boys  and  100  inrls  on  thi 
national  system.  There  are  also  several  Sunday-schoob; 
a  branch  of  the  Darlington  Joint-Stock  Bank  ;  and  a  woffc- 
house  for  the  Guisborough  Union,  which  comprises  twenty- 
seven  parishes.  The  market,  which  is  well  attended,  is  hoi 
on  Tuesday  ;  and  there  are  several  fairs  or  roecial  markHi^ 
most  of  them  being  for  the  sale  of  wool.  At  Guisbonmgh 
the  first  alum-works  in  this  country  were  established, dnnf 
the  reiern  of  Elizabeth.  These  works,  which  were  foondca 
by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  have  long  been  discontinued,  ad 
the  manufacture  has  been  transferred  to  Whitby.  In  the 
year  1 129  a  priory  was  founded  here  by  Robert  de  Braib 
for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  tlhe  importanee  if 
which,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  may  be  conceived  froa 
the  assertion  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Libraiy.tM 
the  prior  kept  a  most  pompous  house,  *  insomuch  thiat  the 
towne,  consystinge  of  500  householders,  had  no  lande.  \fA 
lived  all  in'  the  abbey.'  Of  this  buildini?  a  ver}'  snd 
j)ortion  remains,  near  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  be»- 
tiful  situation  of  Guisborough  led  Camden  to  observe  ihil 
it  resembled  Puteoli  in  Italy,  but  was  superior  to  it  ii 
healthiness.  In  1822  a  mineral  sprins:  was  discoveird  ncsr 
the  town,  which  has  attracted  numerous  visitors.  Thi 
water  possesses  diuretic  properties,  and  is  much  resorted 
to   by  rheumatic,  scorbutic,  and  bilious    patients.     Tb 

f)arish  contains  the  township  of  Guisborouc^Vi,  with  a  pop^ 
ation,  in  1831,  of  1988,  and  in  1841  of  1776  persons,  »• 
eluding  35  in  the  Union  workhouse;  and  also  the  towfr 
ships  of  Dale  Common,  Hutton  Locras,  Pinchinslhorpc 
and  Focketts.  making  the  total  population  2210  in  IKil. 
and  2015  in  1841. 

Harrowgate,  in  the  West  Riding  and  wapentake  of  Clua 
consists  of  two  adjoining  villages.  High  Ilarrowgale.  « 
the  parish  of  Knaresborough,  and  Low  Harrowgste,  in  tbi 
parish  of  Pannal.  The  distance  from  London  is  204  xbAck 
2J  miles  west  by  south  from  Knaresborough,  and  30  nulei 
west  by  noilh  from  York.  Harrowgate  has  becone 
popular  within  the  last  centur}'  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
putation of  its  medicinal  springs,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
principal  watering-places  of  the  north  of  England.  Sl 
John's  Chapel,  in  High  Harrowgate,  was  built  by  sub- 
scription in  1749.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy]  intbf 
gilt  of  the  vicar  of  Knaresl)orough,  and  of  the'annoil 
value  of  W.  It  was  tbrmerly  in  the  diocese  of  Chcrfer, 
but  is  now  in  the  deanery  of  Borou::h bridge,  archdea- 
conry of  llichmond,  and  ctiocese  of  Hipon.  St.  Manr's 
church,  in  Ix)w  Harrowgate,  is  a  neat  Gothic  stnictum 
which  was  opened  in  1824.  The  li\inK  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  jjilt  of  the  vicar  of  Pannal.  and  of  ilw  avw- 
age  aiinual  value  of  1)0/.  The  Methodists,  Independetfia 
and  other  classes  of  dissenters  have  places  of  wonhipii 
There  is  a  theatre,  and  there  are  promenade-room?i,  neiw- 
rooms,  billiard-rooms,  and  ball-rooms.  Hotels  and  Mf- 
^iugs  are  abundant,  some  of  them  in  a  superior  style  of 
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^  th  cif  Hull,  and  i(»  iiyw  cliiefly  di'p^mlenl 

icwHufc  of  the  fertile  *.tid  highly  cHltivftted 

'        'ikh  it  it»  ^urrtJundtid.    A  ehiirtftr  Wns  j^ntcd 

sjii>»  of  Hcdod  by   Alhtl«itan»  and   it   »ub- 

lUv  rtccivcJ  aeveml  ttth*»ni  dawn  lo  thc!  ftrat  year  of 

fL    The  incotnu  of  the  liomagh.  in    lH:i4,  wiia 

imd  ai  thiit  4im«^,  although  a  borough  court 

^^loni*  >va8  etui  held  as  i  multor  of  lorni,  Iho 

Liielion  had  b^llen  into  disusr,  and  thc  tnonlhly 

yf  the  quartcr-^efc^iionJ^  served  tbe  pitrpuse  of 

, .  -.  M .  K  ^M ,     Aeon  it  f 0  r  the  re  c  o  v  t  ry  of  j^m  nl  1  ft  eb  I5  is* 

tfe  f0t  the  wftpenfftki*  of  Holdemm*    Tbt*  bnron^h 

^nt  rfjMniin[^.  in  nui  iidnient  in  the  23  rd  of  Edwttid  1,, 

■I  to  do  m  until  the  atcession  ai 

h  time  it  eoniifiued  to  rettnn  lv\o 

i-lranthiacd  by  the  Reiorm  Act.     Thi' 

i  i  c.n  ra  cy,  a  r  1  ne  xed  f  o  J  he  v  i  cantsfe  of  I*t  es- 

iirchJtsieonry  of  the  Eiii^t  !liding  and  diocese  of 

M  lift  ».*r  the  ptttri)HMirt'  of  the  Firt'hbi4ihop,vvith  a 

e  [jf  iU/.  AccoftKrii^  toC'iimden,  tht^e  were  for- 

iibuiTht**  h«re,  iillhoiif^fb  only  one  remained 

which    htill     exist 5,     and    h    a    s^pacioiii* 

tswn  altin  rontainj^  places  of  worship  for 

t,-^  Mm  I  f(n-  Inil(  pendenta  and    other  di*' 

1 1 H .  T 1  ( I  r * '  ft  iv  &  I  «o  Bome  al  msl  1  on  »«•!» 

I'  ctl  tlu'  piiof,     A  great  part  of  the 

*trtiyed  by  tire  in  !6o*'«,  nnd  rebuilt  in  a  superior 

U  corwiMn  chiefly  of  tm'  nt  jyet,  with  a  market- 

Ihe  centre,  and  a  tiuiAU  town  ♦ha  It*     Thc  Holdcr- 

tjjhvnd  J^oavly  hold  their  meetini;^*  heri\  and 

oabJe  Jitintry.     The  ordinary  market  i*  held  on 

aiHl   tuoce    17*M  fortm^btly  markets  for  cattle 

,T«f  bren  held  on  alteinalo  Mondayj*  l^fl^'i-eri 

MidBmnojer ;  m  addition  to  which  tliere 


and  J4^>  in  IH^II,  mi-ludtnit  \7  tnmattiJi  of  Ihc  I  moo 
ivoikhooHin  Thif  town  in  ttie  centre  of  a  Hoor-!.aw 
Union,  irtrhitih  embiacc^  4ft  parisihes.    Htdmiley  wa*  for  a 

contiidembk^  time  the  reside  nee  of  the  proflierate  dnke  of 
BtfckinifhamH,  atler  hi*  retired  from  the  couti  vl  tlnirle*  If, 
in  a  Male  of  indtK^ence.    The  neiirh  hour  hood  con!  am  s  many 

inb-  '\  -  ::  •  ..'•^  ■'  '■  '-'■  ;  '  V'  ^''^-  ■.-  •  :  \  ■  ■:.!:  the 
for'  Ik-ck, 

VVliiii.M  rin  jjjiMv.-*  mh:  Mi-niJi  if  I  ,i1ii  ■*  n^  1 1.  n  l.>..!iui,  iill'j.  iiiifr  halv- 
ing the  town  hnji  a  »ul>terfaneoii3i  connko  of  about  lour 
miles.  Of  the  latter  Ibe  principal  u  Htdm-^i'  ^  (  ^t-fb^  budl 
l>j  the  Ros*  family  I  to  whom  the  town  1  n  ih»* 

time  of  Edward  I.  and  TL     It  wais  held  i;     '  :-  I.  in 

1(H4,  and  bestej^ed  by  Fairfax,  to  whom  it  at  len^i^th  sur- 
rendered ;  and  it  wbjj  ttiiljwipienlly  dinniantled  by  ordi?r  of 
parliajoenl,  Hievanlx  Abbey,  about  two  mile*  north-w^r^it 
of  thi^  town,  and  By  laud  Abbey»  about  four  milei»  to  thc 
soutb'WeKt  at  the  entrance  lo  flie  vale  of  York,  are  atsK* 
intei'ei^tlni^  ruins;  and  m  the  immediate  neisrhbourhood  ii^ 
the  beautiful  mansion  of  Dun  combe  Park,  tfic  grounds  of 
which  presicnt  the  moiit  charming  scenery.  Tlie  mansion* 
hou%c  Jtseh' was  completed  in  1718,  from' a  d(**ijnt  by  Van- 
brugh-  There  are  chapels-of-eaae  in  the  town^fup?!  of 
Haruin  jwid  Focklev*  lielmeley-Blackmoor  mu*t  fw  di»* 
linXtiii^hL'd  from  the  miH'h  snmlWr  paii&hes  of  Gate* 
llelmsley  and  Upper  Helraslijy,  in  tlie  wapentake  of 
Btdmer,  much  nearer  to  the  oity  of  York* 

lloin^ca  i'i  a  pariAh  and  market'tnwn  on  the  ^airt  coai^t 
of  the  eounty,  *outh  of  Bridlin^*tun  Bay  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
noil  hern  divi&ion  of  the  vvapeiitakc  of  Holderncpw,  in  tlie 
Rait  Ridinsft  and  i%  about  lw7  mi!c»  from  l^ndon  and  36 
miles  ea.st  of  Voik*  Tbt  town  141  haid  to  havs?  been  for* 
merly  ten  milen  inland,  Imt  the  encroaehmcnt*  of  the  sen 
hav*!  broujjht  tlie  coast  within  about  lidf  a  mile  at  the 
present  lime,  aiui  have  utterly  dcKlroyed  (he  \i liaise  of 
tfornMia  Beck.  The  chnrdi,  which  is  dedicated  to  St, 
NicbolttH*  in  a  apacious  buildiiij;,  and  h^ul  formerly  a  npirc, 
Yi\xw\\  formed  a  noted  landmark,  but  it  W!u*  loni*  unce 
bJf^wii  down,  and  hai*  not  been  restored^  Tlve  town 
con  I  aim  aUo  dthxenlinig  places*  of  worship*  The  livinjf  i* 
a  vicar  aire  with  the  rectory  of  }jm\%  Mt-sifyn,  \n  the  arch- 
deaconry of  the  Eai^it  Ralirig;  and  the^r  York*  with 
a  jjro<w  mcomr  of  KH3/-  There  are  i»e^  dj  and  bc^ 
ne  fact  ion*  lor  the  prM^jr.  'V\w  market'ins^  n  viouday*  but 
the  market  ha»  lon^  ftUlen  utmost  entirety  into  di«u>«ei  :iD{1 
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there  are  two  annual  fairs ;  and  annual  races  are  held  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  has  a  fine  chalybeate 
spring,  and  good  accommodation  for  sea-bathing,  and  is 
chiefly  worthy  of  notice  as  a  place  of  considerable  resort 
during  the  season.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the 
lake  called  Hornsea  Mere,  which  covers  about  436 
acres,  contains  some  picturesque  islands,  and  affords  an 
abundant  supply  of  fine  fish.  The  population  of  the 
parish,  which  is  called  Homsea-with-Burton,  was  780  in 
1831,  and  1005  in  1841. 

Howden  is  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  wapentake 
aud  liberty  of  Howdenshire,  in  the  East  Riding,  about  175 
miles  from  London,  20  miles  south-east  from  York,  near 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  south  of  the  Hull  and 
Selby  Railway.    The  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  com- 

S rises  the  townships  of  Howden,  Asselby,  Balkholme, 
ielby,  Cotness,  Kilpin,  Knedlington,  Metham,  Saltmarsh, 
Skelton,  Thorpe,  Yorkfleet,  and  the  chapelries  of  Barmby- 
on-the-Marsh  and  Laxton,  having  an  aggregate  population 
of  4531  in  1831,  and  4860  in  1841.  The  living  is  a  vi- 
carage, in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding,  and  dio- 
cese of  York  ;  gross  income  163/.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  was  formeriy  collegiate,  but  the  establish- 
ment was  dissolved  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  after 
which  time  the  church  fell  into  decay.  A  portion  of  it  is 
maintained  as  the  parish  church,  but  the  remainder  forms  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  ruin,  which  has  a  very  lofty  and  well 
proportioned  tower.  The  structure  was  originally  cruciform, 
and  is  said  to  vie  with  any  building  of  the  kind  in  England 
for  beauty  of  architecture.  The  chapter-house,  which  is 
octagonal,  and  contains  30  canopied  seats,  is  particulariy 
celebrated  as  a  fine  piece  of  pointed  architecture.  It  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  spire,  which  fell  in 
1750.  The  town  also  contains  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  erected  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  who  was  bishop 
about  the  year  1390,  and  who  built  part  of  the  church.  The 
town  contains  neat  chapels  for  the  Independents,  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  and  Sandemanians ;  and  several  schools 
and  charities.  The  houses  generally  are  of  mean  appear- 
ance, but  the  town  has  improved  greatly  of  late  years,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas.  A  large  building,  called  the  Moot- 
hall,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  market-place,  was  re- 
moved in  1822.  The  town  contains  three  branch  banks, 
has  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  occasional 
courts-leet  and  courts-baron  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  for  the  East  Ridinff.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Satur- 
day, and  there  are  several  fairs,  by  far  the  most  important 
being  a  great  hoi-se-fuir,  which  generally  lasts  a  fortnight 
before  October  2,  which  is  the  principal  day.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  horsc-l'air  in  England,  and  it  is  said  that 
recently  more  horses  have  been  exhibited  here  than  at  any 
other  fair  in  the  world.  The  dealings  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  England,  but  many  foreigners  attend,  and  con- 
tinental princes  frequently  commission  dealers  to  purchase 
large  numbers  of  horses  here.  With  this  exception,  the 
trade  and  industry  of  Howden  present  no  remarkable  fea- 
ture. It  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  Ouse,  where  there  is  a 
ferry  and  a  small  harbour  for  boats,  to  accommodate  the 
town.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Howden  was 
2130  in  1831,  and  2332  in  1841. 

Hunmanby  is  a  parish,  township,  and  formerly  a  market- 
'town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Dickering,  near  the  sea-coast 
and  the  northern  limit  of  the  East  Riding,  in  the  valley 
which  lies  north  of  the  Wolds.  It  lies  about  207  miles 
from  London,  35  miles  north-east  of  York,  and  8^  miles 
south-east  of  Scarborough,  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
coast  at  Filey  Bay.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the 
curacy  of  Fordon,'in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding 
and  the  diocese  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  350/.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  contains  a  handsome 
monument  of  the  Osbaldeston  family,  to  whom  most  of  the 
township  belongs,  and  who  have  a  mansion  there.  The 
town  contains  Baptist  and  Wcsleyan  chapels,  several 
schools,  two  public  libraries,  almshouses  for  six  widows, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  district  bank.  It  is  well 
built,  and  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  district.  On 
the  Castle  Hill  mjiy  be  traced  some  remains  of  an  antient 
fortress.  The  town  formerly  had  a  market  on  Tuesday, 
but  it  has  long  been  discontinued,  though  a  monthly  cattle- 
inaiket,  and  lairs  on  the  Gth  of  May  and  the  29th  of 
Oclober,  arc  stiJI  held.  The  population  was  1079  in  1831 ; 
unci  in  1841,  together  with  the  chapeliy  o!  Fotdoti^  'vhkh 


was  previously  included  in  the  returns  of  another  furtk, 
but  which  contained  only  63  inhabitaiits,  1277. 

Keighley,  a  considerable  market-town,  in  tin  Wet 
Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Staincliff  and  EwcrOHi  mH 
parish  of  Keighlev,  206  miles  north-north-wert  %m 
London,  and  39  miles  west  by  south  ttom  Yorfc.  Tlieliv 
is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  at  the  junction  of  two  ^M 
streams  which  ikll  into  the  river  Aire  about  three-mlib 
of  a  mile  to  the  north-east,  and  about  a  quarter  or  a  alt 
farther  to  the  north-east  is  the  Leeds  and  IiTa|id 
Canal.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  in  f  ■'  '' 
tolerably  well-built.  The  parish  church,  which  was 
in  1805,  is  spacious  and  handsome,  with  an  octam 
containing  eight  fine-toned  bells  and  a  clock  of  be 


workmanship  by  Prior  of  Nestficld ;  the  chnreh  hii  tjk 
a  powerful  organ.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  m  tlw  pH 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  the  net  annual  turn  rf 
358/.  It  is  now  in  the  deanery  and  archdeaconry  of  CMk 
in  the  diocese  of  Ripon.  There  are  three  other  tpKtM 
churches.  There  are  14  places  of  worship  beloii|jnn 
different  classes  of  dissenters.  Of  the  schools,  ^H 
are  numerous,  one  is  a  free  grammar-school,  ft 
1716:  a  Mechanics'  Institute  was  established  about 
The  worsted  manufacture  is  the  chief  trade  of  the  fHl; 
but  cotton  goods  are  also  manufactured  to  some  dMi 
The  Keighley  Union  workhouse  in  1841  cootaiorft 
X)ersons.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Keighley  ii  M  ' 
was  9255;  the  population  in  1841  was  13,373;  in  ttl 
it  was  11,170. 

Kirkby-Moorside,  or  Kirbv-Moorside,  is  a  paridl  wi  \ 
market-town  in  the  wapentake  of  Kyedale,  in  the  IHmk 
Riding,  about  224  miles  from  London,  2.5  miles  noift%| 
east  of  York,  6  miles  east  by  north  of  Helnuler,  olij 
miles  west  by  north  of  Pickcnng.  It  is  a  small  ud  »' 
regularly  built  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dovcilli 
surrounded  by  steep  hills.  The  parish  is  extensive,  cw 
priring  the  townships  of  Kirkby-Moorside,  Bransdaie(HH 
side),  Fadmore,  I«amdale  (Liow-quarter),  and  Giffiiili;) 
with  an  aggregate  poi)ulation  of  2324  in  1831  (witho^Q^ 
eluding  Bransdale  Efast-side),  and  2738  in  1841.  m 
living  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  with  the  cuiadci  if 
Cockan  and  Giilimoor,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  ClercU 
and  diocese  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  4561.  «b 
church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints ;  and  the  IndependcA 
Wesle3'ans,  and  Society  of  Friends,  have  mecting-hodki 
There  are  several  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  tlici  i 
branch  banks ;  and  the  town  has  a  market  on  Wedoe^i^! 
and  fairs  on  Whit-Wednesday  and  September  18.  lldi: 
the  town  are  quarries,  coal-mines,  and  several  com-oA 
and  in  the  town  much  malt  and  some  linen  goods  m 
made.  The  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  earfail 
Westmoreland,  who  forfeited  it  to  the  crown  in  the  i4p 
of  Elizabeth.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favounte  i 
James  I.,  is  said  to  have  begged  it  of  that  king  as  tnif 
pendage  to  Helmsley,  which  he  had  obtained  by  maniM 
and  here,  it  is  supposed  in  an  old  house  still  remainincB 
the  market-place,  his  dissolute  son  breathed  his  lad.  W 
burial  is  entered  in  the  parish  register  but  it  is  not  kaosi 
where  liis  remains  were  deposited.  The  population  of  fc 
township  of  Kirkby-Moorside  was  1802  in  1831,  and  ISB 
in  1841. 

Knaresboroucjh,  a  market-town  and  parliamentaiT  bt- 
rou^h,  in  the  West  Hiding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Claibni 

Earish  of  Knaresborough,  200  miles  north-north-west  hm 
ondon,  and  19  miles  west  by  north  from  York.  The  toM 
is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  the  nortb-ciA 
bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  across  which  there  are  two  bnd|A 
one  at  each  end  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  houses  ■ci' 
stone,  and  the  town  generally  is  well  built,  and  well  li^tf 
with  gas.  The  market-place  is  large,  and  the  mnWi 
which  is  on  Wednesday,  is  well  attended,  particularly  fti 
corn-market.  About  midway  between  the  two  brid^ai 
the  ruins  of  Knaresborough  castle,  on  a  rocky  emuMOCt. 
It  was  originally  built  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  who  caine  ¥ 
England  with  William  the  Conqiieror,  and  vrn^  a  place  fli 
great  strength  till  it  was  dismantled  in  1648  by  order  of  Hk 
parliament.  Little  of  the  ruins  remain,  the  stones  hafiB| 
been  used  for  building  houses  in  the  town. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  BaptkUii 

antient,  and  has  sittings  for  12U0.    The  living  is  a  vicanfi 

formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  dcaaiq 

of  Boroughbridge,  archdeaconiy  of  Richmond,  and  (fioMM 

^  oC  Ri  von,  in  the  ^  of  a  prebendary  of  York  cathediml  and 
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M..tr:iSr.   1  I  Jack  of  KivHrewho- 

riff-  i'l  i-,i'j.  uf  n:*..    He  l*>Kt  his 

tl}tf  tgv  iL-nt  patlji  cjf  his 

jlLart[  !  r  artieif  a  guide, 

or  ntui  i:iitii(tnji^lor  til  ii>7idjn. 
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tract  of  impaagable  inaFsh  between  the  river  Derwent  and 
the  Wolds.  Numerous  lloman  coins,  urns,  and  other 
remains  have  been  found  here,  and  entrenchments  are  yet 
visible  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  the  Saxon 
times  Mahon  became  a  royal  villa  to  King  Edwin ;  and 
after  the  Norman  conquest  the  baronial  family  of  Vescy, 
orDe  Vesci,  built  a  castle  here,  as  well  as  the  priory  men- 
tioned above.  This  castle  was  demolished  by  Henry  II., 
but  while  it  stood  the  town  was  burnt  down  by  Archbishop 
Thurstan,  who  besieged  it  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  a 
party  of  Scots  who  had  obtained  possession  and  garrisoned 
the  castle.  The  town  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
and  then  received  the  name  of  New  Malton.  A  noble 
castellated  mansion  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
castle,  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Ralph, 
Lord  Eure  ;  but  in  1074,  as  his  grand-daughters  could  not 
agree  concerning  the  property,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mansion  was  pulled  down  by  the  high  bheritf,  under  an 
order  of  court,  divided  the  materials  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  leaving  only  the  lodge  and  gateway  standing 
as  a  monument  of  their  folly.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
aouth-west  of  New  Malton  is  a  mineral  suring,  said  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  Scarborough,  and  to  be  an  efficacious 
chalybeate. 

Masham  is  a  parish  and  market-town,  partly  in  the  liber- 
ties of  St.  Peter  of  York  and  Richmondshire,  but  chiefly 
in  the  wapentake  of  Hang-East,  in  the  North  Riding,  about 
218  miles  from  I^ndon,  30  miles  noith-west  of  York,  and 
14  miles  south  by  east  of  Richmond,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ure,  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
near  the  boundary  of  the  West  Riding.  The  narish  com- 
prises the  townships  of  Masham,  lJurton-upon-\  ore,  Elling- 
string,  Ellingtons,  Fearby,  Healy-with-Sutton,  Ilton-with- 
Pott,  and  Swinton-with-Warthermask,  and  had  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  2905  in  1831,  and  2J74  in  1841.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  that  of  Kirkby-Malzeard, 
in  the  archdeacon ly  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon, 
and  was  formerly  a  prebend,  the  richest  in  the  cathedial 
church  of  York.  The  church  is  small,  but  handsome,  with 
a  loHy  spire,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  and  there  are 
chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  several 
■chools,  one  of  which  is  a  grammar-school,  founded  in  l/CO 
by  William  Danby,  Esq.,  and  endowed  with  about  ;">0/.  per 
annum,  and  another  a  charity-school  for  30  children,  on 
the  same  foundation,  and  endowed  with  about  24/.  per 
annum  from  the  beiKiaction  of  three  other  persons.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
woollen  yarn,  and  a  flax-mill,  which  in  1838  employed 
122  persons.  Coarse  sti-aw-plait  for  making  hats  is  also 
produced  here.  The  town  has  a  weekly  market,  of  but 
little  importance,  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  on  the  17th, 
18th,  and  lilth  of  September.  The  population  of  the  town- 
ship of  Masham  alone  was  1276  in  18:31,  and  1318  in  1841. 

Middlesboiough,  or  Middlesbur^h,  is  a  paribh  and  town- 
ship, partly  in  the  libeiiy  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but 
chiefly  in  the  western  di'vision  of  I^ngbaurgh  liberty, 
m  the  North  Riding,  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of 
tlie  Tees,  close  to  its  mouth,  and  which  has  risen  to  con- 
siderable importance  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a 
branch  or  extension  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
way for  shipping  coals  here,  so  as  to  avoid  the  river 
navigation.  Middleaborough  lies  about  5  miles  east  by 
north  of  Stockton,  and  formerly  had  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Hilda,  which  was  lonff  in  ruins,  but  of  which  no 
remains  now  exist,  though  the  site  is  still  used  as  a 
burying-ground.  The  parish  of  Middlesborough  contains  | 
the  township  of  that  name  and  the  township  of  Linthorp, 
and  had  a  gross  population  of  230  in  1K21,  383  in  1831, 
when  the  eftect  of  the  railway  was  only  beginning  to  be 
felt,  and  570i)  in  1841,  including  40  persons  in  barges  and 
tents,  but  exclusive  of  103  persons  absfMit  from  home,  and 
50  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  that  year.  The 
township  of  Middlesborough  alone  contained  only  40 
persons  m  1821,  15-1  in  IKJl,  and  i"V4G3  in  1811 ;  and  it  has 
risen,  within  a  very  few  years,  from  the  lank  of  an  insigni- 
licant  village  to  that  of  a  considera])le  sea-port  town,  | 
with  several  foundries,  a  pottery,  and  other  manufactories. 


The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of ' 
Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  the  gross  income  of  which.  ! 
in  1831,  was  :iV.  The  township  contains  Independent  and  j 
Wesleyjin  .Methodist  chapels,  and  several  schools.  j 

MicftDchiim  is  a  parish  and  small  market-town  in  the  I  erected  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  the  Smli 
wspfntake  of  ifang-Wcbt,  libcily  of  Kichmondshire,  and  j  in  1381,    The  town  contains  sJs;  chapels  for  independcnli 


North  Riding  of  the  county,  about  226  mile*  CromLottdoi, 
41  miles  noi-Qi-west  of  York,  and  two  or  three  miles  mslh 
of  Leyboum.  The  living  is  a  royal  peculiar,  with  a  M 
income  of  325/.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  mk 
St.  Alkeld,  and  was  made  collegiate  by  Richard  lll.,«tei 
dxAic  of  Gloucester.  The  town  contains  places  of  wenka 
for  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  somc^^ 
and  Sunday  schoc^ls ;  and  it  is  built,  chiefly  in  the  foiv  4 
a  square,  upon  a  gentle  acclivity  on  the  south  bank  of  Ihi 
Ure.  Tlie  market-day  is  Monday,  but  the  trade  of  tb 
town,  which  was  never  considerable,  has  almost  cntiitly 
fallen  away  since  the 'rise  of  Leyboum ;  fairs  are  hdd« 
Easter-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  and  tlie  5th.  6lh,and7i 
of  November.  Petty  sessions  for  the  wapentake  of  Haif- 
West  are  held  here,  and  there  are  smail  uanufaetmts  rf 
woollen.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  town  iiiii 
antient  castle,  built  about  llOU,  by  Robert  Fiti-RaDnl|kL 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  belonged  to  the  earl  of  B& 
bury,  who  marched  hence  with  40U0  men  towards  LoBdai^ 
to  demand  redress  for  his  son's  grievances.  Here  aki^ 
according  to  Stow,  the  bastard  Falconbrid^  was  bebodii 
in  1471.  Edward  IV.  was  confined  for  a  time  in  Middk- 
ham  Caiitle  by  llichard  Nevill,  earl  of  Warwick,  after  hi 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Wolvev,  but  he  subsequeatlf 
escaped  while  hunting  in  the  park.  Afier  defeating  tb 
earl  of  Warwick  at  Bamet,  Edward  gs.ye  Middlcbsa 
Castle  to  his  brother  tlie  duke  of  Gloucester,  aftennvii 
Richard  III.,  who  took  a  great  liking  to  the  place,  aatm 
preparing  to  found  a  college  in  Frodin^ham-field,  aha 
he  died.  His  only  son  Edward  was  bom  here,  but  bdbk 
that  time  hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  history  of  tk 
castle,  excepting  that  it  was  inhabited,  in  leUil,  l^Sr 
Henry  Linlev.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  reduced  to  ruH 
by  Cromwell,  but  there  is  no  hibtorical  evidence  to  pmi 
it.  The  ruins  of  the  cattle  stand  on  a  rocky  emineiM 
near  the  town.  The  population  of  the  pariah  of  Uii* 
dlehaiu  was  914  in  1831,  and  030  in  lim. 

Muker  is  a  chapel r)'  and  customaiy  market-town  in  thd 
part  of  the  parish  of  Grinton  which  belongs  to  the  wapei- 
take  of  Gilhng-West,  in  the  liberty  of  l^ichmondshire,  ni 
the  North  Hiding  of  the  county,  about  252  miles  hm 
London,  .54  miles  noiih-west  of  Voik,  and  17  miles  vflt 
by  south  of  Richmond.  The  township  comprises  tif 
higher  part  of  Swaledale,  and  the  town  stands  in  an  sn^ 
formed  by  two  of  the  streams  which  contribute  to  fon 
that  river.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  attached  to 
the  vicarage  of  Grinton,  Ibinierly  in  the  archdeacooiyof 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  diocCM 
of  Ripon,  with  an  income  of  about  i>8/.  The  town  contsia 
a  cliapel-of-case.  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  erected  in  ISflU 
and  some  schools,  one  of  which  is  partly  supported  bju 
endowment  of  al)out  20/.  a  year,  bequeathed  by  Antlwaf 
Metcalfe  in  1078,  for  a  free-school.  There  is  also  a  axb- 
scription  library.  The  market,  which  lias  been  established 
by  custom,  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  there  is  an  annrjl 
fair  on  the  Wednesday  before  Old  Christmas-day.  Tbt 
parish  contains  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  and  i]»j 
produces  lime.  About  2^  miles  to  the  north-west  ii  a 
cascade  called  Keasden  Force,  where  the  Swale  falls  o\<r 
some  rugged  rocks  into  a  romantic  dale.  The  populstios 
of  the  chapelry  was  1247  in  1K31,  and  1241  in  1K4I. 

Noi-thallerton,  formerly,  and  still  occasionally,  writtn 
North  Allerton,  is  a  parish,  parliamentary  boroni;h,  ssd 
market-town,  in  the  wapentake  and  liberty  of  Allertoih 
shire,  in  the  North  Riding,  about  220  miles  from  London. 
32  miles  north  by  west  of  York,  and  16  miles  ea5»t  bv  snuih 
of  Richmond.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  Ions 
street,  in  the  line  of  the  Great  North  Road,  and  i»  pa^seJ 
at  a  very  short  distance  on  the  west  by  the  Great  North  of 
England  Railway,  and  the  river  Wibke,  which  fotms  oa 
that  side  the  boundary  of  the  electoral  district.  The 
parish  compi-ises  the  borough  and  township  of  Nottb- 
allcrton,  the  township  of  Romanbv,  and  the  chapelrirs  of 
Brompton,  Deighton,  and  High  Worsall,  and  its  a«T*- 
gate  population  was  5118  in  1831,  and  5273  in  \Ml 
The  hvinir  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  curacies  of  Bromptoi 
and  Deighton,  formerly  in  the  ])eii«'iar  juris<!iction  and 
patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  but  now  in 
the  archdeaconr}' of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York.  «itht 
^ross  income  of  862/.  The  church,  dedicated  to  Ail  Saints 
is  a  spacious  cniciform   edifice,  supposed  to  have  beea 
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Ridinjir,  about  I:- 

of  Ytifk,    HUd     \S    lUMV..    .-.a..;      ..«     >,rMiL..     Ji..N., 

monlory  of  Ht)Idi.*rnc*M.     The  livui^  u 

firrti.^-.riKirv  ul'  thu  tla^t  KidJiit;  atiil  t\u 

u  incamtf  of  iiti^ii/,     h  hai  u 

On'.  ..niiu  wilh  a  lolly  *iiirc,  y  -i* 

Imh'pvntlvni^  and  F'riniiUvc   and    \\c>.k»3»in 

•cvertd  M^booU,  ant?  tr  I'nion  workhouM'  iW  tht  ii 

Union,   which  <>  i-*   '^  pamlic<i»     A  tj.avii^iiUk 

crf'f*lr    vvtiirh    <"«'  *'*  with    the   Hymlit*r,    brinin 

Vr.        '  ■■'   ■  USCL*  of   tlli'  toV^ii  iTs 

tr  '^fOt  anti  recei.  ■  il 

fmiii  Tijr   \\  V.I    Vni'wwj-.       iJic   murki't    is    <Jii    .^i,ii  niMin-.    'kuil 

there  are  faio  on  M^ireh  ^2^  July  IB,  ami  Dtirtinlier  iL 
Thn  town  contain*  a  bra^nch  *■'  ^'''  ^  "*rkHkiii^  IMnet 
Hank,     It  lA  a  place*  ofcuuwd*/!  at),  and  U  BUp- 

po^ieil  by  wouie  writers  to  br  thr  i  ,ji  oI  the  DLntit*nt 

^cojfrnphor*^  an  oj>inion  somevvljat  aiietjiflbened  by  llrn 
di»t*ovt*n',  about  eighty  ^cait*  »iri*:'e,  of  pait  of  a  Roman 
aitai\  Other  wt  itf  r*  denvc  the  name  of  thr  toivn  fnira  St. 
Fotnck,  to  whom  the  church  ia  dedicated,  llie  poptilabrm 
of  the  pnri&h  wa»  I'^m  in  18:il,  and  IRVi  indudinB  T^i  in- 
tiiatej*  gl'  the  Union  vvorkhoit^e  and  10  ptuiuiw  in  barge** 
in  IHIJ. 

Fenititi?ne,  a  «mal!  markeldown  on  the  ri(i;bt  tmnk  of  tljc 
Don^  in  the  Wf^t  Ridinji,  \\h  pent  alee  of  8»dnieroFi>^,  177 
mik's  from  London,  on  the  rond  tVotn  Sheffield  io  Haddtst^- 
field,  13  tiiik'**  fioni  each  plaew.  U  is  Hituated  on  the 
edge  of  thtt  drear)  moon*  ivhieh  form  the  borders  of  York- 
alure  ttod  Lanciishire.  The  clhmate  isi  cold,  and  I  be  liaf- 
ve»t  is  (lometimca  not  ^thered  m  before  November*  The 
parish  comprises  21  *580  tie  res*  and  rooAiAts  of  the  chapelry 
of  Deuhv.  and  Ihe  towni.hip«  of  Umithw*ite,  ITunthplJ', 
IngbirchVorth,  I^ngs*^tt,  Ox2ipmj^%  Penistone,  andTliuik-- 
siime.  Population  of  the  pamh,  5(W2  \n  1821,  rj2Ql  in 
1831,  ar)d  'yXfi  in  imL  llie  ehaoelrjf  of  Denhy  eon- 
mt£  of  the  towrisJnps  of  Deuby,  Oimthwaite,  and  Itifjbireh- 
worth  :  the  liviag  la  a  perpetuaJ  eyraey,  ttet  value 
08/.  Tlic  linen  ninnuractiire  m  carried  on  in  the  town 
of  Penii^lont?  and  m  most  of  the  hamlet*  m  the  pa- 
rish* The  town  contkta  of  four  BtreetH  eros»ing  each 
other  at  right  an^'Ie-*,  There  in  a  market  every  Thtn-sdaj, 
cluetly  tVf  sheep  and  cattle*  The  church  pre*eritii  nothing 
worthy  of  note.  The  living  b  a  viearage,  in  Mw  dioceM> 
of  Ripon,  net  vtihie  147/.  Tht^  Soctety  of  Friend*,  the 
Independents,  and  Weskvan  McthodialA  have  placel^  of 
worship:  in  Mr*  BainiV*  work  it  b  iitated  that  the  din- 
senlere  have  five  places  of  wornbip  in  Hvc  paristi,  lite 
jfra  in  ma  r-TiebooU  founded  in  HM>I  and  euduwed  with  1'^*/.. 
il!  free  to  all  uiaJe  ehildren  in  ^'-  '■■■■-h.  The  wdiooiil 
4c  h  u  0 1  i  H  p  Li  rt !  y  ^n  p  pi "  1 1  d  by  an*  • .     I  n  1 843 1  hefc 

were  i  i\  t he  parish  1  w o  ehu r^l » '-■  '  ■  ^^^- ; ^ H r r uknljiy 
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scholan.  The  population  of  the  towiuihip  was  645  in  1821, 
7a3  in  1831,  and  738  in  1841.  The  population  of  Thurl- 
stone  in  1K41  was  1872.  The  Sheffield  and  Manchester 
Railway  passea  through  this  township,  and  the  Return  in- 
cludes 225  penons  who  were  employed  on  its  construction. 
Dr.  Sanderson,  the  blind  mathematician,  was  a  native  of 
the  parish. 

Pickering  is  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  wapentake 
of  Pickering- Lythe,  in  the  North  Riding,  about  223  miles 
from  London,  26  miles  north-east  of  York,  and  18  miles 
west  of  Scarborough,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  rivulet  called  Pick- 
ering Beck.  The  parish  comprises  the  townships  of 
Pickering,  Kingthorpe,  Marishes,  and  Newton,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Goadiand  or  Goathland,  and  had  an  aQ:gregate 
population  of  3^16  in  1831,  and  39()1  in  1841.  The  living 
IS  a  discharged  vicarage,  with  the  curacy  of  Newton,  a 

Peculiar  of  the  dean  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  143/. 
he  town  is  connected  with  the  port  of  Whitby  by  a  rail- 
road described  in  a  previous  column,  and  is  long  and 
stracrgiing :  and  it  contains  an  antient  and  spacious  church, 
with  alolty  spire,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter;  several  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship,  and  several  schools,  one  of  which  is 
endowed.  It  has  also  a  workhouse  for  the  Poor-Law 
Union  of  Pickering  (which  comprises  28  parishes),  and 
two  branch  banks.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  there 
are  fairs  on  the  Monday  bo  lore  Old  Candlemas-day,  Old 
Midsummer-day,  the  25th  of  September,  and  the  Monday 
before  Old  Michaelmas-day.  The  town  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  formerly  sent  members  to  parliament,  but  had 
ceased  to  do  so  long  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  ruins  of  an  antient  castle  stand  to  the  west  of  the 
town.  The  town  belongs  to  the  duchjr  of  Lancaster,  and 
has  jurisdiction  over  several  neighbouring  villages,  which 
form  what  is  called  the  Honour  of  Pickering ;  and  it  has 
an  antient  Honour-court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and  the 
trial  of  petty  actions.  On  l*ickering-raoor  are  vestiges  of 
two  Roman  encampments,  and  there  are  other  similar 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  of  the 
township  of  Pickering  was  2555  in  1831,  and  in  1841,  2092, 
including  50  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  and  11  per- 
sons in  tents. 

Pocklington  is  a  parish  and  market-town,  portly  in  the 
liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but  chiefly  in  the  AVilton- 
Beacon  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Harthill,  in  the  East 
Riding,  about  11)5  miles  from  London,  13  miles  east  by 
south  from  YorU,  and  7  miles  north-west  of  Market- 
Weighton.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  level  country,  about 
two  miles  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Wolds,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  river  Derwent  by  the  Pocklington  Canal, 
which  is  described  elsewhere.  The  parish  contains  the 
townships  of  Pocklington,  ISIeltonby,  and  Owsthorpe,  and 
the  chapelry  of  Yaphani,  and  had  an  aggregate  population 
of  2265  in  1831,  and  2552  in  l«n.  The  living  is  a  dis- 
charged vicarage,  with  the  curacy  of  Yapham-cum-Mel- 
tonby,  a  peculiar  of  the  dean  of  York,  with  an  income  of 
131/.'  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a 
very  plain  homely  structure,  and  the  town  also  contains 
places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists;  a  well-endowed 
free  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  6th  year  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  John  Dowman,  LL.D.,  with  which  are  connected 
five  exhibitions  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
which  has  an  income  exceeding  lOUO/.  per  annum  ;  and 
among  several  other  daily  schools,  a  national  school, 
liberally  supported  by  subscriptions.  Tlic  buildings  of  the 
grammar-school  were  re-erected  in  1819.  Pocklington  is 
one  of  the  pollinir-placcs  for  the  East  Riding,  and  the 
centre  of  a  Poor-Law  I'n ion  comprising  47  parishes;  it  has 
three  bmnch  banks,  and  petty  sessions  for  the  Wilton- 
Beacon  division  are  held  here.  It  has  a  market  on  Satur- 
day, and  hwt^e.  sheep  and  cattle  lairs  are  held  on  March  7 
(or  G  in  leap-year),  May  G,  Autrust  5,  and  November  8,  and 
a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants,  on  November  9.  At 
Barnsley  Field,  near  the  town,  lour  human  skeletons,  with 
an  urn  bearing  some  antient  characters,  were  discovered  in 
17G3.  The  popula.tion  of  the  town>hip  of  Pocklington  was 
2048  in  1S31,  and  2;J2:J  in  1H41. 

Reeth  is  a  small  market-town  in  that  part  of  the  parish 
of  Giinton  which  boiontrs  to  the  wapentake  of  Gilling- 
West,  in  the  libeity  of  Richmondshire  and  the  North 
Ruling,  about  2^iH  nnles  from  London,  48  miles  north-west 
from  York,  and  ID  miles  west  by  south  iVom  Richmond, 


on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Swale,  about  half  a  mil^  tbme 
the  junction  of  the  Arkle.    The  town  is  iiTej|[ulariy  Vnib, 
in  a  highly  picturesque  situation,  and  it  contains  Indcpn- 
dent  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  two  endmd 
daily  schools,  one  endowed  in  1643,  by  Alderman  Rxb- 
ardson,  of  York,  and  the  other  in  1814  and  1815,  by  tm 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  schoolroom  of  tk 
latter  being  also  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  peraoni  k 
the  founders'  persuasion.    The  town  has  a  very  eztcnm 
manufacture  of  knitted  Btocking;B,  many  of  which  arc  ci- 
ported  ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  receive  employmcM 
fi-om  lead-mines  m  the  neighbourhood,  the  produce  of 
which  is  of  great  purity,  and  is  sought  after  for  the  nans- 
facture  of  white-lead,  and  other  chemical  purpotes,  Tbai 
mines  produced  a  few  years  since  about  5000  or  6000  torn 
of  lead  annually.    There  is  a  branch  of  the  Swaledale  nd 
Wensleydale  mnking  Company  in  the  town,  which  hit  a 
market  on  Friday,  under  a  chailer  of  the  6th  year  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  several  fairs,  the  da>'8  of  which  «i 
variously  given  by  different  authorities.     Near  the  tovi 
are  the  remains  of  an  entrenchment,  called  Maiden's Csid^ 
about  100  yards  square,  and  of  some  others,  one  of  wfaick 
is  much  larger ;  and  from  some  remains  which  have  bcM 
discovered,  these  are  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  oripa 
Near  the  town,  in  the  hamlet  of  Healaugh,  are  the  reinsB 
of  a  house  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  John  of  (knt 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor.    Qi 
population  of  Reeth  was  1456  in  1831,  and  1343  in  IML 

Ripley,  a  small  market-town  in  the  West  Ridins,  in  thi 
wapentake  of  Claro  and  parish  of  Ripley,  208  miJefi  froi 
London  and  25  west-north-west  from  York.  The  towia 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Nidd.  Tlie  dnatk 
is  antient,  and  contains  some  curious  old  monumcnb  d 
the  Ingilby  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  formerly  in  Ik 
diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Ric^ 
mond  and  diocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  gift  of  the  Inguby  fiuniiy, 
and  of  the  net  annual  value  of  066/.  The  chief  distindiai 
of  the  place  is  the  castle  of  the  family  of  Ingilby,  which  «■ 
built  in  1555,  and  is  still  the  family  residence.  Hiereiii 
free-school,  which  in  1833  contained  40  males,  whiehvH 
built  and  endowed  in  1702,  by  the  two  youngia 
daughters  of  Sir  William  Ingilby.  The  population  of  tlie 
township  in  1831  was  270 :  the  separate  population  of  tbf 
township  is  not  given  in  the  Population  Returns  for  IM- 

Saddlewortli  is  a  village  in  the  West  Riding,  in  thi 
wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  parish  of  Rochdale,  ISSailn 
noi1h-west  from  London  and  54  miles  south-west  irca 
York.  The  village  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  giving  nsae 
to  a  district  in  which  the  woollen  and  cotton  manuuctum 
have  advanced  with  amazing  rapidity  and  to  a  very  cntt 
extent.  The  district  is  7  miles  long  and  3  miles  in  iti 
greatest  width,  and  includes  about  100  manufacturuic 
hamlets.  It  is  called  Saddleworth-with-Quick.  The 
population  in  1811  was  12,579;  in  1821  it  was  13,902.  a 
1831  it  was  15,986,  in  1841  it  was  16,820 ;  at  which  UW 
there  were  555  houses  uninhabited,  owing  to  the  depresed 
state  of  the  manufactui*es. 

Sedbergh,  a  small  market-town  in  the  West  Ridinff,  ia 
the  west  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Staincliff  uk! 
Kwcross,  250  miles  north-west  from  London,  and  78  nrilw 
west-north-west  from  York.  The  town  is  utuated  in  t 
sheltered  and  fertile  vale  among  rugged  mountains.  The 
living  of  the  parish  church  is  a  vicarage*  formerly  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Rich- 
mond and  diocese  of  Ripon.  in  the  git\  of  Trinity  Colto. 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of  184/.  Thttt 
are  places  of  woi-ship  belonging  to  the  Methodists«Qaaken, 
and  Independents.  In  1K33  there  were  nine  dailr  tchocii 
at  Sedbergh,  one  of  which  is  a  free  grammar-sciKM^.  snd 
then  had  40  scholars.  The  school  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Roger  Luptou,  provost  of  Eton,  in  the  reign  of  Edwai^M* 
After  some  time  the  funds  were  misapplied,  but  were  n* 
stored  to  their  proper  use  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  who  also  rebuilt  the  school.  The  cndownKnt 
amounts  to  about  500/.  a  year,  paid  to  the  head  muter, 
but  out  of  which  he  pays  100/.  a  year  to  the  second  muter, 
besides  other  expenses.  The  head  master  is  appointed  by 
the  master  and  fellows  of  St.  John's  Collcire,  CarabridfC 
Two  fellowships  and  eight  scholarships  in  St.  .lohn*f  Col- 
lege were  established  by  Lupton  for  students  from  till 
school.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron.  Goib 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  town  are  obtained  inm  • 
mine  about  two  miles  distant.    The  population  of  StA- 
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ilbjT  ttiMi   iivvik,  litni  Uie   Huil    and  HeJl/y  miivrny 
"  ""     %n4  T«i*i!iU  niilwjiy  n  fftllr  u%  tht»  wfjit  of 

JQOtI  thipB  with  cariroo* 
Intuit  «n 

fn  imk  th«  poi^uklion  wba  <tQil7*  <utd  tti  1831 

,  A  mmU  WAfkct^iown.  i«  the  \Ve«<t  Uiditipr,  in  ihn' 

fkki  29&tlliksi  north^wcfst  by  imrllv  t'rcrni  l^n^k^n,  ami 
HWi(l-f*<*rlh-w*»*t  rroni  YDrk.  Th«town  b  sitoiitfd 
'  OQ  tlie  eaM  skle  of  tht?  river 
t^atofic  rock  VTp^iirdiiof  3K)  foH, 
t*!!*:-  I  H«*i  if-r^k  I  er.  Tti^  pflriJih  churL'h  w  nt  tiig- 
Ihc  f>p|,M)*ilr*  «idc  crl  the  rivi*r*  over  whicii 
He  bndij^i!*  I'hc  prison  is  helow  the  tnjirki*!- 
ntnyict  to  it  i^  by  a  trnp-duor  ilirwti  a  flight  of 
fht  i?*  juimitted  by  a  fratinj^*  Thi^re  ia  a 
tirkhmue  nt  Bettltv  which  in  Wl  Dontnined  127 
_  Cotton  iManufaeturej*  ftjT*  carried  on  <o  somfc  t*x- 
Ipnd  »ip^  mtKl  papier  are  made*  Th«re  are  ehapf  J& 
■  lo  tht  Wt*sh*ysLii  Methcidists  and  the  IndepetJ- 
ffl  I8*'i3  lhi»r«  >*eri*  live  da v-«c hotels,  one  day  and 
national  js^choc*!,  and  two  Simdav-schaola.  '  The 
I  in  IR31  wan  Um  \  in  IB41  it  Va^  204K  The 
tfio  neviflilKJitrhood,  wltich  is  chiefly  used  for 
'  i#  ■  '  '  li,  Eftflt  of  th<3  town  are  two 
A\U  which  whyn  fit  in  motion 
thunder* 
n,  ikftmall  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in 
alftke  (if  ]]arki9tono-A<ih  and  pari>iti  of  Sherbtirn^ 
» north  by  west  from  London,  and  IG  miles  south- 
it  Crotn  \mk,  Tite  tonn  i^  ultualt^d  on  n  amall 
'  olfsAr  flream,  Th*i  chorch  it  ^id  to  have  been 
L  of  the  nuns  of  a  jmlace  which  the  archhiahop  of 
t\f  had  here :  it  i»  a  ^paeiotis  ^tn^c'ture,  and  the 
efibod  a:9  exhibititig  a  pecuhar  and  mafrtificent 
I  ©T  iictLitectuTe.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
Df  Yorki  4>f  the  net  annual  value  of  l^f.  In  1833 
f  m%  daily  ichoolitv  The  CommiSi^ioner^  for  ^w* 
m  Ebqui/y  *tate  that  one  of  these,  *  containing'  30 
-^rt  -T  t>oth  next!*,  I*  partly  «np ported  by  an  fcuduw* 
1  Tviui  ofig'inally  for  24  raalf**,  but  the  fiinds 
ac  inadeauzite,  the  prca^^nt  inituhur  ia  oidy  six  ; 
for  by  their  pajent*/  Tht'  tichool  bm 
am^  of  7f*  lOi.  eachi  to  St.  John's  ('otlesjCt 
n  out  &f  the  eight  miiiiiiiar<4$chooI^  ui  York* 
af«  «fiiidid  to  mm  c&odidaitea  for  Liidy  £li- 


^ndptmhofS&lploh,  •  ivorth-noitji-wftst  isuuwUxi* 

doiu  and  44RiilM  wi*-  k,  i^  Mlisaled  oq  an  nflxititl 

cjT  '  '     woaul  iiM^  i^n|j«mnd  Iji^nrpool  C*aniLl  pofliM 

I  !  a  liouBc*  ftra  all  of  ilanr.    Hki|rtan  OMlli^ 

a  iiiiH'  nt  iin<  iimI  of  tbi!  (flfurdt,  «!•  fotm^rly  a  plar«  of 
gmt  ili«ntlb.  U  wna  hisill  oriciBailj  !>▼  Uobacl  4m  Ri^ 
IIIAU4  flboni  Ihif  end  of  thw  tidfo  ul  Yi  tUiam  tbi*  f rim- 
amifOf.     It  wBft  aAviiiSRli  givVQ  l>y  Bilwaid  IK  t&  bb 

faVAI>nti»  1*I#1S  de  CiiVi^lufi.  &nil  :inrr  hiA  dilttth  Vta#  lfiii»» 
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111  .irui  Iwo    S 

ki -^  I'day*  i'*  ft  ^  ■  '^     ■ 

and  thcTti  nrki  min»  v\vi\  fortni^hl  im  callJe  and  atirtp. 

There  ftr»»  colt  on  manoiactitrc*,  but  to  no  gwat  frxle^L 

The  Yftle  of  Skiplon  ii  exetediiiBfly  fertile;  it  b  ehiidly 

used  for  pa^turajfe.     Skip*t?n  im  a  place  of  jfrral  bilerootxriif 

betweeti  Vofkshii-e  and  Lan^anhire,  and  in  a  thrivia^  istnih 

ditjon.     Tlie  popvdation  in  1811  waa  3Bti«;  in   I«S1  tt  ww 

MU  ;  in  1831  it  was  4181  ;  in  1H41  it  waa  4»WS. 

Snaitli,  in  the  West  Ridinsf,  in  the  WMpenlftke  nf  <>if  old- 
ero«»,  174  miles  fiom  London,  an^l  2^^  mile»»iOuth  hy  raat 
from  York,  u  a  very  small  nifliki't-tiiwn  on  Ihts  P,tJL>»heTO 
bank  of  the  river  Aire,  fiv^  miJen  ticm  ilj*  LOirtlueuee  >vilb 
the  Onae.  The  town  is  an  oniraporl«nl  plncf^;  the  pApu^ 
lation  wm  a'M  in  182L  f^m  in  m*L  and  800  in  1841* 
The  church  ia  in  the  later  ityk  of  En^iUh  an:  hit  eel  art, 
with  a  bw»  Bijuare*  pinnatded  tower.  The  living  in  a  vi* 
earage,  in  ttve  archdeaconry  and  dkro^ae  of  York,  of  the 
aimual  value  of  479^.  Ttie  Weslwyan  MethodUtsi  have 
a  chape!  here,  with  a  8nnday-»elmol  attached,  whit^h  in 
1833  wu^  attended  by  171  children.  ThCTt^  i*  a  national 
school,  partly  mspportpd  by  a  ^rnrnll  cndnwmml,  the  dati* 
of  which  ii  unknown  ;  af*o  alm*htju*rfi  for  mx  poor  p6p- 
sons*  Hmnded  by  the  YftTl>nrirh  famjly*  ^nd  otlwrs  for  lix 
widows,  ii^buitt  in  1«02  by  Loni  Downca,  who  ban  a 
Beat  in  tire  pamh.  Tlie  parish  of  Snailb  ii  very  exU«n* 
sive,  and  extendi  into  the  wapcnlake  of  Bark*iton-A*h,  II 
compriaea  the  cbapplty  of  Axmiu  (a  perprtnal  ramcy.  ml 
valoe  74/,)*  with  a  population  af  fiyci  in  lb41 ;  the  eha- 
pelry  of  Hook  (a  perpetual  cnraey*  net  vahn*  ^Uf.h  pf>P^i* 
lalion  1221 ;  the  chaptdr)*  of  liawehUi'  (a  perpetiial  curacy, 
net  vahic  VZiH.X  population  15'i:^;  and  the  towmhipi  of 
BaJne.  Cowick,Coole,Oowdall  Hook,  Hcna«ill  Polhngton, 
and  8naillK  Tlie  entire  area  of  Ihe  pariikli  b  34,810  aciroi, 
Thf'  poiJiilatinn  in  IM21  waa  fl^iHJ,  ftlSiJ  in  l«3i,  and 
10,444  in  IHH,  Ooole  ha*  be€D  separately  notictd 
^p.  a«2). 

Stoke«lev  u  a  pmM\  and  market-town  in  Uie  western 
diviaion  ofXanebaurgh  liberty,  in  11  u^  Nodh  R»din|,%  abmit 
238  milei*  fromXondon,  and  ihn  '■  *  north  of  York. 

It  h  in  th^fertik  diatriet  of  i    ■  and  the  ttjwu  It 

waihed  on  tlie  »outh  hy  a  rcmarkabl)  tUc  trout  ilreatHi  a 
branch  of  th©  riv«r  h^Mtn.    At  a  diilanf e  of  ffom  tmt  t« 
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six  miles,  the  Cleveland  hills,  including:  the  mountain 
called  Roseberry  Toppinjj,  rise  in  the  form  of  a  semicir- 
cular amphitheatre,  of  which  Stokeslcy  is  the  centre.  The 
parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Stokesley,  Great  and 
Little  Busby,  Easby,  and  Newby,  and  had  an  aggrej?ate 
population  of  2376  in  1831,  and  2734  in  1841,  including 
the  non-residents  mentioned  below.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory, with  the  curacy  of  Westerdale,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  and  in  the  patronage  of 
the  archbishop  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  l3o2l. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Among  the  schools  are  national  schools  for  both  sexes, 
partly  supported  by  endowment.  The  town  consists  chiefly 
of  one  street,  with  many  well-built  houses,  and  it  has 
an  annual  court-leet  and  weekly  petty  sessions.  It  has  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  linens,  a  good  market  on 
Saturday,  and  faira  on  the  Saturdays  before  Palm  Sunday, 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  Old  Lammas-day.  Stokesley  is  a 
polling-place  for  the  North  Riding,  and  the  township  had 
a  population  of  1%7  in  1831,  and  2310  in  1841,  including 
the  hamlet  of  Tanton,  16  persons  in  the  Union  workhouse, 
34  in  bams,  and  270  visitors  at  the  annual  fair. 

Tadcaster,  a  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  partly  in 
the  wapentake  of  Barkstone-Ash  and  partly  in  the  Ainsty 
of  York,  185  miles  north-north-west  from  London,  and  9 
miles  south-west  from  York.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  Wharfe,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  constmcted  with  stones  taken  from  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  which  formerly  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  boats.  The  town  has  little 
trade,  but  was,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  railways 
between  York  and  Leeds  and  Manchester,  a  place  of  great 
thoroughfare  from  York  to  the  south-west.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York,  in  the  gift  of  the 
earl  of  Egremont,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  240/.  In 
1833  there  were  seven  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was 
a  grammar-school  endowed  with  the  rent  of  a  farm,  for 
which  twenty  scholars  were  free,  and  ten  others  were  paid 
for  by  their  parents.  Another  daily  school  was  endowed 
by  Mrs.  Dawson  for  forty  females,  but  it  contained  only 
twenty-four  when  visited  by  the  Education  Commissioners 
in  1833.  There  were  also  two  day  and  boarding  schools, 
and  thiee  Sunday-schools.  The  population  in  1841  was 
1826;  in  1831  it  was  1C6G.  Tadcjisler  is  the  Calcaria  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  an  outpost  of  their  chief  military 
station  Eboi-acum,  now  York. 

Thirsk  is  a  parish,  market-town,  and  pavliamcntarv  bo- 
rough, situated  partly  in  the  libertv  of  St.  Peter  of  Vork, 
but  chiefly  in  the  wapentake  of  fiirdforth,  in  the  North 
Riding,  about  214  miles  from  London,  23  miles  north- 
north-west  of  York,  and  10  miles  south-south-east  of 
Northallerton.  The  pariah  comprises  the  borough  of 
Thirsk,  the  township  of  Castlc-lslebeck  or  Miniot,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Sowerbv,  and  had  an  aggrei^ate  population  of 
3821)  in  1831,  and  4;VJ9  in  1841.  The  living  is  a  perjietual 
curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of 
York,  with  a  fi:ross  income  of  143/.  The  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
Gothic  building,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  castle.  Thii-sk  contains  likewise  places 
of  woi-ship  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  Independents,  and 
Wesieyan  Methodists.  One  of  the  schools  of  the  town  is 
conducted  in  a  school-house  under  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  and  another  i^  a  school  of  industry  for  clothing 
and  educating  poor  ii:irls.  llie  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  called  Codbeck,  a  feeder  of  the 
Swale,  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Mowbray ;  that  portion  which 
lies  east  of  the  beck  being  called  Old  Thirsk,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  New  Thirsk.  At  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  is  the  site  of  the  castle,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  ^Mowbray  family  in  the  year 
959,  and  to  have  been  a  noble  pile  of  building,  but  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  it  now  remain  except  the  mount  on  which 
the  keep  formerly  stood. 

Old  Ihirsk  consists  of  along  rane:e  of  cottages  on  the 
road  to  Yarm  and  Stockton,  and  of  a  square,  called  St. 
James's  (4reen,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, and  which  marks  the  supposed  site  of  an  antient 
chantry,  founded  by  William  de  Mowbray,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  L  Vpoii  another  green  at  Old  Tliirsk  formerly 
fitood  a  venerable  eJm-tree,  under  \s\uc\\,  Ctom  Umc  iauue- 


morial,  the  election  of  membeim  of  parliament  took jfao^ 
and  where  also  it  ia  said  that  Henry  Peref,  the  fD«A«ii 
of  Northumberland,  was  put  to  death  aurin^  a  ptpht 
tumult  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Tlua  cunooa  tica  «■ 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1818,  having  been  ifnited  by  sit 
mischievous  boys.  A  substantial  atone  briaee,  with  atte 
of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  free  passage  <h  the  CoAmI 
when  swollen  by  heavy  rains  and  the  melting  of  ani 
connects  the  old  with  the  new  town,  which  has  an  cil» 
sive  market-place.  The  present  church  is  near  the  nnrtl— 
extremity  of  the  new  town,  and  it  is  supposed  that  thM 
was  formerly  a  church  in  the  old  town,  of  which  no  t» 
tiges  remain.  Thirsk  possesses  no  manufactures  of  m 
portance,  though  coarse  linens  and  saddlery  are  nsdt  ii 
the  town  ;  but  it  has  a  well-supplied  market  on  Mniiia 
where  great  quantities  of  provisions  are  bought  forLnS 
and  other  places ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  Shrove-Mood^i, 
April  4  and  5,  Easter-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  Angfltl 
and  5,  October  28  and  29,  and  the  first  Tuesday  after  Di" 
cember  11.  The  Great  North  of  England  Railway  pMB 
a  little  west  of  the  town,  which  is  not  a  coiporaie  hnnsj^ 
but  a  burgage  tenure  borough  by  preacription.  Old  TIb4 
sent  two  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edwsnilll, 
but  did  not  elect  representatives  again  until  the  1aita» 
liament  of  Edward  vl.  At  the  time  of  passing  the  Baam 
Bill,  the  number  of  electors  was  50,  only  6  of  whomioiM 
in  the  borough ;  but  by  that  Act  the  town  was  redunili 
one  member,  and  the  electoral  district  was  made  to  ei» 

grise  several  adjacent  townships,  of  which  the  prindpsla 
owerby,  an  extremely  neat  vulsge  south  of  the  newtoa^ 
principally  inhabited  by  retired  tradesmen.  The  mute 
of  electors  on  the  register  in  183IMO  was  327.  Thtwth 
rounding  country  is  very  beautiful  and  salubrious^  and  wm 
the  town  is  a  chalyl>eate  spring  resembling  those  of  Sctife^ 
rough  and  Cheltenham.  Thirsk  is  a  nolung^laoe  farlh 
election  of  county  members  for  the  North  Riding.  Ha 
population  of  the  borough  and  town  was  2835  in  l&Lni 
3020  in  1841,  including  61  persons  in  Tliirsk  UnioBM^ 
house  and  12  in  a  tent. 

Thome,  a  small  market-town,  in  the  West  Riding*  ii  Hi 
wapentake  of  Stratforth  and  Tickhill,  163  miles  from  Ui* 
don,  and  25  miles  south  of  York.  A  part  of  the  tOH 
called  Thome  Waterside,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  te 
and  here  are  ship,  rope,  and  timber  yards,  and  wharis  k 
merchandise.  The  tide  rises  several  feet^  and  brijeri  cooi 
thus  far  up  the  Don,  bringing  merchandise  and  grocciM 
from  London.  Steam-boats  ply  between  Thome  sndHil 
daily,  but  at  neap-tides  they  do  not  come  farther  thy 
Newbridge,  on  the  Dutch  rivrr,  4  miles  from  Tliome.  Ol 
the  east  side  of  the  town  the  Stainfodh  and  KcadbrcudL 
15  miles  long,  connects  the  Trent  and  the  Don.  ThcKii 
a  market  for  corn  and  agricultural  produce  even*  Wet 
nesday,  and  the  former  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  biw 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  places  for  returning  theavertf* 
prices  under  the  Corn  Act  of  1842.  A  great  portion  J 
the  surrounding  countr}'  was  once  a  mandi,  but  hu  bed 
rendered  highly  productive  by  an  extensive  system  U 
drainage  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by 
Comehus  Vermueden,  a  Dutchman,  who  came  over  wit* 
a  number  of  liis  countrymen.  [Axholme.]  The  inftndKt 
of  this  immigration  is  not  yet  effaced  in  the  vicinity,  id^ 
families  still  exist  who  trace  their  origin  to  Dutch  siicr*- 
tors.  The  waggon  in  common  use  is  evidently  Dutdk 
and  is  not  found  beyond  a  limited  district.  The 'paii^ii  «!f 
Thome  comprises  10,840  acres;  and  the  population  a 
1841  was  ,1507,  having  been  3779  in  1831.  In  1831  theft 
were  849  houses  inhabited,  68  uninhabited,  and  1  buildioc: 
in  1841,  796  inhabited,  123  uninhabited,  and  there  wtre 
none  building.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  churek 
was  formerly  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  of  IlatficU. 
but  in  the  seventeenth  centur}'  it  was  made  parochiil,  ■ 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  funeral  party  ciouing  the 
marsh  (now  drained;  having  narrowly  escaped  diowniif 
by  the  upsetting  of  the  boat.  The  living  is  a  pixprtiiil 
curacy,  in  the  archdeaconr}'  and  diocese  of  Yoi^k,  oi  tlie 
annual  value  of  1 17/.  The  Unitarians  and  Baptists  hate 
chapels,  which  are  licensed  for  the  celebration  ol'  mv- 
riages;  and  the  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakca 
have  also  places  of  worship.  In  1833  there  were  0 
children  educated  from  Travis's  charity,  anil  10  froai 
Brook's  charity,  the  date  of  these  endowments  bciof 
respectively  1705  and  1706.  Thome  is  the  centia  U  a 
Poor-Law  Union, 
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j,  ^,w.  -.  L,  ^.  .^  I .....  L^  anJ  marli^'t^owni  partly 
TBlNirty  ff  Si.  Vtli^r  t>r  York,  but  v:\uvi\y  in  tlu* 
**  icOfi  division  o*'  tiie  uaj>tintakc  ol'  Hiirtiull,  iu 
iJiiig*  about  ll4H  miJcj^  Imm  London,  111  niiU*9 
from  Vofk,  litiil  IQ  trnltis  west  by  tioiih  of 
'.A  iifiluMed  ut  the  wi^^tern  foot  of  tlie  Wotds, 
lltMbd  fmm  York  lo  He^erlcy,  onlhe  liltk  river 
F;  and  it  bu^  a  goud  \v;iter-cuttinmuictil]On  wiih 
Wr  hy  th*"  Mtirki^t  Wd^hloii  Carml,  n tit i red  in  a 
L I  ij ,  The  ji Jirisli  c  0 in pf i&i*s  t he 
-i  witii  An 0^, and  tlie  diiipt J ry 
pti  pulat i on.  i n  1 83 1  ^  of  2 1 HiK 
Tbc  livj ny;  is  a  dischar|retl  vicartigtJ 
tion  of  the  prebend  of  Wcig:hton  in 
wilh  a  gross  intome  of  }7bl*  Thcj 
ited  to  Ail  Saints,  is  an  antieiil  tdi- 
ritb  a  ctimpftratively  modem  bpire,  which  htis  been 
ittled  for  jin  cild  ooe  of  wood ;  and  the  town  tontaiiis 
k  fiMrltidt^peudeiitiif  Wenk^^'aimt  utid  oUier  dtH^etilsji^, 
nrur^i^chool,  luid  jionik'  nther  ^ohoak.  Th^i^  in 
tijdtd  mmktt,  at  wliii^h  much  uorti  in  bold,  on 
|mv,  A  Oil  fuiib  ar^  hi'ld  on  Ihi^  t  till  of  Miiy  and  Ihe 
.'  r.  TJie  populiition  of  the  townhip  was 
;  imi  in  184  L 
Bi*t  'v  r-  H  maiki!t*to^vri  in  lite  WesiL  Ridio^;,  und 
il&kc  of  Claro,  lyo  miles  ni>rih-nQith-wt*>it  iwm 
.ri  nr,,{  i''^  riif'- ivest  byjstjuth  from  York,  The  to^vii 
ailly  siliiat<id  on  Ihe  uo*lh  bank  of 
.  J  \vhich  Hmsa  i*  a  Imud^omc  silonc 
h  A  Ijtili^  niKJve  the  bridge  a  ston(*  dam  h^  b«ifu 
Vidcd,  ov«r  i*hit'h  the  river  fofms  a  pretty  ciuifttdc. 
■mu  of  the  dam  iseveral  mitla  art'  worked*  wludi  grind 
pn^iA  oil-ietad^.  anti  ra^^p  h.f*ww(xl  for  dytiu.  Thr 
fi  b  a  ebJipelHft*eaj«c  1^  '  '^^^  und  the;  living  i*  n 
(oaJ   eiifaty,   in    Ihc^  nry  uf  Cniveii  iiiid 

Kor  Kipofi,  iti   thtf  3^U'   i>i  vut    rccttjf  ot  Sp*j!forih, 
fct  Anntnvl  valuf  of  UI)/,    Th«  Wcj^Ieyna  Mx*thtjcbttts 
»p€ndt'nt»  Imvc  jd&iotj  tjf  v^  umhip.     Thw  popida- 
a  Ib41  wai  1433;  iit  W3\  it  ^vtt^  1:^21, 
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iJivuii/HM  Jhr  Etfl^-siajtimU    and   Jjngisi   Purpo-w^^^-m. 
Ymlt-hire  la  m  the  ari^  ;    '    v^  ■  \      i       ,   j 

until  ifcfnlly  Ihc  wh(»: 

TV cM crn  prt rti tjn  o f  i  b^.   :,,.-.  1 1 .. ,  •  > » 

tht*  tijuci'Bo  of   UlitfHter,    wiih  <  T 

York»  in  which  it  tonmd  the  m>  .  ,     r 

tlie  West  Hiding,  coinprining  the  den  ;ic  cily  ninl 

A i nwl y  of  Yo rk,  L*ni v  ^ ii ,  Do iK- a^tc r,  fi  i '  i  c I ;  u f  t he 

Eaut  kiflin^t  r.ompri^itne^  thv  dejunerit  s  ui  liui:k(OJis<?.  Dicker* 
in!^%  HarthiJi  tuid  Hvdl»  aud  Holdernes*;  ;uid of  ClcvcliirstJ, 
comprifiing  the  duanediM  of  Bi>imyr,  CJeveltirid,  Ryt^dtde, 
and  Kipon.  That  portion  of  the  coiudy  which  \\n%  in  the 
ditkctse  uf  Chester  formed  piui  of  the  atrcbO  if 

Hichijjoiul,  and  tuinLHiJ^ed  the  dtanerie^of  Ban 
Ualterickj  llichmonJ,  mid  pwl  of  I^iofcdaJc,     '\  i 

of  parislKN  in  the  yonntv,  aecortJii]|r  to  *he  stiif .  u 

on  tliR  nulharity  of  ttu*  !poptil»tion  H<Mii  1 1 .s  i\ n  i  r 

the  head  oi' Siti'ti^tfrff,  i»023;  but  ea. 
it    Old)   titH,  of  which   IHt*  are  red  ,   ., 

and  123  pi^rpetoal  tumcie**  according  lo  Lvivu*')*  *  lupn- 
jcrraphical  Dicliotiitiy  nf  England."  The  e*:ele<ifl*lii'iil  d>- 
viAiom  of  the  coiuity  havi:!  been  recently  much  jjJltrcd, 
by  th«i  fomiation,  undt^r  an  order  in  cooncil,  d;4ti?d  t)c* 
tyber  o*  tf<3tj,  of  iht^  nt^w  bi*ihopfic  nf  Miprin»  whi^^h  wa;* 
ifttjddit.hLHl  by  consent  of  the  archbishop  wf  Yufk  iimt 
J  he  bishop  i.>f  Chettler,  and  which  eon^isU  of  nil  I  hut 
part  of  the  eoutity  which  formerly  belonged  lo  tk^^  dii^cm 
of  Chcrfer,  of  the  deanery  of  Craven,  winch  euilmceji 
a  populous  district  in  the  Weht  KiditiK,  and  pf  such 
padrt  u\'  the  deanenes  of  the  city  and  Ain&ty  of  York,  and 
of  I'outtffract,  iw  he  lo  Oiu  weati^aiti  of  the  Hbcily  of  tht^ 
/Unjktv,  iind  the  wapentakes  of  Baikston-Ash,  OBj;oldciu4i», 
and  ytaincrosn.  Under  the  pre::icnt  anangemeni  Uw 
coimly  ia  dividis*!  between  the  dioceses  of  York  and  liipori* 
wldcb  are  subdjvhled  a*i  foUovt^: — Tlie  dioceses  of  \urk 
coiMttJ*  of  the  archdcBtonricsof  York,  or  the  \Vc:*t  Riding, 
contaiuing  ttie  deaneries  of  the  city  of  York  anil  Ain»ty, 
whh  «7  beiietieeA.  and  of  Doiieaiileri  viilh  »5  bem^fice-i;  of 
the  Eaa  Riding,  containing  the  dr:  ■  :  '^  '  r, 
with  :MJ  benciict'tt.  Thrkcnii^.  wilJi  a  11 

and  Hull,  with  7^  ^" -,,  r, n,,  arid  Hola...i..  .., 
fic^s;    and  of   «  containing  the   d  f 

Quimcr,  wiih  Q'Z  L...-i  ,=,  Ck'vdjuul,  with  i>-'  ^  ^  ,.:^.-^h 
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and  Ridall,  with  34  benefices.  The  diocese  of  Ripon  con- 
sisU  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven,  containing  the  deane- 
ries of  Craven,  with  33  benefices,  and  of  Pontcfract,  with 
133  benefices;  and  that  of  Kichmond.  containing  the 
deaneries  of  Boroughbridge,  with  33  benefices,  Richmond, 
with  'M  benefices,  Catterick,  with  42  benefices,  and 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  with  10  benefices.  According  to  the 
above  details,  which  are  derived  from  Cox's  *  Clergy  List  * 
for  1843.  but  are  liable  to  some  error  from  the  union  of 
some  old  benefices  and  the  establishment  of  some  new 
ones,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  benefices 
in  the  diocese  of  York,  which  is  now  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  county,  is  about  523,  and  the  number  in  the 
diocese  of  Ripon  about  309,  making  a  total  for  the  county 
of  about  832  oenefices. 

Yorkshire  is  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  the  assizes  are 
held  at  York.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  city  are  held 
at  York,  those  for  the  East  Riding  at  Beverley,  those  for 
the  North  Riding  at  Northallerton,  and  those  for  the  West 
Riding  as  follows : — ^The  Easter  sessions  at  Pontefract,  the 
Midsummer  at  Skipton,  Bradford,  and  Rotherham ;  the 
Michaelmas  at  Knaresborouffh,  Leeds,  and  Doncaster ;  and 
the  Christmas  sessions  at  Knaresborough,  Wakefield,  and 
Sheffield. 

The  county  gaol  is  at  York,  the  house  of  correction  for 
the  North  Riding  at  Northallerton,  that  for  the  East  Rid- 
ing at  Beverley,  and  that  for  the  West  Ridine  at  Wake- 
field ;  and  there  are  other  prisons  at  York,  Richmond, 
Beverley,  Hull,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Knaresborough,  Ripon, 
Pontefract,  Rotherham,  Doncaster,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  and 
Rothwell. 

It  is  a  distin^shin^  peculiarity  in  the  civil  and  military 
jurisdiction  of  Yorkshire,  that  each  of  its  three  Ridings  has 
a  distinct  lord-lieutenant.  The  Ainsty,  which  was  for- 
merly a  wapentake  of  the  West  Riding,  but  was  annexed 
to  the  city  of  York,  and  placed  under  its  jurisdiction  in 
the  27th  year  of  Henry  VL,  is  considered  part  of  the  North 
Riding  for  parliamentarv  purposes,  although  in  the  Popu- 
lation Returns  it  is  styled  a  wapentake  of  the  West  Riding ; 
and  the  separate  junsdiction  of  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of 
York,  which  comprehended  all  those  parts  of  the  city  and 
county  that  belong  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
York,  and  which,  according  to  a  note  in  the  Population 
Returns  lor  1841,  comprises  51  places  in  the  East  Riding, 
42  in  the  North  Riding,  23  in  the  West  Riding,  and  7  m 
the  Ainsty,  was  abolished  for  civil  purposes  by  the  Act  for 
reforming  municipal  corporations,  3  and  G  \Vriliam  IV.,  c. 
76.  This  liberty  had  formerly  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and 
its  justices  held  their  courts  of  quarter-sessions  at  York, 
and  exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  every 
place  within  the  liberty,  however  distant  it  might  be  from 
the  city.  No  commission  of  the  peace  is  now  granted,  and 
consecjuently  there  are  neither  justices  nor  quarter-sessions 
for  the  liberty.  Sessions  for  the  archbishop's  liberty  of 
Cawood,  Wislow,  and  Ottley  are  held  quarterly  at  Ottley, 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

The  county  of  York  antiently  sent  two  members  to  par- 
liament, but  this  number  was  increased  to  four  before  the 
passing  of  the  Rufonn  Act,  by  the  addition  of  two  mem- 
bers taken  from  the  dislranchised  borough  of  Grampound, 
in  Cornwall.  Under  the  Reform  Act  each  of  the  three 
Ridings  has  the  right  of  electing  two  members,  those  for 
the  NoHh  Hiding  being  elected  at  York,  with  addition^ 
polling-places  at  Askiiga:.  Guisborough,  Kirkby-Moor- 
side.  New  Malton,  Northallerton,  Richmond,  Romaldkirk, 
Scarborough,  Stokusley,  Thirsk,  and  Whitby  ;  those  of  the 
West  Riding  being  elected  at  Wakefield,  with  additional 
polling-places  at  Harnsley,  Bradford,  Dent,  Doncaster,  Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield,  Keii^^hlev,  Knaresborough,  Leeds,  Pateley 
Bridge,  Quick,  Settle,  Sheffield,  Skipton,  and  Snaith ;  and 
those  for  the  East  Riding  bein^  elected  at  Beveriey,  with 
additional  ])olling-place3  at  Bridlington,  Driffield,  Hedon, 
Ilowden,  Hull,  Pocklington,  and  Settrington.  The  same 
Act  disfranchised  the  boroughs  of  Aldborough,  Borough- 
bridge,  and  Hedon ;  reduced  Thii-sk  and  Northallerton 
from  two  members  each  to  one  each ;  gave  one  member 
each  to  Huddei^field,  Wakefield,  and  Whitby;  and  two 
each  to  Bradford,  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield.  The 
places  which  formerly  sent  members,  and  retained  two 
each  under  the  Ri-form  Bill,  are  Beverley,  Hull,  Knares- 
/i^j/ow/^-h,  New  Malton,  Pontefract,  Richmond,  Ripon,  Scar- 
borough,  and  Yoik.  The  total  number  of  members  returned 
Hvm  the  county  prior  to  the  Reform  BIW  waa  32;  Wi^  TOim- 


ber  abolished  by  that  Act  was  8,  and  the  number  ttUalU;  I* 
thus  making  the  present  number  of  repretentatiTft  V«  m  V 
5  more  than  before  that  Act  was  paned.  StatemoAi  ii  if 
to  the  numbers  of  the  constituency  will  be  found  untetll 
head  of  Statistics, 

History  and  Antiquities. — At  the  time  of  the  invtanrf 
Britain  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  this  part  of  the  island,  tQ|ete 
with  the  neighbouring  counties  in  the  north  of  nbal  avi 
called  England,  was  inhabited  br  the  Brigrantes,  whowvi 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  antient  BriU 
tribes,  and  the  last  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  Hie  RoHi 
power  was  not  established  in  this  district  until  the  rofiif 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  when,  about  the  vear  A  J>.  ?£  ttl 
Brigantes  were  subdued  by  Petilius  Cerealis.  Ncarijr  Wt 
a  century  later,  about  the  year  12Q,  the  emperor  Hai' 
visited  Britain,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ireqnent  i 
tions  of  the  Caledonians  into  the  northern  distriekif 
Roman  Britain,  he  formed  a  wall  or  rampart  of  taft 
across  the  island  fVom  Solway  Firth  to  the  GSerman  Oon^ 
and  subsequently  took  up  his  residence  for  a  timealEba» 
cum,  now  the  city  of  York.  After  Hadrian  left,  the  mm^ 
sions  of  the  Caledonians  were  renewed,  and  the  Brigulil 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke ;  but  the  aextif> 
markable  event  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire  is  the  nik  € 
the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  who,  about  the  yew  M 
or  207,  came  over  in  person,  and  after  proceediBBif 
which  a  brief  account  is  given  under  BarrANXiA,  yni  % 
pp.  444,  445,  died  about  the  year  210  or  211,  at  ToA, 
wh 


Iiich  place  had  been  his  head-quarters  in  the 
This  part  of  the  island  had  its  share  in  the  numerom  Oi* 
tests  which  followed  between  the  Romans  and  the  anliHi 
Britons.  The  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  rended  9k  • 
considerable  time  at  York,  and  died  there  in  M« 
307 ;  and  his  son  Constantinus,  commonly  called  Oonte* 
tine  the  Great,  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  that  city  bytti 
soldiery.  Between  that  time  and  the  final  withdrawai  tf 
the  Roman  forces  from  Britain  in  the  fifth  coitmT.III 
position  of  Yorkshire  exposed  it  to  continual  preolOT 
mcursions  from  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  character  m 
its  inhabitants  aggravated  the  anarchy  and  confiiMB  4 
this  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  According*  to  Ricfaui  4 
Cirencester,  whose  account  of  the  Roman-Britbh  |» 
vinces  is  quoted  under  BarrANNXA,  Yorkshire  bdoogrf 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  province  of  Maxima  Cchi- 
ensis,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes  and  the  Vatk 
or  people  of  the  East  Riding. 

Being  chosen  by  the  Romans  as  an  occasiona]  residcBBi 
and  a  centre  of  government,  York  and  the  sumraoitf 
country  were  supplied  with  manv  marks  of  their  power  la 
skill.  They  bestowed  extraordinary  attention  npoBtk 
public  roaas  of  this  district,  of  which  considerable  rensia 
exist  even  at  the  present  time,  and  which  indicate  the  p 
sitions  of  their  chief  military  stations.  The  great  liae  rf 
road  which,  under  the  name'  of  the  Wat h ling  or  Watlaj 
Street,  extended  along  the  whole  len^j^h  of  England  ftoa 
Rutupiae  (Richborough)  in  Kent  to  the  wall  of  Serena 
entered  the  county  from  Nottinghamshire  nearBswtij; 
and,  according  to  Baines,  *  it  has  been  traced  by  DoneaM; 
over  Scausby  and  Pigbum  Leas  to  Bamsdale.  throoll 
Pontefract  to  Castleford,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  ut 
Aire  and  Calder,  from  which  point  the  road  was  coododal 
by  Tadcaster  to  York.'  *  From  this  city,'  he  proceeds  ts 
say,  *  it  is  conjectured  that  it  took  the  north-east  ridf  rf 
the  Ouse,  crossing  that  river  near  Aldborough  beta* 
Boroughbridge,  and  thence  by  Leeming  Lane  to  CsttericI 
bridge  f, adjoining  to  which  vestiges  of  Cataractonium  ire 
to  be  seen),  where,  turning  more  to    the    northward,  i 

£assed  over  the  Tecs  at  Pierse  Bridge  into  the  county  of 
lurhain.'  Another  military  road  led  from  Mancnnin^ 
now  Manchester,  to  York,  and  passing  by  Stainlsnd,  sMK 
five  miles  south  of  Halifax,  and  Almondbury,  about  tw% 
miles  south-east  of  Huddersfield,  crossed  the  'Calder  aboiit 
a  mile  below  Dewsbury,  and  proceeded  along  the  Kk  fl' 
the  present  turnpike- road  to  Wakefield,  whence  it  «► 
tinned  in  the  direction  of  the  present  road  about  half  Mf 
to  Pontefract,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  joined  V 
military  way  from  Doncaster  to  York.  Of  the  oft» 
Roman  roads  the  principal  were->a  line  from  ChtfteiMl 
by  Sheffield,  Barnsley,  Hemsworth,  and  Ackwozth,  to  ttl 
Watling  Street  at  or  near  Pontefract ;  a  vicinal  way  wHA 
appears  to  have  passed  through  Pontefiract  in  a  aouthl^f 
direction  to  the  villages  of  Danington,  WentW^ 
\^tcv^^\AXi,  C^m^^^  and  HaUleld,  ana  also  to  han  a- 
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|jrnQ*>ii  '1  M.I   4dtt.^  of  Yfirkwliirti  t-hofUv  aftt't 
of  tlie  Roman  ilominkm  i*  thut  it  1  armed 
Jntkh  kinjjdotij  uf  Dinfyr    l>.irvr:r  or  Ddrti, 
I'lutd*,  :i»  WL'li  n^  *>(  KH  kiTt^?»  ail 

fciu*^f*^vho  nhtr\jnod  i\w  ,  nt  by  can- 

1  koctwn  iri  tonnretion  witli  iht*  cimimiilance 
_  io  have  iiiiJui'i^d  Ort?gt>r)'  to  bm\t.\  St.  Aiiguslui 
npAmom  RH  (IJlvristinn  mtMicmaii^^  to  Diitain. 
tiarjisji  uf  thu  Saxtni  and  stub^te^tjitunUy  the  DatjiNb 
t>f  NtJdljumbria,  in  which  Deira  wm  include li, 
rfenucntU  with  the  fortunes  of  war,  but  it  general ty 
'   *  Ltwr  part  of  Vorkishiri? ;  and  Bainfs  ob- 

I  Sa  Kesr^^i  thv  ^i^at  uf  the  Northumbrmn 
gp  i'i.mjtt.nard  to  nave  been  nt  Osimonti thorn,  in  the 
H  Lt%*dji,  Of  I  be  history  ol"  the  kiai^dom  of  North- 
Knd  f]ir.  ir^iryiug  govern  me  iitii  ol  it>i  principal  divi- 
P^  s    Btmicin^  in  the  north,  iind  Deifyr  or 

t'parnttjd  from  it  l>y  a  vast  forest  in  what 
piuitv  iif  Dmham,  and  which  occupied  tht* 
totkfcmre  division  of  the  kingdom,  an  Account 
i«r  NojiTKUMiiiRLANOt  vtib  xvi.,  p|k318,  319. 
tfore  liniiects^ary  lo  uay  much  of  if  it?  history  of 
m  n  part  of  tnat  ^ini^dnni,  uhicJt  drriv*^d  itb 
the  eirt  umntanc^i*  ut"  lyint:  nortJi  of  the  flumhrr* 
.    :  m  to  ha%'^  bt?t'ri  intjtxluct'd  litre  abi}ul 
v2f  thit  resign  of  Edwin*  kingj  of  Nortb- 
lu  nni\  imi"  of  hi*  j*ons  and  thtt  grtiater  part  uf 
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by  th(*  K 
!  ti5  ^it'ilt|and  wilti  r<.      . 

•Of  1-5,     in  tbf  folkr  :, 

fM    Tui-  .-^rnreh,   UwJer   the    t  ..   '  ,v  j:\r 

«*  York,  and  »ut  tire  to  the  ,mj1i  my 

roii*ed  thi»  are-h birth oti  of  V  ^   'y 

tliii  bbihop  of  Kly  ami  a  (ji  :- 

lectc'd  &11  army  of  al^out  lu.'  .,- 

a^  far  a^  My  ton  on  tlie  ii 

from  York,  where  a  battle  v.  h 

wexe   thoi-otif^biy   roiit<^d.     From   thr  numh^jr  ol   oitaxy 

killed  on  thr»  occasion* the  enjfajfvniettt  rectnvwl  the  name 

of  the  'White   Battk*.'     Shortly  alter,  in  1321,  Thomiyv 

earl  of  LaneaHt^r,  the  leader  of  the  bamnB  ivho  took  aim* 

a^ainbt  Ed  want  li,^  wan  defeated  and  lakwn  pri*on^r  at 

Borough  bridge  j  and   he»  wUh  iseveral  of  bi»  party,  wan 

Btioilly   aflt?rwimi»    l)vh««d«d    at  Pont  afreet.      In    I:I47, 

taking  advantaj^e  of  th^  abtenee  of  Bdv^^anl  II L  m  lay 

continental  w*ars^  David  Bm<*c  f<jd  a  Scott ii^h  army  Inln 

England^  and  di>va!it»ted  the  country  aM  far  as  Vork,  when* 

be  was  checked  by  ttie  fotecs  of  *iv>€en  Philippa,  whowj 

eourt   yvsvi  tlien  at  York:   and  who,  marehin^  m  perv.i>n 

with  licr  army  aj^ainnt  Bruce,  brouifht  him  to  buttle^  at 

Neviir*   CroM,  near   Ilnrhami   where  h&   was  defeatt'd, 

Yorkshirir  formed  ali<i  tb*'.  neene  ot  many  intitrf^ting  event)* 

dnring  the  }itn\g^[v!  betwi^en  liictianl  IL  and  Bolinirbmket 

who  rvrntualU'  beeam^  kinj:  umJer  tbetitte  ofHenn  IV. ; 

antl  nbo,  in  jS&9,  on  hi*  relnm  fmm  banishment,  fiintli'd 

at   Ravoiiftpur,  or  llavenppurn,  a  port  r.ttnaleil  near  the 

Spnrn  Ilrad,  bnt  which  ha- 1  '  "     '         v 

by  tht*  hvii.     Uv  wa<  imntr  ' 

p'owerfid   northern  baronH,  cin.l  ji.r   M:,ii«.iirn  .^ 

llnll;  wh<*re  he  wa*  ret\i)*ed  admittance,  towai  ' 

tcr,   on   bi!»  wpproaeb   to  tht?  tiuhiinnij.       \  f 

asfcumi'd  the  crowni  the  deposed 

Bueees^jvd}^  tn  the  eaAtlenof  1-  ! 

Punttl'ract»  from  the  latter  nf  wbi'-h,   >iHi'r  In* 

tiody  wa*  removed  to  liondon,     In  MIKi  owo  ol  1  - 

raeie«  formed  llnr  the  pnrp*j«4i  of  deposin;?  Ib-nr)  IV.,  hy 

l*c.*rcy»  earl  of  NnrthurabrilAnd,   Mi^itbrnv,  t*Hr)  iT»nr*b«I, 

and  Hcvt-ral  othcf  northern  1  "  "        . 

n-rchbishop  of  York  ;  huU  tin 

fjf  Iroopis   to   ^'  di^^viiii      Ml    1  ^-' 

otbevii  of  tin  <'rc  arUuily  d 

vncQ  by  lialpl.  ;.v  .,.1,  earj  of  \V^\Ufn^-^.^u-^,  -.l:^.  .-.r*,i* 
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matided  the  troops  sent  apainst  them ;  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  thus  stopped  by  their  being  taken  prisoners,  and 
afterwards  beheaded.  Percy  escaped  on  this  occasion,  but 
in  February,  1408,  being  again  in  arms,  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bramham  Moor,  near  Tadcaster, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Rokesbv,  then  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  During 
the  long  war  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  this 
county  was  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  events,  among 
which  was  the  defeat  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  by  the 
army  of  Queen  Margaret,  in  1460,  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, in  which  he  lost  his  life.  His  son,  Edward  IV., 
attacked  the  forces  of  Henry  VI.,  or  rather  of  Margaret,  in 
the  following  year,  in  this  county,  after  the  battles  of  Mor- 
timer's Cross  and  Bernard's  Heath.  Having  reached  Pon- 
tefract,  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at  Ferrybridge, 
and  posted  a  detachment  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
The  forces  of  Henry,  under  Lord  Clifford,  forced  this  de- 
tachment back  with  great  slaughter,  but  in  the  mean  time 
Edward  sent  another  detachment  across  the  river  at  Castle- 
ford,  about  four  miles  higher  up,  which,  approaching  the 
rear  of  Clifford's  army  unobserved,  completely  routed 
them :  Clifford  himselt  fell  in  the  contest.  Edward  then 
crossed  the  river  with  his  whole  army,  exceeding  46,000 
men,  and  on  Sunday  the  29th  of  March,  1461,  fought  the 
decisive  battle  of  Towton,  on  the  high  ground  between 
Towton  and  Saxton,  a  little  south  of  Tadcaster,  where  he 
routed  the  Lancasterian  forces  with  a  slaughter  extraordi- 
nary even  in  that  sanguinary  war.  The  fugitives  attempted 
to  escape  by  Tadcaster-bridge,  but  being  so  closely  pursued 
as  to  be  unable  to  reach  it,  they  crossed  the  little  river 
Cock  with  such  precipitation  that  the  bodies  of  those 
drowned  in  the  attempt  formed  a  bridge  for  the  passage 
of  the  survivors.  The  total  number  slain  on  this  occasion 
is  reported  to  have  been  36,776,  including  many  leaders  of 
distinction ;  and  the  result  was  that  Henry  and  his  queen 
fled  to  Scotland,  while  Edward  advanced  and  took  posses- 
sion of  York.  Events  having  once  more  turned  in  favour 
of  Henry,  Edward  fled  to  Holland  in  1470;  but  on  the 
14th  of  March  in  the. following  year  he  returned  to  Enff- 
land,  landed  at  Ravenspum  with  2000  men,  and,  being  well 
received,  proceeded  to  York,  where  he  planted  a  garrison, 
and  thence  marched  southwards  towards  London,  and  won 
the  battle  of  Bamet,  wb«ch  established  him  on  the  throne. 
The  chief  event  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  raising  and  defeat  of  an  in- 
surrection of  the  northern  counties  against  a  land-tax 
which  had  been  imposed  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  proposal  of  which  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  an  active  part.  His  residence  at 
Topcliiie,  near  lliirsk,  was  assailed  by  the  insurgents,  who 
killed  him  and  many  of  his  servants  ;  but  the  insurrection 
was  eventually  put  down  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  leaders,  among  whom  was  John  i\  Chambre, 
were  executed  at  York.  Another  of  the  chief  insurgents, 
Sir  John  Egremont,  escaped  to  Flanders.  In  the  following 
reicfn  an  insurrection  was  raised  bv  Robert  Aske,  Lord 
D'Arcy,  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir  Thomas  Percy  (brother 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland),  and  other  powerful  per- 
sons, to  oppose  the  sweeping  changes  involved  in  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  and  other  religious  establish- 
ments ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  character  of  the 
objects  for  which,  professedly,  they  took  up  arms,  they 
styled  their  march  *  The  Pilgrimage  of  Giace.'  They  made 
tn  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Scarborough  Castle,  but  took 
those  of  Pontefract,  York,  and  Hull,  and  persuaded  many 
to  join  their  standard ;  but  alter  they  had  proceeded  south- 
ward to  Doncaster,  to  meet  an  army  sent  against  them  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  their  progress  was  im- 
peded by  the  Don  being  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  nego- 
tiations were  entered  into,  in  consequence  of  which  the  insur- 
gents dispersed.  Some  of  the  leaders,  however,  attempting 
to  revive  the  insurrection,  were  subsequently  executed.  A 
similar  but  less  important  insurrection  was  "raised  in  1537 
near  Scarborough  and  Malton,  and  the  rebels  marched 
towards  Hull,  which  was  suddenly  invested  by  royal  forces 
under  Sir  John  Constable  and  Sir  Ralph  Elliker,  who, 
after  sustaining  a  siege  for  several  days,  sallied  out  and  de- 
feated tlie  insurgents.  Shortly  afterwards  the  remnant  of 
the  insurjjonts,  under  Sir  Robert  Constable,  obtained  ]>os- 
.session  of  Hull,  and  held  it  for  about  a  month,  when  thoy 
were  overpowered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  I 
took  Const nble  and  the  other  leaders  prisoners,  and  they 
were  subscqucnUy  hanged  and  quarleied.    A  third  insur- 


rection, raised  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  154 
dispersed  with  less  difficulty,  and  the  ring-leadei«» 
whom  was  Tliomas  Dale,  the  parish  clerk  of  SeaoM 
Scarborough,  were  taken  and  executed  at  Yoik. 
borough  Castle  was  surprised  and  taken  by  the  IM 
during  Wyatt's  rebellion  in  1553,  but  it  was  recofn 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  after  three  days. 

Some  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  civU  ' 
which  Charles  I.  was  dethroned  took  place  in  this  i 
Charles  having,  early  in  the  year  1642,  left  Low 
York,  where  Ins  adherents  flocked  to  him.  Hull  w 
garrisoned  by  Sir  John  Hotham  for  the  parliamei 
he,  in  April,  1642,  refused  to  admit  the  king,  who ' 
demand  entrance.  Charles  thereupon  determined 
forces  for  an  attack  upon  Hull,  and  summoned  the 
bands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley ;  but  Hotl 
off  access  to  Hull  by  breaking  through  the  bank 
Humber,  and  flooding  the  country'  for  two  milet  lo 
town,  which  thus  gained  time,  and  received  reinfon 
in  July,  when,  by  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  force 
king,  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  When 
few  months,  Charles  removed  from  Y'ork  to  Notti 
he  made  Sir  Thomas  Glemham  governor  of  Yfl 
the  earl  of  Cumberland  military  commander  of  the 
Tadcaster  and  Wetherby  were  successively  fortifier 
parliamentarians,  and  Glemham  was  defeated  in 
tacks  upon  the  latter  town ;  but  subsequently  tl 
command  of  the  king*s  forces  being  given  to  the 
Newcastle,  who  brought  strong  reinforcements,  W 
and  Tadcaster  were  taken,  and  the  parliamentai] 
received  other  defeats.  In  1643  Leeds  was  taken 
parliament  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  sul>sequen* 
possession  of  Bradford,  where  he  was  besieged  by  * 
of  Newcastle,  who  failed  in  his  attempts  to  cany  tli 
by  storm,  but  subsequently  obtained  possession  o* 
the  exhaustion  of  the  ammunition  of  tlie  garrison, 
escaping  with  a  party  of  horse  by  cutting  his  way  1 
the  ranks  of  the  oesieging  army.  In  the  same  yeai 
Henrietta  Maria  landed  at  Bridlington  with  a  lu; 
arms,  which  were  safely  conveyed  to  Y'ork,  where 
mained  three  months.  Tlie  earl  of  Newcastle  wu 
a  marquis  for  his  services  in  escorting  the  queen  to 
when  she  left  York.  He  subsequently  defeated  Fa 
Beverley,  and  laid  siege  to  Hull ;  but  though  he  co 
the  siege  with  his  whole  forces  for  about  six^wM 
natural  advantages  of  its  position  enabled  the  gar 
hold  the  town,  and  at  length  to  compel  him  to  ■ 
his  attempt.  In  the  following  year,  1044,  Fairfax 
a  battle  against  the  royal  forces  near  Sclby,  and  afte 
with  the  Scottish  forces  of  the  earl  of  LeVcn,  laid  i 
York  ;  but  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  ol 
Rupert,  they  raised  the  siege  alter  it  had  been  co 
from  April  19  to  June  30,  and  went  to  Marston  Mo 
a  view  of  meeting  the  royal  army,  which  however, 
taken  a  different  route,  arrived  at  York.  Contran 
advice  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  Prince  Rup 
York  on  the  2nd  of  July,  to  give  battle  to  the  pai! 
tary  army,  by  which  he  was  completely  routed  in 
structive  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  in  which  more  tha 
lives  were  lost,  chiefly  royalists,  and  the  parlian 
forces  obtained  possession  of  more  than  llX)  officen 
soldiers,  and  the  artillery  and  stores  of  Rupert's  arn 
remnant  of  which  soonescaped  to  Lancashire,  wh 
marquis  of  Newcastle  fled  to  the  Continent.  The 
ment  soon  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  York,  i 
had  sustained,  in  the  whole  siege,  twontv-two  aa 
and  they  also  took  Tickhill  castle,  Sheffield' castle, K 
borough  town  and  castle,  Helmsley  castle,  and  thi 
of  Pontefract,  where  they  laid  ineftt?ctual  siege  1 
castle.  The  place  was  relieved  early  in  1645;  bat 
course  of  that  year  the  parliamentar}*  forces  rctoc 
town,  and  again  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  which,  ai 
obstinate  defence,  surrendered  on  the  20ih  of  Jum 
Scarborough  also  the  royalists  made  a  vigorous  an 
tracted  defence,  but  both  town  and  castle  at  leng 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  Later  in  1615 
Sandall  castle,  Bolton  castle,  and  Skipton  castle  were 
by  the  parliamentary  troops.  In  1G48  Pontefract 
was  again  taken  for  the  king  by  Colonel  Monrice, 
endured  a  third  protracted  siege,  which,  for  atiiM 
conducted  bv  Cromwell  himself,  but  it  tinally  suitr 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1649.  Colonel  Biunton,  wbi 
Scarborough  castle  for  the  parliament,  also  declw 
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Tht  rid  urn  of  oe  en  pitt  inns  under  the  fen»*n3  af  lH4i  m 
not  yet  publii^hed,  ntul  we  tliertlbrti  ifivp  the  folio win^f 
del  a  1 1  s  f m  m  t  h  t!  I  'np  u  hit  i  on  Ta  h  i  m  foi-  1  ft3 1  : — 

TheOr\}f/  /f/V/'flA''-^Iu  the  three  wapentaK-  5»/^, 
IMorlcy,  and  Skyrark  i-t^speclively,  are  Ibtrnd  ' ,  <«Jf), 
and  29,lJtw:»  nifu  empltjytul  in  thVr  rr  '  '  .  ^.i  vv,,t)lkvi 
cloth.  The  placciimniit  L'tnineut  in  Liif-innd  wor- 
steds axe — t!ie  pariHh  of  Halil^K,  tu..  t,,,,  i.  ,,i.    I'vtMHI 

m en  &o  e m pi oyed  ;  t^* c « 1  h,  ! >  KR)  i fU  h i*  t  u wu  und  ,  kJ  • 

ford »  79UU  ;  A I  m d nd  b u ry  nai i sih ♦  4 ."4  « ) ,  ?i,rj d  '      ,  nt) 

Hv»dtScrftfieM  ( won^tcdn mid  mlk.t), :]7lii> ;  Kirk^Hnrrnn,  '2m^ ; 
CalvcHey.  2UMJ ;  Dpwjihury  pnri-^h,  IRtK);  Hjmtnl,  I7i«>; 
B«Hey,  1400;  Kirk-Iieiitofi,  1:1K>'  Hud  SaddlinvurtK  cihoui 
lIJtK^  hpftidc*  tile  hnuie  uutnlKT  tunplaycd  in  tot  ton  fac- 
loric^i*.  In  the  miwiufactui e  uf  thrtad  and  hni?n  \:go4% 
Let?tJ»  etnploy»  upwards  of  Jt(KI  men  ;  BarnHley.  i:K*(i:  the 
wapentake  of  Claro,  abuut  lOlXi  men,  many  tl(  whutii  ari* 
»t  KntLresburough,  la  the  wapentHke  of  Stsunrlrtri-  nntl 
Evvcrtts't.  ubuut  tiKJOmrn  arc  rmiiloyed  in  lineu  nrnt  iuttotj 
frthiicj* ;  in  Btnincratt*  \vHpeutHU\  alitnst  Unm  iji  ivocdhri 
ami  linen  promiiccionhly  ;  in  Ripon  liberty  hu*  iib^ut  itxi 
hrjci I  weavers.  Tht  nitiniiikcture  of  iioa  and  haniwurp  h 
mcmtly  confined  to  the  \\apcritake  of  8trnitiji1h  anit  1  iekhlll, 
Hotherham  beirify^  nin*t]y  occupied  in  the  ibundry  and  heavy 
^iiocK  and  8he(field  in  cdtje-lwdB,  !u  wlneh  it  now  addn 
«i]vcr*pluted  rurintiire  IVirthi'  table,  and  a  variety  of  ajlicle* 
in  ttttch  prtifunion,  l!ml  tju*  entire  panstli  of  BlvtffiiehJ,  or 
Ilailamshirc,  <.'outain»  a^  many  men  40  enrployed  »h  Bir- 
mini^ham  itbiilf,  nor  is  the  catalogue  of  umci'e!*  very  dis- 
friinilar*  In  'the  other  towiwIiipA  workmen  are  dialinj;uiAhed 
m  InuAS'foundcf^,  huttoa-maktri^  ditf-wukcrs,   makem   of 
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edge-tools,  and  grindery  in  large  proportion,  makers  of 
files,  fire-irons,  fendei-s,  forks,  table-knives,  haft-pressers, 
knife-blades,  moulders,  razor-smiths,  razor-case  makers, 
ring-makers,  saw-smiths,  scale-cutters,  makers  of  scissors 
and  screws,  scythe-grinders,  sheer-steel  and  sheer-makers, 
silver-smiths,  silver-platers,  spade-makers,  spring-knife 
grinders,  steel-casters,  steel-forgers,  steel-burners,  rollers 
and  drawers  of  steel,  stove-grate  makers,  tilters,  turners  in 
wood  and  ivory,  type-foundere,  and  white-metal  smiths,  in 
all  11,600;  and  at  Bmdfield  and  Ecclesfield  are  about 
1000  men  employed  in  similar  occupations.  Carpets  are 
made  at  Dewsbury ;  glass  and  earthenware  at  Witehwood 
and  other  places ;  and  about  200  nailors  find  employment 
at  Darton  and  its  vicinity. 

The  East  Riding  would  be  entirely  agricultural,  if 
the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  (with  its  suburb  Scul- 
coates)  did  not  contain  the  manufactures  indispensable  at 
an  active  sea-port,  about  100  men  being  there  employed 
in  makingropes,  sail-cloth,  and  sacking,  and  in  preparing 
colours.  Boilers  for  steam-engines  are  also  made  at  Hull, 
but  this  manufactory  is  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

The  City  of  York  contains  nearly  200  men  employed  in 
linen  manafacture, and  eighteen  comb-makers;  the  brush- 
makers  are  entered  above  as  handicrafts. 

The  North  Riding  may  be  deemed  entirely  agricultural, 
the  manufacturers  inserted  in  the  list  being  weavers  of 
linen  yarn,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  the  product  of  do- 
mestic industry.  These  weavers  are  much  scattered :  123 
at  Hutton,  73  at  Applet on-upon-Wiske;  62  at  Osmotherley, 
48  at  Northallerton,  27  at  Thomaby,  25  at  Barrowby,  22  at 
Sowerby,  21  at  Burton-upon-Yare,  and  20  at  Broughton. 
At  Startforth  is  a  very  limited  manufacture  of  carpeting ; 
at  Whitby  and  Whitby-Strand  about  90  men  are  employed 
in  making  sail-cloth  and  sack-cloth,  and  17  in  the  delicate 
manufacture  of  jet  ornaments. 

If  the  registered  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deatlis  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  actual  population  as  in  1801, 
the  population  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  under-mentioned  years, 
would  nave  been  as  follows : — 


W.  RidlnR. 

Main.   FemalM. 

1801 

276.647    288.635 

1811 

^,816    333,534 

IStl 

398.506    409.768 

1831 

485,812    490,538 

1841 

674,120    679.981 

In 
In 
III 
III 


1570 
1600 
1630 
1070 
1700 
1730 


W.  Riding.        E.  Riding.         N.  Riding.    City  8c  Ainity. 


172.934 
211,835 
241.699 
259,010 
2^12.129 
325,710 


58,086 
60018 
60,018 
63,287 
55.315 
61,417 


110.799 
119,095 
113,339 
121,052 
120,282 
113,548 


11,664 
14,480 
17.161 
17,552 
17,717 
17,703 


Tlie  population  actually  enumerated  at  the  following 
decennial  periods  was  as  under  : — 


1801 
1811 
1821 
18:U 
1841 


W.  Ri.lintf. 

505,282 
655,042 
801,274 
976,:i50 
1,134,101 


s  "■ 
i^  *  1 

si    ^ 


8< 


1801-11  16 

1811-21  22 

1821-31  22 

1831-41  18-2 


R.  Riains:. 

110.992 
i:i4,437 
134.010 
168,891 
194,93G 

16 
14 
10 
13-4 


N.  Ruling. 

158.-223 
169.391 
187,452 
190,756 
204,122 

7 

11 


City&  Aiusly 

24,393 
27.304 
30,451 
35,362 
38,321 

12 
12 
17 
8-3 


The  following  table  distinguishes  the  number  of  etdiia 

E.  Riding.  K.  BidtB^.  Otv  ft  Al 

Males.  Females.  Males.    Fcmaln.  MftUiJ« 

55.334    45.6a8  76JM6      81.979  11.19   1 

65,636    68.339  &2.733      86>at  Ujl»   1 

76;435    78319  93,200      96,291  liJli   ! 

Bi.148    66.7^  93;903      97.653  1MI9 

96.018    96.918  100,482    lQa,64t  W»i;i 

From  1801  to  1841  the  population  of  the  Wert  B 
increased  588,819,  or  104  per  cent. ;  the  EaA  ft 
83,944,  or  73  per  cent. ;  the  North  Riding,  4QJ897, 
per  cent. ;  and  the  City  and  Ainsty,  13,928,  or  54  per 
The  total  increase  of  the  whole  county  wa«  733,568, 
per  cent.  In  the  three  years  ending  June,  1841,  th 
portion  of  marriages  to  the  population  was  aa 

Marriagra.  BIrtha. 

West  Riding      ..     1  in  122        1  in  27 

East  Riding  ...     1  in  107         1  in  35 

North  Riding     .     .     1  in  136         1  in  34 

England       ...     1  in  127        1  in  31 

In  the  same  three  years,  the  proportion  per  ee 

persons  married  under  21  years  of  age  was  :  West  Rid 

women,  20-57  ;    men,  7*43 :    East  Riding — women,  1 

men,  3-03:     North  Riding — women,  11*31;    men. 

The  Census  Returns  of  1841  give  the  birth-place  < 

population :  the  following  is  aii  abstract :  — 

Born  in  the 
County-. 

1,065.453 

174,246 

188,484 

34,783 

Proportion 

West  Riding  923 

East  Riding  893 

North  Riding        923 

City  and  Ainsty     907  64  7 

The  number  of  foreigners  and  British  subjects 
abroad  was,  1137  in  the  West  Riding,  or  1  per  1000; 
East  Riding,  431,  or  2  per  1000 ;  in  the  North  Ridqi 
altogether;  and  in  the  Ainsty,  &c.,  60.  The  propoitifl 
1000  of  persons  whose  ages  were  not  specified  wat  4  i 
West,  10  in  the  East,  and  5  in  the  North  Riding  and  i 
Ainsty.  The  imrai2:rat ion  into  the  West  Riding  isi 
rently  less  than  in  other  counties  where  manufacture 
predominant ;  but  if  the  East  and  North  Ridings  hid 
distinct  counties  of  themselves,  with  a  different  nam 
real  extent  of  immigration  into  the  West  Riding ' 
then  be  shown. 

The  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  in  184 
448  in  the  West,  174  in  the  East,  and  90  in  the  '. 
Riding,  and  about  445  in  the  City  and  Ain>ty.  I 
Population  Returns  for  1841  the  number  of  parishes  is 
to  be  190  in  the  West,  187  in  the  East,  and  192  in  the 
Riding,  and  48  in  the  City  and  Ainsty  ;  and  the  pf 
tion  is  separately  s:iven  for  708  separate  places  i 
West,  409  in  the  East,  and  603  in  the  North  Hidinj 
for  75  places  in  the  City  and  Ainsty.  The  populatioi 
of  each  hundred  and  borough,  in  1841,  for  eachdi 
of  the  county,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables:— 


West  Riding 
East  Riding 
North  Riding 
City  &  Ainsty 


In  other 
Countin. 

Ib  Scotliind.  Ea 

63,704 

15220 

12.718 

2,451 

3688         3 
1129         1 

8G8 

275 

Thousand. 

53 
78 
62 

3 
6 
4 

fFest  Riding, 


WAPKNTAKE,  M-. 


Agbrig^'         .  (Wai)«Mitiik»*) 
Barkstoiie-Ash  , , 

Claro  ,  , , 

Morloy  .  , , 

Otgolikroai     .  , , 

Stalncliir  mid  Kwcron  , , 
.Sfaiitcniis       ,  ^ , 

■StrjnVrlj  &  Tirkhill     ,, 

DiJticMter     .  ( llornugh  1 

Duiica*tCT     ^  ,  (Soke) 

^**^  .  (Itutouglij 

TotAia     , 


IIO(.'Sli--5. 


Enulish  ,,,, 


8  4,040 
•-M-',(i5U 
13.3  ^uu 
1C»?,740' 

L*54,8Ja' 
J5,^40{ 

10,730 
■21,4^0 


41,lVW 
.;.'»  \7 

7,4m 

»,7i4 
14, PC] 
8,703 

2,240 
3t,626 


3,174 
3Q3 

:j,233 
471 
ri72 

J  ,191 
30 

4,  072 
lN7 

1  4 
2,27il 


:t&2 

30 

34 

BU 

m 


55 

74 

388 

I 

G 

2 

353 


PEU?K>N!*, 


no 

13 

21 

144 

IS 


70    25 


^^a^liBajHl 


n 


1^574 


,N3.i 
.431 

,fel8 
14 
.lU 
.0:16 
fth] 
SPO 
,765 


FeluAlmi'. 


13 /i  7- 

2UV14 
147, 85G 
18,776 
25,107 
36,I4£ 

21, mn 

6,473 

5,674 

S64 

73,250 


,120  579,981  iaM.101 
A 


TdIeiI 


Amy. 


^OA  Up%  »fJi. 


&tak'!i.  I  F*iiiJi,liM  If  ftkf- 


1L%II12  0 
2^i*,,j5^74 
3G,!>2<*  S 
AO,4rfil2 
72,S63;17 


,026ba,L*r^ 

,905    9,5'**1 


45, 702]  11 


IBS, 538 

M,^3| 

10,4^5 

1,744 

152,054 


,€0h 
,5jO 

,S40 


35 


419 
,745 


74,yiK 

12,305 
17,522 
1 1 , 160 


44,79H44.3bJ 
i,8€n  2,35e 
2,1J3    2,328 


7,277 

n,fio? 

70,55^ 

p.4'>e 

I2>19 

lft,H57 

12,174 

49,314 

3,1^7 

2,<^i« 

46! 

3?*r<l20 


'JSfL%i  'm,m  I 


PrBvilifV 


54  J  or 

",41-1 

n,s2t; 

73,0 *R 
S>,!>77 

I0,ft2§ 


pf;R*ox»  1 


^i^.mu 


)0, 04.^1 


25,5S1 
4],U1I 

2-r,,2J| 

4*. ISI 

IK 
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lHrAr£S'TAKIl,4<^ 


/W»lWCJ*t*ll 


Attm* 


.l.f; 


rB-..!..: 


j       Mot^iCH. 

♦KlteOi-VH 

1 

9 

Hill-* 

T'-muy*^ 

2,4:16 

J7 

11 

ij.flH 

£i/:&9 

4,l*y!i 

im 

1^ 

lilr^Jit 

lOJSJ 

in 

1^ 

10 

u.Ma 
a,Mii 

,ii.j;ki 

V     r*^, 

T  1*!^ 

n* 

U      i  U  V 

L.        „,.- 

»IlJC 


4US   (ipNMmiU 


Mi3t^  }V*tf^^   ll«^ 


4(*i.iri 


:,.ui*l  u.'iil  i.tn:  *Jitii  i.^j: 


1\H»1. 


1  ,n*j 

6i 

It 

4,iV^i 

J  a.Jpo 

\M7 

)J# 

13 

4nim 

t.m 

■  8.<>;i 

U/e*' 

1 ,  mfi 

!«filJ 

7*^10 

330 

135 

\uM^ 

p.irM 

4j,fia9 

ii,4W 

l*,W7H 

f  10.6411 

rn* 

le 

A 

ijifi 

l,«gH 

3r^4l 

772 

741 

rii,,iij« 

i8,fi4l 

1  jG^J? 

Am 

i 

yB,f'i& 

i<J4,0i)a 

I3,»*7a 

4iK^^ 

»,IHD 


tMIl 

;».j;7 


t<4l 


tf4,i4rt; 


'JO,lt!>t> 


A'wrM  J 

U^iHg, 

^RfLl- 

Eiooiii^.       1           rpi^!<&           !                mm. 

rtti*^*s^  miiN 

irA»ii*TAM:,  hte. 

Kni-tWIj 

Ill 

a5 

1       ' 

T«t»J 

and  ii|i«A|]j[i. 

Il|tl44 

r 

4fim». 

httUitea, 

1 

a     Mitj««- 

fWn4t*«. 

..        -  - 

f 

^ 

M.t:iM.  |p»m«l««'  %lmh!^. 

Pkiu^fti 

QlMI|)«     «;)rM. 

:                  Wspiilakt) 

A^jtm'  2,ofi3 

lfi4 

10 

5.046 

AM*i 

lOtlti.i    2, 

■•■-                        1. 

iir.oioi,  *i,i»iji 

lot 

12 

r,:274 

7J!0 

!i,:if^^    1 

Ba 

U5,G70|  laji 

T54 

3l» 

10,9ir» 

}{i   ■  . 

■ki    . 

4'^IHOI    l.f/15 

m 

8 

3,773 

K<  . 

l'js,,*>|0    3,54§^ 

:54 

ir« 

8,ai'J 

h  ,  t-  -■       HI'  „  n".'R      ,►  , 

H    - 

:ti.H,^oj  1,1  i7 

Mtir 

10 

:<,3flE» 

a,3:i3 

«,Tii,  L 

■P    . 

ta,7!so  :,2ii5i 

U:£ 

19  .     A.4:!lj 

d.&IQ 

lo,yt4:  2. 

iff# 

IDlJfU*    3,1)65 

1  nt 

G 

?,19A 

7^2^ 

,  i4,4;yj  3ri?i 

3.;4.>  -r**l^ 

4,i>4l|    U,;b4i        **'ii 

n|fi,33U    3.676 

m 

i; 

S,0<I4 

8.400 

I0,5i0    3,6-% 

3,07i  4,3ra 

4,911 

I5,&IQ 

04** 

1  79/i40    4,000 

m^ 

5i 

10,2i0 

fl,*ll 

i'0,0ft2   4,49a 

4,?^l    &.?2l 

5,!*gi 

ia.«5t 

4,m 

p^  LHlir  (  WiifientAke ) 

14 if, 370    5,384 

w^ 

43 

8,60'1 

8,!2a2 

IC.Rflf/    3,965 

3,757   4,G3» 

4,535'.   !S,J73 

?>23 

9      ,            m               n 

li*,y7(l'  3,B27 

vr» 

27 

0,9:;0 

y;W9 

19,7^0    4,1:"^ 

f,-l(H     "i,43.^ 

:i-.  i')-^'  i9,ru» 

(Jl-1 

43,3'/0'  3,J151 

205 

17 

6,059 

7,M\l 

U,Hn    S,' 

isjiijft      mn 

2.3*0,       817 

M 

2 

K874 

^,UH 

J/Ji^'i 

.'i.450        WVl 

kv«*s»'       • 

2,lfiU    3J61 

105 

19  ]     4,35t* 

rtjm 

lfl,0(itl 
204.12^ 

j  1.^'^^' 

U,  KiM       Z,.1/<1       .1.    1.1.1           t»,Ift3 

877 

To4di 

l,it8il,S70  4ii,383 

2,6^!f 

:i^»U 

tU0,4Sl£|E03,G40 

:4r»,'"ii4S,572  54jM0 

\^H,Qm,i^nAu 

i5,6aa 

City^  and  Ainsty  of  th*^  CUp  ^/  York. 


1  AKn 


iJUnkty    of 
Klir  City 


»  T»1TAI« 


\   10J20 


52^140 


3,G69,510 


imus^. 


PEBSOKS^ 


Id 

KjlliileLtj 


1.912 


UHr 


31M9t$, 


mi 

H.5' 


27j 


23,5^ 


H<itc< 


54( 

I 

12 


]3,3!)0 
4,774 


Fi^malcs 


15,4i3 

1,705 


{^6!     18,17*    20,  UH 


34O79  7*i8,703 


RO'2,6S1 


Toul 
of 


AOlfiL 


UviR 


m^\9B,     Wwamim, 


fi.470 


3M*^J 


5,643 
2,150 


7,79i 


21a 


«/253 
2,024 


S,277' 


1,59 1, 4§0  3SO,l!iO  370^ 


7,757 
2M^ 


10,3B| 


40sl,643 


11.871 


423v3Kl 


rsadOfTi  doek 


fn  ItiU 

C>>UTltt<. 


{i.a50 


l,4«ttl»4  1tH.5H 


VllVfV. 


9^iia 
42a 


34J8I3      Jk^ail 


>fDbt*i  I  if  itihubitcd  ttcius^s,  &c,  in  1831  wn*  iw 


-     *      » 

litditif     « 


w. 

l[Hi,4)^ 

FJH.040 

l,(i7(* 

12,147 


I*. 

32,G81 

268 
1,070 


asjiG 

117 
2,02G 


A I  n«^>'  - 

77fi4 
4^1:1 


1831    an4    IB4i    llie   uumbtr   of    mhahitccl 
lift  I h*!  w bull)  I'iitittt)  mcrir^eil  from  UK"^  tg  ID'8  per 
fUntji ;  ami  1!j<?  in»mbpr  of  p^^r^^m  tu  cnch  lii*iti^€ 
11^0  in«liitU  uf  5*1.    Tb«  tctal  inca'3£»c  OJ^  hi>u»^ 


Cimniti  &pc«**«*,  Vrimf*,  ^^-r, — Siiiiii  *xpcruW  A>r  the 
relief  oi^  Ihf  poor  t— 174H-49^1V>  'urtnunt  iivenm*).  Weil  , 
Hiding*  a(Ul«/.;  Ka4.  4110^. :  NanK  r^HlL  :'  w  177(1^ 
Wi-jjt  liidmsf,  5i).68fci^, ;  EfUit^  11,014(1/.;  NarlK  12,7lfi^. ! 
ill  1783-4-5  f ftvi.*mj,n^  i»  Wi*!  Hiduir  ''''■*'*>  ;  F-ntjU 
134mJ/. ;  North,  iH.HiKJ/.    Tbt-  mum  r  1  tht*  fal- 

low insr  p?iin*  jiad  the  fule  pel'  head  rui   ...    tlir  juh. 


l*,ni 

iHlt 
lH2t 
IH3L 


32H.II3 
^^33>1 
274X»Hti 
2l5,^7tl 


XIL'I^ 
83,752 

HX>,1d7U 
B8,182 
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Rate  per  head : — 

W.  Riding. 

E.  Kidin;;. 

N.  Kiding. 

6*.  \d. 

1801          G*.  Id, 

7*'.  5flf. 

1811        10    0 

10    4 

8    4 

1881          6    9 

10    6 

8    9 

1831          5    7 

9  10 

8    9 

1841           4    7 

6    3 

6    0 

In  each  of  the  following  years  ending  25th  March, 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under : — 

W.  Riding.  E.  RiJiug.        N.  RiUiug 

1834  £251,821   £95,111   £75,810 

1835  226,425  81,265  68,861 

1836  197,386  70,446  61,639 

1837  179,610  66,339  56,013 

1838  200,519  64,624  53,337 

1839  203,912  67,539  53,(>42 

1840  217,217  67,093  59,352 

1841  245,676  68,182  58,308 

1842  264,654  72,037  61,051 

The  total  difference  in  the  sum  expended  in  1834  and 
1842  was  7135/.  in  the  West  Riding,  29,313/.  in  the  East, 
and  22,748/.  in  the  North  Riding.  From  1838  to  1842, 
there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  relief 
in  the  West  Riding,  the  difference  between  1837  and  1842 
amounting  to  an  increase  of  85,044/. ;  but  there  was  a 
saving  in  law  charges  of  6576/.  on  a  compaiison  of  1842 
with  1834.  The  fluctuation  in  the  expenditure  for  relief 
in  the  other  two  Ridings,  in  the  years  ending  I^y-day, 
1834. 1837,  and  1842.  is  shown  in  the  table.  The  number 
of  Poor-Law  Unions  is  18  in  the  West  (population,  in 
1841,  790.751),  9  in  the  East  (population  180.218),  and  14 
in  the  North  Riding  (population,  180,257) ;  consequently 
there  remain  many  parishes  under  local  Acts,  including 
Leeds,  Hull,  Ripon,  and  several  rural  districts.  The  popu- 
lation, &c.  of  each  Union,  and  the  expenditure  for  relief 
and  maintenance,  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1842,  are 
bhown  in  the  following  table  : — 

N.™ .•nfiT„j.«      PopiilaUon     No.  of         Area  in     S'^K?*^?!;" 
NwoeofUnloo.      ^/jg^j       Parishc        Acres.       ^J^^^^[***' 

WZST  RlDIKO. 

Bndford       .     .     .  132.164  20  36.4S6  iri9,S41 

Dewnbury     .     .     .  60,713  11  24,165  11.367 

Doacaster     .     .     .  32,400  54  107,340  8,^7 

Kcclesall  Bierlow  .31,645  7  26.K50  8.367 

Goolo       ....  12,535  13  3<),8T4  3,239 

llaUfax    ....  1W.175  CO  51,024  17.323 

IlmUliTsfield      .     .  lu:.UO  34  r,8,G40  16,927 

Keighlv    ....  36,175  6  35.5:i4  7.470 

Pau-l.?y  Biidge    .     .  7.99'J  11  7;i,569  2.993 

KothtTh.-im  .     .     .  2>».783  27  60.220  7,248 

JvaberjjU       .     .     .  4.8:JG  3  60.690  1.971 

.S'll.j 15,100  24  47,490  6,131 

Settle  .  '  .     .      .      .  14.096  31  149,0:)0  f>4^•^l 

SliffTu'ld  ....  83.076  4  10,958  20,721 

SkiiJton    ....  28.736  47  125.829  9.775 

Tliortu-     ....  I.i,:{i6  13  71,254  4,;i47 

W.akefield     .     .     .  45.W8  If  37 ,77.^  11,566 

Wortley   .     .     .     ,  2J,214  12  73,640  5,057 

East  Riding. 
Beveilcy       .     .     .       18,957  36  77.800  5,563 

BriiniuRtoa'  .     .     .       13,U59  32  63,410  4.239 

Driffield  ...     ,       16.829  43  104,820  5,421 

Howden        .     .     .       14.265  40  67.121  4,79/ 

PatrinKtoD     .     ,     .        8.677  27  58,281  3.511 

Pocklington       .     .       15.43»  47  107.341  5,t>46 

9.6tV3 
4,175 
10.597 


Sculooates 
Skirlaugh 
York        . 


15.43» 
36.207 
>  9.013 
47,779 


47 

18 
42 
79 


36.115 
63,010 
65,993 


North  Ridino. 
Bedale      .     . 
Kasingwould 
Giibborough 
Ilflmslcy 
I^ylmrn        . 
M'iltou     .     . 
Ts'orthalkrtoQ 
Pickeiiug 
Ret'lh 


8,596 
11,323 
10,543 
12,010 

9.957 
21.949 
12,575 
10.251 

6.75:J 


23 
29 
27 
48 
41 
63 
40 
28 
7 
41 
33 
28 
42 
22 


41^640  3.097 

60.710  2.9;i2 

8«).090  3.490 

119.8S1  3,027 

92.570  3.534 

113.320  7,233 

60.7.%  4.040 

85.5;M)  3,2:>6 

71,940  2.799 
72,265 

••1  Cii' 


, 4.038 

/4,68r»  5.275 

69,273  3.430 

65,:i96  3,610 

7-.M71  4,794 


Richmond    .     .     •  lb.475 

Scarborough       .     .  21.305 
Stokvslcy  ....        9.046 

Thirsk      ....  12.639 

Whitby     .     .     .     .  20.1U0  __  ,_..,_  .,^^. 

The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  the  county  during 
the  quarters  ending  Lady-day,  1841  and  1842,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

W.  Riding.  E.  Ridinjj.    "            n.  Ridinir. 

1841.        1842.  1841.         1842.  1841.         IJM2. 

Indoor  .        ,         •          4.000        4,685  1.860        1,465  1,075        2.054 

Outdoor          .        •        50.216      61,459  11,946      12,619  Ilj6l7      12;373 

ToUl  54,216      66,144      13,206      14.084      13,692      14,327 

Of  whom    werfl   ndult 

able-bodietl  poor  .         163C5      21.873        3,311        3,834       2.643        4,100 
i^xfM^UMe    of   in  luuiu- 
teuaace  aad  out-door 
sdiof.       .       •    wt'i42^l6  jei57,6a  £43,908  ^£45,330  i»2^6  £44,028 


The  proportion  in  1841  of  the  total  number  of  i 
to  the  total  population  was  8  per  cent,  in  each  1 
which  is  1  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  for  Ea|^ 
In  the  West  Riding  there  were  664  lunatics  and li 
chargeable  on  the  poor-rate  in  August,  1842 ;  in  tlie  1 
Riding  173;  and  in  the  North  Riding  144.  In  M 
there  were  3879  bastard  children  in  the  Weit  Rifi 
chargeable  on  the  poor-rate ;  in  the  East  Riding,  199; 
the  North  Riding,  1506;  being  respectively  1  in  29C;  1 
130 ;  and  1  in  127  of  the  total  population  :  in  Engiaad 
proportion  was  1  in  215.  The  number  of  iUe^ite 
births  in  1830.  in  the  West  Riding,  was  1534,  or  I  u  U 
the  total  number  of  births  in  that  year ;  in  the  East  Rid 
292,  or  1  in  17;  and  in  the  North  Riding  430,  or  i 
14 :  the  proportion  for  England  being  1  in  29.  The  ■ 
ber  affiliated  in  1834-5,  in  the  West  Riding,  was  797; 
the  East  Riding,  233 :  and  in  the  North  Riding,  239. 
1835-6  there  were  405  affiliated  in  the  West,  200  k 
East,  and  184  in  the  North  Riding.  In  1839-40^1 
number  of  illegitimate  children  registered  in  the  ^ 
Riding  was  3382,  or  34  to  1000  inhabitants :  in  NoH 
and  Herefordshire  (which  with  l^ncashire  were  the  < 
other  counties  that  made  a  return)  the  proportion  was  I 
1000. 

W.  Riding.    *        E.  Riding.  N.  Ki 

Annual  value  of  reaK 
ra;fopc"SH:xh'^2.406    £1.100.326    £1.1*^ 
in  1815      .     .     J 

Yorkshire. 

Property  assessed  to) 

occupiers  .     .     .) 
Profits  of  trades,  pro-) 

fessions,  &c.    .     .  i 

In  1825-6  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  variooi 
scriptions  of  property  assessed  to  the  county  rate  was  :- 

W.  Riding.        £.  Ridin;;.        N.  Bidin 

Land   .         .         .  627  05-2  89*2 

Houses         .         .  27-2  295  8-8 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  81  2*1  1*3 

Manorial  profits,  &c.  20  3*2  07 

The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  asiei 
to  the  poor-rate,  the  amount  levied  lor  poor-nites,  f 
were  as  follows  in  1841  :— 

W.  Riding.    ■       E.  Riding.  N.  B» 

Landed  property  £1,440,007     £700,1)42      £»*45. 

Dwelling-liouses  .     1,414,800        271,258         131, 

All  other  kinds  of  property   460,995  79,607  34, 


£3,555,281 
£1,717,155 


Total  .  .  £3,234,802  £1,111,807  £1,011, 
Levied  for  poor-rates  in 

1841  ..  .  £320,211  £83,018  £65, 
Rate  in  the  pound  on 

the  annual   value  of 

real  property  assessed  l9.  lie/.  \s.  6i/.  It. « 
Total   annual    value  of 

real  property  for  each 

inhabitant        .         .    £2  17    7  £4  15  10     £4  IW 

Annual  value  per  acre       0  17    9  0  19  11       0  13 

The   county-rate   levied  at  different   periods,  and 
principal  disbursements  of  the  same,  are  shown  in  the 
lowing  table  ;   though  not  much  reliance  can  l>e  placed 
some  of  the  items  in  the  earlier  years : — 

1797.           1801.         lj?ll.  1^21.          IS31.         1 

Income : — 

West  Riding  .   .  £8,353     £23,076      i:27.0:{7  £49.627     £56.'79    A 

East  Riding.   .      1.858          5.371          .^340  9,1  ii          fi.of*         i 

North  Hiding    .     4,545          8. 079         9,57:i  10,053         11. <.*•.»•        1 

Exi>endilurc:— 

Uridut^si — 

West  Riding  .  .      G.758          8..'?ir>          9.772  0.1^1           ^..'iid         I 

i:ast  Riding  .   .         127             »*>.l             294  10 1               \^ 

North  Riding   .     2.831          3,5>6         4.f72  2;i31           l.f  is         1 

Gaols — 

Wi.*t  Riding  .  .      :7a'J          3,118          2,C00  14.'-iK>         12  454         \ 

East  Riding  .   .         134             lOO        11,6^11  1.9'Jl           4V  I 

North  Riding    .642            632            yOO  1,;H.K)          t'.^:!J 

I*riKmcr*— 

West  Riding.    .        800         3,120         2.319  3.327         13.37$       K 

East  Riding  .   .         109             174             b'H  1.355          I'.t^M         I 

NorUi  Riding    .642            532            917  1.4:^2          1  750         J 

Proaecutiuns — 

We>t  Riding.   .      1,282          2,:r.2         2,297  8.476         11190         \ 

Ea«t  Riding  .   .          C9              191             i:4  791)             'mo 

North  Riding    .        344             400           535  1.1.»J          1,3^3         ] 

Constable*  and  Vagrants- 
West  Riding  .  .        743          1,56«;          1,0^>  5J9^^^-»               81         ] 
East  Riding  .  .          4C            153            ]9i;  441             hX,         I 
North  Riding    .       159           261            799  l,39c<            t^ 
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tn  lim 


f  |«;'««MiU'iii 


0  170 

.      tJWJ 
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K.  RMtnt 


!M(I 

3G3 

l]«i 

111 

III 

•'i 

fiKi 

;,_ 

172 

'Ji 

jm 

'ji . 

IKI 

^> 

piyrjtrrH  for  nr  frr".'nnl:»  the   ttMWiilv  nilt%  111  1)^2, 

_ltrj;^tJL  I'l  /'-i*'^'!'*  iuiil  tni;hwm'*,  ami  ihe  esptiiidiltifi* 

^r    Ubdrtf 

lir  muilb.     .         *         >     !,2^ 


m 

I, COT 


20 


lLfit«|tair4orbigh- 


I  other  ci[pcn&C3 


127/1711 

i.7ia 


XTA^ilill 

3t),72l 
Hi 


2,miri 
£20,730 


'  .  .  £l29;22ri  I30,ai3  £311,125 
..npikc  trii*b  in  the  v\bole  county,  J n 
121  J,  tlu:  inctjme  Ironi  tolls,  171.522/.;  pamli 
jom  in  lk*ri  nf  ^taUitt*  duty,  3051/. ;  and  tcttnJ 
[a0l»4riH/  '  ^  ?  218/,,  borrowed  oil  security 
oHh.     TI  lUire  for  the  same  n*Hr  waj 

tf       •   :  n^  ii  ^r  ^ .  u  t  i  1 ,121^,  paid  uti;  and  23;j:iti;, 

fn"       Tbi*    boml    and    mortgage    d^?l>l:s 

>.;i2:^/. ;  the  s\»n  of  103,543^,  reiiiiiiucd  m 

Icrtitt*  makm;:,  ivith  floating  debts  Bnd  baljinco 

raHcini .  a  total  debt  of  1,225,6'W.  In  JmO  tbc  debt 

I  ycJirs^  income  ;  for  the  whole  of  Eiijj'ltiiid 

m  -I  W'ome  todcbt  beings  4*5  jetw* :  the  pro- 

qI   un\md  interest  to  the  total  debt  was  11  per 

In  England  12  per  cent. 

^Mowing  tf  a«  a«HJy»t^  of  the  church-rate  returns:^ 


1.^13 


ntiOQ  4,284      4,7^1 
Ae  lo  the  ^mc 
Irot  di-*rived 

I  *  other  MKircei^'     2,2(M1  2,170         (i  Hi 
liided  fftr  Uvp  pur- 
AM  oif  th^  t^tfibii>ii- 

mi         *       *     K\mm  6*933     0,040 
liich  for  repairt  of 

u«rhe4      .         ,         4,020  Hm^       l,f>ll2 
I:       urcwTcd      on 

%treh-«a*s        •      i,m^  I  Am      4m 

rcRC*— Number    of  per^^om^    chared  with 
^^^mriodj  ending  IHll},  182C,  1833,  and  IBll. 

^^■^    ^        ,        3713  mijii      1)131     ILOS? 

HbiU  ftfcmirr    .           ^>34  HiK)        l'i04      14T3 
p^                    iniitttd,  convicted,  and  uctjuitt«d,  iw 

A               l>.*.      JK^tj.   iKviT,,     I3j;,  lEWJSJ.    1K19*     IJUO.      IMI.    im 

iiai    m»  i5iJ    w7'*  **i«    I'^i    ^"^^    ^^^ 

■I   «   Md     SIS    :xi     363  3«n     4:3a     *ci:j     i/J 

im     m    wo   10^?  9^    HSU    1^^    14*1 


731 

2,001 
l,lSf7 

2,2JV5 

criminal 


Hi 


2  vrurc  «*xi:c'utrd  bir  i 

i. 

•ii^VtfTi  find  not  r 


.  !   not  PXC' 

:ader :  •'•i'- 
7tH    !• 

hi    ■!• 


4 

'  a 
cd 

■  .»r 
-n. 


1   w^i^  .1,  _    in  the 

Of  the  loUl  uuii  lurtittcd,  1 1 

Ifl;  4tiA  were  hiUv*:>'>i  liic  iu>^  oi  i:*  ami  2tt;  1H*2  vitm 
between  20  and  3U;  ajid  4<H  bdwecii  ^i  and  4«i  fMam 
of  ai;e*      Tlie  dwec  of  infctmction  v.  I   in 

all  bill  3  cjiAi^s:   1135  nitiJi«ai  aiid  1  11   len-  iier 

-      .    .    '  UHi 

..Tld 


rtad  nor  mile  ;  ILjO  inttle^swT 
XV  rr  i r.  imy c r f et't ly  ;  OC*  ni a1  c*  h 
write  writ;  siud  7  nv'''--  '■"■'  '■ 
The  prcipodiijti  of  ii 

nn  avc !-<,.,.  ^r  ..m. ,.,  .  .,  .. 

I(i5d  ^ 

Sai 
tioof)  in  tiie  rmint^ 


iiiiiaU  m  tlu*  cmintv*  tin 

,     J  J  H  ixn  ct^ttt, ;  in  tng- 

crtit, 

r  nrr  th*riy*fouT  of  thc«e  Institu* 
the  prn pardon  of  deptiaitvi^  to  ihv 


totJil  populEitiou  i»  1  iii  26;  oml  therii  m  I  depositor 
under  2fJ^.  to  48  j*ci>or»*  ;  the  proportion  in  both  ciuei 
beio^  rather  low/  The  avcr*ij;e  aaiounl  in  vested  l>y  all 
c1^i£se^  of  dipositotii  wm  3U.  in  IM'l.  m  Etii;1aml«  l^iL 
The  number  of  depo^itoiN  and  amount  of  deposit*  in  rnch 
of  the  tbUowing  ycftrs  vt^tv  a*  under  :— 

isifi,        iair.      i§3s.       i?39.       ij^io.      Wi, 

No.  of  «leno»ltLW*     i7;:i3  ^^,giS       St!.&<2        Si.i^l*!        57-27-1        ^ifi^ 

Tlie  distribution  of  the  suima  invested  in  ISIO^  1^J34,  aiid 
1840  is  shown  in  the  following  table  r— 


1830. 


Not  v]tfl««lkit  ^ 
m 


IVpo 

©pSTO 

]  ..W4 

33i 


2S1 


205  J77 


rvjp 

«p»?4 

ant 


Ji 

W3,S7B 


70* 
1991 


m.m  i,vsb,*fo&  :m,^^  i.fi^Mi  37«tp  i,;ft»Jif 

Ttje  dei>OMts  of  747  Friendly  Societies,  not  reckoned 
above*  amounted,  in  IK42,  to  H*0,110^, ;  tttid  3h25*i^.  vvvr© 
invrstcsd  by  004  charitable  instilotioni- 

IJeetiveFrum^hue'—Tht  actual  number  '*f  (^ounf  y  raters 
rcKifitrrrd,  m  l^l'h  in  tho  West  Itidini:  -     "'U  m  th^ 

Eai^t  kkbn^',  7t>C5f>;  and  in  the  North  K;  7,     Atid 

in  183U*4(»  the  nuaibci^  of  each  c\m»  Mgir.rrird  m  the 
tliiec  livlings  were  aft  Ui^dcr  :— 

Freehcldm  of  every  elftj**  •  20,83^#  4,U«2  C,ft77 
Copv'holdeni    and    eiiiitattir..r>' 

Leiu;eholder»*  for  lilb  or  tmm 

ui'y^mi^     ...        -         W  31  181 

oo/at^iuudsi  at  wiO        .       *     u;^>       %i^      *>OUr 
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W.  Riding. 

Trustees  and  mortgagees        .  78 

Qualified  by  office         .         .  105 
Joint  and  duplicate  qualifica- 
tions         .         .         .         .  ••* 


£.  Riding. 
14 
122 

44 


N.  RiiUng. 

41 

G 

CO 


The  constituency  of  the 
1839-40  was  as  follows : — 


30,122'»-      7,490       11,911 
parliamentary  borouglis  in 


Voter*.  VoU»r«. 

Beverley          .  .  1053  Northallerton  .         .  281 

Bradford          .  .  1405  Pontefract       .         .  T22 

Halifax  .         •  .  873  Scarborough    .         .  559 

Huddersfield    .  .  865  Sheffield           .         .  4451 

Hull       .         .  .  4767  Thirsk     ...  327 

Knaresborough  .  ^10  Wakefield        .         .  809 

Leeds      .         .  .  6182  Whitby  ...  445 

Malton    ...  558  York       .         .         .  3326 

At  Beverley  there  were  635  freemen;  at  Hull,  1668; 
Malton,  10 ;  Scarborough,  6 ;  and  York,  2497. 

Education. — Summar)'  of  Returns  made  to  Parliament 
in  1833 :— Sunday-schools  returned  from  places  where  no 
other  school  existed:  in  the  West  Riding  34,  scholars 
2145;  East  Riding  8,  scholars  275;  North  Riding  6, 
scholars  161 ;  in  the  City  and  Ainsty  all  children  attend- 
ing Sunday-schools  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  other 
schools  also.  Sunday-schools,  which  were  also  dailv 
schools :  in  the  West  Riding  77,  scholars  5392 ;  East  Rid- 
ing 35,  scholars  2724 ;  North  Riding  34,  scholars  2223 ; 
City  and  Ainsty  11,  scholars  814:  m  the  case  of  these 
schools  duplicate  entry  was  known  to  have  taken  place. 
Bourdini^-schools  in  the  West  Riding  91 ;  East  Riding  18 ; 
Nortli  Riding  18  ;  City  and  Ainsty  6 :  the  scholars  are  in- 
cluded in  the  table  below.  Lending  libraries  were  at- 
tached to  255  schools  in  the  West  Riding ;  41  in  the  East 
Riding ;  31  in  the  North  Riding ;  and  13  in  the  City  and 
Ainsty.  The  total  number  of  children  returned  as  attend- 
ing both  Sunday  and  daily  schools  was  as  follows;  but 
except  in  the  cases  above  mentioned  the  extent  of  dupli- 
cate entries  cannot  be  ascertained : — 


W.  Riding. 

Sunday  scholars    140,491 
Daily  scholars  .      73,932 


F.  Riding. 

15,251 
20,406 


N.  Riding.  City&Ainrty. 
17,373        4,0-29 
22,825        4,324 


8,353 


i20  15,251   C8G  17,373   38   4,029 


280 
67 


8,509 
4,710 


1,568  50,56<*. 


3;j 
624 


1.621 
2,133 


136 
31 


3.390 
1,191 


26 

4 


6S0 
185 


11,841   &J9  13.809   83   2,0.'! 


4.811        67       4,3-15        11       1,405 


10.H7 

Schooli  established  bv  Dis-enters.— 

Inrant-sc-hools            3    '      3:0        ..  ..          2            29 

I>Hily«cho«)lii          33        1,83;          7  2.>7         10          :»5M 

Sunday-sdiooU     490    79,323        60  6,174        09       5,'>7 

SohooU  ert«bli«hed  lx«twofii  1<'18  and  1833  — 
Infant  and  dailv 

sohr»U  .     .'992     .36,663      269  8.225      232       6.495 

Sunday -scho<»ls     733     97.640      li)4  9,:\{9      S'.G       l.bOl 


24 

3i) 


1^5 

370 

1.9.-.4 


2,154 

3.404 


The  recent  Statistics  of  Education  in  York  and  Hull  are 
p^iven  in  the  *. Journal  of  the  London  Statistical  Society :'  the 
inquiry  at  both  these  places  was  undertaken  by  tlu*  Manches- 
ter Statistical  Society.  In  Ift-Ki  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  junr., 
of  Leeds,  undertook  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
education  in  tlic  manufacturing:  districts  of  the  West  Rid- 
ing, the  results  of  which  he  published  in  a  short  pamphlet. 

*  The  numl>er  of  jcint  and  diii>li»Mt-  quallGcitijna  was  Oilimrit'^'l  at  151"^. 
or  15  it;r  r.'ni.  pd  t'lr  t.-til  numl.iT. 

t  Ti>  this  total  numbiT  wns  adilfd  ihi' fDllowiusjciiialificationg;— Fmhold 
and  capyhoM  297 ;  iroi'hohl  auil  »>ci:ui)ier8,  lfas<-hoId  ami  occupUTR.  frecliold 
und  loajkrhold,  &c.  51 ;  ijualirtcatlous  where  the  tenure  was  not  mfntioucd  89. 


214,423         35,657         40,198 
Number  of  chil- 
dren asfed  be- 
tween 5  and  15, 
in  1841     .      .     277,GG5        42,127        45,6:J:J        7,732 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 

W.  Hiding.  K.  Kidint;.  N.  Riding.  Ainsty.  &c. 

SchU.  S«:h<dr3.  Schls.  Scholrs.  SchU.  Scholrs.  Schls.  Scholrs. 

Infant  srhools       149      5,560  82       2,56*  28          68^          8          603 

Daily-schooU     1.85:?    68.372  692     17,842  755     22,i:^7  114       3,821 

Total  .     2,002    73,932      674     20.10G      7S3     22.825      122       4,324 

SiiO(ky-»rhool»10,054  140,491 

liifUnt  and  daily 
KfhooU  main- 
tained   by — 

Knduwmcnt 

Subscriptions 

Payments  fftm 
•rholars 

Subiicri])tions 
and  payments 
from  scholatb      87 


Mr.  Baines's  inquiry  extended  to  pihthet  and  ton 
comprising  a  population  of  844,563,  according  to  the  ei 
of  1841.  The  proportion  of  Sunday  scholan  was  fiiui 
be  1  in  5}  of  the  total  population,  and  55  per  ecil 
the  scholars  were  capable  of  reading  the  Scriptiiitii» 
number  of  scholars  m  daily-schools  is  believed  to  bl 
10  per  cent,  under  the  number  given  below  as  attei 
such  schools.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  W 
tables : — 


Sunday-schools. 


Oiurch. 


Dhaenten. 


TML 


G33 
119,059 

819 
35.187 
199.529 

64,331 

84^ 

Schools. 

•  • 

135 

•  • 

17.7K 
30.3at 

Schools           .  180 

Teachers         .  5,801 

Total  scholars  40,499 
Able  to  read  the 

Scriptures   .  20,238 

Dame  and  infant  schools 
Other  private  schools 
Factory-schools 
Public  schools   . 

Total 79.1U 

On  an  average  of  three  years  ending  June,  1841,  the 
ber  of  persons  married  Vi'ho  signed  the  register  with  i 
was  32  per  cent,  for  men,  and  64  for  women  in  the  \ 
in  the  East  19  and  41 ;  and  in  the  North  Riding  23  aa 
the  average  for  England  and  Wales  being  33  for  nw 
49  for  women.  The  superiority  '.in  the  East  and  1 
Ridings  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater  proportk 
children  (more  than  one-half)  attending  daiJy-icI 
while  in  the  West  Riding  the  proportion,  accordmgt 
returns  of  1833,  was  but  one-third. 

YOUGHALL,  or  YOUGHAL,  is  a  sea-port,  bon 
and  market-town,  and  a  parish  in  the)  barony  of  Imo 
county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  j 
94  Irish  or  119  English  miles  south-west  bv  south 
Dublin,  and  22  Irish  or  28  English  miles  cast  by  north 
the  city  of  Cork,  both  measured  in  straight  lines;  ini 
dV  ST^'^N.  lat.  and  about  7°  52'  W.  long.  Tlie  town  * 
on  the  western  sJiore  of  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater.i 
here  separates  the  extreme  eastern  extremity  of  the  « 
of  Cork  from  the  adjacent  county  of  Waterford. 

Youghall  is  a  town  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  sup] 
to  derive  it.s  name,  which  signifies  *  a  wooded  place,' 
its  situation  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills  which  wt 
nierly  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  As  early  iis  the 
1209  it  is  supposed  to  have  received  a  charter  of  i 
poration  from  King  John,  which  charter,  accordii 
Lewis,  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Lismore  Cj 
but,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  (.'ommissionc: 
Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  no  traces  of  » 
charter  could  be  found  araonj^  the  records  of  the  cor 
tion,  though  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  a  copy  ol 
the  British  Museum.  If  so,  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  cata 
of  chartei-s  in  that  collection.  In  1224.  according  1 
account  given  by  Archdall,  in  his*Monasticon  Hibemi 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  commenced  building  a  castle  there 
in  consequence  of  an  act  of  disobedience  by  his  eldcii 
subsequently  changed  his  desigii,  and  erected  an  abb 
monastery  for  Franciscan  friars  in  its  stead.  This  bui 
was  completed  by  Thomas,  the  secoiul  son  of  the  foa 
and  it  was  the  earliest  foundation  in  Ireland  for  the 
of  St.  Francis.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  and  subse({uentW  i 
other  noblemen  of  the  house  of  Desmond,  were  butiai 
This  friary,  of  which  Archdall  savs  there  are  no  t 
remaining,  was  on  the  south  side  oi  the  town  ;  ando 
north  side  was  founded,  in  12G8  or  1271,  by  another  i 
her  of  the  same  family,  a  Dominican  F/iary,  callec 
Friary  of  St.  Mary  of  Thanks,  of  whicli  a  few  fragB 
yet  exist.  The  town  aj)4)ears  at  that  time  !o  have  atti 
some  imjiortanee,  as  the  customs  jiaid  at  the  port,  in 
amounted  to  lO'M.  In  l;il7  Sir  Koirer  Mortimer  la 
there  with  a  i)arty  of  knights,  who  shortly  compelled 
ward  Briieo  to  retire  from  the  neijrlibouiinir  coiintn 
I'lster.  In  1579  the  Etirl  of  Desmond,  on  beiiT^  proda 
a  traitor,  plundered  the  town  and  caiTied  olt^them 
his  castles  in  Waterford ;  and  though  the  Karl  of  Ona 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  Youghall, 
hearijic:  cf  this  attaek,  they  were  speedily  compelk 
evacuate  the  town,  wilh  j^reat  slaughter,  'by  the  foN 
the  seneschiU  of  Imokilly.  Tlie  mayor  was  subseqa 
hanged  for  refusing  to  receive  an  English  garrisolw 


If 


Y  axf 


•flitr 

'■■  •■ 

1    away 

"k  aller 

^:  ■•:   til   tlje 

liim  ill. 

:    the  wt.[ole  pitnah   a 
htif  irj  the  IblliT  ntiil 


tltftllM. 


.     12H3       T7        13<jrj 
to      334        23  357 


362     2,11 


1U17   100    1717    2480    12,ir»4 

Jit  <1>e  tiatfc  of  thin  itflum.  Mu  iHfUaif^  bujtd- 

panirii.    or  tlip  :vhinc  niimhei'  i>f  inha- 

iDse  under  fiVL^  yiarji  old,  21 3*)  mivlirH 

ltd  rtfftd  and  vsittc  ;   6ti9  piaks  auti 

'      W ;  AiKi  l^UJ  nmlcj*  and  3314  tV* 

It'  'OT  write, 

iH  bujH  aloiig  Oit!  xve»Itrri  *lnjrtt 
me,  which  isi  eftpalijf^  of  rci'.eiv^* 
jijM  ilI  jtimng-!idi?s,  itud  which, 
i  of  ttit'  towu»  haji  an  avt*iit^t* 

it  •r}\  iihoul  the  middle  of  Uji*  town,  w^hicfj 

i>,  llie  ordy  meatiit  ijrcomnmuicaliun  with 

;••,  ttndihif  width  of  which,  Win*;,'  reduced 

V  pmmaukjry  fVom  tlic  oppojtitc  or  VVnjer- 

^  mofe  thau  froui  400  la  GOO  ) aida.     llii* 

:ind  iHjmniodioiJH  ;    but    thouj^h   v€is&<^Ti 

M^r  muy  do  at  oft'ihtj  tavvn,  Ihti  t*ntrtttic?fi 

I'M,  OH  whjLh  tW're  are  wily  5  feel  of 

uui.*,  itiid  Hi  feet  ftl  hi|i;li*wiitfr  of  nrap  tides* 

baimds  the  town  un  i)w  we*t  approaches 

shore  tti"^  <1'*'  *'^^^"  --^   -tdy  extend  its<;lf 

ith,  iih  ut  wA'sst  nowtiere 

id  hi'icrj-  1  ,  ,!!,  iihout  aqnarter 

Pie.  fi  wtttiin  Iht!  present  pjii'!hinieiita»y 

1)M''  nil  «ifmtli  to  liortti*iiomi-we«t  is  ra- 

'0  thaii  tmtt  urde  itnd  tjirec^-tjunrters,  httl  tldji  b  not 

Tip(>n     Tfie  a^tlienl  hmit»  can  tie  Iraeed  in  sevenU 

-  of  the  wall,  tiut  the  rModrin  town  t xtendn 

I  Ihcy  did  nut.  even  before  the  pnaJuni^  of 

'v   V        '      ""lid  anil  3 itl  of  W il I  iam  I V , ^ 

n ,  t h e  li  1  yv tiic%  of  Yai iffh n\ I 

i  r  [  I  n  H   ^  ^iiris  1 » ,     Tl  If  jiarl iu  im*  nln  ry 

by  tinit  act,  which   conipHned  212 

..  ^^»n,  .-itlifNf  the  ivntieTit  wull  or  fe 

dnrly  hudt*  the  town  Lon- 

1  .     [ket^taaif  piteWd,  but  not 

CJW,  and  elennjtnd  under  Ihr  pro^i- 

iHh  of  Geurfje  IV.    A  great  imrl  of 

ii^!*  \<f  tij«  Dtike  of  Devon&Ian-%  who  ha?*  been 

Ttor  to  the  plueiT,     Yooghall  U  nimih  frc- 

"ieai-bftllibg  dating  the  wumnu^  tetuKJUi  havbg 


ftfijimin  in   ler,  whi*:}*,  ti 
a  f  1  n » tn !  •*  n  1 1  tr  of  20iN )/ ,  r  i, 
--tone      Vl 


,  iiuiUft. 
a  tjiir  ri-i, 


iin^,   eiilled   the  Mfiil-hnuse 


Ml 

'  ♦«f - 

of  coal, 

ii>niitJrljreii^ 

'■^ ■  -'  of 

of 

hi? 
->f 

I  lie 
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^  ■  (>alU  and  eoneerth  art!  held, 

\u  ii  \iAiy  Mjnnr^.  Iniildini^.  erected  hi  1777.  aiid  taiJ«?d  the 

f)iir|(,«riifr. 

v'^d  t  a  th*^  warden- 
>i  Im!  ndw  fwminif 

11  at-.T'.  inr  nttit".  sim<Jinii  tl^  "i  "  '   '■     '17.     Thi! 

eulleki :  I  diinent  was  founded  in  1  i»  of  the 

earls  MJ   i>i  Aj.piHid,  and  the  eolleipate  cImu^  i  — - 

nificenl  Gothic  a!nicturr»,  of  which  thf  nav 

huve  been   converted   into   ti  parish  ch""'  i,, 

Imtifccpt  u  used  a*  a  vestry,  anu  the  Bom  ■,  which 

\%  eonsidered  the  property  of  the  Dvike  u!   . '  inre;  imd 

eontabn*  manotnent'*  of  tlie  fcnindcr  and  of  ttiany  of  thi» 
carljii  of  Cork  and  ottrer  ineiiiber»  K^f  their  family,  h  fait 
gtnng  Ui  deeay  ;  while  the  chaneel  or  choir  i*  a  beauliAd 
ruin.  There  is  a  umall  ehiipet^of-eane,  h\t\}t  h\  |H17,  near 
ilw  mwth  end  of  ttie  town,  on  ttsii  eemetery  of  the  antient 
Doniimcflii  friiuy  ;  iitjd  the  toivn  also  eontiuns  a  hnndsomp 
Homan  Caihohc  elm  pel ;  a  convent  for  m\m  of  llie  l*m* 
mentation  ordcr^  Attiie.hed  to  which  are  a  i^matl  rhnnel  ami 
female  national  ichoob ;  and  placen  of  worship  for  I  he  8n. 
ciely  of  Friendiit  Indei>endenti4,  and  Primitive  anil  Wm* 
Ityan  Methodbt^,  Tlie  parinh  ha**  nnm^-i-nN.;  .^  |i...>fi^ 
afibrdinj:  in>*triictton  to  near  1800  eiuldr  ih 

are  the  You;?halI  United  Sehool». which  ^  .  ,      rd 

and  manai^ed  by  aeommittee;  a  niitionai  ^chfiol  (or  un« 
wardfs  of  oCa)  hoys,  j^np ported  partly  by  ^^nintn  fr^mi  Uw 
Board  of  Edueatjon  and  partly  by  eollectionw  at  Uiv  Ho 
man  Cathtvlie  eiiapel  ;  the  eonvent  jiehool,  aho^e  titluded 
to^  for  (iOO  ^rk  ;  an  infanb**  ^hooh  anpportid  hy  Milwenp* 
lionji  from  Pfotestantit;  and  an  endo^^ed  ittiocd  for  IN 
boyn,  founded  by  the  Karl  of  C'ork  in  1(j3L  Adjoinini*  tn 
the  ktttrr  arti  some  aliruihoLue^,  founded  by  tite  •ame  p«r- 
tioij  iind  at  Uje  ^amc  time,  but  rrci'rdh-  rebujfl,  Thefw  b 
aha  a  ProteMant  ftlm3ihou>ie*  eitriMidu'd  tn'  >utN<'ript]iin  In 
IMh  and  a  pEroeluid-pOL^r  c^tahJishnienL  < Hlh  /  :,]in*« 
houAen,  fouudt'd  by  Mi\  Roraiiyne,   have   fal  'l- 

eay,  tljere   beinj?   no   endowiueid  for  their  ij>  -t«» 

A'oiiifhaH  has  an  infuniar)%  a  ft'Yrr  hospital,  n  d*^prn»ary, 
H  lyinj^'in  hospital,  and  other  benevolent  insftilutian*,  one 
of  which  ha>i  for  it«  objeet  the  irnprovemeiit  of  utraw-plart- 
ing,  and  the  moraJ  and  religigua  ijwlruction  of  penwii 
4£Bgaged  b  Ihat  aectipalioo. 
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According  to  the  llcpoi-t  of  the  Corporation  Commis- 
sioners,  Yous^hall  is  supposed  to  be  a  boroujrh  by  presciip- 
tion.  Besides  the  supposed  chaHer  of  Kins;  John,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  town  received,  accordins:  to  the 
above  authority,  three  charters  from  Edward  III.,  three 
from  Richard  II.,  one  from  Henry  IV.,  two  from  Henry  V., 
one  from  Edward  IV.,  two  from  Richard  III.,  one  from 
Henry  VII.,  three  from  Ehzabeth,  two  from  James  I.,  one 
from  Charles  II.,  and  one,  which  was  not  considered  valid, 
from  James  II.  The  first  charter  of  James  I.,  p:ranted  in 
1009,  was  the  governins:  charter  until  the  corporation  was 
dissolved  by  the  act  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  108,  for  the  rej^u- 
lation  of  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  in  which 
Youp:hall  was  placed  in  Schedule  B.,  or  amonj;  towns 
which  had  the  option  of  obtaining  new  corporations.  Tlie 
title  of  the  dissolved  corporation  was,  '  The  Mayor,  Bailiit's, 
Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of  Youghall  :*  and 
the  annual  income  amounted  to  about  914/.  8^.  Irf.,  of 
which  454/.  8.9.  Id.  consisted  of  rents  of  land  and  building:s ; 
400/.  was  an  annuity  from  the  Blackwater  Bridge  (Jom- 
pany,  being  the  interest  on  the  sum  of  85(X)/.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ferry,  and  about  GO/,  from  tolls  and  customs. 
The  right  to  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  the  existence  of  the  borough,  appears  to  rest  on 
prescription,  but  members  have  been  sent  ever  since  the 
year  1374.  Two  were  elected  until  the  Union,  since 
which  there  has  been  but  one.  The  constituency  was 
altered  and  extended  under  the  Irish  Reform  Act',  and 
the  number  of  voters  registered  at  the  beginning  of  1833 
was  3a3. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east  of  the  town,  the 
Blackwater  is  crossed  by  a  light  and  elegant  timber  bridge, 
which  connects  Youghall  with  the  county  of  Waterford. 
It  was  erected  in  1830,  at  an  expense  of  22,000/.  exclusive 
of  8;"500/.  to  the  corporation  for  the  ferr}'.  This  bridge  is 
1787  feet  long,  including  a  drawbridge  of  40  feet,  and  ^ 
feet  wide  between  the  railings ;  and  it  is  supported  by  57 
sets  of  piers  or  pillars.  It  was  formed  by  a  company,  to 
whom  government  advanced  10,000/.  by  way  of  loan  ;  but 
the  speculation  has  not  proved  remunerative.  Among  the 
interesting  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  house 
called  Myrtle  Grove,  which  some  say  was  erected,  and 
which  doubtless  was  for  a  considciable  time  inhabited,  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  lijSO.  Raleigh  was  mayor  of  the 
town  in   1588,  and  here,  aecordiuir  to  tradition,  the  first 

fiotatoes   brought    bv  him    Worn  America  were    planted.  ' 
n  Hall's  *  Ireland,*  however,  it  is  slated  that  the  house,  I 
which   is   still    standing,   1  hough    somewhat  modernized, 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  the  rciiiilence  of  the  war-  i 
dens  of  the  collegiate  cliuich,  and  to  have  been  altered  j 
to   the   character   of   an   English    manor-house    by  either  : 
JSir  George  Carew  or  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  both  of  whom  | 
resided   there.      Of  the    other   residences  in   the   neigh- 
bourhood may  be  mentioned  Collesce  House,  a  handsome  i 
modern  edifice,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  i 
or  iu»ar  the  site  of  an  antii'Ut  house   huilt  in  1404,  which  ! 
has  been  taken  down.     The  gates  of  the  town  have  been 
removed,  excepting  one   which  is  very  dilapidated,  and 
another  which  has  been  rebuilt :  and  there  are  still  one  of 
the  antient  round  towers,  and  considerable  remains  of  the  i 
old  wall,  especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  town.   There  ! 
are  several  antient  houses  in  the  town  and  neiglibouihood,  ' 
among  which  are  Tynte's  castle,  in  the  main  street,  and  j 
the  remains  of  Kilnatoragh  castle,  on  the  river  Torairh,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  parish.     On  the  old  Cork  ; 
road  are  remains  of  a  Danish  fort,  which  a])pears  to  have 
been  of  great  extent.     Xear  the  town  are  two  chalybeate  i 
springs,  which  are  but  little  used.  '  • 

{Rffj>ort6-  of  Irish  Bnnmhinj  Commifssi())ien\  and  of  the  | 
('nmmissioners  on  Mitnirijinl  Corporationfi  in  IrcliUit!,  i 
PupuUiti(tn  Returns,  and  other  Parliumcih'anf  Pujn  rs :  ! 
Lewis's  Topofrraphinil  Dirtiminnj  of  Irolund :  Arclulairs  .' 
M'twisticon  Hibfrnicum :  Hall's  In>//tn(/.'i  j 

YOUNG,  SIR  PETER,  Latinized  Petr'ns  Junius,  is  f^aid  : 
to  have  been  born  in  Forfarshire  in  Seotkmd,  on  UAh  Au-  ' 
gll^t,  15-U.     He  studied  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and  be-  j 
came  intimate  with  Beza,  to  whom  his  uncle  Henry  Scrim-  \ 
geur  made  him  known.  Returning  home  in  15G9,  he  was  ap- 
jjointed  co-tutor,  alone:  with  Buchanan,  of  the  young  prince 
of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I.  of  England.     Wlien  the 
])rince  took  the  administration  of  the  government,  Young  : 
became  a  member  of  the  priw  council.     In  1580  he  was 
bjni  as  ambassador  to  Frederic  II.  of  Denmark,  to  conduct  i 


the  negotiations  as  to  the  possession  of  the  Orkiw}-  Isle*. 
He  afterwards  attended  James  on  his  romantic  jtm'niev  in 
Denmark  to  bring  home  his  queen,  and  was  empio]7««i  m 
various  missions  to  that  and  the  ncigrhbouring  states.  He 
r9.nks  among  the  vindicators  of  Queen  Mary.  He  pR- 
pared  a  short  narrative  of  that  ()ucen*s  life  and  death,  inft 
the  view  of  meeting  some  opinions  expressed  agaimt  hs 
by  David  Chytraeus.  This  little  work  is  incorporated  with 
his  Life  by  Smith.  He  settled  in  England,  wnere  he  wu 
knighted  in  1G14,  and  received  a  pension  of  300/.  In  lOI 
he  letired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  Scotltod, 
where  he  died  on  7th  January,  l(i28.  (Sniithii»,  f'iU 
quormidum  Eniditifisimorum  vt  Illustrium  Tlrnrum.) 

YOUNG,  PATRICK,  Latinized  Patricias  Jiiniu*,  lU 
son  of  Peter  Young,  was  bom  on  his  fathers  estate  it 
Seton  in  East  Ix)thian,  N.B.,  on  20th  August,  l.V^.  \U 
studied  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  tu'j* 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1G03.  He  lived  for  some  time  with 
Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  whom  his  love  of  studi- 
was  appreciated  and  encouraged'.  It  was  probably  thioudi 
the  influence  of  Lloyd  and  other  patrons  that/ in  lOli. 
he  was  by  special  favour  incorporated  in  the  deem 
of  M.A.  at  Oxford,  without  having  followed  any  qwlth 
of  study  in  England.  He  took  deacon's  orders,  and  irw 
chosen  chaplain  of  New  College.  lie  afterwards  wrat 
to  London  with  the  view  of  trying  his  fortune  at  the  coa.t 
of  King  James,  and  through  the  inftuence  of  Montafrot', 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  he  obtained  a  pension  of  dft'. 
a  year.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  king's  hbnrr, 
and  occupied  himself  for  some  time  in  classifying  ind 
cataloguing  the  books.  In  1G17  he  went  to  Fiince  arhl 
other  neighbouring  states,  partly  with  the  view  of  nttkoc 
collections  for  the  library.  He  carried  with  him  recoo- 
mendations  from  Camden,  and  being  able  to  speak  mvrt^ 
languages,  he  soon  formed  an  intimate  acqnamtance  vnA 
a  large  circle  of  learned  men.  His  biographer  Smi'Ji  h* 
collected  such  incidental  notices  of  his  person,  or  of  hii 
works,  as  are  afforded  by  contemporary  continental  wri?« 
and  the  collection  shows  his  circle  of  admirers  to  hire 
been  both  extensive  and  illustrious.  From  a  veryeirk 
age  it  had  been  his  ambition  to  be  a  master  of  Greek,  iil 
he  carried  on  a  considerable  portion  of  his  correspor»den^r 
with  his  learned  contemporaries  in  that  tonirue.  Hi?  cc- 
thu-^iastic  admiration  of  antient  Greece  extended  itMii'V 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  that  country,  amonir  whor^i  h.' 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  resuscitate  a  knowlerici  '4 
the  literature  of  their  ancestors.  lie  made  the  pe!*^i- 
aecjuaintance  of  several  Greeks,  whom  he  iuNited  to  K:::- 
land.  f:up])orlinir  them  there  by  his  own  funds,  and  v.v 
subscri;)rions  of  friends  who  sympathised  in  hi>  \iens.  It 
does  not  appear  that  more  than  one  of  these  ever  fulfi>'. 
by  his  subse([uent  exeitions  for  the  recrenerativn  ■;  I? 
countrymen,  the  views  of  his  etilightened  patron.  Yi'::; 
has  not  left  behind  him  many  literary  nieiuoria's  vi  ^.s* 
high  re])ntation  for  scholarship."  He  appears  to  have  '>■". 
an  indolent  man,  and  not  anxious  for  hteraiy  fame.  ^- 
don  dedicates  to  him  the  '  ISlarmora  Arundeiiana*  i:i  -t:} 
flattering  term.s,  describing  himself,  in  drawini^  up  that  'vr-*. 
as  doing  little  more  than  collect  and  aiiantre  the  el"i:ii- 
tions  \>lnch  Young  had  the  merit  of  sug:re^*in::.  K^ 
assisted  his  countryman  Tliomas  Reid  in  tiansl:iti::c  ."" 
Latin  the  works  of  King  James.  On  the  anival  m  li->  : 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Bible  in  the  nnal  li!\:.r;.  :: 
Nvhich  he  had  charge,  he  commenced  a  entical  exar.-.!:^- 
tion  of  its  contents,  with  the  view  of  publishinir  an  ei!-::;«c 
of  the  whole  contents  of  the  .MS.  Of  his  oxerti«r.s  l/.-v- 
ever  in  pursuance  of  this  pioject  he  leil  behind  \\\r.\  oi.y 
a  few  vestiges.  Among  these  there  is  a  colleetiini  if  i:i^*rt 
down  to  the  fiHeenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  which  an-  p.ib- 
lished  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Walton's  Pohgl^t  UiMe. 
under  the  title  *Patncii  Junii  Annotationes  tjua^  pa:j\inl 
ad  MS.  Alexandrini  Editionem,  in  quihus  C'odicem  ilium 
anti(|uissimum  cum  Textu  Hebraico  et  veteribiis  Kci:Je>i» 
Scrij)toribus,  aliisque  Gr.Tcis  Editionibus  eonurt."  Hf 
pub]i^hed,  in  1(333,  an  edition  of  the  Epistle^*  of  riemtc* 
Roinanus,  from  the  same  MS.,  which  will  bo  found  lu  ihr 
first  volume  of  the  *Sacrosancta  Concilia*  of  Lab!'tu»aiid 
Co^^aitus.  In  ItKW  he  published  and  dedicated  to  Bi;^ 
Juxon  an  *  Exposition  of  Solomon  s  Song,  wntien  bv  Gil- 
bert Foliot,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL  h 
is  said  that  he  wils  in  the  course  of  applving  the  t  Yasuns 
of  the  royal  library  to  several  other  literary-  uiuiertakintx 
when  the  supremacy  of  the  Parliamentary  partv  deprived 
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I  ttatt  ahvfivs  :in^\v«T,  luicaiwu  I  iriuw  ^viieiice 

llhrsr  tJi:ii  icK  I  luvv*  rend  ja.  himtirr^d 

Ibai  f*^ll  Lin  aJ\vtt)s>  pKattiuig  mtj  ^itil 

Hi  1713,  a  pcMjfiea)  *  Epbtk  Iti  Gtorirc, 

tl..i(i*«     A  Mc,   iv|k>  vv!w  ont*  ofthe  twelve  p«ei*  ai*att?d 

»ifvii   Anne   m   17 i2.     He    iilso  piihlifchcd,   sn   1713^ 

La*'-  Dirv  *  »tul  '  Tht  FuR'e  of  lUhji^juM,   or  Vnjj- 

1x1^4^  .'  both  of  vvliirh  are  |>*H^m)i  of  ccmMdi*mble 

^  Tbi'  Lit*!  D;i}  '  i»  in  thrt^t*  liuok»,  iirrd  putt  of  it 

ntifd  HI  'IV  Tdtlir/  in  J710;  1,0  tlmt  hi?  had  beeu 

r-  ,ftrv  All  sorai?  ytmi^  betbrc  he  pi(Ulijib*?d  nnj. 

'  y>i  Aprib  1714,  Yo*i«i,^  toi^k  tlie  degree*  ^f 

.  liiii  Miiijtf  Timr  piibii^fird  n  *  Poem  un  tht^ 

cif  Quvvt)  Atmt*/  ]iO»dii{t  folio.     He*  wti^  pmbiibly 

It *?liiimtinT»  for  his*  Itnrnlug  fia  w**ll  its  hi*  j>uetry, 

wi  i  f  '  ^  10:1  of  ihc  CLKlrini^Dii  Ld>iarv  wiw  laid, 

n;  >  deiiviH  1Ik^  I^tit\  oration,  Vhirli  lie 

\n^%vivi   habit II  in  Coil,  UEtiuium  Animnnim 

jtda     iftutvl    Fundiimt^nfa    Btbliothe&ti^    Clik^ktrto- 

anta  rv*  »*  Ox  on  * ,  1 7 1 1>,  h  \  o. 

|(«h  ftf  June.  ITID,  Im  look  Ihf  tJtgict!  of  D.CL. 

I  flBSi«  ytur  111'!  trajjvdy  of  *Bu&irifl*  waJ^  fu^hnl  Mt 

-Uwie  wHb  cnnsidcmblL*  stut'CL^* ;  and  bt*  ptibJuhcd 

iplimne  ou  Part  L*f  Ibi?  Book  tif  Job»*  4to. ;    iind  it 

field  *  l^tlfcff  to  ^\u  Tick  el!,  accft*iont;d  bj  thtj  Dojith 
[jtlMr  Til^Ht  TTon.  Jci^rph  AdUiftOtj,^  folio, 

iM^n  tutor  to  J.oid  flnrltnixh,  win  of  tho  EgrI 
iuWiB^  ht'coiiK*  ii^ipiUiint^d  with  tb^'  Diikt*  of 
iLm,  Tii:  wjia*  jn"17iil,  indociti  by  that  nol>1i'm»n  lu 
litib  ibiw  *<itciation*    llns  fjw!t  vvti*  inavL'd  m  ibf  uj»*« 
r.   AUornt'y-^Ck*nt'ml  (Atkyu'*,  thun.  Hvp.^  vol.  2. 
f 'lib i»  ill  w]tt<"|i  lAod-(\'hAnceUor  Hardwicke  wiis  rpquired 
ld»cid<  whether  hvo  ^Lrmoilie?^  Kmnttd  to  Youti]^  by  the 
\t  iif  Whjulon,  wt'Vv  for   h^gal  consids^ rations*      Thr 
t~}f  thr  fi{>.t  aonaity  wha  d^tt^d  Miireli  24,  1719;  111 
1  wbith  tht'  dok€  atiitii-s  thatt  *  Conoid  en  ng 
J'li  gootl  ist  pjdvjinced  by  tUt*  uotroumgt'mijnt 

Tffti.il  i^'  ufid  The*  polite  adts  and  uvinj^  pk-si^t'd  Uujrein 
vrilli  tbt'  ailteiiipti*  of  Dr.  Young,  iu  tonsnitrttlipn  Ihercof 

ilfftsMi  CrnQ.  vW  ttiyttli4Ml  lltvi  tvlrnEtifjIiv  of  Yi'njti?  foe  JuKukHjn,  '  i-hft%  pr 
~         "       '       ,  IWl.  wtikb  >»*•  FffH^u  ;  Wtu,  t:hMtti*iri»  unJ  nil 
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i  lit*  tinl  ftitir.  widchart'  on  n3rn,SMjre  y 
the  two  lAJit,  on  vioiii<?ij,  in  1727  H.     Tli 
isucc4iji*fu! .     f Irrbrit  i*i oft  wy » thai  Yoi i 
by  them*  but  Jt-iivca  it  unctirlain  how  ; 
ijl>tainBrb  by  j^tatinjr;  on  tht  autliordy  ot'  ?!.ii<irjt!i.\  tlu4  tl^«i 
Diike  uf  G'nifton  ^avc  bim^MK)/.  for  ibem,     In  172U  hif 
pnbb4i4'd  *Tbf  JoNtalnitrit;  on  Sir  Hobcii  Walpole  bcitig 
tnAdi?  A  kniicHt  of  thr  Darter. 

lo  1727  Yonn^'  took  oixlem,  and  waa  nominnti^f)  on^  of 
I  hi;  royal  chaplain**  !li*  immedtftte  !y  wil  I  td  it?  vv  Isjs  t  mifi.!dy 
oT  *  Th^  BrotlT^n '  IroiB  the  pfayen,  \\  ho  l>ad  tt  in  re* 
hi^armb  In  1727  bi*  pubTij»bed  *  Cvnlluo.  an  Odt*  on  thu 
Dt'ath  of  tbc  Miir<juiii  of  CarTiarvon  ;'  in  172H,  *Oreuo^  an 
C^<lc,  with  n  Diacourtie  on  Lyrie  PcRdrj*/  to  tvhicb  waji  pre- 
fixed an  *(>du  to  the  Kinj:,' I*ater  PiitriHp/  und  'A  Trti« 
K^timati?  of  Human  Life;  in  17t29,  a  Si*rmont  prvafihc'd 
iHti'oin  tbii  Uou^c  of  Cominoaiiii  entill*?d  *An  Apolo^'  for 
Pni]et;?s,  or  tho  Hevercnca*  divt*  to  Govt*rnrai*nt/ 

f>n  till'  3Dth  of  July.  1730.  the  coUegi*  of  AH  Soula  pr«- 
st^iitcd  him  with  tht^  n:?ctf*ry  of  Wflwyn  ir»  llertfordflhirf^ 
valued  Ht  ;*t»tl/.  ft  ) i'»r,  iind  to  whit-'h  liie  Iord>hip  of  tht; 
mfmor  vias  attai-"htd.  In  this  year  hf  puhlihlied  *  Inipe- 
rinm  Pt'lapj,  h  Naval  Ljric:^  *Two  PocliciLl  Kpisfli**  tf» 
jMr.  Pope,  concerning  ine  Aulboi-s  of  tbf?  Age  \'  «iid  *  A 
Sea*Pit?cfe/  addn?«ftd  to  Voltaire,  with  wiiooi  he  ircpma  1o 
have  brt^n  on  tcvrua  of  lainiliarity  wll^n  Vall^i?  wan  in 
England, 

In  1731  Young  manied  T-paJyEliiabdh  I*e,  widow  of 
Culont-0  lA*e,  and  daughter  of  tfie  Earl  of  Lidifteld.  By 
Lady  Elizabeth  Yoiin^  h*i  liad  a  son,  Fredems  who  weu* 
bom  in  I7;^'f^  Laily  Vounj^  had  a  daoghtvr  by  htr  forranr 
huAbaxid,  who  wns  majrit^d  in  17h3o  to  Mr,  T i^mple,  mn 
of  Lord  Pftlmui^ton.  Mi^.  TempU^  ditd  of  consumption 
in  1730,  at  Lj'Oft,  on  her  way  to  Nice.  Sh«^  wa«  aiu^oiiH 
p Allied  by  Yontijtf,  and  probably  hy  bi^r  bwbattd  and  l^dy 
Younf ;  for  tJrotl  s»ays  that  '  ailf-r  her  death,  the  w^i  of 
the  party  passed  l\\&  etisnini^  v^inter  at  Nicts'  Mr.  Temple 
died  in  l740.  Lady  Klixabtth  Youn»c  ben*i"If  dird  in  174 L 
The  Philander  and  Is'arclsja  of  the  *  Nnjlit  Thonstbtn' 
have  bt^en  supposed  to  r^  pre  Kent  Mr^  and  Mrsi.  Tt^mple, 
'ibe  authorities  at  Lyon  refnsiHl  to  allow  Mm.  Tt-niple  to  he 
buiii'd  ill  consecrated  B^round,  and  this  fiU't  a^'cordw  >villi 
Yonntca  description  of  the  funeraJ  of  Nart'iB»:i :  but  tht? 
tlate'^  juat  totaled  are  inegnht^li'iU  with  the  thitd  of  the 
following  line*:—* 

AtKl  thik*  «tv  tlifn'p  5tMi  iNm>*m  brtnJ  nilicMl  Xasi  ha*tl.* 


r^dy  Yonnif'a  name  in  the  poem  ieems  to  bt*  Liu,ia.  TI10 
lyorenzo  eould  not  have  hti'n  Vounj:'«  *nn,  '^  hjis  often 
bi*cn  at  a  ted :    for  Frederic  Yoiini*,  bavini^  been  born  m 
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1733,  was  under  ten  years  of  a^e  when  the  fir»t  books  oi' 
the  *  Night  Thoughts*  were  published,  while  I^renzo  is 
represented  as  having  been  married  to  a  lady  whose 
name  in  the  poem  is  Claiissa,  and  who  died  in  childbed, 
leaving  a  son,  Florello. 

Young  seems  to  have  begun  the  *  Night  Thoughts'  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  They  were  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1742-6.  In  1753  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  *  The 
Brothers,'  the  profits  of  which  he  intended  to  give  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  play 
having  l>een  unsuccessful,  he  gave  the  Society  lOOQ/.  His 
prose  work,  *  Tlie  Centaur  not  Fabulous,  in  Six  Letters  on 
the  Life  in  Vo&rue,'  was  published  in  1758.  There  is 
a  letter  from  Seeker  to  Young,  dated  July  8,  1758.  Seeker 
was  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Young,  at  that 
time  74  years  of  age,  had  been  soliciting  the  archbishop  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  king  to  obtain  some  preferment 
for  him.  Seeker's  letter  is  characteristic.  He  excuses 
himself  by  saying,  *  No  encouragement  hath  ever  been 
given  me  to  mention  things  of  this  nature  to  his  majesty ;' 
and  concludes  by  observing,  *  Your  fortune  and  your  repu- 
tation set  you  above  tlie  need  of  advancement,  and  your 
sentiments  above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account, 
which,  on  that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  by,'  &c. 
Young  would  understand,  if  he  did  not  feel.  Seeker's  allu- 
sion to  the  inconsistency  between  his  '  sentiments '  and  his 
solicitations  for  worldly  advancement.  His  *  Thoughts  on 
Original  Composition '  were  published  in  1750.  At  last,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1761,  his  ruling  passion  received  a 
slight  gratification — he  succeeded  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  as 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. 

His  poem  called  *  Resignation '  was  published  in  1762, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  collected  edition 
of  his  Works,  4  vols.  12mo.,  from  which  he  excluded 
some  of  his  dedications,  as  well  as  two  or  three  of  the 
smaller  works.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1765.  He 
had  performed  no  public  duty  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

*  Young's  son  Frederic  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
whence  lie  went  to  New  College,  Oxford*  and  then  to 
Balliol  College,  from  which,  (Recording  to  the  *  Biographia 
Britannica,'  he  was  expelled  for  misbehaviour.  According 
to  the  same  authority.  Young  was  so  much  incensed  at  his 
son*s  misconduct  that  he  refused  to  see  him,  even  on  his 
death-bed,  but  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which  was 
considerable.  He  Icll  1000/.  to  his  housekeeper,  and  added 
a  codicil,  in  which  he  requested  that  she  would  destroy  all 
his  manuscripts  after  his  death,  *  which  would  greatly  oblige 
her  deceased  friend.'  He  had  left  another  1000/.  *to  his 
friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hatter  near  the  Temple  Gate,'  but 
Stevens  died  before  him.  Young's  son  erected  a  monu- 
ment '  pio  ct  giatissimo  animo'  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Young,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a 
writer  almost  to  the  termination  of  his  long  life,  displayed 
an  eager  desire  for  place  and  preferment,  and  seems  never 
to  have  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  court  to  those 
who  had  tliem  at  their  disposal.  Every  work,  whether  in 
jirose  or  vei-se,  each  separate  satire  of  *  The  Love  of  Fame,* 
and  each  separate  book  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts,'  was  ad- 
dressed to  some  pei-son  of  distinction,  including  Queen 
Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  II.,  and  generally  in  lan- 
guai^u  of  the  most  unscrupulous  adulation.  Place,  alter 
all,  he  never  obtained,  and,  except  the  offices  of  roval 
chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet,  the  only  i)referment  which 
he  ever  reached  was  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  and  that  was 
given  to  him  by  his  own  college  of  All  Souls. 

Youngs  private  character  has  not  been  minutely  de- 
scribed. Crofl  went  to  the  residence  of  his  housekeeper 
iu  ortler  to  obtain  information  from  her,  but  she  had  died 
just  before  his  arrival.  After  his  marriage  he  lived  much 
in  retirement  at  Welwyn,  *  the  worKl  forgetting,'  and  long 
enough  to  be  almost  *  by  the  world  forgot.'  He  seems  to 
have  been  visited  by  few,  but  Count  Tschamer,  a  foreigner, 
who  spent  four  days  with  him  when  he  was  very  old,  says 
that  everything  about  him  was  very  neat,  his  manners  very 
polite,  and  his  conversation  lively  and  entertaining.  He 
was  strict  in  the  performance  of  his  rehgious  duties,  do- 
mestic as  Well  as  public.  His  accustomed  walk  of  medita- 
tion was  ains)ng  the  tombs  of  his  own  churchyard,  Ijut  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  severe  or  gloomy ;  he  was 
fond  of  gardening,  and  his  parishionei-s  were  obliged  to 
him  for  a  bowling-green  and  an  assembly-room. 

The  distinguisliing  characteristic  of  Young's  intellect 


j  was  the  fertihty  of  his  fancy ;  but  the  imagery  with  which 
!  it  was  supplied  and  the  manner  in  which  that  inun^try  «u 
'  combined,  were  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  a  wit  rather 
than  for  a  poet.  He  has  apparently  no  ta^tc  for  tlw  bets* 
ties  of  external  nature,  but  he  has  metaphon,  nmiltt,  sad 
laboured  comparisons  drawn  from  all  kinds  of  tourcei  in 
I  extraordinary  abundance.  The  combinations  arc  a)irij« 
j  original,  often  beautiful,  sometimes  brilliantly  acute,  ba 
too  frequently  introduced  merely  at  omameata,  uodccci- 
sary  for  illustration  and  unsuitable  to  the  circumstaotet  ii 
which  they  are  used  or  the  effect  which  he  intended  Xb 
produce.  This  want  of  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  meaw  tc 
the  production  of  a  specific  effect  was  perhapa  the  leading 
defect  of  his  poetical  character.  But  he  has  another  de- 
fect, which,  though  of  much  less  consequence,  would  hive 
disqualified  him  fVom  ever  becoming  a  great  poet  Ifi* 
versification  is  that  of  a  venifier,  not  of  a  poet ;  cocrtct 
in  the  adjustment  of  feet,  but  broken  up  into  couplrU. 
lines,  and  half  lines,  and  almost  utterly  devoid  of  tbe 
melody  of  rhythm.  His  favourite  form  of  language  is  sa- 
tithesis,  which  may  be  suitable  enough  for  the  wit,  but  k 
little  suited  to  the  poet.  It  must  be  admitted  howctw 
that  his  language  is  often  very  compact,  and  his  lines  ban 
frequently  a  pregnant  brevity  which  gives  point  and  isitt 
to  his  illustrations. 

*  The  Last  Day '  consists  of  a  series  of  descriptions  of  Uv 
wonders  which  are  to  attend  ttie  destruction  of  the  in- 
verse, of  the  terrors  of  the  wicked,  and  the  raptures  of  thf 
virtuous.  Sublimity  is  generally  aimed  at,  but  aefff 
reached ;  there  is  much  of  violence  and  extravaganos  » 
stead  of  it.  The  veriification  is  elaborately  correct,  fH 
not  musical,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  t»lioiis.  '  im 
Force  of  Religion'  is  a  poetical  dialogue  between  lad 
Guildford  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  previous  to  her  executioa 
The  pathetic  is  evidently  aimed  at  in  this  poem,  M 
pathos  was  never  at  the  command  of  Young.  Lady  J«k 
is  too  heroic,  and  the  thoughts  and  laqguage  too  nnch 
unlike  real  feeling,  to  produce  either  interest  or  fttj. 
*The  Paraphrase  on  a  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job*  a|qism 
as  if  it  had  been  written  by  a  man  of  ^nius  out  of  la 
senses.  The  Eastern  imagery  of  the  original  is  lOov 
enough  for  most  European  tastes,  but  is  tame  compaid 
with  Young:'s  paraphrase.  The  descriptions,  wlien  wrou^ftft 
out  in  detail,  as  they  are  by  Young,  instead  of  beini!,  h 
no  doubt  he  intended,  specimens  of  magnificent  ims^rr, 
are  extravagant  to  a  degree  of  absurdity  which  is  absolute.^ 
without  parallel  in  English  poetry. 

*  The  Love  of  Fame,'  being  a  series  of  satires,  required  t 
species  of  composition  much  better  suited  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Young's  talents  than  anything  he  had  hitneitp 
attempted.  They  have  been  described  as  a  series  id  epH 
grams,  and  so  they  are,  but  epigrams  so  connected  mth 
character  and  manners  as  to  have  an  interest  which  nevrr 
belongs  to  isolated  epigrams,  such  as  those  of  Martisl. 
They  display  no  deep  insight  into  character,  no  investifii- 
tion  of  motives,  but  exhibit  the  surface  of  life  bv  a  series 
of  sketches,  ollen  sUght  and  generally  superfi'cial  but 
true,  and  spirited,  and  sparkling  with  illustrative  touchei: 
and  though  much  of  the  manners  which  they  dcacrilM-  hn 
passed  away,  they  are  still  perfectly  intelligible  and  vert 
amusing.  In  poems  of  this  kind,  even  Young's  peculitf 
taste  for  antithesis,  and  his  short  and  broken  style  of  veri- 
fication, can  hardly  be  regarded  as  objectionable. 

The  *  Night  Thoughts'  are  a  scries  of  argumentttire 
poems  in  blank  verse,  in  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and,  as  a  eonsequeocf. 
the  necessity  of  religious  and  moral  conduct.  Vounj** 
exhibitions  of  life  are  those  of  a  man  who  had  mixed  with 
the  world,  and  had  observed  it  well ;  and  though  they  art 
generally  somewhat  gloomy,  and  touched  with  the  ex- 
aggerating pencil  of  the  satirist,  they  abound  in  importaat 
truths.  There  is  no  narrative,  or  next  to  none,  biit  s 
slight  degree  of  interest  is  give  by  the  allusions  to  Na> 
cissa  and  I'hilander  and  Lucia,  and  by  the  introduction  U 
Lorenzo,  who  seems  to  be  the  poet's  personification  of  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  whose  infidelity  was  to  be 
silenced  by  argument,  ai^d  the  crroneousnesa  of  whos*?  roc- 
duct  was  to  be  made  manifest  by  contrast  with  that  of  lh» 
Christian.  In  the  descriptior»s,  the  false  sulilime  is  cf 
much  more  freciuent  occurrence  than  the  true.  Tlie  blsak 
vei>»e  is  gencrsUly  broken  up  into  !«hort  sentencrs  tad 
seldom  satisfies  the  ear.  Tlie  poem  would  have  litt?«  at- 
traction for  the  general  reader  if  it  were   not  Rv  Ik 
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^ave  it  a  stroncj  impetus,  and  blew  it  into  a  vivid  flame. 
Many  tours  liad  been  made  through  every  part  of  Britain, 
and  many  lively  descriptions  of  places  had  been  published : 
but  in  none  were  the  aa:ricultural  and  political  circum- 
stances of  different  districts  accurately  recorded.  Wherever 
he  went  he  was  received  by  proprietors  and  farmera  with 
the  greatest  frankness  and  hospitality.  In  his  discussions 
on  their  different  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  he  acquired 
extensive  practical  knowledge,  and  also  imparted  it  to  his 
hosts :  by  placing  before  them  the  more  rational  and  eco- 
nomical courses  adopted  in  other  districts,  he  led  them  to 
make  experiments ;  and  if  these,  somewhat  hastily  con- 
ducted, did  not  always  give  a  favourable  result,  they  al- 
ways tended  to  make  men  reflect  and  compare,  and  often 
led  them  to  see  their  errors  in  management.  By  means  of 
his  publications  distant  parts  of  the  country  became  ac- 
quainted with  practices  which  were  entirely  unknown 
before  beyond  the  small  circle  in  which  they  had  been  gra- 
dually adopted.  Even  the  failures,  occasioned  by  adopting 
systems  and  rotations  not  suited  to  every  soil,  giave  useful 
lessons,  and  pointed  out  the  principles  on  which  the  most 
advantageous  systems  for  different  soils  were  founded. 
Wherever  Young  met  with  the  cultivation  of  any  peculiar 
plant,  whether  for  the  use  of  man  or  beast,  and  oDserved 
more  than  ordinary  luxuriance  in  its  growth,  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  it,  and  recommended  it  for  trial 
to  agriculturists.  Of  these  lucerne  was  justly  a  great  fa- 
vourite, and  he  recommended  its  cultivation  on  every  op- 
portunity. Another  plant  which  drew  his  attention  was  wild 
chicory  {chicorium  intybus\  the  feeding  qualities  of  which 
he  much  exaggerated,  thinking  it  so  important,  that  in  the 
questions  sent  round  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  when  he 
was  secretary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  one  of  the  questions  was,  *  Do 
you  sow  chicory  ?'  whereas  this  plant  had  only  been  tried 
by  a  few  individuals,  and  soon  lost  its  momentary  reputa- 
tion. We  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  how  warmly 
he  took  up  any  apparent  improvement  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  its  general  adoption.  This  zeal  in  the  cause 
gave  a  charm  to  his  works,  which  were  written  in  a 
lively  and  even  imaginative  style,  on  a  subject  where  be- 
fore nothing  was  met  with  but  dry  details.  If  he  some- 
times led  his  readers  a  little  out  of  the  straight  path  of  sober 
practice,  they  readily  forjrave  him  for  the  sake  of  his  mo- 
tives and  his  zeal.  In  1771  he  published  that  useful  and 
well-known  work  entitled  *  The  Farmer's  Calendar,'  which 
has  gone  through  innumerable  editions,  and  is  stijl  a  stan- 
dard agricultural  work.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  show 
the  versatility  of  his  genius,  he  published  *  Political  Essays 
on  the  present  State  of  the  British  Empire,'  and  *  Observa- 
tions on  the  present  State  of  'Waste  Lands.*  In  order 
to  increase  his  income,  which,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
fits of  his  publications,  did  not  suflice  for  his  expenses 
and  experiments,  he  had  become  a  parliamentary  re- 
porter for  the  *  Morning  Post,*  in  which  arduous  task  he  was 
engaged  for  several  years,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his 
farminj?  operations,  which  he  could  only  occasionally 
superintend. 

In  1774  he  published  *  Political  Arithmetic,'  which  work 
was  soon  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  In  1775 
and  1770  he  made  his  tour  through  Ireland,  one  of  those 
which  greatly  increased  his  knowledge,  if  not  of  the  per- 
fections of  larniing,  ceilJiinly  of  its  most  glaring  defects  in 
that  fertile  country.  His  decided  disapprobation  of  the 
bounty  then  paid  by  the  jrovernment  on  the  land-carriage 
of  corn  to  Dublin  drew  the  serious  attention  of  the  ruling 
powers  to  this  subject.  In  the  next  session  of  parliament 
this  bounty  was  reduced  one-half,  and  soon  after  entirely 
abolished.  For  this  essential  service  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Young  only  received  the  cold  thanks  of  the 
Dublin  Society.  lie  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  removal  of  every  political  disability 
owing  to  difference  of  religion,  .showing  that  the  penal 
laws  then  in  force  were  laws  against  the  industry  of  the 
count  IT. 

In  1777  Mr.  Young  received  a  medal  from  the  Sal  ford 
Agricultural  Society,  inscribed  *For  his  Services  to  the 
Pul)lic.'  Atler  this  he  undertook  the  management  of  the 
estates  of  Lord  Kmsfsbury  at  Micheltown,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  where  he  resided  for  two  years  in  a  house  built  on 

Eurpose  for  him.     In  1779  he  returned  to  his  mother  at 
iradfield :  it  was  then  that  he  had  the  project  of  emi- 
grating to  America,  which  he  relinquished  in  consequence 


of  the  objections  of  his  mother.  He  Ihereforr  beforV 
himself  with  renewed  zeal  to  the  practice  of  hushtn«*.rv. 
ploughing  with  his  own  hands ;  while  his  head  was  oecv- 
pied  in  scientiflc  pursuits,  analyzing  soils,  and  making  n- 
merous  experiments,  for  which  he  obtained  the  |roM  mrda! 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  1782  he  entered  into  a  wann 
controversy  with  Mr.  Capel  Loft  upon  the  expediencr  of 
the  county  of  Suffolk  presenting  the  government  with  a 
74-gun  ship.  This  was  carried  on  some  time  in  the  *  Bar} 
Post,'  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  paper. 

The  fame  of  Arthur  Young  had  now  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  reached  even  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North.  The 
empress  Catherine  of  Russia  sent  three  young  Rusaaw  to 
be  instructed  by  him  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  follovittir 
year  sent  him  a  magnificent  golden  snutt-box,  and  two  licb 
ermine  cloaks  for  his  wife  and  daughter. 

In  1784  he  be^n  the  publication  of  his  '  Annals  of 
Agriculture,'  which  he  continued  till  the  work  extended  to 
45  vols.  8vo.,  containing  a  great  fund  of  aiarricultutal  is- 
formation.  In  this  work  all  the  contributions  have  the 
names  of  their  authors  annexed,  which  adds  much  to  its 
authority,  even  King  Greorge  III.  condescending  to  send 
Mr.  Young  an  account  of  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ducket,  it 
Petersham,  under  the  signature  of  Ralph  Robiuoo. 
Among  other  important  communications  may  l>e  nolieed 
the  *  Letters  on  the  present  State  of  Agricuhure  in  ItiJy," 
by  Dr.  Symonds,  then  professor  of  modem  histor}-  in  t^  j 
university  of  Cambridge. 

In  1785  Mr.  Young's  mother  died ;  he  alwaj-s  entertained 
the  warmest  affection  for  her,  and  in  several  instances,  as 
we  have  seen,  gave  up  favourite  schemes  in  deference  to 
her  wishes.  In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  respected  unel^ 
who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  nuntingintli 
George  III. 

In  the  spring  of  1787  he  received  a  presang  invitatioi 
to  visit  France,  and  to  accompany  the  Comte  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld to  the  Pyrenees,  which  he  accepted  with  ior,  anl 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  winter.  At  this  tine 
a  discussion  took  place  about  the  Wool  Bill,  and  tbe 
farmers  of  Suffolk  deputed  Mr.  Young  to  support  a  petitioa 
against  it.  He  was  joined  in  this  affair  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  was  deputed  from  Lincolnshire  for  the  nrae 
purpose.  They  did  not  however  meet  with  complete  mt- 
cess,  but  they  caused  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  cX^vfH 
of  the  bill  to  be  modified.  The  manufacturers,  forwhoiir 
advantage  it  had  been  brought  in,  burned  Arthur  Yonn? 
in  effigy  at  Nor>vich  for  his  opposition  to  their  interelL 
while  he  was  complimented  by  the  landed  proprietor!  tnJ 
farmers.  Thomas  Day,  Esq.,  the  author  of  a  well-known 
little  work  called  *  Sandford  and  Merton,'  addressed  a 
pamphlet  to  Mr.  Young,  which  was  highly  complimenti.7 
to  his  exertions. 

The  next  summer  he  travelled  on  horseback  throuirh  s 
great  part  of  Frrfhce,  and  composed  his  *  Agricultural  Sur- 
vey' of  that  country,  which  the  French  agricultural  writeis 
acknowledge  to  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  imi>erfefti<n 
of  their  systems  of  husbandry.  He'  did  not  however  pub- 
lish it  till  he  had  made  a  third  tour  through  that  cxtcnii^e 
kingdom.  During  the  interval  of  the  two  last  tours  he 
was  occupied  in  introducing  the  collecting  of  grass  seed* 
by  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificial  meado^rs, 
and,  among  many  other  useful  grasses,  introduced  the 
cocksfoot  {dactyl us  glomeratm)  and  the  crested  doc-ta:! 
grass  {cynomms  cnntatus).  The  style  of  his  French  Xour 
IS  lively,  and  his  descriptions  amusing  as  well  as  inteiwt- 
ing. 

About  this  time  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
General  Washington,  which  was  aftcn^ards  published  to  a 
pamphlet.  Another  circumstance  on  which  he  dwelt  with 
pride  and  complacency,  was  a  present  he  received  from 
the  king  of  a  Merino  ram.  In  1793  he  pubhshe<l  a 
pamphlet,  which  met  with  great  success,  entitled  '11* 
Example  of  France  a  Warning  to  Britain.'  He  received  tbe 
thanks  of  several  patriotic  associations,  while  the  opposite 
party  accused  him  of  apostacy,  as  he  had  hitherto  heon  n- 
ther  inclined  to  favour  the  liberal  party  and  approve  of  the 
French  revolution,  but  the  horrors  which  it  bronjrht  forth 
entirely  disgusted  him.  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Yoimi:  fir>t 
recommended  a  horse  militia,  which  afterwards  wa^esfa- 
blished  under  the  name  of  the  3reomanry  cavalrj-.  and  m 
which  he  himself  ser\'ed  as  a  private  in  the  ranks,  under 
Ix)rd  Broome,  afterwards  Marquis  Cornwall^. 

In  order  to  put  into  practice  his  various  schemes  for  the 
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1  a  fCoM  m<?dsil  fmm  thv 
\^  and  t'tttUtlld  servic^a  m 
u  ^itoE  vMijL  h  t*ih  t'Yertioni  were  much 
to«i  af  hh  ijiEiht*  No  btigcr  able  to  tnke 
1.111]  i^^iTLiae,  hifc  digestion  b*?t*miiu  impaired,  whifh 
^iliMiht  lr«i  to  Ihe  ilbcft^  which  ttfrmiimttHi  hv^  useful 
My  €9i^€t.  His  diseafte  wnii  nut  sui^pticled  till  abaut 
«  woeE  befm^  his  di^ath.  He  Inid  ah^iiya  h^d  a  j^r^'at 
sd  nf  Mindnefi&i  and  of  the  t^tcme  in  tht!  bladder:  the 
tor  waA  tht?  cau^e  of  hw  deiilli,  but  h^  never  waa  aware 
Kit,  ami  by  the  CAre  of  hi*  ait^dical  attendants*  his  m\U 
lini^  Wfje  allevititcd,  and  he  waii  s»par«d  thcH^  acute 
k€if  irliu:h  b«  had  such  a  dreath  He  died  an  the  12lh 
fl^SMK  In  I  he  ^ith  yi-ar  of  bis  age.  He  \9as  burkd 
Ifirld*  in  a  VniuH  ia  tht?  clutrehyanU 
0100  have  acquired  i»u  great  a  reputation  in  the 
of  Ilia  uftof^l  aitu,  es^pecially  in  agnc^ukurc,  w^ 
Voting.  He  be^ati  as  a  scnolar  and  beeauLe  a 
If  he  w^  $>ometimefl  led  on  by  a  Bang^uine  dii^pn^ 
tlcui  and  IvYely  imagination  into  doubt fni  Dieorits,  bt' 
<orT«M!latl  lliii  by  the  faithful  detaiU  of  \m  experituetitH. 
He  ejumot  be  said  to  have  fomided  any  new  system  of 
amc^iJtiirc,  but  he  baa  collected  and  brauehl  forwanl  all 
toe  impro^etiients  made  by  dift'erent  individual*^  and  thus 
dUfitfod  ma  immeni>e  mass  of  praotical  knowkdgei  whieh 
ire  1K%*  jbc^ttLTi^d  and  ismiliitud. 

1UNG»  MArrHKW,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Cbnfert,  and  a 

^uibhed  jnathematieiau  of  Ireland^  was  burn  in  17*5(1, 

r«*<3ruuty  of  Hone ummon»  and  he  Braaeciited  bis  Mudie* 

lity  <;ollejB:ei  Dublin^  into  whicn  he  wm  admitted  in 

^%Vhil4*  a  ilud^nt  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  th« 
^Itimt  and  fiwidtrn  liinrniairi^St  to  di Trinity,  and,  in  a  par- 
,ilM  nisMjncr,  to  .  r*  and  natural  pbiloncipliy* 

*  PnurijiiJi*  of  >■■  unirtitntrd  at  that  linn*  tlW 

li'nt'book  for  the  blh'i-  auhjed  in  Ihe  British  vtniver- 
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I  •  .1  wav  however  unu 

^'  ■  w  dulie*  arininjf  froii: 

tort:  tlje  hiiihop  had  leisure  to  carry  tint  hif  mtt^ntion  a 
eoncer  began  to  ftirm  on  hiji  tonjtu*?.  Uoder  this  painful 
malady  he  laniruinhed  d*jfii»K  tiitten  month*,  and  he  died 
NovemlMsr  28,  J  BUM,  bdng  then  at  WhitwoiUi  in  Iaimuu 
iihire* 

The  pTineipal  ootitrihution  made  by  Br,  Younj?^  to  fh^ 
*  Tranftacti*in(«*  of  th«  Royal  Inah  Acadia  paper  no 

the  V e  1  or i t  i i? a  of  e IH  u e i it  H m tl *,  w  1 1 1  c h  i  i  i j i  i In? 

sevenlh  vohtme.     In  thisj  paper  it  in  y\  !    n  a 

tube  of  any  leng:lh,  open  al  Ujth  tmbj*  :  ifly 

ill  a  vcssjief  m  m  to  temrinate  on  itti  bottu.;,,  ......  ;...   .K^el 

m  iilkd  with  water  la  any  level  abc^ve  the  top  of  tht!  tnbi*, 
the  velocity  of  the  eifluent  wat«?r  i*  increased,  whvn  com* 
pared  with  that  of  water  iiisuin^  from  tlie  vesitel  through 
a  simple  orifice  of  equal  diameter  in  the  hottonv  nearly 
with  Ihe  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  U\\n;,  the  deptM 
of  water  in  the  vesij<?l  toeing  equal;  and  the  cann*?  of 
this  remarkable  eircum stance  is  a^t^iibed  to  the  excen  of 
tlie  pressure  downwards  above  the  pressirre  upttard** 
within  the  tnlie,  being  greater  than  it  i»  at  efjnal  depllia 
oi  water  when  no  tub*;  ia  eniployed*  Thu»»  a  lamina  of 
water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  is  preiwied  downward*  Uy 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  together  wtlh  that  of  the 
eqlumn  of  wuter  abov^  it^  and  upwards  by  the  equal 
presflure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  lowpr  end  of  the  tube* 
diminished  by  tlie  weight  of  the  column  of  whaler  in  th« 
tube ;  therefore  the  regulting  prewiiire  on  that  lamina 
downward*  ii  equal  to  the  weiglit  of  a  column  of  watrr 
whoae  heij^ht  is  equaJ  to  the  entire  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  vejHH-d.  AU  the  Autd  in  the  tube  dei^cend^  with  the 
feanie  velocity  :  whereas,  with  a  nimple  nrifiee  at  tint  bot- 
tom, eaeh  lamina  of  wr^t^r  in  the  ve^iML'I  de^icrmdn  with 
a  velocity  dependiaff  merely  <m  the  weight  of  tlje  eoluinii 
of  fluid  nbovfl  it!  the  ^ide*  attio  of  the  tube  prevent  lb«? 
hileiiU  tmrtielea  of  water  fr*iin  eon  verging  towan^s  ttie 
orifiive,  by  whi^;h  tti«  disebarge  of  the  fluid  throtij^h  ft 
itlinple  on^ee  \*  dimi nibbed. 

in  the  depEirlmcnt  of  pure  wiathetnatics  Dr.  Young  cou' 
tribided  a  paper  eoufaimng  a  demon*»tjatiafi  of  the  rule  lor 
ih^  quadrature  of  gimpWeurves  by  infinite  nertea;  and 
one  Oil  the  extraction  of  ro^^H  in  general :  thisi  i*  printed  in 
the  fimt  volume  of  the  * Tranpiactioni ;"  and  in  the  ttaniu 
volumt*  there  i»  a  paper  by  him  cont&tmng  a  coUectioa  of 
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anticnt  Gaelic  poems.  An  interesting?  paper  by  Dr.  Young 
on  tlie  *  Oriarin  and  Theory  of  the  Gothic  Arch'  is  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume. '  In  this  paper  the  writer  offers 
an  opinion  that  the  Gothic  architects  were  induced  to  em- 
ploy pointed  arches  in  their  buildings  from  a  knowledge 
of  their  mathematical  properties :  from  an  investigation  of 
their  strength,  on  scientific  principles,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  pointed  arch  whose  radius  of  curvature 
is  equal  to  the  span,  or  the  distance  between  the  support- 
ing pillars,  is  the  weakest  of  the  kind,  and  also  that  the 
strength  increases  as  the  radius  of  the  curve  becomes, 
within  certain  Hmits,  either  less  or  greater  than  the  span. 
In  comparing  low  Gothic  arches  with  arches  of  a  semicir- 
cular form,  he  proves  that,  when  the  radius  of  the  former 
is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  span,  the  strength  is  to 
that  of  a  semicircular  arch  of  equal  spaa  as  1000  to  1257 ; 
imd  when  the  radms  is  two-thirds  of  the  span,  as  1000  to 
1210.  hi  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Transactions*  there  is 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Young  containing  demonstrations  of  New- 
ton^s  theorems  for  the  correction  of  the  spherical  aberration 
in  the  object-lenses  of  telescopes. 
Besides  these  contributions  to  the  Acadeniy,  Dr.  Young 

Sublished  separately  *An  Rnsay  on  the  Pnenomena  of 
ounds  and  Musical  Strings,*  8vo.,  17B4.  [JEouAy  Harp.] 
He  subsequently  published  a  short  essay  on  the  primitive 
colours  in  solar  light,  and  one  on  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  His  last  work  was  that  which  he  entitled 
« Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,*  8vo.,  1800,  and  which 
contains  the  substance  of  the  lectures  which  he  had  de- 
livered at  the  University. 

YOUNG,  THOMAS.  There  are  no  trustworthy  ma- 
terials for  the  life  of  Dr.  Youn^,  and  for  some  years  past  it 
haa  been  known  that  a  biography  of  him  is  in  preparation 
by  one  who  is  highjy  quali^ed  for  the  undertakmg.  With 
much  regret  at  not  being  able  to  wait  the  appearance  of 
this  account,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  is 
contained  in  the  *  GentJeman's  Magazine  *  and  in  the  Sioge 
read  to  the  French  Institute  by  M.  Arago.  This  latter 
production  does  not  give  any  authority  for  the  facts  which 
are  mentioned,  and  the  former  is  exceedingly  meagre ;  so 
that  we  are  obliged  to  warn  onr  readers  that  the  present 
article  can  only  be  of  temporal  use. 

Thomas  Young  was  born  at  Milverton  in  Somersetshire, 
June  13, 1773:  his  parents  were  of  the  Quaker  persuasion. 
He  roceivod  his  first  education  at  a  dame-school  at  Mine- 
head,  where  he  resided  with  his  mother's  father,  Mr. 
Robert  Davies.  It  is  said  that  he  could  read  tolerably  at 
the  a2:o  of  two  years,  and  that  his  early  memory  was  ex- 
traordinaiy.  As  six  he  was  placed  with  a  schoolmaster  at 
Hristol,  and,  two  years  al^erwards,  the  access  which  he 
gained  to  the  instruments  of  a  surveyor  of  his  acquaintance 
seems  to  have  decided  his  vocation:  he  applied  himself 
immediately  to  mathematics.  From  nine  to  fourteen  he 
was  with  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Compton  in  Devonshire.  M. 
Arago  saystlmt  during  this  period  he  learnt,  besides  Greek 
and  Latin,  also  French,  Italian,  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Arabic, 
the  two  fonner  ofthe  last  flvetofind  out  the  contents  of  some 
books  in  the  nossession  of  a  schoolfellow,  the  third  to  read 
the  Hible  in  the  orisinal,  the  two  last  to  decide  for  him- 
.  self  a  (juestion  raised  in  casual  conversation  as  to  whether 
the  Oriental  languages  presented  differences  as  decided  as 
the  European.  Young's  early  acquirements  are  known  to 
have  been  extraordinarj',  aiid  his  talent  for  languages 
unusual ;  but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  attribute  his  learning  any 
one  particular  lanjruage  to  a  conversation  which  probably, 
if  il  ever  happened  at  all,  was  the  consequence  of  his 
thoughts  having  dwelt  on  the  subject,  and  not  the  cause. 
Moreover  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  a  boy  of  talent  are  very  apt  to  exaggerate  his  early 
acquirements,  particularly  if  he  afterwards  becomes  a  dis- 
timruished  man. 

At  this  time  he  was  also  much  given  to  botany,  and  de- 
termined to  make  himself  a  microscope  for  the  examina- 
tion of  plants.  The  algebraical  fornnila*  which  he  met 
with  haa  fiuxional  symbols,  which  arrested  his  progress : 
he  accordinglv  set  himself  to  study  fluxions,  that  he  misrht 
get  the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  and  construct 
a  microscope  to  go  on  witfi  his  botanical  pursuits.  His 
close  attention  to  these  and  other  things  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  symptoms  of  con- 
aumption  appeared,  which  however  were  happily  overcome 
by  early  attention. 
Among  the  English,  says  M.  Arago,  it  is  rarely  that  a 


man  of  fortune,  when  he  takes  a  private  tutor  for  hi«  sz^k 
omits  to  find  him  as  a  camarade  aittuk  tome  youth  o(  hb 
own  age  who  is  particularly  soccessftil  in  liis  studie«.  Vr 
were  not,  we  confess,  aware  of  this  nearly  uniTem)  unft 
Young  was  admitted  on  this  plan  into  the  family  oft 
gentleman  of  Herefordshire,  as  etmipanion  to  his  saB,ai 
the  private  tutor  of  Irath  wts  Mr.  John  Hodgfcin,  vki 
afterwards  published  the  '  Calhgraphim  Gives,'  (MmM 
to  Young  himself  (1703),  who  sugt^ested  the  work  isd 
furnished  tfie  writing.  Mr.  Hodgkin  says  thftt  Yoonr i 
skill  in  the  formation  of  the  Greek  letters  was  unsurpsMd. 
On  the  day  of  Young's  arrival  at  his  destination,  lie  mm 
desired  to  copy  some  sentenoes  as  a  specimen  of  hit  hud- 
writing.  Somewhat  scandalized  at  being  put  to  web  ■ 
test,  he  begged  to  retire  into  another  room.  The  \mfih 
of  his  absence  excited  some  remark ;  but  on  hb  rHvv 
he  presented  the  sentences  required,  not  only  beantifrnDr 
written,  but  translated  into  nine  different  languacet. 

At  this  time  he  drew  up  a  synopsis  of  the  Tariooi  phi- 
losophical systems  of  the  Greets,  from  the  oriflfinal  anns- 
rities,  according  to  his  friends.  M.  Arago  speaks  of  thii 
writing  ss  still  in  existence,  and  states  that  duriof  ill 
preparation  Young's  mind  was  gradually  prepared  for  tk 
abandonment  of  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  sect  it 
which  he  was  brought  up,  which  tooK  place  some  yon 
afterwards.  During  journeys  to  London,  also  made  iboid 
this  time  with  the  family  in  which  he  lived,  Yonng  becsBc 
acquainted  with,  and  was  taught  chemistry  by.  Dr.  Bryn 
Higgins.  [Atomic  Theory,  p.  39.1  M.  Arago  clops  for 
a  moment  to  advocate  the  claims  of  Dr.  Higgins  to  soar 
material  portion  of  the  discovery  of  the  atomic  theory:  te 
us  the  place  of  the  allusion  seems  unfortunate ;  for  snrHf 
the  presumption  is  strong  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  fiv 
but  a  tolerable  hint  on  the  subject,  Young  wooki  h»t 
found  the  rest. 

His  maternal  uncle,  Dr.  Broeklesby,  now  presented  Ma 
to  Burke,  Wyndham,  and  the  Duke  of  Ricnmond.  IV 
latter,  then  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  offSered  him  the  pod 
of  assistant-secretary :  the  two  former  advised  him  to  en 
to  Cambridge.  He  would  have  done  well  to  have  folkisid 
their  advice  :  the  great  drawback  upon  his  scientHIc  citf* 
tions  was  the  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematiA 
All  who  can  appreciate  the  truly  extraordinary  maniwrii 
which  he  got  on  with  what  he  had  of  those  sciences,  recrH 
that  a  person  so  eminently  qualified  to  extend  Iwth  tikr 
power  and  their  use  should  not  have  made  himself  tlw- 
roughly  master  of  them  in  his  youth.  He  decided  fcrth* 
profession  of  medicine,  and  studied  necessarily  in  I,ond«n. 
Edinburgh,  and  Gottingen,  at  which  last  place  he  tooV  t 
doctor's  degi-ee  in  17i>5.  He  had  been  in  the  }irev:sQi 
year  elected  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  which,  asrain  s  ytsr 
before,  he  had  sent  the  first  of  his  well-known  paper*  is 
the  theory  of  vision. 

As  soon  as  Young  had  received  his  doctor's  deffreo,  h* 
settkni  in  London  as  a  physician,  and  continued  tojnrac!:« 
till  his  death,*  which  took  place  May  10,  18*29.  Our  n- 
thorities  here  begin  to  cease  giving  dates,  and  our  orlr 
plan  is  to  mention  the  several  prominent  circumstance!:  vi 
his  remaining  life  in  order. 

As  a  nrofi*38ional  man,  Young  was  not  siiccessA:!.  HI* 
knowledge,  and  his  power  of  tracing  consequences.  BSfci* 
him,  it  is  said,  an  undecided  and  wavering  practitioner.  Ut 
had  a  keen  perception  that  the  practice  of  medicine  wa«» 
letter}',  and  his  idea  of  the  advantage  of  skill,  as  avowed  n 
hislecturesat  St. Greorge*s  Hospital, was  that  it  resembled  the 
advantage  of  a  larger  number  of  tickets  in  the  lotter\-a\*Tt 
smaller :  the  holder  often  has  a  better  chance  of  a  prTiethan 
the  holder  of  five.  Such  doctrine  is  not  that  which  student* 
of  medicine  like  to  hear,  and  his  courses  wore  acconlinry 
not  well  attended  :  indeed  it  has  been  said  that  they  wni 
above  the  students'  comprehension.  As  a  lect\irer'at  thf 
Royal  Institution,  it  is  also  said  that  he  was  not  succeiHful 
in  drawing  audiences.  With  the  effect  of  these  and  other 
disappointments  was  combined  the  feeling  that  his  po«eis 
and  successes  were  not  properly  appreciated,  ns  was  for 
a  long  time  most  truly  the  case.  On  these  points  howincr 
it  is  hanlly  necessary  to  repeat  what  may  l)e  in  gwil 
part  the  comment  merely  of  M.  Arago. 

In  1B18  Young  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Board  of 

*  M.  Arafo  makes  tone  ttronK  remarks  ii|iod  lib  tamaia*  not  imm  b> 
terred  In  Wn^taiv^lgr  Mhgy,  md  M^a  Uiey  wen^  nrrknl  to  PbirvV 
TIm  '  (Santlcman^  Majpuine  *  mvera  that  ihqr  U«  ia  tW  rlrialiii  itfl 
ktrr  Abbey.    Ite  kaaa  Bonimicot  is  Wnlaiutai  Abh 
bQri«dtb««. 
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lator  did  not  occupy  the  whole  time  of  Ynarte.  In  1743 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  death  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  labours. 
The  chief  lalx)ur  of  devising  an  improved  system  of  ortho- 
graphy, punctuation,  and  accentuation  lor  the  Spanish 
language  fell  upon  Yriarte :  he  was  ordered  by  the  king  to 
compile  a  Spanish  Latin  Dictionary,  in  which  however  he 
proceeded  no  further  than  the  letter  A ;  and  he  published 
a  Latin  grammar  in  Castilian  verse.  He  had  also  a  hand 
in  revising  and  improving  the  'Hispania  Nova' of  Nicolas 
Antonio,  and  the  '  Biblioteca  Arabico-Hispana  Escuria- 
lense '  of  Oasiri,  and  was  of  material  assistance  to  Abreu 
in  his  *  Coleccion  de  Tratados  de  Paz  d'Espana.' 

Yriarte  composed  elegantly  in  verse,  both  in  Spanish 
and  I^tin.  A  collection  of  Spanish  proverbs  rendered 
into  Latin  verse,  of  epigrams  in  I^tin,  of  translations  from 
Martial,  and  of  occasional  verses  both  in  Latin  and  Spanish, 
was  published  by  subscription  after  his  death. 

Juan  Yriarte  died  at  Madrid,  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
1771,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  addition  to 
the  works  already  mentioned,  he  left  in  MS.  *  Historia  de 
las  IsJas  de  Canaria,'  and '  Pal(k)grafia  Griega.'  He  also 
contributed  largely  to  tlie  *  Diario  de  los  Literatos  de 
Espaiia.* 

Three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Yriarte,  nephews  of  Don 
Juan,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  public  service, 
and  in  the  literature  of  their  country,  but  the  materials 
for  their  biography  are  very  scanty.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  ascertain  even  the  baptismal  name  of  their  father, 
but  as  they  appear  to  have  been  all  born  in  Teneriffe,  it  is 
probable  that  their  parents  were  settled  there,  and  that  the 
prosperous  fortunes  of  Juan  de  Yriarte  induced  his  nephews 
to  try  their  foilune  in  the  mother-country. 

Bbrnardo,  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  been  bom  about 
1734.  He  rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Charles  III.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  nominated  its 
patron  by  Charles  IV.  in  March,  1792.  When  the  French 
took  possession  of  Spain  in  1806,  Bernardo  Yriarte  was 
appointed  a  Councillor  of  State  by  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
On  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Yriarte  fled  to  France, 
and  died  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1814. 

Domingo,  the  second  brother,  was  bom  in  1746,  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  at  an  early  age.  After 
a  prolonged  residence,  first  at  Vienna,  and  then  at  Paris, 
as  secretary  to  the  embassy  and  charge  d^aflaires,  he  was 
sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  and  republic 
of  Poland.  On  the  22ud  of  July,  17U5,  he  signed,  along 
with  Bartht'lemy,.  the  peace  concluded  at  Bole  between 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  French  republic.  Returning 
thence  to  Spain  in  bad  health,  he  died  at  Girona,  on  the 
22iid  of  November  of  the  same  year,  just  after  he  had 
been  appointed  ambassador  to  France. 

ToMAS,  the  youngest,  but  most  distinguished  of  the 
brothei-s,  was  bom  about  1750.  Under  the  direction  of 
his  uncle  Juan  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  antient  and 
modem  languages,  and  was  appointed  chief  archivist  in 
the  office  of  the  principal  secretary  of  state.  This  ap- 
pointment left  him  ample  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and 
the  approbation  whicli  his  fii-st  essays  met  with  procured 
for  hira  the  editorship  of  the  *  Madrid  Mercury.*  This 
journal,  which  was  previously  little  more  than  a  translation 
of  the  '  Hague  Gazette,'  became  in  his  hands  a  useful  and 
amusing  publication. 

In  17iB9  a  new  theatre  was  opened  in  Madrid ;  and  in 
the  coui-se  of  that  and  the  three  succeeding  years  a 
number  of  tmnslations  from  the  French  drama  by  Yriarte 
were  performed  on  its  boards  wkth  considerable  success. 
In  1778  an  original  comedy  by  Yriarte,  '  El  Sefiorito 
mimado'  (the  Spoiled  Child  i,  was  favourably  received  by 
the  Madrid  public.    In  1779a  poem  in  five  books,  entitled 

*  La  Musica,*  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Yriarte  :  it  is  upon 
ttiis  work  and  his  fables  that  his  reputation  is  most  likely 
to  rest.     *  I^  Musica'  has  mn  through  five  editions,  and  I 
has  been  translated  into  most  European  languages.     In  I 
1781  he  was  a  competitor  for  the  prize  awarded  to  the  I 
best  Idvl  bv  the  Spanish  Academy,  but  the  poem  of  Juan  ' 
Melendez  valdez  was  preferred.    Yriarte  vented  his  spleen 
in  a  severe  criticism  of  his  rival's  work  in  the  *  Mercury.' 

*  Fabulas  Lilerarias '  was  published  in  1782.  Of  these 
fables  Bouterweck  remarks  that  their  style  is  pure,  and 
their  versification  elegant,  and  that  they  are  characterised 


by  a  graceful  naivety  that  reminds  the  reader  of  FoBtaiae, 
but  without  conveying  any  suspicion  of  imitation,  Ii 
addition  to  these  works  Yriarte  published  epistles  in  Jtan, 
sonnets,  critical  miscellanies,  a  translation  in  Tene  of  He 
four  first  books  of  the  *  i£neid,'  and  of  Honurc's  '  Aittf 
Poetry.'  He  published  a  collection  of  his  works  in  tTJit 
and  an  enlarged  edition  in  1787.  His  taste  lor  FraiA 
literature,  or  some  other  cause,  occasioned  suspicmi  tf 
his  orthodoxy ;  in  1786  he  was  subiected  to  an  eiaaim- 
tion  by  the  Inquisition,  and  his  replies  were  so  little  atii. 
factory,  that  he  was  laid  under  a  qwui  arrest — ooniaei 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Ultimately  he  was  alkmtd 
to  do  penance  privately,  and  was  absol v ed.  He  did  not loii| 
survive :  he  was  attacKed  by  epilepsy,  and  died  of  an  ia- 
flammatory  attack  in  1G90  or  1691. 

A  painter  of  the  name  of  Yriarte,  who  was  ben  u 
Biscay,  1635,  and  who  died  at  Seville  in  16S5,  was  cod- 
sidered  the  best  landscape-painter  of  his  age. 

Francisco  Dikgo  de  Ainsay  Yriaktx,  a  na!he  rf 
Huesca,  published,  in  1612,  '  Translacion  de  las  Kcli^Mi 
de  San  Orencio.  Obispo  de  Aux  ;*  and  in  1619,  *  Fandaoi^ 
Eccelencias,  Grandezas,  &c.,  de  la  antiquisima  Cindai^i 
Huesca.*  Antonio  mentions  that  he  was  master  of  4a 
grammar-school  of  Huesca,  and  died  young,  but 
mentioning  the  year  of  his  death. 

(A'b/icia  de  la  Viday  Literatura  de  Don  Juan  de  1' 
prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his  works  publiihfd  tf 
Madrid  in  1774;  the  Prefaces  to  the  Collected  Horkt^ 
Tomas  de  Yriarte,  published  at  Madrid  in  1787 ;  Actoai 
Bibliotheca  de  Hispania  Nova ;  Biogfxtfihte  U/th  erttBt 
PignateDi  published  a  eulogistic  Narrative,  and  Mf  i 
notice  of  the  Life  of  Tomas  de  Yriarte,  in  the  Repertoini 
Litth'af'are,  neither  of  which  we  have  seen.) 

YRIEIX,  ST.    [ViENNB,  Haute.] 

YSSENGEAUX.    rix)iRE,  Hautb.] 

YSTAD.     [SwEDKN.l 

YTTRIA.    [Yttrium.] 

YTTRIUM,  a  peculiar  metal  discovered  in  theilstetf 
oxide,  or  earth,  and  named  yttria;  it  was  found  by  G^ 
dolin,  in  1794,  in  a  mineral  from  Ytteiby  -  in  RoHfm 
Sweden ;  this  was  at  first  called  ytterbite,  and  aftcnmi 
gadolinitet  by  which  name  it  is  now  generally  knowa. 

The  metal  was  separated  by  Woehler  from  the  Maahi 
the  decomposition  is  attendea  with  a  very  vivid  di 
ment  of  light  and  heat.  When  the  mass  resulting  froB 
decomposition  is  put  into  water,  the  yttrium  separata  ii 
small  orilliant  scales,  having  a  perfect  metaluc  luibt; 
after  being  washed  and  dried,  it  is  a  brilliant  blackiA  jpif 
powder,  composed  of  small  metallic  scales.  This  oyiti&i 
aspect  and  metallic  lustre  serve  to  distinguish  it  peHcc^r 
from  aluminium  and  glucinium :  when  burnished  it  ib 
assumes  a  much  deeper  metallic  colour  than  alumimum.  k 
does  not  oxidize  either  by  the  action  of  air  or  water,  it 
common  temperatures ;  but  when  heated  to  redness  io  At 
air,  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  much  splendour,  and  is  Mi- 
verted  into  vttria.  Yttrium  dissolves  in  diluted  icsk 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  when  immersed  into  s 
solution  of  potash,  it  decomposes  water,  and  oiidiKK 
thpugh  not  with  rapidity. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  minerals  which  cos- 
tain  yttrium,  or  rather  its  oxide,  yttria. 

Gadoliniie, — Occurs  crystalline  and  masave.  PriaBV 
form  an  obHque  rhombic  prism.  Cleavai^e  imperfcct.  «• 
that  its  direction  has  not  been  ascertained.  Fracture  M. 
conchoidal,  sometimes  splintery.  Hardness  6*5  to  7'€L 
Colour  greenish  black,  very  dark.  Streak  greenish  ijwy. 
Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Opaque,  tianalucnl 
on  the  edges.    Specific  gravity  4*238. 

Afasswe  Variety. — Amorphous,  structure  ccmpad. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  if  not  cautioiaJr 
heated,  and  does  not  melt  except  in  small  bplinlen.  V 
heated  with  precaution  on  charcoal,  it  incandesces  at  once 
and  its  colour  becomes  paler.  In  nitric  acid  it  loses  lU 
colour,  and  gelatinizes. 

Gadolinite  is  found  at  Ytterby  near  Stockholm,  and  at 
other  places  in  Sweden,  and  also  in  Greenland. 

This  mineral  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed,  and  vith 
somewhat  varying  results :  thus,  it  was  examined  by  E*e 
berg,  Klaproth,  and  Vauquelin,  without  the  dete^'tioo  d 
oxide  of  cerium,  which  was  found  by  Berzelius.  who  jpv0 
the  following  as  the  composition  of  the  mineral  linoB 
Broddbo  :— Silica,  24- 16 ;  Yttria,  45-93;  oxide  of 
IG-OU;  oxide  of  iron,  11*34;  moisture,  0*60. 
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^  St  ntrtn  re  j^amtW » com  |>i»  ct ,  H  cf i » re 
'      V  \ruc%  iu  cot  our  ami  becomw 

.ivn--  tn  ^,M4uiuit4?  of  ammouia,  Fauiul  at 
jmddbti  In  Sweden.  An&ly,'«i:*  by  BurxtrJiLt*^— 
I,  a5'4:i ;  Ytlm,  8'IU ;  Qjti4«  oi'  c*^nuui,  lti'45  ; 

tt  iaif  (if  Viiruj »  4' ' '  -     [  rb  l  v  ii  m  m  r  k  . } 

^<AUmi/fh ;     yttmfajtitdittf ;    ytrihu^    Vthomltim* 

^*^^Jo  tract'  c*r  crvBlEilliKiiliiiiK    It  lit  fiJUnJ  bet  wl^i^u  M- 
r  ia  lh42  ^tiiti,*  iil"  Uiui'lhi-^  Hijiui'tiinr»  Lit  grains  iiut  fXtxH'il- 

?  »ii!f  of  0.  p*f pptTfoni.    Hio  longitudinal  fiucture  of 

reiiriovi^  oci  Ihc  ^tiifacci  vitroo»>i  In  ihc  fmctnre. 

Wour  )ynuvvi''.U  browin  iiccidtttilaUy  With  gretsn  j^pota  or 

cft,      Stj cak  v^bite,      Opa(|Ui%    Sc^ratcbtst  glo**  wJtlj 

Scully*  but  U  very  di^ttiu^^Uy  ueiftti^hixt  by  it.    Sj>eeifi«: 

[HVity'riH82. 

ilMrk  Yttimfiltimbih  occiir't  %ilb  th*;  jirectjding^  mm* 
miy  in  tbiti  laminas  ttiddom  in  jjcrtii^s.  Frnctum  con- 
'kiitil  ill  t>jit?  dirt^ctiotti  tltuvgrained  hi  auutlicr,  Li^ilre 
wdii^ti*  bt'tv^<?tni  vitreftmi*  and  re«inuu»  Odour 
iX\  bWk.  Strpak  ^vhite.  Vfiy  wTiaiJ  IVagmeutii*  re 
KwiiC  dbnDiil  cubtwk****  sonu'lmjits  a  littk  yullowiah* 
^unl  tu  \\M%i  Df  tbi*  t^ri^ct^ditig^ 
%Ur(wfdumhiie  .'-^hidi^Xm^x  tmcfi*  Of  crytttailha* 
lure  ImudJiLr  m  oric  diivclii^n,  t'onfae  jt^^un lar 
UDr.  I  Jtii&t?  mi  1 1  a  1 1  d »  ncl  d  o  rj  i  the  »l  sc  e  af  n  hajtcl-nut . 
fSmpcn'tut  metallic.  Ojmipir.  Colour  bluck*  Streali 
[BiiUb*.  ScnitL'bts  jrliiss,  Spei'iltc  j;ravity  5"3i>r*, 
in^'iT,  Mim'tuhgij,  vol*  lii.,  p.  173,} 
-Jy^«  of  the  above  by  HiTKc litis  :— 
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/*    Vitriu,-    .     .  i   cryiilalb/.rd 

til  Ibi*  lutMmt  fHS'MH  r*f  thi*  ptimftry  crjjiliiL     Fmc*  ' 

p/t'  Ti    .;       .  .4'5  to  5,    falour  ycJ- 

■vn.      Liuitfe    rtmnuuH, 

i(,  ni  uiir  /   -        *-iMi'ciric  j;i.-avity 

I  iitt  upy  Ikfortt  life 

.,.    y.i'r  A/ 1)11  <.u-»iv  s..;i[.,     V- jmi  borux  di*- 

fa  a  culuurluKi  irl»«'.     It  yik'kU  nu  wattr 

I'liMiul   ill   Norway.      Aiialy^ii  bv  IJerxc- 

wfxm  Acjd,  33'4ti ;  Yllria,  €2 1>8 ;  Di-pbunplmle 

r//'r — Otrruns  tiryitnllirtLl  an*!  iiuxit«ive,  Pniiiary 
^jtib<*.  FrnHiii*^^  uifi^veu,,  IlarifntrdM,  ici-ak*bt^& 
«',  wid  I  d  by  i{iuirl3r,    (Tt>it*tJif  vitdrt  bhie, 

blur,   L  J,  iiTitl  i;ri*)A!>ii  >\bitc,     Opaqut!. 
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iinvn. 

'lii'ij  ui"  yttjUL  iiiiii  d;  . 
tulH',      It    ban   lilt- 

■  1  ■'    ":'''.-lt  int(»  a  [[  tj 

'-r^Mtb  fi  uf  rmufh 

■  gfu,  it  buras  ami  Uie  re*ult*  I*  Bldu 


yttriiun   is   fwnii'd  wh^^ri   the   rueiaJ  in 
iipuurtif  Mdpburj   \\m  reMiItiiu^  i«*rmnnirtd 

4i)urt  jjnd  ii  ui-;oIublc  ii»  V'  ,|o- 

poH4  d  by  ;ici lLs  wi th  t he  c  v t>]  ut io «  o l'  lu  1 1  i ,  . .      ^'itu 

Phfisjihurei  qf  VUnum  \%  ftbtaincd  whf?n  tht*  mrlol  H 
b(?atc*d  ki  the  \ttpmir  of  plicmpboru*;  *■ 
iLnd  ihe  compound  fofravd  i^.  af  a  i^'i* 

wliicb,  wh%ni  put  lutu  wakr,  give*  out  phu>«l>!uJ i  untd  lij liiu- 

Suiphiiir  fif  '  ,tali  art* 

cobjudrxii ;  tliij}  .„  .  _, :..,„; ,v -.-.  in  watvr, 

whith  \h  howfver  citpabL"  or  taking  uti  about  \-S\MX\  uf  it* 
wtiicht.  Whvn  ^ttoa^sfly  1  mated,  biilhlnili^  rf  yltria  ik  dv* 
cooipost'd,  tin?  wbok  <j|''th*;  a^^id  b^  id, 

Sitm it'  ff  1  ^ttrm  i s  obi lii ned  by  t J . .  i  i  o* i k  e va po ra- 

tion  of  a  solution  of  the  salt;  tlj*!  uy^UU  are  c^lt>iiflc«» 
Diti  d  t^  X I  re  III  u  ly  deb  qat^j^c:  mt  i 

€*itbnfiate  (/  Fz/rf**  is  a  white  floclty  pjTdpUate,  v^Mch 
is  s!i(chtly  sohible  in  water  contaioujg  carbon  it:  udd. 

Tim  j^iopurlks  of  the  sah^  of  yttria  are »— that  tlieir  tajste 
U  ajitrin^ind  and  bvvetrt;  Ibttr  di*nsity  U  jrifatt'r  ttoui 
that  of  nioat  tmtihy  salts,  arid,  ujdtke  mo&t  tuJU  af  iUU 
kind,  tbey  are  preeipilatcd  by  fcrrofyanidi/  of  polait- 
si  urn;  potaili  prod  it  c*?*  a  while  preeipilate  in  lbi^tn»  wbich 
an  i^xct^as  duc!.4  not  redissi^lre;  but  tbe  carbonatAHl  alk;Ui«, 
and  especially  tliat  of  ammonia,  redisiolve  tbe  precipitate 
jit  tir*t  formed*  vben  added  in  conslderabk  exc*?*** 

YUCATA'N  is  a  republic  in  Anjeriea,  iiituated  on  Uu* 
Me^^ican  iHtbinii*,  and  extending  nearly  over  the  wbnlu  of 
the  Tjenimyula  of  the  saune  name.  It  hc*i  hetucvn  17**  and 
22^  N.  lat.,  and  btitween  W  4tJ'  and  HT  IP'  W.  Iqii^j.  U 
cKicnds  about  32f>  mhes  Irooi  nortli  to  soutb,  and  18IJ 
iniU's  from  eiiit  to  west,  and  its  sinfacc  may  bt?  about 
TiTAMJU  P(niare  milefi,  or  sorafvvhat  le^ti  than  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales* 

The  ptjoii^isuiaof  Yucalun  iii  ?iur rounded  on  tbe  west  and 
north  by  thc^  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  tbe  east  liy  that  poitiyii 
of  the  Carilihean  Sea  ^^bitb  U  known  by  tliL*  name  of  tha 
t»u!f  of  IJonduraji*  The  rtpubhc  of  Yucatlm  borders  on 
tbe  iautk-eant  on  tbe  Englit^h  settlement  of  Ilondunt*  or 
Bailee*  tnit  the  botindajy*hne  between  them  ha^i  n*iver 
been  dL^thied,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  tbe  present,  asi  it  nnw 
thiough  a  e.  aunt  IT  wt\ich  i*  never  viiiited  l^y  wliites,  and 
pcrbfop^  not  inbanited  by  a  native  tribe.  Tbe  same  obniir- 
vntion  applies  to  the  fioutbem  boundary -line  of  Yneatiio, 
whem  it  border*  on  Gualeniala,  the  mo&l  nt>rlhem  »Iat« 
of  Central  Amcriea,  ThU  line  run*  Ibmueb  a  country 
inhabited  by  a  native  tribe,  called^  tbe  Laeandone»,  who 
avoid  all  cOiritnnnicaiion  wlih  Eniopcan  fteltlei^  and 
do  not  admit  fort-i^tJL^rsj  amur^g  lhi:m.  It  in  jiiippoj^v^I  timt 
tiiii*  bound Lifv4inel«  formed  paj-tly  t>y  tbe  course  of  tlie 
river  B.  Pcdio^  a  tributary  of  the  lJ*nma*iTda :  but  Uio 
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course  of  this  river  is  very  imperfectly  known.  On  the 
south-west  of  Yucatfin  are  the  Mexican  states  of  Chiap>a 
and  Tabasco,  and  here  too  it  appears  that  the  boundary  is 
not  exactly  fixed.  It  is  partly  formed  by  the  river  Usuma- 
sinta,  but  lies  mainly  between  the  principal  branch  of  that 
river  and  its  arm  which  is  called  Palisada.  It  seems  to 
terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the 
Heights  of  St.  Gabnel  (near  82°  IIV  W.  long.). 

Coast  and  Harbour s.^From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Heights  of  St.  Gabriel  a  low,  swampy,  and  wooded  shore 
extends  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  Laguna  de  Terminos. 
The  Laguna  is  about  GO  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and 
more  than  ^  miles  wide  on  an  average.  As  it  receives 
several  large  rivers,  among  which  are  the  Rio  Palisada 
and  the  Pacaitan  or  Batcap,  its  waters  are  salt  only  in  the 
dry  season,  and  hardly  brackish  in  the  wet  season.  It 
seems  to  be  deep  enough  for  the  larger  size  of  ships ;  but 
it  is  only  navigated  by  vessels  of  from  15  to  30  tons,  which 
are  also  fiat-bDttomed  on  account  of  the  shoals  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Palisada,  as  the  country  contiguous  to 
the  banks  of  that  river  alone  yields  any  article  of  com- 
merce. The  LsLguna  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  two  islands,  of  which  the  western  is  called 
Carmen  and  the  eastern  Puerto  Real.  Carmen  is  about 
24  miles  long,  and  Puerto  Real  19  miles  lone,  but  their 
width  is  not  stated.  The  western  entrance  of  me  Laguna, 
between  the  mainland  and  the  western  extremity  of 
Carmen,  constitutes  the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Laguna. 
The  anchorage  is  shoal,  but  safe,  and  easy  of  access  for 
vessels  not  c&awing  more  than  12  or  13  feet  of  water. 
Nothing  is  stated  respecting  the  two  other  entrances  of 
the  lagoon,  which  are  west  and  east  of  Puerto  Real. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Laguna  de  Terminos 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Champoton  the  coast  is  low, 
swampy,  and  overgrown  with  high  trees,  but  north  of  the 
river  It  is  well  defined,  several  feet  above  water-mark,  and 
is  composed  of  low  limestone  rocks.  It  runs  in  nearly  an 
unbroken  line  to  Punt  a  Palma :  on  this  coast-line,  extend- 
ing more  than  100  miles,  there  are  only  two  harbours,  une 
at  Campeachy  and  the  other  at  a  place  called  Boccas.  The 
harbour  of  Campeachy  b  shallow,  and  vessels  which  draw 
more  than  six  feet  are  obliged  to  anchor  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  shore  :  that  of  Bk>ccas  is  only  visited  by  coasting 
vessels. 

Tlie  western  portion  of  the  northern  coast  is  low.  It  is 
mostly  overflowed  during  the  wet  season,  and  even  m  the 
dry  season  is  partly  occupied  by  lagoons  and  swamps. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  overgrown  by  low  bushes.  Tnis 
low  tract  extends  eighteen  miles  inland,  at  the  back  of 
the  town  of  Sisal,  so  that  a  causeway  has  been  made 
across  it,  leading  from  Sisal  to  Merida,  the  capital  of 
the  republic.  The  port  of  Sisal  is  only  an  open  road- 
stead, and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  shore.  It  would  seem  that  along  this 
coast  as  far  east  as  89°  W.  long,  good  anchorage  is  always 
found  at  the  distance  of  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
the  land.  At  some  distance  east  of  89®  W.  long,  the 
coast  is  lined  by  sand-hills,  which  rise  from  50  to  100  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  at  a  few  i)laces  higher.  These  hills  are 
partly  overgrown  witli  buslies.  A  series  of  such  hills 
forms  a  tongue  of  land,  which  separates  a  narrow  arm 
called  Kiu  Lagartos  from  the  main  body  of  the  sea.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  narrow  sea  is  navigable,  nor  is  it 
stated  whetlier  there  is  safe  anchorage  along  this  coast 
west  of  Cape  Catoche.  In  approaching  this  cape  the  sand- 
hills disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a  low  tract  mostly 
covered  with  swamps  and  cut  up  by  small  lagoons.  But 
in  this  part  the  low  tract  is  overgrown  with  trees  rising  to 
150  feet.  The  cape  itself  is  low  and  lined  by  a  succession 
of  narrow  and  low  islands,  likewise  covered  with  high  trees. 
Tlic  distance  between  this  cape  and  Cabo  de  S.  Antonio 
in  Cuba,  where  is  the  strait  which  connects  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  nearly  150  miles. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  Cape  Catoche  to 
2t)''  11'  N.  lat.  is  well  dehned,  and  not  quite  so  low  and 
swampy.  At  some  places  there  are  sand-hills  20  feet  high, 
which  are  here  and  there  clothed  with  stunted  bushes.  At 
other  places  there  is  a  sandy  beach,  backed  by  level  ground 
thickly  covered  with  trees  attaining  a  heignt  from  50  to 
100  feet.  At  20"  U'  the  shore  is  lined  for  three  miles  by 
white  peivendicular  clifis,  about  80  feet  high,  which  seem 
to  const:u:te  the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  high  ground 
whi^  iVtrerses  the  interior.    South  of  these  clilfs  are  two 


wide  and  lam  inlets  called  Ascension  Bay  and  Eipirita 
Santo  Bay.  'Dicy  penetrate  12  miles  into  the  country,  and 
have  barrier-reen  across  the  sreater  put  of  their  entiuct. 
They  constitute  two  well-«heTtered  reef-harbours,  but  cm 
only  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  from  7  to  8  feet  «sttt. 
The  surrounding  country  is  low,  and    thickly  woodsl 
From  Santo  Espiritu  Bay  a  low  unbroken  coast  csteah 
southward  to  the  channel  north  of  Ambergris  C^.    lUi 
Cay  lies  before  the  entrance  of  Ambergris  Bar*  alyos 
extending  about  70  miles  fh>m  south  to  north,  wim  n 
average  width  of  10  miles.    It  has  not  more  than  from 
5  to  12  feet  water  on  a  soft  muddy  bottom.    The  soin 
vessels  which  navigate  it  are  sheltered  on  their  vmrM 
to  Balize  by  the  numerous  reefs  which  line  this  part  «& 
coast  of  \  ucatan,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  of  this  tnrt 
are  compelled  to  trade  with  the  English  settlement   The 
shores  of  this  lagoon  are  low,  thickly  wooded  with  ■§■- 
grove  and  other  trees,  and  cut  up  by  fakes,  ■treamleti,  lad 
rivers.    The  largest  river  is  the  rlao  Hondo,  which  coa^ 
stutes  the  boundary  between  Yucat&n  and  the  En^U 
settlement.  fBALiZB.] 

South  of  Cape  Catoche  there  are  seTeral  islands.  7M 
of  Mugeresis  4  miles  from  the  mainland,  5  miles  lonc,nJ 
somewimt  more  than  half  a  mile  broad.  It  rises  mlo  a 
hill  80  feet  high,  covered  with  trees.  Between  it  and  tbc 
mainland  is  good  anchorage  with  2  fathoms  water.  Tht 
island  of  Caiicun  is  a  narrow  slip  composed  of  saad-lallii 
scarcely  half  a  mile  wide,  and  shout  8  miles  in  its  eat» 
len^h,  stretching  out  like  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  o- 
closing  a  lagoon  between  it  and  the  mainland,  from  wild 
it  is  separated  only  by  a  boat-channel.  The  island  of  OoohmI 
is  26  miles  long  Irom  north-east  to  south-west,  and  7  ada 
wide.  It  is  level,  and  covered  with  small  trees,  whoa 
tops  are  about  70  feet  atx>ve  the  sea.  The  channel  betvca 
this  island  and  the  mainland  is  10  miles  wide  and  vay 
deep,  as  its  bottom  was  not  reached  with  200  fathoms  of  lat 

Physical  Description,— YucBXkn  contains  two  nam 
{fiiie  different  in  soil,  fertility,  productions,  and  cmlinp 
tion.  But  as  the  country  has  only  lately  been  visited  If 
persons  who  have  published  their  travels,  we  are  n 
unable  to  determine  the  extent  of  these  two  regiona  II 
is,  however,  evident  that  the  centre  of  Tucaun  u  Ml 
traversed,  as  Humboldt  was  led  to  believe,  by  a  chaiirf 
hills  running  from  south-west  to  north-east.  [MrxKii 
States,  vol.  xv.,  p.  150.]  The  low  rid^  of  eleviM 
eround  which  occur  do  not  lie  in  that  direction,  nor  lie 
thev'  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula. 

From  the  few  and  isolated  facts  which  have  come  to  oar 
knowledge,  it  appears  that  the  line  of  demarcation  betwNs 
the  two  regions  begins  on  the  Gkilf  of  Mexico,  near  tbc 
mouth  of  the  nver  Champoton,  and  stretches  acroM  the 
peninsula  to  20*^  11'  N.  lat,  where  the  Bay  of  Hondunss 
lined  with  elevated  clifBt.  In  the  countr>-  north  of  tha 
line  there  is  neither  river,  rivulet,  nor  spring.  This  is  esfih 
to  be  accounted  for,  as  the  subsoil  consists  of  a  thick  M 
of  limestone  intermixed  with  silicious  matter.  Thesod 
which  covers  the  limestone  is  thin.  Though  the  raini  si* 
very  abundant  during  the  rainy  season,  the  soil  absorbs  the 
whble  quantity  which  falls,  and  prevents  the  waten  fraa 
uniting  and  forming  watercourses  or  springs.  In  tbr 
depressions  some  water  is  collected  in  temporary  pood*. 
which  however  are  soon  dried  up.  This  circuuMtsset 
would  render  the  country  unfit  ror  the  habitation  d 
man  and  beast  if  there  were  not  many  wells.  They  SR 
formed  by  openings  in  the  surface,  from  100  to  dOO  feet  wide, 
and  from  00  to  100  feet  deep,  which  have  more  or  lew  t 
circular  form.  At  the  bottom  of  these  sonatos  or  censtoa 
as  they  are  called,  is  a  pond  fipom  10  to  20  feet  deep,  c«e- 
taining  clear  and  pure  water.  According  to  the  opinios 
of  the  inhabitants,  these  wells  are  fed  by  subtenaoHW 
rivers;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  current  has  been 
observed  in  any  of  them.  These  sonatos  are  more  coa- 
mon  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  than  in  the  vicinitv  of 
the  sea,  where  they  are  in  most  places  replaced  br  artifi- 
cial tanks.  The  surface  of  this  region  is  a  level  plsia 
slightly  undulating,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  tnst  i 
becomes  hilly.  There  are  two  ridges  of  high  ground.  Ust 
lies  at  the  back  of  the  town  of  Campeachy,  which  is  at  ift 
base,  and  in  extending  northward  it  recedes  from  the  «s- 
shore,  and  rises  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  500  ft«t  ■ 
the  Sierra  Alta  near  Tecax.  The  other  elevated  liiic 
crosses  20°  N.  lat. 
from  north-west 
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of  it, 

Poptihiiofj  nnfi  Inhafiifdnts. — According  to  thn  c«niifi 
taken  in  I70'3i,  tlit*  numbt^r  of  inhmbitanU  luaoimtcd  (o 
^■|8,201,  hilt  aOi'f  that  timt*  a  i"onwidenibl«  inLTCtti>«  limk 
place,  and  in  iHK\  Humboldt  thoiipiht  that  it,  eould  no?  h<* 
hw  Uttin  UJTi.WtMl  Till*  number  i*  rep«jtitt^d  bv  raodcrn 
wi'ittf'iTN,  ihoiic;h  probably  th**  biofMum'"  nf  lulu  mn  Iwan 
<•(;:'         '  ,    Ew   thi*   country    1  -d   th** 

tVr  '  civiJ  wan*  which  d«  'xican 

Stiiu  H,  livii    h&h    enjoy K?d    the    Htl\:i)»in;^r>,    ni     n    avv    com- 

merer.     ProhjUdy  I  he  population  at  pFe*fnt  doc*  not  tall 
uhort  or^'t'"!'"' 

The  I  '  cotinbts  of  tlie  de^icendant^  of  Spaniards 

and  a  i::',,  h  :  aborr^ine*  ejtlli^d  thr  Abn:*^.  The  pro- 
portion between  the**!  two  riiet'ji  is  1  ated  (o  be 
ai^  i  to  4,  by  othem  aj  I  to  5.  In  thi  ^o  thost^  pf 
mixed  bluod  appear  to  be  incloded  to  liie  tinrt  cks», 
Thoui^h  in  Iheirprincipat  b^'atunr^  the  Mayaj*  do  nut  ditlVr 
from  the  Indians  of  North  America,  tbi^y  are  >omewh;it 
shorter  und  stouter*  and  th^ir  hmbit  ai*e  more  nniHcular. 
llift  Iwo  raeen  inhabiting  Voeftt'io  an;*  lesiH  dii^lmct  in  theii 
sueial  relation*  from  one  unottwr  than  in  the  other  eoun- 
tricH  wliich  wt^rc  "jnco  mihjeet  tu  Spain r  Thcuigh  the 
white?*  fire  the  cliief  landiid  proprietor*,  the  majority 
pf  (he  Mtiyns  eeem  to  be  po»»eKscd  of  »mal(  trac*t!«  ni 
litnd,  Aod  larjfc  tracts  are  »tilf  without  owntrrn.  TlnH  dr* 
cum  (stance  brinuw  the  abori^neR  nearlvto  f*  l^'Vil  wlih  ihe 
lower  classes  o?  the  whiten,  eiecpt  tbtit  c 
sftiluie  the  working  class,  either  a»  agfrieui' 
menial  fee rv ants,  or  mechanic*.  In  \ome  parts  iiowever 
the  natwre  of  the  country  haa  introduced  a  peeulinr  kind 
of  Kcrritudfi^  which  is  not  foond  an^'whera  «lie*  Wbere 
the  honntoa,  or  natural  wtdK  are  num«rou^  and  yioM  an 
abnndant  supply  of  water,  the  aborigines  ar^*  independent, 
luf  it  dne^  not  up  pear  tit  at  I  lie  whiles  have  ricrjinred  any 
exeluKiv*?  ri^ht  to  thei*e  wellA.  But  in  otiiei'  partj*  of  the 
coUfitry,  when?  sndi  welU  are  rare  or  Tvantin^»  men  and 
heastii"  woidd  peri«b  in  the  dry  wciyMiu  if  *io  care  were 
taken  for  the  pre^iervatiou  of  water*  lience  the  ki'i^e  pro* 
prietoisi  havf'  cranJiJtrocted  on  eacli  of  tiieir  nunierou* 
estntes  liiT^e  tankst  and  rcservoin*  at  (,n-<fat  ^^xpeoise,  a**  they 
are  frequt^ntly  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep'^  and  thu* 
creates  a  rclalton  with  the  Indian  population  winch  pJmewi 
the  proprietor  somewhat  in  the  jM>*ition  of  a  lonl  under 
the  old  leudiil  nystem.  "Dm  Muya-^  lire  oblis-^d  to  attach 
them«elve»  lo  Mjme  PhUiit*  which  canj*upply  their  wjint  of 
water;  and  in  return  (or  the  privilege  of  unini?  the  tank** 
they  eomc  under  certiun  obli|?ationi4  of  wrvioe  to  thfl  njuMiT* 
Thv  Mayas  atta^^bed  to  jiueh  cutiile*  ar<^  of  two  eIa««!Ji» 
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racfiros,  or  tenders  of  cattle  and  horses,  who  are  properly 
acrricultural  servants,  and  receive  wages  and  a  weekly 
allowance  of  maize  ;  and  labradores,  or  lahourers,  who  are 
also  called  Inner  as,  from  their  obli^tion  to  work  for  the 
master  without  pay  on  Limes,  or  Mondays,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  usmg  the  water  of  the  estate.  These  la:»t 
constitute  the  great  body  of  the  Indians ;  and  ihey  are 
obliged,  when  they  marry  and  have  families,  and  of  course 
use  more  water,  to  clear  a  certain  extent  of  ground  and 
to  plant  it  with  maize  for  the  master.  They  are  also 
obliged  to  work  on  other  days  of  the  week;  but  then  they 
receive  iixed  wages.  These  Indians  are  however  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  glebflB  adscripti  of  Europe,  as  they 
may  leave  their  master  whenever  they  please,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  in  debt  to  him,  which  however  is  rarely 
the  case.  When  they  owe  a  debt  to  the  proprietor,  the 
new  master  to  whom  they  attach  themselves  must  pay  this 
debt  l)cfore  the  Indians  are  discharged  from  their  former 
master.  This  arrangement  securoa  to  the  Indians  good 
treatment  from  their  masters,  as  the  large  landed  propii&tors 
are  always  striving  to  increase  the  number  of  labourers 
attached  to*  their  property.  The  Maya  language  is  the 
only  one  which  is  spoken  by  the  Indians,  and  all  the  whites 
have  acquired  it. 

The  aborigines  of  Yucatiin  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  civihzation  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there  in 
1517.  They  wore  cotton  dresses,  and  lived  ia  houses  built 
of  stone.  It  cannot  yet  be  determined  if  the  ruins  of  those 
extensive  and  sumptuous  buildings,  which  have  lately  been 
discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  were  erected  by 
the  race  v«hich  still  inhabits  the  country,  or  by  a  more  an- 
tient  one  which  has  become  extinct.  The  most  remark- 
able and  best  preserved  of  the  ruins  which,  up  to  1842, 
have  been  discovered,  are  situated  at  Uxmal,  south-west 
of  Merida,  and  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  Chi- 
chen,  about  12  miles  west  of  Valladolid.  The  present 
generation  does  not  appear  to  be  inferior  in  civilization 
to  their  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  still  generally  live  in  houses  built  of  stone,  and  wear 
a  decent  cotton  dress. 

Manufactures, — ^The  cotton-cloth  generally  worn  by  the 
Indians  and  lower  classes  of  whites  was,  till  lately,  only 
made  in  the  families,  but  recently  a  cotton  manufactory 
with  steam-engines  has  been  established  at  Valladolid. 
Other  manufactures  do  not  exist.  In  some  places  the 
Mayas  make  hats  from  the  leaf  of  a  palm,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  the  neighbouring  countries  from  Campeachy,  and 
111  the  United  States  are  known  as  Campeachy  hats.  Sack- 
cloth made  by  the  country-people  is  exported. 

Commerce, — ^The  commerce  of  Yucatan  is  very  limited. 
None  of  its  agricultural  products  yield  articles  of  export, 
except  the  Sisal  hemp.  The  manufactured  articles  are 
Campeachy  hats  and  sackcloth.  The  most  important 
articles  are  derived  from  the  forests,  as  logwood,  deer- 
skins, wax,  and  honey.  Tlie  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
English  and  Frencli  manufactured  goods  and  splc^us 
brought  from  the  East  Indies. 

Eiiucation. — The  Yucatanos  have  shown  some  taste  for 
/iterar)'  pursuits.  There  are  two  colleges ;  one  at  Merida, 
called  Minerva  College,  and  another  in  Campeachy.  The 
latter  has  six  professors,  and  in  1842  there  were  55  students, 
besides  13  more  who  were  on  the  foundation.  There  are 
also  schools  for  the  lower  classes,  but  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  condition. 

Potitical  Divisions  and  Towns. — Yucatan  is  divided  into 
live  departments  and  eighteen  districts,  and  contains  23C 
townships. 

Merida,  the  capital,  is  30  miles  from  its  port  Sisal,  which 
IS  to  the  north-west  of  it,  and  is  the  scat  of  the  government 
of  the  republic.  It  is  about  2.")  feet  above  the  sea-lovtO,  and 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  an  Inilian  town,  which  was  desl  roved 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  streets  are  of  good  width,  and  laid 
out  at  riirht  angles  to  one  another.  The  side-walks  are 
four  feet  wide,  and  paved  with  rough  stone.  The  houses 
are  well  built  of  stone,  and  uniform  in  their  appearance. 
The  roofs  are  flat  and  the  exterior  finished  witli  stucco. 
The  middle  of  the  streets  is  lowest,  forming  a  passage  to 
carry  off  the  water.  After  heavy  rains  flie  streets  are 
flooded  to  the  edge  of  the  walks,  and  for  some  hours  nearly 
impassable.  There  are  five  fine  squares,  the  principal  of 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  the 
cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  government-house,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  wealthiest  citizens.      The  cathedral  is  a 


vast  stnicture,  and  built  in  the  best  style  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  are  also  thirteen  other  churchrt  i^ithia 
the  city  and  the  suburbs,  and  they  are  in  general  vdl 
built.  None  of  the  other  public  buildings  arc  remmrksMc 
The  population  is  stated  to  exceed  20.0IX)  individuals,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  Indians  and  half-breeds.  Sisal  Im 
about  1000  inhabitants,  almost  all  Indians :  from  \\m  port 
are  exported  hemp,  sackcloth,  ox-hides,  dccrskiiM,  lai 
wax. 

Valladolid  is  a  considerable  town  m  the  intenor,  wift 
more  than  15,000  inhabitants.  In  the  district  noith  of  thk 
place  the  best  cotton  is  grown,  and  lately  (1834)  a  eottai 
manufacture  has  been  established.  It  na  a  Teir  betnlf- 
ful  cathedral.  The  climate  is  considered  the  healthicsl  it 
Yucatan. 

Campeachy,  on  the  Grulf  of  Mexico,  is  entirely  built  of  t 
calcareous  stone,  and  stands  upon  a  foundation  of  tbi 
same  substance,  which  contains  subterraneous  caYcmrf 
great  extent,  which  have  evidently  been  made  by  the  harf 
of  man.  Probably  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  bidl- 
ing  materials  which  have  been  got  from  them.  1W 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  have  not  the  clc« 
appearance  of  those  of  Merida.  Most  of  the  prtnh 
houses  have  one  story.  The  public  buildings  in  fte 
square  have  two  stories,  and  are  tastefully  ornamented  iil 
painted.  There  are  five  churches  and  five  converfl 
Campeachy  exports  large  quantities  of  logwood,  wai,  ni 
honey,  and  a  number  of  vessels  are  built  here,  meanriaf 
a  hundred  feet  in  the  keel.  A  handsome  playhocM  \m 
lately  been  erected. 

In  the  interior  are  several  other  towns,  containing  fioi 
3000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  among  which  are  l^jxa^ 
Sitax,  and  Zibackchen.  The  last-mentioned  place  i&oi 
the  road  leading  from  Campeachy  to  Merida.  lacna 
built  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Carmen,  is  a  thiiviif 
place,  from  which  large  quantities  of  logwood  and  timbff 
are  exi)orted.  The  logwood  b  mostly  brought  from  Nk 
sada,  a  small  thriving  place  situated  on  the  banks  of  111 
Rio  Palisada,  an  arm  of  the  Usumasinta  river. 

Where  the  boundary-lines  of  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  nl 
the  British  colony  of  Balize  are  supposed  to  meet,  there  ii 
a  large  tract,  probabljr  exceeding  90,000  square  mila  ii 
extent,  which  is  entirely  unknown.  It  is  however  e» 
tain  that  it  is  inhabited,  and,  according  to  some  rppn^ 
it  is  populous.  The  inhabitants  are  known  by  the  nsmfif 
Lacandones,  and  are  stated  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with 
their  neighbours,  except  that  sometimes  they  bring  to  Ihi 
neighbouring  settlement  tobacco,  which  is  of  the  €nt 
quality,  and  is  grown  by  them  to  a  jp^at  extent.  Sow 
persons  assert  that  they  have  seen  in  this  countfT,  M 
from  a  great  distance,  a  very  large  and  well-built  toviL 
and  it  is  supposed  by  some  travellers  that  when  this  cokd- 
try  shall  be  known,  we  shall  ascertain  by  what  nation  ihi 
immense  buildings  have  been  erected  which  occur  in  Y 
catin,  and  the  ruins  of  which  have  lately  excited  so 
SUIT)  rise. 

///A/ory.— The  Spanish  historians  mention,  that  about  t 
hundred  years  before  their  arrival,  about  14*Jl>,  a  poVitirtJ 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Yucatan,  in  which  the  'anrf 
town  of  Mayapan  was  destroyed.  One  of  the  actors  is 
this  revolution  is  mentioned  as  the  head  of  the  proviiuP  of 
Chi-chen-itza,  a  name  which  is  still  applied  to  one  ci'  the 
most  interesting  arid  extensive  groups  of  ruins.  Yui'stao 
was  discovered  in  1517,  by  Hernandez  Cordova,  who  hid 
been  sent  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  for  the  prr- 
pose  of  making  discoveries.  He  sailed  from  Cape  CVivb* 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Laguna  de  Terminos.,  and  Isndt^ 
twice  :  he  found  the  inhabitants  civilized,  but  warlike.  Is 
the  following  year  Juan  de  Grijalva,  following  his  tnicffc 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Cozumel,  whence  he  sailed  roriJ 
the  peninsula  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico  » 
far  north  .is  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Panuco.  He  also  tt- 
perienced  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  \Vh« 
Cortes  had  subjected  Mexico  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  h* 
sent,  1022,  Bernal  Diaz  to  con(]uer  Yucat&n,  which  b« 
also  accomplished,  though  not  without  an  obstinate  rr^- 
ance.  Yucatan  remained  under  the  sway  of  Span 
up  to  the  time  when  the  Mexican  States  acquirrd  tW 
independence.  Nor  did  it  experience  the  qw)*^  of  ■■ 
internal  war  during  the  protracted  struggle  between  the 
mother-countr}'  and  the  colonies  (from  1810  to  1S20  .  beiaf 
situated  out  of  the  way  of  warfare.  It  always  adhered  to 
the  government  established  in  Mexico,  and 'formed,  sitff 
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,  jvt'ii,  find  at   th' 

LH   a    gtivtrtjor.      It   I*  wry  prnbuhk 

mnintain   it»  jntli'iK'mU'nc*?,     For  the 

tw(!iin  it  an  it  tht*  otliur  ^tafc*  of  tla* 

^j  is  IIr'  pliiui  of  Tahn>ro»  a.  wntcrv 

iJitpbil<*U  nnd  exlmmi^ly  unheaUhy  uf! 

UH  plain 

p  Ji^fftJ!"^-    To  invRib^  Xhi*  vmmiry  by  sen  wtmkt 

i  l*rgrr  nuvy  than  tb**Mi*xkmti  republic  ba^ 

It  i*  howtvtT  to  bt'  rej^ri^i!  thitt  \hv  In- 

apoirf!  four-fil\H>*  of  the  nopukliotu  at  id  by 

nitftncf^  t\w  rev  glut  ion   hiti   wvn  tWected^  will 

Sr*ni»K(j(iiii»t  the  whiles,  Ihom^h  th*^  latter  for  the 

flmvt  iivoide4  md\  an  e^mX  hy  readily  nctiiding 

rvolutb>n, 

vi^rte ;  JuEirros*  ilt^tonj  *\t  the  KiUgdtmi  qf  Gun' 
r«»;  Al](»n*H  *  Sketrh  ol  the;  Kni»1<^m  ihmt  of  (Nintrnl 
lica,"  in  X\w  Lnndfrn  (teo^ntphtcnl  Jfntrmtf,  voL  %i,  ; 

pirUTg  uufi  J'w'^'i/f/wV  Ni'w  York,  IR41;   dnd  NunniLtfs 

Um  171  Vueatdn^  New  Yijrlt*  18^3.) 

JCCA,  a  i;:uuu»  of  pUnta  bt?ioHginjyf  to  the  aertion  As- 

jew,  f*f  thr  nr^hiral  aider  libsieen/*    This  tmrnt*  i^  Ihal 

J  to  th<*   phutft  of  Ibis  i^rmis  by  (he  itiliabitantis  of 

rkira,  and   niiH  tir^t    published   by  CJcrnrdc*.     It   \\n^ 

Uii  tiy  Linniwus,  al!liovii:h  in  oppostilitm  ta  bits  rnle 

ihc  jK!icntific  names  of  genera  Mtiauld  in  no  cJMie  be 

fteUe  jiit  tbt?  barbarous.     The  speeit»  uf  plnnt*  belong- 

^llii«  ^enui*  are  bandsome  endogenous  plaol**  more 

I  tmulc*c«ol,  with  nunjeroiis  lonj^,  nirnple^  rigid  or 

pun^t^nl  leaves,  nnd  copiutiB  wliiU'  ptmicled 

■,  TRbiiVh  tin?  extrenieiyt^It^iranUmt  t*ntin?lyuLstitule 

biur.    Thi?  folltMviufj  i.*sE*t:[itJ!tl  ebar>t(?ter  of  ihc  genos 

'     Sir  J*  E,  Smith  ;—eoiolla  infVHor^  bH]-slmpcd, 

fj*  Viitbcjiit    niclarics;    slampiia   elnb-sbitped ; 

^t/ut.  J,  bcrr)' hexiigotmbof  jsix  udls;  bttedb  iiitmerouB, 

B/onrn*»T,  Common  AdamVNetidk',  is  a  cauluHoerit 
K^ith  Iiinc4*oliift*i  etriLJi;ll^  ftif rowed  leavcK^  their 
Brairolh  «nd  eutia^.  Thi»  baniUome  plant  u  ii  native 
fern  and  Norrh  Amcricra,  It  ^ows  on  tlw  Bliorew  of 
iiaii,  whi^rL*  it  bk*45»ofna  in  July  and  j^u^nntt^its  pa* 
i?k't:Htd  (lowi^m  ftttiijnin^  A  bt-injbt  af  H*  or  J'2 
[n  Bi»ti>4h  gardens  the  stem  of  tbi**  plant  ibje*  not 
briifhl  of  ttiort!  tlmu  tv\o  or  three  fvet.  Tht^ 
\\xtv  wbde  and  droMpincj*  nnd  not  mneh  inferior  bi 
*  bcAvity  to  liiose  of  the  wliittt  T?alt?i^Iily ;  but 
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Fbey  *honld  be  laid  ii>ide  in  a  drv  plan?, 
m-^.tnl  l>y  tlieir  bep«.ration  to  be  hv!\fed ; 
"     ted, they Mhould  b**  plant «^d  out  i*«jiii» 
^.    ^    .    ,  '    i^nntly  i-N>ninaj^t,  and  placed  in  a  *bacjy 

Kitimtjon  fill  thL-y  bstve  rooted.  When  propa^ali'd  \if 
5.ei'd!»*  tbo«e  from  ahpoftil  should  alone  be  eniployeil.  The 
rseed  should  be  mwix  in  uprinj?  in  pots  of  b^jhf  ^,^t\\\  whie.h 
should  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  wbi-n  the  pfjvnti  -^ooti  eiTme 
up*  Wh«'n  the  niant*  arc  two  or  tb;  r  !  '  '  ^.i^ 
stinuld  be  pineea  out  in  pot^  r>f  !?  i4 

«til!  kept  in  the  bof-bed,  out  banb ^  i> ,  ,-  ,  i,i»i 

In  the  open  air»  to  which  thcv  may  l»e  exposed  fnmj  Juno 
to  Uetober,  ^vben  tijey  shonl  J  be  plaeed  in  the  bnii*c  for 
the  winter.  They  should  occasional  iy  hsL^e  modern  I  u 
watennt^. 

(8ir  J*  E,  Hmith,  in  Hees'i  Cychpmdid ;  Bnmett*i  Out- 
linm  ftf  Botffrtt/,) 

VITXX.       fWRYNRCH.] 

YVERDtr'N,  a  town  of  the  Canton  dc  Vawd  in  Switfer- 
land.  »itna*L'd  at  the  south-wesilem  extremity  of  the  lakr 
of  Nenlebiltid^  which  i»  ¥omelime«  ealltHl  the  mke  of  Vvei- 
dun,  where  tlie  river  Orbe,  called  abo  Tbiele,  enters 
the  Jake.  Yverdun  is  one  of  the  princip.^il  towm  of  Ibe 
Canton  de  Vmud,  and  ia  the  head  of  adiMriet  eoDtainmuf 
thtrty-ej^ht  communis  and  about  r2»4(K>  inhtibdunt*,  The 
town  of  Yvcrd^a  had,  in  1837*  34GI)  inhabitant^  ineUnhnjif 
its  *  Imnliene/  or  communal  territory.  The  town  i;*  well 
built,  tlie  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  nnd  there  are  mo  me 
very  fine  prometiades  on  the  banks  of  the  kke.  Many 
families  in  easy  eircnmstances  reside  at  Yverdmi*  and  tUts 
town  earries  on  a  consideratde  trade  in  eivttle  atvd  ai^rieul- 
tural  produce.  Fain*  are  held  at  vnjiona  tirnea^t  of  ttie  )ear, 
A  steam-boat  plies  between  Yvurduri,  NenfehMel,  and 
Bienne,  YvercW  acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity  in  the  early 
part  of  tlte  present  ctntuiy  in  cnnseimcncc  ui  the  iu*li*o- 
tion  lor  ed  a  cation,  directed  by  Pestalom,  which  was  est  a - 
blinht^d  iu  the  eastle  of  Yverdun  in  I8*r3,  [ScnotM.,  p.  IiH.| 
Alter  leTnovin^^to  Biiehisee/Pei»talo2?i  liecame  eonueete'd 
with  Felienberir,  whose  attention  wa.*  al»o  Uinied  to  ttie 
Mdjjeet  of  popular  education-  [Mufwvt..]  In  inftfj  IVa- 
talo7zi  removed  his  eitablislnnent,  to  YvertSmi,  the  (own 
sriving  him  I  he  use  of  its  old  eaatle,  where  he  dev  ebined 
hi*  peculiar  ftyatem  of  elenn-ntary  cdwcation,  which  hai 
been  the  «uhjcct  of  much  inquiry  and  much  diseuiiftioii. 
For  in  form  at  ion  coneeming  Pentalo^Ki'j*  jjysitemT  or  '  me- 
thod/ ai>  he  called  it,  we  nnmt  reft^r  tin?  reader  1o  the 
vaibws  worka  wiittim  on  the  subject ;  anions^  othi.*r*.  to 
the  *  Expose  de  la  M^thode  Al+'mentaire  de  II,  FcHtulitisxi, 
Huivi  d'une  notiee  siur  lei  iravaux  de  cet  himime  t^t'U^brtv 
*on  in^titut,  et  aei*  princiijmux  colkbumteurii/  pai^  D.  A, 
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Chavannes,  Membre  du  Grand  Conseil  du  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Vevey,  1805.  Julien,  the  editor  of  the  *  Revue  Encyclo- 
p6dique,'  published  at  Paris  a  work  iu  two  volumes,  en- 
titled *  Esprit  de  la  M6thode  d*£ducation  de  Pestalozzi.' 
The  establishment  at  Yverdun  flourished  more  than  twenty 
years.  A  traveller  who  visited  it  in  1822  gave  an  account 
of  it  in  the  *  Antologia*  of  Florence,  for  December,  1824. 
At  that  time  there  wpre  about  thirty-six  boys,  and  as  many 
girls,  boarders  in  the  institution.  Some  years  after,  in 
consequence  of  Pestalozzi's  death,  the  establishment  at 
the  castle  was  broken  up ;  but  Niederer,  one  of  Pestalozxi^s 
disciples,  set  up  a  bof^ing-^chool  for  young  ladies :  ai^d 
two  other  of  his  brother  teaphers,  named  Rank  and  Kreis, 
established  a  school  for  boys,  in  which  they  followed  Pes- 
talozzi's  method.  Professor  Naef  is  at  the  head  of  the 
asylum  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  supported  by  the 
government  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Yverdun  has  also  a 
college,  free  elementary  schools,  a  middle  school,  an 
infant-school,  several  schools  of  industry,  a  library,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  savin gs'-bank. 

Yverdun  was  a  Roman  military  station,  and  was  called 
Ebrodunum.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  four 
head  towns  of  the  barony  of  Vaud,  subject  to  the  House 
of  Savoy.  The  cast|e  of  Yverdun.  with  its  four  towers, 
wa9  built  A.D.U35,by  Conrad  of  Ziihringen.  The  mineral- 
baths  at  Yverdun,  which  have  been  lately  restored,  yirere 
known  and  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

(Leresche,  Dict.Giograpl^ique  Statistique  de  la  Sume.) 

YVERDUN,  LAKE.    [Neufchatel.] 

YVETOT,  i^  town  in  Prance,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  depi^rtment  of  Seine  Inl6rieure,  20  or  21  miles 
north-west  from  Houen,  and  07  miles  north-west  from  Paris 
by  Rouen,  on  the  road  tp  Le  Qilvre. 

Yvetot  was  the  capital  of  a  lordship,  the  possessors  of 
which  in  the  middle  ages  had  the  title  of  king ;  and  some 
have  affirmed  that  they  were  in  their  own  little  territory 
really  independent  sovereiu^ns.  Their  possession  of  the 
kingly  title  is  unquestional^Te,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lordship  were,  even  down  to  the  French  revolution,  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  Thp  town  contains  little  worthy 
of  notice.  The  houses  are  old,  and  chiefly  surrounded  by 
gardens :  there  is  a  handsonie  public  walk  called  TEtoile. 
The  supply  of  water  is  deficient. 

Tlie  population  in  182G  was  0853  for  the  commune ;  in 
18^^1,7737  for  the  town,  or  9021  for  the  whole  commune  ; 
in  1836,  0213  for  the  commune.  The  townsmen  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-yam,  calico, 
dimity,  bed-ticking,  cotton-velvet,  and  other  cotton  goods, 
linens,  tiannel,  hats,  spinninsj-wheels,  and  machinery  for 
wcavini; ;  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  has  somewhat  de- 
clined. There  arc  four  yearly  fairs,  and  trade  is  carried 
on  in  com  and  sheep.  There  are  a  tribunal  of  commerce 
and  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  some  fiscal  government 
offices,  an  hospital,  and  a  prison. 

The  arrondissemont  of  Vvetot  has  an  area  of  447  square 
miles;  the  i)opulation  in  1831  was  138,429;  in  183(), 
142,G80.  It  is  subdivided  into  ten  cantons  or  districts,  each 
under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
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(Dietiannatre  Geographique  Unicer$el ;  Bialtc  Bm, 
Geographic  UnivereeUe;  Dupin,  Forcee  ProdMetittt.^t, 
de  la  France  ;  Reichard,  Road-Book  qf  France ;  Tknam 
Turner,  Tour  in  Normandu.) 

WIOA,  IVICA,  IBICA,  IBIZA.  the  name  of  tbcBMl 
westerly  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  It  lies  between  aBTHf 
and  ^  8'  N.  lat.«  and  between  1**  JS^  and  l"*  E.  VmL 
It  is  about  50  miles  north-e^it  by  ^ftj^t  of  Cap«  Dtxu«,«| 
nearest  point  of  the  Spanish  mainlanJ,  ami  tboil. 
south-west  of  the  nearest  pdnt  of  MaJlorvr^  It 
in  thp  form  of  an  oblong  parallelogramt  h%i  in^  iti  |gi 
side  in  the  direction  lh>m  soutji-west  to  nofla  tp^  ^ 
coast-line  is  indented  with  numerous  MiiaU  bifi,  Mifji 
of  considerable  ^ze— that  of  8.  Antoiiio  on  IIm  m§A  4ti4 
the  island,  and  that  of  Yvica  on  the  eailflde^r  "^ 
south-eastern  angle.  The  general  charmcter  td  Vbn 
is  mountainous,  intersected  by  niunerous  i 
The  hills  are  well  wooded  with  piiies.  firs,  and  jniM 
The  sou  of  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  prodnees  vB 
flax,  and  hemp,  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  maiqr  ktapf 
f Aiits,  especially  figs  and  almonds.  The  number  of  oAi 
in  the  island  is  inconsiderable.  The  coasts  abinl  ip 
iish.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  venomous  reptiles  mm 
island.  There  are  a  great  number  of  salt-pans  aloH  ^ 
coasts.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  salubrious ;  inl  p 
winter,  while  in  summer  the  heat  is  tempered  Ij  ih||r 
breeze.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  of  the  aifli 
statnre,  and  of  a  broitni  complexion.  They  are  bnva  j^ 
flcieiit  in  habits  of  steady  industry,  but  make  good  idi| 
and  seamen.  Their  dialect,  like  that  of  Cat donia  ailll 
lencia,  is  a  corruption  of  the  antient  Limosin,  with  a  m^ 
siderable  admiicture  of  words  of  foreign  origin.  Ihf  ji 
extremely  tenacious  of  old  customs,  and  live  for  the  ip 
part  in  isolated  habitations,  not  in  towns  or  v^Dw 
The  only  exports  of  the  island  are  a^t  and  timber.  U 
island  forms  part  of  the  modem  province  of  Baleaita  ^ 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  which  the  natives  eall  Cm 
tones,  Llano  de  la  Villa,  Santa  Eulslia,  Ba]anatt  Am 
and  £1  Cuarto  de  Salinas.  Each  district  has  % 
(bayle)  and  assistant  (teniente  de  bayle),  who  exerdw 
the  executive  and' judicial  authority.  They  are 
every  three  years  by  the  Real  Audiencia.  An  t 
from  their  decisions  to  a  judge  Qnet  letrado), 

by  the  king,  who  resides  m  the  chief  town  of  the 

Yvica,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  in  38**  53f  N.  lit.  mi 
(by  observation)  S""  12^  10"  east  of  Madrid.  It  is  alaM 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  harbour  is  laige,  aSoik 
good  anchoragQ  on  a  clay  bottom,  and  is  secure  la  ■ 
winds,  for,  although  open  to  the  south  and  south-es^  ttl 
island  of  Formentera  is  sufficiently  near  to  form  a  AAm 
Mifiano  (in  1826)  estimated  the  population  of  the  lAuit 
21,094  souls ;  of  the  capital,  at  5720.  Tvica  is  one  o(  III 
two  islands  which  Strauo  (167,  ed.  Casaubo  calls  the  h 
tyusae,  or  Pine  Islands.  The  Greek  and  Roman  numd 
Tvica  was  Ebusus.    (Pliny,  iii.,  c.  5,  and  Harduin's  oolt) 

(Mifiano,  Diccionario  Geogrqfico'Estadietico  de  E^jei^ 
Mapa  de  Effpafia  y  Portugal^  por  D.  Tomas  Lopei,  IwM 
183(5  ;  Diction naire  G cosraphique  Vnirer^el;  Aim' 
smith's  Map  of  Sjmin  andPortugal^  1842.) 
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y  (letter),  pa';o  611 

Yakutes  rSiI.erial 

Yakutsk  rsiheriaj 

Yiihlen,  ThomaM,  6-11 

YaliuHos  [Jalloffes] 

Yam  [Dioscorea] 

yimuiia,  or  Jumna  [Hindustan] 

Yan^-tse-  kiau};,  6412 

Yunniua  [Joanniiia] 

Yuoori  [Soodan] 

Yard  r\Veij;ht8  and  Measures] 

Yare  [Norfolk] 

Yarkian^,  or   Yarkand    [Tliian 

Slian  Nanlu] 
Yarmouth.  644 
Yarmcmth  [Wij^ht,  Isle  of] 
Yarn.  64« 
Yarne  [Yorkshire] 
Yarotlaw,  or  Jaroslaw,  646 


Yarriha  [Soodan] 

Yarrow  [Selkirksliire] 

YasHy,  or  Jussy  [Moldavia] 

Yazoo,  liver  [Mibsissippi,  State] 

Year,  647 

Yeast,  or  Ferment,  651 

Yedo  [Japan] 

Yekatermuslaw  [Ekaterinoslaw] 

Yell  [Shetland,  Isles  of] 

Yellow  [Calico-Printinj; ;  Dye- 
ing] 

Yellow  Fever,  052 

Yellowhammer,  653 

Yellow  River,  654 

Yellowstone  River  [Miiiiuippi 
River] 

Yemen  [Arabia] 

Yeueasei  [Altai;  Siberia] 

Yeniseisk  [8ib«rift] 


Yenite,  656 

Yeo,  river  [Somersetshire] 

Yeoman,  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  656 

Yeovil  [Somersetshire] 

Yeso  [Japan] 

Yetlaud  [Shetland] 

Y«w  [Taxus] 

Yeid  [Persia,  xviii.  475] 

Yo|^a,  657 

Yonne,  657 

York,  House  of;  661 

York,  city.  661 

York,  Canada  [Torontol 

York,  ftewf  New  York] 

Vorke,  P.  [HardwickeJ 

Yorke,  Charles,  667 

Yorkshin,  667 

Youghall.  or  Youghal,  710 

Young,  Sir  P«tw,  712 


Youn{(,  Patrick,  712 

Youiifj,  Kdwmrd.  713 

Yoniiif,  Arthur,  715 

Y^un^,  Matthew,  717 

Younif,  Thomaa.  7  Id 

Vpnrs,  7VJ 

Yriarte.  Juan  de,  719 

Yrieix.  Sr.  [  Vionne,  Ilaut*] 

Yssenf^raux  [  Loire.  lI^i'Tv] 

Ystad  rSwwfcul 

Y'ttriu  [YttriMm] 

Yttrium,  720 

Yucatain,  7*21 

Yucca,  7tJ4 

Yunx  [IVrrneck] 

Yvenlikn,  635 

Yverdun.  Lakn  ir7iiifilirfll| 

Yvetot,  72(S 

Yvicst  or  Ivic^  786 


I^ftj  only  fbtinil  In  IKit  latitr  {tiiisiAst  aliihafii^t  I  lAltituir  faf*HlM*r  orftrlv  tirflllmk««liitAnK«ll  Prui#^MM«0 
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It. 


IZln"  in  thai   at*r  ^v*>ijiu  rnvt  *ur])n*ir  u)i 


lint     


.1    N. 


.ver.    At 


lint  ii  '  11  iound 

thf    f!.  ■  ■  lanwi    U    II! 

o  it  Uia«i  {Jmt  oi  our  F 

t  il  U  an  ».  fiii'l  thsit  lilt*  two  Mimnil* 

to  1>»  '  1  ri  0 in*  o wn  to ni*\ t e  thf 

in  ijUf  tin*  two  tpflices  we  jih' 

lu  gt-tt*r'-f  it  I J H 1  ^'  r ' ,  c  V  t*n  b*f  I ari*  t Ii l*  itini e 
*■  oner  met  with  a  chili!  filffRtly  ten  year* 
>  eiir  mtd  tougue  could  mnkvt  no  dbtitidion 
i  gofifie  and  jHHv,  In  point  of  fact*  the  thret 
E(frfi*  before  ft  vnwd,  of  gn  ErtElts^  ^i  *nd  of  our 
',  wv  cbfitty  relritcd.  TI\o^  who  read  the  biiliiids 
^'ii  *H»^li<|Ut^fit'  will  find  many  words  where  a  *  i» 
tlh  the  pow<rr  of  a  y»  m  is  still  the  ease  in  1h^ 
tmme»  ha^^^t,  Mnckensie.,  aiid  the  Scotch  word 
ih^^^,  for  Hit  Engrlish  pfontinciatioji  of  these  warda 
rert  in  ^hin^  to  them  the  s^ound  of  our  English  jr« 
%vurd!f  wlicre  an  7/  precedes  ^,  the  eound  w^ 
li  :  tUitii  Menziei  is  ptoooaueed  Ming-fs,  But 
[jUio  G  and  the  Gr^^k  Z  had  originallj  the  same 
liwell  IUl  ttie  same  place  in  the  alphatjetkal  serifs* 
])«»  diffienlt  to  t^elieve  thni  the  G  alone  of  all  the 
Qttrr^  drd  pot  derive  ii&  form  too  from  the  Qrfltek 
(  Nor  ijt  the  thange  bo  violent  a*  would  at  first 
If  lh«  Greek  Z  b^  uritten  with  its  oblique  ahalt 
irlh-wcfit  tn  FciTiTtveaat  irustead  of  from  north-east  to 
rail  (a  II  having  tittle  diffieulty  in  it,  if 

»« eon  I  ei o f i al  ^  t h vn  the  o itli i lai^  ehan ^« 

n  angle  \q  h  nine  would  briu^  u%  to  aoint»tHng 
itr  the  true  Koniatt  G,  whkh  at  time*  ws5  not  un- 
I  Atubic  nuineraT  2,  Mippoi^ing  it  to  look  the  other 
[At.rnAiiKT»  p»  Mi,  pf»  iv.*  c6h  0.]  The  permuta- 
5  which  Z  is  tiatile  have  partly  beeir  spolccn  of 
and  all  of  them  auticiLj^atcU  in  the  othiT  lettciii* 

1  (fftqueutly,  but  improperly,  called  8AAR- 
..  '.-  ''11  in  the  province  of  North  HolUtid*  in  \\w 
m  Hi  th<  Nelherland^H,  h  sitimti>d  in  h*^  21^^  N%  I  at. 
W  K>  long*,  on  the  rlvi^r  Zaan,  not  far  from  itft 
n  itiUi  fhe  Y.  It  ecmHt»t^  propetly  ipeaking^  of 
Mt  wBlgii,  e&Htd  Eait  biki  Weit  Ziittadamy  con* 


Alt*Kantlt*rt  \^  1 

■.-■'.'     ^   •.    lit    pUT 


iii\  \^iin 


■  of  Foti^i  itt'»  dwvil.  while 

in  the  !t   is  «  HTimll 

\ ,  n  rooffw^ 

'jd  Vttth  H 

.  i,   and    0-JLli-i.'!    .•     i.,;;.  '  ■(■ 

Tiic  imchpHon— *i''ti:  ■  r  im^m 
,f   PfimUi?    The  Kinj;;  of  tlie  NelherSm        i 
sriii(.:U  I'm*  1ml  to  tbt*  Prmcesn  of  f'      --      "i—  <'  ] 

of  the  NelherlandK  %ihU^T  of  the  1 
hiUi  hud  a  sort  of  t^i*e  built  over  *.  :.  ^..^..,   ..     .  ,......■ 

rabk*  a  relie, 

(Hassel,  Jlnndfmeh  (7%if  ^^rthtirlands) :  Murt^y, 
Hand  hot  Jk,  Nfirlhrrn  Grrimin^:  A  Jmtrnfif  in  Norik 
HtJtand^  triiniJaled  frum  tho  FfcnchO 

2AB|  rtver.     fPsasiA.] 

ZABATZ,     [SKaviA.l 

ZACHARIAE,   JU^   FRTEDRICfl    WILHELM,   a 
German  poet,  wa:s  Isoni  on  ttie  1st  of  May.  1720»  at  Fran- 
keuhau*ftn  tnThui:  '         '       '    '  '      -^ 

iu  the  6ervic«9  o! 
eomplt^tifm  fif  hh  i"»  j-  ■ 
to  the  universily  of  Lei[ 
but  ht?  devoted  Ijim^t'li  .i.;... . .  .  .  . .  , 

An  inclination  which  had  hvtn  elu  ^thd 

had  himsielf  somt*  names  as  a  |n  ^laec* 

Zadiariaeli  lirst  attempt  at  p^ietrcal  composiUou  crfati-ij 
fconwdembk  sensation  at  l^ipscij^',  and  attracted  tlu'  aiU-n* 
Hon  tit  Gottst^hed,  thtn  th<;  cnfical  oracle  in  maltt<r*  of 
taate  in  NoKlR»m  Ctt^fmany,  who  induced  tlie  youTj|r  pot-t, 
in  1744,  to  publi*h  his  comic  epic  *  Dtf  Renomnust '  j  Ibii 
brawler)  in  the  '  Belofttigungun  och  Wif^es  vnd  ViTxtanibV 
a  periodical  edited  by  Gott^thcd  nim*eif,  Thiw  pui*m  mud 
the  first  of  Ita  kind  in  German  hteratore.  Tht  author  bad 
taken  Fope'n  *Rape  of  tlie  I-oek '  for  hi*  mmlel,  but  hii 
imitation  waft  not  a  wry  jiuLCfiMifiil  one.  Zauhariact  Uke 
all  young  men  who  had  t^ -^  ■  ;^nd  ori^nality*  toon  eman- 
cipated tuiuttiflf  from  1  t-  tyranny  of  OottK4i«d» 
and  in  1744  hejoim^d  ii  v  of  yonnsr  mrn  tjitn  as* 
Kimhled  at  Leipjiisr^  wl«*J  P"'P*'^^^''J  **  t*^*?^*^'"^''  mfiii 
hterature  by  inMiHtin^  upon  the  necessltv  <.h  :  thn 
antieot  Ctn?4*kji  and  Roniana,  the  early  Germaii  ]  ' 
cxpudaiJy  tJie  Littf«tot«f  Engiaml.    The  gm^ti 
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which  the  'Rcnommist*  had  met  with  induced  Zachariae 
successively  to  pubhsh  a  series  of  comic  epics,  among^ 
which  we  may  mention  *  Phaeton/  'Das  Schnupfluch/ 
*  Murner  in  der  Hulle,'  the  last  two  of  which  are  tne  best 
anions:  them.  In  1747  he  went  to  Guttingen,  where  he 
Ibrmed  connections  with  men  of  contjcenial  minds.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium 
(Carolinum)  of  Brunswick,  and  the  beneficial  influence  he 
exercised  there  on  the  development  of  the  talents  and  taste  of 
his  pupils  induced  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1761,  to  afipoint 
him  professor  of  poetry  at  the  Carolinum.  In  addition  to 
this  office  he  was  appointed,  in  1762,  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  printing  and  publishing  establishments  connected 
with  the  orphan  asylum  (Waisenliaus)  of  Brunsv\ick,  and 
of  the  Brunswick  *  Intelligenzblatt,'  to  which  he  himself 
contributed  a  series  of  interesting  and  useful  papers.  In 
1764  he  resigned  the  superintendence  of  those  establish- 
ments, which  had  prospered  very  much  under  his  manage- 
ment, and'coniined  liimself  to  the  duties  of  his  professorship. 
From  17C8  to  1774  he  edited  the  *  Neue  Braunschweiger 
Zeitung'  (the  New  Brunswick  Gazette),  for  which  he  him- 
self wrote  nearly  all  the  literary  articles  and  reviews.  He 
died  on  the  SOth  of  January-,  1/77. 

Zachariae  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time,  and  in 
the  comic  epic  he  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any 
more  recent  German  poet.  He  is  less  successful  in  de- 
scriptive poetiy.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  songs  in  a 
light  and  pleasing  style,  and  he  himself  set  many  of  them 
to  music.  He  made  a  German  translation  of  Miltons 
'Paradise  Lost,'  in  hexameter  vei*se  (Altona,  1760,  4to.;  a 
second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1762),  but  the 
translation  is  weak,  and  not  always  faithful  to  the  original. 
His  *Fabeln  und  Erzahlungen  in  Burkard  Waldis'  Manier' 
belong  to  his  best  poetical  productions.  His  style  is  clear, 
plain,  Hud  correct.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
studjr'  of  the  earlier  German  poets,  Zachariae  began  to 
publish  a  collection  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  best 
German  poets  from  the  time  of  Opitz  (*  Auserlesene 
Stiicke  der  besten  Deutschen  Dichter  von  Opitz  bis  auf 
IB:egenwurtige  Zeiten,'  Brunswick,  1766-71,  2  vols.  8vo.). 
This  undertaking  was  continued  after  Zachariae*s  death, 
by  Eschenburg,  who  published  a  third  volume  (1778, 
Hvo.).  The  first  complete  collection  of  Zachariae's  works 
appeared  at  Brunswick,  1763-65,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  A 
second  and  cheaper  edition,  in  which  the  translations  from 
foreign  languages  aie  omitted,  was  published  in  1772,  in 
2  vols.  Svo.,  and  was  reprinted  in  17/7.  Al^er  his  death, 
Eschenburg  published  a  supplementary  volume,  which 
also  contains  a  Life  of  Zachariae. 

(JJirdens,  Lexikon  Deutscher  Dichter  und  Pro^unten, 
v.,  p.  r)7.">-5l>8 ;  Gervinus,  Geschichie  der  Poet,  National- 
Lite  rat  It  r  di'r  Deutsc/wn,  iv.,  p.  108,  Sec.) 

ZACHARIAE,  KARL  SALoMON,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man jurist  and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Meissen,  on  the 
14th  of  Septemuer,  1769,  and  received  his  early  education 
ill  the  great  public  school  (Fiirstenschule)  of  his  native 
place.  In  17i^  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  where 
at  first  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  philo- 
logical and  philosophical  studies,  but  afterwards  he  took 
up  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  He  left  Leipzig  in  the 
spring  of  1792,  and,  being  recommended  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, he  obtained  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  young 
count  Zur  Lippe,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  univei-sity 
of  Wittenberg,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  two 
yeare  loni:;er.  When  the  count  entered  upon  his  military 
career,  Zachariae,  in  1795,  carried  into  effect  his  favourite 
plan  of  becoming  an  academical  teacher.  He  had  not 
been  privatdocent  for  more  than  two  years  before  he  was 
a])pointed  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1802  he  was 
ijiised  to  the  ordiiuuy  professorship  of  jurisprudence  in 
the  univei-sity  of  Wittenberg.  He  had  distinguished  him- 
sell'  as  an  author  long  before  this  time,  and  had  acnuircd 
considerable  reputation  as  a  philosopliical  and  political 
writer.  In  1807  he  received  an  invitation  to  a  professor- 
shij)  in  the  univei*sity  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  accepted 
because  in  his  situation  at  W^ittenberg  his  leisure  time  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  practical  administration 
of  justice,  which  formed  part  of  his  office,  and  thus  he  had 
little  time  left  for  litemry  pursuits.  At  Heidelberg,  he 
lectured  on  law  in  all  its  departments,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  public  law  of  Gennany,  canon  law, 
feudal  law,  and  comi)arative  jurisprudence.  He  always 
tieated  his  subject  in  a  pliilosopliical  suirit  His  merits  were 


rewarded  by  the  title  of  Geheimer  Kalh  of  tiie  fnud-duchy 
of  Baden,  and  by  other  distinctions.  For  a  time  he  «ii 
drawn  away  from  his  scientific  and  litenury  pursuiblqf 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  first  and  aHenKards  of  tw 
second  chamber  of  the  grand-ducliy  of  Baden.  In  the  » 
pacity  of  deputy  he  has  been  eharced  with  beiaj(  aaU- 
vocate  of  monarchy,  or  at  least  witli  the  desire  lo  thsM 
more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  government  than  it  ir^ 
to  have ;  but  as  far  as  his  writings  show,  from  which  ite 
we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  liim,  he  was  a  libenl  Wftikit 
with'  a  strong  leaning  towards  aristocratic  prindpliL 
During  his  active  career  in  the  university  of  HieiddbB^ 
he  received  two  very  honourable  invitations,  the  one  li 
Giittingen  and  the  other  to  Leinng,  both  of  which  htdt* 
clined.  He  remained  at  Heideibeng  until  his  death  on  Ah 
27th  of  March,  1843,  having  shortly  l)efore  been  laiifldli 
the  rank  of  nobility  under  the  name  of  Baron  ZaefairiH 
von  Lingenthal.  Zachariae  was  one  of  the  ablest  ■! 
most  piiilosophical  writers  on  law  and  politics  in  Geiaaqb 
and  few  continental  men  have  posseted  a  more  camft' 
hensive  knowledge  of  the  legal  and  political  institutiM 
of  the  various  states  of  modem  Europe  than  he  did. 

The  following  list  contains  his  principal  woriEi>-l 
*  Handbnch  des  Kurslichsischen  Lehnrechts,*  Leiraie.I7V 
8vo. ;  a  second  edition  was  published  by  Ch.X.  neat 
and  F.  A.  Langenn,  Leipzig,  1823,  Svo.  2,  '  Die  Einbcit  4i 
Staats  und  der  Kirche,*  Leipzig,  1797,  Svo. ;  a  sort  of  b- 
pendix  to  this  work  is  his  *  Nachtrag  iiber  die  evangeSu 
Briidergemeine,*  Leipzig,  1798,  8vo.  3,  '  Handbuih  dti 
Franzosischen  Civilrechts,*  of  which  the  third  editioaif 
peared  at  Heidelberg,  1827t  &c.,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  4,  *  Waag 
Bucher  vom  Staate,  Stuttgard,  1820-32,  5  vols.  8to.;  l 
new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  ivas  be«ii 
1839,  and  completed  in  1843,  in  7  vols.  8vo. ;  itisorffa 
the  best  work  on  political  philosophy  in  the  GennaoW 
guage.  5,  '  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  als  Ordner  des  KSoi- 
schen  Freistaates,'  Heidelberg,  1834,  in  two  parta^Svo^ii 
a  very  admirable  treatise,  the  only  fault  of  which  perlap 
is,  that  he  assigns  greater  merits  to  the  political  nfisB 
of  Sulla  than  they  deserve.  He  also  contributed  BMf 
valuable  paners  to  the  periodical  which  he  edited  ooi- 
jointly  witn  Mittermaier,  entitled  *  Kritische  Zeitschrift  ft 
Kechtswissenschaft  und  Gesetzgebung  des  AusLandei,*  nl 
to  the  *  Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher.' 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lcriiion ;  GcrsdorC  Ic^ 
zi^er  Repertnrium  for  1843,  vol.  ii.,  p.  33.) 

ZACHAHIAH.     [Zechahiah.] 

ZACHAHFAS,  a  native  of  Greece,  succeeded  G.etOET 
III.  in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.d.  741.  Liutprand,  kins  oi  ^ 
Longobards,  was  then  at  open  hostility  with  the  duchf  i 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  support  which  the  KcuiaB 
and  Pope  Gregoiy  had  given  to  Tnu»muiid,  duke  oi  Spi- 
letum,  and  Gotteschalk,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  hsiit* 
volted  against  Liutprand.  Zacharias  took  a  diffcttSl 
course  of  policy  :  he  used  his  influence  witli  the  patridii 
Stephen,  who  was  duke  of  Rome,  and  witli  tlie  ItMJaf 
men  of  that  citv,  to  induce  them  to  give  up  the  alliaseedf 
the  rebellious  dukes,  and  he  sent  messengers  to  liutpiai 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  Liutj^rand  willin^^y  granted.  Xk 
Romans  then  joined  their  militia  w  ith  tlie  troops  ot  liut- 
prand, who  invaded  the  duchy  of  Spoletum,  and  uU*.^ 
Trasmund  to  surrender  to  the* king,  who  ordered  him*** 
take  clerical  ordei*s,  and  appointed  Ansprand  in  hii  p!v:. 
Zacharias,  in  his  letters  to  King  Liutpi-aiid,  urged  hunti 
restore  several  towns  or  villages  belonging  to  the  dachy  i 
Rome,  which  the  king  had  seized  duriuij  the  formtrfci*- 
tilities,  and  as  Liutprand  delayed  the  restitution,  Zaclt£iii> 
went  to  meet  him  at  Teriii,  when  the  king  received  Ua 
with  great  honoui^,  and  not  only  restored  the  to\Mia  a 
question  to  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  (ra\e  to  the  Hucui 
see  a  patrimonium  or  estate  in  the  Sabinum.  and  oiikr 
estates  in  the  districts  of  Ancona,  Osiino,  Nunuua.  srJ 
olhar  parts.  The  peace  between  the  Longobards  and  Kow 
was  confirmed  for  twenty  yeai-s,and  Liutprand  re»tuad*B 
the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom. 

In  the  following  year,  742,  Liutprand  attacked  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna  with  a  powerful  force,  'flie  exsn^ 
unable  to  make  head  against  him,  applied  to  the  pope  &< 
his  mediation.  Zachanas  proceeded  to  Ravenna.  iu> 
whence  he  wrote  to  Liutprand,  announcing  to  him  Ili  is- 
tention  to  vi>.it  him  in  his  own  capita],  Pavia.  Tliis  v.a>a 
novelty  in  the  relations  between  tlie  popes  and  tlie  ku0 
of  the  Longobards,  and  the  miuistera  of  Liutpiaaij  ciniA* 
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'  ■■  riUnir,  in  ftu^  nnuic  L»rKinij  Chil- 
li !ij  rcpr»*!!*t'nl  to  tli** 

tii^t  Ui  liuiut ;  ihivi  it  uiLii  d4'>,mil)JL*  for  flit*  Franltinti 

i;  ami  th*vt.  Ifi:    "  .  ■'  '*. '     ■      •  "     '   *u 

I  him*  Ptpm.  : 

IrO'lD     their    L':iin    *m     nwi-'^j-^Mrv    \i*    '<  .iuawmu 

nvd  to  hfiw  aiiisNVi  red  Ihnt  it  wa*  uji'tl  tlmt  ht* 


ubiig't'd  lam  tn  berotni'  a  monk  m  iiw 
iK'XU  \inom\  rdterwaids  as  the  ahWy  of 
ft,  m  the  dioci'ao  of  St*  t>mcr.      CliitdtfriCH  bon 
^fti?i  liVeMrUe  siml  up  in  tlit?  tuonsii^tfiy  of  Fimtc* 
Xominndy.      Pi-piii    was    con^tcmk^d    km^    of 
yankjK  by  H^miftirc,  Archbbhop  of  ]\linnr,  a.i>,  7r>L 
banns  :ror  tlic*  at*ent  i*  ^Titain,  thoni^li 
It  fire  obscure)  to  Ibis  ^ii>ltml  chatiet"  ol 
uc  utily  quest  umablc  jit*t  thEii  we  knon-  ut  thin 
""   olhtT  r«»fH'tti!)  apparn  to  bavtt  been  ii  lovtr 
'►^ti'-\     P*ipin  himai'lf  felt   ittK'usy  iu  hb 
lil  rvfd  ithsoblion  fmm  Slepbfu  IL»  Ibc 

and  wai  crowned  ajffmn  by  bim  nt 

atibiriaM  died  m  the  year  752*    He  U  «wd  1o  have 

f  ^mroim  townrvk  the  clergy  And  Iht*  pt^oplc  nf 

Ii6  Tifpiilrcd  the  ll>^5ilica  cif  tht*  Latfran,  find  tutiH 

tfclinix^hr?*.     He  tnitvf^ltitod  into  (Iret^k  the  dialoifneH 

pA  Gr*^jrory  1.^  Or  ttio  Gri^at,  for  the  bi^notU  of  \m 

. ,    His  cpistohiry  corrrspotjdL'nct?  wil!\  Boiufac**» 

ni*  MtumCfc  is  found  ui  Hitrdnin'a  *  UoileoliOD  of 

utina  e  Psmvinio,  iyte  dfi  Ponitjici;  Mumtorji  An* 

It'l&VKN;  CORNKTJITS  and   HERM^VN,  bro- 

"imr  mime  i.»  jtometime^  writWn  8a (II rv en,     Cot* 

iraa  bom  ill  lloltLTdiini   in   Hi<X}:   be  oxci^lkd  in 

I  of  boni^  r\nil  si(itili*M«,  m  thi?  «tyk*  of  Teniifis  and 

er.     l!  vvbudi  wt?re  always  wkclcbcd   from 

,df^fi  und  cbarat'ttT,  but  a;*  paint Irtcrn  fht-y 
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M.  '172;) 

n\\^i  IP  Wp»ti.*ni  ArritfRMtiith  ot 

..in-  iiy  iluMialivt**,  M   ^   --    ^'-  --  ^fL 
;^cr,  <ir  Mbe   riviir  '.  Hi 

, '  ■■*■  '^- ■  !■■■  .  d 

.,| 
...    .  -  ,1b 

cd  to  b«»  tMH'  ("tr  ti^o 
•  ci'ctnin  tbftt  nmitluT 
grrflt  branrh  nnxmaUf  lu  ibf  niierbir  fnr  to  the  iin*l- 
*uoUi-eti5t  frt»ni  its  rnoiidu  nml  ihU  bffHuch  i*t'RVIcd  C\ninifci 
or  CtiHiijifo-,  iind  it  i>i  pm!),'\Mc  tloit  from  1  he  name  ofllii;! 
branch  tlmt  of  the  foimtiy  nf  c;ontj*>  in  d(*nviMt-  TIm*  r»v«4f 
Z:iO0  i»  i'k***^"  *.un^  '^1d  Ibr  i'onjjo. 

mitet  from  \U  fniix'Miimn'  Sfi  I'ar  it  v^tm  norvpyinl  by 
(*;^|itaiti  Turkry.  At  tlmt  *liHtHfup  iVom  il%  ni^Miib  Wit* 
rivcT  expand*  tci  the  width  «>r  two,  tbree»  or  cvi'o  no*ri' 
Ihun  foor  milL'-»  %r\^  flo^^N  with  k  cnrrmt  nf  two  or 
finou  rnilvis  Jin  hooi':  Tbi>  yppor  psirt  ^f  tbr^  ii\<*r 
\ i i'%  on  ji n  t*l t'  V at i? d  I *.- mie ** ,  wl nd i  i >*  j >i ttbrtbly  I n  ^c* wt  r al 
more  than  MO  feet  above  thi*  M-a4t^\c*.  Tlif  uoonliy 
»»  hdly,  with  Ov*  r)ci;i'pfion  of  »iotnt*  tvoda  of  Bnt'  ^tandy 
hofflvh,  bnl  till'  liilU  arti  of  rntKkrale  tdevalloo^  iittd  m** 
wdb  a  i^ndJe  auft-nl  fi*«on  tl>o  mat{Tiii  of  th»^  riv*'r,  Thr 
hWln  aro  clsu-f^)  4'oin|io^Hl  of  clay->bitf  tiiid  li«iH*mt\ 
mid  many  rofky  pronionfonf^  of  nmrbU^  jut  info  tbc  nver. 
A  coosidVrablr  poitioo  of  thr  conotry  i*  til  lor  coltfcvtttion 
on  the  •nmmit:*  and  on  \\w  i^vdv^  of  lh«;  \\\\U,  n^  wvfl  oa  in 
(tit?  vtilltfyH,  It  'h  al^o  mocb  more  iribnluicd  thfio  fiirlht'r 
dciwn,  jvnd  villa^i-j^  are  irtHpo^nt,  Bui  vt7:i*talk>i*  in  far 
from  bHnjf  sn  bixuriant  a^  \h  nKunl  hrtwti^n  tbf  l^api<^s^ 
and  the  luU>i  arc  frccjncnfly  harTc»n.  awi  doMitule  ollrt*i*«i, 
winch  only  occttr  in  the  ravnien  and  round  Ih^  larger 
vitta^t**. 

'JTi^  Zarrp  bei^ng  lo  descend  from  lit  in  upper  Itirniee 
about  2llt>  mih^s  fmtn  it»  mouth,  llic  b»>d  of  tti»^  riVer 
£<radontJy  narrowi*  to  a  mile,  aud  Ibt-n  it  faib  ov^t  tJic  IJpprr 
Saujtjaila  or  nvpid,  wbi^h  is  foriiuni  t>y  a  led|;e  of  ruckw 
rutinins^  at*ro5s  \\w  rner,  ovt*r  wtiicb  the  cwrre^rtt  run*  witti 
^*real  force-  Tlie  5^aot*  now  begins  to  flow  with  *freat 
mpidity  bctwt'po  hi^^b  rocky  mastst^s.  Ten  miJoi  lower 
down  i^  the  Lower  8aosr*^lIa,  whcte  the  jwqx  is  crossed  by 
a  ^cat  ledge  of  j^lnte  rocks»  which  leave  on!y  a  paa^aije 
clofce  lo  thi!  foot  of  the  ro^k%  on  the  h^Il  bank,  about  IM) 
yardi  wide*  throoejh  which  the  stream  ruti»  at  leiL^l  eight 
mile*  an  hour,  forming:  whirtpooh  in  th*^  middle,  whojio 
vortices  occupy  at  Jeait  liatf  tKe  breadth  of  lb«  ^.-baancl, 
and  muat  be  fatal  to  any  cswaoe  that  i^liould  ji^X  into  them. 
fJetow  thiii  rapid  th<*  n^er  is  flUed  with  roL-ky  iilet*  ;  the 
p-tmtlireridlh.hov  .    ;       '        '      '    ,  ffhf  ulieam, 

*o  thsit   i-anoi^s,  tulow   thi^ 

LiiVVeV   S.OV.-JiUu    I  r^>'i    iiH-  iNiiM.-,.  -,  V.  i.M^jf  iiir  fivrr,  fr.>m. 

m^-vn*  tU:ui  a  mite,  ioddenly  contnict**  fo  k^vt  than  lialfa 
luilc*  aod  in  nrmv  placeji  it  i»  baldly  2W<)  vard^  ^id*; 
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These  Narrows  are  nearly  40  miles  long,  extending  from 
Inj^a  to  Sondie  Point,  riiousrh  the  bed  ol"  the  river  is 
narrow,  it  is  generally  full  of  rocks.  Before  the  river 
leaves  the  Narrows  it  forms  a  catai-act  called  Yellala, 
where  the  river  descends  over  a  bed  of  mica  slate, 
and  falls  about  30  feet  perpendicular  in  a  sloi)e  of  :X)0 
yards.  A  little  above  Sondie  a  ledjre  of  rocks  stretches 
i'rom  the  northern  shore  about  two-thirds  the  breadth  of 
the  river  (which  is  here  about  half  a  mile  wide\  the  cur- 
rent breaking:  furiously  on  it  ;  but  near  the  southern  shore 
a  smooth  channel  is  lert,  where  the  velocity  of  the  current 
is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  boats.  The  tide  is 
perceptible  as  far  as  Sondie  Point,  where  it  rises  about  six 
inches,  and  from  this  point  the  river  bearins  to  be  naviejable. 
Between  the  Upper  San2:alla  and  Sondie  Point  the  general 
course  of  the  river  is  from  north  to  south,  and  from  Sondie 
Point  to  the  sea  nearly  due  west. 

The  country  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Zaire  from 
the  Upper  Sangalla  to  Sondie  Pt)iiit  rises  considerably 
higher  than  the  general  level  of  the  upper  terrace.  Cou- 
tie:uous  to  the  river's  bed  there  are  high  hills  consisting 
chiefly  of  mica  slate.  They  are  very  sleep,  in  many 
places  precipitous,  and  destitute  of  all  veiretation.  In  some 
spots,  where  the  current  has  been  turned  a*«ide  by  rocky 
points,  the  river  has  deposited  its  mud,  and  formed  little 
strips  of  soil  covered  with  reedy  grass.  In  these  ])]aces  a 
small  (luantity  of  Indian  C()rn  is  giown.  The  declivities 
of  the  rocky  masses  are  intersected  by  several  little  valleys, 
which  penetrate  a  few  miles  inland,  and  in  which  some 
plantations  of  mandioc  and  Indian  corn  are  nu-t  with,  and 
many  wine-palm  trees.  The  top  of  the  roeky  masses, 
which  in  general  api)ear  to  attain  an  elevation  of  b'tM)  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  presents  an  uneven  plain,  in  treneral 
destitute  of  trees,  but  bavins:  a  soil  sufficiently  deep  fur 
the  cultivation  of  the  common  articles  of  veiretable  fooil. 
On  this  i)lain  there  are  numerous  small  villaires  siu- 
rounded  l)y  mimosje,  Adansonia-,  and  palm-trees.  The 
soil  is  of  a  hard  clayey  nature,  and  is  ineapable  of  bein*,^ 
v.orked  in  the  dry  seiuson,  but  is  sufficiently  productive 
when  mellowed  by  the  heavy  rains  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
heated  atmosphere. 

Kiom  Sondie  Point  to  I.emboo  Point,  a  diMance  of 
about  15  miles,  the  river  runs  south-west.  This  ]nirl  of  the 
river  is  charaet('ri;:rd  by  a  sucee.->sion  of  whiilpools  whieh 
are  so  violent  thai  no  vessel  can  a]M^)ro:u-h  tiuMU  :  even  tin* 
eddies  occasioned  by  them  pre  iru  lureilile  a-;  l';e</,iL'ntly 
t<)  resi>t  sails,  onrs,  ;uul  towinir,  and  tuiM  a  \ny,\\  nnir.d 
iii  every  direetlou.  Al  Iaii:1;oo  Point  the  river  aL:ai  i 
V. idens  to  jd'out  a  mile,  and  nns  v.i'stward  wi'li  a  uicular 
but  swilt  current  to  Huo^a  lv.nl;(>Minia  Nland,  ai  on!  |r» 
miles  distant.  The  eor.utiy  on  ]>oilj  siile>  ol"  the  rivi'r 
between  Sondie  Print  a;'.. I  lluokji  Knibonuna  Island  (h.,  s 
not  (litter  in  its  ])!»}: iral  ei-.ir.i'jle;*  than  tlie  rockv  distric'io 
farther  north. 

At  tlie  IJooka  EndxMnma  Kland  the  valley  in  v.hieh  tlio 
river  flows  widens  eoii-iderably.  iiie  loi-ky  nia---e-;  rieed- 
iii":  >o  far  from  one  anolli'-r  a*;  to  leave  a  sj^iee  a])out  tlnei^ 
miles  in  width  between  them.  'J'hi.->  si  ae**  i^  b.a'.f  occujjied 
by  the  two  arni>into  v.liieh  tlv  liver  (h\iJe«i,  and  haif  by 
the  i>landj>  whieh  lie  between  llicm.  '''lie  bed  oi  the  ri\er 
i^  here  about  a  mile  and  a  half  ari-;,-..,  niul  it^  ennonl.  in  the 
mitl-channel  \aii' ..-  betwei-.i  a  miiva'ida  lali' :"'il  two  miles 
an  hour,  hut  in-shore  on  l;oth  ^i^h^s  it  i-^oftrn  s*ii«rnaMl,  and 
S:)metinu'.'>  a  >niall  eountev  einrenl  is  experienced.  The 
depth  in  the  mid-eha-iuel  i>  IT)  fatlioms.  The  islands  are 
(  ).ii;H-M'd  of  -ehisiu>.  ;ii!'l  a:--  !'::i,v':i:  lu  t  alo'.ir  their 
;i;.;1i.--n  side  i-^  ;i  -'I'p  of  l.r.-.-  «.r..n!i-.l  of  ':;•.  :i:  hrtility. 
'''I:;'  hills  on  l-.tli  >::t'.  of  tlie  vi;!!vy  a-*'  !;it;i.-  l-iirh  ::>id 
nu-irfd,  i)ailly  ban  ,.  .i".d  ;  '.u.'.y  e(  \»>;ed  v.i;li  1  i:s!.  .  a:-. I 
laiLCe  tree  ^  whieh  l':ov.  i-.  th.'-  i-"e\iei'sof  :':'.■  :«  vk.  ()  -.  Oiiir 
flattened  snmiv.it,  the  i;-  .i  ;■  >-i.i:.'u:,  eoni.;r.-jr  of  ;l  imu- 
])act  eiay,  iscovtied  wi'.li  :ib":'ek  .-oil  whieh  ^i'ei!!-,  capable 
of  pro.llK-i'ii;-  ;:I"i  \i]..  Is  of  i::iiiil. 

Nv-ar  l.i  In'  K.  .r.,.r.,  ov  ;i'«.Ji:i  T-.i  iniUs  from  its  nioiiHi. 
the  Zaire  enters  i 


channels  between  which  are  very  winding.  The  &t] 
of  the  channel  north  of  the  Bhoals  varies  from  1  to  5 
thorns,  but  the  southern  channel  is  from  7  to  10  fatho 
deep  close  to  the  southern  bank.  The  current  doei 
exceed  two  miles  an  hour.  The  three  arms  of  the  ri 
are  connected  by  several  narrow  and  shallow  chun 
which  divide  the  tract  between  them  into  several  ish 
from  two  to  six  miles  in  length.  These  islands 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  their  soi 
formed  by  a  stiff  clay,  which  on  the  mar^n  of  the  nn 
cut  into  perpendicular  low  cliffs.  They  are  covered  i 
high  reedy  grass  and  thinly  scattered  with  |)a1m-trees. 
in  many  places  near  the  banks  of  the  river  the  lai 
low  and  of  great  fertility. 

Near  13^  20'  E.  long,  the  whole  body  of  water  is  no 
in  one  channel,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  that  part  is  al 
two  miles  wide,  but  by  degrees  it  widens  to  three  m 
which  is  its  width  at  Fathomless  Point :  this  cape  is  i 
sidered  as  being  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  its  mo 
In  this  part  the  river  is  distinguished  by  its  lerreat  npi 
and  depth.  Tlie  current  even  at  a  sliort  distaneel 
the  banks  vaiies  between  four  and  six  miles  an  h 
Though  every  afternoon  a  sea-breeze  s^prinsrs  up,  ve 
trying  to  enter  the  river  generally  find  their  attei 
frustrated  for  several  days,  and  they  only  succeed  witl 
unconunonly  strong  sea-breeze  and  by  creepinir  clc* 
the  shore.  The  great  body  of  water  discharged 
such  a  rapid  current  has  sc.ooi)ed  out  a  channel,  cai 
but  very  deep.  Above  Shark  Point,  which  is  st 
southern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  !>eldom  n 
than  a  mile  across,  but  so  deep  that  it  was  once  confldi 
unfathomable.  Captain  Vidal  however  ascertiiined  thi 
dept h  varied  betw  een  2(K)  and  45  fathoms.  He  obsen» 
that  the  i^reat  force  of  the  cunent  isappaiently  superfii 
The  deep  channel  of  the  river  is  continued  into  Iheie 
a  irreat  distance,  being  still  45  fathoms  deep  13  mileil 
Cape  Padrfio  or  Pillar.  The  sea  on  lioth  sidfs  of 
channel  varies  from  18  to  23  fathoms  in  depth. 

The  immense  volume  of  water  discharired  by  the  i 
into  the  sea,  compared  with  the  comparatively  small qi 
tity  wiiich  pa.-ses  over  the  rocks  at  the  Yellala  catai 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  especially  as  no  i 
suilicient  to  turn  a  mill  falls  into  the  Zaire  below 
cataract:  and  thi-.  has  .'^uir<re.-,led  the  >up]H.-ition  th 
very  eiMi:  ideiable  ma-s  of  wali'r  must  find  iT>  v  :\\  tJ.ri- 
Mil  teiraiieoi'.>i)asv;;L:e^  under  the  .sliite  rock-.  di>ap|ra 
jiobabiy  v.hce  tiie  liver  c(»ntraets  its  bi-d  ;i;:d  fonn." 
Narjows.  an«l  ri>inir  asrain  below  the  catarac-  r.cir  Si' 
Point,  where  the  reurular  euuvnt  is  di-tii:!  ...il  by  d  ri 
lunnber  of  whiilpool^. 

The  water  of  the  Zaire  appears  to  }>i ■>.<».*>  st:n:e  p 

I  liaiiiii.':..     Thiitren  miles  fiom  the  cntiiince  i*  is  pe.ii 

'  fresh  and  of  a  diiiiry  red  colour.     Alter  tu-inir  kepi  a 

.  da;. s  i!    h  iuu-nls  and   for  some  time  remaiii^  in  a  hi 

]\:tivs-i  ;it  .-late.     A  silver  tea-.-i)oon  beiuir  inuiu'pHjd 

for  b.alf  an  lionr  i-  irieatly  discoloured,  aiul  reiji-.i.'-is  n 

ekanini:^  to  remove  tb.e  ^tain.     Alter  bt-ini:  pre?tT\tJ 

bottle  Un-  four  months,  it  lo^t  it^  ciiluur  ar.d  l.feami' 

,  iictly  clear  and  devoid  of  any  jrediniu'it. 

ll  v.a:i  formerly  as-Luti-d  that  i!ie  tide  did  n«i  make 
'  ini])res>ion  on  thi'  eniiep.t  uf  t!  e  /uiu.  but  it  !:?.>  Ifjtn 
I  eerljiincd  that  it  can- e>  th^-  rilb:\  ci'  ihc  >r:iMt:i  vi-n 
I  •■eiitibly  as  biL-h  i;]»  a-  tlie  lf.\\\<;  c,  n-:r.i;i;  t  :i:»  nt  U 
!  Xarrous  :it  Somlie  l\>in1,  v.hiMe  iln  !]>;,  ,ii  -Jie  « 
:  aniiiuntsto  from  12  to  IC  irclu.s.  Hut  iluuiLrb.  i:  cau**) 
v»aier  to  be  dannned  rp  ari.l  a  <-oii:)*eL-  ;;:;u  nt  o:;  on 
brlh  Mdes  yet,>trietly  ^peakinir,  the  ennent  i-;  the  mi> 
,  Ol  the  ii\er  is  iu'\i'r  o.ereome  b\  thi-  tidf. 
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and  v.hieh   does  not    niateiiail}"   eha;;'_'e    i;i  \Niv".;'i   lu    it-: 
end)OJ'ehuie.     (>ne-thi;d  of  thi**  di-lanee,  ur  \k    ^  ib.ii.i 'ji.- 
miles,  ih«*  ii\er  (lows  bei  »vee:i  well-driim  d   bank-:    but    ,;  ' 
is  di\ide.i   in:  .  tb.iei'  arm-,  of  which  the  mirthern  is  ea"\.: 
.Maxwil!  .  ill-,  ir.  lih'  niiddh'  one  Mamballa  Kivi-r.  ar.d  lb..- 
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leaflets  arc  confluent,  and  the  pollen  is  not  disposed  in 
two-Iobcd  masses. 

The  genus  Zamia  has  many  representatives  in  a  Ibssil 
state.  Of  the  sixteen  species  that  have  been  discovered, 
twelve  resemble  so  nearly  the  recent  species  that  they  have 
received  the  same  designation.  The  reihaining  four  differ  in 
the  exsertion  and  venation  of  their  leaves,  and  hence  they 
are  placed  under  the  fossil  genus  Zamitos,  The  principal 
Ibrms  of  these  genera  have  been  found  in  the  lias  and 
oolitic  formations.  Two  fossil  stems  nearly  resembling 
those  of  Zamia  were  found  by  Dr.  Buck  land  in  Portland 
stone.  These  are  made  by  Brongniart  to  constitute  the 
genus  MantHlia,  a  name  given  in  honour  of  Dr.  Gideon 
Manti»ll.  He  has  also  included  in  the  same  genus  a  stem 
found  in  shelly  limestone  near  Luneville. 

In  eultivation  the  Zamias  require  the  treatment  of  all 
exotics.  Tiiey  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  brought  from 
Iheir  indigenous  countries,  which  maybe  sown  in  pots  of 
rich  light  earth  or  mould,  which  should  be  plunged  in  the 
bark  beds  of  hothouses  or  stoves. 

(Burnett,  Outlines  nf  Botany ;  Lindley,  Natural  Stjstejn ; 
Sir  J.  K.  Smith,  in  Rees's  Cf/clop^diu.) 

ZA'MOHA,  the  name  of  a  town  of  Spain,  and,  both 
under  the  old  division  into  kingdoms  and  the  division 
into  electoral  districts  decreed  by  the  Cortes  of  1822,  the 
name  of  the  province  of  which  Zamora  is  the  capital.  The 
town  of  Zamora  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  theDuero, 
1 10  miles  north-west  of  Madrid  and  43  miles  west-south- 
west of  Valladolid.  The  old  town  is  suiTOunded  by  walls, 
in  which  there  are  eight  gates.  The  suburbs  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  to  notice.  The  street-**  of  Zamora  are 
narrow,  the  houses  lotty,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
town  sombre.  The  churches  and  the  town-house  are  the 
finest  buildings.  The  promenades  are  agreeable,  and  there 
IS  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Duero.  Zamom  contains  a 
cathedral  and  "22  parish  churches.  Before  the  suppression 
of  the  monastic  oixlers  there  were  IG  convents,  10  of 
which  were  for  females.  Zamora  is  the  residence  of  .a 
bishop,  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago.  There 
is  little  trade  or  industry  of  any  kind ;  but  there  are  a  few 
Jiatters,  tanners,  dyers,  manufacturers  of  woollen-stuffs,  and 
distillers.  The  ruins  of  the  house  of  the  Cid  are  shown  at 
Zamora  :  the  historian  Florian  de  Ocampo  was  born  there  ; 
and  the  Cortes  have  twice  assembled  in  the  town,  in  121)7 
and  i:i02.     Pop^^^^io"*  i"  1^^^^»  10,(X)0. 

Tiie  province  of  Zamora  (under  the  anticnt  divisions 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  bordered  on  Portugal,  and 
extended  eastward  on  both  sides  of  the  Duero  from  the 
anofle  whicli  it  makes  on  the  iVonlier  where  it  turns 
southward  to  meet  the  Tormez.  It  was  in  length  (from 
ea-^t  to  west)  about  110  miles,  and  about  27  (from 
noi-th  to  soutii ;  in  breadth.  The  modern  province  or  elec- 
toral dictrict  of  Zamora  is  composed  of  the  antient  pro- 
vince of  that  name,  the  western  part  of  the  district  of 
Toro,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  duehy  of  Benavente. 
It  is  about  8G  miles  in  length  (from  north-west  to  south- 
e.'ist),  and  about  43  in  breadth  (from  north-east  to  south- 
west). Tiie  Duero  enters  the  province  near  the  middle  of 
the  south-east  boixler,  and,  flowing  from  a  little  south  of 
east  to  a  little  north  of  west,  nearly  bisects  tiie  province. 
On  reaching  the  north-western  border  it  makes  an  abrupt 
turn  to  the  south,  and  flows  in  that  direction  till  it  meets 
the  Tormez  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  province.  The 
Tormez  I'orms.  for  a  little  way.  the  boundary  between  the 
jnovinces  of  Zamora  and  Salamanca.  In  its  course  from 
east  to  west  tlie  Duero  receives  first  the  Sequillo  and  then 
the  Esla,  both  from  the  north.  Below  Benavente  the  hlsla 
receives  from  the  west  the  Tera,  a  mountain-torrent, 
which  issues  from  a  lake  near  the  borders  of  the  i)rovince 
of  Orense,  and  has  tlie  whole  of  its  course  in  the  province 
of  Zamora.  The  bed  of  the  Duero  within  the  province, 
and  the  bed  of  the  Tormez  along  its  frontier,  are  too  deep 
and  precipitous  to  admit  of  tiicir  being  used  for  irrigaticm. 
The  north-west  portion  of  the  province  is  mountainous ;  the 
rest  is  a  high  plain  intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  river- 
channels.  The  plain  is  in  general  fertile  ;  the  mountains 
are  well  wooded.  The  climate  is  agreeable  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  severe.  There  are  some 
mineral-springs  in  the  north  of  the  province;  turquoises 
are  found  in  the  \icinitv  of  the  town  of  Zamora,  potteiV- 
earth  in  the  district  of  Toro,  and  saltpetre  is  collected 
from  the  soil  in  some  places.  Agriculture  and  every  kind 
0/  iaduMtry  Areai  a  Jow  ebb.    A  good  deal  of  charcoal  is 


prepared,  and  some  wine  of  a  low  quality  exported.  But 
the  roads  are  in  so  wretched  a  condition  as  effectively  Is 
prevent  any  extensive  exportation  of  the  surplus  agricnl- 
tural  produce,  llie  population  of  tlie  province,  accordias 
to  the  most  recent  estimate  (1838),  was  159,425. 

Toro,  the  capital  of  the  antient  district  of  that  name,ii 
included  in  the  modem  province  of  Zamora.  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero,  al>out  13  miles  east  of  the 
town  of  Zamora  and  24  north-nortli-eaiit  of  Salamanca.  It 
has  a  wall  and  six  gates.  The  streets  aic  wide,  but  the 
houses  mean.  Tliere  is  a  collegiate  and  18  pari&h  churches 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  mona;stic  orders  there  were 
13  convents, — 7  for  females.  There  is  a  curious  mntieni 
bridge  of  22  arches  across  the  Duero,  and  a  iiiie  esplaoHie 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  Tlic  manufactures  of  Ten 
are  unimportant,  and  nearly  the  same  as  at  Zamoia.  The 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Berwick,  and  the  Alcazar,  an  oU 
.stone  palace  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Infant  Dld 
Garcia,  are  shown  here.  John  II.  of  Castile,  the  poet 
IJlloa  y  Pereira,  and  Paul  Morillo,  who  distinguislied  him- 
self as  a  loyalist  general  in  the  South  American  varU 
independence,  were  born  in  Toro.  The  co<le  known  by 
the  title  of  tlie  J>aws  of  Toro  was  promulgated  here  ia 
1505.     Population,  in  1833,  5190. 

Benavente,  the  chief  town  of  the  antient  duchy  of  lh« 
same  name,  great  ])art  of  which,  aloni;  with  its  capi'.il 
is  now  included  within  the  electoral  district  of  Z.ui:tia 
is  situated  between  the  Esla  and  Orbigo,  :U  miles  north  i^ 
Zamora  and  42  north-west  of  Valladolid.  It  cunlub 
1)  parish  churches.  Tlie  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Kena^ente 
is  an  antient  and  extensive  structure.  Population,  in  lh33L 
3000._ 

(Mifiano,  Diccionario  Geogra/icfh-estadntico  de  hspaimi: 
Map  of  SjHtin,  showing  the  modern  provincial  diviaioib, 
published,  under  the  auspices  of  government,  at  Madndu 
iS3H  :  Dictionnaire  GC^jgraphique  Universel,) 

ZAMORA.     [Mexican  States.] 

ZAMOYSKI.  or  ZAMOSC.  The  Polish  house  of  \\m 
name  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  thii 
nation.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Saryusz,  and  h^ 
given  three  eminently  distinguished  men  to  Poland. 

John-Sarius-Zamovski,  grand-chancellor  of  Poland,  tji 
born  at  Skokow,  of  which  his  father  was  castellan,  in  tlic 
palatinate  of  Culm,  on  the  Lst  of  April,  l.Vll.  .lohn  waanrJ 
to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies,  at  the  ai^e  (sf  twcKe  >«  i-s. 
and  on  his  iirst  arrival  was  received  into  the  svi\iee  oi  *'w 
dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  Finding  howeviT  thul  i:« 
duties  of  this  appointment  interfered  with  his  stt.jrs. 
Zamoyski  quitted  the  coui1,  and  went,  to  u^.'  lii>  i  *n 
expression,  to  hide  himself  in  the  y^/y.«  Liiiin.  lb 
favourite  pursuits  in  the  univei-^ity  of  Paris  wuic  r.i:t'.r,r- 
rnatics,  i)hilosophy,  and  juri>prude'nee.  At  the  reij;..vv  .: 
his  fatlier  he  subsequently  repaired  to  tlu*  r.niveixT^  J 
Stras^sburg  to  perfect  himself  in  the  study  of  Cireek,  ai.Jto 
Padua  to  complete  his  legal  studies. 

At  Padua  the  study  of  the  canon  law  leil  him  to  j-^t 
considerable  attention  to  the  writinirs  of  the  F:ithe.>.  i:i 
this  pursuit  is  believed  to  have  confirmed  his  dt-^o-i-.  . 
to  the  Romish  church,  to  which  his  father's  !illLi:ii-;v.c  \^ 
been  shaken.  AVliile  at  Padua  he  publisht'd  ai^vcral  w^i.s 
which  were  favourably  received  at  the  time,  ar.d  haw 
maintained  their  reputation.  In  15G2  he  published  ::.< 
funeial  oiation  whien  he  delivered  on  the  cekbratid  Fii- 
lopi)io.  In  15G3  he  i)ublished  an  e.-^ay  on  the  eonstit ,tix»a 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  *  De  Senatu  Uomano  LiLii  11.,  ?»> 
learned  and  critical,  that  De  Thou  attributed  i:  to  Z*- 
moyski's  teacher  Sigonius,  and  Graevius  has  iiist-rTcJ  i! 
in  his  T/icsauruit  Antiquitatum  R'itnawjrum.  Il;k\.n2 
been  elected  rector  of  the  university  in  l.">(>4,  Z;tm».H*«J 
caused  a  collection  of  its  privileges  to  be  ni.ade,  and  }'«•- 
lished  a  digest  of  them  under  the  title  *  De  C'oiu>ti!utii}r.!- 
bus  et  Immunitatibus  almae  Lhiiversitati*  Paduae.*  In  tk 
same  year  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  <Ui:ie>  of  tie 
magisterial  office,  entitled  *  De  Perfect o  Senatoitf  »>b- 
tagnia.' 

The  reputation  which  he  carried  back  with  him  into  hi* 
native  country-  obtained  for  him  speedy  prefeimeiit.  Si^ 
mund  Augustus,  then  king,  after  aduiittim;  the  }oua| 
scholar  to  several  private  interviews,  placed  him  under  tin 
direction  of  the  chancellor,  in  order  that  he  miiiht  be  in- 
structed in  tlie  practical  details  of  public  business.  Aboit 
loGD  he  was  employed  to  arrau|^e  llie  document!  in  tfat 
public  archives,  Wnich  had  iaMtxk  uitogr«al  cimfuHMi  ate 
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\m\K\   and  lbt>  tM|iu*?*triau   onler  now  t timed  thHr 

^to'Sti'pUfTi  Halbori  aa  tbt  only  candidate   likely  to 

Janc*?    fbr    irtrtuenti-e   id'  tht^   llaits^f   af  AiiMtriih 

crown  V  ?    fo    lliithori  on  tbti  c'ondiUan  of 

rng   \  :  ol   yii^i^ijimid  Aui^viBtu*,  Ibt*  im- 

that  pnni  "s^  [^1  *]ii'  jn  I  'it  tiavinjGj  bvt'u  ])k>* 

if  oblftiiRd.    Tbt'  Du-l  .1  d  on  Ut^  J  lOi  <it' 

|rvt54G!  f?-<i'  -i  \vtu«  p..  .v,,i, ;,....  liiri^Tt  iind  ivbil*?  ibt* 

Ue^i"  ;    ct>urht'  lo  iitUtpJ;  br  adviincitd  b^' 

IttBVijb  1  .  and  v% ASCI ov-iT^cd  iheie,  lit!  tesiU- 

gmtiliid*?  iQ  Z.im^f)i.ki  by  tiomuiiUitij^  him  ^^iftnd- 

fllor,  ft  cboici'  m  iv^v^a^Me  tu  tbt^  i^qucj^tiimi  cirdtr, 

ihtif  ftM^c  in  h  body  itnd  npprojtehed  tlie  thrijuii  tu 

LTfat*?*"  \ydi't  of  thw  Ic^n  ytrara*  iwign  of  Iklboii, 

hia  fhtcf  find    rnntiilutiturl  councitlur.     By 

■'!jori'sfii>t  ctirL"*  .  ■  '         K  bis 

V  and  ie*iiiuti'  1  1. 1  lid 

fiitrhud  lo  Rnnik*  to  pcRHiadp  the 

■    -.     who      bad      --.^.l^^l:"      r,.|M.r».       i]u'Vr     ti, 

indicaiii)! 

Wiw  i>ppti««d.     tijilhcm   marched 
It  foiTud  tu  eitpilubti' :  Zamoy^ki 

'  mi  thv  %hlc  qf  Miisyovir  broktr  hi 

IvQiuu.    ilAilwa  convened  ihx  }}ka\  fund  c^liarttsd 


"i'l!     ;    ..-   .      -.-,..^..:..  ,..--. .-  ,.,  -.._ 

Ci^nci'  jilitjLirtt  fL'i^aL 

From  tbi>  tiiiu*  however  tOI  tUv  dt  ttti  l^I  UutJi-ii    7,^- 
fHoy-tki  took  tompamtivc'ly  bllK'  . 

s> tTrt i ni,     I le  II? ( ired  to  h i •«  1 1 tit i v f»  ]  i 

i^cdf  ill  iHikuuzinj;;  I  i 

!    print  in;;- piTaKt*'^, 

f^um;d  itifoutfb  U. 
cxocnitian  of  Sauni*  -  ^.> 

AllL-r  I  he  de;ith  of   i  lUrr, 

l">8Ui  it   h-'- ^tititiilv-  III. I,  M, 

wtm  po  tiold   11  pun  tl;  i 

niiitcmJl;,   ..-..;.-.  .4 ',d.    Tiu>  paiti:-.., , 

tei'td*  It  i»tnn;,  hi  mvh  tairvti  at  the  Wet  n 

body  to  rtmave  bitu  tVorii  tbt?  furuniuhd  ul 

the  advit-e  uf  \m  fnt'tids  hi'  flrd  aiceivtly  ir   ti^ 

but  only  to  f'oilcL't  troop,  find  hy  encatupwili  i 

JuiR*  {Ibv  dity  appoudctJ  for  the  dcction>»  i\i  tht  btiid  u^ 

HWMIil  boiN-i*men,  Oil  tbu  rji^bl  Lunk  of  lb**  Viatidii,  *(itvi«tv 

ojij  '  '     TLw,     Tbt:  ZborowsKi  mttMfrcj  io 

tbi.^  Mnk  J  but  Ziimoyjiki  pii2Viiik*d*  ivn.! 

clidiiir,  ;t  i^jMiujud  HI,,  \v!iH  cltOK(/i».    1 '     '''  VII 

tcnttid  n^ninj^t  ttic  i*Jei*tioii*  a»jd  %vnX  d  itm4] 

dhhite,  Ibe  Aruhduke  Ma\J«jiU»n,  biohx.*  ^.  ...v   ^Mi;|H^iar 

Hudolpb,  invitin;^  him  to  aA^t^rt  hiii  ^Imuia  by  iuiv^  of 

*I1it*  King  of  Bwvden  bfritultd  to  liJutai-d  hi*  wjn  in  *©] 
iinarcbiral  a  kin^'doar  fli*  lAdtind  ;   but  tbv  princi*  biirtHi-^JlJ^ 
lit  ihi^  invitJilion  of  Zanioytiki*  jiiU^eptiHl  xhe.  ofit-ird  crowu, 
Un  landing  at   Daiuti?  he  Wim  rnvt  by  m^^Hi-n^jvi-s  v%tia 
bmii^bt  n<*wa  of  the  doJuat  of  Mflvindlian  in  thtMieiifli- j 
boo  I  hood  ol  krukau  by  Zanioy^ki*  and  ttr;^4^oi  >iidiciti»iiuLii  ! 
from  X\m   ^Tand*cbancellor  lu  bn^rcn  lii.>  maitdi*     Sift'i4^4 
mund  imttncd  Krakau  on  the  21Jthof  Deceiubtr,  158i;,ttti<|J 
WiL*  prt'«4init*^d  by  Zamoyski  to  hu  vivtoiiou*  nmr,'       ^i    if  ' 
li'mz*     AfUu"  thix  C(.n*'nn>ri'y  Xamoy^ki  njardied   : 
onMitxitnilian,  ^vho  iijtil  i-'i'*''"'^  d  bito  SrU'i^U't,     'i,...  ...^ 

dukf  v.sti  uljJii^'td   to    '  Jind   ll«v   Divt   o(    1087^ 

di^cfi:i;d  tiiat  lu^  i^bouUi  ''iL^tl  a*  a  hoatafr*-*  ludJl  liiii 

biotli*-*r  I  bo  einpcmr  bwn^m»'  MM*uiily  tor  lii^  r 
tb(*  Foliiilt  i  hi  one-    Tbt*  pope  inltricrfjd  in  th'  li 

th*i  ticsjotialiauii  v>eit*   pmtnidiHb      At   i;  iliiiiij 

coiiseiilt^d  lo  rclinouiHli  bi>.  ftrvtco^iom,  w:l  M|ty,4 

and  conducted  (o  tW  Aujlikn  iii^nVlcrp  \ThJch  iij  uj  Ai^uuff 
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crossed  than  he  announced  his  resoUition  not  1o  keep  the 
])r{>niises  he  had  made  while  a  prisoner.  This  breach  ol' 
I'aitli  elicited  a  pani])hlet  IrDUi  Zanioyski,  published  in 
151)0,  with  the  title  *  l^u-ificatioins  inter  Domuni  Aii^tria- 
eani  ac  llegem  Poloniae  et  Ordines  Ueg'ii  Tractatae,  Seripta 
aliquot/ 

The  next  seven  years  of  Zamoy>ki"s  lilij  were  consumed 
in  a  double  strucjijle  between  l'oreiu:n  iocs  asi:ainst  whom 
he  had  to  make  head,  and  donustic  factious  Irom'wliom 
lie  had  to  wrings  a  reluctant  support.  The  king  was  not 
liis  iViend,  ibr  Znnioyski  thwarted  his  wishe.^  on  many  oc- 
casions, but  could  not  dispense  with  him.  Amid  ail  these 
difficulties  the  p:; and-chancellor  baffled  the  Ottoman  army 
in  15(H-2  ;  barred  the  retreat  thiou^h  Poland  to  the  Tar- 
tare,  who  had  made  a  iiredatory  incursion  into  IliiU2:ary,  in 
1593;  defeated  the  Turks  in  Wallachia  in  1595,  and 
a^ain  in  159G;  and  the  Swedes  in  I5l>7.  After  the  last 
campai4::n,  conscious  that  his  i)ln>ifal  powers  were  i;i vine: 
way,  he  resigned  the  command"  nf  the  aimy  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, John  Charles  (.'hodkiewic/.  From  this  time  till 
1605  Zamoyski  remained  in  retirement,  occupi(*d  with  his 
colonies  and  literary  pursuits.  The  fruits  of  the  latter  were 
given  to  the  world  under  the  title  '  DialecticaChrysippea.' 

He  emerged  from  his  retreat  in  l(i05  to  attend  the  l)iet, 
and  there  is  a  wild  grandeur  about  this  the  closing  scene 
of  his  public  life.  The  first  wife  of  Sigismund  111.,  an 
Austrian  ])rincess,  was  dead,  and  he  was  bent  upon  marry- 
ing her  sister.  Zamoyski,  who  had  oi)posed  the  iirst  mar- 
riage, was  still  more  hostile  to  this:  he  wfis  lirmly  con- 
vinced that  the  interests  of  Poland  rer^uired  an  intermar- 
riage whh  the  royal  family  of  Russia.  'Ihe  debate  became 
violent.  The  grand-chancellor,  laden  with  years  and  infir- 
mities, had  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  it,  but  the  con- 
tagious excitement  of  the  scene  rendered  him  incapable  of 
adnering  to  his  resolution,  lie  caused  his  seat  to  be  plained 
near  the  throne,  and  arter  apologising  for  this  liberty  on 
account  of  his  debility,  presumed  to  address  the  kin*;  in  a 
strain  that  has  rarely  been  heard  by  ])iinces.  He  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  the  king  should  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  Swedish  war  with  a  view  to  terminate  it ; 
he  reminded  him  that  he  had  oilen  before  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  state  to  his  own  private  ends;  he  piolested 
ai^ainst  the  marriaire  with  an  Austrian  princess  as  likely  to 
he  fatal  to  Polaiid.  iS\n-  did  he  ^to])  litre:  he  accused  the 
king  of  inlendiiiii:  to  secure  the  Ciowii  I'ov  his  son  in  viola- 
tion t)f  the  coii^tilution,  and  of  eoiie>poiidi;ii;  clundestinely 
with  forei^:n  po\vi»is  :  an<l  he  ler.iinded  luni  in  a  tone  of  in- 
creasing: esperity  thai  the  PoIcm  luul  eic  then  de])osed  and 
banished  ]:inir.-  with  whom  tln-x  were  oiieiideil.  Sigi^nuuul, 
initatcd  by  such  lan:rua'^^e.  replied  willi  efjual  vit^lence,  ami 
at  the  conch'..-ien  of  hi>  s])eeeh  laid  his  hand  on  his  swoid. 
At  this  the  senale  and  ileputies(initted  iheir  sealsinabody 
wilh  threatening  nnirinurs  :  but  the  voice  of  the  old  chan- 
cellor was  heard  above  all  the  din — *  Wilhdraw  yoiu-  hand 
from  your  sword,  prince :  do  n<U  oblifife  histoiy  to  record 
that  we  were  Brutuses  and  you  a  (..'jesa./ 

At.  the  close  of  the  Diet  Zamoyski  retired  acraui  to  his 
estates.  On  the  3rd  of  .Inly,  ioo.">,  hi.^  attendanis,  who  h.ad 
fancied  him  sunk  in  meditalion,  found  on  apiMoaching  his 
chair  that  he  was  dead. 

Zamoy:ki  was  an  elcixant  scholar,  an  accompHsiied 
di])lonialis1.  and  a  successful  irciu'ral.  That  he  should 
have  been  able  to  keep  himself  at  the  head  of  atl'airs 
durinir  a  ])eiiod  of  lu^july  thirty  years,  in  so  turbulent  a 
state  as  Poland,  is  of  it- elf  a  giiaiantee  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  his  character.  His  writi::c:s.  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  are  calculated  to  pleitse  by  their  elej^ance,  and  hv 
the  knoNvledire  of  human  nature  'that  they  display.  Hi's 
stern  stoicism  w^as  the  neees<aiy  consequence  of  a'  hiirhly 
cultivated  mind  forced  to  conibat  duiinirthe  V)etter  paft 
of  his  life  with  the  factions  of  a  fierce  olisrarchical  state. 
The  part  of  his  career  upon  which  the  mind  feels  uiost 
pleasure  in  dwelling,  consists  of  the  ()ccasionid  retiienieMts 
from  public  business,  during  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
colonisiuu:  his  estates  and  piomoting  literaiy  iuslitulious. 
About  ].')S5  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Nowy  Zamosc,  dis- 
tant about  two  miles  from  Stary  Zamosc  (ohl  Zann^sc  . 
He  encouratred  manufactures  there,  and  lortified  it  so 
stronirly.  that  it  came  to  be  re^raided  as  one  of  the  chief 
delences  ai:ai:i-t  the  Tartars.  He  e^tabli^]led  a  printin-^- 
jiress,  which  becanu- eelrhiated  ftir  the  beauty  of  its  im- 
pi'os>wns.  On  the  15th  of  May  he  opened  the  imivei-sity 
oJ'Zaiuosc,  to  which  he  attracted  the  most  eminent  scholai-s 


of  the  nation,  \vith  a  Rolemn  inaugural  oration.  He 
granted  lands  in  pcqietuity  to  some  of  his  vassals,  and  n- 
couraged  the  adoption  of  improved  mefhod^  ot'a^icullurt. 

Interesting  particulars  respecting  these  labours  of  Za* 
moyski  are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  two  journm 
made  by  Father  Vanozzi  to  Poland  to  visit  Zamojib, 
published  by  J.  W.  Niemcewicz  at  Warsaw,  in  ltt22.froB 
a  i\IS.  in  the  Albani  Library  at  Rome. 

John  Zamoyski  II.,  born  in  1G26,  was  the  gramljon  of 
the  preccdincr.  He  was  created,  soon  alter  he  obtained  Im 
majority,  castellan  of  Kalisch,  and  was  present  in  thit 
capacity,  in  KUl),  at  t)ie  coronation  of  John  Casimir.  Hi 
accompanied  that  king  in  liis  campai^  ai^nst  the  Coa- 
sacks,  m  1051,  and  earned  by  his  bravery  the  appointmcal 
of  palatine  of  Sandoniir.  He  distinguished  himseh'  equally 
in  the  disastrous  War  of  Succession,  when  PoPand  wasdc^ 
vastat(;d  by  Swedish  armies :  he  stood  a  Ionic  »ie?e  in  hii 
hereditary  fortress  Zamosc;  and  it  was  to  his  viinlant  keep- 
ing, as  commandant  of  Warsaw,  that  Marshal  Wittemben; 
Piesident  von  Ersk,  and  other  important  pritioners  wtn 
intrusted.  In  1050  he  commanded  the  army  raised  \» 
oi)])ose  the  encroachments  of  the  Czar  in  the  Ukraine.  Ii 
10U;J  he  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  remained  faithful  to 
John  Casimir,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  allaying  Ibe 
di>content  of  the  insurgents  under  Chwiedcn^ki.  Job 
Zamoyski  died  suddenly  at  Warsaw,  on  the  2nd  ofApnL 
1005,  while  attending  the  Diet  at  Warsiiw.  He  left  co 
family  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  ia  Gnan 
d'Anjuin,  and  called  in  Poland  *  La  belle  Praniyaise,'  ifbo 
alterwards  married  the  great  Sobieski.  ZaniO}»ki  d}mc 
without  heii-s  of  his  body,  his  estates  pai>acd  to  hi«'t«« 

sistr'lS. 

Anj>kkw  Zamoyski,  a  younger  son  of  a  descendant  of 
these  two  sistei-s,  who  had  inherited  the  fief  of  Zamo*c,wM 
born  at  Biezun  in  1710.  He  received  his  education  intiw  i 
coHcL^e  of  the  Jesuits  at  Thorn,  where  he  remained  tiil  : 
1732.  In  1735  his  father  died,  and  Andrew  left  Polaadto 
visit  foreign  universities.  He  passed  two  yeara  in  the  ooi- 
versity  of  Liegnitz  in  Silesia;  in  173U  he  visited  Puis 
where  his  favourite  studies  were  mathematics  and  jurii- 
l>rudence :  and  he  returned  home  in  1710.  Finding  hii 
brotliers  engaged  in  litiijation  about  the  division  of  th«ff 
inherilance,  he  reconciled  them  by  ffivincT  up  hi*  ^hiirt. 
51  nd  entered  the  service  of  Sjixony.  In  17-45  he  obtii:!^ 
the  command  of  ]*iince  Albert *.s'  regiment.  In  17^  1« 
({uilted  the  army  and  returned  to  Poland  with  ihe  nakd 
liKijor-ircneial.  Ho  was  apj)ointed  marshal  of  th-^  pii- 
tinate  of  Smolensko.  an  office  which  put  it  in  his  ]<-:-..  .MJ 
rel'orm  man\  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  j'.uliciai  aJ- 
luiiiisliation  of  the  ])ro\i:Ke.  In  17W)  he  cui:\nciiM\ki  i'l 
his  serfs;  a  few  nobl.ineii  imitated  his  example.'  '-i*  '!.? 
Ufreater  nuinber  decliiiuied  iii-rcely  ai^ainst  the  iui.'-s.i*.--- 

At  th'»ii;>l  Diet  held  after  the  death  of  A^iru^i;:-  lil. 
'17(i3)  Z.'iMioyki  contiihuted  much  to  the  pas-irt;  u:  a  sw 
for  the  ufonn  of  administiative  abuses.  lu  17t>*  'frf 
nrv;  king,  Slani.-^laus  Auirustus,  made  him  koeptr  -Mbr 
neat  seal.  The  infbience  whicli  this  appciintnient  fMab'«J 
him  lo  exercise  over  every  branch  of  adniini>tra1i«»r.  hi- 
eiM]»lov(.-d  in  u-ivinir  a  better  orEranization  to  the  aii:;v  u'i 
ll:e  eiliienliomil  institutions  ol  the  kinirdtMii.  Whu;  ^f* 
l'arli>:nis  of  KusMa.  in  the  Diet  of  17ti7.  prociJicd  tlu  l-u->:- 
ment  of  (Jaetan  St)ltyk  a-^d  Zaluski,  l)islhtps  of  K'ra'^;ni  srl 
Kiew,  nlouc:  with  >ome  other  noble-i,  to  Siberia.  Z*.::itv-iii 
re.-iirned  the  >eals  i:i  disirust.  declaiinsr  he  wouid  rviT 
ri-CvMve  them  hpck  till  tho'^e  illustrious  victims  were  reViKsJ 
to  their  native  country. 

In  his  retiieuunt  he  employed  himsell"  in  promo'itt 
education,  and  completinir  the  code  lu*  had  ui-diitaVrt 
todiire>t  at  the  re(|ue>t  of  tlie  Diet  of  1770.  He  ccRiplt-'eJ 
the  work  in  less  than  two  years.  The  matter  is  {u.-n^vi 
under  three  heads  :  the  first' treats  of  peisons  :  the  s«^coni 
of  thinirs:  and  the  thinl,  of  courts  of  law  and  ac*ior.!».  It 
was  ]>rintetl  at  Warsaw,  in  P(»lish,  in  1778:  a  Giimaa 
tinn>!ation  l.yCfOdfrey  Nikisz  appeared  at  l>ies<!en  m  ITXt 
The  code,  when  ininted,  was  sent  to  all  the  j»alati:j:4!es  m 
order  that  it  niiirht  be  di>cuss<'d  in  their  ino>inciaI  ;>-eai- 
blies  bet'ore  it  was  submitted  to  the  Diet.  Tlie  pii.\:*i«i 
for  a  general  measure  of  emancipation  excitrvl  an  .iJiawt 
universal  hostilily  airainst  it.  The  de])ntii'N  wrjo  vrhoiit 
exception  instructed  to  ojipose  it  in  the  WilI  of  li***- 
AVheu  the  marshal,  as  pieMdent  of  that  a:»t*inMv.  naacd 
the  readinsr  of  the  new  laws,  he  was  met  hv  a  l«ui«l  of 
opposition  from  all  paita  of  the  hall.     It  was  ifecid<d  tint 
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u    at    the  Chnxfian 

Li  Vi.*rbt>ruiii  ex  vjviiiii 

rtbm   EpiUiUiif.     Hh  Im'flH'rdian  GriRo«to?no  Zanchi 

ihrti    n.   *vtsrk   i-»ti  l!n*  aiitii^ril  lititnsy  oC  lus  ctnintrv  : 

.  '*  Vv nu tiia n '  * n  it n  i J j  L'  1 1 1 1 *, '  i  n  t b re e  boc*KH, 


Ihng  the  fimt  diirtiitit**  uf  Im  oidtr,  die  J  Hi 

Ikim  Za?<€hl  a  cm\?.in  c»f  th«  precetUn^,  wit*l>t>ni 

[u!  A!^.  r:fi  ia  tW  pr«vm«!<5  ul  ^♦'fpirna  ;  ho  likt** 

fc.1  crrtler  ot    tH*.*    lli^sulnr   t-'iinon*   of  ih* 

h  hr  Ihrfi  tWr   matiy  yt^ura,  aiu!   Vitii  n 

niJeiil  «ji  LV'U       '  -Tift   *>r  RH'^c^ia-  n  hv(A\im 

»  -'  est   lilt'   i.:aint'   urtler*  i^ml-Tmcnl    tlje 
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.enjrth  apart.  The  islands  themselves  seldom  rise  above 
twirlvi'  tV'L't,  and  Efonerally  ovcrhana:  tlie  rocky  flats  on 
which  they  stand.  The  summit  of  the  heights  is  level,  and 
from  the  constant  decomposiliimof  the  coral  it  presents  a 
Kulace  of  sharp  points,  over  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass. 
The  country  opposite  this  labyrinth  of  islands  is  a  succes- 
sion of  hills  covered  with  verdure  and  of  well-wooded 
lowlands.  These  parts  contain  many  antiquities,  consist- 
ing of  mouldering  tombs,  tottering  obelisks,  and  other 
mins,  which  were  doubtless  erected  before  the  Portu<]^uese 
got  possession  of  this  country.  Thoujjjh  the  .soil  of  this 
tract  is  apparently  fertile  and  the  climate  healthy,  it  is 
very  thinly  peopled,  liaving  been  laid  waste  by  the  Galla, 
who  liave  extirpated  the  ibnner  inhabitants,  or  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  islands. 

At  the  .southern  extremity  of  this  region  Cnear  2°  S.  lat.) 
begins  a  low  coast-line,  which  however  contains  many 
excellent  harbours,  as  tliose  of  Kwyhoo,  Patta,  Lamoo, 
Formosa,  Belinda  (Alaleenda),  and  5lombas.  There  are 
onlv  a  few  coral  islands  along  it.  The  shores  of  the  bays 
and  hai hours  are  low  and  mostly  swampy  ;  they  are  over- 
grown with  mangroves,  but  at  a  short  distance  inland  the 
country  rises  into  low  hilKs  between  which  are  wooded 
levels  of  moderate  extent.  The  surface  presents  a  soil 
varyinc:  from  red  to  a  dark  black,  which  appears  to  possess 
a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  In  Formosa  Bay  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ozy,  which  is  one  mile  wide  at  the  en- 
trance, and,  although  deep  inside  and  a  large  river,  it  is 
difficult  of  acce.<s  on  account  of  a  dangerous  quicksand- 
bar,  over  which  at  low  tide  there  is  onlv  four  feet  of  water. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  this  river  rises 
greatly  during  the  rainy  season,  and  inundates  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  many  miles,  destroying  imumierable 
wild  animals,  among  the  rest  many  elephants.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  days*  journey  in  a  canoe  there  is  said  to  be 
a  large  town,  Zoobakey,  beyond  which  the  current  is  too 
strong  for  farther  progress. 

South  of  Mombas  the  general  appearance  of  the  coast  is 
low,  but  not  swampy,  and  well  defined,  ha\intr  a  sandy 
shore,  and  in  some  places  a  small  intervening  cliff  of  coral. 
But  at  some  distance  anpear  various  in.sulated  mountains 
of  curious  shapes,  which  present  a  remarkable  contra.-jt  to 
the  general  fiatness  of  the  country.  Except  in  one  i)art, 
where  the  coast  is  a  putrid  mar>h,the  .<ihore.N  are  lined  with 
villages,  rendered  conspiiuous  by  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  tlu-yare  built.  The  country 
is  apparently  fertile,  l^uallel  \<)  the  >hores.  at  tlu'  di>tance 
of  four  or  iive  miles,  theie  is  a  liiii-  of  .'^and  and  coral  reels 
with  deep  water  bet  ween  and  inside,  but  to  s>eav.ard  nearly 
unfathomable.  The  bayof  I.iiuly  has  a  flat  ^ll()u^  which 
is  tbrmed  1.7  the  alhnial  depo-it  hrouLrht  down  by  the  river 
Lindy,  which  aj)iK'ars  to  be  lauri*,  and  at  a  distance  ol 
about  eight  mile?  fiDin  its  mouth  bianclies  into  several  .--niuil 
channels,  Ibrmin:^'  a  complete  arcliii)i'iaij:o  of  low  swampy 
islets  covered  with  maiiLfrovi^.  A  few  miles  laithcr  ^oulh 
is  the  river  Kowoiuia, which,  from  tlie%ast  volume  <  f  water 
which  it  dischar£:i>.  i.-,  cuii>ideivd  as  the  most  ejn>idera!/]e 
river,  r.e\t  to  tlu- /ambe/i,  on  the  eiistciii  side  of  Al'rica,  hut 
we  know  m.thinu:  itf  it..  ecl.iX". 

Opposite  this  country  a:e  the  larrr'st  i--lands  alo:ig  the 
eastern  coast  of  Afnea,  the  islaruls  l\'ini;a,  Zanzibar,  and 
I\I«)rueea.  The  nu)  1  m  .'b.eru  i-  Teniba,  knov^n  by  ll.e 
Aiah>  a^  Al  Ilutheru.  or  the  (Ireeii  l-'ar.d,  wliieh  e'vieud.^ 
from  nmth  to  ^outh  thiiiy  mile.-,  aid  f;-->m  i  aM  to  we.M  ten. 
It  is  about  eighteen  mi!es  iVom  the  niuin  at  the  uoi\U  end. 
and  twenty- five  from  Zanzibiir.  It  is  not  in  any  pait  more 
than  2()0  feet  above  the  hta,  a'.nl  rests  on  a  ccral  foundation. 
It  is  one  of  the  mo>t  fertile  ^]>ols  in  the  world,  beini;- 
covered  with  a  very  i)roductive  soil,  frr.m  v.l.ich  luxuriant 
vegetation  sprinirs  bpontaiit-ou^ly,  and  it  al.'ou!:'!>  in  excel- 
lent ship-timber:  Init  the  hirLr'e-t  part  (»f  the  Mirl'aee  is 
cultivated,  and  produces,  besi«les  t-ther  ])lants,  rice  oi' 
the  flne>t  (piality :  it  is  in  fact  the  iriar.ary  of  tiie  n.eiirh- 
bouring  coast.  Along  its  western  side  from  Tond 011. 'r  to 
its  southern  extremity  are  se\eral  ir  M  and  s;il'e  lrul»-uis. 
amoiiir  which  the  hot  is  that  of  Ma>al  al  ('h:iek-(.'li:iek. 
Zanzibar  is  nearly  tuiee  the  size  of  Penil'a,  and  lesembles 
this  inland  in  .-joil  and  feitility.  Tesides  every  kind  of 
grain  wliieh  grows  between  the  tropics,  it  ])r(Hluees  great 
fjuMitities  oi  M'!:.'«r,  vhieh  is  expoited  to  Aiabia  and  the 
Hfd  S'.  :i.  ;i>:vl  •\enl.-  l-':f\|.'t.  'I'lu  ;e  ;iie  mil. ien)U^  hail  (<r.r- 
l.,-:v. (•(  ,1  Z:i:;>il,;i -aivl  t;i.'  n;  liii.  foinud  by  the  inlands  and 
reels  uhich  aie  ui^]»ei>ed  o\er  the   channel  ^^hich  sepa- 


rates it  from  the  continent,  and   which  is  r.bcul  fiffn 
miles  wide,     lliese  harbours  arc  safe,  and  not  diffiai.t ',( 
access  ;  but  within  the  shores  of  Zanzibar  there  i&  not  00c 
land-locked  ])0i1,  and  in  this  particular  thi»  island  does  Ml 
resemble   Pemba.    The  numerous  inhabi1ant«  ciiry  om 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry  to  a  considerable  eilfBl, 
that  of  making  round  shields,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  « 
diameter.     These  shields  are  used  by  the  soldiers  t4  tm 
Imaum  of  Muskat  as  a  protection  against  the  fire  ofnak 
quetry.     They  arc   manufactured  from    rhinoceros  hido, 
w  hi  ell  after  being  soaked  or  boiled  arc  ca.<ily  moulded  iato 
any  Ibrm,  and  then  embellished  by  tiiminir.     Moni'cct  ia 
little  known,  being  surroundcil  with  a  labyrinth  of  Aoak 
and  >everal  islets,  which  render  access  to  it  difficult.    R 
seems  to  be  somewhat  smaller   than    Pemba.    It  liia 
abruptly  from  an  unfathomable  depth,  and  is  b;ised  upont 
coral  foundation.    Tlie  surface  is  covered  with  trecf,  tni 
it  appeai-s  to  be  tolerably  well  peopled.     Tlie  channel  he-  | 
tween   the   island   and   the   main   is  about   twelre  mPci 
across,  but  so  thickly  studded  with  coral  shcals  as  to  be 
impassable  for  vessels  of  any  size  without  coasideribk 
danixer. 

Nearly  oppcsite  the  mouth  of  the  Mozimba  river  are  thf 
Querimba  Islands,  a  numerous  archipelago.  Tliey  »r»  rf 
various  sizes,  but  all  low,  and  formed  of  coral.  gcDenh 
with  long  flat  reefs  extending  seaward,  and  then  risrf 
abruptlv  from  an  immense  depth.  The  harbours  helwh^ 
these  islands  and  tlie  main  are  excellent,  being  shclterti 
on  the  west  bv  the  mainland,  and  in  cverj'  other  dircctkt 
by  islands  and  reefs :  they  afford  pciicct  security  to  veai*!i 
in  the  heaviest  gales. 

The  year  is  divided  between  the  drj'  and  rainy  s«a«B. 
Tlie  rainy  sea.son  generally  commences  four  or  six  werti 
after  the  sun  has  passed  the  zenith,  and  as  Zanguebarn- 
tends  on  both  sides  of  the  eiiuator,  it  commences  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places.  The  rains  are  vciy 
abundant,  and  the  rivers  swell  so  as  to  inundate  the  a(|]i- 
cent  countries  to  the  distance  of  several  miles.  The  hnt 
in  summer  is  very  great,  but  as  during  the  last  cenfoy 
and  a  half  no  European  has  resided  there  for  any  len^hd 
time,  no  meteorological  observations  have  been' made.  K 
is  however  certain  that  the  climate  is  vcrj-  unfavooraUi 
to  Europeans,  even  where  the  countrj-  is  not  low  nd 
swampy. 

The  productions  are  various,  but  very  imperfectly  kn-^i. 
except  those  which  are  cultivated  on  the  cca>t  :.r.Ji!t 
aitieles  of  commeice.  Rice  and  millet  appear  ti  bo 'tr 
only  kinds  of  Lorain  which  aie  grown.  Dhol  a  .smal:  <t- 
cies  of  pens',  pea<.  and  beans  aie  tiie  nio>t  commcr.  lik- 
minous  plants.  IMusk-melons,  pumpkins,  and  the  surr- 
cane  are  irrown :  cocoa-nuts,  banana?^  and  plantsir>  a."- 
aKo  common.  The  fore>ts  con*ain  many  larce  t-vi-.  •' 
uhicli  some  are  u<ed  a^  timler.  A  ph'vit  v.hicV.  };•  "• 
eaoutcliouc  is  fretiuently  met  with.  Ifoi-e-;  :;:e  r.i"*  ; '.- 
(|iien!,  and  rather  small.  As-es  ;iie  of  t::c-C'^.  ^i/c.  Fl:;!  c:"": 
al  our-I,  and  they  ate  r.icstly  of  the  lu.i^Tjv^il  \ir\\.  T.  ■. 
sljeep  are  o['  the  Tr.rtar  breed  :  they  are  \  e:y  .-TnaT.  Ir*  •'  fj 
floh  isde'ieaU-  a'rl  >weet.  A  lew  jrra*s  ose  kc] :.  T^'- 
are  very  abuudrnt.  The  laiirer  wild  anini:i!*;  in  the  ir.vn  ■ 
aie  the  elejiliaiit.  rhiiMM-eics.  lion,  leo]-aid,  r.iid  --^r-' 
kii'.ds  of  ante1o]>.s.  The  riMr.s  contain  hii:pi.po'r.i:-.  r"  ! 
croeoi-iles.  which  are  numeu  u>  stnith  of  the  i<p;ar- :.  i*;* 
:aie  r(.itli  of  it.  Kish  aie  abuiulant,  ai-.d  iv.ixrs  f.:-T::,'i' 
>.:l<i-t  (»!i  the  prtKluctr  of  their  iNhinij.  A  kin.i  i.:'  l".  r.::. 
>;dtcd  or  dried,  i^an  a i tide  of  cninmerce.  There  a:e  *t\fil 
kiii'ls  of  shcll-(ish.  Cowries  are  collected  in  srre.Tt  rr.a:.'i- 
ties,  and  expiated  to  Hindustan.  Gold  is  lirour!::  frv-a 
the  interior,  but  not  in  larire  quantities. 

Zaniruebar  is  paitly  Md»ject  to  native  princis  arid  pr.rtT 
to  the  Imaum  i»f  Muskat.  North  of  the  river  Juba  the  iiJ- 
habitants  are  Somauli,  and  their  chiels  appear  to  be  iniif- 
])endent.  From  the  river  Juba  tt>  the  bay  t.f  KwvhiT^!.** 
(Jalla  liave  advanced  to  th.e  shores  of  the  sia,  and  \ivtp 
p()s>e>sion  of  that  tract.  The  countr}*  between  Ki^yhio 
and  Melinda  is  subject  to  tb.e  Imaum *of  .AIu>kjit.  fra 
Meliiida  to  the  ri\er  Panirany  extend  the  territtui,  *  of  the 
Sheik  or  Sultan  of  Mombas.  which  in  IS'j;^  were  p!acid 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  remamdfrrf 
the  coast,  as  far  south  as  Cape  Delgado,  is  airain  *nhje«? 
to  the  Imaum  of  Muskat. 

'J'he  iuhal'iiants  juv  ti'her  tribes  of  Afriea:i  1  riiHn  w 
sett  lei  s  from  (»ther  paits  of  the  world.  The  .\lrican"tnbrt 
are  the  Somauli,  Galla,  Dowhi,  Wanyekas,  and  Sonhvifse. 
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in  bvLi*n»  prwjcH  a  h'mnl  di^mivv  tUionuh  tin?  nuUu  Thrir 
bu;;e  M[nnu''  .miliiof  r«nvar<  or  maStini;^  have  ayurd  olmvii 
and  one  bcloYi.  ^^ilb  bmct^^  ?iud  three  or  four  ^ 
Thf^ii  ve-iwln  mi)  Uiucli  cbihin  tn  Ibc  wind  ttmn  ir 
Tbcy  arc  sr'^ncrnhy  pnl!<'d  ^^ill^  sixteen  par*  tu  j  j.i 
except  »n  Jibmd  vuier,  whtti  Uiey  lire  pnij^jcikd  ti|  miun* 

of  luii}^  Kk*tub.'r  poleM,     Thiv     • *■   ■  ^    -  »-       .......  -if 

irnnj  liul  cotnmordy  of  woml. 

iind  tbt*   ii.-ir!,^  rii'  tlie  wlnvrj!  ' 

Tliv  >.y3 :  idron  of  I'nplain  Owen  lonnd  that  1 1 

wooiJ**tj  ;;  liiid  a  dci'nit'd  jidvantni^e  tjur  tbt'ij  i     n 

orttH  njj4jii  Utin  bald  rocky  r,oH>,t,»  stnd  tUey  iiJit  d  H^cm  (in  Uu: 

boal«»  fcubfttilntin^  »Ii*>t  for  »touci,    Soroe  ui  tIn'M'  uttilin- 

ifa»  me  upward*  ul  250  tonn  bniibLn]*  Tb*fy  wLdtiom  w  per* 

Ijftpf*  nev^r  peH'oim  their  voyajjc  but  witli  Iht*  iiion«jiina, 

gumg'  with  the  ont*  sind  rctnrmnt;^  with  the  olircr* 

EflucfitvfU. — Tlicre  arc  ti-hnok  in  thi^  to^vna,  Ibiir  m 
LatJiou  iukI  several  in  ^lonibit*.  The  ehihhtm  arr  tmic)»t 
tn  read  and  v.ntL*:  ihoae  of  jjoor  Arnli  pnrcrH*  are  tan-^ltL 
pmtuifotijkly,  aud  the  utherH  at  a  vpty  tntliir^  c.viiMjmi' 


They  liave  bi.»aidA ot  an  uhUm%  fthnpc,  with  tV  vluiJ»iet*ri 
pricki'd  iipcm  tbcm,  and  m  Mjqn  ajs  they  are  ijerhui  m 
lbefti%  tbey  Imve  to  read  and  t;upy  pa^*a^e.f  ui  (In-  Ktjiaw, 


and  a^ervverd>^»  witli  xW}  ax-Ji^tancttt  of  thu^  luiutcfB*  lb*iy 
cixrumnd  them. 

pi  n«  oft  h  e  Eiy  f  h  r?pan  Sf  *  a,  t  Im  t  n  early  t  Ij  «  w  h  nl  c  o  f 
ffiu  conAt  win*  knawn  t«  flie  nnlientx  in  tbe  ioci»nd  ci^n- 
ttuy  fttler  Christ,    V«aco  tk*  ^'"  '       :  '     '  •      , 

^-nilcd  ft)  on  a:  thia  tmul  a.^  ■ 
he  obtained  **ome   pilot;*,  v^trw 
flc.Hitli-wt'Ht^'rn  rn<i[f:-*uon  acra;^  tli 
in  Malaiinr.     .*.'  +  ■■■'  •'  '^  ---.!■,.,,,*..! 
mi^t^K],  the 


coaqn»>t«»  lai:.  i 

allcr  Ihitt  time  ttny  gnidi 

I  Mibjccl  thr  cO*'T*tryj    but 
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tccnth  centurj',  they  ccrtainlv  were  in  possession  of  numc-  ! 
rous  points  01  the  coast.  IVfost  ol'  the  ctistles  which  are 
still  round  there,  thoujrh  partly  in  ruins,  bear  evident  signs  ' 
of  having  been  erected  by  the  Portuguese.  Tlie  nnost  | 
northern  place  occupied  by  them  was  -the  promontory  of  ] 
Hafoon,  on  the  coast  of  Ajan,  near  lO**  N.  lat.,  which 
they  intended  to  convert  into  an  island  by  a  canal  cut 
through  the  isthmus  which  connects  it  witli  the  mainland, 
in  oi-der  to  make  it  more  defensible.  But  havinjr  lost 
Muskat,  and  being  pursued  by  I  lie  Ara])s,  they  al)andoned 
the  enterprise,  and  soon  began  to  lose  one  place  after  an- 
other, so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  were  not  in  possession  of  a  single  point  on  this  coast. 
The  circumstances  which  brouijht  about  these  changes 
are  not  known  in  Europe.  After  the  Poitucfuese  left 
the  country,  the  Arabs  of  Muskat  several  times  tried 
to  occupy  this  coast,  and  more  than  once  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  some  of  its  harbours, 
which  however  they  generally  lost  alter  some  time.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  ever  had  in  their  possession 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  it  as  at  ])resent,  embracing 
all  the  countries  from  Khyhoo  Bay  to  Cape  Delgado,  and 
the  islands  lying  opposite  this  coast,  with  the  excei)tion  of 
the  territories  of  the  Sheik  of  Mombas,  who  in  1S23  placed 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  as  already  stated. 

{^Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Madagascar^  under  the  directioji  of  Captain 
Ov>en.') 

ZANNICHELLTA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Naiadaccae.  This  name  was  givjen  by  Mi- 
cheli  in  honour  of  John  Jerome  Zannichelli,  a  physician 
and  botanist,  who  was  born  at  Modena,  in  1G()2.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  preparation  of  medicines,  entitled 
*  Promptuarium  Remediorum  Chymicornm.'  He  made 
many  excui-sions  through  all  the  states  of  Venice  in  the 
capacity  of  physician-naturalist,  an  office  to  which  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Health.  He  formed  an 
extensive  museum  of  natural  histoiy,  and  died  in  1721). 
After  his  death  his  son  published  his  various  papers  on 
botany,  geology,  &c„  under  the  title  of  *t)puscula  Botanica 
posthuma.' 

Tlie  flowers  in  this  genus  are  monoecious.  The  male 
flowers  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  with  a  single 
elongated  filament  surmounted  by  an  oblong  anther :  the 
female  flow-el's  have  a  cal\  \  consistins:  of  a  single  loaf,  no  ' 
corolla,  the  germens  four  or  more,  the  stigmas  peltate,  and 
the  capsules  sessile. 

There  is  but  one  sj)ecie.s  of  this  genus,  the  Z.  j.:ihf. strife, 
the  Mar&h  Honied-Pondweed.  It.  i^  a  nativjL*  of  ])onds, 
ditches,  and  rivulets  in  most  ])arts  of  Kiuopi'.  It  is  also  ; 
fomid  in  Viicciiiia  near  the  Sweet  Spriiii:>.  according  to 
(Clayton  and  Rush.  Koch,  in  his  *  Flora  Gerniauica,"  records 
throe  varieties,  vh'.jn*',  ri'pi'ns,  stipi/a/a.  These  have  been 
recorded  as  species  by  other  writers. 

ZANO'XIA,  a  genu^  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  . 
order  Cucurbifaceiv.  This  name  was  given  by  Rheedi^  j 
in  honour  of  .lani'^  Zanoni,  who  was  MiperiuTcndfiit  of i 
Mie  Botanical  CJarden  at  B(i]»:gna,  during  the  I7th  cell-  ; 
tury.  He  ]nibli^hed,  in  l(i7."),  a  fulio  \(»lunie  in  Italian.  , 
entitled  *  L>toria  Hotanica,'  containinir  des»crij)tions  :;nd  j 
plates  of  eighty  new  and  v.wv  i'l;!nts.  Hi-  died  in  HIS2.  An  " 
edition  of  his  works  was  pul.lisliL'd  by  Alonti,  in  hatin,  in 
17;12. 

The  only  species  beloniring  to  this  genus  is  Z.  indica, 
llie  climbing  Indian  (Aicunihrr.  'J'he  fiuit  is  drseribed  by 
Uheede  as  ob.,curely  tria:ii;ular,  and  having  the  flavour 
of  the  encumber.       *  I 

ZANOTTI,     OIAMPII'/rRO     CAVAZZO'NI,    di.tin-l 
guished  alike  for  his  j^aintinirs  and  his  writinirs,  was  born  i 
of  Italian  parents  at  Paris,  in  l(j74.     He  was  however  re- 1 
moved  in  his  tenth  year  to  Boloi^na,  where  he  was  placed  ! 
in  the  school  of  Lorenzo  Pasint-lli,  then  one  of  the  fii-st 
painteis  of  that  city.     Zanotti  soon  displayed  irreat  talent, 
and  there  are  still  several  line  works  In-  him  at  Boloirna, 
in    public    and   private  buildin^rs :    he  'is  however   better 
known  for  his  writings  upon  art,  and  few,  says  Lanzi,  have 
e^er  handlud  pen  and  i)encil  so  well  as  Zanotti.     He  pub- 
lished sreveral  poems,  but  the  following  are  his  principal  | 
works : — 

1.  Letters  in  Defence  of  MaKasia — *  Lettere  Familiari  : 
scritte  ad  un  Aniiv-o  in  Oiffsa  del  Conte  Carlo  Cesare  Mai- ! 
vasia,  Autore  della  Felsina  Pit  trice.*  Bologna,  1705,  Hvo.     | 

2.  Lho  of  L.  Piicinelli— '  Xuovo  Fregio  di  Gloria  a  Fel- ' 


sina  sempre  pittricc  nella  Vita  di  Ix>renzo  PasinellL,  Pittoit 
Bolognese,'  JJologna,  170H,  4to. 

3.  History  of  the  Clementine  Academy  of  Bo}ii^i»- 
'  Storia  dclf  Academia  Clementina  di  Bologna  agpvpU 
air  Institute  delle  Scienze  e  dell'  Arti,'  vol.  2,  ioL,  UoL, 
1739. 

4.  Hints  to  a  young  Painter — *  AvveHimcnto  per  lo  Ii- 
camminamcnto  tfi  unGiovine  alia  Pittura,'  Bol.,  1756.0TO. 

5.  Works  of  P.  Tibaldi  and  N.  Abbati  in  the  Intlituli 
of  Bologna,  &c. — *  Descrizione  ed  Hlustrazione  delle  Pic- 
ture di  Pcllegrino  Tibaldi  e  Niccol6  Abbati,  esistenti  ikff 
lustituto  delle  Scienze,'  &c.,  Venczia.  17i"i6,  foL 

He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  Ku.stachio  Manlredi,  and  screal 
volumes  of  poems  by  him  were  published  at  diffemt 
l)eriods  in  Bologna.  He  was  secretary-  to  the  Institute  U 
Bologna,  in  whieh  his  brother  F.  jVL  Zanotti  held  the  dwr 
of  piiilosophy.  Giampietro  has  written  his  own  life  infai 
histoiy  of  the  Academia  Clementina.  He  died  at  Bokifniii 
in  1755,  aged  91,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Sun 
Maiia  Maddelena,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  ok-  I 
mory,  with  an  inscription  beginning  as  IbilowK: — *Joai 
Petro  Zanotto,  Pictori  egregio,  Poetap  longe  clarisbimo,"  kc. 

{ZanoXii,  Academia  Clementina^  ^'-c. ;  Fantuzzi,  ikritlvx 
Bo/ognrsi.) 

ZANTE  (Zajci'i'^oc,  Zaeynthus),  one  of  the  present  Iogjb 
Islands.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name  as  the  iNamLb 
situated  in  37°  32'  N.  lat.  and  20*»  54'  E.  long.  fromGrwa- 
wich.  The  nearest  headlands  of  the  Morea  (Cape  S. 
Niccolo;,  and  of  Zante  (the  Point  of  Davia;-,  are  21  Eo^ 
miles  asunder. 

From  Cape  Skinari,  the  most  northeily  point  ki  i 
the  island,  to  Cape  Geraka,  its  south-vast  fieadl&ni  ii  ; 
in  a  straight  line  2^)  English  miles  in  the  direction  fnn  i 
n()rth-west  to  south-east ;  from  Cape  Skinari  to  <  4j»  ' 
Kieri,  the  south-west  head,  is  22  miles  m  the  direction  fia 
north  to  east  of  south.  Crapes  Geraka  and  Kieri  are  ibc 
hcjullands  of  the  Gulf  of  Kieii,  whieh  measures  in  *»A 
from  headland  to  headland  8  English  miles.  A  jififo- 
dicular  drawn  from  a  straight  line  joining  tliese  ]KJiub  t0 
the  innermost  bay  of  the  gulf  measures  4  Engjisli  wkk 
Tlie  north-east  coast  is  indented  by  two  deep  but  Ofifl 
bays.  The  bays  of  Zante  and  the  Salines  cur\e  inlind  to 
the  south  of  the  straight  line  joining  the  extreme  pc.irit»ei' 
this  coa-^t  ;  and  the  headlands  Vasiliko  M)r.lh  .n  \\]v\7.i 
of  Zante)  and  Krionero  >;noith  of  it.  advance  ai«oi:t  if  x 
to  the  ni)ith  of  the  bame  line.  Yrom  C;ip/*  Ivitn  t.'(-jf 
Yanii,  the  south  headland  of  Vromi  bay.  a  vli-Uu.*- .f  14 
English  miles,  the  south-wesl  coast  extends  UL-aiiy  ■;:.:»..•-■ 
to  the  line  of  the  suuth-east  coast ;  frum  \h<-  i-avVf  Vi  d 
tlie  coaM-line  carves  round  to  the  north  tiJi  'it  r-.^^-iti 
Cape  Skinari,  a  distance  of  8  En2:lihli  miles. 

There  are  two  considerable  chains  of  iiiountai:.-  i.:'-i 
island.  The  principal  chain  extends  i'lo.n  Caj.-.  ^i;.v 
skirlinc:  the  bouth-west  coast  in  a  cnivilirua;*  .i;:u*- 
tion  JLs  far  as  Cape  Skinari:  the  infnio;-  e::ain  iAhVj 
fiom  Cape  Geraka  nearly  in  a  diiect  liiu  alrnir  the  i..':'.> 
east  coast  till  it  is  lost  in  the  spnrs  of  the  othe;-  ranct' 


p():ite  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  Saline>.  Tlu-  !.;?■.»» 
point  in  the  second  range  is*  Mount  Skopo  l.X;:'  iVct  .'.<»: 
its  soulh-cjist  extremity  ;  the  hi£rhe^t  i)oint  in  I'tw  pri'v./.ii 
ranire  is  Mount  Vrachiona  ;2271feft  \  nearly  on  t!u-  ,\-:.t< 
of  latitude  where  the  distinction  betv.eeii  the  t«\'.  •.;..::a 
ceases  to  be  discernible. 

An  extensive  plain  extends  along  the  bottom  i:  :it 
Cinlf  of  Kieri  from  Monnt  Skono  to  the  mountain!* -.Oir" 
teiniinate  at  Cape  Kieri.  Along  the  shore  the  pifiic  l- 
nearly  six  English  miles  in  breadth  ;  it  extemls  i:ih»i 
about  ten  mijes,  gradually  narrowing  towaids  its  :ipfV 
where  the  two  mountain-chains  of  the  island  m*^ 
Towards  the  sea  the  plain  is  mai-shy  and  unhia!thv  \\ 
the  south-west  angle  of  this  plain,  near  the  shore  oi'a  ^i:*? 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Kieri,  are  the  pitch-wells  invntioniil  1-y 
Herodotus  and  Pliny. 

The  only  sheltered  ports  in  the  island  a:e  thv  (tv.  ;' -^f 
Kieri,  between  the  main  and  the  small  islands  ii  l\i.*.«* 
and  Maratonisi,  but  the  malaria  from  the  swamps  )^lai»j 
renders  them  unavailable  for  the  purposes  oi'  commvrct. 
The  bay  in  which  the  town  of  Zante  is  situated  i-*  n  lUirt 
open  roadstead.  Tlie  Camura,  the  only  runniuir  watfr  is 
the  island,  falls  into  this  bay  on  tin-  south  side  cMho  Iojb- 
llie  bay  to  the  north-west  of  Zante,  on  the  nea-r^  ni^* 
of  which  are  situati-d  the  Salinrs  of  Cale>turi.  is  full  »>f 
bhalbwH,  and  has  at  its  entrance  the  reef  of  St.  Nich-jlss^ 
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and  M^c^  Hf^rui  Bint  af  Uw  z*MtiUl%  *>r  Nt^w  SomUi 
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1>V  Plinv  LKvK  70.  t'cl>   ILtit!.), 

ni  1'.  ••     ^    '   ;  :iuuls  frijiu 

two  !»i  I  waf»  im- 

LiA  I.  Ciis^uil).)  aisQ 

iLii,    TheZtiiyti- 
'  Tram  the  IVKi- 
.         itluis  sided  ivitti 

kfiuii  v^  iiM  t  H  V ii^ed  by  f  li «  La*it? dit moiii &n ft.  ( T hu ey d * » 
!rK*?  Zatjynthinjfi^  uka  joined  tht?  Athenians  in  tfieir 
OH  of  Sicilv,  f  ThuL'yd.,  vii.  57.)  The  ksland  remmtird 
Kud&ni  titf  thf  wur  or* Dm-  Rovivm^i^'^  Hi^«iii»t  PurBvimJn 

'        Ktniftn  paHv.  At 

u  dtpvndcncry 

Ml  nf  Actiaia*     The 

iif  Utmifirtdojninionji, 

:.      .   -.-,..:..    fjrcd  lit  tb<? 

I»I>L    ill   irjJH,  hHving  ii^am  ialkn  itilo  tlic 

tb'^   Venebaiis,  it   wjtii  mvH^od  by  tiie  TiirVt*. 

1  it  hftft  conKtaiitty  remained  unc  ttl'  tljp 

:i!i  uf  V»;nicf!»  »ind  biw  piife>«tlt  with  iiw 

FfiitJee  to  Knirlaial 


\rrowKnuth  s  Mip  nf 

\\  Kninc  for  n  «vd»^<*nus 
TJip  proper   iurm   i* 


f  C^ifroriirr. — Bill  mc»dcmto,  much  curved;    (be 
Wembly  iirchrti.     Fact*  t»JtkL*d.     Middle   itn- 
Mliantht*  bfiiltix.    Tlie  It'iutirobUiiJ  typ*,  ^Sw.i 
flei  XiittiAomtf^a  phrygitt. 
ihn, — Serf's  nrmiy  nUkt*  in  eokjuntijf,  hut  the 
ilic  mW^.    Tliit  yf>«i*^' dt**tilide 
i  i]u^  facp^  tbut  port  hein^  par* 

■<   tlic  bftvlcT  cbin  ar»d  c^^c-t, 

'U*».c...   u.ijii  !lv  mirstilKd  with  |»ftlc  ygl* 


Oeoffraphit'd}  DuinfuAlum,  HMta,  Food,  tfr.^Mr. 
Ootild^  wno  hm  colhuttcil  the  ^vnonym*  Mhiiv**  tiofitu'd, 
uUittr*,  in  hi*  »frcat  work  an  Thr  ihnis  of  Aufiiraim  now  in 
tin?  fOUrMt*  ar  puhlirHtjon,  »hiil  tbi»*  \%  not  only  ont*  of  Ihii 
bandsiTinrst  of  tlii^  Hont-v-Lmtt^f*,  but  b  n\m  oto'  ni  th*-  mo<*t 
bemiLiJul  birda  itdmbilink  AimtmbH,  th*-  Atrotu'ly  ttjiitj^teij 
ti?^t*of  it*  hlaclf  itndypHtJw  pVii  '  t 

catiApiirumi*  tind  ple««>rvp  ohjc^'t 

it   iH»  tiL'  «*"  '  •' 

Au^itmiJii  t.^  '' 
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Altljouirh  it  IS  very  fijcncrally  distributed,  its  presence  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Gould  to  be  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
Eucalypti  [Eucalyptus],  upon  wliose  blossoms  the  bird 
mainly  depends  lor  subsistence ;  and  it  is,  conseriuently, 
only  to  be  found  in  any  particular  locality  during  the 
season  when  those  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  *It  generally 
resorts,-  says  ^Ir.  Gould  in  continuation,  *to  the  loftiest  and 
most  fully-flowered  trees,  where  it  lre(juently  reigns  su- 
preme, buffeting  and  driving  every  other  bird  away  fmm 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  most  pug- 
nacious bird  I  ever  saw,  evincing  particular  hostility  to 
the  smaller  Meliphagitlcp^  and  even  to  ol bet's  of  its  own 
species  that  may  venture  to  aj)proach  the  trees  upoTi  which 
two  or  three  have  taken  their  station.  While  at  Adelaide, 
in  South  Australia,  1  observed  two  paii-s  that  had  possessed 
themselves  of  one  of  the  high  trees  that  had  been  leiY 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  tree,  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  stay,  they  kept  sole  possession  of, 
sallying  foiih  and  beating  off  every  bird  that  came  near. 
I  met  with  it  in  great  abundance  anu)ng  the  brushes  of 
New  South  Wales!  and  also  found  it  breeding  in  the  low 
apple-tree  flats  of  the  tapper  Hunter.  I  have  occasionally 
seen  flocks  of  from  fllly  to  a  iumdred  in  number  passing 
from  tree  to  tree,  as  if  engaged  in  a  partial  migration  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  probably  in  search  of  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  food.* 

Tile  same  enterpii&ing  obsei*ver  states  that  the  note  of 
this  species  is  a  jieculiar  loud  whistle  not  entirely  devoid 
of  harmony,  and  describes  the  nest,  which  is  usually  con- 
structed on  the  overhanging  branch  of  a  Kunalyptufi^  as 
roand,  cup-shaped,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  fine  grasses,  and  lined  with  a  little  wool  and  hair. 
The  eirgs  are  two  in  number,  of  a  deep  yellowish  bufl*, 
marked  all  over  with  indistinct  spots  and  irregular  blotches 
of  L-hestmit  red  and  dull  purplish  grey,  particularly  at  the 
lariTcr  end,  where  they  frequently  form  a  zone. 

The  stomachs  and  intestines  of  the  specimens  which 
^\\'.  Gould  killed  and  dissected  among  tlie  brushes  of  the 
Hunter  were  entirely  filled  with  lijpiid  honey  only;  insects 
however,  he  thinks,  doubtless  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  diet. 
ZAPOHNIA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Raixid.i:. 
(J.'ficric  Charoctev. — Bank  slender,  shorter  than  the 
hoa'.l,  acuminak'd,  compressed,  acute:  upper  mandible 
iriadually  incurved.  Nostrils  linoar,  lateral,  ])laci'il  at  tlu' 
ba^ii  of  the  beak.  LrtJ^s  loutr,  slender,  clcfi,  with  three 
toes  in  front  ;  the  liiudi-r  ti)e  elevated  from  the  ground  at 
il.s  ha-^e  ;  the  tibiie  half  ua'ced.  ■, (Jould.,: 

l*]xami)Ks  Zap<>rnin  p<>rzam\  N/yOiV"/  (j-alii\ 
I)  'srrip!inn. — .7^/.///'/A/f/^>A/ J/./A'.— l'\)ri*lioad,eyebn>w  ., 
and  throat,  Ivad'n  grey;  .sides  of  the  iR'a^.l,  ash  mailed 
wiili  black  :  upp^-r  ])ait.s  olive  brown,  but  ail  the  i\;athc'is 
black  in  llu*  centre  and  vaii.'iratod  wi'.li  Miiall  >po*is  jiiiil 
sliipes  of  pure  white.  IJn-asI  and  lo.vi'r  parts  olive,  shatl'/d 
witli  a>li  and  marked  with  while  spots;  tlie.-e  .^pols  :uu 
rnnnded  o!i  tlu-  breast,  but  di^j^ONed  im  the  Mdcs  in  tians- 
\crsfi  l.and>.  MiiMK*  tail-lVathrrs  bo.ii'icd  with  wliiu' : 
lo-.-r  taii-covc.i  -  pure  wliitr.  V,u\  LTi-.-i-ni-li  yellow,  led 
at  the  ba-v.  \\\\  grfvMi>h  yl'IIow.  Iri-s  brown.  Leui^ili 
al)o::t  ninr  inelirs. 

.Huff  ;•'.  .//'.//■•.— Adi-c.->lou.r  of  the  th:v:il  and  neck  k-.,., 
(•\tiMi>iv-' :  sides  of  the  luiid  with  Irown  >p:)S;  \)\  eof  t!io 
bill  Milli  Ii'  s  It'll. 

X.lj.  H-itli  ^:■\.^,  in  autumn,  have  the  bill  of  an  iilive 
gii'eiK  brown  at  the  i).)int. 

Ynur.Lr  irh  .:  frs-f  tn-rl-,  •''/.— ('overcd  with  b^i-.k  C^.cww. 
]'i>ti:i:r  h"/.,"  thr  Muff. — Tlnivit  and  middle  of  tlie 
b:dly  whiti.-li  a-h,  often  v.liiti-rli  with  small  brown  ^t^^';.■vs. 
Mycbio'.vs.  facr,  and  cli-jcl^s  dutled  with  whiUi  and  bro.vn. 
On  tlu'  iowi'r  parts  a  'rn'ator  nunil-'r  of  wlii'e  sj.o's  than 
in  th.c  ad  lit-;.  Lo.\v'r  tail-L\r. erls  l-riL^iit  iu>;y.  1j:11  and 
k\t  greoni.^h  brown. 

G-.'iL^rtiiihiCal  Di'^tribu/i'-.'i, — Swi'K^n  summer  \i-^i*o;\ 
ra:L-  .  Southern  Rn^.■^^^.  North  of  Germany  and  Holland 
(rare).  France,  Provence,  and  to  the  NK-ditLnranean 
^miH-e  common  .  Of  ui:<{  fie^nent  oe^nirrcnci'  in  the 
S  )Uth  anil  Ka>t  of  Ki:Oj>r.  Ha-^  been  sei'!i  at  Smyrna  in 
th»t  winter,  and  is  stated  to  extend  to  India.  Eu'^land, 
Sc'.»tland,  Wales  vanrncr  \iiior,  but  not  common'.  Iic- 
laud    neeaioiKil  >M!nin' r  \i  :i.»"  . 

Thi>  ist'lf  /''■';.'  /,'  .•/.'  ,.'  /■;;.'/,  '  '.■:.'.'  /;■.."  ';>.  aU'l  V        i'    •' ! 
of  the  rrenc'i  :   /'-'./•  'fm  ,  /'.•/:<////.',  (ini^nr't'i.  J-i-rrar. 
/iu//t',and  Ud(U:r.!fA  of  llu  iialiuns;  Puuhti^ircc^  i\ohrh'.t/i:i 


and  Klemcs  gesprenkeltes  IVasserhuhn  of  ihe  Gen 
Sjwckleil  Water  Hen  and  Skitty  of  the  modem  Bi 
and  Du/riar  fatinog  of  the  anticnt  Britiiih. 

Habits,  Food,  ^^r.— Slugs  and  other  small  mol 
worms,  water-insects,  and  tender  vegetables  form  tbi 
of  the  Spotted  Crake,  which  arrives  in  this  countiy 
the  middle  of  Maich,  and  stays  as  late  as  nearly  U 
of  October.  In  those  countries  (maritime  pmsci 
w  here  it  seeks  congenial  haunts  in  marshes  or  morau 
spoilsman  finds  a  good  dog  necessary  to  force  it  fra 
reeds,  nishes,  or  tangled  rank  grass  which  border  th 
or  slucgish  stream.  Colonel  Hawker  gives  the  bcrt 
tions  for  managing  them  in  the  field,  and,  as  in  mott 
valuable  hints,  in  a  few  words.  *  In  shootinir  all  ki 
rails,  press  them  ver}-  hard,  or  you  will  liave  diffic; 
get  them  on  wing.  If  tliey  are  in  a  hedge,  go  a-hi 
your  dogs,  and  shake  it  bf/orc*  them.  Having  once  < 
them  up,  you  should  fire,  if  there  is  any  chance,  J 
difficulty  of  springing  them  a  second  time*  is  tenfoid.' 

Although  the  Spotted  Ciake  is  not  common  in 
islands,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  breeds  here,  llie  cgj 
young  having  been  found  in  the  Norfolk  marbhes  a 
other  localities.  Mr.  Solby,  accompanied  by  a  li 
dog  thai  was  up  to  their  tricks,  sometimes  fliithed  as 
as  six  in  the  large  Northumbrian  morass  in  his  neig! 
hood,  just  before  their  autumnal  migration,  and  ih 
jority  were  young  birds  of  the  year. 

The  nest  is  generally  formed  in  some  reed-  ors 
grown  marsh  on  the  plashy  soil,  and  often  on  the  br 
the  pool  or  stream,  with  a  bottom  and  outside  of 
water-plants,  accommodated  with  a  tiner  lining  w 
Tlie  six,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  reddish  white  esriTs  arc  \ 
and  speckled  with  dark  rusty  brown,  and,  a^  soor^  i 
young  Crakes  quit  the  shell,  Montagu  says  that  thq 
to  the  water. 

T!ie  fine  flavour  of  this  bird  is  well  known  and  s 
ciated  in  France.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  aquatic,  or  ituli 
any  tribe  can  match  it  in  autumn  as  a  rich  morsel  f 
table,  especially  if  it  be  voung.  Colonel  Plawker.^pe 
of  the  Common  Water-Kail  and  this  specius,  truJy 
*  Notwithstanding  these  two  are  seldom  regarded  by  >j 
men,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  greater  delicacy  tij.Ini 
the  one  or  the  other.*  Duih  m'c  indeed  lir&t-iate.  bi 
Spotted  Crake  for  ehoi'.e. 


f  - 


There  nre  two  other  K:'v,'-.;-.n  t>.:A  B/:'W\  y.,f.  r 
\i'.  //v  A'///.' r,-,/  .  r:-  <'}'■'  ...  /.  -  -^  ^•;,,, 
'  ■■•vv/V.;.  ami  /.'.'■//'/;;■>•  (V  ■/;  ,  ;  .,  ■•.•  ..  ■  /  '  .,  ■,;  oi  I 
the.-e  M.  Temndmk  snys  thai*  11, .■  .';-...•;::•. ^-is  'kuci 
Japan  are  tlie  same  with' those  killed  in  K.ui'iv. 
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tetic  philosopher.  The  people  of  Ceos  were  lonians  from 
Athens,  and  they  supj)lied  seven  vessels  to  the  Greek  fleet 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  b.c.  480. 

(C.  G.  Addison,  A  Journey  to  the  luist ;  Arrowsmith's 
Map  of  Greece;  Diciiomtaire  GSograp/iique  Univer- 
selfe.) 

ZEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong^^ing  to  the  natural  order 
Graniineae.  Tliis  name  is  identical  with  the  Greek  Zeia 
(Keia),  but  the  Greek  plant  was  a  species  of  Triticum  or 
Hordeum,  and  not  at  all  aj^reeing  with  the  present  genus, 
which  is  entirely  American. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  monoecious.  The 
male  flowers  are  in  distinct  spikes  ;  the  calyx  consists  of  a 
2-flowered  blunt  glume  ;  the  corolla  of  a  blunt  jj^lumc  : 
in  the  female  flowers  the  calyx  is  a  2-valved  glume ;  also 
the  corolla ;  the  style  is  single,  flliforni,  pendulous ;  the 
seeds  solitary,  immersed  in  au  oblong  receptacle.  There 
are  two  species. 

Z.  Maij.'i,  Common  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  which  is  known 
by  its  entire  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  cul- 
tivated there,  as  well  as  in  most  countries  of  Southern 
Europe.  Like  the  species  of  Triticuni,  those  of  this  genus 
present  almost  innumeiable  varieties,  from  the  cultivation 
to  which  they  have  been  submitted.  As  an  article  of  food, 
the  fniit  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Triticum,  nor  will 
it  ripen  its  fruit  fully  in  hisrh  northern  latitudes. 

Z.  Cuntfrua,  Chili  Maize,  or  Valparaiso  Corn,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  serrated  leaves.  It  is  a  smaller  plant  in 
all  its  parts  than  the  fores:oinjr,  and  is  a  native  of  Chili. 
A  sort  of  religious  reputation  is  attached  to  this  plant  on 
account  of  the  grains  when  roasted  splitting  into  the  form 
of  a  cross. 

A  new  application  of  the  maize  has  been  lately  proposed. 
It  is  found  that  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the  Iruit  the 
sap  of  the  maize  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  If 
this  sap  is  collected  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  the 
suijar  may  be  easily  obtained  from  it,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities, it  is  stated,  as  would  render  the  cultivation  of  the 
maize  for  this  purpose  much  more  profitable  than  that  of 
the  sugar-cane.  Professor  Croft,  m  a  paper  read  at  the 
Linnean  Society  in  February,  1843,  states  that  experiments 
had  been  made  on  this  subject  in  Indijina,  fiom  which  it 
appeai-s  that  the  sap  of  the  stalks  of  the  maize  contains 
more  than  three  times  as  much  suj:^ar  as  tlKit  of  the  beet, 
and  live  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  maple,  and  fre- 
quently excecdiuLC  in  (juantity  that  of  Ihe  ordinary  sui:ar- 
cane  as  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  prepaiatiou  of 
the  sugar  is  also  stated  to  be  much  more  (a^y  than  of  thai 
obtained  from  the  suixar-caue.  Another  advantaire  tiha  is 
the  rapidity  witli  which  tlie  maize  conies  to  peifeetion,  as 
the  juice  may  be  obtained  from  seventy  io  ninety  da\  s  after 
the  plautiiiLT,  whilst.  wiMitho  suc:ar-cane  it  n^qiiiies  eighteen 
months.  Tlie  refuse  from  the  stalks  is  found  to  make  an 
excellent  fodder  for  cattle.  The  quantity  oi"  the  suij:ar  is 
said  to  be  incieased  by  destroyinic  the  iiiis  of  llie  eoiu 
durinir  its  giowth. 

(('ifclopu'din  of  Plants  :  Ihp'.irls  of  Lnincju  ,<orirf//.  in 
*  Gardeners  (.*hronicle.'i 

ZKA  MAYS.     [Mxizi:.] 

ZEALAND  is  a  pnuinee  of  the  kiiiic 'Om  of  the  Nether- 
lands, >ituated  between  .">!"  1  rand  ."  l"!r/N.  lat.  and  l^.T.V 
and  4*^  7'  K.  lonix.     It  is  formed  of  the  antieiil  piovinee  of 


tract   called   Hiiti-h   i-'!;ui;le: 


of  a 


grf)up  of  islanils  formed  by  the  sevi  lal  aini>  ef  llie  Srhelile. 
(ounded  on  the  north  In't/.o  l)ia':elu'>  of  the  We-t 


that  name,  of  th« 
group  ( 
It  is  Im.) 

Schelde,  which  sep.'.iate  it  from  tlie  i.-,lantls  of  Overilaeke 
and  Goeree.  belouirinir  to  the  ]>rovince  of  Jlnlland  ;  c»n  the 
east  by  the  provinees  of  North  ftrabnnt  and  Aiilvvt!ij):  on  the 
south  by  Flanders  :  ami  on  the  \Ne^t  by  the  Cv  nn:in  (VeaM. 
Its  area  is  o8tJ  s(iuare  mile-.  The  jiupiilation,  aei-ordim; 
tt)  tlie  o(ri{'i;il  return,  wrts.  uu  the  l>t  of  .lauuary,  \^]'2, 
irM.oiJ.'i;  soiil>.  T!..-  -iiii.KH-  ■•.  "■.  .V-,  unly  a  li'vv  feet  hiirlu-r 
than  ihe  sea,  a'ul  the  niuiioiono  ...  p'uin  i-;  only  l.n-kv  ;i 
heie  and  tiiere  by  artiiiiijil  nivimuN.  N..t  Ih-iiil:  sudi- 
ciently  prot^cteil  by  downs  from  the  enen-achmen!.,  of  the 
.sea,  it  is  neee-^-ary  tu  ^leiire  the  cou'.Miy  by  niimeron.- 
dvkes,  uhieh  run  alo.i:r  tlu'  cviaMs  and  Xiw  ^i(k•s  of  the 
rivers  :  yet  diiiVieiit  pajt.-  of  ihe  ])lu^ince  liavi-  Ih^mi  ex- 
posud  at  tinie-i  tt) -c\eie  eaiauiiiies  from  the  breakini^  of 
the  dvki'>  i:i  sto.in  .  at  iiiirli  tiiles,  particularly  in  tlu'  yeai\> 
13<)2,'i;>vJ,  I:)-:.:,  l.v;.\  :.:..l  l.'is.  Whole  towns  amf  tlis- 
Iricts  have  W-vu  overAlieh.ied  and  abandoned;  and  thoui^h 
poiti  ol' tlie  in  iiavc  becii  bubset^uently  recovered,  several 


of  the  islands  have  been  conHiderably  reduced  in  exi 
Tliat  of  Schouwen,  for  instance,  once,  it  is  said,  &>  t 
in  circumference,  is  now  only  25.  The  soil  is  a  rich  I 
mould,  and  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  oppreasTC,  d 
and  unsettled,  and  very  unfavourable  to  foreignen^th 
the  natives  enjoy  good  health.  They  are  ainoiii 
richest  in  the  kingdom,  robust,  and  especially  good  « 
They  are  much  attached  to  their  antient  manners,  cos 
and  costume  ;  and  for  their  mode  of  life  and  lang 
they  are  a  medium  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Braba 
Their  chief  means  of  subsistence  are  derived  from  ag 
ture,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  tisheries.  Agrici 
is  extremely  productive,  and  furnishes  a  large  surpi 
exportation.  Zealand  wheat,  especially  that  of  the  i 
of  bchouwen,  is  very  highly  esteemed.  'The  provina 
duces  likewise  fine  rye  and  malting  barley.  Ki 
beans  and  peas,  rape-seed  and  flax,  are  important  ai 
of  exportation,  and  the  island  of  Schouweii  alone  piti 
20,000  cwt.  of  tine  madder  annually.  The  sheep  are  \ 
and  the  wool  of  indifferent  quality.  The  horses  are 
and  strong,  but  heavy  and  awkward,  and  fit  for  hard  h 
There  are  all  the  common  domestic  animals,  pc 
especially  great  numbei-s  of  rabbits,  ducks,  wild-fow 
fish.  Besides  grain  and  pulse,  the  people  cultivat 
tatoes  and  other  culinary  vegetables,  melons,  fmit 
teazles.  The  inhabitant's  are  for  the  most  part 
vinists,  but  there  are  many  Lutherans,  Roman  Citl 
and  some  Jews  and  Baptists.  In  their  industrj",  per 
ance,  and  jihlegmatic  temper  they  resemble  the  innal 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  general.  The}'  have  • 
siderable  export  trade  in  the  productions  ot"  the  pro 
and  some  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  fine 
distilleries,  breweries,  salt-works,  and  dockyards  for 
buildini?.     The  following  are  the  islands  : — -' 

L  Walciierex,  in  which  arc  the  following  ton 
1,  Middelburg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  a  fortified 
connected  with  the  West  Schelde  by  a  navigable 
half  a  league  in  length.  It  has  a  seaport,  and  lo^ 
habitants.  The  chief  public  buildinsrs  are — the  C 
town-hall,  a  synagogue,  and  twelve  churches,  the  prii 
of  which  are  St.  Peter*s  Church,  and  the  abbev  cl 
which  contains  the  monument  of  the  German  luns 
liam,  who  died  in  li-lG,  and  of  liis  son  Florence. 
are  a  gymnasium  and  an  academy  of  .scie:ice>;  as* 
for  the  cultivation  of  painting,  sciifpture,  iu\d  archilec 
and  a  society  lor  the  study  of  natural  hi.-»*i;;y.  2,  Fivu 
a  town  with'sCK/U  inhahi'tants,  celebrated  Vur  Its  firn 
hour,  capable  of  co.itaining  liirhty  nien-uf-war.  [F 
i\(;.]  ;i,  Veere,  or  Tciveere.  a  fuitifu'd  ti?v,n  at.  the  i 
of  the  East  Schelde,  has  ]'X}()  inh;ibitants.  -1,  W^.t 
pellon,  where  tliere  are  very  e\terisiM.«  dvk<>.  Ir 
town  WilK-brod,  the  cinneiter  of  the  heathens,  dc?t: 
in  (;i/4.  the  ^tatue  ofAVedan. 

II.  S(<rrn  HivMi.AM),  in  \\hieh  is  the  town  r:f  ' 
with  a  population  of  oiKH)  souls:  it  has  some  l^r^fic: 
anil  a  poi1. 

III.  Woi.FKusnvK,  with  the  villasfe  of  OoMerlr^nd. 
rated  bv  the  /'uyd  Vliet  IVom 

IV.  N'okTH  Hkvklani). 

W  SciiorWKN,  sepai;ted  by  the  1>.-1  Selie'-.lc 
North  Beveland.  In  this  h-hv.id  are  tlie  town.-  oi'—\ 
rickzee,  with  7(HK)  inhabitants,  whi  derivo  tlu-ir  si:b*is 
from  the  ii^hery,  salt-works,  trnde  in  madd«.-:\  &c. 
have  fifty  >hips*of  their  own  :  ti.ey  have  bed'>  lU'ov 
uhieh  th'ey  obtain  from  (.'olehe-ter*:  there  are  >i\  chu 
in  this  town.  2,  Urouwei-shafei!.  mo^tlv  inhri!..i*o.l  bj 
men  and  fishermen. 

VI.  1)1  ivi:i.\ND,  sepaiated  from  Si-boiiv.cn  bv  the 

A'll.  Tifoi.rN.  This  iJ:Mi(l  p:'-JiKvs  th.-finL-t  fiax 
it  manu»aeliiie.  tlie  {ine.st  thread,  of  whitdi  or.v  y 
costs  MiK)iioi  in;  :ii'arl\  '2:>'.  MerliuLr  .  The  town  ot  Tl 
h;is  2(KK)  inhabiiants,  iuid  i.^  partiv  lortifioil 

VMI.  Sr.  PmM.'.LvM). 

JJe^ides  tliesf  islands,  \\]v  province  of  Zea'and  cent 
a.-,  we  have  >aid,  the  lunllu  in  pait  of  Flandtr*  c 
Sli'.a*s-Fia:'d('m,  or  Dutch  Flanders  ,  in  wliii-j;  are  th 
\o\\ui'r  towns:— I,  Sas  de  Gaud,  a  uell-ft)i-!itit.J  town. 
i2;n)  iidiabitaiits..situatiil  on  a  canal  whieh  ieuJi fr\^m( 
{.'  tl-.e  We>t  Seludde.  2.  Sir.ys.  or  rKelu>e,  a  wdl-for 
I'-aee,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  North  Si-;.,  at  the  mot 
the  Schelde.  and  on  a  canal  to  BruL'e>.  It  has  a 
harbour  and  >:onie  tra.!.-.  Th.e  populati«m  is  IM*.  3, 
dvuburg,  on  a  canal  wliieh  joins  the  Zwin,  ha>  1400 
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leiy  ritii :  if  yip  lib  «b\in*l«nf  f*mp*  of  fom, 

&nd  hoi 


k!  tn  tivh  til' 


a      1 

toil    €oi! 

;  CKtrfit,  with 


[iup  cost^i^U  01  t^'o  iav^^e  uitindx  [met  H^vcinJ  jLmniU'T 
Tl;c  nr:  tlumi  of  i\w  twt>  lar^e  ti!i[mKls  hk  CiiUed 
^t  I  Uje  sontlitrn  Tavai-IWtmninjoo^  and 

I  by  »  wiilt!  himit,  Liitlct^  iVom  it*  di»- 
Jl^iAu  k  >  i>  I  nut .     The  ni  e  rid  in  n  ]  i  n  r  d  ra  w  x\  \  lir  d  u  ^  \\ 
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L     Tavsu- 

1  f  li-eiutlern 

iud^  tKim  hi' land  f.O'*  t«:> 

^_  tn  pari  c^xltiuk  to  Utf)'^ 

jf.,  or  foin  <K^i<ivi::»  iWrtiit^r  weitt.  But  Ibi^ur'li  New 
1^  m  tli«j  aijltpode*  l4  (Jn-at  Bniwin  in  lttfTjntrfti(>,  if 
)iri\h  rf^^^tevx  tQ  latitijii*%  tv.i  i 
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1 ,  and  coiwi^B  of  \  (j 
Jiucti  a^  Fvjchtti«  ex  cortical  a,  und  Vitcx  litorAli*,  m\w 
Kjwned  ^t^ith  fom'trcfsi  and  i'abbai^c-|Milm».  iNoHh 
CApe  )!f  hi:^h  find  ho  Id,  prewenting  wttH'p  ^idi^a  lii  Htc 
nnithcm  iind  t%i*fcrn  coit.^t,  hut  a  flal  mud  ^wamp)  tratrl 
itbuul  tlirte  nqviiue  iDifi?»  m  futi^tU  mn*  hojn  the  tiurlhcm 
to  the  eaiitcni  sthores»  ncparatinj^  Iht*  pnmiuidofy  from  I  ho 
hiUy  Imct,  whkt*  temmiJite*  on  "  '  "    ' 

pendictiliir  chlf'8  i>f  voJiinruc   t 

ft  art  at  the  nnrthtm  cittremjty  tii    ..^  t 
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inio   rwreiii;j!i-Ttri|:a  Bii^w      i  ,  • 

trance,  but  it  »»»  two  tttlh^im*  tltcp  ol  Ju^v-wntcr,  and  thi* 
tide  m<^»  ti^n  fi-ct   II  covci*  from  ntit  to  i-i2:ht  Mpmrc  rniJ«*fl, 
iijid  Mivenil  niletd  hianch  *>(T  from  it.  to  • 
ftll  of  thi^m  arc  nii%igable  fttr  ho«tf>  ■■ 
land  nccurai  wt  tho  headn  of  1ti. 
t::rtiut  L^iiltnt*    Thf  v,h<>lt*  of  thi 


nrrmland; 
.i\<^r.     Good 
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cwjii*t  of  eliti*  j^htiiit  :iii  iw\  b(;{1i,  ici  ivhttli  l^^>llT*^ 
it  ubej\ed.     B*'twt«iu  Ihtm  and    tiit  Mca  ix  a  windjf 
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heach.  The  natives  have  many  plantations  hero,  and  Ihcy 
pret  irood  cmps.  Towards  Cape  Wani,  where  the  iHtlinuis 
joins' the  broader  petiinsiila,  the  land  is  ol*  pjieat  lertihty. 
On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  isthmus  is  an  isolated  liill, 
called  Mount  Camel,  or  Houhoura,  which  lises  fStX)  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  its  southern  side  is  a  harbour  capable 
of  receiving  the  larp:est  vessels,  with  anchoraj^e  close  to 
the  eastern  shore  ;  but  the  entrance  is  not  more  than  40 
or  50  yards  wide.  The  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Hou- 
houra'is  partially  cultivated.  Where  tlie  isthmus  termi- 
nates on  tne  south  there  is  an  extensive  alluvial  district, 
which  stretches  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  coast,  and 
follows  the  serpentine  course  of  the  Awaroa,  a  river  which 
empties  itself  into  the  aestuary  of  Kaiigauni.  This  tract 
is  of  great  fertility,  and,  when  cultivated,  produces  very 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  other  grain. 
In  its  natural  state  it  is  j^erfectlyopen  in  many  places,  and 
only  covered  with  Coriaria  sarmentosa,  fern,  higli  flax,  and 
here  and  there  some  spots  of  grass.  In  other  parts  it  is 
overgrown  with  a  jungle  of  Dracaena  australis.  The  aRs- 
tuaiT  of  Rangauni  is  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea,  bnt  it  is 
shallow,  and  the  intricate  channel  admits  only  moderate- 
sized  vessels.  The  Awaroa,  though  a  small  river,  is  na- 
gable  for  boats  at  high-water  to  the  distance  of  about  10 
miles  ;  the  tides  rise  10  feet,  and  the  river  has  little  fall  in 
its  lower  course.  Cauoes  ascend  it  nearly  to  its  source, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  Maunga  Taniwa,  a  remarkable  m- 
lamidal  peak  ir)00  feet  high,  and  rising  considerably 
above  the  surrounding  hills.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
river  is  here  and  there  clothed  with  groves  of  large  trees. 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Awaroa  contains  about  r20,tKK) 
acres  of  arable  Land.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  facility  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  of  water-commu- 
nication, the  abundance  of  excellent  wood  and  of  other 
building  materials,  this  tract  is  one  of  the  most  favoured 
in  New  Zealand.  There  are  several  European  settlements. 
The  natives  amount  to  more  than  8000.  They  have  made 
more  progress  in  civilization  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
islands ;  they  cultivsite,  besides  Indian  corn  and  sweet 
potatoes,  wheat,  potatoes,  vines,  and  various  fniit-trees  and 
vegetables ;  they  also  keep  hoi-ses  and  cattle.  They  have 
made  roads  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  for  intenial  com- 
munication. 

On  the  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Awaroa  extends  a 
/lilly  7-e*rion  from  sea  to  s(.'a.  Its  upper  surface  is  a  con- 
tinual alternation  of  de>cents  and  ascents,  but  the  slopes 
are  usually  gentle.  It  nuist  be  con.-idcred  as  a  table-land 
of  moderate  elevation  and  \ery  une\en  surface;  for  the 
watcrcour.-es  do  not  ti averse  valleys,  but  lie  in  ravines 
con-idcrably  depif  sscd  below  the  general  surface.  It  ih 
only  where  they  appioach  the  sea  that  ihe  ravines  widen 
sufficiently  to  be  called  valle\s.  The  hills  do  not  lojin  re- 
gular ridges,  but  lie  (li>]ier>etl  over  the  suriace.  'i'luir 
general  heiirht  is  less  than  1 ")()()  feet,  which  elevation  is 
only  attained  by  the  Mautiira  Taniua.  The  whole  of  this 
re!j[ion  is  clothed  with  a  thick  fores! ,  exeei)t  at  the  bolloni 
of  the  ravines,  which  are  filleJ.  with  swanij)s,  and  a  few 
tracts  towaids  the  eeast,  v.Ihmc  no  tu'cs  oceur,  and  which 
are  overgrown  with  fern.  The  forests  consist  especially  of 
lata  (Metro>ideros  robust  a  ,  totara  CPodocarpus  totara:, 
rinr.i  Dacrydium  cupressiiuun  ■,  and  ])ukat(.a  ■  Laurus  ])u- 
katea — son;e  of  which  trees  are  of  imnieii-e  dinien^iuris. 
In  the  interior,  and  also  on  the  hills  v'.)>\  of  llatiLTauni  I>ay, 
abundance  of  kauri  (T)annnuia  au.-.tialis  is  still  iV.nnd, 
thouirli  many  trees  haN  e  b  ■(  n  cut  down.  Tin*  coast  on 
both  sides  oltliis  reirion  is  imlented  by  several  inlets,  and 
some  of  them  contain  giKul  hai hours.  On  the  eastern 
coast  are  Doubtless  IJay  and  Wangaroa  harbovu",  ami  on 
the  western  coast  Hokiiniira. 

Donhllrs'i  Iln/,  called  also  T.auriston  and  Ondou  Oudou 
IJay,  is  a  wide  open  iidet,  across  the  entiance  of  whieh  a 
reef  of  rocks  runs  in  a  noith-eastern  direction.  On  the  eaj,t- 
ern  end  of  the  reef,  near  ('ape  Siuviile.  there  is  a  chaiuiel, 
not  above  1(K>  yards  wide,  but  very  deep.  The  basin  itself 
has  gooil  anchoraije  in  live  fathoms  water,  about  a  (juarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  l*ii-tc-kiika,  wiiere  a 
finall  number  of  vessels  are  i)erfectly  sheltered.  The  rest 
t>f  the  bay  is  occupied  at  low-water  by  nujd-flats.  tinrowed 
by  channels  dee])  enouu'h  for  large  boats,  v.  Inch  lead  to  the 
mouths  of  two  other  small  rivers.  The  country  surround- 
ing the  l-asin  is  oj)en  and  undulatini::,  the  elevations  alter- 
nating with  large  swamps,  which  might  be  easily  diained, 
and  u'UuJd  form  good  land.    In  this  bay  arc  several  Eu- 


ropean settlements,  and  the  natives  have  mvich  imp 

in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

Jrauffaroa  Harbour  is  a  narrow  inlet,  »imriar  I 
fiords  of  Norway,  and  several  miles  long.  The  entn 
between  towermg  perpendicular  rocks,  and  only 
130  yards  wide ;  but  it  is  of  great  depth  cIom 
shore,  and  there  are  no  sunken  rocks  or  other  hidde 
gei-s.  The  harbour  is  very  spacious  and  deep,  hu  i 
age  for  the  largest  fleet,  and  is  sheltered  fiom  all 
As  a  harbour  it  is  among  tlie  best  in  New  Zealu 
there  is  little  land  flt  for  eultivaiion  in  the  nc-ighbou 
as  it  is  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  hills,  on  whirl 
is  a  forest  containing  kauri-trees.  The  natives  hav> 
cultivated  spots  mostly  on  the  tides  of  the  liilU,  >ni 
are  in  a  fiiir  state  of  improvement,  which  is  to  Le  ai 
to  the  missionaries. 

Ilokianga  Bay,  on  the  west  coast,  is  a  narrow  in 
rather  the  aestuaiy  of  nine  or  ten  small  rivers,  whic 
reach  the  sea.  It  is  a  bar-harbour,  but  there  arc 
and  a  half  fathoms  of  water  on  the  bar,  «o  that  it  < 
entered  by  large  vessels.  The  aestuar}-  is  from  one 
miles  wicle,  and  stretches  about  ten  miles  inlam 
nearly  all  the  rivei*s  which  fall  into  it  may  be  navisi 
boats  from  four  to  ten  miles  from  their  mouth.  Il 
tuaiy  is  almost  entirely  bounded  by  steep  hills,  whi 
nearly  covered  with  forests  containing  many  kauri 
and  this  circumstance  has  attracted  European  • 
But  the  largest  trees  are  nearly  all  gone  ;  those  thati 
are  fit  for  logs,  but  not  for  spars.  In  the  iinmediat 
nity  of  the  aestuary  there  is  only  it  small  proporl 
land  fit  for  cultivation,  but  on  all  tlie  snmilriveis 
fall  into  the  aestuary  from  the  noilh,  large  tract* 
luvial  soil  occur  in  the  upner  valleys,  and  they  ar 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  More  than  200  European 
settled  on  this  aestuar)-,  chiefly  for  the  pur|x>$e  of  ( 
ing  spars  and  logs  of  kauri-timber. 

The  steep  hills  which  sun-ound  Hokianga,  andthe 
tract  at  the  back  of  them,  extend  to  about  the  mic 
the  island,  or  25  miles  from  the  western  shores.  R 
them  and  the  Bay  of  Islands  the  country  presents 
ferent  aspect,  being  open  and  slightly  undulatin 
marked  by  numerous  conical  hills,  which  are  of  v< 
origin,  having  cratei-s,  and  their  sides  nnd  l)ases  e 
with  lava  and  basalt.  The  country  it.  covered  \\\* 
ments  of  a  slate-coloured  basaltic  rock,  olK-n  mor 
15  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  without  vegetaMim,  I 
spaces  between  them  are  covered  \\'\\\\  W\\\  ar.d  flj 
only  isolated  patches  are  planted  witli  Indi.m  o; 
potatoes.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  has  a  siai 
devolate  and  barren  aspect,  the  soil  beim;  a  hirlit 
volcanic  earth.  The  fields  which  weic  cul!i\r.*t^J  I 
missionaiies  have  been  abandoned  Incau.-e  t::.-ir  f 
was  small.  The  natives  have  nt)  hu.rc  i)la  '.laMoR'i 
l)Iain,  but  piefer  the  lavines  that  inierNcet  it.  ov  -eUl 
the  ba'^es  of  the  hills  whieh  bound  tlio  tal  Ic-^-in.!. 
the  soil  is  more  substantial.  The  i:oo<l  Ir.nd  bci.** 
small  proi)ortion  to  the  bad.  and  the  plain  is  u.-arly 
tnte  of  trees.  The  vegetatiou  c»»;isist>i  piineij>::II\  '*■ 
tu])akihi  (Ooriaria  sarmentosa,  Dracuii:»  aKt.;i'*i4  3 
divisa,  and  CJaultheria.  There  are  Sv»\e::-.]  la'^;-;  <y 
depth  on  the  table-land,  which  ai)pen:-  to  bx  \.  1  a'.: 
teis,  and  near  one  of  them  there  arc  X\\\v  i!!i::eial 
From  one  of  tliese  wells  a  strouirly  suli:li.i!e-*.d  hy 
gas  ri  es.     Th."  temperature  of  the  well  i^  1;>.>-'  Kailr 

The  Ihiif  of  Ishimls  lies  (.n  the  eaMern  cv^-t  :  it  i: 
to  the  noith  and  noith-east,  and  the  cntrauee  bt 
(.'ajH'  Pococke  and  ( -ape  Brett,  is  1 1  uiiK  >  v.  it!,-.  It  t: 
south-we.^t  about  12  miles,  and  is  studded  with  s 
islands,  whence  it  has  received  its  name.  Tljcrc  i* 
water  close  to  the  shore,  and  there  are  sevoial  sroi 
choraires,  even  with  noitherly  and  ]iorth-e,i>ttriv 
behind  the  rocky  and  elevated  islands,  li  is  one 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  harbour  in  New  Zi^aiand.  i 
r  e  so  1 1  e  li  t  o  by  m  a  ny  v  e  ?  se  1  s,  especially  \\\n\.  e  is.  Bi 
country  surrounding  the  bay  contains" no  iru-nt  proy 
of  cul'livable  land.  It  is  \ery  hilly,  and  the  hilN 
down  to  the  water's  edire,  and  altern'ate  with  ra\me>^. 
stn'teh  far  inland.  The  hills  were  formerly  woodi 
the  forest  hius  disap})ea"ecl,  and  is  now  onlv  found 
miles  inland.  'Hie  hills  are  too  steep  and  ha\e  loc 
soil  for  cultivation:  in  the  ravines  there  is  a  little 
soil.  The  hills  advancini;  to  the  beach  Ibrui  s 
diminutive  harboui-s,  but  they  arc  inacccfieible  Iro 
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b*!  ninn  urii  c^Hiv  tiled  into  HWiiii^is  whjL'fi  art: 
ivMi,  uilh  lh«'  finv-uUinf.  fund  travt-nvii^tl  Uy 
IIS  kppmatdi  thi' 
u*>  covt:rcd  ^vilh 
>tf\U+Hd  ovcf  ilw.  xJ^jpttfc  uhjch  rrieiofNC  th*.* 
"on'tfl5  contain  many  hngt  \imhvrAjv.c\ 
tlte  is^land  i»  the  kftun*pine  hi>  abtniduut 
i'with  ft  »^i-Ee  n*»  in  thi«  rrifioJi*  llic  imlivo  nrrr 
pd  in  fcllini?  mid  Hiiuiinng:  the  limber,  TJut 
the  mnn  lifv  boimdtvd  by  lVin»  ol'  lui  ifi^al 
I  flo  itfjf  fZi'Tif^jilly  rrsi^^h  to  thf  banks  ^w\  Qjrv 
are  timn  Ji  mib  from  thvin;  I  lie  boltom*  uru  Icvi"^!, 
a  H«nR'wl*;il  clayty  Imt  iVrtiltr  ijoil,  btinjy;  mostly 
5i*^d  of  thi*  dvtiitn^  brought  down  by  the  rivfrs.  The 
di  wc  ttJio  coYtrtd  niih  iilbu'lc  fore-st  ulHimber-tpecs 
dfurfiptiuiiH*  (Mpecially  the  kfliiri-pino»  exri^pt  the 
al  UncU  0f  rt*cpnt  fommtiini  and  I  haste  lands  whhdi 
h**^n  ckiired  by  ihe  nalive^  lor  cultiMition*  Tliey 
iJJ  tho  conimon  pmdnctions  of  the  islaful  in  nhun* 
~tld  have  a  «urpluis  for  aa^le.  Tli»»  dri'uiuslunee, 
tbt»  profitB  derivfed  fioiB  llie  linibeis  refkkn* 
wealthy  thjin  the  nntiTti  mhaiiitant*  of  other 

"  ^  iiif  ]g  a  larsje  hft^jri.  Tlic  entrance  i*^ 
i  t  in i  1  c 3  w i ch* *  Unihrt"  i l  is  an  f  x te  n si v t; 
...,..,  I  I'lm^  lo  ,sen  mx.  or  tfis^ht  mi  I  (^f  and  ck- 
TK>!tb  of  the  noil  111  ni  huad  to  south  of  the 
JLturmb  sc»  ihat  it,  appears^  Tvtit^n  st'en  frym  tbt?  wol- 
'  foi-m  !i  compk^i;  bar  ri^'ht  acrohii  the  cnt.junce  : 
le  thi.^  baiik  tfuue  in  ad  cup  channrl  at  Itadt  two 
EPad  in  till;  niurroweit  pari  ^vljich  affords  a  safe 
_^  "or  largu  ^  e^iit'la.  The  tide  ri»Oi*  ten  teH  at  l^ill 
iimtfe,  and  rushes  with  girtit  vioJtmee  into  Iht*  hai* 
rthuli  rt^nderH  iLu  access  ^om^linie!i  vtry  dan;^eiOLiH, 
•rly  ^^md%  which  blow  withont  inb?uni&*ian  duriu^j 
part*  of  tht'  ycur,  and  inereasi*  the  trnrrtfut  whicli  sets 
JUS  harbour*  mv  al»o  a  j!;i'eal  drawba^-k  fronv  tluT 
of  thi*  harbotjf,  aathpy  prevent,  vessels  fmm  Icavinpj 
thi«  inttiavcmenct*  in  luvX  with  in  siJl  the  haj- 
tha  W€«l  coa4  of  Ntuv  Zt-aliind*  In  the  eh  an* 
there  ia  a  aand-bank^  hut  on  both  sidn's  of  tl  a 
b!e  dcptli  of  wuler.  The  lcni*thof  tin?  ba^in  from 
l^ioutb  H  alwnt  'M  milcA,  and  it^  width  vaiici  f*e- 
om  3  to  r>  milcis.  There  are  numeryns  nnchi^r- 
ieb  <i  %*"^'4t'l  i^  pKitccti'd  from  ftll  windt*  He* 
hfftni^*,  three  lajij4>  rivers  fall  iutu 
I  \  '  am^iktca,  and  the  Kai-parat 
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'  ^  Hi   IsAv  lull>„  at'i'ij 
■I  thrif  r-3Tm«*n  i*>  f. 
(l»'j  hLu-|iarn  lor  ►• 
I  it  H  nnvii»wbb'  h>[  ; 
iiiii:-'   ■MiM.ii   M;iui:id  tite  vnDfy  *hrrr   nj-'  ♦  \t.i 
euntaininL:   mflny    IcRuri-piucXi    the   liiiibi^i    • 

lit  tif  th**  Kai-pai-a  Harhmir,  i  'y 

"I  en  the  valhiyii  of  the  ritiT*  '  uf 

1ht*tr  navix^abfe  cuunH-,  ttie  evbmJ  uf  thi«  .  ,\i 

their  i^ank^,  ami  ttu»  nei^tdKRu-firmd  iif  til.  .      u,^ 

metibAucldand.metakeniiito,!.  fvidfut  tiiat  Hiw 

pa H,  of  1  \ I r  18) a  nd  ij He n?  ^^^A^ e  i"  -^  t  tian  arty  ol  her* 

Tlie  nafives  are  nunKroii*,  and  ma^y  iiLuO|i»imiB  aic  *r<tlvd 
aiuunij  Ihem. 

On  tlve  eastern  hide  of  the  inland,  between  thf  B;jy  ut 
hhitnU  and  Shotvraki  (lidf,  Ihu  >4boi  t:>^  «>r(  tie  H*a  are  bnunii'd 
l)y  hiffh  pa*t'iintmta  elitf*,  in  which  !*eviml  sin  '  '  :,t- 
tion»oeciir;  uitt  rit^ne  of  tliem  will  receive  i* 

Ihii  me  of  eoaAting  ve«»iel*i,  except  \VHnt::*n  lii,,  ...u.i  1,4 
fyrnied  by  the  iHotith  of  ilie  Wnn^ari  river.  Tfv  tiAibuMr 
\»  atioul  half  a  mile  in  \^idth  !ind  IVnir  riuk*ii  lon£^,  and  fia» 
g^jod  anchorage  in  fr«m  ajx  to  ten  fatbont-i,  and  u  ri*tn- 
pleUdy  sheltered  from  all  wind*.  Thcie  i*  i>ot  mu<h  cul- 
tivable land  tin  the  bhort'»»  *Alnch  riBe  w  nit^vi*  but  iuw 
hilb.  covered  with  \\u0d3,  \vhich  contain  wuth  kauri- 
tindjer, 

Shpnmki  Gulf»  formerly  ealt^d  TfiameA  Gidf,  and  now 
frequenUy  11  le  Fritb  of  the  Thames,  in  a  p-ulf  '  '  '  lu 
its  most  Tiortbern  point,  t>m'  Kodnt-yto  ith  nn  ti 

bild,  which  tenniimtes  al  the  mouth  of  tlierivri  *  -^  1  .  i> 
abonl  70 aiik'^  loT>;^.  Tlietintnince  la  from  tlit*  nor!h+^  l'-  ■ 
it  is  40  miifc?jj  wide*  bet  ween  Cape  Rodni^y  nnH  i>  f  ^  r,  ;  . , ;,  , 
(t  preservea  this  vvidtli  to  half  its  extent 'or  ^f 

Auekland;  but  farther  ^uth  d  px»w^  m;  ■  r^ 

and  t«*rminate»  with  Uie  n*jitnary  of  the  Wribo,  whR'b  ia 
alrtiut  12  miles  Joup:,  witti  an  aver4;^e  width  m  live  miletn. 
Before  the  entranee  of  the  cnlf  itk  tli*-  rofliv  i«lAtid  vt 
Shout omou,  and  erwt  of  it,  op|n>fite  Cape  CVilville,  in  Uw 
h]a.nd  of  Ulea^  or  Cheat  Banitr  liilamL  The  lrt*<bitnno'd 
Maud  M  nearly  wtl  aiih  >  in  cireumfercne** ;  it  i*  hilly  nud 
rocky,  nnd  contains  nrneb  kaun-fort'jit.  Tht^re  k  un  c.\- 
€ct]ent  harhodf,  Ciilh'd  (rie:ii  Barrier  Tbihoiir,  at  its  nio»t 
nr>rth-nr:.ti'in  extremity.  There  are  al>o  sevenii  i^landfi  in 
tite  uidrr  portion  of  the  ^ulf,  of  whieh  thoK*  of  ltan8:itato 
and  Waitu'ke  rerjuife  not  ire.  R;ini|^jtolo  is  a  cune,  n%mi^ 
slowly  from  tlie  st'n,  and  ternjinatin;^  in  thiiee  confai  tbe 
middle  one  Win}*  the  tiii;;t)es»t*  Tin*  eonc  ennlainj*  a  very 
pf'jfeet  t' rater,  about  I5t)  ft'cl  deept  the  hi^hetit  point  lif 
ll  nticsi  1*20  feet  iiho\c  \ht!  hea-levft*  Thi^  island  rw  a  heap 
of  fccoviw^,  wlnt'h  i^unound  it  in  larflfe  hard  ma.M*e»  at  iu 
blue  and  the  greater  part  of  it»  heitfht :  otdy  Itrvvardj  Ihe 
top  there  are  a  few  mv>.h<^!i.     llr.dwtiu  rv  /     nuj  the 

mninhtod  ia  the  bwt  ehaunei  into  '■■  -Ixujr, 
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which  leads  to  Auckland.  Waihekc  is  About  3*1  miles  in 
circuinfereiice,  woodi'd  and  hilly,  and  contains  kauri-trecs; 
hul  it  has  also  many  sheltered  ujul  culli\al)le  small  valleys. 
It  has  a  liaibour  lor  small  vessels,  and  there  is  anchor- 
ai::e  lor  larirer  vessels  in  the  channel  whicli  separates  the 
island  from  the  mainland. 

The  tract  ol"  country  between  the  Kai-para,  on  the  west, 
and  the  nortliern  part  oi'the  Shouraki  Ciulf,  is  nearly  covered 
with  hills  or  small  table-lauds  overirrown  with  i'ern  ;  but 
their  declivities  towards  the  jrull*  are  covered  with  fine 
timber,  which  is  exported  from  the  harbour  of  Mahu- 
ranj^i,  situated  about  20  miles  from  Waiteinata  Harbour  to 
the  north  which  is  ea^y  of  access,  and  has  depth  of  water 
s'.jfiicieut  for  every  description  of  vessels,  and  there  is 
tecure  anchoraire.  TIioue:ii  the  land  available  for  cultiva- 
tion is  not  of  preat  extent,  a  town  has  lately  l)cen  laid  out 
iMi  the  shores  of  the  harbour. 

Some  miles  uoith  of  Wailemata  Harbour  the  hills  sink 
down,  and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  which  is  be- 
tween this  harbour  and  the  Nianukau  Harbour  on  the  western 
coast,  has  a  siiijfhily  undulatiuu:  surface,  on  which  several 
•Nolated  lulls  rise  to  some  heiirht.  The  s»)il  is  of  trood  qua- 
lity, and  lit  for  all  kinds  of  horticultural  and  atj:ricultui*al 
purposes.  The  harbour  oi'  Waiteniata,  on  the  southern 
shores  of  which  the  capital  of  New  Zealaiul,  Auckland,  is 
bir't,  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  p:ulf,  and  stretches 
its  ramifications  towards  the  harbour  of  IMaiuikau.  The 
navitrable  chamu-l  by  which  the  harbour  is  entt  red  is  only 
three-(juarters  of  a  mile  wide,  beiuir  narrowed  by  a  nef ; 
but  within  the  channel  widens  to  an  averaire  brendth  of  a 
mile,  with  a  depth  of  tVom  six  to  nine  fathoms  in  the  mid- 
eiiaimel,  and  three  Jind three  and  a  half  at  the  sides.  It 
txtends  ten  miles  to  the  westward,  and  b.iauches  off  at  its 
wfvtern  extremity  into  two  arms,  of  whieh  the  southern, 
nunuui^  towards  the  harbour  of  Manukau,  is  a  river-like 
iulv't,  but  advances  so  far  inland,  that  belwi-c!!  its  upper 
I'art  and  the  harbour  of  i'NIanukau  there  is  only  a  poitasce 
i;f  one  mile  and  a  half.  'J'liis  inlet  liowever  is  only  navi- 
irablc  for  l)oats.  Near  the  harbour  of  Waiteniata  is  that  of 
Taiuaki,  at  the  innermost  corner  of  whicli  a  portage  of  only 
a  (|uarter  of  a  mile  brings  the  traveller  to  the  harbour  of 
Manukau.  At  the  entrance  of  tlie  harbour  is  a  bar,  with 
^ix  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  but  vessels  of  2(K)  tons  can 
i:'ti'r  it,  and  larixe  barges  can  tjo  to  the  portajre. 

\N  here  the  (iulf  of  Shouiaki  tj:row>  narrow,  opposite  the 
I -land  of  Wailieke,  the  ci)un1ry  rise^  to  a  hiirher  fevel,  and 
1  ;o>ents  towauls  the  irulf  a  hilly  I'uh^e^  in  which  several 
i.:i.n)w  valley^  tpi'iitothe  icstuarv  of  the  Waiho  :  they  have 
a  Uitile  soil,  and  contain  settli-ments  n['  natives.'  This 
lnll\  riili;»'  eonlmucs  suuthwaixl,  where  it  separates  the 
\:i!ky  i>f  the  Waiho  and  of  the  Piako  iVnm  tlu-  basin  of  the 
Waili.ito  ii\ir:  but  it  sinKs  lower  as  il  proceeds  to\Navds 
III''  M>urce  of  the  Waiho,  or  ralher  the  ircneial  U^vel  of  the 
ev»untry  rises  hiirher.  Hrlween  tlu'  upper  course  of  the 
\v'ailio  and  the  AVnikato  only  i^olnti'd  hills  are  dispersed 
over  the  table-land.  This  chain  of  hills  i.^  inohlly  coin])Osed 
of  basalt,  and  wood  is  only  Ibund  in  some  small  valleys 
and  ravines.  There  are  kauri-tn  ■ -,  but  they  are  latl'.er 
scarce. 

The  valley  of  the  liver  Waiho,  which  lies  to  the  east 
I'f  this  hilly  lani^e,  anil  beirin>  a1  the  moat  -duthern  branch 
'f  llu-  (lulf  of  Shouraki,  is  the  l:u:j:est  known  phiin  in  New 
/.'■aland.  Il  i-xti-nds  ;d;out  (10  miles  soutlj,  tennii-atinir  in 
tilt'  lt)W  hiil.s  K)i'  llorohoio,  whcie  tlu-  livi-r  Waiho  oriiri- 
nalv'^.  At  i!^  no:tlu'in  i\tremily  it  is  about  20  miles  wide, 
but  i^rov,>  uauov.irasit  run.-,  si  uthwaid.  but  ])rol.>al)ly  in 
iH)  pa;t  ^\^n■r^  it  fall  >lu)it  of  10  miles  in  width.  The  suriace 
is  a  dead  Iwel,  and  laiire  tracts,  e>pL'ciall>  touards  tlu-  jrulf, 
are  coin  erted  into  sv.ainj)-.  for  the  want  of  uece>sary  ilrain- 
aire.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  tree>,  with  tlu-  exci'])tion  of  the 
biinlvs  ot  the  rivers,  where  the  l.akikatea-pine  Jhh-nftUnm 
r.rcrhiinn  ^rows  to  peat  ju-rfection.  The  plain,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  eovered  wllli  fern,  finx,  and  maiuika,  ex- 
cent  where  water  has  irathered,  and  there  il  is  eo^e^ed  with 
a  kind  of  n\A\  Ktt;j)ho\  These  swanij)>  are  not  fre(iueiiL 
in  the  u])per  part  of  the  valley,  norlarire,  but  thev  iiieiease 
in  uiuiilur  a'ld  extent  towaids  the  iu(.uth>  uf  the  iiv«..v. 
\^lie:e  the  C'.ur.ti}  i-^  veiy  low  and  Mibjeet  to  inuiuiati.jn-. 
In  tlu-e  j.;iits  tlu  .-.oil  i^  al!u\:al  ;!nd  lieh,  and  the  sv.  amp- 
miirhl  easily  be  dKiir.ed.  Hijflier  up  the  =oil  i-  chiLtly 
C''i!i|H  ed  (  I"  M  still'  e!;'v,  and  is  Ie^s  Urtile:  but  t;.  i-.i!  ajl- 
1  •  :i'.anee  i:e;n 'v  the  v.lH>le  ]>lain  eould  be  con\erled  into 
lields,  and  would  produwc  :dl  Kinds  of  i^ridn.     The  native:; 


have  begun  to  cultivate  wheat.  In  the  lower  dulikb 
there  arc  some  tracts  which  produce  Mft  grmsiis  Hthtr a 
rare  thing  in  New  Zealand. 

This  plain  is  drained  bv  two  rivers,  the  Waiho  and  Ihi 
Piako.  The  Waiho,  which  is  also  called  the  Hiami^ 
drains  the  plain  in  its  whole  extent,  rising  in  theHurohon 
Hills  on  the  border  of  the  table-land  ot*  Kotu-nia.  Ih 
course  is  stated  to  be  about  100  miles,  of  which  W)  am  Mp 
vigable  for  large  boats.  Small  vessels  have  gone  uptfat 
river  nearly  TK)  miles,  where  it  is  al>out  as  wide  ••  the 
Thames  at  Richmond.  The  Piako  lisea  on  the  hilU  bor- 
dering the  western  side  of  the  plain,  is  much  smaller,  sad 
runs  only  about  30  miles.  At  low  water,  only  lioat&  caa 
enter  it.  There  is  no  harbour  properly  speaking  in  thi 
arstuaiy  of  the  Waiho  and  Piako,  and  lar^  vei«els  canool 
approach,  as  a  mudbank  stretches  before  their  c» 
bt>uchure  ;  there  is  however  a  channel  across  this  bnfc 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Waiho,  with  fi  minimum  disptk 
of  one  fathom  and  a  half  at  dead  low- water  ;  farther  if 
the  depth  increases  to  three  fathoms  and  a  half. 

The  Plain  of  the  W^aiho  is  separated  from  the  Bsj  ef 
Plenty  bv  a  ridcre  of  rocky  hills,  which  begins  at  Capct'ol- 
ville,  at  tlie  enti-ance  of  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki,  andcontioia 
without  interruption  for  more  than  1(X)  miles  to  the  Hun> 
horo  Hills  at  the  source  of  the  Waiho.  They  are  ctllcd 
the  Ahoia  (Love:  IStountains,  and  rise  about  15(11)  fett 
al  eve  the  sea.  North  of  the  mouth  of  the  Waiho  they  fill 
up  the  whole  extent  of  the  peninsula  terminating  vjib 
C'aie  (.'olville,  but  faither  south  they  are  a  few  milettfif- 
tant  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Tlioir  western  dirclintj 
is  very  steep,  and  rises  like  a  wall  over  the  Plain  of  the 
Waiho  ;  but  towartls  the  Bay  of  Plenty  they  descend  tnth 
a  gradual  slope.  They  are  almost  entirely  covered  wAt 
wood.  On  the  peninsula  these  forests  are  chiefly  compoHi 
of  kauri-trees :  and  the  hills  on  which  this  tree  growN«T«B 
when  cleared,  are  of  no  use  for  any  other  puqw&et.  Urtli 
from  the  rutrired  nature  of  the  ground  and  fn>ni  thequilit; 
of  the  soil.  It  is  a  matter  of  surpri.so  that  such  an  in- 
mense  tree  as  the  kauri  should  grow  in  a  soil  when?  t 
scarcely  could  have  been  su])posed  that  it  could  take  nwt 
The  forests  on  the  hills  east  of  the  Plain  of  the  Wsiha 
contain  few  kauri-trees,  and  consist  chiefly  of  totars.  Fudff- 
carpus  totala^,  limu  ( Dacrydium  cupres8\nuin\  and  otbff 
kinds,  and  in  these  parts  tlie  declivities  and  the  flat  ft ;» 
of  the  hills  could  be  conveited  into  fields. 

The  ])eninsula  which  terminates  with  Cajjc  t'eivuc 
contains  two  harbours.  That  on  the  we»t,  in  the  fiill  tf 
Shouraki,  i>  called  C'oromandel  or  Waiho  Haiboui.  liM  » 
27)  miles  from  the  cape.  It  is  of  moderate  size,  and  U  *.i. 
adapted  for:-mall  than  larijje  vessels,  for,  owini:  to  theflal- 
lowne<s  of  th.e  water,  larire  vessels  cannot  cuter  fan-nn.:::'! 
to  be  etrectually  })rotected  airaiust  the  swell  of  the  st-.i.  ».'- 
thmiirh  there  is*irt>od  liolding-irround.  On  the  caM  >:il.  m 
thepiiiinsula  is  Mercury  Hay,  the  entrance  to  wlihi;  ■• 
roeky  and  ditlieult.  Hut  the  harbour  il*>i-b  is  1an«l!«  ^!«i-<^ 
and  has  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  water,  which  in  tlu  !'£.- 
rows  shoals  to  four,  three,  and  two.  These  two  lm:l'«^!j> 
are  mueh  ^isited  for  kauri-timber,  which  is  brouchl  J\''n 
from  the  hills. 

Manukau  liaibour,  on  the  west  side  of  the  i>]ar.d,  i*. 
MS  already  ob^el•ved,  separated  from  an  inU-t  of  Waitinu"- 
HailMHir  by  a  portage  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  noai  '.'^' 
of  Tamahi  by  another  not  exceeding  a  tjuailer  i»i  a  ■.  ■= 
it  is  a  tine  basin,  about  1.")  miles  luuir,  and  ciijht  h:.:.  . 
the  widest  i>ait.  The  upi)er  part  i>  shallow,  bui  tiii..  i» ". 
navinaMeeliannel  for  sir. ^i  11  ciaft  nearU  t»>  its  hiiid.  'li-:! 
i«^  a  barbelbre  the  e'ltiance,  but  elose  to  the  ntMtln.:n  !.ia, 
is  a  deep  an<l  iWv  channel  ahout  thive-<|i.arter*  ci  a  tr.i^ 
wide,  and  the  channel  between  the  beads  i^.  dni'  a::- 
free  from  di'ncfi'r.  On  the  noith  .-.bore,  at  a  p'aee  \j\y^ 
Kara.ujahawe,  there  is  a  safe  and  sheltered  hinl  •;•.■.  -'J 
in  this  pMii  there  i;:e  tine  Ibrests  eontaiuing  ka-.-ji-tmihi.  . 
but  gvHul  land  is  only  found  on  the  souihei.i  •»!ii.r.  An 
easy  ])oiiaL'e  id" two  mile>  and  a  half  leails  irom  thcaoulh- 
ern  shoie  to  an  aftluent  of  the  ii\er  Waikato. 

The  country  exteiidintr  alontr  the  western  coms!  .-.■■. .Uj  of 
M:in;;kan.  as  lar  a<  the  livcr  Mokau,  ap]Ha:s  1'»  rise  ua 
hiLdier  level  than  the  northern  di.>tiiets  t-f  tlie  ••»!a!:J.  TTit 
shores  have  in  many  places  a  low  .^andy  beach  :  i;i  ithcis 
llie\  are  lined  by  sand-hills:  but  there  are  a!>v>  !a;i:e  tiads 
wleie  the  sea  wa>hes  the  base  of  steep  clitl's.  eompvisi'U  U 
sand- tone  and  conglomerate.  For  M)nie  miles  nom  thi 
sea  the  country  exhibits  very  few  bigus  of  fertility,  bcuif 
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Waikato  !>y  the  nativew^  johia  (h«  piiii 

conies  iVoni  th**  Run -palm.     Ifthi»*bc' 

nt  thiT  Waikato  i«  nejirltO'  W  8.  tat.     ?!iiTLa:d  ' 
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(TrCf^ti'M  width  2j.     Thi'  bank^  arp  lo  i  iply 

indrinted,     8eM*ral  rivei>  fall  into  the  J....^  ..  iiff 

and  the  common  outlet  of  all  of  them  ii*  thr 
The  lake,  ii  1337  foe t  above  the  Men- level  or  hii. 
the  l^ke  of  Geneva*     The  Wtiikato  fiver  ]eave««  tl)*/   lalip 
at  it8  mont  nopth-eajitern  pKtremity,  and  i«  tht-rf^  fibnnt  :JtKl 
)  an}*  wide,  and  very  deep.     U  run*  fiwt  "  ,  but 
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jmjneJiing  Manukau  Bay  it  turnN  );onth*weflt,  and  lUM*  iolo 
the  s«»a.  The  whole  con riie  of  the  Wniltutt)  probalily  vx* 
ceed*  2uO  ttide"**  In  tlie  middle  part  of  its  rri^-  <  ti.,. 
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T\n»  nytr  ri*eM  in  thw  Rnoifdolo  Mountaioii  norlh*we«t  of 
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1600  foot.  The  hills  ca>l  i)f  the  lake  arc  loss  nv£r2:i'(l,  and 
have  a  iiuu-h  more  j^eiitle  aseent.  At  the  soulljein  ex- 
tiemity  of  the  lake  is  a  low  alluvial  plain,  about  15  miles 
in  length,  and  ol'a  trian2:ular  shape.  On  both  sides  this 
flat  is  bounded  by  hills,  whieh  arc  l)rokcn  l)y  narrow 
ravines.  The  surface  of  a  tci'<-'at  part  of  tliis  region  is  bare 
or  scantily  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  but  where 
the  volcanic  rocks  have  been  so  far  decomposed  as  to  form 
a  mould  the  soil  is  fertile.  Tlie  hot  springs,  fumeroles, 
solfataras,  and  mud  volcanoes,  are  numerous.  Fiom  some 
of  the  hot  springs  the  boiling-water  rises  several  feet  high, 
as  in  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland. 

Some  miles  north  of  Lake  Taupo  the  basin  of  the 
Waikato  assumes  a  different  aspect.  The  siut'ace  of  the 
countiy  is  broken  into  hillocks,  irregulaily  dispei-sed  over 
the  phun,  which  is  perfectly  level.  All  lliese  hillocks  consist 
of  tufa  or  of  small  pumice-stones  cemented  together.  The 
level  ground  consists  of  the  same  materials,  and  as  it 
has  undergone  only  a  small  degree  of  decomposition,  the 
soil  is  ])oor  and  maintains  only  a  stunted  vegetation  of 
gi-ass  and  fern.  Farther  north  the  country  improves,  and 
the  hilly  surface  is  covered  with  wood,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  matai  (Dacrydium  matai)  and  totara  (Podocarpus 
totara).  North  of  this  woody  tract  the  surface  consists  of 
iiiils,  of  moderate  elevation,'  of  tufa  and  small  pieces  of 
pumice-stone  loosely  cemented  together  by  volcanic 
ashes;  but  the  vegetation  is  much  less  vigorous.  The 
hollows  on  tlie  hills  and  the  ravines  have  some  better  soil, 
and  are  overgrown  with  shnibs  and  trees.  The  lower  and 
more  level  part  however  presents  a  dreary  aspect,  being 
clothed  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  fern  and  coai-se  wiry 
grass,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  dragon-tree.  The 
pumice-stone  has  not  undergone  sufficient  decay  to  allow 
the  growth  of  anything  else. 

South  of  38"^  S.  lat.  rises  a  hilly  range,  which  divides 
the  basin  of  the  Waikato  river  longitudinally  into  two 
basins,  of  which  the  eastern  is  drained  by  the  "Waikato, 
and  the  western  bv  the  "NVaipa.  This  hilly  range,  which 
is  called  Maunga  'fautari,  terminates  near  the  place  where 
the  Waikato  turns  westward.  The  lower  part  of  the  basin 
of  this  liver  is  stated  to  contain  a  great  amount  of  good 
land,  and  to  be  lit  for  every  kind  of  cultivation,  but  we 
have  no  particular  account  of  it.  It  will  however  soon  be 
cultivated,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  separated 
from  the  river  Waiho  and  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki  only  by  a 
gentle  swell  of  the  land,  on  which  a  few  hills  are  dispei*sed. 

The  valley  of  the  Waipa,  the  largest  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  "Waikato,  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  about  100  miles  long, 
and  from  10  to  12  miles  wide.  The  upper  part  resembles 
in  some  deirrce  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Waikato, 
having  a  broken  and  undulating  surface,  the  soil  of  which 
consists  chiefly  of  pumice-stone,  but  the  vegetation  is  more 
vigorous,  and  the  more  level  places  are  covered  with  fern  or 
coarse  grass  alternating  with  groves  of  the  kahikatea,  or 
swamp-pine.  The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  is  a  perfect 
level,  which  slopes  gradually  towards  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Only  a  few  isolated  pyramiilal  hills  of  volcanic  origin  are 
dispersed  over  it ;  tliey  consist  of  tufa  and  pumice-stone. 
The  soil  is  partly  alluvial  and  partly  volcanic,  and  con- 
sists of  a  stiff  clay  mixed  with  sand.  It  is  very  fertile,  and 
would  i)roduce  any  plant  which  would  bear  the  climate. 
It  is  destitute  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  some  groves, 
^vhich  occur  in  the  depressions,  which  are  generally 
swampy  ;  but  the  river  iinis  in  rather  a  deep  bed,  and 
never  rises  so  as  to  inundate  the  adjacent  country.  Tliis 
fine  tract  is  sheltered  from  the  gales,  which  are  so  pre- 
valent on  the  ccasts  of  Xew  Zealand,  and  seems  to  be 
particularly  adapted  for  grain,  tobacco,  the  hop,  the  vine, 
and  the  mulberry-tree. 

To  the  east  of  the  middle  ba^in  of  the  Waikato  lies  the 
table-land  of  Kolurua,  so  called  from  the  largest  of  the 
numerous  lakes  which  are  dispersed  over  its  surface.  It 
is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Waikato  by  a  range  of 
liills  running  nearly  north  and  south ;  its  top  is  barren 
and  thinly  covered  with  vegetation,  but  the  gorges  con- 
tain a  fertile  soil,  which  in  its  natural  state  is  covered 
with  fern  and  shrubs,  and  yields  good  crops  of  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Tlie  elevation  of  the  table-land  above 
the  sca-levcl  is  not  known,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
cold  which  is  experienced  there,  it  is  probably  not  much 
less  than  2000  feet.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  most  of  the 
JiWd  rise  with  a  gentle  sloi)e,  but  among  them  are  several 


conical  hills  consi^iting  of  basaltic  lava ;  some  of  the  Itilii 
have  no  shrubs  or  trees,  but  most  of  them  are  more  or  lead 
wooded.  Many  small  Jakes  are  interspersed  amoii^  tbeie 
hills,  and  some  of  a  large  size.  The  J^ke  of  llotumii 
about  24  miles  in  circumference  and  nearly  rircuhr. 
Near  it  there  are  many  hot  springs,  and  some  of  Uwn 
close  to  its  banks.  From  some  of  the  opening  in  the 
ground  every  live  minutes  a  column  of  steam  and  water, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  Ihiw 
or  four  feet.  Other  lakes  are  filled  with  warm  water,  tnd 
in  some  of  them  the  thermometer  also  rises  to  Ifi*,  or  3lf 
higher  than  the  air.  There  arc  several  solfatara.s  or  conei 
of  pure  sulphur,  and  mud  volcanoes.  The  soil  consists  oft 
black  mould  a  few  inches  thick,  resting  on  a  substratun 
of  pumice  gravel.  It  is  in  general  lieht,  but  posseaaes  s 
considerable  degree  of  fertility.  Tlie  country  is  com- 
paratively well  inhabited. 

The  descent  from  the  table-land  to  the  low  tract  akm* 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  hilly,  and  covered  with 
forests,  in  which  the  tawai  (Leiospermiim  raccmosojii , 
mirai  (Podocarpus  ferruginea),  and  hinau  (Elaeorarpui 
hinau)  arc  the  most  numerous.  The  soil  is  a  pumiceon 
gravel,  richly  mixed  with  vegetable  mould.  »ome  spo^i 
have  no  trees,  and  these  places  are  overgrown  with  fera. 
'llie  forest  terminates  abniptly,  where  Ine  flat  tract  ei- 
tending  along  the  coast  begins;  but  l)et\veen  the  ramifi- 
cations with  which  the  hills  terminate  are  many  sinili 
and  swampy  valleys.  The  level  ti*act,  from  4  to  S  miicf 
wide,  exhibits  a  vigorous  vegetation,  indicating  tlw 
richest  soil ;  the  chief  plants  are  flax,  fern,  and  veroniwi. 

On  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  the  harbour  of  Tauranira,  tihieh 
is  only  visited  by  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen.  There  ut 
four  fathoms  of  water  over  the  bar,  the  channel  is  not  aK^^e 
100  yards  in  breadth,  and,  owing  to  its  bendins:  at  a  shs.p 
angle,  large  vessels  would  have  grreat  difficuhy  in  enttr- 
ing  it.  A  great  number  of  pigs  are  exported :  tJu-r 
are  mostly  biought  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Waiho, 
to  be  shipped  here.  Between  Tauranga  and  Xati-kari 
which  lies  about  20  miles  north  of  it,  the  coast-line  n 
formed  by  several  large  islands,  which  in  structure  sni 
configuration  exactly  resemble  the  mainland,  but  irv 
separated  from  it  by  narrow  channels.  Their  fertili!}  » 
equal  to  that  of  the  low  tract  along  the  shore. 

In  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  the  island  of  Tuhua,  or  Ma}i«:V 
Island,  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  consists  i/ 
very  ruga:ed  basaltic  rocks,  with  narrow  but  fertile  vsjleyv 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  twohundred  natives,  whoculti\ii!r 
the  land,  and  occasionally  provide  passini:^  whalers  witb 
provisions.  White  Island,  or  Puhia-i-\Vakari.  is  small  aeJ 
low ;  it  contains  an  active  volcano,  similar  to  Strr-i- 
boli,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  sulphur,  of  whi^h 
several  cargoes  have  been  broughi  to  Europe. 

Till  lately  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  mc^ 
eastern  portion  of  Eaheinomauwe,  or  the  large  peniii*".iii 
between  the  Bay  of  Plenty  andHawke'sBay,  \iastni\ervi 
by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  but  it  has  6een  found  tl-at 
no  mountains  are  visible  from  the  table-land  of  Rotura 
which  lies  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north-west,  and  *' 
present  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  this  unexplorri 
portion  of  the  island  probably  does  not  differ  materialh  ;'- 
surface,  soil,  and  fertility  from  the  last -mentioned  tnL\- 
land,  and  that  it  may  eventually  become  a  rich  coi;ntr\. 
There  are  however  a  few  summits,  which  attain  a  c'^"^ 
elevation,  as  Mount  Edgecombe,  orPutawaki,  situated  ntjr 
the  southern  shores  of  tiie  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  Mount  Ik.v..- 
rangui,  but  they  are  isolated,  and  not' connected  by  i:'-:- 
tinuous  ranges.'  The  coast-line  between  Cape  Rm'iawij, 
or  Te-Kahu,  and  Table  Cane,  or  Mahia,  has  numerous  in- 
dentations, but  they  are  all  open,  ami  otter  no  shelttr  -lia! 
can  be  depended  on,  except  when  the  wind  bKtws  off  !lh 
land.  The  same  is  stated  to  be  the  case  with  Hawk* » 
Bay. 

No  portion  of  Eaheinomauwe  hitherto  descril)ed  can  l« 
called  mountainous,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  thouirh  then-  ue 
several  elevated  isolated  peaks,  which  have  been  nutictd. 
But  the  most  southeni  part  of  the  island  i*  devideJhr 
mountainous :  mountain-ianges  traverse  the  wliole  cuunt.-V 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Mata-ninui  on  the  ejsteii 
coast,  to  Cape  Egmont  on  the  western,  with  the  e\ceptu*a 
of  the  most  western  districts. 

The  eastern  half  of  this  region  is  unknown,  with  the 
exception  of  .the  coast-line,  which,  from  Cape  Mata-mi«i. 
situated  at  the  most  southern  point  of  Hawke  s  ttiy,  ticodi 
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iiJiTft  t^.  -..„-,v  -.  ^.-..L..  i,..  ,...- —  .,  — .  ;..,..,.,.»,.,.  ^uUf- 
Wide,  and  hji*  on  the  Uirei^td  tf*«t  of  water.  Ve*i^t'i*  of 
*i*M  torn  have  ptw^^ed  over  it,  hut  at  hvw-wMcr  the  !wa 
breaks  tteruia  th«?  bur.  lu!*i(lk?  the  bar  the  river  gruw* 
dteper,  ajid  \»  about  ^if*  yard?*  wide,  Tbe  biinkn  arf  h4^jc 
low  arid  sandy,  and  ctivcred  with  driflwoud  nnd  pumieir- 
stone^  which  tlie  river  briiii^nduvvn  from  the  volc«ide  regioit 
gun'ouivdhi^  it«  source.  At  the  du»tance  of  Aome  milcumri 
estteasive  flat  rxttndi*  aJonij  the  banks,  which  is  bun;  aC 
timber  and  evea  of  bush ei*,  and  iivits  natmiil  -ilate  U  eo\pred 
with  l^ajc  and  fern;  it  h  cnuj^iilered  well  adapted  Um' ^latm^^ 
Aboui  30  mjle^  from  the  muuth  the  nv*/r  th>Ub  tn' tweet* 
hills,  Mhieti  niv  well  womied,  and  extend  to  the  ba*r 
uf  Mount  Tuiigariro.  But  in  approaehuit^  thftt  buriunit 
the  coLitdiy  h  agjiiu  niore  open  and  ilat,  though  nnwth 
broken.  Ttie  native!*  deseeud  tl^e  Wans^anuj  in  their 
i^anoeii  from  within  a  bhort  di^itarjee  of  it*.  snuiTe, 

ThiP  coast  iVnni  the  Waiiganui  to  I 'ape  Eg:motti  tircnenf* 
a  chtf  of  Btodemte  heigUt,  on  the  sumiiut  of  which  Oir 
land  extendi*  in  a  level  plain,  whieh  rises  jyiaduaHy  to  thw 
ha^e  of  Mount  Taranaki,  Neur  the  se*i,  luul  aonit;  miii^a 
in  I  nnd*  IIub  tmct  is  without  tree*  or  hunhes,  oveijirown 
v^ith  fern  and  (lax-  it  appenis  to  be  ftt  ffii  '  '*  rral 
pui'tjosfes  or  gradrig.     Farther  inland  tlie  pi:  led 

with  forest*,,  who^e  vijjofouH  t:rowtb  &hovv>  s;.,  ,.  .:,,.iy  of 
the  soiL  The  rlvcfi^  which  drain  this  ret,non  dew. vnd  fiom 
MtJiud  Taraniikj,  of  fiom  Ihe  liilly  fraet  whl^U  nin-M  frnm 
tluit  unnmiit  towards  Mount  Tonj^ariro.  Un  tbe*e  riverat 
t  he  re  are  nu  uiei-o  uh  n  at  t\  t^  setU  e  me  n  I  *. 

Ue&pRCtin^  tlie  Jt/>i/  ft/  Nrw  ^^thnd,  the  alluvial  tmel*, 
where  heavily  limbered  and  with  a  dry  miU  are  very  leHtle. 
and  yield  good  return.*!,  but  the  labour  of  the  chMuing  ia 
very'^reat.  The  s^waiupy  traels  esueaally  lijone  which  artt 
eovtsri'tl  with  flax,  make  ^ood  land  when  drained,  but  lljt» 
dininape  U,  wij  iv  pensive.  "VVlvere  the  land  ii  overj;rowii 
with  feni.  or  1he  flax  is  foiin<l  on  tlry  gniiund,  the  i*oil  i* 
otily  of  niiddhnii  tjnality ;  hut  where  Ihr  fcni  n  khofl.  ttie 
K,a\  i.  liiifl  'I  Su'  wiUMhd  fjkiiHr'4  of  the  tnouufauis  havL* 
.!,  hilt  the  thin  eoatint^  of  toon  Id  whieh 
p  aide*  ia  only  mipjMjrtwl  by  tlie  narfiitc- 
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roots  of  the  trees,  which  spread  themselveB  over  the  ground 
like  a  fabric  of  net-work.  When  these  arc  removed,  the 
heavy  rains  wash  down  the  vegetable  deposits,  and  lay 
bare  the  sterile  substratum  of  rock  or  clay.  Where  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  formed  in  terraces,  the  vegetable 
earth  is  not  subject  to  be  washed  down,  and  it  generally 
yields  good  crops.  The  natives  in  most  cases  have  esta- 
blished their  plantations  in  the  alluvial  valleys  or  in  such 
terraces.  In  the  volcanic  regions,  the  quality  of  the  soil 
depends  on  the  degi-ee  of  decomposition  which  the  surface 
of  the  volcanic  matter  has  undergone. 

Cook's  Strait,  which  separates  Ealicinomauwe  from 
Tavai  Poenammoo,  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  lies  from 
south  by  east  to  north  by  west.  At  its  southern  entrance,  be- 
tween Cape  Kawakawa  in  Eaheinomauwe,  and  Cape  Camp- 
bell in  Tavai  Poenammoo,  it  is  about  50  miles  wide ;  but  the 
promontories  which  form  its  northern  entrance.  Cape  Fare- 
well in  Tavai  Poenammoo,  and  Cape  Egmont  in  Kaheino- 
mauwc,  are  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
At  the  narrowest  part,  opposite  Cape  Te-ra-witi,  the  strait 
is  not  quite  30  miles  across.  The  tide  runs  from  the  south 
at  the  rate  of  iive  knots  an  hour,  during  spring-tides.  The 
prevailing  winds  near  the  southern  entrance,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  arc  from  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
otten  increase  to  heavy  gales,  augmenting  the  rush  of  water 
through  the  straits,  and  making  considerable  inroads  on 
the  coast.  In  the  northern  and  wide  portions  of  the  strait 
the  prevailing  winds  all  the  year  round  blow  from  the 
north-west  and  south-west,  and  cause  a  heavy  swell  to  set 
against  the  shores  of  Eaheinomauwe,  between  the  island 
of  Kapiti  and  Cape  Egmont.  This  coast  has  no  harbours, 
and  as  the  sea  to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  is 
shallow,  vessels  are  obliffed  to  keep  a  good  offing. 
The  island  of  Kapiti,  called  by  Cook  the  Island  of  Entry, 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  islands  of  the  strait.  It 
is  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  a 
ridge  of  hills,  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  600 
feet.  These  hills  descend  abruptly  tc  the  westward  and 
eastward,  but  at  the  southern  extremity  they  are  low  and 
undulating.  At  the  north-east  em  point  is  an  extensive 
alluvium,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  middle.  A  great  portion  of 
the  island  is  cultivated  by  the  natives,  and  produces  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  turnips,  and  Indian  corn.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  whale  lisliery.  To  the  east  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Kapiti  are  three  small  islands,  which,  toge- 
ther with  Kapiti,  fniin  a  roadstead,  which  is  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  north-west  winds  by  Kapiti,  and  from  the 
south-east  winds  by  the  three  islets,  and  afFoi-ds  a  safe  an- 
chorage lor  vessels. 

Clhwifc. — The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  frequently 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Ihitain,  anil  certainly  there 
is  a  great  similarity  between  the  two  countries,  so  far  as 
respects  the  frequent  clian ires  of  the  weather,  the  moderate 
heat  and  cold,  and  the  limited  annual  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer, the  limited  daily  range  ol'  the  thermometer,  and 
the  slow  ])assage  from  heat  to  cold,  and  rice  versa,  at  the 
change  of  the  seasons.  All  these  ])eculiarities  are  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  he  ascribed  to  the  insular  position  of 
both  countries;  but  they  are  more  distinctly  marked  in 
New  Zealand  than  in  (ireat  Britain,  because  Great  Britain 
is  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  its  climate  must  be  aftected  by  the  changes  of  wea- 
ther whieli  take  place  on  this  continent,  but  no  countiy 
of  any  extent  is  near  enough  to  New  Zealand  to  atfect  its 
climate. 

There  is  another  similarity  between  the  two  countries. 
Those  parts  of  Kaheinomauwe  whieh  are  nearest  tothe  eijua- 
tor  arc  only  hills,  no  eminence  probably  beinjr  found  north  ol 
;W  S.  lat.  which  exceeds  15(H)  iVet,  lind  these  parts  may 
be  compared  with  the  south-easti'rn  and  central  districts  ol 
Enirland  :  but  those  parts  of  the  island  which  lie  nearer 
to  the  i)ole  rise  into  mountains,  which  however,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  peaks,  do  not  much  exceed  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Entjland. 
But  in  Eaheinomauwe  the  hilly  i)oi-tion  o^  the  island  is 
very  narrow,  whilst  the  mountainous  part  is  of  considerable 
width.  In  England,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  This  ditfer- 
snce  in  the  conformation  of  the  northern  and  southern 
districts  of  Eaheinomauwe,  combined  with  the  ditterence 
of  their  s:eo«rraphical  ])osition,  must  of  course  considerably 
affect  the  climate  of  these  two  portions  of  the  island. 

We  are  in  i)ossession  of  metereological  observations  made 
^t  Auckland  in  Hauraki  Gulf,  and  at  Wellington  in  Port 


Nicholson ;  and  though  these  observations  have  only  been 
carried  on  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
considered  as  conveying  exact  information  n  hi<ecting;  tbt 
climate  of  these  places,  we  add  the  results,  as  they  an 
better  adapted  to  give  a  notion  of  the  climate  of  the  two 
different  portions  of  tlie  island,  than  the  observations  of 
hasty  travellers. 

Mean  of  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature  at  Auckland^ 
TVellington,  and  Ijjndon, 


MunUti. 

At  Auckland. 
8.  Uu  3CO  61' 

At  W^cUinKtoii. 
S.  lat.  41"  i-r 

AtLoudim. 
N.kt.  5i'^3L' 

110.11m. 

Dec.  .  . 

January . 
Feb.  .   . 

64''    6' 
GI)     3 
67     G 

G4»    7' 
GG     4 
G4     8 

59'  :iG' 

02    97 
02  90 

June 
July 
August 

March    . 
April  .   . 
May   .    . 

C5     1 
59     0 
5G     1 

62     5 
03     5 
51      8 

57  70 
50  79 
42  40 

Sept. 

October 

Nov. 

'June  .   . 
July   .    . 
August  . 

r>2      1 
4i)     5 
54     3 

51      3 
48     7 
51      2 

38  71 
30  M 

39  60 

Dec. 

January 

February 

Sept.      . 
October. 
Nov.  .   . 

54     8 
58     C 
58     8 

53     5 
59     2 
0(1     5 

42  01 
47  61 
55  40 

March 

S5? 

Summer 
Autumn 
Winter  . 
Spring   . 

07     2 
GO      1 
51      9 
57     4 

05     3 
59     3 
50     4 
57     7 

01     7 
50     3 
38     2 
48     3 

Summer 
Autumn 
Winter 
Spring 

Annual  ) 
mean  ( 

59     2 

58     4 

49     G 

J  Annual 
t     mean 

If  we  consider  that  the  difierence  of  latitude  between 
Ix)ndon  and  Auckland  is  only  14^40',  and  that  of  the  mean 
annual  temperatures  is  9**  56',  it  appears  that  the  climate  of 
Eaheinomauwe  is  rather  warmer  than  could  be  expected. 
Looking  at  the  seasons,  it  is  found  (hat  the  climate  of 
London  is  more  influenced  by  the  vicinity  of  the  continent 
in  winter  than  in  summer;  for  in  summi^r  the  difference 
amounts  only  to  5"  5',  while  in  winter  it  is  13"  7*.  Tlie 
temperature  of  the  air  is  more  equable  at  Auckland  thin 
at  Ix)ndon;  as  at  Auckland  the  difterence  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  months  is  not  more  than  19*  8',  and  at 
London  it  is  20**  0'.  DiefFenbach  says,  •  The  place  which 
in  our  northein  hemisphere  corresponds  in  its  mean  annual 
temperature  to  Auckland  is  Montpellier  43®  36'  N.  Iat.\ 
but  in  the  last  place  the  difterence  between  the  hottest  snd 
coldest  month  is  08".  The  heat  of  the  warmest  month  in 
Auckland  corresponds  to  that  of  the  warmest  month  at 
Vienna  r48"  12'  >!.  lat.\  but  its  coldest  month  is  somewhat 
below  the  temperature  of  the  colde>t  month  of  Lislwn 
C38"  43'  N.  lat.).'  The  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  on 
the  coast  frequently  does  not  amount  to  more  than  4*,  and 
probably  it  never  exceeds  8**;  but  on  the  table-land  »or- 
rounding  Lake  Taupo,  which  ma^  be  considered  as  1:1011 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  sometimes  amounts  to  2.V,  snJ 
in  these  parts  the  ponds  and  swamps  are  sometimes  covered 
with  ice  about  half  an  inch  thick.  On  the  coast  friHl  i» 
never  experienced :  the  thermometer  never  dc-^cendf 
below  30°.  On  the  table-land  the  trees  shed  their  leave* 
in  winter;  but  alonsr  the  whole  coast  the  natives  plant 
their  potatoes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  forest  i* 
always  green.  Dieft'enbach  says  that  the  western  coait  n 
warmer  than  the  eastern. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  vcrj-  humid.  In  fen 
months  Mroni  April,  1841,  to  Febnian*,  1842^  tlure  U-II 
34-49  inches  of  rain  in  Wcllinirton.  In  London  the  mean 
annual  (quantity  of  rain  is  24*  10  inches,  but  in  st^me  dtsf  nets 
in  the  \\  est  of  England  double  that  quantity  falls.  ])it  ffVn- 
bach  thinks  that  more  rain  falls  at  Auckland  than  at  any 
other  pai-t  of  the  coast,  and  he  at^iluitLS  it  to  the  narrow- 
ness  of  the  island  near  that  place.'  lint "flli! met eoroKiitrirai 
observations  which  he  has  inserted  in  ln,i\ork  show  that 
the  number  of  tine  days  is  197  in  the  }^ea$«and  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  fair  proportion. .  Dews  are  frequent,  and  ymt' 
ticul'arly  heavy  during  the  winter  months.  Fo:rs  are  rare 
on  the  sea-coast,  owing  to  the  brisk  winds,  which  haitlly 
ever  cease  to  blow ;  but  in  the  interior  they  rest  upon  the 
lakes  and  watercourses -until  they  are  dispelled  by  the  son 
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but  they  have  nearly  exlerminated  these  animal?,  and 
about  20  years  ago  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  industry.  There  are  also  eight  kinds  of  whales, 
the  sperm-whale  {Phi/seirr  macrocephaitu) ;  the  linmp- 
hack  {Balcnna  gibbosd) ;  the  fin-back  {Balana  j)hijftalus) ; 
the  pike-headed  balaena  {Bahemi  Boops) ;  the  lar^e-lipped 
whale  {Balcenoi)terus  musculua) ;  the  tohora,  or  right  whale 
(Bairemi  a nlipoilum,  Gisiy);  and  the  razor-back.  "When 
the  seal  fisheiy  began  to  lail,  the  Europeans  directed  their 
industry  to  the  whale-fishery,  and  with  great  success.  This 
fishery  is  carried  on  partly  in  Cook's  Strait  and  partly 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Eaheinomauwe.  The  number 
of  whales  taken  annually  by  the  eight  establishments  in 
Cook's  Strait  is,  according  toDieilenbach,  120,  and  as  each 
whale  on  an  average  yields  six  imperial  tuns  of  oil,  the 
aggregate  makes  720  tuns,  each  of  which  sells  in  the 
London  market  for  271.  The  value  of  the  oil  therefore  is 
about  20,000/.,  to  which  sum  3000/.  must  be  added  lor  the 
whalebone.  DiefFenbach  however  observes,  that  the  fishery 
has  been  decreasing  for  some  time,  because  only  the  females 
approach  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  and 
rearing  their  young,  and  the  whalers  kill  the  calves  in  order 
to  capture  the  mother  or  else  kill  her  during  gestation. 
Thus  the  number  of  whales  has  srreatly  decreased  on  the 
whaling-ground,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  chiefiy  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island,  at  a  cunsiderable  distance  from 
the  coast.  Even  on  the  whaling-ground  the  ^ucce^s  of  the 
whalers  was  so  small  in  1842,  that  most  of  them  have 
left  it,  and  directed  their  views  to  the  north-western  coast 
of  North  America.  There  are  also  the  New  Zealand  dol- 
phin {Delphinus  Zclandice) ;  the  giampus  or  killer  ^^Dvl- 
p/iifius  Orca). 

In  the  Appendix  to  Dieftenbach's  work  on  New 
Zealand,  84  species  of  birds  are  enumerated.  The  most 
remarkable  is  the  kiwi  of  the  natives  {Aptcryx  nustndis\ 
a  struthious  biixl,  unable  to  fly  on  account  of  its  want  of 
wings,  instead  of  which  it  is  i)rovided  with  fiappci-s.  It  is 
however  very  rare.  There  are  1)2  species  offish,  of  which 
some  are  in  great  abundance.  A  species  of  shark  at  a 
cciiain  time  of  the  year  visits  some  districts  of  the  eastern 
coasts  in  great  numbers,  and  is  taken  by  the  natives,  who 
consider  its  flesh  a  delicacy.  Eels  are  very  numerous  in 
the  lakes  of  the  interior.  There  are  no  snakes,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  land-turtles.  Iguanas  were  formerly 
found,  but  it  is  supposed  that  at  present  they  do  not  exist. 
Shell-fish  are  very  nunieious,  and  formerly  they  consti- 
tuted an  important  aitiele  of  food.  l.ike  the  shells 
found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  southern  oeean,  many  of 
them  are  of  a  larger  size  and  brighter  colours  than  the 
ijpeeies  found  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  hias  of  the 
noi-theni  hemisphere.  In  Dieflenbaeh's  work  240  species 
are  enumerated.  A' cry  little  is  known  rojieeling  the 
metals.  Gold  and  silver  ha\e  not  been  Ibund  :  but  Dieflen- 
bach  states  that  U\n\\  the  island  of  Otea,  or  Great  Harrier 
Island,  which  is  norlli  of  (.'ai)e  CoKille  before  tlie  entrance 
of  Shouraki  Gulf,  he  obtained  specimens  of  a  c(^pper-ore, 
Home  of  whieh  contained  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  eojjper. 
Iron-ore  is  said  to  exist  at  several  places;  eoal  has  been 
found  in  the  neighbomhood  of  llokiunga  and  at  some 
other  places,  and  also  in  Tasuian's  Bay  in  the  island  of 
Tavai  Poenammoo.  Thick  layers  of  lignite  are  observed 
in  the  cliffs  which  skirt  the  we.'tern  and  eastern  coasts,  but 
especially  in  the  former.  Limestone  u  founil  on  tlie  west 
Coast.,  especially  on  the  deeper  irJets,  mul  some  limestone 
rocks  would  yield  marble.  Indurated  sc»)ri;e  and  some 
kind  of  sandstone  are  lit  for  building  matciials.  Slates  are 
met  with  in  many  places.  Immense  quantities  of  sul]>hur 
could  be  collected  in  the  volcanic  region. 

Population  nnil  Inhabitants. — The  i)0i)iilation  is  com- 
posed of  European  SL-ttieis  and  of  the  native  tribes.  The 
natives  call  themselves  manri  ^aborigines  ,  in  contrailis- 
tinction  to  the  foreigners,  or  p<ihr-i.  Their  number, 
according  to  a  rough  estimate  of  Dieffenbach,  is  about 
lirUMK).  The  most  intelligent  tia\ellers  are  of  oi)inion 
that  there  were  oriijinally  two  different  races,  which  be- 
came mixed,  and  tluis  many  varietiesha\e  been  produced, 
which  may  however  be  genemlly  distinguished  by  dif- 
ference in  the  structure  of  their  body.  Those  who  belong 
to  the  most  numerous  race  aro  generally  tall,  mu.scnlar. 
and  well  proportioned,  and  do  not  vary  in  size  as  nuich  as 
Euro})eans  do.  The  form  of  the  cmnium  approaches  that 
of  the  European :   in  general  however  it  may  be  said  to 


be  of  longer  dimensions  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput 
Tlie  forehead  is  high,  but  not  very  full  in  the  ttrnpcnl 
regions.  The  coronal  ridge  is  ample,  and  there  i£  no  co- 
ronal suture.  Tlie  occiput  is  fully  developed.  Thar 
colour  is  a  light  clear  brown,  vaiying  very  much  in  shade; 
in  some  pci-sons  it  is  lighter  than  that  of  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France.  The  nose  is  straight  and  well  shaped. 
oil  en  aquiline ;  the  mouth  generally  large,  and  the  li])6  in 
many  persons  thicker  than  those  of  Europeans.  The  Lair 
is  generally  black,  and  lank  or  slightly  curved.  The  terlh 
are  v»hite,  even,  regular,  and  last  to  old  age.  Tlie  hanb 
and  feet  are  well  proportioned.  The  features  are  in  ire- 
neral  prominent,  but  regular.  The  other  race  is  d»- 
tinguished  by  a  less  regularly  shaped  cranium,  which  u 
rather  more  compressed  on  the  sides,  hy  full  and  lar^ 
features,  prominent  cheek-bones,  full  hiw,  small  ean, 
coarse  hair,  which  is  curly,  but  not  woollv,  a  modi 
deeper  colour  of  the  skin,  and  a  short  and  rather  ill-pro- 
portioned figure.  But  in  all  tribes,  aiul  in  all  placei, 
these  two  races  are  mixed  together,  and  there  is  nodia- 
tinction  made  between  them. 

Though  there  are  reasons  for  considering  the  natives  u 
derived  from  twodiff'erent  races,  this  fact  is  not  supported  by 
the  laiuruage,  whieh  is  derived  from  one  stock,  and  differs 
very  little  from  that  spoken  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich 
Ishinds.  The  diflerence  between  the  language  in  u»e  ia 
these  three  irroups  is  less  than  that  existing  between  tlic 
Dutch  and  German,  as  a  native  of  Tahiti  on  arrivin*;  a 
New  Zealand  immediately  undei-stooil  what  was  said  Ij 
the  natives,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  German  ami 
Dutch  with  respect  to  one  another.  It  is  a  well -est  ahlialit-d 
lact  that  this  language  is  derived  from  the  same  stoi-k  «i!h 
the  ]Malay  language,  but  that  of  the  ^lalays  has  iHca 
greatly  enriched  by  foreign  words  from  fhe^Sap-H-nt, 
Arabic,  iVcc,  whilst  that  ol  New  Zealand  preserMfd  iS 
originjihty  until  the  misbionaries  and  other  Europeans  in- 
troduced new  ideas  and  new  signs  for  them. 

"When  the  voyages  of  Cook  first  made  us  acquainted 
with  New  Zealand,  the  inhabitants  were  considered  tlk 
most  civili/ed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  i^ilands  of  the 
Pacific.  They  derived  their  food  from  plants  which  thi-y 
cultivated,  lived  in  houses  constructed  so  as  to  prutect 
them  against  rain  and  the  weather,  were  possessed  of  larpe 
war-canoes,  and  wore  more  clothing  than  the  peoplt-  n 
the  other  islands.  Hut  they  were  divided  into  inanv  :ril  ■>% 
whieh  were  fretjuently  at  war  with  one  another.  That  tf.v 
New  Zealanders  had  not  been  united  in  one  political  V^^\), 
was  probably  to  be  aseribed  to  the  numerous  i^olaU-davd 
steep  hills,  which  afforded  to  the  single  tribes  plactsc/ 
refuge,  in  whieh  they  weie  able  to  maintain  their  nu!ti?in- 
deiice.  On  such  hills  they  built  viilages,  whieh  were  K.li- 
fied  with  ])alisadoes  and  ditches,  and  to  these  small  1j:- 
tresses  they  retired  when  attacked  by  an  enemy.  Tlic.i 
fortresses  were  called  }>nh.^.  Their  wars  were  carrieJ  ori 
with  great  cruelty,  and  thev  eat  their  enemies  ^^ ho  Ivll  ::i 
battle,  and  themselves  killed  and  eat  their  pri>'  :■!  ?. 
Women  a:ul  ehildieii  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  Ti  'M' 
wars  greatly  ini])eded  their  prot^.'-ess  in  ci\iliziition.  U:t 
as  ;;ll  the  tribes  were  armed  in  the  same  manner,  one  X\-\\. 
hardly  ever  obtained  sneh  a  superiority  o\  er  aiiotlur  -?  v^ 
be  able  to  exteimiiiate  it. 

The  intercoinse  of  the  natives  with  F.uropeans  *.tfiA*«- 
a  irreat  change.  'J'he  New  Zealanders  Ivciiuie  aetiiui;:.'-.! 
with  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  adopted  them.  If  iir^-;>;-n 
had  been  distri'ouled  e(ji:ally  among  nil  ibe  tiibo.  '^.^y 
would  ])robal)ly  have  maintained  tlie  same  relative  pL>:t:oi 
in  which  they  stood  before  that  time.  Hut  some  cisrr.i-:* 
were  more  easy  of  access  to  Euiopeans,  and  att:.u!id 
them  by  the  advantaires  which  they  uttered.  Tlie  'i.It** 
which  inluil)i;ed  these  districts  obtained  from  th.e  strarco:*, 
in  exehange  for  provisions,  so  many  gu'.is,  that  the)  ;ni:n<f- 
diately  ac(piired  a  superiority  over  their  no igh.be- /i>:  .inj 
this  eiicumstance  Ud  to  the  annihilation  of  "s-eviral  t:ibi* 
whieh  had  formerly  been  numerous  and  now crfiil.  Th:.* 
within  the  last  foity  yeais  the  island  has  lost  the  gitatrr 
part  of  its  j)opidation.  It  is  e\en  jnobable  iliat  The  whole 
I  ace  would  have  been  extirpated,  if  the  niisaio:ia;iis  l>ai 
not  arrived.  Other  Europeans  who  were  settled  en  t^< 
island  had  an  interest  in  fomenting  the  warN  b.it  the  mis- 
sionaries had  no  sneh  interest,  and  tiied  to  put  an 
end  to  them.  They  have  succeeded  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  it  land,  but  eveii  in  IS  11  some  wars  were  at  ill  earning 
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oven-  !!tt5  J^acific.  i?*  wliat  lm  c&lWd  I^j/jw*  which 

pmt  a  ihing-  tuv*st  not  he  used  fir  touched,  nnd 

naUii:*  tire  cittEtchi*d  Ui  Urn  vioktion  of  thu  liipii* 

|ftg«»  nri^  iihvit^H  lupiu  ji(»  the  pUyitalictiii^  of  ttic 

lOtpft^p^^Hv'  contained  infthonbe  lellunuihabiti'd 

MTJctor,  n  fuKise  tioiitamin^  stedis*  a  taiiot*   Ictt 

1  on  t)ie  btnich,  a  iiei'  ^i^ilfcfcd  for  being  worki*d 

no**  Hi  n  fntitre   ptiriod*     So  fa.r  this  prnclice  ia 

ifd  fo  prutt'L't  properly.     A  married  woman  wnd  n  ifirl 

ili*ed  111  imnm^v  ar*'   inviolably  tapu.     A  buiying* 

r  and  tt»v  vilc^nirib  and  clollies  used  in  mternieiib  arc 

11 V  T^piL    It  i±s  evkltftd  that  this  taipii  mpplie*.  thk*  w&nt 

lawi).     Hut  a  thing  may  also  be  dccloi^d 

(L'tts,  and  thijn  it  L*annot  bi^  used  nntd  the 

otl*-     Even   men  or   womt^n    m^y  be   pro* 
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htd  by  liiin  whom  it  eoucertiii, and  oilt^n  becomes 

I  of  war. 

livvti  bave  eonsidi^mble  talent  for  the  mi'icliiLnEca] 
\§.  ifTcat  inclination  tociillivatt?  lla'ir  mind».  Cogk 
ng  Uneoa  war-canoes,    which  were  eighty  t\?vi 
ron*t meted  with  eon&ider^bie  ingenuity.     Dief* 
1  in  seveml  of  their  pah^,  cir  fortrcMfte^*  house* 
^  Inch  were  covered  over  witli  e^trved  figr^ift^;*  * 
I  w>  r^'  piecutud  with  ^vatd  sktH  and  nt'atni^ds,  and  pro* 
I  arcfaretiee  to  I  lie  military  exploits  orthc-ii  po»- 

ngh  lb«  mi>»*ionanv5*  Imve  tjut  jet  ri*aided  thirty 
I  cm  Oil'  v^Sin.l,  tlu're  iiri3  now  Iftsv  pi^won*  who  have 
I  mu\  wjitr;  luid  even  tbust*  who  live  in 
|tjf  f  iiy  which  liav^  only  oocR^ji^nally  bii^en 
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iuAl  century  a  knv  v* SK^ti*.  iMij^'hah  and  Aniiriran,  di-porl- 
iti:^  fmm  Fort  Jaekwn*  hc^an  to  iH-o»eciile  th*^  wtmle 
fi^ht'iy  in  tlse  H^a  eai^t  of  Ne^v  ZeaJanJ,  An  the  number  of 
wlmt<ii  was  immrnsp,  iheir  stiocebi*  wa*  T-iiv  «*r«"t  ?m,hI 
they  Koon  tesimed  I  Iml  pro  vidian**  and  oil  >  uf 

life  were  to  bt?  got  much  dieaper  tmd    ^  u- 

in  New  Zealand  than  at  Syiluc^,  and  thu^  N\mv /<  ^m.  ;  1 
btg'ati  to  b*:  the  report  uf  the  whah-n.*,  who  viiiiud  tin  iin^ 
of  Ijilandu  in  pr^tVtence  to  all  other  parlj^  on  atteMunt  til' 
its  ijeojrmphieal  tJOisition  anJ  the  exeelluneeof  it^harboof. 
To  radblHle  the  intKrcoune  between  the  nalivus  and  Ih^i 
cre^vs  of  these  vciii*e!><t  f^  few  Engiij&h  b<*ttk-d  in  thai  liar- 
boiiF  and  in  some  oihersi  on  th**  eat*t  co?u»t»  About  I  be 
sanie  period  tlit^  New  Zealand  ftax  ln^^^an  tu  bi^  eouBid4.Mi^d 
a  usiffiil  artiek,  both  in  En^ilantl  and  m  New  Simth  \Vah>. 
and  many  vessi;t*'vi*iled  the  iilanda  to  pjocui^' it.  The 
tracbi  where  the  Phormium  1eua\  ip-owM  in  iTf^l  i  :,t  it! nut- 
dance  arc  situated  on  the  west  shoreii  of  !  ; 
and  Aellleoientji  were  made  Iheie  in  Older  til  uir 
the  vessels  whoae  arrival  wa*  eitpcctfcMt  Ihmnt^  Uu*  tu>t 
twenty  years  of  live  ptenent  eentnry  the  eoajit*  of  Tavai 
Pgenamnioo  and  of  tJook'*  Strait  weiij  overrun  t>y  liealer* 
in  every  direction*  \\h<t  cau^lit  many  tboni)4ind!*  ^eaU  ewiy 
feeawm  ;  the  hkin*  were  nrnt  to  Cbina»  wliere  I  bey  fetched 
a  hi^h  priee.  When  Ibe  leaJ*  he^an  to  fail,  the  whide 
itshfiy  in  Cuok'»  S'-"*  -^^h  e^ilabUi^hed.  ThU  led  to  the 
selth-ment  of  ae  ^JHluijen  on  the  she  re*  of  llu* 
HtraiU  Thus  A  e-  .^^-  :  lu^  number  of  Kni^'listimeii  b«*l 
ticltlcd  in  Hdvemomauwe  ten  yearn  ago.  Mo^f  ol'  thiHii 
had  raariied  native  letnaleti,  and  ftridiiitr  ibat  the  eounlry 
poHaefaied  a  eon2*idei'abk  degree  of  fettmtyj  and  tlial  Im- 
men»ic  tiaets  wera  not  cultivated,  lliey  tie^an  tu  incf^uirtj 
landed  prupprty  before  a  regular  t*oliiny  had  Iwen  e«t»i- 
blii!ilied.  IVtean while  tbe  Church  Mi8&iunary  8oei«dy  bad 
directed  itj*  att^^ntion  to  the  nativeM  of  New  Zeahmh  and 
ae tit  »e V e ral  miss ionari e*  In  I H 1 1 .  They  w ere  toon  to  1 1 o w ed 
by  aome  We*ileykn  and  Roman  Catholic  tnL'ctiiiir  uj 
though  tlieij'  hd)oui"*  were  nut  at le nd t  d  with  r 
buceeH^  I  bey  have  bo  far  i»ueeeeded«  that  sit  j.x^^.  ..i  ,nt* 
majority  of  t'l»e  natives  are  (Jbritlian*,  and  have  leamt'd  to 
rtatl  a«d  to  wiite* 

Thfl  Englijih  jeovemmf^nt^   haviui?   beco  informed  that 
cvci'v  foot  of  ground  in  Neii*  Zcabtnii  wikj  Ibe  ntvpedy  vi 
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?omt'bo(ly,  did  not  think  it.  expedient  to  send  a  colony 
ihcro,  and  made  a  declaration  to  that  effect.  But  tlic 
Enirlish  who  were  settled  in  the  island  wished  to  have 
some  protection,  and  they  complained  that  many  nmaway 
convicts  Irom  New  Sonth  Wales  had  entered  the  country, 
where  they  exercised  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  natives, 
who  were  excited  by  them  to  many  acts  of  violence  against 
their  neighbours  and  the  settlers.  This  induced  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  send  there  a  consul  or  agent  to  decide 
disputes  between  the  English  accordina:  to  the  law  of  their 
country,  and  to  remove  vae:abonds.  This  was  done  in  1S33. 
Previous  to  this  event  a  French  vessel,  under  the  command 
of  La  Place,  sent  by  the  French  government  on  a  voyasfe 
of  discover}',  came  to  New  Zealand  and  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  It  was  soon  rumoured  among  the  natives, 
probably  at  the  suggestion  of  the  settlers,  that  the  French 
li«d  come  to  seize  the  island,  and  that  they  intended  to 
have  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  Marion  and  his  crew. 
The  natives,  alarmed  at  the  news,  addressed  the  British 
government,  and  requested  it  to  take  the  island  nnd^r  its 
protection.  But  the  government,  bemg  well  n;-ii  iainted 
with  the  views  of  the  French,  did  not  think  lliis  neces- 
sary. 

fn  1835  a  French  adventurer,  Baron  de  Thierr}',  announc- 
ing himself  as  sovereign  chief  of  New  Zealand  and  king  of 
Nnludiwa  (one  of  the  Marcpiesas  Islands s  published  a 
formal  declaration  that  he  was  about  to  go  to  New  Zealand 
and  to  establish  an  independent  sovereignty.  He  went 
in  1H37  to  Ilokianjra  with  a  few  settlei-s,  but  being  soon 
abatuloned  by  his  companions  he  left  the  country.  The 
declaration  of  the  baron  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the 
Brit isli  settlers,  and  they  addressed  a  petition  to  William 
IV.,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government 
in  the  form  of  a  British  colony,  observing  at  the  same  time, 
very  justly,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  native  tribes  had  too 
littfe  authority  to  enact  laws  for  the  proper  government  of 
Iheir  territories  and  the  protection  of  their  sul)jectsand  the 
settlers.  The  English  government  was  still  undecided. 
Bat  in  1838  an  Englishman  arrived  in  London,  who  had 
been  residing  for  some  time  in  Eaheinomauwe,  and  had 
bought  an  immense  tract  of  country',  which  he  wished  to 
dispose  of.  This  gave  rise  to  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
which  sent  there  the  first  regular  colony  in  183i).  T\\e 
numberof  emigrants  who  have  gone,  up  to  this  time  (1843\ 
is  between  r)()(M)  and  (KKX).  They  have  settled  on  bothshoi-es 
of  Cook's  Strait :  the  principal  settlements  are  Wellington, 
in  Port  Nicholson:  Pet  re  on  the  Wans^^anui  river:  and 
New  Plymouth  in  Taranaki  on  the  shores  at  the  northern 
declivity  of  Mount  Taranaki.  These  three  settlements  are 
in  Ealieinomauwe.  On  the  southern  shoi-es  of  the  strait, 
in  Tawai  Poenammoo,  settlements  have  been  made  on  the 
shores  of  Tasman's  Bay,  where  the  town  of  Nelson  has 
been  built.  In  1840  the  English  government,  seeing  that 
it  now  became  necessaiy  to  establish  an  administration  for 
the  island,  made  a  regular  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Waitemata  in  the  Bay  of  Shoumki,  where  the  town  of 
Auckland  was  built. 

The  settlements  of  the  New  Zealand  (.-ompany  have  not 
given  satisfaction,  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  settlers, 
and  it  mu>t  be  confessed  that  the  persons  who  have  had 
the  direction  of  its  affairs  have  committed  some  errors 
which  mii^lit  have  ))een  avoided,  and  have  caused  discon- 
tent among  the  settlers  and  reiarded  tlu*  progress  of  the 
colony.  Their  first  and  principal  settlement,  Wellington, 
has  been  established  in  the  worst  part  of  the  island  for 
agiieultural  i)nrposes.  With  the  exception  of  the  com- 
paratively small  alluvial  tract  in  the  valley  of  the  Eritonira 
river,  the  whole  country,  to  the  distance  of  more  than 
eighty  miles  from  Wellinj^lon,  is  occupied  by  high  moun- 
tains,'whose  declivities  are  generally  too  steep  for  cultiva- 
tion. Some  ravines  contain  patches  which  may  be  culti- 
vated, but  they  are  too  small  to  support  a  single  family  of 
Enropea:i  agriculturists.  The  mountams,  as  well  as  the  level 
tracTs,  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  large  trees,  and  a 
very  close  underwood,  which  renders  the  ciearins:  of  the 
land  so  expensive,  that  a  single  acre  can  hardly  be  brought  to 
a  cultivabk'  state  for  less  than  from  30/.  to  CO/.  Most  of  the 
emiL'rants  posse^sell  capital  and  ho])ed  to  be  able  to  buy  u 
considerable  tract  of  good  land,  but  they  find  that  tlieir 
means  arc  inadecjuate  to  clear  even  a  smalf  piece  of  gnnmd. 
In  fiUMiiin:;  the  later  settlements,  Nelson,  New  Plymouth 
or  Taranaki.  and  Potre,  the  agents  have  partly  avoided  this 
cjTt)!'.   ))avinjr  selected  districts  which  contain  extensive 


level  tract.««.  Pailof  lliose  di.st i id s. i re oiUier without  trtet. 
or  only  covered  with  fern  and  bushes,  so  that  thry  cnn  U» 
cleared  at  the  expense  of  from  1(W.  to  2i)/.  per  acre,  b?»t 
these  tracts  have  an  inferior  soil,  wliicli  rerpiirei  riul 
labour  to  be  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  to  remuncnfc 
the  expense.  Those  parts  which  are  covered  with  trees 
have  a  better  soil,  but  arc  difficult  to  clear.  The  Xcw 
Zealand  (Company  made  another  mistake.  The  diredon 
thought  that  they  had  bought  the  land  bv  having  paid  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  the  .sums  which  had  been  sU|Hilalfd. 
But  these  chiefs  could  not  sell  what  did  not  belong;  to 
them.  Every  freeman  of  the  tribe  is  a  landed  proprietor, 
and  most  of  them  are  possessed  of  large  tracts,  thouij^ 
the  majoi-ity  are  inclined  to  sell  their  lands  for  a  moderate 
sum.  The  Company,  considering  their  claims  not  well 
founded,  did  not  from  the  first  adopt  the  best  means  ta 
obtain  these  tracts,  and  the  natives  being  informed  that 
their  lands  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Company  to  eni- 
grants  who  arrived  and  were  impatient  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  what  they  had  bought,  continually  raised  tneir 
demands,  and  placed  the  agents  of  the  Comi»anf  in  a 
very  embarrassing  situation.  The  colony  wa«  still  in  tbii 
disjointed  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1A43), 
and  especially  the  new  settlements  on  the  Wanganui  river 
and  in  Tasman's  Bay.  That  imder  such  circumstances  the 
settlements  cannot  be  brought  to  a  thiiving  state  iseri- 
dent,  and  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  having  reached 
England,  has  entirely  put  a  stop  to  emiccration.  Since 
1841  very  few  settlers' have  gone  to  the  territories  acquired 
by  the  Company,  and  many  have  returned  to  England  or 
removed  to  other  colonies  near  New  Zealand,  espmualljto 
Port  Phillip. 

In  establishing  the  colony  at  Auckland,  the  government 
at  first  atlopted  the  principle  of  the  Company  in  boding 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  their  sovereignty  over*  the 
territories  ]>ossessed  by  the  tribes.  But  it  uas  soon  di^ 
covered  that  this  was  buying  a  thing  whicli  did  not  exiit 
The  chiefs  have  no  kind  of  sovereignty  over  the  countrr: 
and  if  a  sovereignty  exists,  it  is  in  the  tribe.  In 
the  most  favourable  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  aid 
that  the  chiefs  are  possessed  of  a  certain  authority  over 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  tril>e.  Tlie  English 
government  has  lately  declared  that  it  assumes  the  sove- 
reignty of  New  Zealand,  which  henceforth  is  to  he  ccr- 
sidered  a  part  of  the  British  empire,  but  that  it  dov>  r.*'! 
intend  to  medille  with  the  atfaii-s  of  the  tribes,  and  it  leave* 
ever)'  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  right  to  di«posf  of 
his  propei-ty  as  he  pleases.  The  English  however  »hi> 
have  settled  anions:  the  tribes  are  under  the  immcduic 
protection  of  the  Eni^lish  pn-ernment,  which  has  consti- 
tuted itself  the  judge  in  all  leiral  matters  between  them  and 
the  natives.  This  is  a  very  difficult  task.  Many  of  the 
settlers  have  accjuued  large  landed  property.  In  nn< 
cases  a  mere  trifle,  consist intr  of  some  blankets'  or  guns  hai 
been  given  for  the  land.  The  Ensriish  v.ere  under  th* 
impression  that  they  acquiretl  the  complete  ownership  >^' 
these  lands ;  but  it  appeal's  that  the  natives  did  not  intiTu 
to  sell   to  this   extent.     They  intended  only  to  give  tlK 

fnirchasers  permission  to  make  use  of  ct»rtain  tract*  v'! 
and:  they  did  not  mean  to  give  them  the  rierht  to  removi- 
the  natives  from  it,  but  they  reserved  to  themselves  IIk 
right  of  continuini;  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  ffTOunJ 
which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  occupied  fn>iii  time 
immemorial.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  cr.iriu 
and  injustice  to  rely  on  documents  written  in  a  lanCiJ'Ci' 
which  the  natives  very  imperfectly  understootl,  a:ul  to 
expel  them  by  a  judicial  sentence  from  laiids  which  thfv 
never  intended  to  sell.  Thoe  matters  can  only  l>e  »»itiisl 
on  the  general  principles  of  equity.  If  the  Kng'lisli  gov  1.11- 
ment  had  not  taken  possession  of'the  eountr}.  the  EnjiuA 
settlers  would  never  have  been  able  to  enforce  thc^  s-^i'^ 
posed  rights,  and  this  ought  to  be  a  motive  for  adojitin< 
a  mode  of  adjust inc:  this  matter  by  which  protection  shiil 
be  given  both  to  the  natives  and  ifie  settlers. 

Another  difficult  task  for  the  English  covernnient  is  to 
determine  the  relations  between  some  of  the  tribe>  ihi-m- 
selves.  In  some  cases  a  tract  is  inhabited  and  eLil1i\6ti^ 
by  a  tribe  which,  according  to  their  custom,  is  not  c*^v.' 
sidered  the  proprietor  of  the  ground.  This  is  trc  esi« 
when  a  tribe  has  been  conqiiered  by  another  aiul  ail  owed 
to  remain  on  the  land,  and  has  received  fiom  its  ct>ii- 
querors  some  other  place  to  reside  in ;  or  when  the  ma- 
jority of  a  tribe,  whicli  wa.s  hard  pressed  by  its  enemwa- 
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and  steep  hills  or  by  sea ;  and  the  latter  mode  is  as  dan- 
gerous and  laborious  as  the  first  is  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  continual  gales  which  prevail  in  Cook's  Strait,  and  the 
heavy  swell  of  the  sea  which  these  jE:ales  produce. 

Tavai  Poenammno. — This  island',  which  is  also  called 
South  New  Zealand,  is  separated  from  Eaheinomauwe  bv 
Cook's  Strait.  It  extends  from  40**  25'  to  4G«  40^,  and,  if 
Stuart's  Island  is  included,  to  47°  20'  S.  lat.,  and  lies  be- 
tween 16C**  and  174"  SCX  E.  long.  It  contains,  according 
to  a  rough  estimate,  about  5(),000  square  miles,  and  is 
nearly  as  large  as  England,  exclusive  of  Wales. 

The  interior  of  this  large  island  is  not  known.  Seen 
from  the  sea,  a  chain  of  apparently  unintemipted  moun- 
tains is  observed  at  some  dibtance  from  the  shore,  and  hence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  island  is  traversed  by  a 
mountain-range  which  rises  above  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  thai  it  falls  off  towards  the  cofist  on  both  sides, 
so  as  to  leave  a  little  land  suited  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Dieffenbach  however,  on  the  information  of  some  Europeans 
?.!id  natives,  thinks  that  the  mountains  form  coast-ridges 
winch  enclose  a  sort  of  table-land  in  the  interior.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  idea  has  been  suggested  by  the  structure  of 
the  most  northern  district  of  the  island,  which  terminates 
on  Cook's  Strait  with  three  extensive  masses  of  high  moun- 
tain-rock, with  valleys  between  them,  which,  considering 
the  wide  masses  of  rocks  that  enclose  them,  must  be  called 
narrow.  The  mountains,  even  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  shores,  rise  to  3(XX)  feet,  and  farther  inland  they  attain 
a  much  greater  elevation.  The  highest  of  these  ranges 
seems  to  be  the  western,  which  fills  up  the  whole  country 
west  of  Tasman's  Hay,  and  falls  oft'  with  a  steep  di-clivity 
to  Massacre  Bay.  In'the  centre  of  it  stands  Mount  Arthur, 
which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  probably  rises 
8000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  divided  fi-om  the  cen- 
tral mass  by  a  narrow  depression,  extending,  as  it  appears,  far 
inland,  but  we  have  no  information  on  the  last-mentioned 
point.  This  depression  is  not  a  plain,  but  is  traversed  by 
seveml  ridges  of  high  and  steep  hills  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  island  from  south-west  to  norih-east.  The  lower 
tracts  between  these  hills  are  in  some  places  extensive, 
and  drained  by  several  rivei-s,  of  which  the  Waimea  is  the 
largest.  The  country  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
wood;  but  as  the  lau<l  ])0ssi'sses  a  considerable  degree  of 
fertility,  the  New  Zealand  Company  have  eslablished  here 
a  settlement,  and  built  the  town  of  Nelson,  which  appears 
to  be  in  a  more  thriving  state  than  the  other  settlements 
of  the  Company. 

The  central  mass  of  moimtains  is  called  Pelorus  Kidge, 
and  occupies  the  whole  country  between  Tasman's  Hay  and 
Cloudy  Hay.  It  terminates  on  tlio  shores  of  the  strait  in 
three  i)rojeeting  penin>ulfis,  wliieh  enclose  two  very  long 
inlets.  Admiralty  Hay  and  Queen  Cliarlotte"s  Sound,  in 
which  several  safe  anchorages  are  found,  well  protected 
against  all  winds,  as  the  surroundine:  mountains  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  from  2000  to  :MMM)  feet.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  either  entirely  bare  or  covered  \Nith  wood. 
In  some  places  they  are  overi^rown  with  fern.  As  the 
mountams  generally  rise  from  the  water's  edire  with  a  steep 
ascent,  only  a  few  places  of  small  extent  occur  near  the 
shares,  on  the  slopes  or  in  the  ravines,  which  are  lit  for 
cultivation.  On  the  east  side  of  this  mass  is  an  indenta- 
tion, wliieh  constitutes  the  harbour  of  Underwood.  This 
port  is  a  deep  inlet  formed  by  hills,  from  which  numerous 
buttresses  runout  towards  the  sea  and  form  as  many  small 
coves,  in  which  vessels  find  £:iu)d  shelter.  Port  Under- 
wood o])ens  to  the  south-west  into  Cook's  Strait,  and  is  I're- 
quently  resorted  to  by  whaling  vessels. 

South  of  Port  Underwood  the  mountains  nm  inland,  and 
give  way  to  a  wide  de]>ression,  which  (extends  along  the 
shores  of  Cloudy  Hay  to  the  vieinity  of  ('ape  Cam])bell. 
This  elevated  cape  is  the  termination  of  the  eastern  range 
of  mountains,  which  is  called  Kai  Koura,  and  is  eovered 
with  snow  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  surface  of  the 
count  IT  between  Port  Underwood  and  Ca])e  Campbell  is 
comparatively  level,  and  drained  l.n  several  small  rivei-s, 
among  which  the  largest  is  the  Wairao.  which  has  a  bar  at 
its  entrance.  The  amount  of  level  land  seems  to  he  larircst 
in  the  neijrhbourhood  of  this  river,  and  the  surface  of  thu 
whole  district  is  covered  alternately  with  fern  and  clumps 
of  high  trees. 

That,  part  of  Tavai  Poennmmoo  whieh  borders  on  Cook's 
Strait  was,  e\en  thirty  }ears  airo.  the  only  portion  of  the 
island  which  was  inhabited    by  ualives.'    Sevenil   small 


tribes  are  settled  on  the  larger  inlets  and  Ihe  open  bt\-H, 

where  they  cultivate  the  small  level  tracts  near  the  »horVs, 

and  smaller  patches  situated  in  the  ravines.    The  wb<Ae 

native  population  of  this  district  does  not  exceed  lain. 

The  whole  western  coast  is  uninhabited.     For  more  thu 

;  twenty  years  it  was  visited  by  many  scalers,  but  they  never 

'  met  with  any  inhabitants.    The  circumstance  of  the  scaJi 

;  being  so  abundant  proves  clearly  that  the  coast  was  unin* 

habited ;  and  as  no  settlement  has  been  made  there,  it  is 

probable  that  in  the  last  twelve  years  the  seals  have  ia- 

I  creased. 

I      We  have  no  account  of  the  west  coast,  except  what  we 

j  learn  from  Cook.     He  says  that  *  on  this  coast,  from  Cape 

j  Farewell  to  41**  .W  S.  lat.,  there  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  huh 

that  rises  directly  from  the  sea  and  is  covered  with  wood: 

close  behind  these  hills  are  the  mountains,  extending  in  a 

j  ridge  of  stupendous  hei-^ht,  and  consisting  of  rocks  that 

I  are  totally  barren  and  naked,  except  where  they  are  covered 

j  with  snow,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  large   patches  upon 

many  parts  of  them,  and  has  probably  lain  there  ever  since 

,  the  creation  of  the  world.    A  prospect  more  rude,  craggr, 

and  desolate  than  this  country  affords  from  a  distance  at 

I  sea  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  ;  for  as  far  inland  as  the 

;  eye  can  reach,  nothing  a})pear5  but  the  summits  of  rocki, 

I  which  stand  so  near  together,  that  instead  of  valleys  tlieit 

are  only  fissures  between  them.'     From  41"*  30'  to  42^  8' 

the  country  has  a  somewhat  better  aspect.     It  rises  indeed 

into  hills  immediately  from  the  sea  ;    but  these  hills  are 

well  wooded,  and  the  chain  of  high  mountains  seems  to 

be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shores,  and  their  summits 

appear  to  be  at  greater  distances  from  one  another.    Frwn 

■\T  8'  to  44"  20'  the  mountains  lie  still  farther  inland,  and 

the  sea-cojisl  consists  of  woody  hills  and   valleys  uf  \arit.itis 

height   and  extent,  and  has  the  appearance  of  fertility. 

Many  of  the  valleys  form  plains  of  considerable  exteni; 

but  it  is  verj'  probable  that  the  ground  is  swampy,  and 

intersected  with  pools.     But  farther  south,  between  44'  'JD* 

and  4.")'*  S.  lat.,  a  high  craggy  mountainous  ranf^e  appean 

again  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shores,  and  sends  lanre 

masses  to  the  sea,  where  they  terminate  near  the  water 

with  precipitous  rocks.    All  tlie  indentations  of  this  coa*», 

which  are  numerous,  are  open  to  the  westerly  wimls  lod 

the  swell  of  the  sea,  except  Milford  Haven  ■:  44°  3C>'  S.  ht. . 

which  is  said  to  be  verv  fine ;    but  we  have  no  acci.'Mr.t 

of  it. 

The  south-western  extremitv  of  Tavai  Poenammofi  :* 
bounded  by  elevated  chalky  cliffs,  whieh  are  interMH'VVi 
by  numerous  narrow  arms  of  the  sea.  These  inlets  att'orJ 
safe  anchoiage  to  shipping  from  everv"  wind.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  ports  are  called  Dusky  Bay,  Preser\:itio:i 
Harbour,  and  Cl\alky  Bay. 

The  most  southern  i?art  of  Tavai  Poenammoo  is  \\w 
widest  part,  and  in  some  maps  and  charts  an  exten>iNC  lay 
is  laid  down  extending  about  20  miles  inland,  am!  »'. 
it  is  said  to  be  surrounded  hy  an  extensive  Ie\el  tnir'. 
whieh  runs  above  a  hundred  miles  inland,  «niul  is  eoverrl 
with  the  finest  forests.  But  the  accuracy  of  this  accoj:* 
has  been  (hmbted  on  good  grounds.  It*  is  however  ht- 
tain  that  no  hiirh  mountains  are  observed  ivonx  the  *t*;'. 
and  that  a  great  pait  of  it  is  wooded.  Tlii«i  comivjim- 
tively  level  tract,  whieh  is  moderately  clevi'.lod  .il»ik\f 
the  sea,  continues  eastward  to  Port'  Ola^o.  It  I-.r.- 
not  been  ascertained  if  natives  are  met  \\itli  on  th:s 
tract. 

There  i<;  a  native  tribe  at  Poil  Otako  near  4f5'  S.  I??., 
which  thirty  years  a^ro  inhabited  the  shores  of  Cork's  S-nit. 
but  an  unsuecessful  war  with  a  neighbouring  triln?  com- 
pelled them  to  ahandon  their  nati\e  countiy,  and  Tho) 
settled  at  Port  Otako.  This  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  runn:  ,' 
in  a  west -south-west  direction  ahout  nine  miles:  it  is  wiil 
sheltered  by  hiirhlands.  The  entrnnee  ha<  a  l>ar  acn'^^N 
with  three  fathoms  and  a  half  of  water.  Withm  \\w  har- 
bour it  deepens  to  nine  fathoms.  A  mod  crate -si  zt^d  -i\er 
falls  into  the  most  western  corner  of  the  bay  :  and  in  the 
low  country  on  its  banks  the  natives  have'  their  planta- 
tions.    Their  number  does  not  exceed  12(XK 

North  of  Port  Otako  high  land  and  a  bold  coast  extend* 
to  Banks  Peninsula.  'J'he  country-  has  not  been  vi^tisi 
but  according  to  the  natives  there  Is  a  larcro  lake  i»;lafidst 
some  distance  from  the  shoi-e,  near  which  tale  abound*, 
whieh  was  Ibrmerly  used  by  ail  the  tribes  in  tjje  manufac- 
ture of  s(Mue  of  their  weajXMis.  This  lake  i^  called  Tawai 
Poenammoo,  or  the  Water  of  the  (JrccnTalc,  and  from  it 
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inub  the  tmmnliiin* 

uf  !hr  i«lHnii   i*orfnn«  vi*»il>li!  fit  ^i'H^  ant! 
kM^t*i]-Bii5    lliry    comr    ^try   newr  tn   fhv 

I  ivhlf^h   n^<r>«.  IT*  iMtiiii*^  nliftrc*   nhovo  fJif 
fcT    .  ■  -  1 


Una 


nut 


geistt^  trotn  tlic  tm*     Thwc  ar«  a  few  oa- 

tlip  innthtim  fxtriTTiiiv  of  Xivjii  pfHMiwmmoo 
iTt*'-  hhtrnl.   Th»>  -ttnit  v^  l'tirf\  si'p;*rivtr:*  it  from  Ihe 
'»  Itv  Slt'iviirt*  :i  capftiin  uf 
.mx  Strait.     Thin  strait  is 
:  Urn  IT  iuid  iZ  ujdt'  on  an  avi'mj^c.    It  h  very 
i«ix'«njji1  r»r  Tutnif^nnm  rankH  which  «pp  dLs- 
ecifilly  nt  the  rii^tcrn  tnirjinct*  of  the 
und  lii*  nei4f1>  Iht*  form  uf  ivn  t*ciinlalrml 
»\nvs  in  it^  ..^-iMK.,^  U^n^lh  iiij*i  wklth 
iJIi^,     Till!  CkKi--*.  illy  nieJ^y  Rnd  hiirh^ 

ve«ft(>ni  emN^t  jl  ^  mchoraj**?  umkT  thr 

Bf  «mfill  i>iI*mcU,  hut  on  ihi^  norHn^m  ^hMr-e»  IhiTe 
bA}w  wiiicli  fttford  j*rmcj  anchofttg^c*    T!ic 
hfrnf  hiih  one  of  thi>  finest  hatiiouii^  on  ihti 
l*efiutiT*  or  Satithcm  I'tvrt.    At  its»  entmnctj 
HiiildHf  irtfliit^fj  divide  it  inlci  three  chnnneU,  ami 
bcm  I:*  £l<^op  enough  to  fulmit  lar^e  vesstfls.     The 
wther  monnlsiitious  thttn   hilly,  and   h  nlmokt 
lilh  foretils  which  tontniti  abntuknce  of  &hip- 
liB^twc<?n  thr  hi  Ik  therr  sire  many  fine  valleys  fiHd 
|0i*  t>r  nindt^nitt!  txtent.  uhose  syil  i^  Mati*d  to  be 
fit  for  cultivation.     The  hai hours  were  onct  the 
:)f  many  .MiLlin^  vessel  si*  and  at  that  period  there  wai^ 
I!   RiMii[rt^iin  settlement,  where  pt>tutoe&  and  other 
"fv.  eultivated  v^ith   suc^ecsg;   but  Mnce  tliis 
Inistry  has  been  abandoned,  the  settlf.r*  have 
I  and  relumed  lo  Sydney.   Some  small  vi*Hwvk 
,     ilt  tn  PoK  Pegasus, 
►k  .-i    17'  'if*^*;    Nicho3fts*»   l^ima*^e  in  Nem 

'Skiatand ,     rjius   Poit^nrmtt/i   ilp.\rarckrt ;    Polacks 

M/md^  Ijeini^  u  narmlive  of  travel*  and  adventures, 

m^ff<r>nb«rh'!i    Trarrh    in    N*'ff'    Krntafid ;    Wood  s 

Hfrjnif/i«    in    Ul'tlirtgimt^   Pml   Nichoimn  i    Hay's 

Bnii  New  Zealand,*  in  ij,mdmt  (Jeogtavhtcal  Jour- 

]-  ii. ;  nod  John  Arrowamith's  Mop  qf  me  Ctihn^  of 

mftjftd,  mm.) 

IHA,     flhrnMit,  p.  314] 

fHAKl'AH,  ciiZACTfARPAS  (nrnDtl  I-XX,,  Xa- 

Wpe  mn  of  Berechiah,  th@  not)  of  Iddot  was  one  of 

Br«  minar  Ilebrew  prophets*  Hi;  wtw  contpm- 
with  Hacjs'aK  sind  pnipbrvieil  at  the  tinit'  of  t\w  rr* 
»r of  tl.'-  '^'  -  '  1  ft,t  Jtruhalrm.  TTtk  fn>t  prm>hecy 
Jin  til  .until  of  the  ^t^rond  year  of  Daring 

jpe-^V.  J  .  i^KJtithft  biter  than  iKe  Itntt  jimphecy  j 

mi  (ii*c.  t^*2.U-T»i[i ;  tihap*  t.,  ver,  t),  Ht>  lumt^ntioneft 
rmu'Iito  with  Hn».:£:?ii  in  tin?  B»K^k  of  Kara  (v*  I: 
acoordio'^  to  a  connnon  Hebrew  itxaj^^t  he  , 
iL!J'.   «''^tt  of  lUdo.    Wi*  kam  from  Urn  above  ptw  i 
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of  life  at  wlkk'h  the  pn*ptiet  wmle  tht^  twti  pnTti#>uv  oi  \m 
book.  The  ifi^niiin*«nt!«i*  and  <*anotiicat  Rnllionly  uf  tltti 
U»ok  ftTc*  ^thenviw  nm!i*puti£'d* 

Hihhop  Lowth  ri'm^rkji  on  Uie  *lyk  of  Zecharinh,  f!mt 
the  tjrenter  port  of  his  prophtmy  i*  pro*(aic  :  *!'■ 
coneluivion  of  Itic  proptii*cy  thrre  arc  tomv  pi 
j*a^^c*9,  and  thone  highly  ornanjented  ;  they  ata  nUi  ptn- 
8pieyoiii*^  eon&id<:*rin;f  tbat  ttiey  aru  thp  pmductiun  t»f  the 
most  ob*«eure  of  ivll  tht*  proplielic  wntcm.'  I'he  olwunrity  of 
^^ehaiinh  in  found  chi»dly  in  the  image*  coulaincd  in  flm 
early  pari  of  hii^  prophrcy,  whieh  me  drawn  iVr      '      ^  ir 
ohjeels^  dc^eiibeJ  -jo  j^eneriiUy  n**  lo  leave-  ni 
reader*  imarinution  lo-. Mm. K.   ,Huf  ^.,>,^,,,mm.i,m 
siipfht  bints  for  tbeir  * 

^ether  unt^xplaincd.    A  .     «  m 

i§  ^iven  in  ttie  Appendix  lo  llui  sct:ond  rolurai:  of  Jhirnv'ii 
'Introdnction/ 

(E,  K,  C.  Hoitrnmiiller,  Seholin  tti  VHttn  T**?<ttifmmtum, 
PtfttrnK  in  ^txh^ ;  llie  *  IntrodticUonJi'  of  EichistJin,  Jahw, 
De  Wette,  and  Home,) 

2E1X)AHY*    ff'ujicuMA  :  Zi't<iTi3r>ft.\cBJt^] 

2EEM  AN.  REMPGIUS,  a  tdever  Diitdi  tnai i. 
born,  accorrfinij  to  Pilkin^'fon  U*t\.  l«20't  at  A^  ., 

in  1012,  Hid  real  name  was  Kt*mijfiuH  Nootn^*,  fun  jr.-  j^- 
ceived  ihe  name  of  Zeemiuu  myj*  Heine  ken,  from  hi* 
painting  pictures  of  marine  i^nbjectu ;  he  wnn  btmr-vt-T  on- 
fjinatiy  a  eoninion  mi  lor  by  pnif^^wiion,  and  hn  aitipiijvif 
till*  namr  prohahly  aji  mueh  IVorn  I  bat  cireurntiilMnce  >t*<  bii 
Htylt*  t>f  piLiniinic,  lit*  hved  so  me  yearn  in  Dedin,  wh  (;«»•«, 
in  tbe  roy»l  pHl*ce8,  tliere  are  many  of  Ijij  wnrk;*;  th^rcr 
are  somi^  in  ttib  eountry,  l)irt  they  are  not  eommun.  Titers 
are  Jikewise  several  elehings  by  him  of  marine  pnd»jpeti 
and  shippinjf*  Hi?  died  in  the  latter  part  of  ihe  mntu^ 
teen  til  century. 

(Heinekeo,    Nachrichim    v*>n  A'nnjfit^m  urrd  K*tnte 

ZKCVKra,  or  SEGEHH,  HRRrTt  \^'^.  .^  rWer  DntrU  ^ 
LindHCHpe*piiinter  ftn<l  eteh«^r.  at  ,i,  ^^l  Hie  *e^eiH 

(eenth  ecnturj%   rivmarkrible  far   I  if  ♦'(nrreM^.     Jfa 

\va%  J*  ptiHittTof  urefil  abilily  »u*!  j^reat  mm^ti'^fttion;  minu 
of  ln>»  iandftcapc*  exlnUit  a  *orpjiiing  exleiil  of  c*^unlr 
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and  are  set  oflP  by  judiciously  chosen  groups  of  trees  and 
well-diversified  foregrounds.  He  was  however  very  un- 
successful in  disposing  of  his  pictures,  and  he  tried  his 
fortune  in  etching,  l)ut  in  this  branch,  though  equally 
clever,  he  was  equally  unfortunate.  He  at  last  tried  liis 
utmost  upon  a  large  plate,  but  when  he  took  it  to  a  pub- 
lisher for  sale,  the  man  offered  him  merely  the  value  of 
the  copper  for  it.  This  so  incensed  Zegers,  that,  havinir 
told  the  printseller  that  the  day  would  come  when  each 
print  from  it  would  be  worth  more  than  he  had  ottered  for 
the  plate,  he  had  a  few  impressions  taken  from  it,  and  then 
destroyed  it.  His  prophecy  came  true,  for  even  in  Hou- 
braken's  time  a  print  from  that  plate  sold  for  sixteen 
ducats.  Zegers,  broken-heailed  at  his  bad  fortune,  took 
to  drinking,  and,  in  returning  home  one  night  intoxicated, 
he  fell,  and  died  in  consequence  of  the  fall.  Houbraken, 
who  quotes  S.  van  Hoogstraten  in  his  account  of  Zegers, 
states  that  he  cannot  give  either  the  year  of  his  birtli  or 
death;  in  Pilkmgtons  'Dictionary'  however  (ed.  lH2li) 
the  dates  1G2U  and  1075  respectively  are  given.  Zegers 
invented  a  method  of  printing  landscapes  in  coloui-s  upon 
calico,  but  his  invention  was  not  taken  up  by  any  one. 

(Houbraken,  G route  i:^:houburgy  ^-c,') 

ZEGZEG.     [SooDAN.l 

ZKITOUNl  GULF,  the  antient  Maliacus  Sinus  (r<5\Toc 
Mi/Xui'c  or  Ma\«i/g\  is  an  arm  of  tlie  ^ea  comprised  be- 
tween the  shores  of  Thessaly  and  Phocis.  It  is  nine  miles 
long  and  from  three  to  four  broad,  points  Anderas  and 
Echinos  being  considered  the  entrance.  Both  shores  are 
very  low,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  the  coast  is  so  cut 
up  bv  swamps  and  mar&hy  islands  as  to  be  quite  unde- 
rLUri.b!e :  the  laud  appears  to  be  fast  gaining  on  the  sea. 
On  the  norlheru  shore  of  the  gulf  are  the  villages  of  Ayia 
IMaiina,  Stilida,  the  mona-stery  of  Ayio  Gioanni,  and 
I'A-hinos.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  lara;est,  and  may  contain 
from  uOO  to  GOO  inhabitants  ;  the  latter,  which  is  little  in- 
ferior, has  considerable  Hellenic  remains;  a  large  portion 
of  the  northern  wail  is  still  perfect.  A  square  high  Ve- 
netian tower  stands  near  the  village,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  military  post.  It  still  retains  its  antient  name. 
The  southern  shore,  although  without  habitations,  has  its 
recommendation  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Moimt 
Oila,  and  the  historical  associations  coiniected  with  the 
name  of  TluMnio])\Ue,  aiul  the  river  Sperchius,  now  called 
the  Hollada,  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  hereabouts  must  have 
ui'dciironc  a  considerable  change  since  the  days  of  Lconi- 
ila-i.  [LhoMDAs.]  TherniO])yla'  no  longer  exists  as  a  pass, 
ar.d  wcic  it  not  for  the  hot  s})rings,  it  could  not  i.e  idfii'i- 
licd  with  tlie  antient  plac^\  ;  Herod.,  vii.  l5)S.  8:c. ;  BlI-.m*.:! 
I  hem  and  the  Spei  chins  is  a  mi!e  of  flat  arable  land,  and  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  ijulf  there  are 
about  three  mile.'*  of  the  same  open  country,  thouirh  towards 
llie  hca  it  becomes  very  mai^hy.  The  Sperchius  now  di.-- 
cl.Jiiges  itself  into  the  Lnilf  by  one  opening  about  three 
miles  from  its  head,  an* I  is  very  shallow  at  the  month, 
\.hich  is  much  ol)>liUc:i-d  hy  nui'd-banks,  with  only  ten  to 
t.v-.'Ke  inches  vX  water  over  them,  but  within  the  bar  are 
Iv.ehc  to  liftten  feet  of  wau-r:  the  .stream  within  its  banks 
luns  j'.lxn.it  a  mile  \\\\  hour.  Due  north  kX  the  h.ut  springs 
is  ilu'  only  place  v»here  the  river  is  fordablc.  About  three 
mil<'.>  hiiTlu'r  up  ;to  tlie  w\■^t^vard  .  there  is  a  trood  stone 
]nid;;e,  at  1li>'  i-.ciiheru  cuu  of  which  is  a  Turk i.sh  guard, 
v,\\\  at  the  sou'. hern  a  Greek  cruard. 

The  spjinsrs  of  TIk rnu-j'yla'  t:n.-h  out  of  tlie  rock  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  (P.lii.  :uul  aie  received  ir.to  a  large  ston*- 
li.'iMu,  where  they  present  the  {ii)pea!ance  of  ink.  Over- 
flowing tins  ba.-in,  they  disperse  theIn>e^,es  over  a  cousl- 
de.nble  space,  runniuij:  do^sn  tiiwards.  but  di.-.-ipated  and 
alisoroed  jr.evious  to  leaching,  tlu'  Spercliiiis,  which  sjiaee 
is  rendered  very  conspicuous  by  tlie  ari<iity  and  whiteiKss 
occiisioiied  by  the  ^^ater.  Tiiev  npjiear'to  be  stron-j^ly 
chalybeate,  and  to  contain  a  ^re;it  (|iiuntiiy  of  su'])hnr*: 
the  odour  which  they  emit  is  hiLjhly  ittfeu.-ive.  They  form 
small  flbrous  ci\stals  about  the  ui>hes  and  about' small 
pieces  of  wood  fyiuLT  in  their  track,  wliich  indicates  lime 
in  .suspension.     The  chain  of  CKta  is  of  limestone. 

A  little  ea-t  of  the  sprinirs  is  a  remarkable  hillock,  and 
near  to  i\>  bji>c  tlie  invlie:;tion>  of  tiie  deposited  .soil  are 
plainly  discernible,  ii.uing  all  the  appeai-ance  of  a  sea- 
beach.  This  is  in  all  ])rohal)iii1y  the  spot  where  the  rem- 
inini  of  the  Sjiartan  band  made  their  last  stand  against  the 


Persians  under  Xerxes.  To  the  westward  of  the  spring! 
a  mast  magnificent  ravine  with  cliffs  overhanging  on  ei 
side  to  the  height  of  800  IVet,  and  throudi  it  trickle 
small  stream,  which,  in  winter,  appears*  by  the  expan 
watercourse  to  be  a  furious  torrent,  and  scein«  lo  be 
Asopus  of  the  Greek  writers.  Crossing  this,  the  p 
begins  to  be  steen  and  difficult,  till  it  arrives  it  h 
antient  ruins  (probably  Heraclea)  on  one  oi'  the  lo 
ridges  of  the  mountain,  ab*>ut  12(K)feet  al>ove  the  sea;  < 
is  the  first  Greek  post.  The  road  across  the  mountai 
now  frequently  traversed,  as  the  Greeks  keep  a  lar^e  fc 
on  Mount  (Eta,  which  is  obliged  to  descend  into  the  pJi 
in  winter  on  account  of  the  cold.  Tlie  path  is  huweve 
such  a  nature  that  no  horses  but  those  of  the  conn 
which  are  accustomed  to  such  roads,  could  travel  it. 

Tlie  villages  of  Echinos  and  Ayia  Marina  affbid  si 
supplies  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  bread,  with  a  few  vegetal 
and  occasionally  sheep  may  be  had. 

The  deepest  water  in  the  gulf  is  fifteen  fathoms; 
bottom  regular,  and  of  a  stiff  blue  mud.  Tliere  is  at 
two  feet  rise  and  fall  of  water,  which  appears  however 
to  be  a  regular  tide,  but  to  depend  on  the  strength 
duration  of  land  and  sea  breezes.  But  Herodotua  says 
it  takes  place  daily  (vii.  1U8;. 
i  Orifj^uiid  (^ontmunication.) 

ZEITZ  is  the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  in  the  sfovernr 
of  Merseburg,  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  1 
situated  in  apleasaut  and  feilile  country,  on  the  right  b 
of  the  White  Elster,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bri< 
It  is  built  on  the  .side  of  a  high  hill,  and  accordi; 
most  of  the  streets  are  rather  steep.  It  is  surrcmnded  ^ 
a  wall  in  which  there  Jire  six  cates,  and  is  divided  into 
upper  and  the  lower  town.  Having  been  formerly  the 
of  several  public  offices,  it  has  several  g«"Hjd  liuildi 
among  which  are  a  beautiful  castle  called  the  Moritzb 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Saxe-Zeitz, 
churches,  and  a  lyceum,  which  has  a  good  librar 
12,000  volumes,  and  many  MSS.  The  public  in.>tiluf 
and  schools  are  numerous ;  among  them  are,  two  § 
schools,  an  orphan  asylum  with  a  school  of  indu.«itT}-. 
evening  and  Sunday  school,  in  which  the  childreo 
ployed  in  the  manufactories  receive  instruction  i;n 
tously  from  five  to  eight  in  the  eveniuir,  a  school  for 
poor,  a  house  of  correction,  two  hospital.>,  a  lunatic  a>y» 
and  >everal  jmblie  ofliees.  The  number  of  iuhalitanT: 
7700,  who  manufactui'e  calicos,  woollen  clolh.  Icalhcr. 
.-tarch.  There  aie  also  many  calico-prinlim:  nffi 
breweries,  disiillerio,  and  potteries;  and  the  nuimitatti 
of  white  cuiton  gotids,  of  ijlovo,  and  silk  libbons  a»iM 
flouri.>hiug.  Manv  of  the  inh.Lbitants  dcri\e  cuii>uli*n; 
proUt  from  jiirriculture  and  the  cultu atiou  uf  their::a:\I 
Xear  the  town,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Kistcr,  thcic  is  a 
park. 

The   antient   bislM>i;iic  of  Zeit/i  was  fuinu-d   :u  I'CS 
Otho    I.,   to    i)io-.note    the    con\erMou    of  the    Wlt.^Is 
(•hri.Miauity.      In    l.'V2'J   the    bishop    and    bis    cUijy 
moved   t;)    Naiiniburg    as    a    nioie    air:eeal)'.e    plate 
re>idence,    and    thi^    bi>hopiic    wa^    then    calkvl   Nil 
buig-Zeitz.      On    the    death    of    .lulius    Pfiu;:,    tht 
Uoman  Catholic   bi>liOi).    i"   lodi,  the    admivj-tutioa 
the    lnsho|iric     was    iriven    to    the     eli  v.-loral     hcuse 
S:i\ouy.     l*re\iou>to  thi-,   the   electorate  <»f  Saxony 
maintained  its  ^ul■remacy  and  rii^hi  of  i^aironam-  vm: 
bishopries  in   its  turrit oiy.     The  eleclor  .lolm  (iiosin 
leqiuathed  by  bis  will    in  1(;.">.I     the  biMji-j-iic  of  .Nai 
I  burg-/«'itz  and  sc.\eral  otlier  di>t;iet.'9  to   his   \(tn[iirt.al 
j  .Morii/  :  Maurice '.     He  was  the  fv,u:uicr  of  the   collat 
j  line  of  S;i\e-Zeii/,  which  beeame  extinct   on  tliv  vxat! 
his  >(;ns  in  17  !>■•.     l»y   :in  :.>r.xeuieni    made   i.i   17-6. 
temj)oral  goveinment  wa.;  a^siirncil   to  the  cicct*.':*!  Ik 
oi'Saxonv.aud  the.  ceclesiasiical  affairs  to  the  bvaid  of 
Saxtin  privy  council.     This  con.>titution  icmair.ed  tiill* 
when  tlie  bishopric  of  Nauml  uri^^-Zcitz.  with  llic  except 
of  a  trad  of  20  scpiare  miles,  was  allotted  to  I'mssia. 
(Ihockhaus,  (''j/trcrsci.'itjfta  L^xirun  :  J.  O.  Miiikr,  t 
I  srrap/t ist'/i-sf (i/ i }>/ i sr/t-fopoir ,(» p/n SK-fit's      W'H \*:rlni''h 
i'j'f  u-\si6c/if'fi  Sf,iait'.s :  V.  W.  Heidemann,  Tof'*  '^raiJtv 
•v.'(/'/\v/?.sr/f''.v  ff'ortrrhuc.'i  ihr  Pvcu^aiscfh-n  M'^tnirckitr.') 
ZELAYA.     [Micxic  AX  Statks.J 
ZELLE,  ZELI.,  or  CETJ.E,  is  a  town  in  the  pnncipA 
of   Liineburg   in   the    kinj^diim    of    HanoNcr,  situated 
'  .V2^  37'  N.  lat.  and   lo^  4'  E.  long.,  at  the  confluent 
i  the   Fuhse  with  the   navigable   Allar,    over  both  wh 
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liars  were  recosmised  as  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  thus 
have  bet-ome  in  lact,  under  the  British  government,  what 
they  had  not  been  before,  nor  are  yet,  under  the  native 
j^overnments,  landed  proprietors  of  the  zemindari.  The 
zemindar  may  dispose  of  the  lands  as  he  thinks  fit,  and 
the  government  does  not  interfere,  so  long:  as  the  tax  is 
paid.  The  great  zemindars  generally  underlet  their  ter- 
ritories, and  live  in  the  cities  in  splendid  mansions ;  while 
the  smaller  zemindars,  as  well  as  the  farmers  of  the  great 
zemindaries,  live  in  the  countr}'-towns,  generally  in 
dingy  brick  buildings,  which  look  like  deserted  English 
manor-houses.  When  they  go  abroad  however,  on  occa- 
sions of  state,  they  exhibit,  in  their  trains  of  servants  and 
splendid  trappings,  the  signs  of  great  wealth.  Tlic  land 
i.s  divided  by  them  into  a  number  of  small  holdings,  and 
the  cultivators  are  olten  rack-rented  very  high. 

(Mills  History  of  Bn fish  India,  bv  Wilson  ;  Malcolm's 
Central  India;  Jones,  On  Rent;  fleber's  Journal  of  a 
Journey  in  the  Upper  Produces  of  India  in  1824-3.) 

ZEAtUN.     [Semlin.] 

ZEMNI,  a  name  for  the  Blind  Rat-mole  {Mus  typhlus. 
Pall.).    [Mi:uii);e,  p.  516.] 

ZKNAIDA,  the  name  given  by  the  Prince  of  Canino 
and  Musignano  to  a  genus  of  Columbid.e,  placed  by  Mr. 
G.  U.  Gi"ay  in  the  subfamily  Gourince. 

Example,  Zenaida  amabilis,  Bonap.,  Am.  Om.t  pi.  17, 
f.  2. 

ZEND  (or,  as  transcribed  in  Sanscrit,  ^Viwr/a)  seems  to 
be  the  antient  Parsee  word  for  *  book,*  and  to  have  been 
specially  applied  to  the  volume  of  Zoroaster's  sacred 
wiitings  in  the  same  wav  as  we  use  the  word  Bible. 
'Burnouf,  Comm.y  p.  IG.)  It  was  first  applied  by  Anquctil 
to  the  language  in  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Parsees  are 
written,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  generally  adopted 
throughout  Europe. 

The  Zend  language  belongs  to  the  Median  branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages.  The  radicals  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  classified  in  the  following  manner  by 
Uurnouf.     {Comm,y  p.  28.) 

1.  Zend  radicals  which  almost  exclusively  belong  to  the 
language  of  the  Vedas,  or  the  most  antieut  dialect  of 
Sanscrit,  which  are  very  scarce  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
5,'uages. 

2.  Zend  radicals  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  classical 
Sanscrit,  but  wliich  are  supposed  to  have  once  belonired  to 
1hat  language  from  their  being  preserved  in  the  Dhjltu- 
Pat'as,  or  grammatical  li^ts  of  verbal  roots:  thismmierous 
rliuss  is  scarce  in  the  antient  languages  of  Europe. 

X  Zend  radicals  which  belong  to  all  the  periods  of 
.San-icrit  literature,  and  are  conunon  to  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Tfiriiiiic,  Slavonic,  and  (.'eltic  languages  ;  this  class  is  by 
far  more  numerous  than  the  othei-s,  and  seems  to  form  the 
general  stock  of  all  the  above-named  languages. 

4.  Zend  radicals  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  known 
4'adical  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  but  which  are  to 
l)e  met  with  in  the  modern  Pei-sian. 

The  first  of  these  classes  of  Zend  radicals  establishes  at 
once  the  high  antiquity  of  the  language  in  which  Zoroaster 
wrote  Ills  books,  xhere  are  however,  even  now,  men  of 
•great  authority  in  Oriental  literature  who  think  that  the 
while  of  the 'language  is  an  invention  of  Pai-see  priests, 
and  that  it  never  had  an  historical  existence.  Sir  \Villiam 
•Jones  was  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  more  from  the 
little  trust  he  placed  in  Anquctil  du  Perron  than  from  a 
'due  and  mature  consideration  of  the  question.  Alter  the 
•elaborate  investigation  of  the  Zend  language  by  Bopp 
\Vnr}^h'ichcndo  Gntmmatik),  E.  Burnouf  '^Commentaire 
6ur  le  y^afna),  Rask  {Vebcr  das  Alter  and  die  IJchtheit  der 
Zcndsprache),  and  Bohlen  (l)e.  (hi  sine  Ling  ucc  Zendicw), 
it  is  scarcely  pos&ible  to  doubt  its  authenticity  and  an- 
ti(iuity. 

The  characters  which  are  employed  in  writing  Zend 
!seem  to  be  only  another  kind  of  Pelilcvi  letters.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Ei-skine  and  Kask,  authorities  more  than  suf- 
licient  to  overthrow  the  statements  of  Anquetil  and  Kopp, 
•who  assign  to  the  Zend  alphabet  an  antiquity  far  beyond 
Tejisonable  limits.  The  characters  are  undoubtedly  of 
"Siimitic  origin,  and  cannot  be  anterior  to  the  Sassanida?. 
They  are  written  from  right  to  let^.  The  Academy  of 
l^erlin  have  a  fount  of  Zend  types,  formed  on  the  charac- 
liMs  in  the  \'endidad  Sade,  published  in  lithograph  by 
E.  ikuiiouf. 


ZEND-AVESTA,  or  the  'living  word,*  u  the  nunc  U 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsee8»  which  are  luually  attii- 
buted  to  Zoroaster.  [Zoroaster.]  Thev  were  sippoMd 
to  contain  the  original  precepts  an'l  lawat  framed  by 
Zoroaster,  and  consisted  of  twenty  scetionsi  entitled  ma^km 
Cov  *  nosk,*  according  to  Anquetil),  of  which  we  powcuoQly 
the  twentieth,  wliich  has  been  partly  translated  by  Aa- 
quetil  du  Perron,  and  which  is  by  the  Parsees  called  ths 
Vendidad.  However,  even  this  work  cannot  safely  be  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster ;  it  may  contain  some  fragments  oC  hii 
doctrines,  but  it  cannot  possibly  belong  to  a  period  antONr 
to  the  Sassanidae.  It  is  distinctly  stated  (Malcolm,  voL  L, 
p.  5()U)  that  the  sacred  writing  of  Zoroaster  were  entirrij 
lost  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  conq|iial 
of  Pei-siaby  Alexander  and  tlie  elevation  to  the  throne  «f 
Artaxerxes,  or  Ardeshir,  the  first  king  of  the  Siwimiis 
dynasty ;  for  when  this  prince  restored  the  empire,  k 
could  only  collect  fragments  of  them  from  the  recititiai 
of  priests :  and  it  is  very  probably  to  this  collection  tte 
we  owe  the  origin  of  the  Zend-Avesta  in  its  present  fan. 
It  is  very  diffuse,  full  of  repetitions,  and  trivial  addreaa 
to  Hormuzd,  the  Izeds,  Amshaspands,  and  other  spirits,  good 
or  evil. 

The  original  is  written  in  the  language  called  Zeai 
But  Du  Perron's  translation  was  made  from  the  PeUevi 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Mobeds^or  masters  who  instnidcd 
him,  and  \&  far  from  being  correct ;  the  numerous  faults  sad 
inaccuracies  he  was  led  into  are  very  clearly  shown  bj 
Eugene  Burnouf *s  *Commentaire  sur  le  ^acna,'  Fm 
1833.  The  Ya^na,  a  portion  of  the  Vendidad,  was  pob- 
lished  in  the  original  Zend  by  the  same  learned  scholar. 

ZENI.  Nicol5  Zkxo  and  Antonio  Zbno  were  two  br»> 
thers,  the  published  accounts  of  whose  voyages  haveoees- 
sioned  much  controversy.  They  were  Venetians.  The  won! 
employed  to  designate  the  family  is  Zen,  or  Zena;  to  de- 
signate a  single  individual  of  that  family,  Zeno ;  to  deae- 
nate  two  or  more  individuals,  Zcni.  The  Zena  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  jmtrician  families  of  the  mainland  teni- 
tories  of  Venice.  Its  first  distinguished  member,  Blirii 
Zeno,  lived  about  the  year  1200.  The  posterity  of  Ai- 
tonio  Zeno  survived  the  republic,  and  opened,  in  1818.  the 
family  archives  to  the  researches  of  Cardinal  Zurla.  Bitf 
for  the  most  part,  when  *the  Zeni*  are  spoken  of,  the  biii' 
thei-s  Nicolo  and  Antonio  are  meant.  Their  adventum 
and  the  controvei-sies  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  klaJt 
therefore  be  iirst  disposed  of  in  the  present  article,  althoucii 
others  of  the  name,  having  attained  to  some  notoriety,  mibt 
be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

Nicolo  Zeno  and  Antonio  Zeno  were  sons  of  Pietro  Zeiu 
surnamedDragone,  and  brothers  of  ( -arlo  Zeno,  coaimimiri' 
of  the  Venetian  fleet  against  the  Genoese  in  the  war  <i 
Chioffgia.  Their  mother's  name  was  Agnes  Dandok 
The  dates  of  the  births  of  both  brothers  are  knuwti  uniy 
from  conjecture.  Their  parents  married  in  13*26,  and  Iji 
in  all  ten  children.  Carlo  was  born  about  1334,  of  wbom 
it  is  known  that  his  mother  died  when  he  was  so  youncis 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  remember  her.  This  neceib4.-iU 
places  the  births  of  Nicolo  and  Antonio  between  the  }cir» 
1320  and  1340. 

The  name  of  Nicol6  appears  frequently  in  the  annsJiof 
Venice  from  1365  to  1388.  In  13^'>  he  took  a  prominerit 
part  in  the  election  of  the  doge  Marco  Comoro  ;  ia  lJt7 
he  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Marseille  by  the  seotie 
of  Venice  to  convey  the  pope  to  Rome  ;  he  sened  dunisc 
the  war  of  Chioggia,  in  w-hich  he  commanded  a  gsliey.  is 
1379 ;  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been  considered  ooe  of 
the  richest  patricians  in  1381 ;  in  1382  he  was  one  of  the 
electors  who  nominated  the  doge  Michelo  Morosim.  siU 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  as  ambss»a«ldr 
to  Ferrara ;  towards  the  close  of  1388  he  was  sent,  tknt 
with  two  other  nobles,  to  receive  the  cession  of  TreTiiP 
from  the  lord  of  Padua.  After  this  his  name  disapprtfs 
from  public  history :  his  subsequent  career  is  only  knova 
throu£:h  a  small  work  published  by  one  of  his  descendsnli 
in  1558. 

According  to  this  work,  Nicole  Zeno,  having  embarked 
on  board  a  vessel  of  his  own  to  visit  England  and  FlanJen^ 
was  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a  storm,  and  shipwrecked 
on  the  *  island '  of  Frisland.  Here  he  and  his  compaiuooi 
were  rescued  from  wreckers  by  a  prince  of  the  name  dl 
Zichmni,  into  whose  sei-vice  Zeno  entered  in  the  cavacitf 
of  pilot,  and  remained  with  him  one  or  two  years.  At  te 
close  of  that  iHjriod,  having  been  advanced  by  Zichmm  M 
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still  tuiriler.  I'foeeediag  on  itie  siippohitinn  that  tlie 
FiiMand  of  tlie  Zero  may  tmvr  Inn-n  the  country  then 
jmd  »lill  so  ndhnb  EjJttand  U!ie  la  ad  to  ibe  ea^t  ^,  bettte*:ti 
Frisbod  and  Nor\^iiy,  may  liave  been  tjie  Daninh  penin*nt}<, 
*  bianda  '  and  *j*.lande*  appear  to  be  merely  the  suijfular 
and  ptor«l  tif  the  Teutnnie  word  island  :  the  one  eapnot, 
and  the  other  doe'snol  neeef*?arity  apply,  to  leelnnd,,  Bi-e^ 
approximate* to  Brcfiesy*  the  name  ot'  one  o£  the  Slietbirnl 
ifatandfi. 

TUv  Ibirtl  eanipRtgn  df  Xieollt  Zeno  ivai  a  voyag^e  of 
discovery  Uv  inidertook  ffom  Drc**  He  siet  out  in  thes 
mottth  of  July,  and  sidled  to  tlie  nortli  (or  north-went  j  till 
htj  i*efie(!i?d  Kn;i,'rinn'bnd,  The  distanee  in  n<A  ^iven,  luit 
Hie  whtdr  di-jiciiption  of  Knj^mnelnnd  apphea  to  leelund, 
and  h  appfieiihle  to  no  uiher  conntry.  Tbin*  are,  the 
volcano ;  the  Hot  springs  •  th<?  brief  Mnntntr;  the  early 
intiodnction  id'  Chrtsltanitv  and  the  hat  in  lanj^cuajcfr  ;  th*j 
eommeree  with  Norway — 'Vensrono  niolti  navi^h  dal  eiijio 
di  Nopra  N'orve^ia  e  dal  Tread  on'  (Prontbeim  !')■  ll't^s 
greater  psiri.  of  Ibe  prir«ta  we  are  totd  aic  *de!le  Inbnde  *— 
from  tile  is»larid*j  another  eonolmmiion  td'tbe  tjpiniun  thai 
Wanda,  n»  n^ni  in  Urn  nnrniHvt',  tn  not  the  proper  n^mie  uf 
any  one  eoontry*    TIk  •  ..ir  t^xlremely  vapie  ; 

Ijut  then'  XH  ijothins^  ii  ^d)lo  wtfh  thi'  notion 

thnt  Krisiiiml  t!*  Frit'sbi'  '    "ftniid;  iiiul  the 

intermediate  Bre»,  thi  md  group. 

There  remain — Anlau.,.  ^. ....  1.4-...  uf  the  atory  ot 
(he  iihiiiwn-*cki.'d  (inhermari,  mid  hi*  aecnuni  of  Ziehuinrji 
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expedition  in  search  of  the  lands  described  Dy  tlie  fisher- 
man. 

The  fisherman's  story  need  not  be  minutely  examined 
nere.  Antonio's  version  of  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth 
to  show  that  it  is  really  an  imperfect  account  of  one  of  the 
many  accidental  or  premeditated  visits  paid  by  the  North- 
men of  Europe,  in  these  early  ages,  to  the  northern  regions 
of  America,  but  it  is  too  succinct  and  disfigured  to  add 
anything  to  our  knowledge  of  these  expeditions :  its  only 
inipoilance  is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  motive  to 
Zichmni's  voya^pe  of  discovery  to  the  west. 

This  expedition,  after  labouring  for  many  days  among 
the  islands  and  shallows  which  were  the  scene  of  Nicolo 
Zeno's  first  campaign,  pushed  out  into  *  the  deep  sea'  in 
the  beginning  of  July.    Scarcely  was  the  voyage  fairlv 
begun,  when  a  tempest  broke  loose  and  tossed  the  vessels 
about  for  eight  days,  swamping  some  of  them,  and  leaving 
the  surviving  crews  entirely  ignorant  of  their  whereabout. 
On  the  return  of  good  weather  Zichmni  steered  to  the  west, 
and  reached  an  island  which  Zcno  calls  Icari,  adding,  that 
the  inhabitants  said  the  name  was  derived   from  their 
fijrst  king,  a  son  of  Dedal  us,  king  of  Scotland.     Every  at- 
tempt to  make  good  a  landing  on  the  territory  of  this 
Scotch  colony  having  proj^ed  unavailing,  Zichmni  con- 
tinued his  voyage  to  the  west  for  six  days,  at  the  teitnina- 
tion  of  which  he  was  ass^ed  by  anoUier  tempest,  and 
forced  to  scud  before  the  wind  till  he  was  driven  to  a  land 
unknown  to  all  on  board.    Here,  as  in  the  western  voyage 
of  Nicol6  Zcno,  the  presence  of  a  volcano  appears  to  in- 
dicate Iceland,  but  the  adventurer  had  no  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  described  as  being  of  small  stature 
and  inhabiting  caves.    Here,  Zichmni  resolved  to  winter, 
and  Antonio  was  sent  to  Frisland  with  some  mutineers 
who  refused  to  remain.     A  voyage  of  twenty  days  in  an 
easterly  and  eight  in  a  southerly  course  brought  him  to 
Frisland.    The  only  indication  in  this  voyage  that  aids  us 
in  conjecturing  the  places  named  is  the  volcano,  which 
points  to  Iceland.    If  we  assume  Iceland  to  have  been  its 
western  termination,  tlicre  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  in- 
compatible with  the  assumption  that  Friesland  was  the 
point  of  departure,  and  the  bearings,  and  the  time  occupied, 
as  far  as  they  are  given,  rather  favour  this  view. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  narrative  of  Nicol6  Zeno  the 
younger,  leaving  out  of  view  all  that  has  been  written  by 
controversialists  on  the  subject,  we  have  found  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  that  the  Frisland  of  the  elder 
Nicolo  may  have  been  the  Friesland  generally  known  by 
that  name,  except  that  it  is  called  an  island.  And  con- 
sidcringf  that  the  Zeni  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  only 
with  a  limited  portion  ol  its  shores,  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  their  having  taken  it  for  an  island.  We  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  map  published  along  with  the 
narrative  of  the  younger  Nicol6,  for  two  reasons:— In  the 
first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  without  feeling 
convinced  that  its  projection  could  not  have  been  made  so 
early  as  the  time  oi  the  Zeni.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  in 
parts  inconsistent  with  the  narrative :  in  his  first  campaign 
Nicolo  Zeno  is  expressly  said  to  have  sailed  first  from  east 
to  west,  and  then  from  west  to  east;  according  to  the  map 
he  must  have  sailed  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to 
north.  Tliere  seems  little  doubt  that  the  map  is  the  com- 
pilation of  some  later  cosmographer. 

If  we  may  assume  Frisland  to  have  been  the  country 
between  theZuyderZee  and  the  Ems,  the  Estland  between 
it  and  Norway  would  naturally  appear  to  indicate  the  more 
easterly  Danish  peninsula ;  •  le  islande,'  the  different  island 
groups  north  of  Scotland,  of  which  Bressay  alone  seems 
recognisable  ;  and  the  Engroneland  of  Nicolo,  and  the 
nameless  island  of  Antonio  Zeno,  each  with  its  volcano, 
Iceland.  In  corroboration  of  this  view  may  be  recalled — 
first,  the  time  and  bearings  of  Antonio  Zeno's  voyage 
from  the  island  to  Frisland ;  second,  the  Scotch  colony  in 
the  first  island  reached  by  Zichmni ;  third,  the  resort  of 
vessels  to  Frisland  from  France,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands for  fish ;  fourth,  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Enirroneland  and  Norway — specially  it  would  appear  with 
Drunllnnni.  Tlie  state  of  Friesland  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  affords  an  additional  corroboration: 
it  wiLs  a  mde  country,  intermediate  between  the  Hans 
towns  and  the  trading  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
*  strand-ri'cht '  (privilege  of  wreckers)  was  in  full  force, 
ii'ul  where  pirates  found  shelter  and  purchasers  of  their 
pknulcr.     Zunos  account  of  Zihmni  conveys  the  idea  of 


the  chief  of  a  band  of  roven  who  had  wretted  t  mD 
island  near  Friesland  from  the  ,king  of  Norway,  and  thcM 
made  piratical  excursions  in  every  direction.  ZenoThtt^ 
rative  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  hia  band  iroe  bH 
indifferent  seamen,  and  previously  unacqnaiiited  idthk 
countries  they  visited. 

This  view  of  the  scene  of  the  Zeni**  wandenngB  iiM|it 
forth  as  certain :  the  materials  do  not  admit  or  eertim 
If  it  is  not  tenable,  where  is  Frisland  to  be  ftnxnd?  flttli 
later  writers  have  felt  so  stronj^ly  the  ImposdUlHi  (f 
answerinff  this  question,  that  they  hare  been  (Mi^ti 
assume  that  Frisland  has  since  been  aubitierged  m  flk 
sea.  Their  difficulties  appeal*  to  have  arisen  ftom  the  pli> 
determination  of  earlier  writers  to  corxvej  the  Zeni  m  k 
west  as  Greenland.  Walckenaer,  aeeinif  the  ilinMi> 
bility  of  this,  has  fixed  the  most  wMteriy  terminal  orthir 
voyages  on  the  south-east  of  leehind,  to  which  hfeflfa 
have  been  led  by  the  striking  eoincidence  of  the  tm^m 
Engroneland  on  the  map  of  Nieol6  Z<?no  the  yotfattcr,  il 
the  south-east  coast  of  Iceland.  Walckenaer  ndacitr 
seeks  for  the  Frisland  of  the  Zeni  in  the  northern  ^ 
of  Iceland.  The  data  are  too  scanty  to  warrant  an  t^ 
proach  to  dogmatism  on  the  subject,  bnt  <m  the  whole  «b 
mcline  to  acfiiere  to  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  wr. 
first,  because  we  see  no  impossibility  in  the  Frialaad  tf 
the  Zeni  being  the  country  generally  so  called ;  tetat 
because  the  relative  positions  and  disumces  of  the  diffcndt 
places  and  the  state  of  society  appear  to  correspond  aill  I 
that  assumption. 

The  other  members  of  the  Zena  fomily  who  appear  to 
require  notice  we  will  take  in  chronological  order. 

Carlo  Zeno,  grand-admiral  of  Venice,  brother  of  Nieol 
and  Antonio,  was  bom  about  1334.    While  yet  mdtcl 
child,  the  pope  presented  him  to  a  pret>enda)  benenee  i 
Patras.    At  the  university  of  Padua,  some  debts  he  oei- 
tracted  at  play  obliged  him  to  abscond,  and  for  five  fM 
he  served  as  a  soldier  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  Retttnof 
home,  he  found  the  republic  engaged  In  a  war  with  fli 
Turks,  and  repaired  to  Patras  for  the  double  purpoR  it 
taking  possession  of  his  benefice  atid  serving  his  eoontiTil 
a  military  capacity.    In  Greece  he  ^ot  involved  in  t  M 
and  this  forced  him  at  last  to  resign  all  views  to  aa  tt- 
clesiastical  career.     He  married  a  rich  Greek  widoa 
who  however  did  not  long  survive  their  marriage.  Oi 
his  return  to  Venice,  he  took  for  his  second  wife  a  ladyrf 
the  Giustiniani  family.    Unable  to  remain  at  rest,  he  ft- 
paired  to  Constantinople  in  prosecution  of  commerciil  spj- 
culations,  which  kept  him    seven  years   engaged,    uii 
transactions  brought  him  into  connection  with  the  efr 
peror  John  Palseologus,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  to  i 
conclusion  the  negotiation  by  which  that  prince  ccdei 
Tenedos  to  the  Venetian^.    This  occurred  in  1376,  and  ■ 
the  first  event  in  the  life  of  Zeno  of  which  we  hare  bee 
able  to  ascertain  the  date  so  nearly.     This  acquisitioti  « 
the  part  of  the  republic  was  the  commencement  of  the  mr 
of  Chioggia,  in  which  the  Genoese,  the  Hungarians,  and 
the  Lord  of  Padua  were  leagued  against  Venice.    Tie 
defence  of  Treviso  against  the  Hungarians  was  intrusted  to 
Carlo  Zeno.  He  maintained  that  frontier  post  till  1379.  whea 
the  Venetian  government,  after  the  loss  of  the  sea-Ufht  of 
Pola,  recalled  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  fleet,  ^ith 
eight  galleys  he  sailed  from  Venice,  and  broke  through  the 
Genoese  fleet  without  losing  a  vessel.     He  took  a  nnaohct 
of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  Sicilian  waters,  and  necftiifialed 
a  peace  with  Joan  of  Naples.    He  then  sailed  nortliirarfi. 
and  made  the  victorious  Genoese  tremble  for  the  securilyrf 
their  own  coasts.   After  scourging  the  north-eastera  shores 
of  Italy  he  set  sail  for  the  Archipelago,  where  he  rcceiTid 
reinforcements.    With  his  fleet  augmented  to  fbmteeB 
galle3rs  he  steered  to  Beirout  to  offer  convoy  to  the  atom 
of  Venetian  merchandise  which  had  accumulated  duritf 
the  war.    He  appeared  with  his  rich  fleet  at  the  montli  i 
the  lagoons  on  the  1st  of  January,  1380.     Venice  vm  at 
that  moment  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.     The  Genoese 
had  taken  Chioggia  and  penetrated  into  tfie  lairoons  vritli  a 
fleet  of  double  the  number  of  vessels  that  the  grind- 
admiral  Pisani  had  to  opix>se  to  them.     The  arrival  ef 
Zeno  completely  changed  the  face  of  affairs.    He  bnkc 
the  Genoese  blockade,   provisioned   Venice,  an^l,  tmnfr 
ferring  his  services  from  the  sea  to  the  land  Io.tc.  re-tool 
Chioggia. 

On  the  death  of  Pisani  (15th  August,  13P0\  Zenovs 
appointed  grand-admiral,  and  in  that  capacity  he  nadr 
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>!■!■■.  f.|l  iJ  I    riftir!  -,    ui    V*i  • 

rpv^aitkHl  tor  tbfloi. 

rnnv    hc     lilld     tO     ^m^  L    w. 

(t   of    drnmafic   e*M 

-,  fji-tc  t'flhe  i<ciei'i:iiE  •     ^         ■ 

wufl  Iht  Tefoiiuiir  and  it?*iovAicn  t^it  Itie 
1  I  siitia  a^  a  poetical  roiiiprwit ion,  in  which  hit 
KS'APi  loilowiti  by  hi*  nuccKJsaor  MetaMaiiio,  Hud  anerw:n"d» 
by  Stj^aifi,  Barbies D,  H4>nmni^  aqd  others,  lint  at  pr«»s«mt 
it'inurt  he  JtA"  know  I  edged  that  thu  m^^iodrama  a*  a  prn'ticnl 
eompyfeitioii  i^  falhui  yii^ry  low  in  It.'Uy,  the  '  lilfretir,*  or 
wtimK  nf  a«  opttm,  bemwf  it\m\n  cntiwly  *inh<iGfvi*>nt  to  Ihc^ 
tiiii>dc^  »o  thatniOHt  of  them  ttppcnr  onineaniu^irtiii^n  anvd* 
Z»no  m  the  midnt  of  hin  |M3etleal  occiipaljotH  did  not 
neglect  jpati^r  »tudie*.  Ha  wn*  powfaied  of  i.«jund  f*n\t- 
c-af  discemiuent,  and  Imd  eolh*tied  an  arnjilr  ^i  r  of 
lit eiary  knowledge.  In  17KI  h(^  bej^an  to  polK  r^r- 

nmle  dei   Lelterati,'  whieh  wast  ailerwio*tb   r  by 

hia  brother  Pier  Ciiterino  Zciio,  tnakinj?  atkij^clht^r  a 
series  of  forty  Yohmi^n,  full  ui  (important  idenuy  and 
biographical  inibrmMion,  Hanini:  noVie^l  m»inyom»wior»fi 
and  iiiaccuraciei*  in  the  M^ork  *  l>p  Hi»ktorieiii  Latin w*  of 
G.  J*  Vu:*H.  especiaSIy  1 1  "'       italinrj  hi»tL*rinn* 

who  Jmd  wiitten  in  TJ^tii.  n<>k  to  Mwpply  *hf* 

d  oH ciwiey  by  hi*  *  U i ^hi-  i  *  ^ l ,. i « - ;  ^ i  v  u ^^ j a n<», •  vthkM  w  er e 
»attttcrcd  nbont  hJB  JonmFtl  ;  tlicy  were  eolknted  ami  oidv 
li»hi*d  after  hif.  death,  in  2  voIn.  4to.,  1752,  a  vinrk  which 
isi  mnch  yalncd.  He  hkewisc  wrote  a  nmnin^  comnieiitttfy 
to  the  Miibholeca  dell'  Kloqnetim  ItuUann  of  Konffttdni, 
whieh  t'oiunu-ntary  i*  mueh  nioro  important  wnd  inhlrnew 
tivf  thah  th<?  ttvxl;  it  lit  wnfli^n  Vfiih  m\uh  erilirwl  ski  II* 
Mill  in  *05newhiii  a  «ireiistie  vein*  U  wa^  PohU^nd  nlifi 
aftev  Zeno'udifath,  together  with  FontaniaiV  texl,  in  'ivoit*, 
4to. 

In  1717  Zetio  waa  tnvitfsd  to  Vi*^ni\a  by  the  Emperor 
Chiirle*  VL,  with  tbi  "  '  '  '^»»^t, 

to  wtiich  wiw  al1er\  ^^ 

'!  ■      iiripei-isl    tnriu-^'  >,  '^n^ 

**iiin?s,  ttt^repted  Mi^uliij,  i\H, 

in  LTowiun?  thi'  Alp*  hi*  «  he  t^foke  hi«. 

leiL'' :  but  ha^ins:  i-eeov^M^  nt^  hi*  arriv«'d 

ivt  Vhnntt,  whert<  he  wast  rtjceivckl  by  i^harit-^  iti  the  knjdeiit 
gamier.    He  wrote  drama*  for  Iha  imperial  opera*  mi4 
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oratorios  for  the  imperial  chapel  till  1729,  when  his  ad- 
vanced years  and  the  state  of  his  health  made  him  desirous 
«l*  returning  to  Italy  to  end  his  days  in  his  native  country. 
Ilavins  obtained  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  and  proposed 
young  Metastiisio  to  succeed  him  in  his  office  of  court 
poet,  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  occupied  himself  in 
collecting  books  and  medals,  and  in  preparing  his  works 
for  the  press.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  which  followed, 
deprived  Zeno  of  the  liberal  emolument  wliich  he  had 
continued  to  enjoy  even  after  he  left  Vienna;  but  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  soon  after  granted  him  an  annual 
pension  of  1000  florins,  with  the  continuation  of  the  title 
of  poet  and  historiographer  to  the  imperial  court.  In 
1747  Zeno  sold  his  cabinet  of  medals  for  20,000  florins  to 
the  abbot  of  the  Re^lar  Canons  of  St.  Florian  in  Upper 
Austria.  His  rich  library  he  bequeathed  by  will  to  the 
convent  of  the  Dominicans  of  le  Zattere,  near  Venice, 
from  whence  the  greater  part  has  been  since  transferred  to 
the  library  of  St.  Mark.  Zeno  died  in  November,  1750, 
being  then  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Zeno  wrote  also  : 
I,  '  Mappamondo  Istorico,  Continuazione  dell*  Opera  del 
P.  Foresti,'  4  vols.  4to.,  Venice,  1702-3.  2,  *  Vita  di  Paolo 
Paruta.'  3,  *  Note  alia  Vita  del  Cardinal  Bembo.'  These 
two  biographical  works,  as  well  as  a  Life  of  SabelUco  in 
Latin,  also  by  Zeno,  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the 
historians  of  Venice,  for  which  Zeno  wrote  also  a  *  Pre- 
fazione,*  or  introductory  discourse.  4,  *  Memorie  Istoriche 
del  la  Famiglia  e  Vita  di  Enrico  Caterin  Davila,'  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  Davila's  *  Stone  di  Francia,'  Venice,  1733. 
5, '  Compendio  della  Storia  della  Repubblica  di  Venezia.' 
e,  *  Vita  di  GiambatistaGuarino.'  7. '  Vita  di  G.  G.  Trissino.' 

8,  *Notizie  Lctterarie  intomo  ai  Manuzii,  Stampatori,  e  alia 
loro  Famiglia,'  prefixed  to  the  Italian  translation  of  Cicero's 
Epistles  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  published  at  Venice  in  173G. 

9,  'Note  e  giunte  alia  Vita  del  Guicciardini  scritta  dal 
Manni,*  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Guicciardini,  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  Venice,  1738.  Zeno*s  dramas  have  been  published 
in  10  vols.  8vo.,  Venice,  1744.  A  selection  of  his  letters 
was  published  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1752 ;  but  a  more  ample 
selection  has  been  made  bv  Morelli,  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  Venice, 
1785.  Zeno  left  many  other  works  unfinished  or  unpub- 
lished. 

(Comiani,  /  Secoll  della  Letteraiura  Ilaliana ;  Tipaldo, 
hiografia  degli  Illustri  Italiam  ;  lA)ml>ardi,  Storia  deltu 
Ij*tteratHra  Italiana  nel  Secoio  XVI H.) 

PiETRo  Catering  Zexo,  elder  brother  of  Apostolo,  was 
born  on  the  26th  of  July,  KiCU.  He  took  the  monastic 
vows  in  his  22nd  yeai-,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
teach  rlietoric  in  his  order's  seminary  at  Mui-ano.  From 
thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Venice.  When  Apostolo  quitted  Venice,  in  1718,  he  con- 
fided the  task  of  editing  the  *  Giornale  de'  Letterati '  to  his 
brother,  who  continued  to  discharge  it  till  1728,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died 
on  the  I7th  of  June,  1732,  worn  out  by  the  excessive  rigour 
with  wiiich  he  performed  his  devotional  exercises.  Be- 
sides his  contributions  to  the  *  Giornale  de'  Letterati,'  Pietro 
Ciiterino  Zeno  published  a  translation  of  Arnauld*s  Logic, 
and  translations  of  some  of  Bourdaloue's  Sermons.  He 
lilcewise  published  anonymously  remarks  on  the  poetry  of 
Delia  Casa,  and  contributed  the  biographies  of  Baptisto 
Naui  and  Miehele  Foscari  to  his  brother's  •  Lives  of  Ve- 
netian Historians.' 

(^Dci  Commentarii  del  Viaggio  in  Persia  di  M,  Cate^ 
rim  Zeno  il  K,  e  delle  Guerre  faite  nell  Impeno  Persiano, 
iUil  Tempo  di  Ussim-  Cassano  in  qud,  libri  due ;  e  dello 
Sroprimmto  dell*  isole  Frisla7ida,  tj-c,  fatto  sotto  il  Polo 
Artico  da  duefratelliZeni,  libro  uno/in  J'enezia^  1558; 
Di  Marco  Polo  e  degli  ultri  Viaggiateri  Veneziani  piu 
illustri  Dissertazioni  del  P.  Ab.  D.  Placida  Zurla,  in  Ve- 
netia,  1818;  Fabroni,  Vitae  Italorum ;  Giorfiale  de' Lete- 
rati,  vol.  xxxviii. ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Societf/  of  London^  vol.  ix. ;  Biogravhie  Universelle.) 

ZEN  IK,  the  name  under  which  Sonnerat  notices  a 
quadruped,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  does  not  differ 
from  the  Suricate,     [Vivkrrid.«,  pp.  408,  409.] 

ZENITH  and  NADIR,  two  Arabic  terms,  imported 
into  Europe  with  astronomy,  to  signify  the  point  of  the 
heavens  immediately  above  the  spectator,  and  the  opposite 
(invisible)  point  below  him.  The  latter  term,  though  still 
mentioned  in  books  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  is  quite  ob- 


solete among  astronomers ;  the  former  ib  veiy  (ireqiic 
employed. 

The  zenith  is  the  pomt  at  which  a  vertical  line  cuti 
heavens :  if  the  earth  were  a  sphere,  this  veitical  lia 
that  in  which  a  plumb-line  hangs,  would  past  thnaf^ 
centre  of  the  sphere.  But  the  earth  being  a  spheroid 
vertical  line,  which  is  evetywhere  perpendicular  to 
tangent  plane,  does  not  pass  through  the  centre  d 
spheroid,  but  a  little  nearer  to  the  spectator'a  aide  d 
equator. 

ZENITH  SECTOR.  This  instrument  ia,  aa  iti  i 
implies,  sl  portion  of  a  divided  circle,  which  is  empl 
in  measuring  the  zenith  distances  of  stars.  Picaid,  ii 
celebrated  operation  for  determining  the  figure  oi 
earth,  first  applied  a  short  arc  to  a  long  telescope,  tfai 
taining  at  the  same  time  great  accuracy  with  pottik 
The  instrument  which  he  used  for  measuring  the  eel 
arc  between  Malvoisine,  Sourdon,  and  Amiena,  is  fi{ 
and  described  in  his  tract  entitled  *  Mesure  de  la  T« 
the  following  is  a  copy  of  his  plate  and  deaci^ 


The  instrument  is  of  iron,  strengthened  with  cdgti^'in;. 
covered  with  copper  in  the  places  required."  The  I 
contains  only  about  the  twentieth  pail  of  the  ciic 
ference  of  a  circle  of  ten  feet  radius,  and  is  divided  by  ti 
versal  lines  [Vernier]  to  thirds  of  a  minute.  Thel 
scope  is  ten  feet  long,  and  the  wires  are  illuminated  ei 
from  the  top  or  by  an  aperture  on  one  side  of  the  telcM 
The  plumb-line  is  enclosed  in  a  tin  tube  to  protect  it  i 
the  wind,  and  the  obser^'ations  were  always  made  in  a  c 
apartment  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 

The  figure  shows  all  this  sufficiently,  and  also  the  1 
screws  for  setting  the  axis  vertical,  which  it  is  when 
turning  the  instrument  round,  the  plumb-line  banes  be 
the  same  division  of  the  limb.  In  makinij  the  obsr 
tion,  suppose  the  axis  to  be  vertical  and  the  limb  to 
towai-ds  the  reader,  as  in  Fig,  1  (the  limb  should alsob 
the  plane  of  the  meridian),  and  the  telescope  directed  I 
star,  at  its  transit.  Now  if  we  suppose  a  hne  to  be  dn 
through  the  centre,  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight  of  theti 
scope,  the  anple  between  the  line  so  drawn  and 
plumb-line  is  the  zenith  distance  of  the  star ;  but  as 
point  where  the  arc  is  cut  by  the  line  supposed  is  nel 

•  The  first  edition  of  tUiit  adrainibic  v  ork  w  u  nublt»h(.nl  in  1*71 ;  ilwn  I 
been  Qumtfrooa  reprinti  of  It  siucc. 
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liiiut  *MEj-4i|it  Kv  iim  f^irfilli'iuiii  !i»  xn  cirAjm.!   iinil  in-  I   nrihititm  lo  !iff  luljii      TJii*  u  4l*«*4*r'lv»il  in  !SaiillK*A  'fl:iMc 


.1     -Ml   It*    ll-  .-■'.'■'..■ 

and  IU1  V 

bj»lIlllJ»'l     to   II-    |JOv.]tll^JII,     ..tIJll    JlkV-^l    ■ 

•  division  on  whiijh  il  now  brnt^ 
til  llial  1 

'<        U  Jr!«  I 


he 

4  1Il1 


h, 


itivp  or  ■ubi  J  active,   Ij-*  iUi 


llooK  in^t  L''ivi*3i  111  fttCh  t>l!ic«?  n  xeiUlh  dinlaucv,  i^luch  in 

_giifiui  iJ|  II  «fjMiiiiJprAlJli»  iimnljvr*    lie  ouly  ohw^ni^d 

ir,  ftn*l  tlmt  In  Ihtf  norlh,  vu.  the  Knee  ot  UuwdupcjJt 

rJTiir  fc^  n  rertiim,  *  Ibtit  il  star  iit'tii-fT  ty  Ihtf  ^eintb 

I*';  iijilieult  In  obstfi^e,  hihI  that  il'  Iht? 

nil  Uiti   twti  itrniUii,  ll)i"  enar  o(  iJm 

ncx3,  would   hiivt*   Liii:ii  i.i.-.Mu.Lii    in  th"'   •-- '■' 

Htviinbtmifit  liAvct  biitfii  taken;  v.h  .   .i    .    i 

maf?rvL»U  i)u  Ihf  nameuidw  tin*  ?.i*nith,  tht-re 

lact?  to  hv  take^i^  whit-^h  niujit  be  correct 

tmtncnt  w  ^-dl  centred  mid  Wf  11  tiividt^d/  • 

ii      .  iliC   pvibbihtfd  'An  v\tUaj»(it   lo  prov*r  tbct 

I  ♦>]  \h*'^  Kfirib  i>om  Obwrvuiion*,*  in  whkb  be  dt*- 

ihc  injfmmtnt  he  cr^nlnved  fDr  t*b»»fc!rviiis:  tht?  disr 

liic  •pparatus   J^cir   meanivrini?  iht?  vuriiitiurist  whitib 

'fuccur.    This  eyiluisled  u(  im  i>bjet*t-i;bijj'!4  of  35  I'evl 

lifQ^lu  flxeti  at.  tiu^  top  fd'  th**  Fiova^e^   and  rtlerrtd 

I  pbimb^luiejft  hiiUifitif?  IVorn  ti  bur  in  tbe  abject-cell 

mg  throui^ii  aptdtjreH  m  tbi-  floc^rn,  to  ii  sjsWm  of 

bwlow-     Uelarc  eacb  obsi^rvjition*  Hiwke  set  certain 

ill  hi 4  wi recced  lu  the  jdumb-lin**!tt  Ihen  flict^d  lh€ 

frit,  rt'mavi*d  the  pkiiMl)*litK'»,  snd  bine cted  the  star: 

Tie  0t>s<"rvfttiort^  lie  verift*?d  llw  position  of  the  wire- 

in^plhtiui?  Xlm  plund>-b!ie^.  There  k  a  greHl  deal  to 

Ire  in  this  bimplia  and  ingenious  contrivftnci?,  but  \m 

fftiiiraif/r  for  noting  Ibc  small  variiiliom  aeetjis*  clumsy 

*[  jue%jLct<     *  IneHjiiv^'uient  w^eather  and  ^e&t  imli»poai> 

in  hi>i  health '  bnvlt^d  Hooke's  ob^rvatiotis  to  four  m 

er»  i'rortj  whith  hi^  erroneously  tfoncluded  Ihftt  there 

I  aniviial  parallax  of  the  earth's  ofbit»  and  thtMvfore 

jitfrtiicuia  *  theory  wfta  true,    WHh  very  httle  lUtvrn- 

beh  OA  ft  nicer  reference  of  the  piumb^hiU'in  to  the 

[Uif  »t'e*p]«?ce  and  a  screw  mieroujeter  for  a  mvu' 

Hooiie  s  apparatus  would  still  be  appbeable ;  and 

iltni  of  odng  a  deep  drr  well  for  tlie  tideBeope-fub^ 

loptvdf  we  oanceive  that  mo^  accurate  dctcrmina- 

ght  now  be  made. 

I  |ybMr?«r»  about  this  time  discovered  a  iitotloti  in 

mhich   they  could   not  account   tor,      Picard, 

^. i^f»  and   Flam^t<*ed  all   found  that  ih*;   posilion   i>( 

Potmvi  viuic'd  id  ditti^reni  times  of  the  year,  and  Fiattisteed 
r&fi€4ed  tliat  the  citumfre  was  due  to  parallax^  In  or  about 
17^^*  ^  ifentieman  of  tlie  name  oi'  Motytituv,  tbi^n  resident 
r,  ffinp loved  Ciral\aui  to  mal^e  him  a  pittallacUc  tele- 
^tocailea  from  i!&  objed,  viz,  to  discover  the  change 
^11  \Ur  ^fiiis  occaiiioned  by  the  earth's  change  of 

■'ctof  at  riii!*lt  %Anfv  :   it  tif*  Httil.  hi*  tntt*!  hsui^  ji'di 
'■     ■'      '       .  1     — f  ^  ■,■       .uul 
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of  the  .Mendmn/  by  ihomju  MaLlt^jii*  jvnj.,  pp*  ti7'Hl» 
pidiUntied  by  order  of  llie  Lord*  ot  the  Aiiniiraily.  Tlun 
itccoujvt,  k  by  the  aitionomtsr-rnyal^  viho  diieetcd  thii 
iLllt?raliona  re^imred  tu  tit  the  beolor  lor  IIk*  fiekL  The 
prineipal  pad?*  of  tliin  injjlifuineid»  hh  i^.'         '  :.    by 

Qrahiini.  firtf  a  tclcii-ope  uilh  a  *hort  ■  i   U\ 

{]  ■  ',1.1,  and  tt  ill'    '  Hf  tiunj«il-:4xf'-(  w  iim;  onji^et 

I  eauaeii  ii  in  the  incndian  wht'n  pio- 

I'trity    t^nyt^Hih        A    |J.u  n«  t^- uiit.     pah^^■■      ■■■'•■■■•■     ''      f"""     ■■!-''t     111 

the  extremity  uf  the  upucr  axis*  in  led 

sector  below,  (bat  i%  it  ulinottt  loucJi.  .     and 

are  below^  but  Mill  hang*  perfcclJy  froe.  To  prevent  any' 
disturb unce  from  the  wuid,  the  plumb-lme  i»  screened 
by  a  tube,  and  th«  bob  hang«  m  water  tlial  it  may 
sooner  come  to  rest.  To  make  tb^  tde^'ope  dtfi«*ribe  thi^ 
nieiidiau  correctly,  as  well  a&  to  get  a  projier  fljsing  for 
the  cbmp  and  micrometerH*erew,  anoth*'r  are  i*  JUed  lt» 
thu  wall,  an  J  I  he  telescope  carries  n  l^-amc  with  rolkrfi  at 
it«  €iyc*end«  atid  U  thus  kept  in  contjiet  with  tlie  ixed  ma 
before  and  tiehind.  A  clampinf  apparatus,  w  hie  It  htid^ 
along  th$  ^X@d  are,  and  can  be  att&coi'il  k>  it  by  f»er«W9  in 
any  posit ion^  carries  a  fine  »cTt\v  with  a  mierometei*  head* 
wluch  pushes  the  telescope  by  acting  on  a  pjeee  of  hard- 
ened  steel,  while  llie  telescope  resial*  either  by  ijiiiTily  or 
by  a  counterpoise  weight  Tliere  are  iiumerona  parts  and 
contrivaneea  for  different  adjufttments,  whicli  \siU  be  eiwily 
understood  from  Mr*  Airy's  account.  In  making  the  ob* 
sorvalioni  the  telescope  is  ^i^t  to  be  ^t^  or  nearly  mo,  to  tbt^ 
star,  the  bisection  of  llie  vtpper  dot  i»  verified*  and  ttwrn  a 
diviiiiou  below  i^  bif^eted  by  carrj  ins;  th«  ncrew  one  «ay, 
/ormifd,  fov  insiancej  ami  the  micrometer  head  is  t(>  be 
r^ad  oC  When  the  star  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  it  b 
biseeied  by  cairyiug  the  screw  still  forward ^  and  thts 
mieromcti'^r  i«  again  read  off*  Finally,  the  Jivrew  i^  i,ii1j  to 
h%  earned  funtard  till  the  next  division  i*  bisected*  and 
the  mit;romoter  ivail  oH  A^mple  prouorlion  vs  ill  give  the 
tpianlity,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  hr>.t  reading,  or  »ub* 
tracted  fji-om  the  secoml  rcadinet  in  order  to  get  the  li^Eidovg 
conrefipondtng  to  the  fttar/     Bradley's  sector  as  oiiginally 

TjfrfiiS-rO^riii.     "        ..    .    ■      I,  ,    -■  .-1  I-  ^  ..   ».....-.,.  .  .. ,;,.!  .1,^  _,^„  jj,  4|»^ 
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made  was  not  reversible,  and  therefore  only  fit  for  measur- 
inf^  differences  or  vaiiations.  When,  after  its  removal  to 
Greenwich,  actual  zenith  distances  were  required,  the  instru- 
ment was  shiited  across  the  room,  from  the  east  to  the  west 
side,  where  a  second  tixed  arc,  &c.  were  ready  to  receive  it. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  was  very  objectionable,  as  such 
an  operation,  take  what  care  you  may,  is  always  liable  to 
derani^  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  instrument,  and  so 
to  lead  to  untrue  conclusions.  Even  while  it  was  at  Wan- 
stead,  and  considered  to  be  immoveable,  a  slight  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  which  ha^  been  investigated 
by  Dr.  Busch,  in  the  ♦  Reduction  of  the  Observations  made 
by  Bnidlej^  at  Kew  and  Wanstead,'  Oxford,  1832.  In  re- 
mounting it,  the  astronomer-royal  has  given  the  property 
of  reversion  very  satisfactorily,  and  Mr.  Maclear's  ob- 
servations with  it  are  of  extraordinary  accuracy. 

A  sector  was  used  in  the  measurement  of  the  meridian 
in  France,  by  Cassini  de  lliury  and  La  Caille,  which 
greatly  resembled  the  sector  of  Picard,  except  that  the  arc 
was  of  much  greater  extent,  being  52^*  and  framed  with 
three  radii.  The  telescope  was  fixed  at  the  back  of  the 
instrument,  so  as  to  be  at  once  more  firmly  fastened  and 
out  of  the  way  of  the  plumb-line ;  and,  lastly  its  micrometer- 
screw  was  applied  to  the  wires  of  the  telescope  (sometimes 
called  the  interior  micrometer),  instead  of  moving  the 
whole  sector.  In  this  mode  of  observing,  the  instrument 
is  set  a|)proximate1y  to  the  star,  and  the  nearest  dot  accu- 
rately bisected.  When  the  star  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  it  is  bisected  by  the  micrometer-screw  which  carries 
a  wire  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  thus  the  excess 
or  defect  from  the  nearest  dot  ascertained.  This  improve- 
ment in  the  application  of  the  micrometer-sorew  is  due  to 
the  Chevalier  Louville,  and  in  this  respect  we  prefer  the 
French  to  the  English  construction.  See  *  La  M^ridienne 
de  rObservatoire  Royal  de  Paris  verifi^e,'  par  M.  Cassini 
de  Thury,  Paris,  1740.  The  sector  is  figured  at  page  81, 
and  described  at  page  Ixxi. 

Bouguer  and  La  Condamine,  in  their  measure  of  the  arc 
of  Peru,  were  compelled  to  fabricate  their  own  senith  sec- 
tors, and  adopted  a  very  elegant  mode  of  graduation,  the 
merit  of  whicn  is  given  by  La  Condamine  to  their  colleague 
Godin.  The  telescope  and  arc  being  prepared,  a  star  is 
selecteil  which  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  zenith  distance 
at  both  extremities  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian.  Now  cal- 
culate approximately  the  value  of  the  chord  of  the  double 
zenith  distance  of  the  star,  and  find  what  fractional  part 
it  is  of  the  radius.  Suppose  it  is  nearly  ^  of  the  radius, 
then  take  a  beam  compass,  mark  two  dots  on  the  arc,  and 
step  seventeen  times  with  the  same  opening  along  the 
radius,  and  so  fix  the  dot  over  which  the  plumb-line  is  to 
pass.  The  instrument  is  now  graduated,  and  is  used  as 
follows : — AHer  belli j^  adjusted  to  the  meridian,  the  plumb- 
line  is  made  to  pass  over  the  upper  dot  and  one  of  the 
lower  dots,  after  which  the  star  is  bisected  by  the  interior 
or  Louville's  micrometer.  On  a  following  day  the  instru- 
ment is  reversed,  and  the  plumb-line  bemg  brought  over 
the  upper  dot  and  the  other  lower  dot,  the  star  is  again 
bisected  by  the  micrometer.  It  is  plain  that  the  double 
zenith  distance  of  the  star,  corrected  for  refraction,  aberra- 
tion, &c.,  is  measured  by  the  arc  subtended  at  the  central 
dot  by  the  two  dots  below  i  the  sum  or  difference  of  the 
micrometer  readings.  But  the  arc  is,  by  construction,  that 
the  sine  of  which  is  3',,  which  is  found  from  the  tables ;  and 
the  value  of  the  micrometer  readings  being  also  known,  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  star  is  known.  The  operation  may 
be  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  arc  with  tnesame  star, 
and  using  a  different  submultiple  of  the  radius.  See 
•  Mesure  des  trois  premiers  degres  du  m6ridien,'  par  M.  de 
La  Condamine,  Paris,  1751,  pp.  105  et  seq. ;  '  Figure  de 
la  Tern?,'  par  M.  Bouguer,  Paris,  1749,  pp.  176  et  seq. 

We  insert  here  the  method  employed  by  Maupertuis,  La 
Caille,  and  others  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  total  arc  of 
the  sector.  A  line  of  considerable  length  was  carefully 
measured  from  a  well-defined  spot  and  a  signal  erected ; 
then  a  perpendicular  was  measured  from  the  signal,  of  such 
a  lengtli  as  verv  nearly  subtended  at  the  spot  the  arc  to 
be  verified,  and  here  a  second  signal  was  placed.  The 
sector  was  then  laid  horizontally  on  a  be<l  prepared  for  it, 
the  centre  being  exactly  over  the  defined  spot,  and  the 
telescope  pointed  to  the  first  signal ;  when  tnis  was  done 
satisfactorily,  a  fine  line  was  stretched  over  the  centre  and 
the  first  dot  of  the  divided  arcu  Now  aluiting  the  sector 
round,  the  second  signal  was  bisected,  and  it  was  teen 


what  division  was  bisected  by  the  line  which  conftimid  t0 
pass  over  the  centre.  The  true  angle  is  evidently  flat 
marked  on  the  ground,  and  is  calculated  from  the  pvci 
length  of  the  perpendicular  and  the  diaUince.  The  viW 
of  the  arc  read  off  on  the  sector  is  compared  with  Uh, 
the  error  of  the  total  arc  detected,  which  is  aA 
used  for  correcting  all  the  angles  observed.  Al , 
the  value  of  the  total  arc  of  a  sector  would  be  detmnil 
by  a  comparison  with  the  mural  circle. 

In  1775  Bird  erected  a  senith  sector  at  the  ObsemlMj 
of  Oxford,  which  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  GrshiaX 
but  it  is  fixed  to  an  upright  pillar  which  revolves  frcc^, 
so  that  the  instrument  is  reversible.  From  some  gsdkv 
other,  though  observations  have  been  made  with  tUiii- 
strument,  they  have  not  been  considered  satisfiu^ory.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  excellent  instrument  and  one  op 
bte  of  doing  good  work,  though  one  chief  use  of  wmk 
sectors,  viz.  ascertaininfl^  the  index  error  of  the  mtodaa 
declination  instrument,  has  been  supplied  to  modem  Mm 
by  observations  by  reflexion. 

The  zenith  sector  of  Ramsden,  which  .was  used  ia  flto 
trigonometrical  survev  of  Great  Britain,  and  m  lSt»  BA- 
stem  arc,  is  described  and  flffured  in  ^^reat  detail  h  Hi 
'  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1803,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  tbi 
'  Account  of  the  Ordnance  Trigonometrical  8arr«v  df 
England  and  Wales.'  It  was  burned  in  the  fire  niach 
consumed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Tower  in  Ifttl.  At 
this  instrument  is  very  fully  detailed  in  the  accoort 
referred  to,  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  particulars  hm. 
Ramsden  viewed  the  upper  dot  by  a  lon^  microMfr, 
which  saved  considerable  trouble,  as  well  as  avoided  thi 
chance  of  deranging  the  bisection  hy  mounting  to  leidiL 
The  *  Astronomical  Observations  with  Ramsden's  2caih 
Sector,'  reduced  by  Lieutenant  YoUand,  R.E.,  hin 
recently  been  published  (1842)  by  order  of  the  Bobi4  rf 
Ordnance. 

After  the  destruction  of  Ramsden's  sector.  Colonel  Ooltv 
applied  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  for  his  advice  ss  to  ikf 
best  form  of  instrument  for  determining  latitude  is  1h 
field.  The  construction  given  by  Mr.  Airy  and  execfllrf 
by  Mr.  Simms  differs  in  many  respects  fVom  any  vtich 
preceded  it.  The  description,  with  explaaatoiv  fignrei. » 
to  be  found  in  the  *  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Aiho- 
nomical  Society,  vol.  v.,  p.  188.  The  vertical  axi«,  wWA 
is  cast  in  one  piece  and  strongly  framed,  carries  tt  iti 
back  three  levels,  one  above  the  other,  which  bcimr  rwJ 
off  at  the  moment  the  star  is  bisected,  determine  th^ 
position  of  the  axis  with  respect  to  the  zenith.  Tbe  t*lf- 
scope-frame  with  th.e  eye  and  object  end  is  cast  in  anoih»f 
solidly  braced  piece,  and  is  Iftild  at  its  middle  0!i  1 
centre  in  front  of  the  vertical  axis.  This  second  f/aiw 
moves  freely  for  a  few  degrees  on  each  side  the  imitb. 
The  divided  arcs  are  graduated  on  the  vertical  axi»nor 
its  top  and  bottom,  and  there  are  four  micrometer  micp'- 
scopes,  one  at  each  side  of  the  object  and  eye  end.  t^+ 
tubes  of  which  are  bored  in  the  solid  teleseop^-fniw. 
There  is  a  wire-micrometer  in  the  focus  of  the  tel.*- 
scope.  A  stop  to  the  axis  enables  the  observer  to  turr. 
the  instrument  exactly  half  round  by  touch,  and  alm.^ 
instantaneously.  The  observations  are  made  thus:— Th» 
instrument  being  pretty  nearly  in  the  meridian  tixl  tie 
axis  veriical,  the  telescope  is  set  nearly  for  the  star.  !ird 
the  microscopes  are  read  off.  Before  tlie  star  reaches  thf 
centre  of  the  field,  the  observer  bisects  it  with  the  micrcv- 
meter-wire,  noting  the  time,  while  the  assistant  resdf  <«f 
both  ends  of  each  level.  The  whole  instrument  is  thcp. 
turned  half  round  and  the  star  is  again  observed,  thf 
bisection  being  now  performed  by  the  tangent-screw  of 
the  telescope-frame,  the  time  is  again  noted,  the  a»bt«t 
reads  off  the  levels  as  before,  and  finally  the  arts  aborf 
and  below  are  read  off  hy  the  micrometer  microscopfl^ 
In  this  way  the  double  zenith  distance  of  a  star,  free  from 
all  error  of  collimation  or  of  the  vertical  axis  msj  be 
obtained  in  a  few  minutes.  This  instniment  has  now  m«o 
in  use  for  some  months,  and  performs  very  sati»faHori}y. 
The  telescope  is  one  of  3J  feet  focal  length,  and  the  ii- 
strumcnt  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  mural  circle  that  tiw 
ordinary  sector  does  to  a  quadrant. 

When  Troughton  Urst  proposed  the  mural  circle  as  Ibe 
best  form  for  a  meridian  declination  instrument,  iritat 
doubt  wa4  thrown  on  the  practicability  of  obseniny  lif 
reflexion  with  sufficient  nicety*  and  in  that  case,  as  Ihi 
mural  circle  does  not  reveiae,  a  supplementaix  ii 
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vas  present.  Though  the  *  Parmenides'  of  Plato,  which  is 
the  authority  for  this  reading  at  Athens,  cannot  be  taken 
lobe  literally  true  in  all  respects — for  Socrates,  then  a  very 
young  man,  is  represented  as  discoursing  with  Zeno—yet 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  Zeno  having 
read  his  work  at  Athens.  The  object  of  this  work,  which 
was  divided  into  several  parts,  was  to  show  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  things  as  being  Many,  and  this  con- 
clusion was  derived  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
supposition  of  things  beinz  Many ;  for  Zeno  showed  that 
if  we  suppose  things  to  be  Many,  then  the  same  things  are 
both  like  and  unlike.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  same  things  to  be  both  like  and  unlike,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  things  to  be  Many  {obKovv  d 
aivvarov  rd  rt  dvSfioia  o/xoia  ilvcu  kcu  rd  ofuna  dvS/iOiat 
dSvvarov  Si)  Kai  voXXd  c7vm.  Plato,  Pturmenides\  Zeno  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  the  form  of  the  dialogue 
in  his  philosophical  discussions.  His  object  was  to  main- 
tain the  doctrines  of  Parmenides,  for  he  is  said  to  have  added 
little  of  his  own  to  what  his  master  did.  His  method  was, 
to  assume  the  truth  of  received  opinions,  and  then  to 
show  the  contradictions  to  which  they  lead  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Anstotle  (as  quoted  by  Diogenes)  calls  him  the  in- 
ventor of  Dialectic ;  not  of  Ix)gic,  as  some  modem  writers 
have  it. 

Zeno*s  work  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  One  was, 
as  Plato  makes  him  describe  it,  designed  to  support  the 
opinion  of  Parmenides  against  those  who  ridiculed  it  on 
the  ground  that  if  there  is  only  One,  many  absurd  and 
inconsistent  conseauenees  must  flow  from  tne  doctrine ; 
and,  accordingly,  nis  work  is  in  opposition  to  those  who 
say  that  things  are  Many,  and  it  has  for  its  special  object 
to  show,  that  manjr  more  absurd  consequences  will  now 
from  their  hypothesis  of  things  being  Many,  than  from  the 
hypothesis  of  the  One,  if  a  man  riehtly  follow  them  up. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  what  we  know  of  the 
arguments  of  Zeno. 

Zeno  asked  Protagoras  if  a  single  grain  of  millet,  or  the 
ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  would  mdce  a  noise  in 
lyiing.  Protagoras  said  it  would  not.  He  then  aaked  if 
a  medimnus  of  such  grains  would  make  a  noise  in  falling ; 
and  tlie  ajiiswer  was,  Yes.  Zeno  further  asked  if  there  was 
not  a  ratio  between  the  medimnus  of  grain  and  a  single 
grain,  or  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  single  grain.  Prota- 
goras admitted  that  there  was.  'Will  there  not,  then,* 
said  Zeno,  *  be  the  same  ratio  between  the  noise  of  the 
medimnus  and  of  the  single  j^rain,  as  there  is  between  the 
medimnus  and  the  single  grain?  and  consequently  a  single 
grain,  or  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  will  make  a 
noise  infallinjj.'  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  subtle  in 
this  arc:ument.  If  merely  viewed  as  an  instance  that  the 
senses  clo  not  alw^ays  lead  to  a  safe  conclusion,  it  is  well 
enough  for  that  purpose. 

Other  arguments  go  deeper,  and  show  more  clearly  the 
contradictions  that  arise  from  the  notion  of  Many.  Zeno, 
it  is  said,  seemed  to  annihilate  the  notion  of  space,  for 
liis  argument  was  this : — If  there  is  space,  it  is  in  some- 
thin  jj,  for  every  thing  that  is,  is  in  something ;  but  that 
which  is  in  something*  is  also  in  space.  Space,  then,  must 
also  be  in  space,  and  so  on  infinitely :  therefore  there  is  no 
space. 

Again :  he  proves  that  if  things  are  many,  they  are  both 
finite  in  number  and  infinite  ;  and  he  proceeds  thus : — If 
things  are  many,  they  must  be  as  many  as  they  are,  neither 
more  nor  less:  they  must,  therefore,  be  finite.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  many,  they  must  be  infinite ;  for 
there  are  always  other  things  between  things,  and  again, 
other  things  between  these  things,  and  consequently  things 
are  infinite.  In  the  latter  part  ne  evidently  considers  the 
spaces  between  things  as  tilings,  for  things  must  have  spaces 
between  them ;  and  tliese  spaces  he  considers  as  things,  or 
tlie  e(|uivalents  of  magnitudes,  and  as  capable  of  endless 
subdivision. 

Another  argument  is  to  this  effect : — If  a  thing  exists,  it 
must  have  magnitude  ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  a  thing  as 
existing  which  will  not  increase  another  thing  by  being 
added  to  it,  or  diminish  another  thing  if  taken  from  it. 
Now,  if  a  thing  has  magnitude,  it  is  capable  of  infinite 
subdivision ;  therefore,  if  things  are  many,  they  must  be 
l>oth  small  and  great — small  so  9a  to  have  no  magnitude, 
and  great  so  as  to  be  infinite.  Tliis  is  the  literal  version 
of  Simphcius,  which  seems  to  mean,  that  infinite  division 
qC  a  thing  implies  an  infinite  number  of  corpuscles;  and  in 


this  view  a  body  is  infinitely  great,  but  the  corpnielci  ■ 
infinitely  small. 

Zeno  had  four  arguments  against  motion.  The  fint  ay 
ment  is  this  >--If  a  certain  space  is  to  l>e  paised  oracihi 
half  must  be  passed  over  before  the  whole  spMe.  uA  im 
half  of  that  half  before  the  whole  of  it,  and  to  on  in  nii» 
turn.  There  is,  therefore,  an  infinite  numt>er  of  spaeaiti 
be  passed  over ;  and  if  the  whole  is  pMsed  oyer  in  a  linM 
time,  then  an  infinite  number  of  spaces  will  be  passed  ow 
in  a  finite  time,  which  is  impossible.  Bayle  GiUsAf» 
totle's  solution  of  the  difficulty  *  pitiable.'  ArigloCk  s  wkk- 
tion  is  this,  as  explained  by  the  '  Commentarii  Cooialb- 
cences :'-— That  which  is  infinite  in  division,  iaaiBaeh  ■ 
it  is  not  infinite  in  act  but  in  capacity  only  (aeM  «ti 
ied  pot€9tate\  may  be  passed  over  in  a  fiinite  time;  Ar 
since  time  is  continuous,  and  in  like  manner  infistctti 
time  and  the  space  will  correspond  in  the  same  lav  ef  in- 
finity, and  in  the  same  division  of  parts.'  It  is  easy  todev 
that  this  is  no  solution. 

Another  argument  is  the  Achilles,  as  it  is  called,  vMA 
is  akin  to  the  last.  Achilles  runs  a  race  with  a  twtrii^ 
which  has  a  certain  start,  but  Achilles,  thou^  swift,  di 
never  overtake  the  tortoise,  which  is  slow.  For  wha 
Achilles  has  reached  the  point  from  which  the 
started,  the  tortoise  has  advanced  a  certain  distance 
this  will  always  be  the  case  :  therefore  Achilles  can 
overtake  the  tortoise.  On  this  Hitter  observes  >-•  We  tM- 
not  suppose  that  Zeno,  who  in  his  proofs  alwaysmaintttHi 
the  innnite  divisibility  of  space,  snould  not  also  have  tm- 
sidered  the  infinite  divisibility  of  every  portion  of  tiai; 
and  yet  the  fallacy  of  tlie  argument  consists  entirrif  ■ 
neglecting  this  consideration.*  But  Zeno  only  admittai 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  in  order  to  show  the  en- 
sequences  of  the  hvpothesis.  What  Kitter  says  ii  no  arii- 
tion.  We  may  take  the  fingers  of  the  clock  for  Acfailla 
and  the  tortoise,  and  assume  that  there  is  no  other  bm- 
sure  of  time ;  and  we  will  suppose  the  long  finger  to  bi 
at  twelve,  when  the  short  nnger  is  at  one,  and  ZcmIi 
argument  is  the  same  still.  The  difficult jr  lies  in  tbeite 
of  motion,  of  which  Zeno  gives  another  instance  in  a  ftirf 
argument  against  motion.  An  arrow  when  it  aom 
through  the  air  is  at  every  moment  in  a  space  eqail  to 
itself^  and  therefore  is  at  rest,  for  nothing  mova  m 
the  space  in  which  it  is ;  but  that  which  does  lOl 
move  is  at  rest,  for  ever}ihing  either  moves  or  is  at  id 
Therefore  the  arrow  which  moves,  while  it  moves  m  i! 
rest.  Aristotle  replies,  that  this  argument  is  false^  for  it 
supposes  that  time  is  composed  of  indivisible  momeat^ 
and  he  adds,  that  time  is  not  composed  of  indivisible  pvtt^ 
nor  is  anything  else  composed  of  such  parts.  But  this  b 
not  an  answer,  for  time  may  be  excluded  from  thf  con- 
sideration. The  arrow  is  supposed,  by  those  who  sdnit 
motion,  to  pass  from  one  point  in  space  to  another.  Bat 
in  every  position  between  these  two  points  it  is,  as  Zew 
says,  where  it  is ;  and  when  a  tiling  is  where  it  is,  we  oor* 
ceive  it  to  be  at  rest,  and  we  cannot  conceive  othenriic. 
Ba^le,  who  seems  not  to  approve  of  Aristotle*s  solution 
offers  one  which  is  no  better.  Zeno's  diflieulty  remaiw. 
There  is  no  absolute  motion :  we  only  conceive 'motion  re- 
latively. 

There  is  a  fourth  argument,  which  is  well  stated  br 
Bayle. 

If  we  view  the  arguments  of  Zeno  as  mere  sophisms  ^ 
view  them  wrongly.  They  touch  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culties of  all  science,  and  Aristotle  admits  that  their  folu- 
tion  is  not  easy  {Topic,  viii.  8).  His  arguments  veit 
directed  to  show  the  difficulties  inliercnt  in  all  cur  ab- 
stract notions.  When,  as  Aristotle  says,  he  denied  men- 
tion and  said  that  the  space  of  a  stadium  could  not  be 
passed  over,  we  need  not  suppose  that  he  denied  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  stadium  being  passed  over  by  him  i»tu 
seemed  to  pass  over  it.  He  would  not  deny  that  there  irii 
the  appearance  of  a  stadium  being  passed  over,  Liit  he 
denied  that  we  could  conceive  how  it  was  passed  over,  or 
that  we  could  conceive  absolutely  any  amount  of  niOSion. 
There  is  no  authority  for  saying  'that  he  denied  the  exiit- 
enee  of  tlie  One,  even  if  he  denied  the  existence  of  iwii- 
vidual  things.  He  did  not  admit  that  the  true  nstnt 
of  the  One  could  be  known,  for  he  said  that  if  anv  penw 
would  show  him  what  the  One  is,  he  would  l>e  abft*  to  tell 
him  what  things  are  {rd  Hyra).  His  speculations  all  poiSl 
to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  notion  of  indirubsl 
things,  and  to  the  consequent  conclusion  of  all  things  bt 
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uo\  mi  *-■  ►  d  out  of  all  tbal 

Jbi^ly  tibjrdtiJ  lo  Z&ntj,  that  thutigh  hr  dif- 

'frutii  hJH  pri?dt^f4:^*sorii»  W  si  ill  vti&hml  (o  ton  ml 

flidoT  rjf  hu  own  ;  find  it   was  farthct  objected*  that 

liadc    frwiT   chnri^t^is    in    duclrinvia  fhiin   iti   word** 

\v  TdjItJmtbc  jjaintcd  t'olonnade  (eTed)  at 

1 1 1  oy  ro  c  c  i  V  rd  the  n  m  nr  o  f  St  oies  ■ .  Srwre«i  > ; 

'  v<;^Ti'.  ill  tirst  cuIIihI  Ztnionians  from  tht'  nunic  of  tbcir 

tf.  A  nlighl  iimdt?tit  whieb  httpptnu^d  tu  him  on  rotii rng 

^h  adjnd.ddcrminr^d  Zcno  to  put  auaulto  hk  lifi* 

\  itjot  *    1 1 1-*  p rfl rt  Ic F  wiit,  in  lie c o rdun c«  \v ttli  biji  d ac* 

femrackn.     '  '     "  '  ^      uty  jtnd  morality : 

_|  rJT)'  0 V  I'  I  ^  ^s  c  om  pi  i*t  (*.    A 

Hofd  whith.  MiiLiir.:;  uici  ^.i  iiii-.t ,  shaw*  it  leiisl  thii 

on  in  whieh  he  wiuh  hcdd:  it  is  «siid  that  th^  Atlin- 

il^'d  Ibe  kty»  uf  Iheir  fortrcs^s^s  to  hi&  k^^piuir. 
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did  l^im*ylf»  OK*iigh  bk  wrilinirft  were  mimc-rouH. 

Tof  thi^m  b  driven  by  Diogeties;  very  few  fnig^mi*ftl:s 

Ifiotn  rfmuin.     His  >.tyle  m  said  to  hiive  huen  chitrac- 

|i^J  b^    brevity  mid  cIut^eTt^Hst  of  ar^utjtctit^tion.     It 

ifi)babl«  llmt  tht*  Sbikal  dfielrin*'^,  m.  cx'hibi^i*4  in 
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t  .     In  tht'ir   ^ 

u  ,M-^  |.iifjriple4,  tin?  Ar.1^1    -•MM 
.'•  wiy^   i^httttT   i"  <i('et<(i ',   tbii   fir*t    - 

ihin^rji,    were     rii;ii]>'-      ill'"    Ariivr.    V 

b  rallvd   ' 

■   .   ■  :_> ,  or  in  ni.-'  /   ■ 

uf  tbt*  t'Yidciitrvn  of  (Joda  t^xiaiente*  All  I  tie  imivwr»C, 
»ay4  St'iiecw,  Hfc  yi\liiis!  to  onr  StoicAl  doetrines,  *-LJ*\vHtHOf 
twvi  thin  Eli,  <;auw  and  Mntti'r.  Tlie  Cuiiwe  which  iwtji 
intttler  ill  tnatioti  U  ciinceivfd  OA  pt^ivfiding  it,  but  it  i* 
Tlatiunal ;  ibti  motions  protUic*ed  an*  tiol  llir  ffil'ct  of 
ehftnce,  and  all  thp  hiiji»nn\  luid  bfauiy  of  tho  vL»ibfc 
wcrld  titir  a  jiroof  of  dejiisn,  ft  Hillowit'd  from  \\mr  p*nrml 
dudtijitift  tliat  tbi?  Soul  <4"'X»r  *^  eorportrvlt  lor  tliry  d<> 
fipiHl  all  thin£j«  to  he  Body  which  prixluci*  anythinr 
nroduced.  Thfy  atpu^d  tbu«^:  nolUttij;  tbat  h 
liixly  Hvnipalhizea  with  botU\  nor  do»*a  body  hynij  .,,_ 
with  tK.it  rtbicb  ir^  not  btHly;  bnt  only  hudy  wilb  licnly, 
Tlw  body  and  thr  jioid  >i}iiipaibi3ff<\  for  they  an*  both  botiicS*. 
I>e*ib  in  1h«  Kepjiruliofi of  tlit?  aoul  and  the  body.  Ilu''  Soul 
is  !i  *pint  (»vir'^/)j  (hat  h  l>om  with  iitf ;  eons^t^qut'ntly  it  i^ 
body,  and  it  continues  aiicr  dtalh ;  if^till  it  i*«  pciiHlmble: 
but  Ihe  Soul  of  iill  (hin^M,  of  whirh  tha  soub  t)f  unitimU  artj 
mits,  h  imptiri^shable/  As  to  the  duration  of  the  kouI, 
Ih^re  were  Jjfft^rent  opijiions :  Cleanibes  1hoH^4ir  (bat  all 
HOuh  lanied  to  the  general  ronflagrution ;  Chrji^ippiw 
ttioiis:bt  the  soolu  of  th(?  m^i*  only  Wled  *«o  Joni^* 

Thi*  KUiicai  doctrines  of  the  Stoic*>i  hav*^  at»r:tHed  mostt 
attfotioni  a*  exhibited  in  the  li^en  of  distinj^niiihw!  flreckn 
and  Roman*.  To  \i\c  lu-cordtnff  fo  nature  wa*  Ih**  tiaM:; 
ufthtnr  Klbit'ivl  wy<tt*m  i  but  by  (lji>i  it  wag  itot  meant  tb;it 
a  man  jshoold  follow  hi^  own  particidar  niiture  ;  hi"  mn>^i 
in.ikc  bisi  Jife  confomiahir  to  tlic  trnture  of  tht*  whole  erf 
tilings,  Thisi  prinnpk  h  the  Ibundatioii  of  all  luoralitv; 
and  it  foltowi  that  morality  is  connect vd  wi(h  ptiilo- 
so  phy  *  To  kii  o  w  w  hat  iti  on  r  ri- 1  alion  t  o  t  he  w  ho  I  e  o  f  t  lu  »  ^*, 
is  to  know  what  wc  oogbl  lo  bt*  and  to  do.  This  fand^ 
UH'nlal  pnacipkof  thftStoicii  is  indisputable,  but  its  ap* 
pile  ah  on  h  not  always  eiwy,  nor  did  they  all  a  if  re  e  m 
Ihelr   expowtion  of  it,     Hamr  ihmU^  were   g:nod,  §{>mc* 

|jitd»  and  *tome   -  '  '^ ^ nly  good   things  weie 

viitu(J»  wbtlom^  J  ^  e»  and  the  hke.    The 

tnily  win*  man  ^i.  -  >  -,, ^^l^^t*;  be  u  per  find  and 

sofcient  mliim»eU:  he  iJejspis^e.i  all  that  subjed*  to  its 
pow't^r  tht*  iunX  of  mankind  ;  he  feels  pain,  but  be  ijt  not 
eoarinered  by  it*  But  the  murality  of  tiie  Stoics  at  lea^i 
in  tin?  biter  periods  thoogrh  it  ri*ftted  im  a  biut*  nppan^ntly 
i»o  st^und,  pernvitti^d  thtf  wbe  nmn  lo  do  neai  I)  evi*rjttjinic 
Uial  hid  liktsd.    Socti  a  fvfieiu,  it  ha^  bei^n  well  olxM^rvea* 
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might  do  for  the  imaginary  wise  man  of  the  Stoics ;  but  it 
was  not  a  system  where  general  adoption  was  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  any  actual  society. 

The  subject  of  the  Stoical  sect  is  one  of  great  extent. 
Tlie  Stoics,  or  the  so-called  Stoics,  formed  a  sect  that  con- 
tinued for  four  centuries,  in  which  time  the  doctrines  \yere 
subject  to  so  much  change  that  we  often  see  little  besides 
the  name  in  which  the  professors  of  this  sect  asnpeed.  Most 
of  the  works  of  the  Stoical  writers  are  lost.  IVo  of  them 
whose  works  remain,  Epictetus  and  tlie  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  if  not  the  most  genuine  specimens  of  the  Stoic 
school,  are  certainly  two  of  the  most  worthy. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  Zeno;  Ritter  and  Preller,  Historia 
Philosoph.  Gr ^co-Roman.;  Aurelius;  Epictetus;  and 
ottier  articles  in  this  work.) 

ZENO  (Zt^vwi/),  emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded,  in  a.d. 
474,  the  emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax,  or  more  correctly  his  own 
sottLco  II.,  the  younE;er,  as  will  appear  below.  Zeno  was 
the  son  of  Rusumblasdes,  or  Uousombladeosa,  a  noble 
Isaurian,  and  his  original  name  was  either  Aricmesius,  or 
perhaps  Tiiradicodisus  or  Taradiscodiseus,  or  more  pro- 
bably Trascalisseus.  We  know  nothing  about  his  earlier 
life,  of  which  however  detailed  accouhts  were  probably 
given  in  the  works  of  Eustathius  of  Syria,  which  are  lost, 
and  those  of  Candidus,  of  which  only  some  fragments  are 
extant.  We  must  suppose  that  he  \ya3  a  man  of  great  in- 
fluence, especiallv  among  his  warlike  countrymen  the 
Isaurians.  and  well  known  at  the  coui-t  of  Constantinople, 
for  in  A.D.  468  the  emperor  Leo  Thrax  gave  him  his 
daughter  Ariadne  in  mamage,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  influence  among  the  Isaurians,  whose  assist- 
ance he  wanted  against  the  ambitious  schemes  of  his  prime 
minister  Aspar. 

On  that  occasion  the  son  of  Rusumblasdes  adopted  the 
Greek  name  of  Zeno,  and  was  created  by  the  emperor 
Patricius,  and  appointed  commander  of  the  imperial  life- 
guard and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greek  army  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  a.d.  409  Zeno  was  consul  with  Flavins  Mar- 
cianus,  and  he  assisted  the  emperor  in  getting  rid  of  Aspar, 
who  was  put  to  death  in  a.d.  471.  Leo,  being  old  and 
childless,  wished  to  appoint  Zeno  his  successor,  but  the 
people  disliked  Zeno  on  account  of  his  ugliness,  a  reason 
which  may  appear  insufficient  in  our  days,  but  which  was 
important  among  the  Eastern  nations,  who  have  always 
liked  and  still  like  to  be  ruled  by  handsome  kings.  Leo 
consequently  gave  up  his  plan,  and  chose  Leo,  the  son  of 
Zeno  and  Ariadne,  for  hi.s  successor,  in  a.d.  473.*  Tlie  em- 
peror Leo  Thrax  died  early  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  474, 
and  Loo  the  younger  succeeded  him  under  the  regeno}'  of 
his  fatiier,  upon  whom  tho  title  of  Augustus  was  perhaps 
confened  by  Leo  Thrax :  it  may  be  that  Zeno  assumed 
that  title  on  his  own  authority,  but  neither  of  these  opi- 
nions has  been  well  established.  Assisted  by  the  empress- 
dowaierer  Verina,  and  probably  also  by  her  daughter  and 
his  wife  Ariadne,  Zeno  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections 
of  the  people  in  some  degree,  and  he  consequently  found 
no  resistance  when  he  contrived  to  be  proclaimed  emperor. 
His  son,  the  young  emperor  Leo,  put  the  imperial  diadem 
on  his  head ;  but  although  Zeno  became  emperor,  he  was 
only  the  second  in  rank,  as  we  may  see  in  the  laws  issued 
by  the  two  emperors,  where  Leo's  name  is  always  put 
before  the  name  of  his  father ;  on  some  coins  however  the 
name  Zeno  stands  before  Leo.  Loo  died  towards  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  a.d.  474.  Zeno,  and  even  his  mother 
Ariadne,  an  excel  lent  woman,  have  been  accused  of  having 
poisoned  their  son,  but  this  charge,  as  well  as  some  other 
stories  concerninjj:  the  death  of  Leo,  are  mere  calumnies  in- 
vented by  orthodox  ecclesiastical  writers  who  found  fault 
with  the  heliTodoxy  of  Zeno. 

Althouirh  Zeno  met  with  no  opposition  in  succeeding 
his  st)n  as  sole  emperor,  he  came  to  the  throne  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  Descended  from  a  great 
Isaurian  family;  sup])orted  by  two  brothers,  Conon  and 
Loniruuis,  wlio  wore  both  euterprisin:;,  active,  and  am- 
hilious;  surrounded  by  inuuy  other  Isaurians,  who 
looked  to  him  lor  honours  and  power;  and  revered 
by  the  wailike  inhabitants  of  Isauria,  who  w.ere  not  of 
Greek  descent ;  ho  had  to  experience  that  the  very  cir- 
cninstuncc-;  whioh  soemod  to  consolidate  his  strength, 
made  hi-;  tln\)uo  tottvT,  and  wore  so  many  causes  of  those 
ri'belliuns  and  other  publie  calamities  by  which  his  reign 

*  /*>;!(>  hnil  anotlK^'  Kin.  uhovas  likewite  called  Zeno,  by  hit  flrttwific 
Arcudia,  but  ho  «li«l  yoao*. 


was  marked  as  one  of  the  most  disasfatras  for  the  fi^aij 
and  grandeur  of  the  Eastern  empire.  When  Zeno  b 
emperor,  the  Isaurians  came '  into  power :  hence 
jealousy  among  the  Greeks,  and  dissatisfaction 
those  who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne  ;  intrigne,  rmi^ 
rebellion,  and  civil  war  were  the  consequence,  and  ti^iva 
followed  by  revenge,  oruelty,  and  rapacity ;  general  IK 
content  and  weakness  in  the  Kovemment ;  arroganee  ill 
threats  on  the  part  of  foreign  harbariana,  the  i  iiumiirf  it 
Italy  by  the  £ast-€roths,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Mt 
Western  empire  by  Theodoric  the  Great.  In  ikuU  fl> 
reign  of  Zeno  was  a  cri^s  in  the  history  of  the  Eut  is 
the  details  of  this  reign  are  fkr  from  being  ^  ' 
clear,  we  shall  only  give  a  sketch  of  the  most 
events. 

Zeno  was  scarcely  established  on  the  throne  wbm  h 
lost  it  by  a  rebellion  of  Basilisciis,  the  brother  of  fiw  » 
press-dowager  Verina,  both  of  whom  conspired  agaimtfti 
new  emperor  when  they  saw  that   tlieir  influenec  ain 
checked  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  brothers  and  qte 
Isaurian  fnends  of  Zeno.    The  rebellion  broke  out  mmit 
nenly  (a.d.  475)  that  Zeno  fled  to  Isauria  trithout  mkR 
any  resistance,  and  Rasiliscus  was  proclaimed  emptftt 
Zeno,  being  joined  by  Ariadne,  prepared  to  oppose  iha 
a  general  of  Basil iscus,  who  advanced  upon  fsaurii,  ■) 
defeated  Zeno,  who  retired  into  a  castle  called  Coolifr 
tinople.    Illus  was  going  to  lay  siege  to  it,  when  be  m 
informed  that  there  was  great  want  of  union  amonff  flb 
adherents  of  Basiliscus,  and  that  the  people  in  genemih 
liked  the  new  emperor  on  account  of  his  cowudlj  m 
treacherous  conduct  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  tpod 
the  Vandals  of  Carthage,  in  a.d.  468.     Upon  tlu  Db 
proposed  to  Zeno  to  supjport  him  with  his  amy ;  the  pram 
tion  was  accepted  with  great  joy,  and  2!eno  and  IBa 
marched  to  Constantinople.    Near  Nicaea  they  met  aft 
Armatius,  or  Harmacius,  the  nephew   of  Basiliicos,  ik 
offered  no  resistance  to  Zeno,  by  whom  he  was  appucoflf 
bribed,  and  the  usiuper  was  soon  besieeed  in  Coiate 
tinople  by  Zeno.    The  city  was  taken  oy  surprise,  ■! 
Basiliscus  was  made  prisoner,  and  starved  to  dealliiaa 
tower  in  Cappadocia.    Zeno  was  re-established,  tad  ■ 
order  to  reward  Harmacius,  he  made  him  commtadcMi- 
chief  of  the  army,  presented  him  with  large  estates,  ai 
conferred  upon  his  son  Basiliscus  the  younger  the  diealf 
of  Ca?sar,  which  was  eouivalent  to  making  him  his  w- 
cessor.    It  seems  that  Zeno  did  not  act  vohintaiily  in  tli 
affair,  but  that  Harmacius  demanded  the  Caesai^p  forlai 
son,  as  the  price  of  his  defection  from  the  usurper  Ifai- 
liscus.    Harmacius  became  so  arrogant,  that  Zeno  «■ 
compelled  to  get  rid  of  him.    Assisted  by  Illus,  be  ««• 
ceeded  in  seizing  Harmacius,  who  was  put  to  death,  laJ 
his  son  Basiliscus  was  banished,  atter  having  been  deprived 
of  his  dignity  as  Caesar.     Illus   now   acquired  great  ia- 
fluence   over  the  emperor,  which  he   soon  abused,  ind 
he  not  only  insulted  the  empress  Ariadne,  but  conspired 
against  her  life.     Illus,  being  deposed  from  his  rank  v 
prime  minister,  fled  to  Asia  and  revolted  against  Zeoo: 
his  fate  is  told   below.    During  the  time  that  Illus  «a» 
in  power  several  other  rebellions  broke  out.     Theodoric, 
surnamed  Strabus,   an    adherent   of    Basiliscus.  retiri^ 
after  the  fall  of  the  usurper  into  Thrace,   collected  t 
considerable  force,  and  ravaged  the  environs  of  CoMtan- 
tinople.     The  emperor,  unable  to  subdue  him,  boufjbt 
peace  from  him,  in  a.d.  478 ;  but  Tlieodoric  soon  for§;ulS 
oath,  united  himself  with  Theodoric  the  Goth,  who  ste- 
wards conquered  Italy,  and  the  emperor  would  perhapi 
have  lost  his  throne  but  for  the  death  of  Theodoric  STtiImu 
which  took  place  in  a.d.  481.    As  to  Tlieodoric  the  GoJ^ 
Zeno  soothed  his  anger  by  creating  him  consul,  and  fiullf 
stimulated  or  allowed  him  to  conquer  Italy.  [TuEorK-kRicita 
Great.]  ,>,  After  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Theodoric 
Strabus  in  a.d.  478,  another  most  dangerous  revolt  bioke 
out  under  Marcian,  the  son  of  Anthenuus,  onipiTor  of  tk 
West,  and  the  grandson  of  the  emperor  Marcian.  who  faii 
married  Leontia,  the  sister  of  the  empress  Vorir.a.   Maicoa 
intended  to  depose  Zeno,  and  he  took  Constantinople  by 
surprise,  but  he  was  surprised  in  his  turn  by  Illiu*,  and  ttUt 
a  desperate  light  fled  lor  refuce  to  a  church.     He  w«s  tak« 
out  by  forpe,  his  head  was  shaven,  and  he  wa»  l)ani»heti  It 
a  monastery  at  Cesara'a.    But  he  escaped,  cuuM?d  bvk 
troubles,  and  was  exiled  to  the  castle  of  Pkpyru>  in  lanria 
or  perham  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.   The  third  great  reroltai 
that  of  Illus,  who,  as  already  observed,  had  infliiM  m 
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%va3  a  brave  and  active  soldier,  and  if  lie  had  lived  longer 
he  might  perha^js  have  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  I 
llomnn  CsDsai^.    There  are  no  medals  of  Odenathus.    He 
iel>.  by  Zenobia  two  sons,  Ilerennius  and  Timolaus.  | 

Zenobia,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  governed  j 
Palmyra  till  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  Aurelian.  It  is 
said  that  she  invested  vnth  the  purple  her  son  Waballath, 
or  Athenodovus  Waballath,  and  to  him  are  attributed 
certain  extant  medals  which  bear  the  Greek  legend  of 
Athenodorus.  The  power  of  Zenobia  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Meditcrmnean  and  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
According  to  Zosimus,  an  army  of  PaJmyrenes  and  Syrians 
under  Zabdas,  a  general  of  Zenobia,  invaded  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  got  possession  of  the  country. 
(Compare  Claudius,  by  Ti-ebellius  Pollio,  c.  11.)  Pal- 
myra, in  the  Syrian  desert,  was  her  residence,  a  city  then 
the  centre  of  a  great  commerce,  and  which  was  adorned 
with  magnilicent  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
more  striking  from  their  contrast  with  the  desolation 
around  them.  [Palmyra.]  Zenobia  maintained  herself 
against  Gallienus,  and  also  during  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Claudius,  who  was  occupied  with  his  Gothic  wars,  but  the 
accession  of  Aurelian  (a.d.  270)  once  more  placed  a  soldier 
at  the  head  of  the  empire.  Zenobia  was  defeated  by 
Aurelian,  Palmyra  was  taken,  and  the  Syrian  queen  ap- 
peared in  chains  in  the  triumph  of  the  emperor,  as  an 
Egyptian  queen,  Areinoe,  once  before  had  appeared  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  the  dictator  Caesar.  [Aureliax.] 
Zosimus  indeed  says  that  she  died  on  her  way  to  Rome ; 
but  the  narrative  of  Trebellius  Pollio  appears  too  par- 
ticular to  be  false.  He  says  that  after  the  triumph  Aurelian 
gave  her  a  residence  at  Tibnr,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Zenobia  at  the  time  when  Pollio  wrote. 

The  haj)its  and  person  of  this  warrior  queen  are  de- 
scribed by  Trebellius  Pollio.  She  lived  in  great  state,  like 
the  kings  of  Persia.  When  she  harangued  her  soldiers  she 
wore  a  helmet :  her  dress  had  a  purple  border  wth  jewels 
hanging  from  the  fringe  ;  her  vest  was  fastened  round  the 
waist  with  a  clasp,  and  her  arms  were  sometimes  bare. 
Her  complexion  was  rather  dark,  her  eyes  black  and 
piercing ;  her  teeth  were  as  white  as  pearls,  and  her  voice 
clear  and  like  a  man's.  She  knew  when  to  be  liberal, 
though  her  general  character  was  frugal.  She  rarely  rode 
in  a  chariot,  but  often  on  hoi-seback.  Sometimes  she 
would  march  several  miles  on  foot  with  her  soldiers.  Her 
habits  were  sober,  but  bhe  would  sometimes  drink  with  her 
generals.  Besides  her  native  tongue,  Syriac,  she  was  well 
accjuainled  with  Greek,  and  spoke  the  Egyptian  language 
to  perfection.  Her  Greek  secretary  was  Longinus.  [Lon- 
cnNUs.]  Such  was  the  woman  whose  ambition,  it  is  said, 
led  her  to  aspire  to  overthrow  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
West.  Her  history  is  imperfectly  known,  but  the  main 
facts  appear  to  be  as  well  ascertained  as  other  contempo- 
rary events. 

f  Zosimus,  i.  39-59;  Zonaras,  xii.27;  Historic*  Augustee 
Sf:n'ptoras ;  Biog,  Uitiv.,  art.  *  Odenath,*  by  St.-Martin,  and 
'  Z6nobie  ;*  Rasche,  Le.ric.  Rei  Numariae  ;  Eckhel,  Doc- 
trina  Num.  J^el,  vii.  490,  &c.) 

There  are  coins  of  Zenobia  with  the  Greek  inscription 
2:fTr.  Z//iofm  i:<P.  (Septimia  Zenobia  Augusta) ;  and  one 
coin  hiis  Zenob.  Aug.  (Zenobia  Augusta)  in  Roman  cha- 
racters. On  the  reverse  of  one  of  her  coins  is  the  inscrip- 
tion Ai/r.  K.  AvcyrjXtavoi;  (Autocrator  Csesar  Aurelianus). 


Coin  of  Zenobia. 
l^iitiMi  %5!i>"i.n).     A  it  mil  Sue. 

ZENODCVRUS.     [SrirLi-riRE.] 

ZENO'DOTUS  (7.nv6coTo^\  of  Ephesus,  a  celebrated 
Greek  graininarian.  Accoiding  to  Suidas  and  Eudocia, 
he  was  a  pajjil  of  the  grammarian  Philetas,  and  lived  at 
Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
'whom  however  he  must  have  survived,  as  his  most  active 
period  belongs  to  the  reign  of  his  successor  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus,  about  n.c.  2S(.).  Zenodotus  was  the  first  chief 
librarian  at  Alexandria,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  office 
by  CaJUmavlnii.    He  is  also  said  to  have  iustructed  the 


sons  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  With  Zenod«ttu  there  bcginii 
new  aera  in  the  history  of  grammatical  and  critical  Aatm, 
both  of  which  he  treated  according  to  the  principle  iC 
analogy.  He  was  the  first  Alexandrine  critic  who  mabdis 
new  edition  {Atdp^ttmc)  of  the  Homeric  poemt,  which  k 
frequently  referred  to  by  £u8tathiu«,  the  Venetian  Scho&i, 
and  other  grammarians.  His  edition  of  Homer  and  the 
later  one  of  Aristarchus  were  held  in  the  highenl  csttea 
by  the  antients.  This  undertaking  led  him  to  a  careftl 
study  of  the  Homeric  language,  and  its  compari^n  inlh 
that  of  later  times.  The  signification  of  words  and  phwci 
appears  to  have  much  engaged  his  attention,  and  thcfnuU 
of  his  studies  in  thb  respect  were  deposited  in  his  Glouuy 
(rXweffai)  and  his  dictionary  of  foreign  or  bariaroo* 
phi-ases  (AkKus  t^viKai ;  Scholiast  ad  Apolion.  Rhad^  a^ 
1005 ;  ad  Theocrit.  Idyll,,  v.,  2 ;  Athenseus,  i.,  p.  12;  vi, 
p.  327 ;  xi.,  p.  478 ;  Galen,  Glottar.  Hippoerat.,  s.  v.  w^ 
and  TriXra).  Athenseus  (x.,  p.  412,  and  iii.,  p.  9G}  wt^ 
tions  two  other  works  of  Zenodotus,  one  called  *ggin^ 
and  the  other  Uoropuc^  dtroiivmtovtvftaTa^  although  tb<v 
works  may  posdbly  belong  to  a  later  grammanan,  Za» 
dotus,  who  nved  after  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  and 
surcd  this  critic  for  his  bold  dealings  with  the 
poems.  Suidas  attributes  to  this  later  Zenodotus 
works,  of  which  however  nothing  except  the  tiUaa 
known. 

(Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graec,  i.,  p.  362,  &c. ;  Wdf,  /H- 
legomena  ad  Horn.,  p.  199,  &c.;  Heffker,  De  Zenokk 
ejusqtie  Studiis  //om^ncrV,  Brandenburg,  1839,  4to;GA> 
fenlian,  Geschichte  der  Philologies  i.,  p.  388^  &c.,  33a) 

ZENZO,  ZENZIC.  The  Arabs  used  a  word  forthesOBm 
of  a  number  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  \jik 
word  census :  accordingly  Leonard  of  Pisa,  Lucas  Picic-li. 
and  the  early  Italians,  used  radix  and  cosa  for  the  ub- 
known  quantity,  and  census  for  its  square,  which  bevaoc 
censo  in  Italian.  The  Germans  corrupted  these  into  zefvoi 
and  zenzo,  and  hence  iu  their  algebraic  writings,  au'.d  ii 
some  of  the  early  English  ones,  the  zenzic  power  i»  the 
scjuare.  From  this  and  the  word  cube,  various  denumua- 
tions  of  powers  were  formed,  as  zenzi-cubic  for  sixth,  ttt- 
zizenzizenzic  for  eighth,  &c.,  from  wliich  we  are  nov  bif- 
pily  delivered. 

ZEOLITES,  a  class  of  earthy  minerals  to  which  Ikf 
term  was  originally  applied  by  Cronstedt  on  account  d 
their  boiling  and  swelling  when  heated  by  the  blowpipt. 
from  ^ioi,  to  boil.  Dr.  Thomson  describes  the  chemieil 
constitution  of  zeolites  as  double  hydrous  uiuminotu  t^ 
cates ;  of  the  substances  which  he  includes  under  this  htd 
the  following  have  been  already  described,  viz. :— .\^ 
PHYLLiTE,  Chlorite  [Talc],  Harmotome,  Ittnkritk,  Ka- 
PHOLiTK,  Levyne,  Laumonite,  Mksolite,  Natrohte  [Mi- 
sotype],  Pyrophyllite,  Steatite,  and  THOJfw^rT». 
Tlicre  remain  to  be  described  several  Mibstances  or  Ua 
class,  of  which  the  greater  number  liave  been  discover»^ 
since  the  commencement  of  this  work  ;  the^e  we  shall  ji»: 
alphabetically,  beginninjj  with — 

Agalmatolitr,  Pagodtte,  Pildstein,  lAirdite. — Ociin^ 
massive.  Fracture  coarse  splintery,  impt'rfectly  >-ity. 
Soft.  Colour  white,  with  a  shade  of  grey,  jE:iCv'n/\tvrV. 
red,  or  brown,  none  of  them  bright.  'Streak  iJuninr. 
Unctuous  to  the  touch.  Slightly  translucent,  but  in  ni< 
cases  only  the  edges.    Specific  gravity  2 '81 5. 

Before  the  blowpipe    infusible,    but    becomes   v.hirf. 

u'tly  s< 
of  silica. 

It  is  found  in  China,  and  seldom  brought  into  thiscjur:- 
try  except  cut  into  various  figures.  Less  charactcriaUc 
varieties  have  been  found  in  Transylvania  and  Saxiftiy; 
it  occurs  also  in  Wales. 

Analysis  of  the  Chinese  variety  by  Vauquelin : — 
Silica  .  .  •  .  Oii 
Alumina  ...  29 
Lime  .  .  .  •  2 
Protoxide  of  Iron  .  .  1 
Potash.  ...  7 
Water  ....         5 

100 

Analcimw,  Cuhicite. — Occurs  crystallized.  Pnm.ir,  lorm 
a  cube;  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  c-.ir.  Iwl 
obtained  with  difficulty.  Fracture  uneven,  uiuliiljitirz. 
H a nln ess,  scratches  glass,  but  not  rt^adilv.  Bnttlo.  I'ou^tf 
white,   with  a  sliadc  of  red.     Streak   vrhite.     Lut&e 


blowpini 
Paitly  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  a  residue,  chiefly 
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5ilti*»»         ,     55' 12        55CI7 

DM.  Ill  M.i>*OJ} 

•  J.,    iJC<!tlTM   in   t\tk* 

.    .Uul    Hhi"L  I  lr»ift  yt' 

■  ■ '     .       ■  ■.  •  .  ■  ''f 

iTi  or  (t  lilnmtA'Jyvrkuii:    juumiI   ijiu.'u,  |ni'U)' 

jlbruui*     Tfic  libit*!  dr  un  Ihr 

[Ofmiue.     Dull.      HniiiuiiM  ^'iVh    Spi- 


fit  ill. 

oik  Cftitto^^aj.  oa  Uia  uoiil)  cti»st«i  oi  die 

y;iic&      .         ,  .  "13^470 

A)mmna.         ,  .  m  2m 

Limu        ,         .  .  7*3^1 

Poliuh     .         .  ,  4M00 

Pi'*jtoiitJ*»  of  Iron  *  fMIMl 

ChJoiinc  ,          .  *  a*DQ« 

WaUr      *         .  ,  15':i20 


III*  a«i-, 


FiHitid 


..ip*   TOfilt^    f^.l+iy  ,^f«,(^.   iutU  ft   ^latd 


1  ililflT  >   ' 


ypedoiea  fbam  Kihsi^cuTixi,  Rcnrhfwsli]fe« 


8tUrA 

Al>lhlIl!A 

T 


b>jf  w3  mil ; 

nu^ntlicul 


.ltd 


rrystaUiarinl    tu    n'-'^^N 
if  thv   prJHiii   I.  :  - 

that  the  piisni     , ;  .nxt 

■  CO  iKhn  i  tkl ,  1  c  xt  u  r*-'  f  ol  lat  rd ; 
axi*  at  Hit"  pmni*  nardiiewbv 
ir  i:ri'4'iuMlj  bixjvvii  ar  dark  oliv«  firri^n*  Limlrc 
l*kii  thftt  of  1ak%  of  tlui  crosju-fmchirc  Vmixj, 
[Ut;  ui  Uikk,  Uanjihict'nt  in  itiin  IjIuU^a^ 
i»  round  in  11  rud  griuiilu  at  BLrla^psokro!  Dear  Abo  in 
tdd. 
ij.lvM9(  by  BoofliiQiff  :— 

^wt\h'"A 45'CK> 

|i\-.-iMr,:,        .  ,         .  .  .     30-05 

nvhta  with  ft  lr»pe  of  Maugmiese     li-lKJ 

itidc  of  IiPti  *         ,         •         ,       5* 30 

ir.         .         ,         .         ,         •     10-00 


100' 

iieriif. — OctHti**  in  iiiluuhed  crys^ta^s,  Priniary 
,  i^Wfqtit^  rhoTnlmr  prisiu.  Clt'avK^f-  pamUel  to  the 
I  Fmcttiff  iiijewn.  Hardiitsss,  fetTRtches 
1 1  bi  t  IN  Cti  loi*  r  wl  I U e ,  incliiu  n  c:  n  su al  Jy  t  o 
^tlluwiih  white,  Lmtri*  \itreou3,  pearly  oa  the 
h\h]  Ui  the  clt'»vai:tr.  Ti-an^hicent,  trfmsiirirentp 
'2"Z^  ll*abrc  thf*  blowpipe  loses  i^ater, 
froths  iirid  «M'dlB  up^  biU  k  diSeullly 
"       '    '     of  sudii  il  fiiiits  readilyj  and 


ikr 


.  ,,t>;  ,.^und  jlI  Strontiftn  in  Artfjkiliirti, 
n  mid  vvilh  rI  ihe  Giant'a  CVu^iJvvuy,  iij 
SLTurpel,  uvtir  Fuuburg  in  the  Briagaii, 
I  fif  fhtie*  Fmucc, 
uFal  fromSirmttmnbyMnComieiJ ; — 
bjUctt         .         ,         .     n3'(J(l 
Alumin:i   ,         ,         ,     17 '411 
8trontia     ,         ,         .      ^^32 
BRsytcs      .         ,         ,       «J*73 

O!iidt)0flA>a     ,        ,      0"iB 
Water       .        ,         .     12- 5H 


17-.J 


(Kl  5U 


1 •  ■  ■  "    ' ■   *, 

^  mn^ivis^    Ftncttm*  cpIiTilrTTAiid  Atil 

'   '      ^'  '  '  <Jih»5i  Umwrr- 

iiKcnt  4jn  the 


By  till'  ' 
L*4Tb(.miil*i  .  . 
culty  into  a  win 
Utwn   intfi    rt    i" 

Aottl)»ij  by  Dt.  11 
Sihira 

Alumina    , 
Lim-e  .         i 

Fnitjxidc  i*f  Iron 
ttnda  • 

Water 


.iUihn- 


hiti%  «.rid  *p3i*iiiU  mii ;  wit li 

-,    ..mJ   t\......  v.tlJ.    .,.,.,-.    .i,ffi, 

^ijrti 
II  Ufi:  county  oi  AntiioL 

.       !»^ 
2*7'- 


100*43 


fit- 

::*'ifl 

Si* 

:,m 

7' 

:um 

5  1:^ 

1 

2iU 

itrar^* 

a  roo,i;erik'H  ot    imp' 

Hardn*^  a  ;\,     Briti  ^  '. 

Lti>tr(.!    vilruoijm,      Upiique,    or  ojiiy   tiaiiapEirenI   un   Ujr 
t'di^va,     H|3L*t'illt;  i*n^^Uy2'l€C»    Found  id  thf  Kd  pad  rick 
IlilU  nenr  nnmbarton. 
Aim))'!!!*  by  Dr.  TiiotDuon  :— 

Siliea       .         .         « 

Alumina  . 

Peroxide  af  Iron 

Smia        •        « 

M«Knciia         *        » 

Wiitef      , 

ia*fJ4^ 
Ci}wpf.fit*th\ — Occurs  in  utttwhcd  cry?f«I»*  iMmaiy  tbtm 
a  ii|^ht  rhombic  jirism,  tJleavamc:  paralltl  to  Ihi*  dmSEdUHl 
pkmis  ufthc  primary  form.  Fracture  imcven,  (oncbuidkL 
liardness^  iscralehea  fluor  upar  (,'olQUr  ^vhitc.  Sln^ak 
white.  Lustr<;  vitccousi.  TianspiireTdi  tfaiisliiccnit.  Spe- 
cific p-avHv  2"  427, 

By  the  blowpipe  yieTd»  wah-r,  awi«Tk  buctome*  i)pAi|ue» 
and  a  ft er ward H  mdU  into  a  porous  *rliiM;  with  bornn  the 
gljiiis  ]»  traTi?.iJttrc*ot  iiud  pojous*  Wht^n  powdered  it  f^i^- 
lati nixes  in  nitric  ae id. 

FoLiqd  in  thf  cavities  of  trugmcnls  of  an  nmyn^lnlijidal 
rock  fit  Vesuvius* 

Aniilpi^  by  Dr.  Thoin!-(Mn  but  tbt*  tmantitv  Ltoploycd 
wiia*  nQ  uwiM  a«  to  render  Iht*  re»istta  only  approxi- 
mative :~~ 

Silicft         ,         .  ,     3C'80 

Alumina  *  .  •  21  62 
Lime  ,  .  .10-81) 
Pt^mxidc  of  Iron  ♦      ^'Qfi 

iSodii  ,         .         .      rr5H 

Water       .        ,         ,     mm 

/TriMifi!.— Occur*  mmsaive.  Compact ;  vm  fttie-K"w"Cfl- 
Fratrtnre  ^nvAll  com-hmdal.  IJiirdnc-w  175,  Ct>luur  y«"l- 
luvvi^h'TLfL  LiiJilrc  ii'>inuus.  l>pu<pic  Ftelti  aoapy»  Ufa* 
ciiic  cjavity  2<>L    BttWii  the  blowpipe  white n*j  but  doet 


ZfiO 
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not  fuse ;  with  oaibotiAle  of  soda  (Uses  witU  e£Benre«cerice 
into  a  Uebby  giasa^  with  Ykfivt  into  i(  tntei^Mrent  colour- 
less  glass,  and  with  nhospbAte  <d  Mda  inio  mbA  opaqd^ 
whitefrit 

Found  in  to  aaijFgdaloidal  rock  about  fovtt  miles  east 
from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  county  of  Antiim. 

Analysis  by  Dr;  ThoteoH  ^^ 

6dica.  ,,4        .  *  ^-636 

Alumina.        •  ;  18'464 

thxjjsi       •        •  •  j'UlO' 

P^tbilde  of  iron  .  6*^ 

W^      .        .  ,  25-280 
Common  salt  aha  trace 

ofma^esia.  •  0*900 

90040 

Gmelenite;  Hydroliie.-^ecxrtfi  ciyftalhi^.  Primary 
form  a  rhomboid;  nsual.form.  an  heiiigonal  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes.  Fracture  uneven. 
Hardness  4*5.  Colour  white^passmg  into  flesh-red.  Streak 
white.  lAistre  vitreouB.  Tmnilucent.  Speeiflio  gratily 
2-06. 

Before  th^  blowpipe  increatei  in  bulk*  aad  assutne^lhe 
appeapmce  of  .an  enamel,  but  does  not  mialt  into  a  glass. 
Found  in  th6  Vicentine ;  Gkii  Arm#  ooonfy  of  Antrim,  in 
cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocjcs;  and  in  North  America^ 

Analysis  by  Conrtell  frotti  Glen  Arm  :— 

Silica  .  .  .  4B-M 

Alumina  .  •  .  18*06 

Lime  •  .  .  5*13 

Soda  .  •  .  3*«S 

Potash  .  •  .  0'$9 

Pteroxideof  Iron  •  O'H 

Water  .  .  .  fil-OS 


fl7-7fif 


Glottalite,-^ccms  ciystaHized*.  The  crystals  linear  to 
be  cubic  and  octohedral.  Hardness  3-6.  Brittle.  C!olour 
white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity 
2-18L^      ..  ,,.      ;......   ,       :.. 

Before  the  blowmpe  swells  and  melts  into  .i  fhiie 
enamel.  With  carbonate  of  soda  gives  an  opaque  White 
bead^  and  with  borax  a  translucent  glass. 

Found  probably  near  Port  i&Iasgow,  Scotland. 

I)r.  Thomson*8  analysis  yields :— ^ 

Silica       .         .  .    37-014 

Alumina  .        .  •.    16*308 

Lime       «         .  •    23-927 

Peroxide  of  Iron  ,      0*500 

Water      .        ,  .21-250 


.    98-999 
Harrinstonite. — Occurs  massive.  Texture  compact  and 

earthy.  Hardness  5*25.    Very  tough.   Colour  snow-white. 

Omque.    Specific  gravity  2*217. 
Found  constituting  a  vein  about  0'^  inch  thiclc,  iii  an 

amygdaloidal  rock  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson : — 

Silica  .  .  .44*846 
Alumina.  •  •  28*484 
Lime  •  •  .  10*884 
Soda  .  .  .  5*560 
Water  with  a  trace  of 
muriatic  acid         •     10*280 


99*848 


Heulandite;  /fayd^tte.^ Occurs  crystallized  and  mas- 
sive. Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  obUque  .diagonal  of  the  prism,  very  distinct. 
Fracture  uneven,  slightly  conchoidal.  Hardness  3*5  to  4. 
Brittle.  Colour  white,  brown,  grey,  yellow,  and  red. 
Translucent,  transparent.  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly  on  the 
cleavage  planes.    Streak  white.    Specific  gravity  2*2. 

Massive  varieties  granular. 

Found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  usually  lining  cavities  in  trap  rocks. 

Before  the  blowpipe  fuses  with  emiUitioa  and  phospho- 
rescence into  a  white  opaque  globule.  Does  not  gelatmize 
in  acids. 

Analyses  (1)  by  Xhomon  and  (2)  Rammahbeig  >■» 


Silica 
Ahiiriina 
lime 
•Waiar 


17*M0 

7*002 

15*400 


17HI 


mm\ 
bcc 


:i 


1<A*117       «-0 

LehuntUe.^Oticxxn  masnye.      Gokyar  flni 
mass  when  broltM  cxhiUUilg'two  panUtf  mte 
the  centre.    UiidM  the  ttimoaoope  IMNmm  to 
posed  of  minuie  ioUes.    fiUidnMB  Z*fL    fl 
the  edges.    SMdic  graiUy  1  *  963. 
Before  the  bbwpipe  ftaet  into  a  white  w....-.^ 
Found  at  GUtwrm,  6diitt#  of  Antrim,  ia  wm. 
IdUlook,  .    :     ' 

Anal^  b^  Dr.  R.  A  IboiiMNi  :«^ 

SiKca  •        •    47*SS 

Ahimfatfk  j        :        ^    91*00 
Sbda  .        .    13-aO 

Lime        :       ;        w      l-«2         't. 
Water      .       ,       .    19*60      •  \- 

■         ■    'A 

Ainfro/f/tf.--Oceum  maasive.  Texture  iiiiittiliiMB. 
attid.  Fractvire  uneven,  ilardbeas  4-25.  Biittk  Q 
greenish  jeilow.  dpatrtie,  or  only.tnuttlQcdbt  'm 
edges.  Speciil6  grtltity  2*476.  Before  the  llai| 
gives. out  waler,, becomes  snow-wbttf  dnd  fta^&liiiit 
not  melt ;  with  carbonate  of  soda  fiises  alowhr  into  ail 
parent  ^lass,  of  a  slightly  yelloiw  cbloiuv  winch  oa  cm 
cracks  m  various  directions. 

Found  at  S(anstead,  in  LoWer  Ginida,  and  ; 
form  a  vein  almft  two  inches  wide. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson  :^ 

**■  ^if^,       •        •        •     TS'OO 

AI]l^mna   .        •        .     l7*j 


lioiie,       .       . 

JCa^iiesia  . 

PeroiideOflron 

Water 

IrS. 
4-30 

00-90. 

Plinihiie. — Occurs  massive.  Texture  eaxfhy.  tn$ 
flat  conchoidal.  Hardness  2 '75.  Colovr  hikl 
Opaque.  Specific  gravity  2*342.  Before  the  hbv 
blackens,  does  not  fuse  or  become  ma^ietic.  Doe 
fuse  either  with  carbonate,  borate,  or  phosphate  of  i 
Foimd  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomison : — 

Silica  .  .  .30-88 
Alumina  .  .  .20*76 
Peroxide  of  Iron  .  26*16 
Lime  .  .  .2*60 
Water       •        •        .     19-60 


ioo- 

RhodaliU. — Appears  to  consist  of  small  redaai 
prisms  with  square  bases.  Hardness,  about  2.  Coloa 
tween  rose-red  and  flesh-red.  Specific  gravity  2.  Bi 
the  blowpipe  per  m  not  altered.  With  carbonate  « 
fuses  into  a  greenish  blue  transparent  bead  in  the  ea 
flame,  becoming  yellow  in  the  mterior  flame ;  with  I 
gives  a  transparent  colourless  bead:  with  pha^plU 
soda  does  not  fuse.  Foumi  in  Ireland,  occurring  |iil| 
in  an  amygdaloidal  rock. 
Analysis  by  Mr.  Richardson : — 

Silica 56*a 

Alumina 8*3 

Peroxide  of  Iron  and  trace  of 
Oxide  of  Manganese      •         .     11*4 

L^me     ^ !•] 

Magnesia         •  «         «       Q-fi 

Water      ,        .  .         .     220 

99-3 

Stellite. — Consists  of  a  congeries  of  small  ciystab  im 
like  rays  from  several  centres ;  each  circle  of  cijstali  bi 
about  one  inch  in  diameter;  the  crystals  seen  la 
oblique  four-sided  prisms.  Hardness  9*25.  Toogb-  < 
lour  snow-whUe.  Lustre  silky,  shliung.  I^aaMl 
Specific  gravitv  2*612. 

Before  the  biow|^pe  flises  in  a  white  enaael; 


m 


tim%  II kill  rSumtwcuoe  mUf » tnuMfitrMii  i 


Limp 

Pfntc>\k<U'  of  lion 


^f #1?.— Otm! T5  rrr^Nl ! i  r H 


.<ini   n   n»*M 


i^j,rJr»-- rrt:iic:,.      nflni  i  ni^tr*.  uIumj  Iu-aKJ  in  .ifJiK. 
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in  fli.       ..   :■    . 
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Ok  iMli%«  ot  Utmm,  ^fiCt.44M  Vi^w  I. 


Mi 

Uma  4 
Wiinr 


r.^  •  1 1 
i(J  4 


il«f    ill  h*^twrrn   the 


lywi*  b/  Dr.  lliumsou  ;  — 
Alueiunii  . 

Wider      , 


:  weM* 


>|UNFAIL    or    SOPHONPAS    (TOM;  LXX, 

g',  <^ne  of  the  twelve  rmnox  Hf'brew  jirophMn,  wfw 
C'luiii,  the  Bon  of  (rrtblijili,  the  son  > 
of  Hukialh'*  ami  propliesiuil  itj  Oh^  if: 

fef  JiiiV  '      '         i,  vei.  I;,     Thw  pt»riml  tn   uijm  i.jjiv;  - 
n  %u  V'  MEuiiwU  must  be  rwtVnTd  st-ttmn  ta  Ut? 

1  Ihe  J^wimIi  iiWc  a*  parliRlly  Init  not 
I  tl  tiom   the  wof*hij*  oi    Hual,  mid  frcitn 
H  of  rfligiou  (a,  :j^J,  Novv'.m  tbe*See<jiid 
''f'/t^#  (xK^iii,  4-7)  tnc  rt'icn  of  JWiivh  h 
dwd  m\\j  tlifuu   mn\)ih:   during  the  ^rst,  nhich  cx^ 
[<t^  to  fhe  twiTlflh  ycjvr  ttf  his  reign,  ht*  lolenUed  ido!- 
^  r  !■  st'cotith  lH)ui  tilt:  twdftli  lo the  tigihtcf  nth 

m\  ut*»i1    n    partjftl    reformat  ion  :   Hut   in   tht* 

B>  I    rntmced  a  IhoTO'  ■        nitiun  yl" 

p^  whitli  he  patty  the  eiitl 

i»  ,  f-i  t  vjiUdUy  to  Ihe  fw^corni  in  nn-c  periotis 

jh  I    fioin   the*  yi^ar   m,c\  (kW>  ta  Ci24,  thnt  tlu" 

llirv  H-?t  u  I    : .    ^    -  ■  ^  n»uit  be  rf  fe rre «1  •    TJu**  dat  t*  1 1^ 
ftraied   by  1  ^cy  (i».   l^lfi)    of  the  dcntrur- 

Qf  X}n,^<._.'  ,1  fMlliI!*fd  in  the  year  023  ii,c, 

hi  ^'ith  Jifremiab  duriiig  lh« 


IBitvc 


Icr  iH 
m,  thi' 


Luiab  i*4  A  prptiielion  of  the  judij- 
lA^  Jtwi*  titid  olhtr  natitiriw.  Tht^ 
SiredicLiotj  of  the  detitnjation  of 
ol'  the  land  of  Judivh,  tend  the 


itjf  tff  thfr  pt tipU*    Tlic  »€Ot>!id  chaptt^r  opein*  with 

Clitoa of  ttmt*  ^atl^nt  nr^ti^ns^  |]lutiUlM  wntlUij^  Klag  Uctckmhi 


nrit    in   f^. 


!  ..11^ 

,  'ctd 

iiictujc!  cvi  ijold  mkI  MJlvifr,    lU  trndt)  in  v»*cwii  tuij 

iHtrn  i*  U;.  ......  .  ta  olber  tit\viJ».     Of  it^  twjiiiuluctyrA** 

Ume  r€tii.iin  otily  mif  of  tiiba^'co,  one  of  Mrjruj-vv^rt*, 
vvriif-hlrBirhinje;,  ijml  thr  nmnufitcturt*  cU*  *f*mc"  wocJJvii 
clulhw.    Unlv  the  tl  rU*eir  jifiiriltii*  tiud  orchwnlfc 

(wMill  earned  oo  tu  *M*i  i^xttuil/     I  tTtrr  nrjt**m, 

a*  lliivfchdmaan  {'m  J Hii-l  ,  CiinnabiiJi  lin  \'-  (he 

*  C '  on  V  u  ra  a!  i  on  s  I  ^ex  icon '  C 1 1^37 )  d  0  rn>t  h^h*?^  '  tl  v.  - 

l*ijg:temjs;  bid  menlion  ijii*  ni^  h*ry 

i  I V trsm  It lisi'  work ,  th*?  bre w r n ^  :  |is 

ii<M:!;-,hinu%    A  few  vmr  ww> 

di^ri>vi.i't:*J  here,  and  i»aii  L 

iSic^in;  lias&el ;  Homtiiv-iiL.uiu  , 

iilCHDA.     [Fqx.  p.  'SM,] 

ZliRDUSHT      r7f-,v.,vvTKB.] 

ZEHtX    [Tl.  41.1 

KERX).     [Im;  %J 

ZfciTKTlOS,  a  rmrue  ^nen  by  VirrA  1  p.  3J4  j  lo  tin*  |uui 
of  ali?*."hra  wbidi  eon^iiit*  in  the  dJT\'«^t  fltardi  sdU'r  iin- 
knovvti  qimnttticis :  it  ii  nnw  dmuHHl. 

2KTIAN1),    [Surn^^Nm] 

ZEU'GU^DON*  [W^tALKx  p.  297.]  ProlV-s*or  Owen, 
on  th<T  h'llh  J)pc,^  IH4.'I,  driierdjcd,  at  RiBcetinijof  Ui*^  Zoo- 
I  '"  uf  Londou,  fonr  extinct  sipncic*  of  iiaiipmz 

I  iJ  1)11)  pamc  bonen  liroin  tlK*  ei-aflj  at  Ftdiat- 

Professor  Owen  hiw  named  th<?  ppecifj*  B^ts*na  nffiniiK 
Ikitfi'ffu  drjiniiis,  Buietna  emutginatih  &ntl  Bnlofuu  gi^ 
Iwsa . 

ZEUXIS,  one  of  ih-^  mtK.t  i^idfebfajed  painttm  of  anli* 
quity,  ^nd  tht?  i^^at-  nie,  wai  bom  nt  ont?  of  i\w 

ant  lent  eiiie*nflmesl  !  1,  bftwi^tn  n.c.  4titJ  ami  b.c. 

450.  Jle  was  iiwtnutcd  i»y  Dwrnoplukis  of  IlimtMH  01 
Neseim  of  I'tiaflOti.  Little  or  nrithing  in  kofiwrt  about 
Iheni.  Phny  fi^p"*  thc^  timi;  of  ZruxUtit  ji.r.  4<»();  but  hn 
can  iHjarcelv  have  htmn  boni  later  tliim  u,c.  45tJ,  iw  be  was 
at  tlie  hdgbt  ol  bia  j^putaUou  duhng  tba  r^ign  of  AnAim^ 
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lans,  king  of  Macedon,  which  wag  from  b.c.  413  until  n.c. 
309 ;  and  Hardnin  and  others  are  Ihei-eforc  prohably  in- 
correct in  lixinpuponHcraclea  in  Lueania,  in  Italy,  as  the 
birth-place  of  Zeuxis ;  for  that  city  was  not  founded  until 
after  the  destruction  of  Siris,  b.c.  433.  (Dio<lonis  Siculus, 
xii.,  c.  6 ;  Strabo,  p.  264.)  From  the  complwnt  of  Apollodo- 
nis,  who  lived  at  Athens,  Zeuxis  must  also  have  been 
early  in  that  city  ;  and  he  was  most  likely  a  native  of  one 
of  the  Heracleas  in  Greece,  and,  from  his  connection  with 
Archelaus,  probably  Heraclea  Lyncestis  in  Macedonia. 
Harduin  supposed  Heraclea  in  Lucania  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Zeuxis,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  com- 
missioned to  paint  a  picture  by  the  Crotoniats — a  very 
insufficient  reason.  Zeuxis,  when  he  had  made  himself 
rich  by  his  profession,  and  must  accordingly  have  been 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  gave  awav  some  of  his 
works,  and  Archelaus  was  then  living,  for  he  presented  a 
picture  of  the  god  Pan  to  that  king.  Zeuxis  lived  also 
some  time  at  JEphesus,  and  Tzetzes,  an  indifferent  au- 
thority, calls  him  a  native  of  that  place. 

Lucian  terms  Zeuxis  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time :  he 
was  immediately  preceded  by  Apollodorus  of  Athens, 
whom  he  surpassed  ;  and  he  was  immediately  followed  by 
Panhasius  of  Ephesus,  who  surpassed  him.  The  peculiar 
excellence  of  Zeuxis  is  defined  ^v  many  antient  writers : 
lie  drew  well  and  in  a  grand  style,  and  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  his  forms  were  so  predominant,  that  he  was 
said  by  Aristotle  to  have  failed  in  expressing  mind. 
Aristotle  adds  that  he  was  in  this  respect  much  surnassed 
by  Polygnotns  of  Thasos,  who  preceded  him  about  naif  a 
century.  Quintilian  says  that  Zeuxis  followed  Homer, 
who  loved  powerful  forms  even  in  women;  he  likewise 
notices  his  excellence  in  light  and  shade.  Cicero  also 
speaks  of  the  fine  forms  of  Zeuxis.  That  he  was  excellent 
in  light  and  shade  and  colour  is  evident  from  the  com- 
plaint of  Apollodoms,  that  Zeuxis  had  robbed  him  of  his 
art :  effective  colouring  and  light  and  shade  were  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  Apollodoms.  With  these  excel- 
lencies Zeuxis  combined  a  dramatic  effect  of  composition, 
and  he  was  distinguished  also,  according  to  Lucian,  by  a 

} peculiar  choice  of  subject ;  for  he  seldom  or  never,  says 
^ucian,  exei-ted  his powere  upon  such  vulgar  or  hackneyed 
subjects  as  gods,  heroes,  or  battles ;  but  he  always  selected 
something  new  and  unattempted,  and  when  he  had 
chosen  a  subject  he  laboured  his  utmost  to  render  it  a 
master-piece.  Lucian  instances,  as  an  example,  a  picture 
of  a  family  of  Centaurs,  of  which  he  saw  a  copy  at  Athens, 
and  which  excited  his  wonder  from  its  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence. Tlie  original  was  lost  at  sea  on  its  way  toKome, 
whither  it  was  sent  by  Sulla.  Lucian  describes  it  as  follows  : 
— 'On  a  grass-plot  of  the  most  glossy  verdure  lies  the  Cen- 
tauress,  with  the  whole  equine  part  of  her  stretched  on  the 
ground,  the  hind  feet  extending  backwards,  while  the 
upper  female  part  is  gently  raised  and  reclining  on  one 
elbow.  But  tne  fore  feet  are  not  equally  extended,  as  if 
she  lay  on  her  side ;  yet  one  seems  to  rest  on  the  knee, 
having  the  hoof  bent  backward,  whereas  the  other  is  lifted 
up  and  pawing  the  ground,  as  horses  are  wont  to  do  when 
they  are  going  to  spring  up.  Of  her  two  young,  one  she 
holds  in  Jier  arms  to  give  it  the  breast,  the  other  lies  under 
her  sucking  like  a  foal.  On  an  elevation  behind  her  is  seen 
a  Centaur,  who  appears  to  he  her  mate,  but  is  only  visible 
to  the  half  of  the  horse;  he  looks  down  upon  her  with  a 
complacent  smile,  holding  up  in  one  hand  the  whelp  of  a 

lion,  as  il' jocosely  to  frighten  his  little  ones  with  it 

Li  the  male  Centaur  all  is  fierce  and  terrific:  his  shaggy 
mane-like  hair,  his  rough  body,  his  broad  and  brawny 
shoulders,  and  the  countenance,' though  smiling,  yet  wild 
and  savage ;  in  short,  everjthing  hears  the  character  of 
these  compound  beings.  *The  Centauress,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  slie  is  brutal,  resembles  the  finest  mare  of 
the  Thcssalian  breed  which  is  yet  untamed  and  has  never 
been  mounted ;  by  the  other  moiety  she  is  a  woman  of 
consummate  beauty,  excepting  oijN*  in  the  eai-s,  which  have 
somewhat  of  the  satyr  shape.  The  blending  however  of 
the  human  and  the  animal  natures  is  so  artificial,  and  the 
transition  of  one  to  the  other  so  imperceptible,  or  rather 
they  so  gently  lose  themselves  in  one  another,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discern  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other 
begins.  Nor  in  my  mind  was  it  less  admirable  that  the 
new-born  young  ones,  notwithstanding  their  tender  age, 
have  somewhat  wild  and  fierce  in  their  aspect,  and  that 
mixture  of  infantine  timidity  and  curiosity  with  which 
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they  look  up  at  the  whelp,  while  tt  the  suse  time tkn 
continue  eagerly  sucking,  and  cling  as  cloae  at  ttiff  nil 
to  the  mother'  (Tooke'sTnuislafiun).  Pliny  nQftieis  «■ 
veral  pictures  by  Zeuxis,  but  his  most  celebrated  worksa 
his  Helen,  which  he  painted  for  the  city  of  Crotoo.  I 
was  in  the  painter's  own  opinion  a  perfect  work,  sod  It 
inscribed  upon  thepannel,  according  to  Valerius  Ma]  * 
the  three  lines  of  Homer,  thus  rendered  by  Pope  :— 

■  No  wonder  radi  r«le«tb]  rlivrmt 
For  nine  Innx  yean  have.eei  the  world  tai  mnm ! 
AV)iat  wiiinius  mofv  I  whnt  Majeelie  Mim ! 
She  mores  a  guddew,  and  she  look*  •  queen.* 

//.,  IH,  US.1M. 

Tliis  picture,  for  which,  sayi  Cicero,  the  citizem  dCm- 
ton  allowed  Zeuxis  to  select  five  of  their  most  bfttfiM 
virgins  as  his  models,  was  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Jm 
I^cinia  at  Croton.  The  story  of  the  models  Im  tea 
admirably  used  by  Ariosto  in  his  description  of  theteafr 
ful  Olympia,  in  *  Orlando  Furioso  :* — 

*  1!  K  time  e»te\  ttatii  ■  Cmtone, 
Qiiando  Zonsi  Y  imnusinr  .Ikr  Tolae, 
Clie  )Mir  dovea  uel  tea)4o  di  OUaaomt, 
R  tante  l)cU(t  nude  lusime  eeeolM  ; 
E  ehc  per  fanie  nan  In  perf!nioae. 
Da  dii  una  parte  e  da  ehl  na  altra  talai, 
Non  nvca  da  tonr*  altra  che  eoatci, 
Che  tutti*  le  bollexso  oaoo  in  lei.* 

Or.  F»r.,ri.,  TI. 

y^lian  says  that  Zeuxis  exhibited  this  pictoreatfo 

a  head,  ami  made  a  great  deal  of  monev  by  the  exhibite 
and  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  The  ^ostitute  in  cow* 
quence.    It  was  a  very  famous  work  in  aner-time^  «l 
painters  apparently  travelled  to  Croton  to  tee  it    Slfr^ 
baeus  relates  that  the  celebrated  painter  Nicomadu  4 
Thebes,  hearing  some  person  remark  that  he  pemiiri 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  picture,  observed — ^^Taktar 
ejes,  and  you  will  see  a  goddess.'     There  was  in  FM 
time  a  picture  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  in  the  Portico  of  Fhiy 
at  Rome.    Pi-obahly  a  greater  work  by  Zeuxis,  tboubloi 
celebrated  than  his  Helen,  was  his  picture  which  bep^ 
sented  to  the  Agrigentines,  of  the  infant  Hercules  staf' 
ling  the  serpents  sent  bv  Juno  to  destroy  him,  in  the  p^ 
sence  of  his  panic-struck  mother  Alcraena  and  of  AofU- 
try  on.    Other  famous  works  bv  him  were — Jupiter  nlkt 
midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  &ods ;    Penelope  bisiiin 
the  absence  of  her  husband ;  Menelaus  mourning  ovcrlW 
fate  of  Agamemnon  ;   a  Marsj'as  bound,  in  the  temple  i 
Concord  at  Rome  in  iPliny's  time :  an  Athlete,  imder  wk!A 
he  wrote  the  line — *  It  is  easier  to  find  fault  thantoio^ 
tate,' — which,  according  to  Plutarch,  Apollodonu  wwif 
upon  some  of  his  pictures ;  and  a  Cupid  crowned  with  ro«i, 
which  was  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Athens.    This  Ctipi! 
is  noticed  by  Aristopnancs  in  the  comedy  of  the  *Ach»-   « 
nenses,'  but  the  painters  name  is  not  mentioned;  its  ' 
however  ascribed  by  the  scholiast   to  Zeuxis.     Ai  ths 
comedy  was  acted  as  early  as  the  third  year  of  the  Wk 
Olympiad  (b.c.  426),  Sillig  has  concluded  that  it  isanrtwc 
of  the  scholiast  to  ascribe  the  picture  in  question  to  Znm 
as  he  cannot  have  painted  so  soon ;  but  from  what  has  beef 
said  above  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Zeuxis  was  t  insn  of 
mature  years  in  b.c.  426,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  be  hid 
amassed  a  fortune  within  27  years  of  this  date,  for  he  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  Pan  to  Archelaus,  who  died  in  s.c.  398. 
Zeuxis  had  previously  executed  several  works  fcr  Arcb^ 
laus  in  his  palace  at  Pella»  for  which  the  kinsr,  says  -Kias. 
paid  him  400  minap,  1625/.,  according  to  HiusE-ey:  this^ 
though  a  small  sum  comoared  with  what  was  paid'tosciw 
of  the  painters  of  the  Alexandrine  period  and  latirr.  n« 
probably  at  that  time  comparativeK'  a   very  larg'  one. 
The  time  and  place  of  Zeuxis*8  death  are  unknown^  hut » 
Sillig  has  ohser\ed,  he  must  have  died,  and  probably  wim 
years,  before  the  second  year  of  the  lOGth  Olymptall  n- 
:^'>5\  the  year  in  which  Isocrates   delivered'  his  ociJios 
Vint  'AvriW(r«a»f  Con  the  exchange  of  property',  in  »liicfc 
he  praises  Zeuxis,  for,  according  to  the  Greek  cuftaa» 
he  would  not  have  done  it  had  the   painter  been  ifli 
living.    Festus  Csub  vor,  *  Pictor*)  relates,  from  Verriua tW 
he  died  through  laughing  excessively  at  the  picture  of  ■■ 
old  woman  which  he  had  made,  Init  *his  is  perhaps  a  not 
iiction  :  there  is  no  other  notice  oi'  >i.^h  a  cusavter. 

Zeuxis  is  represented  as  having  been  very  proud  of  l0 
reputation  and  ostentatious  of  his  wealth ;  he  used  to  wiff 
a  mantle  with  his  name  woven  in  letters  of  s[M  M 
the  bonier.  To  balance  this  weakness  there  are  t«9« 
three  anecdotes  of  an  opposite  character,  which  ^how  tfatf 
he  had  no  waat  of  penetration,    Plutarch  reliOes  a  itfijt 
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nTtl  tmv. 

a  III  only  liavr  Jirrtv*''!  nl  by  Un*  l  ■ 
)i't  Uk'V  <1o  I'  to  hiivf 


L^  Hikf  Itajtt  cTitleal  of  nil 

.-...!:,,.    J    .  -iT  the  ft;Irt« 

f  Uiiit.  Ztnixj>  ti  'lur  rtjlimr.v  Init  Uii* 

:  tmjr»  w  hi'  ti.   .  I  Lfj  hia  t*iirmtJL»tm*  in 

ivr^j  a!)  thai  aie  iieci'swary.    The  »»ra«  wiittr 

w   the   fullowinir  itmnrk : — ^that  the   work*  cjf 

V  of  Aijiu opium,  and  nt' ApcllcH  iire  iu  *li!fer«*tit  style*, 

^y  ar»^  all  tlirtr  jH^it'ect  in  tht^ir  rc^ptrliv^  8t)l(>i*. 

il  (ilsii  pictur*?H  i!i  whiti^  or  mtrtc  dvitiro^euro, 

III  and  *hiidi%  wliat  tlit;  CrLfks  l^nntil  muno- 

I    thitt  Tu  .4  mtmtian  thp 

nd  we  m;i>  irucj    iMiin   Lhb  llmt  jScuxi* 

OS  only,  ornpon  tiihn la,  wooden  pjumtl* 

■  Til  t\mt  \iiwhiibhi  niihirr  and  tarility 

i^y  loiit.    The  mor*.*  eminmt  u  psiin- 

M  ^      Trip  iH  till?  riak  that  M»  works  will 

■kK  I  h  L* J  lirr  i  wtt  (ir  wor 1 1  i  ri*mor  a  L    Ftnv  of  t  ht'.  great, 

^TOl*Gfet^co  painti?tl  upnii  walls:  Ap*»lkfe  ticver  did, 

trc  i*  rc'sbiou  to  bdifve  that  Ihc  woiks  of  Poly^notuH 

[)hi  vn*rv  pjynk'J  upon  pantivK  which  u  t^t«  in>iertpd 

'  ;  on  ilns*  Mibjtci  &eo  Kaoul  Hocbetle,  *  Suv 

!  A  Ffinlurt?/  Bco. 

i\,  ///.v^  X'lt.^  %xx\\  9,  30;   Ltidaii*  Keuxii  or  Jrt* 

/;    Quint  ill  fin,  \\\,  IIJ^  3:   Cicero.  fJt*  l/tretif.,  il  1  ; 

^  IH ;    Di*  t)ntt.,  iii*  7  ;   Va!rriuji  Miiximujt,  iti.  7*  *i ; 

,  y*  2^  m  12;   xiv»  17  and  47,  Tzeli(t'H»  CVi*V,,  vju, 

ttobacnh,  S/^fff*..  <ll  ;  Plntajfh*  Pertc^  13;  Dr  fiVnr. 

,2;  Aii^toH*..  Port,,  a.) 

CTTI,  ii[  7JHivi\     [Viv^uftiixE,  p.  40a.] 

Si  DON.] 

..  FlUmmril  WIUIELM,  a  papular  actei 
jiiuuhi^  writer  of  Ct?rtuany.  vviu*  boni  at  Brunswick 
►ft.  TTi*  t^ne  pt-n^on^  ami  h'm  njreat  tak^ntH  a*i  iin 
ih(?  Empi*ror  Josoph  11.  jinxioas  to  gain  him 
I  thratr**  of  Vjunna,  tmd  the  Emperor  at  hi» 
fpe nse  s^:*nt  liim  to  tht  bi*Ht  Gejiniin  thii'«trew  tor  tT*u 
it  of  studying  ant!  cultivating  his  mt^  and  lU'lcrwardii 

•    '    ' *■»  tiie   couil   theatre  of  Vienna,   whi-re 

lor  nearly  forty  y cat's.     5!*'tgipr  wjv*  not 
.  Lmti  nil  an  actor,  hnt  he  nideitvoorcd  to 
ti  re pulat ion  oC  Ji  dramatic  author,     lib 

jdjb  vnpd  with  ^f rat  sucec&s,  and  ho  httcaitic 

'the  most  poptikrand  prolific'  writcrsofttitida^-.  Hii* 
partly  eoiiier.!T«^>5  :iTid  tms^ifdie**  and  partly  doineftlic 
a,  \M'T<'  pfii  1 

of  Sfvii^.hrrTi  '■ 


i 
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Vienna  and  in  nearly  nil  th« 
whert*  they  fti joyed  the  name 
d  and  KotJ£tbu€^  Iftvcntion, 
virrnlly  vory  happily  c*omhirjt*il 


'  pcmton   f.i\<jn  t^-^  turn  for  the /4*iiiai;...  .    ,i 

Uiug:.    He  du^d  h;  \  icuuj^  i^n 

V  ii  I  (^ ;v  *  -  L> VI I  ^yrt  ;    i?jAf j 0<Ac4     iXfi' 


I,  an  iiiaer 
■  imj',   vitiii..,  vec   ---^ ,    /"■■ 
TIj^  Hfhiiiw  namr  is  izifnh. 


Serl  pi  OR* :  lU  r\du9. 


to  T  i  ,  ■  ' 

more  i^i'tiemJ  tern 

v«*ry  littk  doubl  <  - 

It  m  dilBcnlt  to  I'oui'eiv  Li   \Wa\   Iscii^ih  vould  bavi:  IhhI  m 

viinv  an;  othor  iaser^t  wh^rn  hi^  Jiaj-ft— '  Tlif'.  Lord  *iwill  IU«>i* 

for  the  fVj'  that  i^s  in  the  utlemiuiit  part  of  IherifififoJ 

t'h, 

in  Euirhnh. 

^vhi'-fi'Ji--iI 

Jui  1 1 1         .     :  _; 
bliowmi^  i% 


Thv;  Aiahi5  eall  it  ztmh  in  tht^ir 


■;:J 


■■nitiej^tion.  Th' 
!4  h  ii  tho  tnu^  i 
iiL*  utijui"  in  Ik' 1m 


^  2.arne  i?cti' 

iU  if  h^tif 

in  Gccr,  ^t 

I  he  ud>tttaiioe  oi  tht*  aeronnt  wliich  Bmuc 
given  of  the  Abyi!i*iniaii  ;:*mb.  Thi»  ins<>et  l»tul  not  pre* 
vion?i1y  hern  d^strftribcd  by  any  n>ittinUi;<t ;— "  It  i%  in  »i/,e 
very  httlt*  larsrer  I  ban  a  bt*e»  of  a  thieker  propoflion,  and 
ha*k  vving«t  whif^h  are  broader  tjian  IIrwv  of  a  bee,  plwet'd 
»cparittt%  like  those  of  a  By;  tjiey  art:  of  fine  is^auK^,  vvitlmul 
cotoitr  01*  spot  wpon  them.  The  licad  I*  large :  ttic*  npp**r 
jaw  or  lip  iii  :*haip*  and  haj*  at  Ifie  «nd  of  it  a  ahum; 
pointed  liair,  of  tdiout  a  *]viaj'tf t  of  au  inch  longi  Ihi^  lowirr 
jaw  hm  twoof  th(  *e  pointed  ttauTi,  und  tbe  petrdl  of  haini 
whtni  j(»inetl  ioKether  makea  a  rt'Hi>itanck'  to  the  fmj^er 
nciuly  equal  to  tnwt  of  a  bog*fi  brittle.  lU  ]c^5.  ixtv.  %9rT'Ated 
on  tbe  in^de*  and  the  whok  covered  with  brown  hatr  at' 
down.  .  ,  .  .  Hi*  haii  no  Ming,  I  bough  be  fieemtt  to  tm 
rather  of  the  bee  kiml;  Init  his  motion  !■<  inor«  rapid  and 
Bndden  than  that  of  the  bee»  and  i  f  tmt  of  tlic  ^ad- 

fly  in  England.    There  isfomet].  lar  in  the  >iuaud 

or  hnjEritig,  U  is  ajamn*|  noise,  Uigi'ju  r  with  a  humming, 
whieh  indnccft  me  to  belie v a  it  proceed *^  at  leii.%t  in  part, 
fmm  a  vibration  made  with  the  three  haii**  fit  lU  stumi. 

'  A*  BO0U  »^  thiif  phtgiHMvppcars,  and  ibeir  buiicin;;  in 
hearfl.  all  the  cattSe  forsake  their  food,  and  mn  vtildly 
ftljoni  tlK*  plain  till  they  die,  wojn  out  wtth  falijrue,  IriKhi, 
aod  (ningt^r*  No  remidv  ivmnins  hot  to  leave  the  hhvek 
earth  [tt'here  they  bret  d*j  and  traNt^^n  down  to  ther  mnih  of 
Atbara,  and  there  they  remain  whik^  the  rains  W,  thin 
cruel  ei^etny  never  danng  to  purine  them  farther  Thougli 
hi^mjje  i;*  immcnjif  as  ia  hii*  ntrenj^'th,  and  liim  body  oa\  b  rui 
wilti  a  tluck  skin  det>nd«*d  with  Mnni*^  hair,  yet  even  the 
eamel  ix  not  able  to  lusttun  tlie  violent  puncturcH  I  lie  fly 
raakf^  with  hi»  pointed  prohoneiji.  He  mii^t  lonf^  ntf  timi* 
in  removing  to  tt^e  sanas  of  Athmra,  for,  wht^u  once  ii{ 
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tacked  by  this  fly,  his  body,  head,  and  lega  break  out  into 
large  bosses,  which  swell,  break,  and  putrefy,  to  the  cer- 
tain desti-uction  of  the  creature.  Even  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  who,  by  reason  of  their  enormous  bulk  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  food  and  water  which  they  require  daily, 
cannot  shift  to  desert  and  dry  places  as  the  season  may 
require,  are  obliged  to  roll  themselves  in  mud  and  mire, 
which,  when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  armour,  and  enables 
them  to  stand  their  ground  against  this  winged  assassin ; 
yet  I  have  seen  some  of  these  tubercles  upon  almost  every 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  that  I  have  seen,  and  attribute 
them  to  this  cause.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of 
Melinda,  down  to  Cape  Grardefui,  to  Saba,  and  the  south 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  obliged  to  put  themselves  in  mo- 
tion and  remove  to  the  next  sand  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  to  prevent  all  their  stock  of  cattle  bcin^  de- 
stroyed. This  is  not  a  partial  emigration  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  sill  the  countries  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras  northward,  are 
once  a  year  compelled  to  change  their  abode  and  seek  pro- 
tection in  the  sands  of  Beja;  nor  is  there  any  alternative 
or  means  of  avoiding  this. 

*  Providence  from  the  beginning,  it  would  seem,  had 
flxed  its  habitation  to  one  species  of  soil,  being  a  black 
fat  earth,  extraordinarily  fruitful ;  and,  small  and  incon- 
siderable as  it  was,  it  seems  from  the  flrst  to  have  given 
law  to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It  prohibited  abso- 
lutely those  inhabitants  of  the  fat  earth  called  Malaga, 
domiciled  in  caves  and  mountains,  from  enjoying  the  help 
or  labour  of  any  beasts  of  carriage.  It  deprived  them  of 
their  flesh  and  milk  for  food,  and  gave  rise  to  another  na- 
tion whose  mannei-8  were  just  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
These  were  the  Shepherds,  leading  a  wandering  life  and 
preserving  their  immense  herds  of  cattle  by  conducting 
them  into  the  sands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  black  earth, 
and  brinu:ing  them  back  again  when  the  danger  from  this 
insect  was  over.  .  .  .  We  cannot  read  the  history  of  the 
plaffues  which  God  brought  upon  Pharaoh  by  the  hands 
of  Moses,  without  stopping  a  moment  to  consider  a  sin- 
gularity— a  very  principal  one — which  attended  this  plague 
of  the  fly.  It  was  not  till  this  time,  and  by  means  of  this 
insect,  that  God  said  he  would  separate  his  people  from 
the  Egyptians.  And  it  would  seem  that  then  a  law  was 
given  to  them  that  fixed  the  limits  of  their  habitation.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  land  of  Goshen  or  Geshen,  the  pos- 
session of  the  Israelites,  w?is  a  land  of  pasture,  which  was 
not  tilled  or  sown,  because  it  was  not  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.  But  the  land  overflowed  by  the  Nile  was  the  olark 
pfirf/i  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that  God 
confined  the  flies;  for  he  says,  it  shall  be  a  sign  of  this 
separation  of  the  people,  that  not  one  fly  should  be  seen  in 
the  sand  or  pasture-ground,  the  land  of  Goshen  ;  and  this 
kind  of  soil  has  ever  since  been  the  refuge  of  all  cattle 
emigrating  from  the  black  earth  to  the  lower  part  of 
Atbara/ 

If  *  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of 
Eirypt,'  which  is  held  forth  in  Isaiah  as  an  agent  for  the 
punishment  of  iniquity,  is  (as  we  have  shown  there  is 
every  probability  of  its  being)  the  insect  now  under 
consideration,  it  would  appear  that  the  zimh  was  not 
then,  any  more  than  at  the  present  day,  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine, but  that  swarms  of  them  were  drawn  from  Egypt  for 
the  execution  of  a  special  purpose.  From  Bruce's  erraphic 
description  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  zimb,  we 
are  irresistibly  led  to  connect  it  with  some  of  the  (J^striJof. 
I.atreille  also  expressly  mentions  the  camel  as  being  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  the  (EstridHP,  and  Mr.  Hope  commu- 
nicated, a  few  years  ago,  to  the  Entomological  Society  an 
account  of  a  larva  of  one  of  these  insects  which  attacks  the 
rhinoceros.  As  this  portion  of  Bruce's  narrative  (relating 
to  the  number  and  the  cff'ects  produced  by  these  flies)  was 
much  ridiculed  and  lone:  reefarded  as  particularly  unwor- 
thy of  belief,  we  may  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  facts 
stated  by  Latreille  and  Mr.  Hope,  strong  corroborative  tes- 
timony may  also  be  found  in  the  works  of  more  recent 
African  travellers,  although  not  bearing  directly  upon  the 
actual  zinib  :— *  Notwithstanding  our  fatiirue,  no  rest  could 
wc  obtain.  The  buzz  from  the  insects  was  like  the  singine  of 
birds ;  the  men  and  horses  groaned  with  anguish,  &c.  &c. 
I  do  not  think  our  animals  could  have  borne  such  another 
night ;  tluir  leijs  and  necks  were  covered  with  blood,  and 
they  could  scarcely  stand  from  the  state  of  irritation  in 
which  they  had  been  kept  for  so  many  hours.*    (Denham 


and  Clapperton's  •  Travels,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  104.)  Many  liai- 
lar  passages  indicating  Ihe  power  ^whi6h  appean  to  v 
almost  incredible)  of  certun  of  tlie  insect-tribes  in  Aftiei 
might  be  quoted,  but  ve  shall  content  ourselves  with  the 
following  brief  extract  from  Dr.  Clarke's  '  Travels,*  «MA 
seems  ftilly  to  bear  out  the  statement  of  Brace  >-*  latti 
history  of  this  insect,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the  tflfr 
mony  of  the  Abyssinian  Dean  strictly  confirmed  all  ttot 
Bruce  had  written  on  the  subject.  He  told  us  that  bona 
and  cows  were  its  principal  victims,  but  that  he  had  hmk 
of  armies  being  destroyed  by  this  terrible  ieoarft' 
(Clarke's  '  Travels,'  part  2nd,  sec.  ii„  p.  05.) 

The  Latin  Asilus  and  the  Greek  ottrrpog  were  probiUr 
only  different  pronunciations  of  the  aame  term  Atf4«M» 
as  this  fly  is  called  both  by  Moses  and  Joshiia.  Mr.  1H| 
Clark,  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  *  Linnean  TrswartiPi^' 
part  ii.,  1843,  refers  the  fly  alluded  to  by  Moses  (and  flii 
to  *  hisB  and  make  a  noise  n  to  the  GSstrua  t>ovki  ui  ih 
marks  on  Bruce's  figure,  that  it  has  no  resemblance  to  tti 
genus  of  flies  the  Cuterebra^  but  is  rather,  thou^  nithMl^ 
thing  fictitious  about  it,  allied  to  the  genus  STosiomw 
perhaps  Tixbanus^  both  of  which  geneim  are  ootii^ 
silent  flies  in  their  attacks  on  cattle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oIvtooq  was  a  perftci^ 
distinct  insect  from  any  of  the  modem  (Kstridfle. 

Aristotle  describes  it  not  merely  as  a  blood-sucker  {*Bb- 
toria  Animalium,'  lib.  viii.,  c.  2),  but  also  as  fnniM 
with  a  strong  proboscis  (lib.  iv.,  c.  7).  He  obsenrei,  file- 
wise,  that  it  is  produced  iVom  an  animal  inhsbftng  the 
waters,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  chiefly  abovndi  (fib. 
iii.,  c.  7).  i^lian  {Hist.  Anim,,  lib.  vi.,  c.  3B)  ^ei  i 
nearly  similar  account.  Compaiing  the  CBstrus  with  the 
Myops  (probably  Tabanus,  Latr.),  he  says  that  the  Qb> 
tnis,  for  a  fly,  is  one  of  the  largest :  it  has  a  stiff  uid  la|i 
sting  (meamng  proboscis),  and  emits  a  certain  humm^ 
and  harsh  sound.  VirgiKs  account,  as  far  ah  the  sovii  i 
concerned,  is  similar.  Now  the  modei*n  CEbtnis,  so  h 
from  being  a  blood-sucker,  furnished  with  a  strong  at* 
boscis,  has  scarcely  any  mouth ;  and  it  especially  «m 
the  vicinity  of  water,  to  which  cattle  fly  for  refuge.  Han 
it  is  more  i)robab]y  related  to  Bruce's  zimb,  which  h 
represented  in  the  figure  with  a  long  probosds.  vW 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivera.  and  beloaci  pfs* 
bably  to  Pangonia  or  to  Nemestrina,'  (See  RI^wI 
Spcnce's  ////r.) 

ZIMMERMAXX,  JOHANN  GEORG  VON,  wis  bofs 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1728,  at  Bnijsg,  a  small  town  ii 
the  German  part  of  the  canton  of  Bern.  He  belongrito 
a  distinguished  family,  especially  on  his  mother's  »ide,  ud 
as  she  was  a  native  of  the  French  part  of  the  cantoatf 
Bern,  Zimmermann  acquired  from  his  childhood  sn  e^ 
facility  in  speakin*!:  French  and  German.  His  educstflt 
was  conducted  in  the  house  of  his  parents  up  to  hiifcnr 
teentli  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Bern  to  prepare  hioKV 
for  the  'university.  In  1747  he  went  to  Gottingen,  to  iti^j 
medicine,  and  here  he  was  received  by  Haller,  his  countiy* 
man,  in  the  kindest  manner.  Haller  took  him  info  b 
house,  and  assisted  him  in  his  studies,  whic^  wen 
not  confined  to  subjects  directly  bearing  upon  the  ne 
dical  profession;  no  branch  of  knowledge  wss  with- 
out interest  for  him.  He  also  learned  Enj^Iish.  vat 
gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Enfirlisfa  litwt- 
ture,  for  which  he  had  always  a  great  partiality,  ffiibn 
of  study  was  so  p-eat,  that  he  scarcely  ever  took  lei 
relaxation  ;  and  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an  illiin« 
by  which  he  suffered  all  through  life.  He  was  awire  d 
his  over-exertion,  and  he  wrote  from  Giittingen  toa  t'heni- 
*  I  here  lead  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  desirous  to  Hn 
even  after  his  death/  The  first  symptoms  of  melanchoh^ 
appeared  while  he  was  yet  at  Griittingen.  When  he  tool 
his  deceive  of  doctor  of  medicine,  he^  wrote  a  'Dciaeililio 
Physiologica  de  Irritabilitate '  (Gottingen,  1751,  4(o.\faf 
which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  theorehw 
writer  on  medicine,  both  on  account  of  the  independeirc 
of  his  judgment  and  the  soundness  of  his  oliservitioai: 
this  little  work  is  still  held  ui  great  esteem.  It  was  tnoi' 
latcd  into  Italian  by  P.  Gian  Vincenzo  Patrini  .Xtpitt 
1756,  8vo.).  After  leaving  Gottingen  he  spent  t  fiff 
months  in  Holland  and  at  Paiis,  and  then  it^tumed,  ii 
1752,  to  Bern,  where  he  commenced  his  career  m  a  piff- 
sician  with  great  success.  ShoHly  after,  Ilaller  aif 
from  Gottingen  to  see  his  friends  at  Bern,  and  also  firtli 
recovery  of  his  health,  and  his  native  place  hsd  loeh 
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offeri^d  litm  the  pcwil  of  her  private  phynlfiiui,  On  his 
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gijtffd  writer,  but  he:  now  left  the  pa'th  in  vhich  hp  liaa 
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contained  atlacks  on  men  of  unblemished  character,  and 
Zimmerniann  charjtjed  them  with  things  which  had  no 
existence  except  in  liis  own  imagination.  Truth  itseh* 
tieemed  no  longer  to  be  sacred  to  hira,  and  various  calum- 
nious reports  respecting  the  private  life  of  Frederic  the 
Great  and  other  eminent  men  were  set  forth  as  new  dis- 
coveries, and  that  in  so  coarse  a  manner  as  to  offend 
the  ^ood  feeling  of  the  pubUc.  The  cause  of  this  change 
in  his  conduct  must  be  looked  for  in  his  discontented  dis- 
position, and  the  desire  to  shine  in  a  new  sphere  for  which 
tie  was  not  fitted — pohtics  and  contemporary  history. 
The  peculiar  state  of  his  own  mind  prevented  his  gaining 
a  clear  perception  of  things,  and  made  him  see  in  the 
political  changes  of  the  time  nothing  but  conspiracies  to 
upset  religion  and  all  social  order.  The  opposition  he  met 
with,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  freethinker  Dr.  Bahrdt 
and  A.  Hoffmann,  only  increased  those  feelings.  He  now 
devoted  all  his  time  to  the  combating  of  the  monsters 
which  his  own  imagination  raised  up,  with  the  exception 
of  two  hours  every  day,  which  he  gave  to  his  patients. 
His  diseased  imagination  represented  to  him  Jacobins, 
Illuminati,  and  the  promoters  of  improvements  of  every 
kind,  as  persons  animat-ed  by  the  same  evil  spirit,  and 
he  denounced  them  all  as  criminals  who  ought  to  be  put 
to  death  bv  the  hangman.  In  order  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  all  governments  against  them,  he  drew  up  a 
memorial,  which  he  sent  to  the  emperor  Leopold*  and 
which  bore  the  following  title :  *  Ueber  den  Wahnwitz 
unseres  Zcitaltcrs  und  liber  die  kriiltipiten  Hiilfsmittel 
gegen  die  Mordbrenner,  die  uns  auffklaren  wollen,  und 
jjregen  die  Untergrabung  und  Vernichtung  der  Christlichen 
Keligion  und  der  Fiii-stengewalt.'  It  consisted  of  370 
uuarto  pages.  The  emperor  intended  to  place  it  before 
the  princes'  diet  at  Regensburg,  and  to  call  upon  the 
princes  of  the  empire  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Illuminati.  But  the  death  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
testified  his  gratitude  to  Zimmermann  by  a  handsome 
present,  prevented  this  plan  being  carried  into  effect. 
Zimmermann  however  continued  his  exertions  till  the 
year  1794,  when  his  physical  as  well  as  mental  powers 
began  to  decline,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  oc- 
cupations. His  melancholy  rose  to  a  deploraole  height. 
The  French  revolution  was  making  rapid  progress,  and  he 
t'ancied  that  the  French  were  hunting  him  out  and  intend- 
ing to  put  him  to  a  cruel  death  as  an  aristocrat ;  he  even 
thought  of  taking  to  flight,  and  as  his  physician  believed 
that  a  change  of  place  might  be  beneficial,  Zimmermann 
went  to  Eutin  inHolstein.  But  no  means  were  of  avail, 
and,  after  an  absence  of  three  montlis,  he  returned  to 
Hanover  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  had  left  it.  His 
feai*  of  his  enemies  was  at  last  increased  by  the  dread  of 
poverty  and  starvation,  a  monomania  which  the  most 
substantial  proofs  of  the  contrary  were  unable  to  destroy. 
Wherever  he  went  he  fancied  that  he  was  diffusing  the 
miasma  of  the  plague  ;  in  short  his  mind  was  completely 
deranged,  and  after  months  of  severe  suffering,  both  real 
and  imau:inary,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1795,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Zimmermann  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  last  centnry,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  philosopher. 
He  possessed  an  inexhaustible  imagination,  great  sagacity 
and  jud«i:nient,  and  most  extensive  knowledge  not  v>nly 
of  medicine,  but  also  of  philobophy,  history,  and  the  whole 
range  of  antient  and  modern  literature.  Tlie  great  works 
which  he  wrote  previous  to  178G  are  masterly  productions  of 
their  kind,  and,  as  lar  as  their  style  and  language  aie  con- 
cerned, they  are  still  classical,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  provincialisms  and  French  forms  which  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  German  language.  During  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  his  mind  was  not  sound :  his  nervous 
sensibility  and  his  hvTDochondriac  disposition  had  ruined 
his  mental  powers,  and  for  all  he  did  during  that  period 
he  perhaps  deserves  more  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  censured. 
Besides  the  works  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  a 
number  of  essays  in  literary  and  scientific  journals,  the 
following  deserve  to  be  mentioned : — 1,  *  Leben  des  Herrn 
von  Haller,'  Ziirich,  1755,  8vo. ;  2,  *  Vertheidigung 
Fiiedrichs  des  Grossen  gegen  den  Grafen  von  Mirabeau,' 
Hanover,  1787,  8vo. ;  3,  *  Versuch  in  anmuthigen  und 
lehrreichon  P^rziihlungen,  launigten  Einfiillen  una  Philo- 
sophischen  Remarquen  iiber  alleriei  Gegenstiinde,*  Got- 
tingen,  1779,  8vo. :  this  is  a  collection  of  essays  wliich 
Zimmermann  had  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  a 


Hanoverian  periodical,  and  were  published  in-onc\uh3,! 
by  an  anonymous  editor ;  4,  *  Zerstreute  Blatter  vt- 
mischten  Inhalts,'  edited  by  a  friend  of  Zimmerman 
after  his  death  (1799,  8vo.);  5,  *  Die  Zersturang  \m 
Lissabon,'  Zurich,  1756,  4to. :  this  is  an  epic  poem  of  w 
great  value,  which  some  fricndit  of  the  author  fit 
publislied  without  his  knowledge. 

The  number  of  works  on  the  life  and  writingi  of  So* 
mermann  is  very  great ;  the  following  are  the  t^it  aaon^ 
them:  S.  A.  D.  "nssot.  Fie de M. Zimmermann^  fjuwmnp, 
1797,  8vo. ;  J.  £.  Wichmann,  /.  G.  Zimmerwwnt 
Krankengeschtchfe,  ein  Biographisehes  Fragment,  Ifa&- 
over,  1796,  8vo. ;  Zimmermann  9  VerhiiUnisie  mit  dn 
Kaiser  in  CatharinalL^  und  mit  dem  Herrn  H'eikard^  &c., 
Bremen,  1803,  8vo. ;  Boring's  Zimmermann^  in  the  Zett- 
genossen^  third  series.  No.  6 ;  Zimmermann'*  Brrfe  ai 
cinige  seiner  Freunde  in  der  Schweiz,  Aarau,  1830,  ^o. 

ZIMMERMANN,  E.  A.  W.     [Uelzbx.] 

ZINC.  This  metal,  in  commerce  frequently  aSki 
Spelter y  was  first  mentioned  by  Paracelsus^  in  the  sixfteCBtk 
century,  under  the  name  of  Zinetum. 

It  does  not  occur  in  the  native  state*  but  is  obteiud 
from  its  ores,  which  are  chiefly  the  sulphuret  and  carbooilf  ^ 
of  zinc.  The  operation  by  which  it  is  procured  from  tht 
ores  is  called  distillation  by  descent.  The  ores  after  ci>- 
cination  are  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  ^iced 
in  a  furnace  or  crucible,  which  is  closed  above,  and  in  the 
bottom  an  iron  tube  is  fixed,  the  upper  orifice  of  wtuebk 
in  the  interior  of  the  crucible,  and  its  lower  apertuniff- 
minates  just  above  a  vessel  which  contains  water;  the 
vapour  of  the  reduced  metal  passing  into  the  vessel  kofr 
densed;  in  tliis  state  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  gm 
other  metals,  as  arsenic  and  cadmium,  from  which  it  out. 
in  great  measure,  be  purified  by  redistillation. 

The  properties  of  zinc  are,  that  it  has  a  brilliant  mcliISc 
lustre  and  a  bluish  white  colour.  It  is  so  hard  a»tcbe 
filed  with  some  difficulty,  and  its  toughness  is  sucbtib 
require  very  considerable  force  to  break  it  when  the  ram 
is  considerable.  Its  texture  is  lamellated  and  ci)-»tij5Bc. 
The  specific  gravity  of  cast  zinc  is  6-862;  and  vbei 
forged,  7*205.  It  undergoes  little  alteration,  evenly 
the  combined  operation  ot  air  and  moisture,  at  comiM 
temperatures.  When  heated  between  about  the  tempfiv 
ture  of  boiling  water  and  3lJ0*  Fahr.,  it  becomes  Islb 
malleable  and  ductile,  so  that  it  is  rolled  into  shefti  i.< 
drawn  into  wire.  It  fuses  at  773**  Fahr..  acconiini:  !• 
Daniell :  and  when  cautiously  cooled,  crj-stallizes,  aabi'mn: 
the  prismatic  form.  Exposed  to  a  white  heat,  out  of  ti.t 
contact  of  air,  it  sublimes  and  is  condensed  uncliangeJ 

We  shall  now  notice  the  various  ores  of  zinc,  preniw.; 
that  two  only  of  them,  namely,  the  sulphuret  andca;': - 
nate,  are  usually  employed  as  such. 

i<ulphur€t  nf  Zinc ;  Blende.—Occun  crj-stallizcd  aci 
massive.  Primary  form  the  cube.  Cleavage  parallel  »o 
the  planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  Fractme  i-or.- 
choidal.  Hardness,  scratches  carbonate  of  lime,  and  :• 
scratched  by  phosphate  of  lime,  lather  brittle.  Cote 
white,  and  vanous  shades  of  yellow,  green,  rvd,  bi\mn.  aaJ 
black.  Streak  varying  with  the  colour  from  whire  To 
reddish  brown.  Lustre  adamantine.  Transparent:  t:^">- 
lucent ;  opaque.     Specific  gravity  4-07. 

Massive  I  aricties.—Amor]phous:  structure  crv*til'inf, 
granular,  compact,  globular,  botiyoidal,  rtiiiform,  st:J-:- 
titic,  fibrous. 

Before  the  blownipe  does  not  melt  per  sf :    but  vhti    | 
heated  on  charcoal,  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc  lonn  a  whit« 
coating  upon  it.     When  nearly  or  quite  pure,  i"on»  t 
colourless  solution  in  nitric  acid  with  the  scparatieT  rf 
sulphur.  ' 

tound  in  great  abundance  in  many  countries,  ho*:  :r. 
primaiy  and  secondaiy  formations,  and  both  in  \eiii-  r- 
beds.     It  abounds  in  Cornwall  and  several  of  the  "ir;h  t 
counties  of  England:   the  white  variety  occurs  in  Ni«r 
Jersey,  North  America.     Large  quantities  of  the  ore^  ii 
zmc  are  met  with  and  worked  in  Germanv  •   thtv  .>:  ■:: 
also  m  vanous  other  parts  of  the  earth. 
Analysis  by  Arfwedson  :— 
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JtilwHulifc,   [GikU> riK.] 

ajjdf*  of  Xinr  and  (Indt  qf  J/-»fN... i.'.J  tv .  ;j.. 
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S/ifphurff  of  Ziftr.  and  Iron  ;  Marmii!jft\^ThU  h  n  d<?- 
finilt  cumpLmiid  of  itulphurtst  of  txna  mnl  of  ^idpluiri*t  of 
iron;  itj*  stmctnrc  h  Uoudlitr,  and  t^olour  black;  tnd^td 
it  apptar»  to  be  bhick  blende  united  ^Tith  Butp|iunft  uf 
iron.  It  i»  found  at  Marmata,  province  of  Poimj'an, 
StiTith  Amciicji* 
Atmly^ii  by  Bottsdttgault:'^ 

Zinc  ,  *  •  43 '0 
Iron  •  *  ,  IA'7 
Sulpbuf  .  *  *  28 '(S 
l*ynttM     .        *        ,  >•? 

Quarts     .         .         ,  8*0 

Thi;  mtnrtj!  i^  a  mere  aiCddentaJ  admixturr , 
Mi-^eitmiurvi  t»f  Zinc  and  Pratam^ikttrtt  i{f  Merc^rff  / 
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/Jfo/tV^.— Occurs  massive.  Structure  granular.  Lustre 
metallic.  Colour  light  grey.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity 
5-56. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  burns  with  a  fine  violet-coloured 
flame,  and  exhales  a  strong  smell  resembling  that  of  de- 
cayed cabbage.  When  heated  in  a  retort,  selenium,  mer- 
cury, and  a  little  sulphur  sublime,  and  there  remains  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  is  reaail^  dissolved  by  acids. 

Analysis  by  Del  Rio,  who  discovered  it  at  Culcbras, 
Mexico : — 

Selenium  .         .        49-0 

Zinc  .  .  .  24-0 
Mercury  .  .  .  19*0 
Sulphur   .         .         .  1'5 

Lime        ...  6*0 

99-5 

The  lime  is  to  be  considered  as  an  accidental  impurity. 

Bi-seleniuret  of  Zinc  and  Bisulphuret  of  Mercury ;  Cu- 
lehrite. — Occurs  massive.  Fracture  earthy.  Dull.  Colour 
dull  red.  Specific  gravity  5 '06.  Found  at  Culebras, 
Mexico. 

Oxide  of  Zinc,  Oxide  of  Iron,  and  Oxide  of  Manganese ; 
Tephroite. — Occurs  massive.  Compact.  Cleavage  perfect 
in  several  directions,  two  of  them  meeting  at  right  ang:les. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  5  to  6.  Lustre  adamantine. 
Colour  ash-grey,  tarnishing  black.  Streak  paler.  Specific 
gravity  4 '10. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  forms  a  black  slag. 

Occurs  with  frankJmite  and  spartalite  at  Sparta,  U.  S. 

Having  now  described  the  ores  of  zinc,  and  some  other 
natural  compounds  which  contain  this  metal  in  too  small 
proportions  to  be  so  employed,  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
more  useful  artificial  compounds  of  zinc  :  of  these  we  shall 
first  mention  the  compounds  of  Oxygen  and  Zinc,  of  which 
there  are  two. 

Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Zinc, ^Thvi  is  the  oxide  which 
exists  in  the  native  carbonate.  It  may  be  prepared  in  va- 
rious modes :— first,  by  merely  igniting  the  metal  in  con- 
tact with  air ;  in  this  case  combustion  takes  place  readily, 
and  a  light  white  compound  is  formed,  which  was  called 
by  the  old  chemists  by  the  various  names  of  nihil  album, 
lana  philosophica,  pomptolix,  SLiid  flowers  of  zinc. 

Oxide  of  zinc  may  also  be  procured  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  a  dilute  acid,  either  the  sulpluiric,  nitric,  or  hy- 
drochloric, and  decomposing  the  solution  by  an  alkali ; 
hydrated  oxide  is  first  precipitated,  but  this,  when  heated, 
loses  its  water,  and  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish  powder ;  or 
it  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  zinc  with 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  calcining  the  precipitate  to  de- 
prive it  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  properties  of  oxide  of  zinc  are, — that  it  is  inodorous, 
insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  infusible  by  heat ;  it  com- 
bines readily  with  acids,  and  also  with  the  alkalis  am- 
monia, potasn,  and  soda.  So  that  when  it  is  precipitated 
by  them,  they  redissolve  it  if  added  in  excess.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  oxisalts  of  zinc,  and  is  coni]M)sed  of — 
One  Equivalent  of  Oxygen  .  8 

One  Equivalent  of  Zinc     .         .         32 

Equivalent  .         40 

Peroxide,  of  Zinc,  probably  a  binoxide ;  it  is  obtained 
by  taking  gelatinous  hydrate  of  zinc,  and  pouring  upon  it 
an  aqueous  solution  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen  (oxygenated 
water),  containins:  about  eight  times  its  volume  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  shaking  the  mixture  thoroughly ;  the  peroxide  of 
zinc  resulting  from  this  operation  is  white,  inodorous,  in- 
sipid, and  decomposes  spontaneously  when  kept  moist  or 
wnen  lieated.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  acids,  which  dis- 
solve protoxide  of  zinc  and  reproduce  binoxide  of  hy- 
drogen. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  and 
combination  of  these  elements.  When  zinc  filings  are 
thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  heat  and  light  are  evolved, 
owin:^  to  their  combination ;  it  is  more  readily  prepared 
bv  (lissolvine:  oxide,  or  still  better  metallic  zinc,  in  liydro- 
cliloric  acid,  evaporatinc:  to  dryness,  or  by  heating  the  metal 
in  a  tube  through  which  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
transmitted. 

The  properties  of  chloride  of  zinc  are, — that  it  is  colour- 
less, has  a  very  styptic  taste,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
ciyst;illizes  from  it  with  difficulty ;  it  is  very  volatile  at  a  red 
heat.    It  was  formerly  called  butter  of  ztnc^ 


It  is  composed  of— 

One  Equivalent  of  Chlorine 
One  Equivalent  of  Zinc      • 
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Equivalent 

Bromide  of  Zinc  in  formed  by  paasinfl^  bromine  in  vBym 
over  zinc  heated  to  redness ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  ii» 
lution  by  agitating  a  mixture  of  these  elemeata  Ml 
water:  the  solution  is  colourless,  and  when  evaponledtii 
a  pellicle  is  formed,  it  becomes  a  crystalline  mass  one^ 
ing. 

This  bromide  has  a  sweetish,  astrineent  taste,  and  it  toj 
deliquescent ;  it  becomes  dry  when  heated,  and  fwcsatt 
red  heat. 

It  consists  of — 


One  Equivalent  of  Bromine 
One  Equivalent  of  Zinc 
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Equivalent     •         110 

Iodide  qf  Zinc  is  readily  obldned  by  heating  iodne 
and  zinc  together  in  water;  the  solution,  when  perfect,! 
colourless,  and  is  to  be  evaporated  in  a  retort,  and  whn 
the  water  is  entirely  separated,  the  iodide  of  zinc  fuzes  ind 
volatilizes  in  fine  prismatic  crystals.  By  exposure  to  the 
air  this  iodide  is  decomposed,  the  metal  bemg  oxidivi 
and  the  iodine  set  free. 

By  analysis  it  appears  to  be  composed  of — 


One  Equivalent  of  Iodine 
One  Equivalent  of  Zinc    . 
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Equivalent  .  198 
Sulphuret  qf  Zinc, — This  compound,  which 
plentifully  in  nature,  is  obtained  artificially  with 
able  difficulty,  and  by  the  direct  action  of  its  elemcotiii 
perhaps  scarcely  possible  ;  but  when  oxide  of  xine  ishMM 
with  sulphur  in  excess,  a  yellow  brown  sulphuret  of  tti 
metal  is  obtained;  when  also  sulphuret  or  potaaiaBii 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  zinc,  a  white  hydrate  ■!• 
phuret  of  zinc  is  precipitated. 
Sulphuret  of  zinc,  native  or  artificial,  is  compoKd  ot* 

One  Equivalent  of  Sulphur  .  16 

One  Equivalent  of  Zinc     •         .         32 

Equivalent     .         48 

Phosphuret  of  Zinc  is  procured  by  strongly  heating  is  i 
retort  a  mixture  of  six  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc,  six  parts  d 
phosphoric  acid,  and  one  part  of  powdered  charcoal :  i 
sublimed  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  of  a  silvei^'  white 
colour,  metallic  lustre,  and  vitreous  fracture.  Its  compo- 
sition has  not  been  determined. 

Seleniuret  of  Zinc, — If  the  vapour  of  selenium  be  paific4 
over  zinc  heated  to  redness,  the  mass  takes  fire  and  ei- 

f>lodea,  and  the  exterior  of  the  vessel  is  covered  vith  a 
emon-yellow  ]X)wdery  substance,  which  is  seleniuret  of 
zinc ;  this  is  partially  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  the  evoln- 
tion  of  nitric  oxide ;  and  a  red  powder  is  deposited,  wfaicfa 
is  however  finally  dissolved. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  some  of  the  oxisth*  « 
zinc,  or  those  consisting  of  acids  combined  with  oxide  d 
zinc. 

Nitrate  of  Zinc, — This  salt  is  readily  obtained  by  lfc« 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  or  upoatbt 
metal  itself;  in  the  latter  case  nitric  or  nitrous  oxide  ii 
produced  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
acid. 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  zinc  is  colourless,  and  by  d« 
evaporation  it  yields  colourless  cr>'sta]s,  which  arc'dti- 

auescent ;  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol :  thev  are 
ecomposed  by  ignited  charcoal,  and  impart  to  it  a  irrerD- 
ish  blue  flame.    This  salt  is  composed  ol — 


One  Equivalent  of  Nitric  Acid    . 
One  Equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Zinc 
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Equivalent 
combined  with  six  equivalents  of  water  =  54. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  nitrate  of  zinc,  in  quantity  IB- 
sufficient  to  decompose  it  entirely,  a  white  pulverulent  nb 
nitrate  of  zinc  is  precipitated,  which  conaists  of,  accordin; 
to  Greuvelle — 
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The  distinj^uishiiig  characters  of  Zinjjiberacese  are — first,  j 
the  Btructiire  of  the  seed,  in  which  a  fleshy  body  is  inter-  ; 
posed  between  the  embryo  and  the  albumen,  entirely  en-  I 
veloping  the  former.     This   body  is  called  vitellus  by 
Brown,  and  is  the  remains  of  the  innermost  intejc^ument  \ 
of  the  ovule,  which  is  unabsorbed  during  the  progress  of ; 
the  eeed  to  maturity.    A  second  peculiarity  consists  in  the  ; 
2-celled  anthers ;  and  with  this  structure  is  combined  de-  I 
cidedly  aromatic  properties.     But  the  distinction  between  i 
Marantaceae  and  ZingiberaceaB  depends,  as  pointed  out  by 
Lindley,  on  more  important  considerations  than  these. 
•  In  tnie  Zingiberacea?,'  he  says,  *  as  Brown  has  observed, 
the  stamen  is  always  placed  opposite  the  labellum,  or  an- 
terior division  of  the  inner  series  of  the  corolla,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  base  of  the  posterior  outer  division  ;  while 
the  sterile  stamens,  when  they  exist,  are  stationed  right 
and  left  of  the  labellum.    But  in  Marantaceae  the  fertile 
stamen  is  on  one  side  of  the  labellum,  occupying  the  place 
of  one  of  the  lateral  sterile  stamens  of  Zingiberacese.  This 
peculiarity  of  arrangement  indicates  a  higher  degree  of 
irregularity  in  Marantaceae  than  in  Zingiberaceae,  which 
also  extends  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.    The  sup- 
pression of  parts  takes  place  in  the  latter  in  a  symmetrical 
manner ;  the  two  posterior  divisions  of  the  inner  series  of 
the  perianthium,  which  are   occasionally  absent,  corre- 
sponding with  the  abortion  of  the  two  anterior  stamens.  In 
Marantaceae,  on  the  contrary,  the  suppression  of  organs 
takes  place  with  so  much  irregularity,  that  the  relation 
which  the  various  parts  bear  to  each  other  is  not  always 
apparent :  instead  of  the .  central  stamen  being  perfect, 
while  tlie  two  lateral  ones  are  abortive,  as  in  Zingiberaceae 
and  most  Orchidaceae,  or  of  the   central  stamen  being 
abortive  and  \he  two  lateral  ones  perfect,  as  in  some 
OrchidaceiB,  it  is  the  central  and  one  lateral  one  that  are 
suppressed  in  Marantaceae.*    Taking  Zingiberaceae  and 
Marantaceae  together,  they  are  nearly  allied  to  Musaceae, 
especially  in  the  character  of  their  leaves ;  but  all  Musacej© 
have  either  five  or  six  stamens,  with  a  calyx  and  corolla 
alike.    With  Iridacea»  these  orders  also  agree  in  their 
superior  flowers  and  the  triple  number  of  their  stamens, 
but  the  abortive  or  deformed  character  of  these  organs  in 
Zingiberaceae  and  Marantaceae  distinguishes  them.    Their 
aborted  stamens  ally  them  with  Orchidaceae,  from  which 
however  they  differ  in  the  absence  of  the  cohesion  of 
stamens  and  style. 
The  following  genera  belong  to  this  order : — 


ZiNGinERA. 

Zingiber 

Curcuma 

IJitchenia 

Kcrinpforia 

Amom'a. 

Am(,tnum 

Klettaria 

Dnnac'^di's 

Dirarndes 

Ilrdychium 


Alpixi.c. 

Alpim'a 

HelJenia 

G(tf:trochilus 

Mnnolo})hus 

Casstumunar 

(lalanga 

Monori/stis 

Cenolojihcn 

Phaomeria 

Pciieridium 


CosTi. 

Custu^ 

Globb.k. 

Globha 

Leptnsolejia 

Hornfitedtia 

Kolovratia 

Roscoea 


Nearly  all  the  species  are  tropical  plants,  and  by  far  the 
jrreater  number  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  Kast  Indies; 
they  are  also  found  in  Africa  and  America. 

The  plants  boloncing  to  this  order  ]X)sscss  great  beauty, 
on  account  of  the  development  of  their  floral  envelopes 
and  the  rich  colours  of  their  bracts.  Tliey  are  also  em- 
ployed to  a  considerable  extent  in  medicine  and  as  con- 
diments. OH  account  of  their  aromatic  stimulating  pro- 
perties. Some  of  these  are  referred  to  under  Curcuma 
LONGA  (the  Turmeric  plants  Cardamoms,  and  Amomum. 
Of  the  various  genera  belonging  to  this  order,  Zingiber  is 
probably  the  most  important.  It  is  known  from  the  rest  by 
the  inner  limbs  of  the  corolla  having  but  one  lip,  and  the 
anther  having  a  simple  recurved  horn  at  the  end.  There 
are  several  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  which  was 
formed  by  Ro.^coe.  The  Z.  officinafifi^  the  Narrow-leaved 
or  common  Ginger,  has  subsessile,  linear-lanceolate, 
smooth  leaves,  elevated  oblong  spikes,  acute  bracts,  and  a 
3-lol)ed  lip.  The  rootstock  of  this  plant  is  the  ginger  of 
commerce.  It  is  imported  into  England  from  various 
quarters  of  the  world,  but  more  especially  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  This  plant  is  now  grown  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  G:lobc  in  tropical  climates,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
originally  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies.  I'he  ginger- 
plant  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  the 


root.  Wlien  the  cuttings  arc  planted  out  in  spring, v^iili 
is  the  mode  generally  pursued  in  its  cultivation,  in  th^ 
course  of  three  or  four  months  their  roctstocks  han  a 
mild  aromatic  flavour ;  and  it  is  in  this  state  they  are  ukI 
for  the  preparation  of  what  is  called  prcsen'ed  ginpr. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  or  the  be^nning  of  tl»  ant 
they  are  considered  fit  to  yield  the  ginger  •f  conunote. 
The  rootstocks  are  then  prepared  in  two  ways :  either  hj 
scalding  them  in  boiling  water,  and  dryms:  them  with  tni- 
ficial  heat ;  or  by  peeling,  and  drying  them  in  snalnr. 
without  immersing  them  m  hot  water.  The  former  it  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  black  ginger,  and  the  latter  wit 
that  of  the  white  ginger  of  commerce.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  rootstock  of  ginger,  according  to 
Bucholz,  is  as  follows : — 

Soft  acrid  resin  •  3-5 

Yellow  volatile  oil  .  1-5 

Acidulous  extractive       .  10-5 

Soluble  gum  .  12*3 

Bassorin         .         .         .  8*3 

Starch  .         .         .  19  75 

Lignin  .         .         .         •  46-2 

100- 

Ginger  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  hot  iraBft- 
tics,  and  is  consequently  much  used  as  a  condiment.  It 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  medicines,  vhm 
it  acts  as  a  carminative. 

Z.  Zerumbeij  the  Broad-leaved  Ginger,  is  a  native  of  thi 
East  Indies,  and  has  delicate  stems ;  hilarious,  sesale.  In- 
ceolate  leaves ;  broad  obovate  bracts,  and  a  3-loM  bpi 
This  plant  is  much  used  in  the  East  for  cataplasms  and  k- 
mentations,  but  is  not  taken  internally. 

The  genus  Alpinia  has  an  uncrowned  anther,  the  » 
terior  limb  of  the  corolla  with  one  lip,  the  capsule  a  boiy, 
the  seeds  with  an  aril.  This  eenus  was  named  by  WilU^ 
now  in  honour  of  Prosper  Alpinus,  an  Italian  phnkim 
and  botanist,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  m 
physician  to  the  Venetian  consul  at  Cairo,  and  during  bii 
stay  in  Egypt  made  several  excursions  into  the  interior  of 
the  country',  and  collected  more  information  with  rei^ 
to  the  natural  history  than  had  been  done  by  any  previow 
traveller.  On  his  return  from  Egypt  he  publishea  sevcitl 
works  on  the  natural  history  of  that  country,  and  especiafiy 
on  the  plants  of  other  countries  which  he  had  collec?«i 
there,  through  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  worM 
He  was  professor  of  botany  at  Padua,  and  died  in  1617,  A 
the  ape  of  64. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  genera  of  Zins:iherar««u 
plants,  and  one  of  the  species,  Alpinia  Cardamomum.yMi 
a  pari  of  the  seeds  known  by  the  name  of  Cardamoms. 
[Cardamoms.]  They  are  all  splendid  plants,  andfonna 
handsome  addition  to  our  hothouses.  They  require  in 
their  cultivation  a  rich  soil,  a  moist  heat,  and  plenty  « 
room.  A,  racemosQy  a  handsome  species,  is  Ix^t  cuItiVtied 
as  an  aquatic. 

Hedychium  is  a  beautiful  genus  of  plants.  Thev  have 
a  grateful  smell,  and  the  species  are  called  Garland-tfo«-e^. 
The  anther  is  naked,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  lone  t-id 
slender,  with  both  limbs  tripartite,  and  the  capsule  d/r. 
In  cultivation,  the  species,  of  which  H.  anffuxttfjlfumM 
one  of  the  handsomest,  they  require  a  light  rich  soil  ind 
larjre  pots  to  make  the  plant's  flower  well. 

Kfpmpferia,  a  genus  named  after  Engelbert  Ka^mpfer.the 
Japanese  traveller,  has  the  anther  with  a  2-lobed  cre*t,aai 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  lone:  and  slender,  with  both  Iimhi 
tripartite.  The  plants  belonging  to  this  irenus  have  do 
stem.  There  are  several  species,  all  of  them  nahvM  d 
the  East  Indies,  and  all  are  known  by  the  name  of  Gahn- 
gales.  Some  of  the  species  have  the  aroma  of  the  order, 
with  a  sharpish  acid  taste,  and  are  used  as  condiments  vsi 
medicines. 

Roscoea,  a  small  genus  of  the  order,  was  named  in  ho- 
nour of  WilHam  Rbscoe,  the  historian  of  the  »  Medici ;' 
who  published  a  monograph  of  the  plants  l>elongini:  to  the 
order  Zingiberaceie. 

The  genus  Globba  contains  species  which  proiluee  spitw 
of  smoky-coloured  berries,  which  are  about  the  Kie  uf 
grapes,  and  are  sometimes  eaten. 

(Cyrlr^O'dia  of  Plants:  Lindley's  A'aturai  Stfitem; 
Christison's  Dispensatory ;  Burnett,  Outliueft.^ 

ZINNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonginir  to  ihe  natwil 
order  Compositse,  and  to  the  tribe  IleliantheK,  and  the 
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li'T,  the  wHlt*vv  of  Bmton  vun 

tral  dbtji 

bt'r  mo^1  hitimatf  In  t  wil«  !]jc   inlhi- 

djvirie,  wliu  ^vn,»  ,.  fhc  hitstd  c»r  tiu^ 

ik'h  pmiJvirptt  In  the  tumd  ui  )miti|?  Z^inrx^ndmi' 
rioti!*  ttMidencj  which  miuir  him  rtf^fievd  wheri  si 
m,  ftjid  ill  h^tr  ^  ci  hiin  to  ivtom    '^     '^    - 

iwfh.     In  !71t^  ■  •  r  wuH  *ieut  to   > 

>'i  Ji-ii,.,  whi-'!.  ...^.  ,,.i'u  dirtH'tt'd  by  }-,vM.n  ,.,  ,  ;a 
I'firi^  he  vifti-*  itilrnstt*d.  hi  thitt  nchonl 
vfrd  six  yeftt»w  and  ;i^  Pa'IsHtii  wsia  iht 
incjpJe  Oiert*  aUo,  h«  ttbnndoned  himself  entirely 
pursuit**,  «nd  loutidtd  »  mysttea)  order  fisnoni; 
^pumhs,  whic^h  Iw  culkd  Der  OixleTi  von  Sent- 
,I>T  the  Ord^i-  of  the  Gmn  of  Muj*tiird-?i€edt  in  aJlii- 
Rthe  pm^ftjB:e  in  St,  Mfttihew  (xili.  31,  32).  Hi» 
BlowevtT  tva*  not  plejuMsd  wilh  Urn  iheo\o^ic%\ 
Kt^tih  of  h  younft  noh[{*m\Mit  whc^m  th«y  wished  to 
up  Jis  a.  Ktates^man,  stTid  not  for  the  ch  11  roh,  which  had 
^  -  -*'  d  by  ifiL*  Protestant  nobiUty  ot^Gertnany  sinee* 
^  Htid  rich  prt^bfnd^ries  had  been  uboliilied 
Iff  the  secular  princes,  i^iniendorf  wm*  wc- 
it  to  the  univerftUy  of  Wittenberg  (I7iti), 
wa*i  ft  apirit  in  rt'h^ious  matters  tjiutt!  oppo- 
I  the  Fit!ti»t33  of  Hidle;  bwt  fur  from  giving  up  his 
tl^  he  CotitinuiHl  to  hold  rellgloos  meetingii  in  Inn 
wad  efsie where,  and  resolved  to  take  oic^cir!^  and  dr* 
limieir  entirely  to  the  ehureh-  it  is  hovvevL»r  s;dd 
h  life  therc  presented  a  striking  contract  with  ]m 
pies;  he  was  iks  often  st'en  in  p^aminc-hoUBcai  as  in 
rtlictes;  he  dressed  in  the  ino»t  fa^&tuov^able  Hiylt^t 
iemg  poii^es4^d  of  great  per&iwal  hcft-uty,  inia- 
ao,  and  vivacity,  he  became  I  hi*  fiivinirite  of  womvn 
moral  chftriicfer  vim  suspieiou**  II  m  mid  Ihat  he 
roured  to  reclaim  them  to  better  pdneiples,  but  it  is 
Ut  Mud  iht  doctrines  v^hich  he  allei'w&rdB  pnacht-ti 
livd  A  irtmn|(:c  mixture  of  idealism  and  sent^iiahMni, 
tpMwd  hiio  not  only  to  vulgar  ^sUind^ r,  but  to  the 
,ch  of  a  bad  life  and  hypocriay,  with  ivhich  he  \vt*» 
id  by  n^^vcntl  of  the  grave&t  divints  of  his  time* 
Oitly  for  a  Miiort  time  that  Zinzendort*  led  this  equi* 
course  of  Yiie*  During  ]m  &tay  at  Wittentierg  he 
i  A  lajitini^  friendship  with  Frt'dcnck  von  Wattcville, 
ng  piitnciEtn  of  Btnh  wtio  ailt*r\va]?dii  became  tlie 
tir  i«r  thi-  Moriivianii  in  Swit/A'ilftnd  ;  und  nA  t*wr[y 
A  h*i  miide  Ua*  acqusiintanct?  of  ZtrKcnbul^,  Ih^  Ger- 
limbiuiry,  on  hia  return  froui  the  coast  af  Mal&bait 
?♦  Cij  ^o.  177H. 
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ce.     Lyrd  Stuir,  the  Krt|;3i3^h  «, 

him  with  jjredt  n'^pect.     F  ,,1 

;;^iieral   of  thi;   ortlur  nf  thi^  *>i  Ut 

thr  arcrtibi/ihop  of  Paria;    Ihr  r  n* 

detivoured  to  ronverl  ench  other,  but  ut'itbtir  auctfcidni. 
From  Piuia  ZitiiL'ndoff  went  to  Swiljif-rlanfJ,  ainJ  tt»*'Tkn.^ 
rcturnpd  to  Saxony  rn  1?21.  Utm^  now  of  ti^k^,  he  wi»»* 
mtfu«tecl  >Mth  Ibt?  nmnii^vmi*nt  of  tii»  f\iHnHjv<«i  *?^tHlt"s 
and  thn  doctor  ofSaiouy  r  '  '  .  of  hi^i 

.^tttle  i"Oum'iL     The  irounf  1  ,  ul  it) 

03'""'' "    ^    ^■"  ■>--■":-.■'   ;,i.T  ^PULLT  ir4    uJ^-,       Av    v:;j  rlv  JUl 

1/  r   of  hrrt   tVierid    Ibe    i:oum  of 

Ht  :,  .  ,.  _, ...id  with  hrr  to  hi>i  «cat  of  Ber- 
th elsdort  in  I' ope  r  Losatra*  Or»c  dwy  n  mnii  cttJled  upon 
him»  named  tjlirihtian  David,  a  e^npi^nt^r  tVom  Mora  via, 
who  h«d  travelled  much:  he  bdonjft'O  to  Ibo  obscun*  !*{n't  of 
the  Moravian  Brothem,  who  profeftH*d  ttie  ctoclrineAof  Jolm 
Hum  in  aomt!  remote  corners  of  Moravisv,  Dudd,  who  wjw* 
!i  p!oo!»  ttuiOi  having  informed  the  euunl  of  the  oppre^^toti 
under  which  they  hvcd  under  the  Aufctnan  governnnMit, 
^inzendorf  h;>^ted  tiim  to  sctik*  on  his  e^tate^  and  to  brin^ 
thither  such  of  his  friends  as  would  prefer  liberty  of  con- 
i^ciencu  in  a  foreis^n  couutrj'  to  rehgiouni  oppression  at 
homo.  David  aeff'pted  the  pfojv.^  .1  >! -^d  returned  in  the 
c?our»e  of  the  suninu^r  of  1722,  w  1 '  ion,  two  women, 

and  fiv*  child* en,  to  whoiu  the  r-  ^  >  some  land  and 
II  woodirn  hoitnc  mtoifctcd  At  the  toot  pf  the  Hutbcrg,  or 
*  pasture*hill/  Such  vnut  the  beg^inaiuj^  of  the  celebrated 
colony  of  Hermhut;  for  thih  name,  which  Kignjfle»i  *thii 
lord*ii  i^uaj-d,'  wa^i  given  by  Zioxendorf  to  the  atttlcment 
in  alhiswi  to  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  *  Hul^*  which 
sii^^niflcs  'guard,'  a*  well  bj*  "a.  place  where  flocks  ure 
i^u  arded ,  *  t  hat  i  -^,  *  a  pasture  -grou  n  d ,  *  [Hiiit JSl  n  u  v  t,  ]  Tl  *  0 
ur*tt  settlers  were  so  poofi  that  the  courftca»  pvt* rented  tlietn 
with  somtt  clothes  and  a  milch  cow,  to  prt^vent  tlie  chil- 
di'en  from  wlarvinj; ;  but  they  were  iudo^rioisd  and  good 
people*  and  soon  got  into  better  r  in  luii^tjiut: cj. 

It  wsLH  on  thi»  occa^ioci  tliat  7  fHi«t  coat^frived 

thi'  idea  of  foniiinf;  a  nect,  and  h-   ,  )  d  the  piinciplc» 

of  iht  new  creed  in  ttcveraj  piimphk  t^?,  which  sometimes 
contiJidict  ot>e  another,  but  frum  which  wr  mtiy  tipvt»rthr- 
le^  *ee  that  he  did  not  intend  t'  .1  .. 

b  urg  (Son  feiaiou .  H  err nh  0 1  w  aj^  (h  -  ■  <'• 

of  that  «ect,  and  he  invited  other  jShe 
reUgious  principle*  nccmtd  to  hiiti  to 

bi«  owu»  totjcttle  w  t^i 1   ..-. 

solemn  tif nedicliou.     1  1 

hberftlity* siud  he  atid  h.- -    .-  - ^  ^  ■  ■    ■ --      ^ai 

of  GermaQV  and  other  Prptc)tl*nt  oovintne!i*    'it»e  number 
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of  his  adversaries  increased  with  that  of  his  followers :  he  i 
was  attacked  publicly  and  privately ;  but  he  also  received  | 
proofs  of  respect  ancl  esteem  from  the  highest  quarters :  ' 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  invited  him  to  his  court  at  { 
Vienna,  but  Zinzendorf  declined  this  honour  as  well  as ; 
many  others.  Faithful  to  his  plan  of  converting  the  ■ 
heathen,  Zinzendorf  went  to  Copenhagen  in  1731,  for  the  ! 

gurpose  of  inquirini?  into  the  state  of  the  Danish  missions  in 
rreenland,  and  the  hast  and  West  Indies;  and  he  despatched  | 
several  of  his  disciples  as  missionaries  to  those  countries. ; 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  system  of  the  Moravian  missions 
which  are  now  scattered  over  the  world.  The  king  of  Den- 
mark, Christian  VI.,  rewarded  his  zeal  with  the  Knight 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog,  which  Zinzendorf 
accepted  ;  but  he  sent  it  back  live  years  afterwards.  In 
1731  Zinzendorf  went  to  Stralsund  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church.  As 
his  enemies  were  numerous,  he  adopted  the  name  of  Lud- 
wig  von  Freideck,  and  engaged  himself  as  tutor  in  the 
house  of  a  merchant  named  Hichter.  Afler  having  been  ex- 
amined by  the  members  of  the  consistoiy  at  Stralsund,  he 
received  ordination  and  preached  in  the  chief  church  of  that 
town.  It  is  said  that  he  became  a  tutor  because  he  had 
devoted  all  his  property  to  the  establishment  of  his  colony 
of  Hermhut,  and  wanted  a  livelihood ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
credible.  If  he  had  lost  his  property,  his  devoted  ad- 
herents would  have  supported  him ;  or  his  brother-in-law. 
the  count  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf,  who  Avas  his  sincere  friend, 
would  have  supplied  him  with  the  necessary  means.  Be- 
sides, Zinzendorf  continued  to  travel  about  the  world ;  and 
although  he  was  often  in  temporary  want  of  money,  be- 
cause he  spent  large  sums  at  once,  he  was  never  obliged 
to  give  up  his  plans  for  want  of  fund<«.  In  1733  he  intended 
to  go  to  Sweden,  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Malmoe,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  immediately.  Upon  this  he 
attacked  the  king  of  Sweden,  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
iu  a  pamphlet,  of  which  he  sent  copies  to  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe.  This  made  liim  new  enemies,  and  iu 
1736  he  was  banished  from  Saxony  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing introduced  novelties  and  preached  dangerous  prin- 
ciples in  meetings  of  a  suspicious  character,  which  tended 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  government  and  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  services  of  religion  as  practised  by  the 
Protestant  church.  Zinzendorf  took  refui^e  with  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  count  of  Heuss-Ebersdorf,  who  was  a 
sovereign  member  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  only  in  1747 
that  he  was  allowed  to  return  into  Saxony.  In  the  same 
year,  1736,  he  went  to  Holland,  at  the  request  of  the  priu- 
cess-dovvager  of  Oran£:e,  and  founded  the  colony  of  s'  Heer- 
endvk  ^Xha  lord's  dyke},  which  was  afterwaitls  transferred 
to  ^uyst.  Thence  he  went  to  Livonia  and  Esthland, 
caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  Livonian  and 
Esthonian  lans^uas^es,  and  Cbtablished  several  Moravian 
colonics  there.  On  his  return  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  I.,  who  had  a  very 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Zinzendorf,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  a  vulgar  fanatic ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  count  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  and  s])oke  to  him  with  that  gentle  and 
noble  persuasion  which  had  always  distinguished  him,  than 
the  king  chansfed  his  opinion.  Their  conversation  lasted 
three  days,  and  the  kinij  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he 
promised' to  acknowledge  liim  as  bishop  of  the  Moravians, 
if  the  count  would  be  ordained.  Zinzendorf  having  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  the  Reverend  Jablonski,  who  held  the 
othce  of  the  kinsr's  first  court  preacher,  ordained  him 
bishop  (M;iy,  1737).  The  ordination  of  a  bishop,  by  one 
who  was  not  a  bishop,  was  hardly  in  concordance  with  the 
canon  law ;  but  as  Luther  had  ordained  a  bishop  (Ams- 
dorf),  althoui^h  he  himself  was  no  bishop,  the  practice 
seemed  to  be  justified ;  and  the  ordination  finally  contri- 
buted to  raise  Zinzendorf  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
although,  strange  enough,  the  king  of  Piussia  would  not 
allow  him  to  preach  in  public. 

About  this  time  Zinzendorf  was  informed  that  he  might 
return  to  Saxony  if  he  would  sign  a  paper  declaring  him- 
self guiUy  of  sevei-al  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  by  slanderers,  but  he  nobly  refused  to  do  so, 
and  continued  to  live  in  exile.  In  the  same  year  (1737) 
he  went  to  London,  and  held  private  meetings  in  his 
house,  which  were  attended  by  a  great  number  of  both 
pious  and  curious  pei-soncs  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Moravian   roiiirr»'u:ation.     Wedey  received  him  with 
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great  kindncas  and   ebteem^ 


i  that  each  of 


them  tried  to  convert  the  other,  but  of  coozie  wi^ai 
effect.    They  were  often  engaged  in  discuauons  on  icb- 
gious  subjects,  and  they  argued  particularly  the  qualki, 
whether  men  could  attain  perfection  in  thia  world,  «U 
Wesley  affirmed,  but  Zinzendorf  denied.    From  hamkm 
Zinzendorf  proceeded  to  the  Danish  colony  of  SL  ThoMi 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  arrival  there  foond  that  tk 
Moravian  mis&ionanes  who  had  been  sent  thither  t  Cm 
years  before  had    been  thrown  into  prison*  and  tjbm 
chapels  shut  up  by  order  of  the  local  govenunent.  H> 
succeeded  in  obtaining  their  liberty*  and  defended  hii  lai 
their  cause  Avith  so  much  elociuence  that  the  Kovemor  »• 
mised  not  to  obstruct  the  religious  services  of  the  bracW 
hood.    He  now  returned  to  Germany,   made  a  toar  to 
Switzerland,  where  Vemet  and  other  French  writen  ui 
philosophers  received  him  with  a  kind  of  respectful  cii» 
sity,  but  avoided  any  intimacy  with  him ;  and  in  1742  h 
set  out  for  his  great  tour  to  the  British  colonies  io  N«th 
America.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  whon 
then  only  sixteen.    No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Pennqi- 
vania  than  he  was  assailed  by  accusations  of  the  nwrt  » 
gusting  and  revolting  description*  which  be  suppoded  will 
his  usual  calmness  and  forbearance.    At  Germantown  hi 
performed  divine  service  regulariy  every  Sunday,  wd 
made  himself  so  popular  that  the  inhabitants,  nho  «« 
mostly  Germans,  chose  him  their  minister.    He  acocpUi 
the  office  with  visible  satisfaction*  and  being  aAenm 
obliged  to  continue  his  travels,  wrote  to  Hermhnt,  wd 
caused  one  of  the  preachers  there  to  come  over  to  Amelia 
at  his  own  expense,  and  to  take  his  place  as  minister  it 
Germantown.    He  also  ordered  a  church  to  be  buih  thai 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  Moravian  conereo- 
tion,  who  had  hitherto  assembled  in  a  bain.    At  Phiiidri- 
phia  Zinzendorf  delivered  a  Latin  speech  in  presence  (tf  i 
numerous  auditory,  to  whom  he  declared  that  he  ud- 
sidered  his  title  of  count  to  be  inconiiii^tent  with  his  h^ 
functions,  and  that  he  would  henceforth  be  called  \m 
Thumstein,  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  estates.  Ik 
Quakers  in  Philadelphia  acted  very  kindly  towards 
and  defended  him  warmly  against  hia  detractors;  ibcy 
used  to  call  him  *  friend  Louis.*    After  having  visited  thi 
Indians  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  founded  tin 
celebrated  colony  of  Bethlehem,  he  returned  to  Esiaft 
(1743).    During  his  absence  the  Mora\ian   brothen  la 
Livonia  had  endeavoured  to  establish  their  faith  in  an  s.*- 
bitiary  manner  in  all   the   Lutheran    churches  of  thit 
country,  and  Zinzendorf  was  accused  of  having  encouxued 
them  to  such  proceedings.    However,  so  far  was  he  fno 
having  ever  had  the  slightest  idea  of  propagating  his  creed 
by  other  means  than  those  of  reasonable  persuaaon,  tlat 
he   immediately  proceeded  to  Russia  in  order  to  yjscJh 
himself.    On  arriving  at  Riga  he  received  an  order  frti 
the  empress  Elizabeth  to  leave  the  empire  immecLsteiT, 
and  he  was  put  under  a  military  escort,  w-tiich  accompsniai 
him  on  his  return  as  far  as  the  Prussian  frontier,  and  pit- 
vented  him  from  holding  any  communications  with  'Jif 
inhabitants.    A  few  years  after  this  he  was  allowed  to  w- 
turn  to  Saxony  (1747).    During  his  exile  the  brethren  Iiii 
increased  in  number  and  in  wealth,  and  their  eot-d  wo- 
duct  and  industry  had  made  them  many  friend*  amorr 
people  of  rank,  so  that  the  government  graduallv  trealid 
them   with   less  severity.      ZinzenUorf*s    numerous  inw 
powerful  friends  also  pleaded  in  hi:>  favour,  and  the  r> 
vemment  was  finally  fully  penuaded   of  the  reformer* 
honesty  by  an  offer  of  the  brethren  to  buy  the  csrfJe  oi 
Barby  and  its  territory-,  which  belonged  to  the  crowr  h'A 
were  of  no  use,  as  the  castle  was  half  in  ruins  and  iht  •£<! 
barren,  and  for  which  the  brethren  oiiVred  to  gi\e  oae 
hundred   and    fifty  thousand  t balers   i,:£>,aXV. ,"  if  tbef 
might  be  allowed  to  establish  there  a  school  of  di%imtv. 
The  Saxon  government  assented,  full  liberty  of  reiioia 
was  granted  to  the  brethren,  and  Zinzendorf  returned  to 
Hermhut.     In  1749  he  went  to  England,  and  throueh  w 
protection  of  Archbishop  Potter,  General  Oirlethorpr,  arnl 
several  other  men  of  influence  whose  attachment  to  tiif 
church  could  not  be  doubted,  he  obtained  an  act  of  psr- 
liament  for  the  establishment  of  Moravian  colonies  end 
missions  throughout   the   British    ])ossessions    in   Norts 
America.    He  now  set  out  for  America  to  carry  his  p»is 
into  execution,  and  after  an  absence  of  some'^esn  re- 
turned to  Hermhut.      His  last   great   tour  wa>'  in  1757. 
when  he  ^      k1  his  friend  Von  Watteville  at  Montminui. 
in  i  if  Bern  in  Switzerland,  whence  he  j.-roctt^t^ 
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..y   Ibivl  by   hnd   m>->' 
\  iir  hi*  tnutn'ftlnr 
riifi  hiijiJJhi  ranny  of  liift  .1 
nn"+i  he  TTTUi  iinlnitiHl  Jnlu  ^^ 

•.  tif  the  Moravian  rn  ni     Mli.Lft: 
'   in  the  mrfh-'T  writin^^  of  7jt\, 

d''''Orv'  s    ■.■  "  '  ■ 

lur    it.    HTV- 

lolci-  yffni^      I  Mj>  .: ■  jM. 

kuj  of  hi«  hymn>i  nnd  wrmon:-, 

with  his  ln-ii!r   ' 

-iTv  Ghust   fut  n  »pi; 

t  piJbli!»In?d,  ntir  t^ven  wnlttm  by  bim, 
^  ^hfnl'hnnd  nc^fC)*  ot'thriii  uhich  ttiey 
ti>  he  printed,     7Ar\%v.nt\otf  jl*  si  pt>pt  n? 
bfirr'^f^r  of  a  parheulsir  nschocjl  of  hynin-vvTiUT&. 

ihc  firth  vahimc  of  his  *  Dctikmale  f  this  h  thw 
h'  r  Zin^endorl" ;  Ihtf  author  if*  c^'.      ' 

111  k  uraong  OiuTnan  biographcn- 

itriifrn  N,  von  Zuizefidorf^  iii>iij  inui-Ji 

■0  puhlWied  bv  Heicht'l  and  DLi%'i?rnoi!< ; 

_  ..ii.4  tjtii^  of  Ui*  <?arlie8t  Iriends  and  disciples 

Mf,  and  hi*  Wf>vk  is*  not  impartial ;  an  Enjiiisih 

or  it  wai*  piibliUit^tl  under  the  title  of  "  Me- 

0  Life  of  C.*otmt  Zinzpndoif,   Bishop  of  tbt* 

!  ^  1  pthf en/  by  Spungc nberf?,  t  mnslated  by  Sainucl 

imsn,  with  nn  Ititrodticiflrv  Ksjsny  by  f.ut robe,  London, 

I  ^'O, ;    Miilkr,  Dm  I^^fwn   dfK  Gnifen  N.tmnZin- 

^,  in  (he  thti^  volume  of  his  *  ikkenntnM«<j  bpriihm* 

Ilinnw.*) 

RC-ON. — fit/tjnrtfh  ;  J.i/i;'>'?rt,*^>ccurs  in  attached, 
ddftd,  Jind  lon«r  crjiitnU.  Pfimjiry  tbrm  fusquatts  pmm* 
^ilftJ  pumiU'l  to  the  Uit*.*r!i!  plant's,  indbtiiiet*  Frno- 
conchoidat;  tindulatini^,  l)rtlliftr»t.  HardiieH«,  gcratctii^s 
fr.  Biitth',  Colour  white,  prrey,  red,  reddkh  brown > 
ni»!»  tjran^c*,  yttllow.  ptilt*  ^retJii ;  (streak  white.  Luxtrc 
iantin«5.  Doubl)'  rt-thutivt?  in  a  very  Ingh  dejifrt^e. 
>«  pft  M  ■  n1  '  1  mn»  1 1 1  c  f '  n  t ,  f  j  ]i>r  q  i  i€  *  Spec  i  fi  c  gmv  i  t  y  4 '  &(t5. 
'  hb\^-pipt'  ini\iMbli%  but  loses  ita  coloTsr;  with 
intrj  n  tninHparJLint  ^Ifuii, 

.in  FrHnet* :  fVv^^^f^'  *^*  Friedrich- 
nbwid,  tbr  roiled  SUIgr,  Sec, 
y:*iA  iji  Urn  icucoci  Crom  Expttilly,  by  BiirjEidiu*:— 
Sdicsi  .         ,         -     3.^:1 

Zir^anitt      .        .        .06,7 
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Iv  ZIZKA.  OF  TKOC2NOW, 


/4ak«  ioM  nn^  eye  at  an  ea; 

Iw  wRKr  catird   Zi«k,%  w}» 

tht*  Bt>hemhm  iaupm^^*.     Bui  tbi*  i  a  t 

the  name  uf  his  bimijy,  and  it  do4^^  im>I 

ritUcr  in  UnbemJan  or  in  Poli?ih*     Ai  ft\L  ;;■ 

.Inhti  ^l?ka  Wttsi  rr:c*civrd  nmonir  thi*  pa^^r*  nf 


^'d 


c*'jprifiau>5  '  (jf  'Wenx,  t, 

RT'I      -.M.'l,1         ,;...     -.«,., v.,  1  .,.,f 

n  t^rin  tbc  J  ii* 

ii:^,_.  ._  '  i^Vt^nch,     A_  :  ".'ud 

commanded  a  b*>fly  ot  th(^  iiohi?raiaT»  and  MnTuvTun  iitix- 
iliarica  of  Kinj^  Wliidisikw  IL,  Ja^rlla*  in  hiu  war  njirainirt 
the  Kiiighl2»of  the  Teutonic  Order.     The  drear ^  of 

Tanneii  Wrg  (13th  of  July,  1410),  in  \fhich  Ibf  l  ^  'T 

tjlrieh  von  Juuginj^cn*  mm  sliiirj,  v^-ith  40,iX)U  kui^^hti 
and   soldi(»r*,   vf^%    drcid«*d  in   fftvntir  of  tli*"    Fole-*  by 


ItsuEt? 
mtjch 

by  thdt  battlLs  Ztzkfi 
and  bavinjsj  ng^ain  en: 


Zijika  di  ■     "  "  jia 

V  riewjirtl'  of 

"''      IIr"  ■t'.iir  in_-|i]tr  .  I'^Tiniiu^ud 

.m«t  tV  Turk  J*  in  Itun^iiry, 
.M^  Engli»h  army,  won  frebh 
inmth  lit  tbe  batt)*?  of  AaincourrtMIG).  After  thi«  he 
relumed  to  Boheruia.  irvnl  jiiriTdnl  ti  piare  as  chambnr- 
lair»  at  tbi?  court  ni  faiiai   agAttiBt  hu  own 

in(!Unation,  attd  for  n  i  i, 

^izka  vvas  an  adher(?nt  &i  iiw  doi-inne^  of  John  'Hxii^, 
and  the  fate  of  thi?i  ru former  and  his  fiiend  Jt5mm^  of 
Prairue,  who  werf  hum!  at  Coiwtance,  in  141"?,  wa^*  roriiT- 
dt^red  by  him  aa  an  insult  to  his  fiulh  aTi<l  hia  country, 
ilia  hatred  t>f  ttie  Romais  Catholic*  elerpy  wiw  increased 
whpn  hsa  fkvonrit<?  lisder  wiw  reduced  by  a  mofik.  Ife 
bcttimc  cooRpicTiou^  amotif  tbow?  Hohiimian  nohlcj^who 
urged  King  Wencei-lauii  to  ri*vt>njf«!  the  uii'.ult,  and  to  pro- 

*  ThirfM  »» ttill  tiitkAM.  Urint  ia  Bt^tffsalt^ 
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teci  the  foUoweis  of  Huss  against  the  decirioiis  of  the  qmod 
of  CoRStanee.  The  king,  seeing  him  one  day  from  the 
wmdow  of  his  palace  walking  in  a  thoughtful  mood, 
asked  him  what  he  was  meditating  about.  'Upon  the 
bloody  affiront,'  answered  Zizka,  *  which  the  Bohemians 
have  suffered  at  Constance.'  *  It  is  true,'  replied  the  king, 
'that  we  have  been  insulted,  but  I  fear  it  is  neither  in  my 
nor  in  your  power  to  revenge  it.  If  you  can  do  so,  I  give 
you  my  royal  permission.'  It  is  said  that  this  circumstance 
nrst  inspired  Zizka  with  the  resolution  of  defending  with 
his  sword  the  religious  liberties  of  his  countrv.  But 
Wenceslaua  was  a  man  of  so  little  steadiness  and  energy, 
that  he  was  alarmed  at  his  own  resolves,  and  his  per- 
plexity was  augmented  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
Bohemian  nobles  had  resolved  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  dignity  of  his  own  person.  Their  leader  was  Nicho- 
las of  Hussynecz,  and  Zizka  was  among  them.  They  did 
not  venture  to  appear  before  the  king  though  thev  acted 
with  his  permission.  Zizka  however  persui^ed  them  to 
follow  him,  and  having  been  received  oy  the  king,  spoke 
to  this  effect: — *Sire,  behold  a  body  of  your  majesty'b 
ftithfol  sul»ects.  We  have  brought  our  arms,  as  you  com- 
manded. Show  us  your  enemies,  and  vou  shall  acknow- 
ledge that  our  weapons  can  be  in  no  hands  more  useful 
to  you  than  in  those  which  hold  them.  *  Take  your  arms,' 
replied  the  kin?,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  *  and  use  them 
properly.'  Zizka's  conduct  on  this  occasion  recommended 
nim  to  the  confidence  of  his  party.  But  the  king's  energy 
was  not  reaJ ;  he  did  not  protect  the  followers  of  Huss ; 
and  the  Roman  Cathplic  partv  became  still  more  insolent. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1419,  there  was  a  public  procession 
at  Prague,  and  some  quarrel  having  broken  out  between 
the  Rcmian  Catholics  and  the  Hussites,  a  Hussite  priest  was 
wounded  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
discontent  of  the  Hussites  now  burst  out,  and,  as  the 
government  of  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholics,  they  proceeded  to  the  town-hall,  where  the 
mamtrates  were  assembled,  and,  led  by  Zizka,  stormed  it, 
and  threw  thirteen  aldermen  firom  the  windows  into  the 
court-yard,  where  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 
When  Wenceslaus  was  informed  of  it,  ne  fell  into  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  died.  [Wbncsslaus.]  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Hussite  war,  the  first  great  religious  contest 
that  desolated  Germany.  Zizka  was  proclaimed  com- 
mander-in-chief by  the  Hussites,  and  he  found  no  opposi- 
tion to  his  authority. 

Siegmund,  kine  of  Hungary  and  emperor  of  Germany, 
considered  himseTf  as  the  lawful  successor  of  his  brother 
Wenceslaus  in  Bohemia ;  but  the  Hussites,  who  knew  the 
emperor's  character,  and  had  not  forgiven  him  his  faith- 
less conduct  towards  Huss,  did  not  acknowledge  his  title. 
They  resolved  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  they  prepared 
for  resistance,  and  protected  the  doctrines  of  Huss  through- 
out the  kingdom.  In  1420  Siegmund  entered  Bohemia  at 
the  head  of  40,000  men,  and  Pope  Martin  V.  endeavoured 
to  increase  his  adherents  by  preaching  a  crusade  against 
the  Hussites.  Encouraged  by  some  advantaffes  over  Zizka, 
the  emperor  behaved  with  cruelty  to  the  Hussite  priests, 
who  were  burnt  alive  by  his  order  wherever  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  But  the  party  of  the 
Hussites  grew  daily  more  dangerous,  and  Zizka  not  only 
disciplined  their  troops,  but  secured  them  against  sudden 
attacks  by  building  fortresses  in  proper  situations.  His 
princinal  foi-tification  was  near  Bechin.  A  short  distance 
from  this  town  the  Moldau  winds  round  a  craggy  hill,  and 
forms  a  spacious  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is  scarcely 
forty  feet  wide,  and  on  that  side  only  is  the  peninsula  ac- 
cessible. The  hill  was  fortified  with  great  skill,  and  a 
strong  body  of  Hussites  encamped  there  in  tents ;  but  the 
tents  soon  became  houses,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the 
palace  of  Zizka.  The  name  of  the  hill  was  Tabor,  and 
nence  the  Hussites  called  themselves  Taborites,  by  which 
name  they  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  from  some 
sects  which  sprung  up  among  them,  as  the  Calixtines,  the 
Orebites,  and  the  Orphanites.  Zizka  began  his  victories 
with  the  conquest  of  Prague,  except  the  castle ;  and  he 
took  up  a  fortified  position  on  Mount  Wittkow  in  order  to 
protect  the  town  againt  Sie&rmund,  who  apnroached  with 
30,000  men :  Zizka  had  only       X).  Whe-  attacked, 

on  the  14th  of  July,  14201  hi        only  d  ria      » 

back,  but  entirely  roi*  T  muI 

called  the  Zizka-mG  -een 

obliged  to  retreat  £ 


castle  of  Prague,  wbieh  h%  UhA  1 14S1,  and  tktn  iiB|i 
four  cannons,  the  fint  whioh  ha  umd  in  hii  anaqr*  BM.ii 
soon  increased  Ins  artillery,  and  he  ^hm 
tity  of  small  fiffe-ann%  wmch  had  luthf^jta  bcvn  ^rn  utt^ 
used  in  warikre.  He  gave  fire-arms  la  a  can 
part  of  bis  army,  and  from  thiia  taine  they  gnduallj 
the  common  arms  of  the  infkntry  of  all  naiioas. 
also  very  deficient  in  cavaky,  and,  in  order  u\  pvot^ 
infantry  aninst  the  attacks  of  .caTaky.  he  inveiutd, 
ther  intromieed  again,  an  antient  kind  of  borticadfiip] 
of  baggage-caits,  which  is  known  fay  the  Oenoafi  « 
'Wagenburg'  (cart-fort).  These  were  not  th#  i^t^ 
tions  of  Ziztm,  whose  name  will  ever  h*:  cau^vi^ 
only  as  a  general,  but  also  as  an  engineer,  in  the 
year  (1^1)  Zidtt  lost  his  other  eve  by  an  arrow 
siege  of  the  castle  of  Raby ;  but  he  nevertheless 
to  head  his  troops,  in  front  of  whom  he  was  canisd  iaa 
cart,  and  he  arrai^;ed  the  order  of  battle  ar,coidinf  toJIji 
description  of  the  ground  made  by  his  officeis*  la  liii 
difficult  business  he  was  mreatly  supported  by  Usf^pjl- 
lent  memoiy  and  his  complete  geognyhical  koowla^puf 
Bohemia.  .  Meanwhile  l%egmund  haif  levied  a  aevi 
in  Germany,  the  flower  of  which  was  a  body  of  11 
Hungarian  norse,  who  were  oonsuiered  the  best  in  Etai  _  , 
and  were  commanded  by  an  Italian  officer  of  great  ciy^ 
rience.  A  pitched  l>attle  was  fought  on  the  mh  of  Jai- 
ary,  1422.  Historians  speak  of  tm  onset  of  2Qzka*s  trsip 
as  a  shock  beyond  all  credibilitjr,  and  it  appcan  thai  tiMf 
have  not  exaggerated  it  The  imperial  infantty  maden 
stand  at  all,  and  the  horse  took  to  flight  alter  a  fedble  «- 
sistance :  they  were  beaten  by  terror  rather  than  hj  tti 
sword.  They  retreated  towards  Moravia,  and  were  so  M 
pressed  by  Zizka  that  they  crosMd  the  firoxen  l^  ia  kp 
bodies,  and,  as  the  ice  broke,  about  2000  of  than  «m 
drowned.  In  the  same  year  Zizka  obtained  a  deewie  m- 
tory  at  Aussig,  over  a  Saxon  army  commanded  bj  tie 
Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  The  Saxov  hsv* 
ever  were  excellent  soldiers,  and  on  their  fint  oaseKtln 
Hussites  were  so  well  received  that  they  retired  in  coaih 
sion,  and  then  stood  still  facing  their  enemy  with  mkti 
amazement  They  had  never  met  with  such  rriKiiffL 
and  thev  believed  that  nobody  could  resist  them.  Upai 
this  Zizka  approached  on  his  cart  and  said : — ^  WeQ,  m§ 
brethren,  I  thank  you  for  all  your  past  services :  if  you  hift 
now  done  your  utmost,  let  us  retire.'  This  noble  rebnlu 
roused  theu*  fanatical  courage,  and  in  a  second  attack  tht 
Saxons  were  routed  and  left  9000  dead  on  the  field.  Sieg- 
mund now  saw  that  he  could  never  conquer  Bohemia,  and 
he  proposed  an  arrangement,  to  which  he  was  the  mvc 
inchned  as  some  of  the  Bohemian  states  had  offered  tbt 
crown  to  Witold,  >rrand-duke  of  Lithuania,  who  accepted 
it  and  sent  Prince  Korybut  to  Prague  as  his  vicer^.  But 
Korybut,  being  only  supported  by  part  of  the  Hussites, 
could  not  maintain  himself^  and  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Lithuania.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  good  reaaoK 
for  Zizka  making  peace,  for  although  his  own  antbontf 
was  never  shaken,  tne  animosity  between  the  minor  sects 
of  the  Hussites  was  too  great  to  allow  the  prospect  of  s 
lasting  political  union  among  them.  Siegmund  promised 
to  grant  f\ill  religious  hberty  to  the  Hussites,  and  to  s|^ 
point  Zizka  governor  of  Bohemia  and  her  dependenciet. 
with  great  power  and  privileges.  But  Zizka  did  not  lire 
to  complete  the  treaty,  which  was  ready  to  be  concluded 
after  an  interview  had  taken  place  between  him  and  tht 
emperor,  with  whom  the  blind  general  treated  on  teraie  of 
equalitjr  and  with  the  confidence  of  a  sovereign  kiac:. 
Hostilities  were  continued  during  the  nesotiatioDs :  ZiiU 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Przibislaw,  in  the  district  of 
Czaslau ;  and  a  kind  of  plague  having  broken  out,  be  mt 
seized,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  October,  1424.  Zirka  was 
victorious  in  thirteen  pitched  battles  and  more  than  one 
hundred  engagements  and  sieges :  he  was  only  once  beatts 
in  the  open  field,  at  Kremsir  in  Moravia ;  but  he  retitalcd 
in  such  good  order  that  his  defeat  was  not  followed  by  aB| 
bad  consequences  for  him. 

The  onl^  stain  on  his  character  was  his  cruelty.  Ba 
believed  himself  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance,  sad 
he  called  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  monks  and  priaili 
who  were  burnt  by  his  order  the  bridal-6oo|i^  of  his  sirte; 
He  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Czaslau,  ana  his  iron  wi^ 
club,  with  which  he  is  represented  in  many  engraviaA 
1  r      his  tomb.    When  the  empeior  FsS* 

Jzaslau,  in  15H  and  saw  tl)e  tombh  b 
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.^   bill  tilk'  Uic  Uittl  if^uivii  ua  i)i«  lirAtlt- 
in  tu  ht*  tttmifd,  ami  put  i»v«;r  a  lirnm 
•t*i  l<;  lt*T  hi*  Juttth  ;  »ml  it  in 

t  tltAl  I  it  drum  m  smfij  u  balllif : 

irh  thii  nccotiarion*  with  Iho  rrijptfmr 
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■'f  'hjittorischr'  A  u  f^fitz^-'  li^rr  Juhann 
*   lf<24:  K  mm 

•-r  I  ,■]'•  ■  ^  .1  .  ^M.  in  tlie  kinijilom  of 

J    .\.    liii,    himI     ii"  -If/  K*   It  inc.,    !« 

'  ulttmit^iJ  m  a  iinalt  vnJltJV  nn  the*  rjver  Miujiiau. 

lU     .Mu,-h<:nt   vsjtli   Or*   Nviw*u.       It   \H  Kur- 

I  II  moftt      fifinTm:   bitn  ni*arly 

_.     '(►'  Aii^imvu.i,  wlio  ht'.Nie^n*il  it,  t»tj 

J  lioiw*^  w*iri'  tnimt,  it  wtv^  rvlRkJlt  in  « 

T,  and  i«  ivt!ktmi*il,  nili*f  Ort'i-tU^  and 

Immlsome^i  linvtH  lti  Suvunv*     H  ha,i 

til  o{  KfiMie,  htkI  nrilM  irilvnLiffaiti^,  mH 

iitrv  of  till*  \n\^%\  timnufmiurt'.  a^id 

.  "    '   '   '"    '.'.•ipiig.     Thort 
yurn,  Ivufhtr^ 

i.-.ii'  1 1  u  ■  ^ ;.  I  K 11  1  n  V,     «.-.  I  ,uj  I  i  -.1 1  r  1 1  r  i  1.3  H,     b I  l'*i cl 1 1 H ^J^- 

Thct   tnni^i^ti  ate«  havt*  rticten^ivc  pn\il(?i^rH, 

hrm   ovri    4*%l)!Hi   in bnbit lints*,   !"    f^ iiv-^^vx^ 

|i  r.umfatitiiring  villaiji'^t^arid  Ijul  Ir- 

nin,     Ttie  jHJbbc  rftv^nnc  it*  i;  ^  a^i- 

^bic>[iTHi  ali  thu  inMitulmnAWfU  prciYidtd  tur,    Thi*rc 

Ivr  chvLrrhiin,  a  gymiia.»ivnji.  an  ttilLuiiiiiblu  town  ir*t*^ 

o1,  A  M^uiinary  far  f^TlioolniJL^teia,  &^4}boi>l  ot  industry 

S!Jtindjiy-?^hcH>K  numt^muji  well-cynductrtl  chflHtabii^ 

Etitulicin,'*,  au  urpban  imyluQi,  a  £a\in^'^^*-bank.  tbt*  rich 

ig|»)(a1  f>r  St.  Ja*nt'*,  with  a  thurch  urtutxtil  fa  it,  nnd  u 

|rr.    »SQmi'  of  the  t^hurthes  are  hauds<mttt  buildings^ 

jilly  tht!  new  churtih  of  SL  John.    The  city  Ubmrj'» 

it\{%*h\  in  Upper  Lus^atia,  conlaina  13^001)  volnnu^s  j  u 

binet  of  ncihirm  hii«hiry  ;    atitj  many  cuiiositie*,  itmon^ 

art*    the   letltfr^   jjjitenl   ^rjinted   t>n  the    lllh    of 

JB01>»  by  \hv  ^niptior  Rudolph  IL  ta  the  Bohtjinian 

iirtATiU,  ftecming;  to  them  the  free  eitereise  of  Iheif  re- 

ititi-    Tht*  revocauou  of  lht?se  letters  patent  by  the  era- 

K;r  Ma»hia».  iti  ItiUS,  vva»  one  of  tlw  iirst  and  principal 

Bni (^^ *^*^  Thirty  Veiirs'  War.    Tlit?f«  bsUJl  a  Bohemian 

_    Am%X  cam m unity  uf  lOOU  persmis  in  the  snbuib,  who 

f«  ft  church  in  tliii  towiu    Tlie  town  is  sunoiindi^d  hy 

Inr  pyhlit  promenades,  planted  with  tree^  frtmi  which 

en:  art;  extensive  vievv^  towards  Bohemia. 

*Ki«  Gxpoii  tiade  is  ver}' cofisiderable :   thai  of  lineiiB 

nil  dftmasks  is  to  the  amoimt  of  5UO,0UO  rix  dollars  ftti- 

&lly,     liiere  is  likewise  a  profitable  transit-trfttle  to  Bo- 

ita*     Nttai'  Zittaii  Is  the  Lauache^  a  mountain  belon£jinBJ 

[to  Bohemia  and  half  to  Saxony,  from  Uits  »umiriit  of 

._.-Sih  Ibet*;  b  a  very  iiruJ  lUid  extensive  prospect  of  Upper 

Ly^silta*  and  part  of  MtMisEtii^  Bohemia,  and  f^ilcaia* 

\  Fvn  [J t^  1  h anlt^  Va fer la ndak un de  im  Km igrewhe  Saeh/km ; 

Ir ac k h a L15,  Cem  t*<fr&nl to n s  Lfj(?imn ;  Can n&blchj  Lrhfii uch . ) 

ZlZA'NlACfrom  0::dvwPiZi;idfiium\X^GOve^k  nivme  of 

itum  if'midrnium^  1  he  modern  Danieh     Tins  plant  bos 

Iwnyti  bei^n  trouble<»otite  amongst  wheat,  and  m  mentiotU'd 

f  New  Tk"%tan,i*'at,  ami  in  the  English  version  limniijm 

riAlfttciJ  •  tarr-js/    Thi*  name  lisu  now  been   adopiud 

hfjnoviuii  and   Li  no  a.*  ub  for  a  very  different  ifenuii  of 

llmitN.     TloH  practic*?  howi'ver  eannot  be  too  much con- 

|tt^  ^        ■+  h;ij»inmany  usmes  led  to  very  eonaidemble 

ly  monoecious:  the  male  flowers  have;  no 


iL!»  an  atih   ■ 

tht»i  COiUlIty.      NiJiii*'  <i|'  Ihv  K^ttiiity*  of  k\ 

are  perl. 

plant  tTt 

it  will  |5;nivs*  ia  s-ituiiinnrii,  wiw 

not 

'      ^  FhwtA  ;  H m Hu  in  Rpf  V»  *  Cr rJ opiediA. ) 


uLht  I  t  J  Ml :  i  \  Mju-'  i:,rmiu  \\  ill 


zr.:.. ,  ..^  .- 

liOtrw  ;  fii  pek,  0^  - 

natuml   onl t-r   Kh'  ^ 

calyx  ;  5  ohovatev  uniTMieuiate,  con  volute  petab;    a  |wn^j 

tagonal  Hat  di*k.  r^yi:.nd<^^   nml  :Mlhk-ntvj»  tn  tlif  tube  of 

the  calyx:  a  2-3-0 >  d  m  Itwr  dwli  :  Ihc^^ 

•styles*  'i  to  3 1  thi'  I  Kt:  a  1-2  relbd  n»H  ;  i 

thi?    jieetk  iwiiHiik",  cotuprci«i,'U,   41  ul    very    miKHfth,      *lhi!>| 

sspecjest  of  tlm  ^t'UUh  aro  nliriil>\  *%tiii  iiftemnte  H-nri^Ctl'- 

leav<fji,  spiny  hlipuk's,  and  mucikgfwotip  Iruit,  ^hidi  i* 

ratal*It!. 

Z,  vutff*ms,  the  <Jommon  *lujii;bi%  bait  ovale,  rrtu^tt, 
ttiothi'd,  j>%rHiH»th  heaven;  priikl*:*.  abierd  *jr  twin;  and* 
ail  ovate  oblonj^  drupts  Thi*  plant  i%  a  native  of  S^(ia^; 
ffoni  wltenfi^  it  ban  been  introduced  into  Eumpcr*  It 
iji  now  villi ivaU'd  in  many  p.vrt>«  of  thi*  a4iiifh  of  kurope,  i 
wtii'Ti!  ib  fmit  iw  known  by  the  nann*  of  Jujube.  It  ha«' 
yelJow-i^rec^rii.Hh  llovvern.  two  or  three  of  which  ijrow  to* 
is H her.  The  IVwit  is  of  a  bkiod-red  or  saffron  eolowr. 
nnd  lias  a  »iwret  i^annUr  pulp.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it 
id  eaten  ai  a  deesef't  when  iTe^if  and  in  the  winter 
heaKin  an  a  dry  i^vveetmuat.  It  i%  aUt>  Aold  in  ipcat 
ttuantiliesi  in  thtj  market*  of  ConBtantinoplL*,  The  Jiijalja* 
is  eommouly  planted  by  theTiut^Hof  Conivtaulinople  bfiore 
t h e i r  c olfe e -h ou>*e*i  for  the  h^ii ke  of  \U  nhail e *  D n  H  a n  1  e  1 
recommends  tin;  j^t^ueral  tmJttvation  of  the  tret?  on  acetmiit 
of  its  foliage.  The  t^^te  of  the  bniL  is^ominvbat  atid  ; 
the  flesh  im  Hi  m,  and»  when  dried,  fonns  an  aifrei^abb 
sweetmeat*  A  B}rup  nmde  with  it  is  reconimended  in 
coQg:hft  and  catail  hi*,  and  loxen^e*  of  it  an;  used  for  tha 
same  purpose.  The  fruit  does  not  ripen  m  Great  Brit  riin 
nor  in  Paris,  but  it  doei  in  the  south  of  Fj-ance*  Tlii^ 
plant  wr^  introduced  into  Englanil  in  li^4(i  Altboni^h  it 
attains  a  tieiglit  of  2C»  or  M  leuf  in  \H  native  eounlne*,  it 
tloes  not  grow  to  a nj tiling  like  thvit  h fight  beiw*  It  pre* 
fcrs  a  soil  that  is  dry  to  one  that  i*  moiiit.  It  is  eaj*iJy  pro- 
pagated by  euttini^i  of  the  roota»  or  by  smekers*  vvliu  h  it 
throws  up  in  peat  abnndjince.  The  K*edd  obtiiined  from 
plants  ^own  in  Italy  will  germinate  freely  whrn  jwiivn  in 
this  country. 

Z-  *i>j(f//*iV,  Chinese  Jnjiibe,  has  ovate  oblongs  aeutei 
ser/atcd  leave*,  jjiahrous,  execpt  lienciath,  alon^  the 
Kifrve* ;  pube»iC3ent  branches  \  reflexrd  petaln  ;  imn  inlraiijlit 
^Hekles;  and  ovate  drupe,  Thi»  plant  i*  a  native  ol 
t  'hina,  and  has  green isfi  wliite  flowerx.  It  ha*  a  brownish* 
ovate,  fleshy  truiU  whielv  x»'  eatable,  and  ia  ^old  m  tb^ 
nmrket*  of  Canton  during'  the  antnmn* 

Z.  .^nfta^Chnsiir  (IhriMts  Thorn*  hnH  ovate,  toolbed,. 
ifinooth  leaver,  pubei^eenl  boneulh;  pticklea  tvkin,  oite 
fetraig^ht,! lie  other  iaeurvpd^  the  pednnelei,  eorjrnbQH' ;  Xhv 
driTiM!  0 V at e.jfl otiose.  Tina  plar*  i^  ab^-  '  -^  ^  11- el  bif^h, 
find  u  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ai'rica,  >  ,1%  Et*:- 

Dpia,  and  KVypt.  The  flowciii  are  vcIIj...  ,.  ^,rvn.  Thci 
rmit  h  obloiVtr,  about  tlu'  me  of  a  »foe»  ard  mueh  eaten  in 
Egypt  and  AraUia.    Thu*  plant  biyii  pliaat  bmnchefc.  atid 
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18  covered  with  thorns ;  and  being  not.  uncommon  in  Pa- 
lestine, has  been  supposed  by  Hasselquist  to  have  afforded 
materials  for  the  crown  of  thorns  with  which  Jesus  Christ 
was  crowned.  The  Paliurus  aculeatits  however  is  the 
more  common  thorny  plant  in  that  country    .[Xalle.] 

Z,  Napeca^  Napeca  Jujube,  is  a  climbing:  plant,  with  ob- 
liquely cordate,  bluntish,  serrated  leaves,  downy  beneath  ; 
the  prickles  twin,  one  straight,  the  other  recurved,  very 
sharp ;  the  corymbs  axillar}',  many-flowered.  This  plant 
is  found  in  Ceylon,  at  Silhet,  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  has  yellowish  flowers,  with  smooth,  black, 
thining  fruit,  the  size  of  a  pea,  marked  round  the  base 
with  a  circular  scar.  The  taste  of  the  fruit  is  very  acid  and 
astringent,  and  is  said  by  Humphries  to  act  as  a  purgative. 
It  is  eaten  by  the  natives  as  a  sauce  with  salt  meat,  fish, 
and  other  food. 

Z,  xyhpyrus,  Pearwood  Jujube,  has  obliquely  cordate, 
serrate,  3-nerved  leaves,  clothed  beneath  with  the  petioles 
and  branchlets,  with  hoary  down ;  the  prickles  stipular, 
one  recurved ;  the  corymbs  axillary,  many-flowered,  downy. 
This  plant  is  verv  common  in  the  forests  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  The  fruit  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  is  the 
size  of  a  large  cherry.  It  contains  within  a  3-celled,  3- 
valved  nut,  each  cell  containing  a  seed,  which  tastes  like 
a  filbert,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  wood  is  of  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour,  and  very  hard,  and  is  much 
used. 

Z,  Jujubay  Jujubc-tree,  has  obliquely  ovate,  serrated 
leaves,  downy  beneath,  as  well  as  the  young  branches ; 
prickles  twin,  one  recurved;  corymbs  axillary,  almost 
sessile.  It  is  a  tree  about  16  feet  hip;h,  and  grows  in  India, 
and  is  cultivated  in  China  and  Cochin-China.  The  fruit 
is  the  size  of  a  large  cherry,  and  is  eatable.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  or  another  species  which  produces  an  ob- 
long fruit  about  the  size  of  L  hen's  egg,  and  known  in 
Bengal  by  the  name  of  Nairkellekool.  This  fruit  is  sweet 
and  mealy.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  said  to  be  used 
with  advantage  in  diarrhoea. 

About  forty  other  species  of  Zizyphus  have  been  de- 
sciibed  ;  amongst  them  the  Z.  lotus^  which  is  the  lotus  of 
the  antients.  TLotus.]  Many  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
Himalayas.  Wherever  they  grow,  they  produce  a  fruit 
which  may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  although  it  varies 
much  in  its  grateful  and  nutritious  properties.  Many  of 
them  form  pretty  shrubs,  which  are  well  adapted  for  cul- 
tivation in  tliis  country,  although  not  much  known.  The 
hardy  kinds  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  slips  of  the  roots.  The 
greenhouse  and  stove  species  must  bo  grown  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

(Don's  Miller;  Loudon,  Arbor.'t.  et  Fritf,  Brit.) 

ZNAYM,  a  circle  of  the  Austrian  margraviate  of  Mo- 
ravia, comprehends  the  southern  part  of  tlie  province,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Austria  above  the  Ens  ;  on  the 
noi"th  and  north-east  by  the  circle  of  Briinn  ;  and  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Iglau. '  Its  area  is  12G0  square  miles,  and 
its  population  170,000.  Towards  the  north  and  east  it  is 
moiuitainous,  but  everywhere  fertile  ;  and  the  plain  coun- 
tr}',  especially  towards  Austria,  has  very  good  corn- 
land.  Besides  all  kinds  of  grain,  it  produces  mustard, 
hops,  madder,  saffron,  aniseed,  cummin,  and  teazles. 
The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated;  and  the  wine,  which 
is  generally  of  good  quality,  is  exported  not  only  to  the 
other  circles,  but,  in  good  years,  also  to  Austria  and  the 
other  provinces.  The  breeds  of  oxen  and  horses  are  very 
good.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  there  is  a  flourishing  trade 
in  wool.  The  principal  river  is  the  Taya,  which  runs 
through  the  southern  part :  the  others  are  the  Iglawa,  Ro- 
kitna,  laromoi-szka,  and  Oslawa.  No  other  circle  of  Mo- 
ravia has  so  manv  meres,  which  abound  in  fish.  Those 
inhabitants  who  live  near  the  circle  of  Iglau  speak  the 
Boheiiiian  language:  the  others,  German. 

ZXAYM  iZf/n^mo\  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  situated 
in  48**  ')2^  N.^  lat.,  and  16**  E.  long.  It  lies  in  a  most  fruitful 
and  pleasant  w  ine  country,  and  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
sloping  to  the  south-east,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Taya. 
It  is  not  extensive,  but  is  well-built,  and  has  6000  inl'ia- 
bitants,  almost  »il  (Germans.  The  most  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  : — 1,  St.  Nicholas's  church,  a  handsome 
antient  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  singidar  pulpit  in  the  form 
of  a  terrestrial  globe,  which  is  covered  all  over  with  clouds; 
2,  the  church  of  St.  Wenzel,  which  is  properly  two 
churches,  one  above  another ;   3,  the  Hall  of  the  circle ; 


4,  the  Senate-house ;  5«  the  great  Salt-office ;  6,  on  iKc 
west  side  of  the  town,  and  nearly  on  the  hi{;heft  put «( 
the  hill,  the  antient  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  Ihi 
princes  and  margraves  of  Moravia,  now  converted  isto  i 
military  hospital;  and  near  to  this,  7,  an  0I&  temple  '.!•- 
tunda),  called  the  Heathen  Temple,  the  walls  of  idU 
inside  are  covered  with  old  fresco-paintings.  Then  ni 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  high  school,  a  Oi»- 
minican  and  a  Franciscan  convent.  (These,  we  befietc, 
are  suppressed.)  The  inhabitants  manufltchire  worn 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  have  extensive  vineyudsad 
mustard  plantations.  Near  the  town  is  a  splendid  biuM> 
ing,  formerly  belonging  to  the  order  of  PremonstrateoNi, 
called  Kloster-Bruck,  which  was  converted  into  an  ia- 
pcrial  tobacco-manufactory ;  but  this  has  been  tiaufani 
to  another  place. 

This  town  was  in  former  times  an  important  frmHa 
fortress  between  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  was  bonoani 
with  the  name  of  *the  faithful.'  Here  the  emperor  Sgb' 
mund  died  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  there  was,  in  1809,  a  l«tfli 
between  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  which  was  ibllosfi 
by  an  armistice,  and  subsequently  by  the  treaty  of  Viena 

(Blumenbach,  Die  Oesterreichische  Monarehie;  Dk 
Oesterreichischc  National  Encvclopadie  ;  Rudolph  E.  vol 
Jenny,  Handbuch  fur  Reisende  in  detn  OesterreicMMa 
Kaiserstaate ;  Hassel ;  Cannabich  ;  Hurschelmann.) 

ZOANTHAWA  (*  Animal  Flowers.'  from  the  Gi«^ 
Itfov  and  &v^oi\  the  third  class  of  true  zoophytes,  is  tk 
arrangement  of  De  Blainville,  and  defined  by  him  this- 
*  Body  regular,  flower-shaped,  more  or  less  elongated,  hi 
or  fixed,  very  contractile,  furnished  with  an  intcsU 
canal,  without  distinct  walls,  having"  a  single  large  terauDd 
opening  surrounded  by  variously-snaped  tentacnia,  iduh 
arc  always  tubular  ana  in  communication  with  the  ii» 
culo-cavemous  parenchyma  of  the  skin.*  The  tcnai  d 
this  definition  are  in  part  incorrect,  there  being  no  intcf- 
tinal  canal  properly  so  called,  but  a  large  bsg-ihftffi 
stomach  havmg  distmct  walls,  for  a  representation  of  wluck 
see  Actinia. 

The  Zoanf/taria  correspond  to  the  Zoophyta  Helianthiii 
of  Dr.  Johnston,  and  include  the  sea-anemonies  and  ibe 
greater  number  of  the  coral  'animals.  The  anatomicil 
structure  of  the  latter  is  essentially  the  same  with  thit  k 
the  former,  however  difi'ercnt  the  aspect  of  the  gcrartc:» 
madrepores  cf  the  tropical  seas  may  be  from  that  of  \^.t 
soft  and  fleeting  sea-flowers  of  the  north.  The  bt-aiit}  ci 
the  creatures  included  in  this  order,  and  the  inipoitact  par 
they  have  played  in  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  etrh. 
have  rendered  them  favourite  objects  of  study  x^ith  Mi 
zoologi.sts  and  geologists,  whilst  the  size  to  which  the; 
attain,  jrreatly  exceeding  that  of  most  other  zooplnTfx  ^2*r 
enabled  the  anatoniibt  to  investigate  their  internal  *.  rr-T'n- 
tion  in  a  very  s«atislactory  manner.  In  the  pre>e:!t  >ta:e  ::* 
our  knowledge  of  their  structure  their  essential  rlsracte.'^ 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — Polypes  separate  erceo- 
joined,  free  or  attached,  more  or  less  cylindrlcnl  crri- 
panded,  mostly  regular  and  circular,  the  parts  amnctd 
around  a  centre ;  mouth  contractile  at  one  extrfci^v^ 
the  axis,  opening  into  a  large  stomach  capable  of  pmtr:- 
sion,  terminating  in  a  cul  de  sac,  and  funiished  h^cn}^J 
with  longitudinal  folds.  Betv/een  the  walls  of  the  stcmicli 
and  the  epidermis  are  numerous  muscular  lamella»,  and  i- 
the  intei-spaccs  are  the  ovaries  and  (cnecal?  fihmt'ntil 
appendages.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  di>k,  u«i?i!!T 
tentaculiferous  (in  some  species  the  tentacnia  are  cSv 
lete).  Tentacnia  simple  or  pinnate,  hollow,  their  intenal 
walls  clothed  with  vibratile  cilia,  which  also  are  fcrnd  on 
the  ovaries. 

The  state  of  the  neiTOus  s^'stem  is  still  doubtful.  \V«r- 
ner  has  lately  asserted  the  bi-sexuality  of  these  zoophte-. 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  is  in  some  spei'W 
elonirated  and  acute,  in  others  it  forms  a  suctorinl  dsk: 
in  a  great  number  it  secretes  in  its  tissues  calcareo;:$  xnif- 
ter,  which  is  disposed  in  regular  form,  and  constitute*  t^ 
coral  or  polypidom,  and  in  the  group  of  (Joriaceous  Zoo- 
tharia  expands  into  a  leatherv  fixed  crust,  whkh  fonua 
common  base  for  several  individuals. 

The  Znan tharia  may  be  grouped  under  four  ven*  natofd 
families,  viz. : — 

I.  Luctrnariada*,  the  animals  included  in  which  tw  «• 
and  simple,  fixed  by  a  small  base  or  free,  and  hannictbt 
tentacnia  in  groups'  at  regular  distances  on  the  margiarf 
a  campanulate  disk,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  awBtk. 
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Iipli^,    LtiQtrnuha    aurictda    is    the    bv^^l    knuwu 

n^ra  cciinp rising  Uiii*  family  farm  svvurail  nfttural 

Such  I*  ■*  ^1  ^ '  ^ ' '  '  ^  1  * '  t  *  1 1 1  fi  t ' :  1 1  a  1 1^  i\  \\  etj<|  to  th  p  f  pvm  of 
rcltu.  iiUn^  Ihr  ^ijnusi  />?*- 

r»iiofI'i  livniign,  which  cfti>nut 

^gttfdtKi  HA  ci^rlaiiiiy  rs[ai;f'ii»hh<  tl,  the  geniw  reft^ncd  h> 
!i|5  been  ruuiKlcfl  t>n  a  spt*cimt:t3  pft**t!rved  In  tilcfilio). 
h    ftllctTi    maUiHaOy    ifie    fornix    of    »tM  ■  i* 

nbt*r|?  naserttt  that   it  jj*  hU  ArAinia  h<  -t, 

h  liaa  very  »Tna!l  and  nuojerouji  tentaciiiii.  ^%. 
ffgmntM  nummtformi*. 

Si:  '  Mviii^'3  n*  hr  .   Kj  tentReul*.    Of 

\\\  '   the  priji  la;^ 

^j/rvrn-,  i . . ■  > .  •  -  i <'t*tu\th.t,  i . . .. i , j .  ,■ , , .;  i.  Free  Act imw 
E  uiore  or  li^*^^  i.Tinho*e  bodies  inflated  ftt  oric  cnd^ 
E^^Mv«  at  *.\w.  other  a  dulc  cove  reel  by  a  great  number 
C  ii:vciihiN     Cuvier  placed  Ihi*  genui*  simorj^ 

Bt/  't^o,  but  the  obsprviitions  of  Lesucnr  and 

f.  who  hRM*  wen  the  hvm^  Hiiimal,  place  it  without  a 
n  among  tlii?  true  Acitnuidi^.      As  mjiny  of  the 
fixed  Hped*?«  arc  P<ipabl<i  of  swiiuniiti^^  at  id  uf  in* 
Ih'err  fwcioriiil  diski*,  il  in  by  no  mpun*  «i»rc  that 
•  'Ay%  ike  hal>rt  of  bin  Minf/av;  indeed.  >^'t?  iiave 
iiihtd  and  undc^eribcd  antmiil  whitli  inhabits 
I i Tiff  at  the  wuifflc**?  of  Ibt*  ft^n  in 
III  iv  sflfus*  of  vr»ter  it  udlHTud  to 
i,i  AU  Aciifita  properly  to  i^tilk^d. 


Bi^W3i»i!ik  ^finite* 

been  injured,  it  came  out  of  it  a  I  toother  md  roovod  about* 
twisting  }\%  body  in  the  mjinner  of  some  Annehdes^  On 
being  fcupphed  with  stand  atjd  ijmvcl*  tt  prgctjedcd  to  con* 
»ti"uef.  un<jtherliibe»  mlhit|;  itself  ii|>  in  the  band  and  s<!cr«t- 
injf  ghitinau%  m*tter  fi)r  the  niumoranoun  hnin^.  It  «?alH 
vomuiauiidy.  and  iittiick^  »uch  »tutnuUiLi  trome  within  rt^fteh 
of  if»  tcntacnln.  Il  hvirs*  buried  in  liund,  in  plnce*  ti  l'i!W 
inchc*^  below  seadeveb 

3.  lluaHthuH^  ForbtiH  {Anrfu^s  qf  Natural  Htxiaty.  \uL 
v.»  1^40),  A  Mingiti  sp«^ci*^»t  only  U  knowiu  llie  uluIv  \n 
free,  mid  tapeiT*  pi>*tcn«irJy  to  8i*|joinU  v%Kieh  i»  piohdiiv 
buried  in  Uie  KoCt  imid  anioug  wlut'li  it  bvi*)**    The  mouth 
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is  round  and  surrounded  by  numerous  long  filiform  tenta- 
cula.  The  Iluanthm  Scoticus  was  found  In  four  fathoms 
of  water  in  Loch  Ryan. 

4.  Actinia,  Linnwus,  now  restricted  to  such  species  as 
have  simple  tubular  retractile  tentacula,  and  adhere  by  a 
broad  base.  Ehrenberg  has  separated  such  Actinite  as 
have  a  (glandular  epidermis,  under  the  name  of  Cribrina. 
From  the  glands  protrude  long  filaments,  the  uses  of 
which  are  unknown.  The  tentacula  of  all  the  species  are 
(contrary  to  the  supposition  of  Ehrenberg)  perforate  at 
their  extremities.  [Actinia.]  The  subgenus  Adamsia 
has  been  constituted;  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  curious  parasitical  Actinia  maculata,  which 
envelopes  the  mouths  of  dead  shells,  generally  selecting 
such  as  have  been  previously  invested  by  the  Alcyonidium 
eckinatum.  As  such  shells  are  frequently  inhabited  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Hermit  Crab,  not  a  few  naturalists 
have  mistaken  the  coincidence  for  some  necessary  and 
mysterious  friendship  of  the  zoophyte  for  the  crustacean. 

5.  Anthea,  Johnston,  includes  such  Actiniae  as  have 
not  the  power  of  retracting  their  tentacula.  Several  of 
the  species  grow  to  a  large  size. 

Example,  Anthea  Tuedifs,  Johnston,  *  Brit.  Zoophytes,' 
p.  222,  fig.  33. 

6.  Actinoloba,  Blainville  (Mntridium,  Oken).  Species 
in  which  the  oral  disk  is  divided  at  the  margin  into  more 
or  less  rounded  lobes,  which  bear  short  simple  tentacula. 

Example,  A.dianthus,  *  Phil.  Trans.,'  lvii.,tab.  19,  fig.  8. 

7.  Capnca,  Forbes,  of  which  one  species  only  is  known. 
The  disk  is  round  with  several  circles  of  exceedingly  short 
tubercular  retractile  tentacula,  and  the  body  is  in  part  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  epidermis,  which  is  divided  at  the 
margin  into  eight  lobes. 

Example,  C,  san guinea.  *  Annals  of  Natural  History,* 
vol.  vii.,  pi.  1,  fig.  1.    Irish  Sea. 


C.  Sea-Ancmonics  having  more  or  less  pinnate  tenta- 
cula. 

8.  Arfineriir,  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Such  as  have  the 
entire  disk  covered  by  very  small  villose  ramified  tenta- 
cula. 

Example,  A.  inllosa,  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  *  Voy.  Astro- 
labe, Zooph.,'  pi.  49.  figs.  1,  2.   Tonga  Islands. 

9.  Actinodcndrnn,  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Species  having 
very  long  arborescent  tentacula  disposed  in  one  or  two 
series  on  the  oral  disk. 

Example,  A.  alcyonoideum.  *Voy.  Ast.,'  pi.  48,  figs. 
1,  2.  This  animal  is  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and 
secretes  a  stinginir  mucus. 

10.  T/iafassianthus,  Leuckart.  One  species  only  known, 
the  T.  aster,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Red  Sea,  figured  in  the 
plates  to  Ruppell's  *  Voyage.'  Its  tentacula  are  numerous, 
short,  and  pinnate.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Epicladia  of  Ehrenberg. 

11.  Heterodactyla,  Ehrenberg.  The  tentacula  are  of 
two  sorts,  some  simple  and  others  pinnate. 

Example,  H.  Ilemprichii,    Red  Sea. 

12.  Megalictis,  Ehrenberg,  founded  on  an  animal  from 
the  same  locality  with  the  last,  and  characterized  by 
liaving  all  the  tentacula  arborescent,  but  the  internal  ones 
are   the   larger  and   more  pinnate,   and  have   their  ex- 

remities  hollowed  into  a  sort  of  socket. 
Example,  Megalictis  Hemprichii, 

Family  III.     Zoanthidcp. 
The   <^enera  of  this  family  are  few,  and  the  animals 
included    in   them    have  by    some    been  mistaken  for 
Alcyonia. 


1.  Zoanthus,  Cuvier.^Thc  body  is  ekmgilcd,  t 
and  pedunculated,  springing  from  a  bftsc  ooom 
several  individuals.  The  mouth  is  linear  and  tnm 
in  the  centre  of  a  disk  bordered  by  short  slender  tHb 

Example,  Z,  Solanderi.    West  indies. 

2.  MamHi/eroj  Lesueur  {Polythoe^  Lamottreux). 
body  is  coriaceous,  short,  and  mammilifonn  ;  sKcfad 
larged  at  its  buccal  extremity,  and  provided  witE  m 
rows  of  marginal  tentacula.  It  is  suopedunculated  i 
base,  and  springs  fh)m  a  common  expansion. 

Example,  M,  auriculata.    West  India  Islands. 


1,  Zonnthiis  Solanderi;  2,  Corticirora  glaroola  ;  3,  Mam:l!'.fm  aui 

3.  Cortici/era,  Lesueur.  Body  short,  cylindric,  1 
a  longitudinal  mouth  surrounded  by  petaiiform  ten 
at  one  extremity,  and  merged  at  the  other  into  a  co 
mass  with  numerous  similar  individuals,  so  that  i 
poliferous  crust  is  formed.  Thus  there  is  a  tra 
through  this  genus  from  the  soft  Actiniae  to  the  con 

Example,  C.  glareola.    Guadaloupe. 

The  best  account  of  the  Zoantnid<r,  with    ex 
figures,  will  be  found  in  the  papers  of  lesueur, 
first    volume  of  the   *  Transactions   of  the   Philac 
Academy.* 

Family  IV.     Madreporidcp. 

The  animals  which  form  the  harder  and  larger 
closely  resemble  the  Actinirp.  Generally,  as  far  j 
have  been  examined,  there  is  but  little  variety 
them  ;  but  judging  from  the  differences  presented 
or  two  types,  it  is  probable  that  future  research 
show  a  gi  eater  diversity  of  form  in  this  family  tht 
present  admitted.  Thus  though  the  usual  form 
coral  animal  is  tbat  of  a  cylinder  terminated  by  a  di 
rounded  by  simple  tentacula,  in  Ftingia  we  have  tl 
taciila  irregularly  scattered  over  a  broad  expans>io; 
in  Desmophyllum  they  are  reduced  to  the  appean 
irregular  folds. 


A nimiil  of  CUdocora  c«<pitusa.     (Pcom  an  ori^ud  4ra«r^f) 
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ripht  nsccnsions.  The  twelve  equal  parts  or  signs  into 
whicli  the  ecliptic  is  divided  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  constellations  which,  in  the  age  above  alluded 
to,  tell  within  their  respective  extents  in  lonpfitude ;  and 
the  names  both  of  the  signs  and  constellations  are  as  fol- 
low : — Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  iSagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces. 

The  distribution  of  all  the  visible  stars  into  groups  or 
constellations  was  the  first  step  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
astronomical  science.  It  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
earlicbt  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is  the  highest  dej^rce 
of  probability  that  the  zodiacs  of  all  nations  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  source,  though  in  passing  from 
one  people  to  another  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the 
figures  would  sutler  changes  iVom  the  vanity  or  caprice  of 
individuals.  Among  the  antients,  the  place  of  the  sun  in 
the  zodiac  served  to  regulate  the  seasons  of  the  year  ;  the 
representations  of  the  iiguies  associated  with  tho'groups  of 
stars  were  almost  couataiit  ornaments  of  the  religious  edi- 
fices; and  superstition  a^ssigned  to  the  regions  of  space 
intluences  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  depending 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  animals  or  objects  whicli  distin- 
guished the  constellations  in  the  corresponding  pails  of 
the  celestial  sphere. 

The  loss  of  the  writincjs  of  the  antient  Babylonians,  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  their  rdilices,  have  deprived  the 
world  of  every  monument  by  which  light  miirht  be  thrown 
on  the  slate  of  astronomy  among  a  people  whose  priests, 
according  to  Strabo,  were  nlo^l.ly  engaged  in  the  study  of 
tJie  science.     In  fact  our  information  respecting  it  consists 


chiefly  of  the  notices  given  by  Ptolemy  concernins  a  few  o 
their  observations,  and  fVom  the  evidence  of  GcoiiaH 
Diodonis  Siculus  states  {Biblioth.  Hfston,  ii.  30  >  'thilth 
Babylonians  had  twelve  chief  deities,  to  each  of  vrhomttii 
assigned  a  month,  and  one  of  the  so-called  twelve  aiumli 
by  which  he  means  the  twelve  parts  of  the  zodiac;  and  fin 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  tney  divided  the  zodiac  hA 
twelve  signs.  Sextus  Empiricus  {Adcemu^  Maih.n  lib.  f 
makes  a  like  statement,  and  shows  how,  by  means  of  adq 
S5'dra,  the  division  was  or  may  have  been  made.  With  b 
spect  to  the  astronomic2?  monuments  which  adorned  thf 
edifices,  a  few  fragments  only  of  btone,  having  on  the 
figures  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended  air 
presentations  of  those  which  distinguish  the  constellatioi 
have  been  dug  up  near  Bagdad :  and  the  most  remarkaUc 
these  is  one  having  on  its  face  a  solar  disk  accompani 
by  a  serpent:  the  figure  may  have  designated  Ophioi-ia 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  part  of  a  L'haldci 
planis]}hero.  Tlie  division  of  the  zodiac  into  tweh'e  agi 
may  have  been  originally  made  for  the  convenienft  i 
distinguishing  the  portions  which  the  sun  passes  thrwi 
in  the  several  months ;  and  a  division  into  twenfy-eif 
parts  is  alluded  to  by  Geminus  KV.icrayioy*)  iti;  ^atvCpin 
which  was  probably  made  to  denote  tlie  space  daUyd 
scribed  by  tlie  moon  by  her  proper  motion.  The  fona 
division  \Nas  used  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  b?i 
the  civihzed  nations  of  Asia';  and  the  latter  is  found  aiaca 
the  Pei-sians,  Arabs,  Hindus,  and  Chinese :  the  I  neat] 
eight  parts  are  called  the  alatioms  or  abo'.les  of  the  moa 
because  this  luminary  is  in  some  one  of  thoni  each  daj. 


Durinir  the  invasion  of  Kgypt  by  the  French,  in  170S, 
General  Dcsaix  discovered  soiiie  remarkable  sculptures  on 
the  ceiling  of  anapartnuiit  in  the  great  tern])le  at  Den- 
dL-rah  ;,tlie  antit'iU  Teiilyni  ,  and  MM.  Jollois  and  De- 
villiers  almost  imnudiately  i)v;ivt'ivcd  among  them  figures 
nearly  .tiraiiar  to  those  which  arc  traced  on  celes*' 


.7^1 


at  the  present  time.  The  whole  of  the  astroiMHM 
futures  are  within  the  circumference  of  a  circle  abort  I* 
leet  in  diameter:  and  the  apartment  in  which  thcyM 
found  is  in  t lie  upper  part  of  the  building  :  adjuminfll 
an  apartment  of  ecpialsize,  which  is  o]ieii  to  the  skr;  I 
ascent  to  both  being  by  steps  in  the  interior. 
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the  equal  oi%    The  difctoftion  jjmtiiiqrfd  iiy 
jpment  of  a  spheiidal  surfnce  b  cAidenlly  very 
tar  tht*  iiiarcm;  but  a  speiiiiilor  when  duly  in- 
i^fi  f^nmjmring  Uve  figures  near  the  f«*Mtre  with 
tar*  about  the  north  pole  in  1 1 
ii  thoie  to  which  tJU'  iig-ure»  v.< 
ifroent  without  a  Kjof,  n^' 
)l&niftph^e^,  k  iuppobi'd  i 
L* uj  ]jo»e  oi'  fftc il i t  at i n ^'  8 1 r- h  l .  h  < *  j . . . .  c. .  - . , , 
ko  Rptic^iPR  «i"  yjvoj action  or  devctppmcnl 
,  tiud  iti  the  diLt^ctiuu  of  a  line  p^^f^Lfig 
I  he  entities  L»r  pole^  the  diktancc  between  two 
Drresponchntc  to  two  which  Wfc-  dinmeliically  oppo- 
inc  amither  in  the  ht*aveii!i  ih  eiiual  to  half  (htj  €ir- 
t»e  ot*  a  s^^rfiU  circle  of  the  sr^hem  ;  iind  &L  Biot 
tluK  condition  is  satisfied  liy  the  plaS:ii»*|*Kerv  iaa 
»CAti  h«  expec^ted  in  a,  repreb-entsitiat}  whieh  doiH 
(ill  of  gr^ut  pi€ci^ioj>« 

rter  to  a«cf  rtain,  if  possible^  the  epoch  of  thi^  tola- 

M.  Biut  aiis^uiiied  a5  L-orr^et  (lu^  po&itions  of  lour 

yn  lt»  'Whivli,  beinir  aLConipiinii^d  by  fji^uioi  of  lucn 

il  i»yiubok,  ap|k';"  •■'  '•   ''-rve  bt't*il  dis* 

^  of  ivDuic  pari'  r^  atfa«:hml 

iJinU  ffOm  thvir  ,..,...       wdb  rrniHrJ 

is.  psilf^  SEodmcul  ^i^ruH  thtit  they  muil  i< 
ifttiL  Autiirc»»  Arilitni^,  and  (i  Pegip^i*  tin  v 

■  I  ft|]freccoi'rnt  of  ttufir  tiiestsured  di^ttoices 
,  ,      :.  tin  llie  planJaptiere  v^ith  tht?  dialauceh  ob* 

11  tiuin  tlu'ir  known  Angulnr  diktsinr*** 
J  eomp\itt)i^  ilm  aii^leaof  the  L/taui'li: 
1K*>  ui  th<  i  the  ci?mjt^,  or  poJc*  of  tliv 

I  &»d  ftl8i>  -^  of  tht  triiiitgle  iu  tlif  hL'ii^ 

])c^  two  ^taru  find  th&  nok 
id,  b}'  compttiijon,  the  mti- 
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t'-  I    bv  a  hippupotrtini. 

i-  .      Tlidt    the*   Jiidil^Ji! 

kluju  ulu4:h  wo*  df^ignatid   by  Uii<*  hmuv  la  Uiittd  ly 

PbTtitrdi  and  by  Dii^doni?*  Sj^itIus  o* 'i7j ;   tlitf  Intttr  bu^ 

I   tmrutatiuiu*  of  twi  umK   in   lii*!J'o;;:lyphii!«, 

I  nppesir  tt»  hav€  cn  i^  tiiwc  ;  and  tn  one  wf 

•     !      '..•  til  i>.^y  TJiaT  lio  hsul  I'U'en  t"Ji  the  mun* 

I  a,,  to  tiik;  reAt^ott*  of  the  Bfur^  ami 

lo  the  direct lort  of  a  line  drawn  ffom  thi?  c*'iitrc  of  Uie 

pliinir.nlirri'.    tiuvank    thL'  I'luTlt     :iri,[    T,ri-..iM,T    tlM-nvi-r.-li    t|j^ 

5"  1 ,  U  the  I  •  a 

L'  ill  it»  hon.  .^  iH' 

14  hot*  tuitidding  Tf^ith  the  Joiii^iitidiiiiii  ii\i*  nf  Ihc  ttfmpl*^-^ 
In  a  tall  btuii-htfm  aurmountud  by  m  hawk»  th*"«  ^ymbrd  of 
d(  ity.  On  tins  nti^^m  ibij  pU^^e  of  tJiriui,  e^mputtrd  iur  the 
(ipoth  (jf  Iht*  pliuu*|*hc*rp,  i*  foimd  tu  hi):  Jitid  tH#»  mm 
pfotjably  n  ■  ,  ,  na- 

BccratcJ*  1  i.rt 

ii»  pmbabJi!  auo  A\t 

a^pi^ct  ol  the  \  ■  ,ix« 

when  th«  f'ohiu ..  ,  ,.  uf 

Ihtf  bonbon;  and  lb  (i»f 

tnu  hinojilJ  in  Iht*  phii:.        -1-   ...  Ui. 

1  that  ivl  midMimmi^r,  ht  Ibt;  tpot'h  ^  r^» 

roae  with  the?  &tur»  oi  ftincfi.   Tbv  ^  Mi>g 

tlie  directjoii  of  thi3  ettuii loctial  coliirv  {wiAuri,  au  \h^ 
tiLKtcm  mh%  bt'twecn  two  byndnilirrM  fn^ntr*  of  nir  n,  a 
l(ttl(/  i*ft)  from  wtiich  i*  ji  »!■;  '     be 

1 1,1 1  pti  c rnt  V  H :  iiwio  in  ^  f rem*  h  b  1 1  v  li 

1;    '  .      '       ■  ■  ■     .  '  '.         '  •\t^ 


i  ll*v  pf'k* 
■  71 J  iJ,i'. 


liiaL  L 

point  4...  ,,.■_  ;,■.,,.....,, 

The  h*^ftd*  nf  nil  tl 
(end  towiu'iL  il;i'  cc' 
J I  the  Mjii! 
El  cpecttiti 


oj  tlie  iBMoaac  mx  J'  tu 

::  in  the  cenlrc  of  i;  i  ikin 

pfiisciiU  iba  »laii;  4>i  tUv  Wavi^u^  til  tlit:  iuUui*  |  ik<3c  to  ibu  ^ulb,  imd  luoUu^  iipwitrd»»  VU«y  tiiu»t.  biivc 
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apppnrctl  a^  if  movincj  from  ea^t  to  west;  that  is  in  the 
ill ri'cti  1)11  (U'  the  apj^aront  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens. 
'Jlv  lonirer  axis  of  tlio  temple  is  inclined  to  the  meridinn 
in  mi  aii'xle  of  about  17  tlrerrees,  and  the  walls  are  diieele.l 
so  that  the  points  at  wliieh  the  remavka])le  stars  Sirins  and 
Alii  ares  nui-^t  have  seemed  to  rise  coincided  \vi1h  the 
diiectioiis  of  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  hnildine:.  A 
t;'np,iie  near  Esne  (Latopoli*,  in  the  portico  of  which  i-;  a 
n*pre>entation  of  the  7(-diacal  siirn>,  is  ili^jvM-d  :-o  that  the 
jjin-ritudinal  wnlls  tend  to  the  points  r.t  v.hii-h  Antares  and 
Sirius  set;  and  thonj^h  no  ^wwi  stro;  o'.iili-.  to  belaid 
upon  this  circumstance,  tlieie  is  soiiu'  pi;".l''il  ility  that  the 
(!i>posilioMs  may  h-ive  l)('cn  iitenlioL'.a!,  -iiice  no  reason 
can  W.  a-siirned  why,  olhor'.vi;,.>,  tl:e  U-n'-pi'-s  ^Ivudd  liitt, 
ii]:e  the  pyramids,  b.avo  lird  tl;<:'ii-  v.  a  lis  directed  to  the 
civ.flinal  ])oints  (;f  the  horizi^'i.  'i'iic  (.■.i';!en  cin-li*  of  Osy- 
ina'ulyas,  whicli  is  mcntiomd  In  Dii  ■'.  iii-s  Siculr.s  ;  i.  4';)  as 
bcinT*  placed  in  tlie  tomb  of  tiiat  aiilii-iit  l^ini:  at  Thebes, 
was  ;{05  cubits  in  circumfcrer.ii',  :;:id  Jo  each  cubit  wa> 
assiirned  one  of  tlie  ."Uj.")  days  of  the  yepr.  with  the  ri./m^rs 
and  settings  of  the  stars  for  each  day  marked  on  the  several 
ilivisions. 

The  ceilins:  of  the  portico  beloni2:inc:  to  the  temple  at 
Denderah  is  nearly  covered  with  sculptured  iijrurcs,  many 
of  which  resemble  those  in  the  circular  i)lanisph('re,  and 
the  t\Nelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  distinctly  rejiresented 
in  two  bands  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  buildinj^:  six  of 
the  fiiijnres  appear  to  be  enterinj^the  temple  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  portico,  and  of  these  Cancer  is  the  last:  the 
other  six,  of  which  the  tirst  is  Leo,  appear  to  be  ipiiliine:  it 
on  the  western  side,  so  that  the  front  of  the  jjorlico  beinjj 
towaitls  the  north'  the  direction  of  their  molion  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  apparent  diurnal  rotation.  Within 
the  two  lines  of  fiirure^  are  those  which  belons:  to  the 
northern  constellatioiis,  and  beyond  them,  near  the  eastern 
and  western  extremities  of  the  portico,  arc  tiir::!»'S  rolatini^ 
to  the  southern  ctmstellations.  Anuiu:  tlu»  former  is  a 
human  figure  surrtmntled  by  seven  >tai.^  disposed  similarly 
to  those  of  l.-rsa  Major  in  the  hcave:v:,  aiid  mnr  them  i ;  a 
lotus-stem  surmounted  by  a  hawk,  likn  tlKit.  which  in  the 
circular  planisphere  is  in  the  placi*  of  Siiiiis:  tlii<  emblem 
in  the  planisphere  of  the  ])ortico  is  Ihvrcfore  supj-r-  cd  to 
be  an  indication  of  Sirins;  and  the  opiulon  is  co'.ilinned 
bv  the  fact  that  it  is  pn-crded  by  a  cjv;  .  !  -is  an'l  a  '.'.cul 
hieroirlypbicai  iu-cii])tio:i. 

In  the  ])lanis])liere  of  ilu-  ]'0:11c  ;.  ;r..  v.--']  a.;  ii.  ti-iit  of 
the  temple,  the  li'^ine  «u])po>«d  '.o  iu*  A\u-  of  Canorr  is 
placed  on  one  ^ido  of  ilu-  |  r-siiio'i  \\liich  i'  sluMiId  occu])y 
amono:  the  zodiacal  cciist'.ilr.tions :  j-.nil  this  ri:i'iim>lance 
has  iriven  ri^e  to  a  dnubt  cone::  .lir-i:  ilii*  jn.-t;U'.«^  oT  Hint. 
:-iip])t)sition.  »S(»nu'  '.xi^o-.i.,  i'lvv ..«  i;r.;:L:iiU''l  i!ia<  t'u^  licnre 
liii.irht  have  been  in!i"-.l('d  I'oi-  tii,'  ir.\  iijo'.;-.;;.' iii  -ciriil)'. -is; 
Imh  as  in  this  tem])]^-.  a  .  v.  t-il  :is  in  iI-.om-  al  V.-w .  i!  hii-; 
'•ir,'lit  feet,  while  tl:e  scaiiii-^-n  lias  1  ul  r-i\,  it  i.s  r.i;);v  i)ro- 
l^ible  that  it  represents  the  zo  liaca!  >iun  :  a.-d  that.  a<,'iee- 
ably  1(>  the  hy])othe>'is  ol"  J)i:>;,  the  di«]>laci meiil  \va-  in 
colder  to  make  room  \0i  vviiu-  mi'Dlt  'M.  i:i  ::'et.  the  place 
of  (.'ancer  is,  in  ti\e  iv;!rie«\  ■.■ee;i].;i  i  by  a  l.e;i.l  <  i"  I-js, 
.vhich  is  jdunpfod  in  '.li«.' M'::^:- .;  \  - :  and,  >inee  Si;  ■  -.was 
consecrated  to  l^is,  ii  i-»  i  vTi-.'-i'Mo  to  sispi-o  \' tliat  liie 
eniMem  'vas  intended  Ir-  e\i«;-v>;  tli.il,  :ii  t'!-.'  <■;  ;  '-h  (f  the 
plani-jpheres,  thcMarSiiius  ii:.--.-  heiia;;".lly.  1/;,  calcnlalio'i 
ii.  i>  aseertained  Ihat  abt)nt  7vK)  \ea:s  bii(ire  ("hii  1,  in  th.e 


I  circular  planisphere  cuts  the  zodiacal   band  in  Gi 

I  towanls  the  north,  and  in  Capricorn  towards  the  a 

I  thus  dividing  the  twelve  figures  so  that  the  ux  i 

are  on  the  western  side  constitute  all  tho^e  whidi 

certain  hour  are  dcscendimj  towards  ilie  vrest*  and 

I  which  are  on  the  east  em  side  art  a^eendin^  towiii 

:  meridian.    At  the  head  of  this  descending  series  ii 

which  is  the  first  to  pass  the  inferior  meridian  and 

the  eastern  series;  and  at  the  head  of  the  ascendinr 

is  Aquarius,  which  is  pas.'iing  the  upper  uieridian:  u 

tribuiion  corresjurnds  to  that  which  i»  ifpiesentedi 

zodiac  of  the  portico.    A  like  corrosiMnidence  iroc 

found  to  exist  in  both  the  temples  at  Ksne  if  aci 

planisjihere  were  supposed  to  be  i)laced  in  the  i.'«ili 

each,  with  the  lotus-stem  in  the  loni^itudirial  a\:$.  to 

tlie  north,  and  the  jiianisphere  were  cut  by  a  nieridia 

i;o  as  to  divide  the  tiijures  into  such  as  ascend  and  s 

descend. 

That  there  were  anions:  the  antient  Eirvptiansav 
of  sculptured  representations  of  the  heavens  is  er 
since  the  planisphere  described  by  ScaligtT,  in  hi§» 
on  Manilius,*  contained,  among  liiany  animals  havi 
correspondence  in  form  or  situation  with  those  whicfa 
been  mentioned,  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  6C\1bi 
of  another  who  is  killincr  a  bear;  and  in  the  'Sifi 
de  rAeademie  des  Sciences,'  17<KS,  there  is  de$crib> 
iM.  Bianchini,  a  fracrmeiit  of  an  Eiryptian  planisphen 
sisting  of  a  circular  space  surrounded  by  five  cone 
bands  :  in  the  centre  arc  two  beais  separated  by  aM 
as  in  the  present  spheres;  and  in  the  neare^t  liaii 
twelve  iii^urcs  representing  constellations,  mo»t  of 
differ  from  the  zodiacal  sitrns  above  described;  tht 
of  (Jeniini.  lor  example,  being  occupied  by  a  ?eqien' 
the  two  next  bands  are  the  >iirns  ol"  the  CJroek  joiiiai 
on  "he  exterior  of  these  is  a  band  di\ided  into  30  pa 
each  cf  which  is  a  deity  :  tlie-e  are  t  he  spaces  ol  l(»dt 
into  v.hich.  in  tb.e  K;'-!.  t:ic  z.:diaevvas  sometimes  di' 
There  can  be  little  doubt:  that  the  Egvptians  and 
da-nns  distiiio;;;ished  U::'  L;roii]).-  oi'  stars  in  the  visibh 
veils  i)y  the  ligurc"^  cr  \Mid)uIs  cf  the  deitil.'^  whic! 
worshipped,  and  of  tb.  men  who,  among  them,  ht 
!ialized  them^elvc:- l:y  LNcat  actions:  but  it  ha>  l>ee 
aT?sumed,  tb.a^  the  nr.^.ni  s  Oi'ilie  7odincal  con>telialioc 
uive!!  from  circnmt;  i:;  es  r.  k/ir.ir  to  the  apparent  r 
oi"  the  iun,  t.^  ll:e  la;.r.u.soJ  l.u-band; v.  or  to  t)K-  w 


tions  of  r.alme   in  dili"e.r:it 


M; 


icroi'1.1'*  nir 


!atiind< 


o['  ])' 


Siriu>  rose  v.itii  the 


iT.v  ii'  ( "anecr 


vhen  the  sun  v.r.s  in  tiiat  con  .{ellatio:i.  tliiJ.  i-,  rJ    the 
.mmmer  so;-tice. 

The  two  tem])les  a'  V.^ne  hiv.e,  in  tlu'  ceiliuL^s  (u"  tliei.- 
porticoes,  repreM'ntati;>ns  of  tiie  tv. elve  zo'iae:'.!  co-ini. na- 
tions in  two  line^  pa-aliei  to  the  a\-^  ol  the  bv.il.iin:^*.  In 
ihe  .smaller  temple  :  iv  <,rihe  tiuu'.e  .  apj  '.  ar  to  be  eiiteiinr,' 
on  the  >outhein  >id:\and  ^i\  to  be  i'.s!n!iLr  rn  ihc  northern 
-ide :  the  front  of  the  portico  liein.:  n'wauls  the  en^t,  (h.e 
dire<'tion  of  their  inovemenl  corie-|M).id.-.  Ci'i-seipwiiMy,  to 
that  of  the  diurnal  rotation, a^  in  the  teinj;le  at  DendeVali : 
bn.l  there  is  this  dillerer.ce  in  the  di\ision  cf  the  liu^nie^, 
ihat.  at  Ksne,  l-eo  i.^  tlie  last  to  enter,  a:id  \"m:o  \\w  lir^t 
to(piit  the  tem]>le.  ?.l.  Hint  ench'avours  to  accosiut  tor  thi 
ditference  by  the  diilcicnt  indiiiations  which,  tl'it' axes  of 
the  two  tem]>les  have  to  t!ie  meridian;  the  axi- of  tlie 
tem])le  at  Denderah  de\iatini^  17  deirreco,  and  that  of  the 
small  tem])le  at  Ksne  71  deiiree-^.  both  of  them  being  from  ; 
the  noi-th  towards  the  east.  He  observes  that,  in  the  former 
temple,  a  meridian  hne  pansinT  through  the  centre  of  the  ^ 


■    X'/w/- ,"//.,  lib.  i.    lha<  the   ei:!i>teli:;tion    in  wliieli  tl 

I  is,  at  the  season  wlicu  be  :»i:i'e::.is  iVom  the  Winter  ** 

toward.-  the  equator,  reeviMdtlio  naiviv*   ui  ("apne 

.  I'lcausethe  cfcat  is  Jin  ruiimal  aceu.-tomc tl  Id  a^ccr.d 

hidii'>i    points  of  irror.nd  ;  an*:  tlin*^    tlij   <.Mr>:i;.!a:i 

whiehtlu-  sun  is  wluu  lie  r.Iu'.us  f:tnn  thi-  >unimi:«*' 

torvards   llio  >oi'tl\  \\.t-  tle>ii:.-aUil  CanciT  i::ini  :i.e 

I  being  an  animal  v.hich   i>  s;iid  to  ha\e   ;i  l\'Kkw:trJ  i 

menl.     Ih.dio])  Waibui'on  in  this  <oiinti-y.  .i:ul   >i.  F 

;  in  France,  carrying:  o.iil  liie  'ame  idea,  hnw  imauMUi 

'■  the    const  eilatioi'is    Aiiei.   Tain  us    and    Genin:!    rei 

their  names    from  th.e  vi '.n-c:  of  aTiimul-  l-^.i.:^  i'joui 

,  liie  lieldr-  in  the  spiin:;  tl::-.;   1a o  iMiLi.-:i\-.  the  \ 

I  b.  eats  of  summer,  an.d  \iiL?).   ]^^e^'l■ln^d  to ';:e  a  Sti 

!  denotes  the  time  of  h;:' \  e>t.  pnd   ;•.•   on.      ?,i.  i);:puj 

Mimir.g  that  the  zodiaeal  consie'Iati;  ns  v.  i  n-  iv.-!  ima 

in  Kuypt,  and  th.at  tl-ey  indicated  cireuinMiiT.,  osioaii 

I  with  the  Irib'jTU's  of  l.•l!^]\llu'■  y  m  tl-e  i'.Hevi  :  *   men: 

.  the  year,  ('-.'deavouii  d  to  a^ee.tam  at  \'.):,.:  t  :Meh,  v. 


climate  of  Kiivpt.  t^u"•  syndH':s\v<.v.,M  i 


the  circumstances  A\liie:i  they  we.v  Kipj^i^^.- 
and  tb.i'  resr.li  <.f  his  inqiiii)  v.  as.  tl^at  x\.v  :»_"■ 
lia\e  Mdi>i>\sl  o.dy  \\hen  tin.' vorT'.al  i-<jn':Ut.' 
consti-llatioji  b:l.:ia.  .\i  p-«  ^eiit  it  is  i'l  tlie 
i>ce.<    and   coniiiutini;   tl-..*  time    t',::iPLrv 

loetial   ]'■■:■lt•^ 


and  coniputini;  tl; 
cilVct.  of  piccc'-'-ion.  the  <  i;n: 
o\era!)out  half  the  cireiimrer; 
"  Nijxned  ir).()(!M  \oai>  before  the 
(  f  tlu'  inventi.)n  r-f  the  ze.dia.c. 
altei wards    i educed   to    about 


s       </'/•/' ir/ A  ■  (!(  V  Cftf.'y 


dnnc« 

reprt 

::^er.t  \ 
ui'i  i] 

.  h.  Iv 

..;iid  : 

of  t!:e  .clrt:u..  h 

iniMia:.  a-:  :  :i.-  the 

lis  eXtl.-tNai:;::!*  epO< 

voa::.  bi '.ove  C! 


( 
T 


IV'M.;.- 

-  '  Keehercho.- 


it  s  Sfionces  i 


^I.  Kouiier,  in  J-i 
Oonvernemenl  de  rK<;\p!e,' a.-s'.niu<  thfl!  :he  rt-prrsi 
tion  of  the  head  v\  l>is  ]Mrt!y  ]oluni;eil  in  the  solar 
near  the  ligure  of  Cance'.-,  am<ini;  the  NCUiptiirt-s  in 
poitico  of  the  temple  at  Denderah,  is  an  emblem  ol 
heliacal  rising  of  »Siiius  when  the  sun  was  in  the  Hgii*4 
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He  mentions  Ursa  Major  and  Urea  Afinor,  observing  that 
they  are  placed  so  that  the  tail  of  one  corresponds  to  the 
shouldere  of  the  other,  and  he  adds  tliat  the  constelktion 
Draco  winds  between  them.    Near  the  head  of  Draco  he 
places  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  is  said  to  be  on  his  knees 
(Hercules,  whose  attitude  has  since  been  changed),  and 
behind  him  the  noilhem   crown.      Near  the  kneeling 
figure   is  Ophiuchus,  the  serpent-carrier,  and  under  the 
letter  are  the  great  claws   (of  Scomio).       Behind   Ursa 
Major  is  Arctophylax  (Bootes\  with  the   star  Arcturas 
below  liis  girdle  ;  and  under  his  feet  is  the  constellation 
Virgo.    Near  the  head  of  Ursa  Major  are  Gemini  (Aicn^oi) ; 
under  his  body  is  Cancer,  and  under  his  feet  Leo.    Auri^ 
and  the  star  Capella  are  said  to  be  on  the  letl:  of  Gemini, 
opposite  Ursa  Major ;  and  at  the  foot  of  Auriga  are  the 
horns  of  Taurus,  whose  head  is  indicated  by  a  cluster  of 
stars  (the  Hyades).    Cepheus  is  behind  Ui-sa  Minor,  and 
near  him  is*  Cassiopeia,  the  stars  of  which  are  said  to  be 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  key :  Cassiopeia  has  her  hands 
raised  above  her  head  as  if  bewaihng  the  fate  of  her 
daughter  Andromeda,  who  is  placed  below  her.    The  arms 
of  the  latter  are  extended  and  chained  (to  a  rock) ;  and 
under  her  head  is  Pegasus.    Aries  is  below  the  girdle  of 
Andromeda,  and,  as  well  as  the  claws  of  Scorpio  and  the 
girdle  of  Orion,  it  is  in  the  equator ;  the  triangle  (ctXrwrov), 
is  above  Aries.    Tlie  constellation   Pisces  is  below  the 
triangle  ;  and  Perseus  stands  with  his  hand  near  the  chair 
of  Cassiopeia.    Below  his  left  knee  are  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  names  of  the  seven  daughtei^  of  Atlas  are  given  to  the 
stars  of  the  cluster.    Ai-atus  observes  that  there  are  but 
six  stars  in  the  cluster ;  but  Hipparchus,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  poem,  states  that  against  a  dark  sky  seven  may  be 
seen.    The  bow  of  Sagittarius  tends  towards  the  tall  of 
Scorpio.    Tlie  Lyre,  and  the  eagle   which  carries  it,  is 
between  Perseus  and  the  head  of  the  bird  (oni/tc).     (This 
is  the  constellation  Cygnus,  which  also  by  Manetho  and 
Ptolemy  is  called  the   Bird.    Tlie  name  Cygnus  is  first 
applied  to  it  in  a  work   on  the  constellations  which  is 
ascribed  to  Eratosthenes.)    Cygnus  extends  towards  the 
other  eagle  (Aquila),  and  near  the  head  of  Pegasus  is  the 
right  hand  of  Aquarius,  which,  it  is  remarked,  rises  before 
Capricomus.    Over  the  latter  is  the  Dolphin.     All  the 
above  constellations  are  stated  to  be  between  the  zodiac 
and  the  north  pole ;  and  the  zodiacal  constellations  are 
afterwards  mentioned  in  order,  beginning  with  Cancer  and 
ending  with  Gemini.     Libra  (elsewhere  called  :;l'>oj'j  is 
not  mentioned,  while  Scorpio  and  the  Claws  are  described 
as  if  they  formed  two  constellations. 

In  the  description  of  the  constellations  between  the 
zodiac  and  the  south  pole,  it  is  stated  that  Orion  is  placed 
obliquely  to  Taurus,  and  that  Canis  Major  is  at  his  feet. 
Under  him  is  said  to  be  Lepus,  and  at  the  tail  of  the 
dog  is  the  head  of  the  ship  Argo.  Under  Aries  and 
Pisces,  and  above  the  river  (Eridanus),  Cetus  advances 
towards  Andromeda,  and  below  Capricomus  is  the  South- 
ern Fish.  Under  Sagittarius  is  a  circle  of  stars  ^^he 
Southern  Crown\  and  l3elow  the  sting  of  Scorpio  is  the 
Altar.  Under  the  Scorpion  is  (Jentainus,  white  farther 
on  is  Hydra,  having  its  head  under  Cancer,  and  its  tail 
above  Centaurus ;  about  the  middle  of  its  body  is  Craterus. 
and  near  the  tail  is  Corvus.  The  bright  star  Pi*ocyon  is 
under  Gemini. 

Such,  nearly,  is  the  description  jriven  by  Aratus  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  and  the  constellations  are,  in  general,  the 
same  as  those  which  arc  repix'sentod  on  the  modern  globes : 
some  inconsistencies  which  exist  in  it  were  pointed  out  by 
Hipparchus,  who  lived  about  100  years  before  Christ,  and 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  poem.  It  is  jdain  that  the 
descriptions  have  been  compiled  from  observations  made 
by  persons  at  different  places,  and  probably  in  diiferent 
ages;  for  in  one  part  of  the  work  it  is  stated  that  the 
extremity  of  Draco,  and  in  Jinothor  the  girdle  of  Cepheus, 
touches  the  horizon,  while  in  a  third  place  Bootes  is  said 
to  go  below  that  circle,  except  his  hand:  and  these  cir- 
cumstances are  quite  incompatible  with  observations  made 
in  the  same  latitude.  It  should  be  remarkt- d  that,  in  the 
Greek  sphere,  the  stars  are  not  always  placed  in  tlie  same 
parts  of  the  figures  as  thev  occupy  at  present :  thus  tlie 
principal  star  of  Aries  is  placed  by  Hipparchus  in  the  front 
foot  of  the  animal,  while  on  the  modem  globes  it  is  placed 
in  the  head. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  from  t  ^f 

Aratus  the  pusitiou  of  the  equinoctifti  or 


in  order  to  find  the  epoch  of  the  obaenrfttionsoa  vlU 
description  is  founded,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  thl 
thing  satisfactory  can  be  discovered  concerning  thcirfj 
It  is  stated  in  tlie  poem  that  the  southern  tropic  cih 
middle  of  Capriconius,  and  hence  the  equinoctul  e 
sliould  pass  tnrough  the  middle  of  Aries  :  now,  tnte 
sumed  age  of  Eudoxus,  the  first  remarkable  ilv 
Aries  was  nearly  at  the  point  in  which  the  tiaee  ij 
ecliptic  in  the  heavens  cuts  that  of  the  equator;  ui 
suppose  the  extent  of  the  constellation  to  be  30  da 
the  middle  point,  reckoning  from  that  star,  wou 
nearly  at  the  filteenth  degree  of  longitude.  Hk  ] 
tude  of  that  star  is  now  about  30^,  and  hence  the  eqji 
tial  colure  would  have  retrograded  as  much  as  45  d^ 
which  at  the  known  rate  of  the  precession  would  take 
in  about  3200  years ;  consequently  the  epoch  won 
about  the  year  1400  b.c.  Or,  if  with  Ptolemy  it  it  iq^ 
that  the  extent  of  the  constellation  between  thefint 
of  Aries  and  the  first  star  of  Taurus  (now  B  Arieti^  i 
18  degrees,  the  miildle  point  would  be  in  the  ninth  c 
of  longitude,  and  the  retrogradation  would  be  30  di 
which  would  place  the  epoch  about  the  year  flB 
Nothing  however  can  be  more  uncertain  than  cond 
drawn  from  such  data. 

The  taste  for  ornamenting  buildings  with  sculptn 
presenting  astronomical  subjects  appears  to  have  i 
in  antient  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  in  the  £a 
in  1708  a  fragment  of  a  planisphere  w  as  discovered 
city.  It  has  in  its  centre  a  serpent,  probably  an  e 
of  time,  and  near  it  two  animals,  apparently  bears; 
the  serpent  are  the  remains  of  three  concentric  lii 
vided  into  compailments  containing:  figures,  among 
are  some  of  the  zodiacal  constellations. 

That  the  Komans  adopted  the  Greek  sphere  is  i 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  constellations  in  the  * 
nomicon  *  of  Manilius :  those  of  the  zodiac,  in  par 
are  given  in  the  vei*ses  *  Aurato  princeps  aries  u 
fulgens,*  &c:  and  the  poem  contains  a  detailed  i 
of  their  astrological  dispositions  and  qualities.  The 
signs  are  divided  into  masculine  and  feminine  ahei 
and  are  appropriated  to  different  deities  ;  there  ii 
division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts,  wliich  are 
nated  Athla,  or  laboui-s,  and  relate  to  the  occupat 
professions  of  men  (lib.  iii.,  v.  03;.  Four  con^tel 
comprehending  a  space  ecpial  to  one -third  of  the  « 
ference  of  the  zodiac,  are  said  to  conMilute  a  trigon 
a  tetragon,  and  so  on;  and  there  are  four  tiigoos 
from  the  different  constellations,  which  may  coinci'. 
the  an;clc3  of  an  equilateral  triangle  suppi.aed  to 
scribed  in  the  zodiac  :  the  hke  is  to  be  understoo 
respect  to  the  tetragon,  liextigon,  &c.  Each  sign 
zodiac  is  supposed,  in  the  poem,  to  givu  a  ceitain  i 
of  years  to  the  life  of  a  man  ;  and  his  proles*iun  or 
is  imagined  to  depend  on  the  particuUir  sign  whid 
in<|:  at  his  birth,  according:  to  the  qualifies  or  use* 
animal  by  which  the  sign  is  disiinguishcd  .lib.  iv., i 
It  is  also  asserted  thai  the  charactcj^  of  men  dep 
the  qualities  of  the  extra-zodiacal  constellaliona 
persons  born  when  the  ship  Arj^o  rises  are  said  to  1 
seamen  or  to  have  an  inlereot  in  naval  affairs  Ub 
39:. 

Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Maniliiis,  has  triven,  : 
manuscript  of  Aben-Kzra,  a  description  of  three 
spheres,  of  which  one  is  ^upposed  to  have  leiuted 
astronomy  of  the  antient  Persians,  and  ano'ilurto 
the  Hindus:  the  thiixl  is  supposed  to  be  cither  Eg 
or  Greek.  The  significatioiib  of  the  fit:ure>  in  Ihil 
sphere  are  very  uncertain,  but  among  those  whid 
been  recognised  are  I'l-sa  Major  and  fisa  Minor, 
winijed  horse,  besides  \  ii!;:o.  Leo.  and  Taurus.  ITie 
of  men  and  women  are  \\  it liout  designations,  but 
the  former  is  one  on  a  tinonc,  which  "is  thought  to 
sent  Cepheus.  and  one  in  a  kneeling  postuie.  which: 
Hercules:  of  tlie  latter,  there  is  one  which  is  pren 
represent  Ciussiopeia  or  Andromeda.  A  iiixuie  of  a 
albo  distinguished.  It  is  asserted  in  the  '  Zcnd-Avc 
work  of  uncertain  antiquhy,  and  ascribed,  erroneoi 
Zoroaster;  that  the  antient  PeiJiians  divided  tbe 
into  twenty-eight  constellations,  or  houses  of  tbe 
and  also  into  twelve  signs:  to  these  last  are  ai 
names  which  correspond  to  those  at  present  given 
congtellat''^"!  in  that  region  of  the  heavena;  ai 
61  Byidet  (in  Taunu)  is  descnbedci 
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ich  lie  c;i[]i»j^ 
ftU  of  twn  fish^s^  the  hcciJ  of 
'*ailar  the  ofh-r  '"ni-  v.„i. 
jf*i>even  partH,  < 

ui*  nut  tcpT'  ,  •  ^  ^^_:  ^  :^:: 

•  of  ihi*  twtOveM^ns^  are  given. 

^    '"■•:";  of  liitlm  aiid  of  (wjtit^tit  Pc^rsia  may  be  pre- 

ve  iH'tn  onginnUy  the  satat*  iw  (Imt  of  \hc 
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r  northern  India,  Cbma,  aud 

kifh  were  iti  iiae  in  the  wesleni 

iiitj  bein^  dividi^d  inlti  twelve  ^mrla* 

sfTfeof  the  b\in»ivnd  aUo  ioto  twenty - 

'ling  l4>  Ihr  itcccmnt*  i>f  the  Je&mt 

_^e  at  one  lime  ^av*»  to  theie  ihe 
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found  w^ulptured   ftgurefl  tif  ierpetit-»   \\hich  hdv«:  b*'fn 

tboupht  to  indicate  the  esti*ttence  of  the  Uphdo  Wi»r«hip  m 

llmt  |>ajt  nf  the  coimtry,  the  «pftt  vff  the  TolteL'an*:  an  J  al 

tlie  same  place  has  b<,*en  found  a  piece  ui         '  m- 

pusi'd  to  ue  a  plankpheie*   mi  which  u*'- 

part  mints  itpri'sentinj^  niantbsH  whit:h  sii  '- 

touelher  in  the  iuteiiur  i}(  &  niijtj  oinann 

^'hpbical  Hgurea.     In  iTtJO  there  was  di: 

idly  of  ^ti^xico,  among  the  ibundations  >  . 

Mexitili,  a  block  of  porphyry,   ou  whicli  i 

ftymboUcal  figure*,  apparently  conwtitntinjj^  a  ^  < 

Of  a  chrcnoh>^ieui  table*  in  whieh  the  s,evcniJ 

year  are  di^tini^whed  by  particular  cnioie^  u 

and  a  few  of  them  are  Matvd  to  corrf*nond  tj. 

dgn^  on  the  Chinese  plamsphcrea*     ^[,  de  HuniUilUl  il:- 

marki*  (lir^earchejf^  &c,)  that  the  name  of  \}w  timl  <iav  in 

also  the  nanse  of  winter,  and  tl       "'  i  ot  th<;  day 

tonsista  of  undulating  line*  rtM  lUth  ihdt* 

ca*     ^  "HIS  in  the  G  ruck  and 
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A  few  monttis  su^th  when  the  CAjm«t  <yt  thi»  v«^M  (Mamb, 
1843)  waji  viuibJo  m  lower  littitudes  it«  t«jiil  ortly  hpjn'arnii; 
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I    hi^dit,     Thiii^  produced  a   !  * 
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Uqu  of  that  hght  wa^i  givca.    We  havy  bdwit  vA|rri:j0«d 
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our  opinion  that  celestial  phenomena  should  be  described 
in  the  words  of  those  who  are  observers  themselves.  We 
therefore  Bubjoin  the  followinsr  extract  from  the  letter  in 
question : — •  The  zodiacal  lijijht,  as  its  name  imports,  in- 
variably appears  in  the  zodiac,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely, 
in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  which  is  7^  inclined  to 
the  zfxliac,  and  which  plane,  seen  from  tlie  sun,  intersects 
the  ecliptic  in  lon^tude  7tt**  and  258",  or  so  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  equinoxial  points.  In  consequence  it  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  at,  or  a  little  aftcrj  the  equinoxes, 
after  sunset  at  the  spring,  and  before  sunrise  at  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  not  only  because  the  direction  of  its  apparent 
axis  lies  at  those  times  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  but  aUo  because  at  those  epocljs  we  are  approach- 
ing the  situation  when  it  is  seen  most  completely  in 
section. 

*  A1  the  vernal  equinox  the  appearance  of  the  zodiacal 
light  is  Ihat  of  a  pretty  broad  ))yramidal,  or  rather  lenti- 
cular, body  of  light,  wliich  begins  to  be  visible  as  soon  as 
the  twilight  decays.  It  is  very  bright  at  its  lower  or 
broader  pai-t  near  the  horizon,  and  (if  there  be  broken 
clouds  al>out  ol\en  appears  like  the  glow  of  a  distant  con- 
flagration, or  of  the  rising  moon,  only  less  red ;  giving  rise, 
in  short,  to  araoii:)hous  masses  of  light,  such  as  have  been 
noticed  by  one  of  your  correspondents  as  possibly  a])])L-r- 
taining  to  the  comet.  At  higher  altitudes  its  liac'lit  fades 
gradually,  and  is  seldom  traceable  much  beyontl  the 
Pleiades,  which  it  usually  however  attains  and  involves: 
and  (what  is  most  to  my  presi'ut  purpose  .  its  axis  at  the 
vernal  equinox  is  always  inclined  ^to  the  northward  of 
the  equator)  at  an  angle  of  between  GO-"  and  70^  to  the 
horizon;  and  it  is  most  luminous  at  its  base, resting  on  the 
horizon,  where  also  it  is  broadest,  occupying,  in  faet,  an 
angular  breadth  of  somewhere  about  10^  or  12^'  in  ordinaiy 
clear  weather/ 

ZOEA.     [BuxNCHiopon.v,  p.  330.] 

ZOEGA,  GEOllG,  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  a 
Lutheran  clergyman  of  Jutland,  said  to  have  been  of 
Italian  descent,  and  was  born  2r)th  December,  17.">;">,  at  the 
village  of  Dahlen  in  the  county  of  Schackenburg  and  the 
diocese  of  Ripen,  where  his  father  was  then  minister, 
although  he  soon  ai\er  removed  to  the  parish  of  ISIoegel- 
tondern,  near  the  town  of  Tonderu  in  the  same  county. 
After  having  been  careliilly  «'ducatcd  at  home,  under  the 
eye  of  his  father,  Zoej?:*.  was  *ient,  in  177*-,  tu  the  irym- 
nasium  of  Altona,  whence  the  next  year  he  ])roeeeded  to 
the  university  of  GultinirL'n.  On  iiiiisliiiiir  his  academic 
course,  in  1770,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  111  rough  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  which  he  was  eventually  led  to  extend  to 
Italy,  and  he  did  not  return  to  his  native  country  till  he 
had  visited  both  Venice  and  Rome.  He  then  i)assed  a 
winter  at  the  nniveisily  of  Leipzig:  after  returnini;  home 
from  which  he  spent  some  time  in  the  ofiice  of  a  brother 
of  his  father,  who  held  a  ])ost  iimier  the  '^uNernment  at 
Copenhairen :  but  at  last,  in  ()ct(>her.  177H,  ho  accei)ted 
the  situaii'm  of  a  family  tutor  in  the  little  t(nvn  of  Kieite- 
minde,  on  the  ea>t ern  coast  of  the  isle  (jf  Ffincn.  Aller  a 
few  months  however  he  was  dtfered  the  a])])ointniont  of  tra- 
velling tutor  to  a  yuuiii^  ireiitleman  who  pi'opo>el  to  make 
the  tour  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  England;  this 
scheme  exactly  Miiled  the  taste  of  Zoeira.  v.ho  v.as  already 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  AHer  a  years  roi- 
dence  Vkith  his  piipil  at  Glittingen,  where  he  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  iiis  old  professor  Heyne,  with  whom  he  had 
bei'U  always  a  favourite,  they  ><'t  out  together  in  March, 
17^M),  and  after  ha vinir  visited  <'assel  and  Frankibrt,  aud 
traversed  TIes>e,  the  Palatinate.  Suahia,  and  IJavaria,  went 
down  the  Danube  to  \'ionna,  and  thence  crossed  the  Tyrol 
anil  (.'arinthia  to  Venice,  whincc  Ihey  proceeded  through 
I.ond>anly  and  Tuscany  ti)  Home,  and  from  Rome  to 
Naples.  KeturninLT  to  Rome,  tluy  s])ent  two  months  nK^re 
in  that  city  :  and  then,  in  Miiy.  i7sl.  weic  ahout  to  take 
'hi'ir  (K-partuie,  by  the  way  of  Nlilaii  and  Turin,  for  Fiance, 
when  an  unexpected  deati'i  >uddenly  recalled  theni  to  Den- 
mark. Si;on  alU'r  hi>  return  home  Zoi-Vji  ^^as  introduced 
to  the  Danish  mi^iister  (luldherg,  who,  struck  with  his 
::ieiit.  ai!pi;iut'.d  him  t»>  make  a  numismatic  tour  at  the 
eharire  of  the  W'ua:  in  Gerinniiy  and  Italy.  I'pnn  tiii>  en- 
tt-rpiise  he  se'  uiu  in  Aiuil.  '7^-2:  and  aller  ^jH-ndinc  >i\ 
r.ioiiths  ill  the  Iiiij)i'i'ial  .Ml•l■^, nn  at  "N  ienna,  he  ariJM  d  onc( 
more  nl  Uo'ue,  in  .l;inr.:ii\.  l/s.^.  From  this  dale  Italy, 
:i.:d  chiclly  Rome,  coulinuvd,  v.ilh  ti.c  exception  of  a  -..hort 


visit  which  he  made  to  Paris  in  17H4,  fo  be  the  reai 
of  Zoega  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  sudden  death  ( 
patron  Guldberg,  the  news  of  which  reached  him  wh 
was  at  Paris,  in  May,  1784,  reduced  him  for  a  ti 
great  straits ;  and  his  difficulties  were  made  the 
serious  by  his  having  some  time  before  both  clanda 
married  a  young  Italian  lady,  Maria  Pietruccioli,  the 
tiful  but  penniless  daughter  of  a  painter,  and  bee 
convert  to  popery.  He  had  however  on  the  introdi 
of  the  Au.strian  papal  nuncio  Garampi,  wliose  acqutii 
he  had  made  at  Vienna,  been  received  with  distingi 
favour  by  the  celebrated  Stefano  Boriria,  then  secret 
the  Propaganda  College,  afterwards  cardinal ;  and  be 
through  Borgia's  inte^e^t,  received  from  the  pope  tl 
pointment  of  interpreter  of  modern  languages  to  tb 
pacranda  College.  He  now  engaged  in  theprepuat 
a  critical  catahygue  of  tlie  series  of  Egyptian  coLu  ; 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  mostly  as  contained  in  th 
museum  of  Rorgia  at'Velli'tri,  which  was  at  last  pub 
in  4to.  at  Rome,  in  1787,  with  the  title  of*  Numi  JE 
Imperatorii  i)rostantes  in  Museo  Borsiano  \'e!iirii, » 
l)raBterea  (|uotquot  reli(}ua  hujus  classis  numi^oui 
variis  muaeis  atque  libris  colligere  obtia-it.*  Tliis 
attracted  great  attention,  and  soon  made  the  nii 
ZoiJEra  known  throughout  Euro]>e.  Ir  was  follow 
his  greatest  work,  his  treatise  ou  Obelisks,  prepared 
desire  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  and  the  printing:  of  which,  s 
had  been  gomg  on  lor  five  years,  was  at  la.st  eompk 
17*d7.  But  after  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  ^ 
years,  which  pressed  the  more  heavily  upon  Zoeei 
much  as  he  had  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with 
other  dist  met  ions  and  vexations,  straiteiiud  circuoul 
lre(pient  attacks  of  illnes.s.  the  &till  worse  health 
wife,  and  the  death  of  many  of  his  cliildren,  eijrhl  of 
out  of  eleven,  he  is  stated  to  have  lost  in  ciffhteen 
the  publication  of  the  work  was  for  a  time  vrt' 
bv  tne  hurricane  of  the  French  revolution,  wmc 
already  swept  the  r.orth  of  Italy,  and  in  the  beg 
of  17i>8  enveloped  Home,  throwing  down  or  sci 
pope  and  cardinals,  wresting  from  the  libraries  an 
seums  many  of  their  most  precious  treasures,  thi 
ing  in  short  to  break  up  the  whole  system  of  thi 
wiiich  the  great  archapolojrist  lived  and  moved  an 
his  being.  At  first  Zoega  thought  of  taking 
as  his  patron  Caidinal  Ho:gia  had  done  ;  but.  UiAia! 
probable,  from  irresolution,  he  remained  till  tl;c  I 
liberating  army,  as  it  called  itself,  made  its  tntn 
then,  caught  for  the  moment  by  the  prevaihn::-  corli 
he  joined  in  hailinir  what  srconud  to  his  cxcilcJ  iiu 
tion.  and  that  of  many  cithers,  the  resnirection  .'f  ol 
man  Irecdom.  But  this  enthusia>m  did  in-t  ia.-! 
after  a  lev.-  months  he  i^:  foinni  in  his  ktter>  evp:i*»: 
repentant  regret  for  bavin ir  e\er  for  an  iTi^t.irt  i^vjiro 
what  he  calls  the  jnpidar  volcano.  MtanwhiV^  h 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  newi^  i -taij'i.-hi: 
man  National  In>titute,  v.ith  ti..»  otliv'r  iul:-:  t: 
of  the  Italian  m«.n  of  letters:  t\\\d  \ij  a:'t./iv.irJs 
several  learned  discoui>e>i  helorc  \h:<  body.  A:  1. 
1S(H),  after  the  reiurn  of  his  frieml  (  •;i.-di:.al  iJo.-di 
the  new  po])e,  Pius  Vll.,  the  tie:iti>t-  on  Obtii-k- ap| 
in  a  mairnilici-nt  folio  \olume.  l^oaiiuL:  the  <!.iV'  'i 
a!Kl  the  title  (.f  *  De  Oiiirie.e  el  I'^u  t)l;cliscori;ns :  .iJ 
Sexti;m  Poniificem  Maxinmm.  auctkTr  Gv,:..:j  7. 
A  thou -and  coi)ies  were  pi  i  ".ted.  'I'b.t^  :::.i'.  :  ri^lal 
considered  as  the  enrlie.-t  uiodern  v.i>:\  i.j:  V/rlii-  r: 
of  Kiryptian  antii.uities  which  slii]  i"Lt:ii:>  ;l;!v  \;ilLt- 
as  the  i)ro]ur  foundalion  a:nl  co;;u:u.':i*. .  u...  i:*  it* 
sound  investijfation  whieh  (ha*  tle]'i;::n.»i!:  ,  -,  :irc>"«;i- 
lias  yet  received.  Zocga  now,  bu-ken  ilowv.  [\  ii-l-;r 
thouirh  as  yet  only  in  hi*.  uuty-l'iiMi  ^t-a:. ';:^  ■  = 
stu-ured  no  ])rovision  fi>i-  his  fami'y,  !  cl::i*  .  t,..  :i.;,i  i.. 
to  his  native  coiM^liy  :  and  wilh'lii^  iru:it  n  ;-,;'..i'; 
found  liitle  difiiculty  in  (^htainini^  froin  \\w  ki-i:;i/I 
mark  an  appointment  to  a  prufe»o>iiiji  i:;  t'.n^  \^i\ 
of  Kiel.  This  arrangement  was  nnidi*  in  tlii-  I  egir.:.: 
1KI)2;  but  in  fact  he  could  net  l:i;-.i:  li:ni>tdf  to 
Kt)me,  and  at  la.^t,  in  1H)4,  aftir  l.c  l.ad  repcj 
obtained  leave  to  poMpone  bis  dL-j-aMuie  on  vj 
irrounds,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  wliii.'  he  wa*, 
tlie  lille  of  profe»or  and  the  Mime  ;ulvantages  whw 
would  have  had  at  Kiel,  retainintr  at  tiie  .-amo  tilt 
ajvointmenl  of  airciM  to  his  Danish  !.;aj:-t\,  v.lii.-Ii  h 
TiJc  .-a!:i;\  LiUiLoTht.   X^  a 
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land.  His  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  falluT,  a  j 
distinguished  and  much  rosi)ected  la\N'j'er  ;  and  iii\vv  \ 
having  for  some  time  attended  tlie  pubhc  school  of  his 
native  place,  younjr  Zollikofcr  was  sent  to  the  jrymnasia  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  and  of  Bremen.  When  he  had 
completed  his  preparatory  coui-scs,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
vei-sity  of  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  chiefly  theology,  but 
devoted  also  nmch  time  to  the  study  of  the  antients,  of 
philosophy,  and  belles-lettres.  Soon  after  his  retuni  to 
Switzerland,  he  was  appointed,  in  1754,  pastor  at  Murten 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  but  he  did  not  remain  there  long. 
Alter  having  successively  been  removed  to  Monstein  and 
Isenburg,  he  was  invited,  in  1758,  to  the  office  of  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  congregation  at  Leipzig.  In 
this  place  he  continued  until  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1788,  although  several  very  honourable  otfere  were 
made  to  him.  Ilis  position  at  Leipzig  was  particulaily 
favourable,  for  his  congregation  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened in  Germany,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  distin- 
guished professors  of  the  university  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  development  of  his  talent  as  a  pulpit  omtor.  He 
also  exerted  a  veiy  beneficial  influence  not  only  upon  his 
congregation,  but  upon  the  young  theologians  of  Leipzig.  ^ 
to  whom  his  upright  and  pious  conduct  was  a  model  of 
what  a  pastor  should  be.  His  knowledge,  though  very  ex- 
tensive, was  not  al way ti  profound,  and  he  attached  a  higher 
value  to  the  practical  pait  of  religion  than  to  learning  and 
theolojjjical  speculation.  He  taught  his  flock  by  word  and 
example  the  practical  influence  which  Christianity  sliould 
have  upon  their  conduct.  His  method  of  preaching  was 
always  calm  and  dignified,  impressive  and  convincing 
without  being  rhetorical.  Although  his  sermons  were  not 
exactly  what  we  call  popular,  they  were  always  clear  and 
lucid,  and  won  their  way  to  the  heart  through  the  under* 
standing.  He  counteracted  the  prevailing  prejudices  and 
evils  of  the  time,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  the  vulgar 
notions  of  morality,  and  to  enlighten  his  audience  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  What  rendered  his  influence  as  a 
teacher  the  more  efficacious  was,  the  fact  that  his  own  life 
was  a  perfect  exemplar  of  what  he  taught.  As  regards  his 
doctrinal  views,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  common 
opinions  where  he  thought  them  incompatible  with  reason 
and  good  sense ;  and,  althous:h  he  was  not  a  ncologian, 
yet  he  differed  in  several  points  from  the  common  Cal- 
vinistic views.  The  best  of  his  sermons,  amounting  to 
about  250,  were  published  and  received  with  irreat  favour, 
and  they  are  still  much  read  in  Germany.  Zollikofer  him- 
self pubhshed  several  collections  of  them  :  one  at  Leipzig, 
in  1709-71,  in  3  vols.  8vo. ;  a  second  in  1784^,  2  vols.  8vo., 
reprinted  hi  1790  and  1795  ;  and  a  third  in  1787,  8vo.,  ot 
which  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1789.  Alter  his  death 
a  collection  of  unpublished  sermons  was  edited  by  F.  von 
Blankenburg,  Leipzig,  1788-89,  in  7  vols.  8vo.,  to  which 
two  more  volumes  were  added  by  J.  G.  Marezoll,  Leipzig, 
180 i,  8vo.  About  the  same  time  there  appeared  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  Zollikofers  sermons,  in  15  vols.  8vo., 
Leipzig,  1789-1804.  Besides  these  sermons,  he  published : 
— 1,  a  new  Hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  (Leipzifi:,  1700,  8vo.) ;  some  of  the  hymns  are  of 
his  own  composition,  and  the  great  popularity  of  them 
is  manifest  from  an  eighth  edition  being  published  in 
1789,  8vo.  2,  *  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Erziehung,'  Leipzig, 
1783,  8vo.  3,  *  Anreden  und  Gebete  zum  Gebrauch  bei 
dem  gemeinschaftlichen  und  auch  dem  hiiuslichen  Gottes- 
dien&te,'  Leipzig,  1777,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  1785.  4,  *An- 
dachtsiibungen  und  Gebete  zum  Pri  vat  gebrauch  fiir  nach- 
denkende  und  gutgesinnle  Christea,'  Leipzig,  1785,  2  vols. 
8vo.  A  third  and  fourth  volumes  appeared  after  his  death, 
in  1792  and  1793,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  two  last  vo- 
lumes in  1802,  &c.  Zollikofer  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  French  and  English,  with  which  languas:es 
he  was  thoroughly  convei-sant.  From  the  English  he  trans- 
lated P.  Brydone's  *  Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta,'  of  which 
a  third  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig'  in  1783.  Zollikofer's 
sermons  were  translated  into  English  by  William  Tooke, 
10  vols.  8vo. 

(C.  Garve,  I^fber  den  Character  Zollikofer^ s^  Leipzig, 
1788,  8vo. ;  Jordens,  Lexikon  Deutacher  Dichter  und 
Promhsten,  v.,  pp.  603-690.) 

ZOMBOll,  an  imperial  free  town,  in  the  county  of 
Baes  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in  45®  45'  N.  lat.  'and 
19'*  12'  E.  long.,' at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from 
the  Danubci  and   23  miles  fiom  Maria-Thereaiaaopol,  ^ 


in  a  plain  on  t)ie  banks  of  the  Fmncis  Canal.  It  coi- 
tains  3600  houses  (must  of  them  low  and  ccneredwiik 
thalch),  and  22,C00  inliabitants,  of  whom  about  12,0U)m 
schismatic  Greeks  and  the  remainder  Iloman  Catbolki 
The  latter  have  a  large  church,  once  be]ong;ing  to  th» 
Franciscans,  and  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  bythehU 
empeix)r  Francis  I.  The  Greeks  have  two  churches  ud  a 
chapel.  Tlie  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cbuidn. 
the  very  handsome  county-hall,  which  was  completed  ■ 
1804,  and  where  the  estates  of  the  county  aaaemble,  tU 
town-hall,  likewise  a  handsome  building,  the  barracks,  iii 
a  large  quadrangle  of  buildings,  containing  the  officenftf 
royal  commission  for  the  management  of  11^  affairs  o(tbi 
crown  in  the  county.  There  are  good  Uoman  Ctlbolk 
schools,  and  a  seminary  for  schoolmastem  for  the  icW 
matic  Greeks  and  Illyrians.  There  are  many  noblM  rai* 
dent  in  the  town.  A  great  number  of  the  inhabittsb 
follow  various  mechanical  professions.  The  trade  of  tW 
town  is  very  great,  chiefly  iii  com  and  cattle.  This  todi 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Francis  Canal,  which  uuitcstbc 
Danube  and  the  Theiss,  and  is  nearly  70  miles  in  lengik 
It  was  opened  in  Mav,  1802.  This  canal  shortens  the  d» 
tance  between  the  t)anube  and  the  Theiss  by  220  mila 
The  fall  is  27  feet,  which  is  distiibuted  among'five  kx-U 

(J.  C.  von  Tliiele,  Dan  Kbnigrfich  Vngarn  ;  Betthn- 
bung  der  Konigreiche  UngarUy  Croaiien,  und  i'/jrcdwi. 
anonymous.) 

ZO'NAllAS,  JOANNES  CJo^ivp^i:  y^vapHQ,,  a  Gr»£ 
histoi-ian  and  theologian  of  the  twelfth  centur}-  of  li; 
Christian  sei-a.  He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  asd 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexius  ComncnuL  Be 
was  at  first  invested  with  the  high  office  of  prefect  cT tU 
emperor's  body-guards  and  that  of  protoasccietis  i;* 
roa<jf;K()^ric),  but  he  afterwards  cnteied  a  mcnxiUrr. 
During  this  last  period  of  his  life,  which  falls  in  thu  riip-E 
of  Joannes  Comnenus,  he  devoted  himself  eutiiely  i* 
liteiary  pursuits,  and  produced  several  great  works,  piutir 
historical  and  partly  theological.  He  is  said  to  liavedi^ 
on  Mount  Athos,  at  the  age  of  88.  He  is  spoken  of  ij 
his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  by  subsequent  writers  L 
teims  of  the  highest  praise,  both  as  a  man  and  a  phiicsv 

Eher.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  those  of  his  works  which  :.-w 
een  printed,  and  begin  with  the  most  impci«a:.:;~ 
1,  Xpoi'ijc/;)',  or  annals  from  the  CiCfition  of  the  worlJ  «*.-. 
to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  a.d.  HIS,  at  \\'::.>  . 
point  Aeominatus  Nicetas  takes  up  the  hi>tor}-.  Tl*.- 
work  is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  and  hulxiiMJcil  i:.*v 
eighteen  books.  It  is  a  compilation  from  the  tailiirG;i.i 
historians,  whose  statements  are  sometimes  only  t:an.-ic-.;:*  J 
and  sometimes  abridged,  so  that  tlie  work  is' a  m.I**; -*«^ 
for  many  others  which  have  perished.  Tlie  Anna!:*  u  'L  ■ 
naras  were  first  edited  byli.  Wolt^  with  a  Latin  traibk:.  ■ 
by  A.  Fugger  (Basle,  15'57,  3  vols.  lbl.\  This  edititr.  -^-^ 
followed  by  a  much  better  one  by  Du  Fresne  du  (ai-c 
(Paris,  1G8G,  &c^  2  vok  fol.\  with  ao  ijnpro\tJ  LJ- 
translation  and  notes.  A  reprint  of  this  edition  isi.- 
tained  in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Byzantine  writt:*-: 
1720,  &c.,  in  23  vols.  fol.  In  the  Bonn  collection  vit. 
Byzantine  writ ei-sZonaras  is  edited  by  Pinder,  but  o::l}  t:.. 
iirst  volume  has  yet  appeared.  2,  ^¥Xii^t\<n*:  r^v  ui.  <"■ 
^liiov  i:ai'ovw»/,&c.,that  is,  an  exposition  of  the  sacred  cir,.  ::* 
and  those  of  the  apostles,  councils,  synods,  and  ecv.It5'->"i- 
cal  fathei-s.  The  commentary  on  the  canon^  en  t:* 
apostles  was  edited  in  a  I-Atin  translation  by  J.  Qtiir.?.:ji» 
(Paris,  1558),  and  that  on  the  councils  anif  fathers  li.M- 
wise  in  a  Latin  ti-anslation,  by  A.  Sal  mat  ia  Milan.  \tV6 . 
The  Greek  original  of  the  latter,  with  the  lAtinvtr^uo, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1G18,  fol.  Tlie  whole  ui  Z> 
nanis's  commentaries,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  itiiteJ 
by  G.  Beuergius,  Oxford,  1C72,  fol.      3,   Aoyoc   irili  r.ic 

rijy  (fv(TtKt)v  Ti]c  yoviyf  iKpot)v  fiiafffia  iiyovfurovc*      It  i>  J  "'»* 

lislud  in  K.  Bonefidiuss  *  Jus  Orientale,'  iii.,  p.  2(51.  aj.'- 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  also  in  I^iincla\ii..<  »r.J 
Freher's  *  Jus  Graeco-Romanum,*  i..  p.  351,  &:v-.  4,  f* 
Tj)o<rw7rou  rutv  ilpx^P'"'"  '^'P*  ^^^  /*»)  ^*»»'  cw^a^iAot-N  ^' 
avTi)v  (iyayia^ai  Tr^iof  ydfiov  I  that  is,  a  treatise  to  >ho\»  tint 
two  nephews  should  not  be  allowed  to  marrv  the  tAiat 
woman.  It  is  printed  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Coteleriift« 
*  Monuinenta  tcclesiae  Graecae,'  ii.,  p.  4s:i.  ilic.  Tht-t 
are  several  other  w  orks  of  Zonaras,  and  among  them  stAenI 
homilies  and  letters  which  have  not  yet  been  printed,  tf 
only  in  a  fragmentar}'  way :  a  complete  list  of  them  ■ 
given  by  Fabricius. 
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r  iniininry- 

!.!  'ill  rmUjuon":  titflr  thf^uktirw 

.  vvhvt^U  H  \im\  ui'  the  mih*  \mdy 
<ui  ivniik*  itl'  *li«-  (tim  ran  ncvvr 

I '  I  n ...  ill'/  I rrtipc'iitt a-  3f« fm*« 

ffctl  by   Iiim  in  the  iublami*y   Frin' 

.-    .  _     rm'/Ai%^///// a*i  ui  Ffi*t*:Uht ;  (he  ct>ni* 

migfit-     ^r^^ijsr*  iwt  iMitjIhriivcl ;  thn  fii>*t  qiiiH 

I  be   tmir  nexl*  whuli   iirt*    nT  nr'nr!\    rqiml 

ralhrr  l^nj^thened,  Klighly  <'  ^ ;  Iht: 

itlicf*  fchrnie'iicd*     Ltitcraf  1  .y  »iti* 

nod  middle  \o^  at  t-quitt  Itit^^th,     Aiiu'ricii 

plr,  Znnt^trichia   l^ucopkryif^  Wils.,    v^m,    0/'/]t», 

J'RUS*  Merrem^i  Tiatne  for  a  genu*  of  Saiuians, 
td  l»y  Mi\  J.  K.  Gray  : — 

^CAttr«r/rr^-Jj^arcf-(ik<* :    t'ti^rs  exposed <     Lf^*^ 

^  .1  poic't*  tiihtiiid.     Ht»id  tl(^prfnM*d,  broad  l>t*- 

prpltal  ptate  drprtiukd.     ^I'nil  dcprr^Sfd*  witii 

^  jiqaiiire?-keciL-d  ispiiKHis  gcaltit^     Huck  with 

<.%  belly  witli  fciuxjoUi  ^taU^n,     Five  t<>t?i* 

IrMil  DuinbutiQn,—0\^  World* 
^wftitifetJTJ,  vvbu  jBfiveH  this  chm'^i'ter,  antl  plaeea  the 

d*\'  remark i-w  in  \m  ClasAijitafrrm  *if  H^ptihs^  that 
rrny''*  ili^ltruhon  cir  thiw  K'l*'^^^  ma.kv»  him  ctviidudp 
^  :  *  '  ''u*  rxart  ivpfCMntnlion  of  Strllur  ainonj;^ 
timnb;  but.  tis  Mr  Orny  lirm^s  wilbih 
.  »„;  ^.,rc^.i  which  do  not  ii^jreo  with  thi*  nbove  dtt- 
m,  h«  (ISIr.  S.)   b  fcnrfid  of  itisorting  the  mmor 

f,  l>iim^ril  and  Bibrmi  aiTJin^t*  Ibi*  js^etius  mxA^v  \\\viv 
ahfomily,   Pit/r/itiplrnr   Cydx/satirSi    of  C/tnhufifrn 
I  iind  ttitis  rbiiiTielcrijee  it : — 

arrovv-poinl'sbaprd,  fme  on  iU  anterior  half, 
jiotchi^d  fd  thi?  ondt  \U  mjrfste  velvety,  Noledh 
Jfttc.  MfiKittar>'  and  i^tcrxnaxiUftiy  t^^th  rijtiftl, 
B(  Jtofile^  blutd,  B4it  ai^ftimt  ecieh  uttttT.  Noslrils 
kriBtil  pierced  in  a  yiigle  pkite — ^Ih*?  ftatio-roHtraL 
W.  T^Tjjpamc  nirmbmni*  t^xtcmkrl  i>n  the  border  of 
iricukr  apertniT,  Fuurp^reiit  paridaj  pi idt*»  forming 
irtf,  fit  th*.'  centre  of  vthirb  L?^  tUi^  InterfiarietaJ.  Four 
•sit?h  tpmtinateti  by  fivr  imiruicidftkd  t«P:»,  which  ftre 
III  tfi-iinv  L*onipre55<ed,  nnd  cmrinated  belmv,  Fv* 
I"  i',  tv^o,  or  three  rmvt*, 

lud  fiibroo  observe  that  the  ^oflwri  have 
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A,     Thr  tirnj' 
,      /\:tion  }M'],ii!rl   ■ 
inhered  h:^ 
entrance  «  i 

-i 

:d 

1  i\nl,      J>ni%  rvi(, 
the  lynipanom 

i*  extend e<J,  1.1  vL^iy  Ui'^'o,  tiviii*  mid  havini*  it»  jjirut 
diameter  placed  in  uw  vertical  diiret*(«n  of  thip  he:«<h  l\vo 
c)ehd,s  ft  unall  one  nbove  and  a  very  larjrc*  ^ tic  Ih;Iow, 
protect  the  ^'lobe  of  th«i  eye  ;  the  ulit  li  lopplndmal.lmt  a 
little  inelined  fovvvard^« 

The  ivte*  are  nneqoal ;  on  thfi  anferior  pxlromilit'^s,  the 
first  toe  ii  thf  shortcjit,  the  filth  ennie.H  next,  tluni  the  ne. 
cond,  arvl  t^naJfy  the  third  and  tbitrth,  v^^hRll  are  of  the 
same  Icini;th.  t)n  Ihc  pojiterior  pxtuoiitirfi  the  four  fbut 
toest  are  rfsr^birly  ^ritdvmted  [  thi*  fiflJit  wldcll  ix  inserted 
verj'  far  baek  upon  tlie  tansvin,  Im*  it»  imterior  extremity  an 
tht*  «ame  line  a^^  the  second. 

Thu  ietra^ooid  tJiil  is  s>hijhtly  depressed  ftt  lln  h^L\  and 
roll  IK  led  Of  >iti^'htly  compre>^wed  for  the  rest  of  itg  exteat. 

Somelimc3«  the  *kin  of  thr  klerJil  parts  is  complHidy 
hkhJen  under  the  npiny  scales  \v  hi  eh  ruu{;hen  it :  Homelinie* 
dirlK*tomic  foldii  are  tseen  there  more  or  I e?ih  developed ; 
and  again  thi^rc  are  instances  where  it  u  invented  by  iH'aly 
cjranLtles.  In  pencmi  there  is  a  i^mall  cutaneous  fold  in 
boot  of  each  i^houldtn,  rJeee ending-  in  an  oblique  line  npcn 
the  middh"  ol'tbe  edee  of  the  breiLst,  wliere  it  rr>iutU  lo  a 
sort  of  collar  of  a  V  »liape,  sis  in  certain  Eremi/u?  and 
A ca nl ho d 5t c1  y b.  All  the  %pt cies  o f  ^^o w ?rf r ^ **  h a v e  th e  lo we r 
fi  Mr  face  of  the  thi{fh«  pi  need  ^vitli  lar^e  pore**,  disposed 
cither  in  a  atngh*  row,  in  two*  or  even  in  three.  \n  many 
tliere  i%  on  each  »ide,  bet>veeu  the  belly  and  the  side,  k 
rather  deep  ft i now  lined  with  f^ranvdeji*  l^omelimctt  the 
npp(*r  pnrt  of  ttu*  nerk  ttnd  back  have  a  iort  of  cuiraj** 
rornpoytd    cl'    q*  il    ^icaJes    in   juxtaposiition    or 

hlightly  irnbricati  .1   in  transverse  baudji  chwe -act 

aerain^t  each  other  ;  in  a'Jicr  vn.w%  thi*  .scaly  rttverirtjf  doi-s 
not  descend  on  (he  *ideu»  where  il  is  replaced  by  jjmnnb  i%. 
Other  species  have  the  tmpcr  imd  1  at  end  partj^  of  thu 
tnmk  furnished  with  *malh  ni^arly  ovat.  rUii^d  »jca)e», 
wliith  are  distrdmlcd  in  long^itmlinal  rcH***  and  IranKveii^e 
rnws«  leavini^  ifreater  or  lei.>N  mtervatt?  Iietwecn  them  tilled 
wifh  ^la^nule^  whirh  are  ij''n*'fd1\  wry  tine.  Above,  the 
lim!):i   are   clothed  lAtth    >'  I    or    lozetiije-nhnped 

^ca  I CH,  \\  hie  h  a ve  c  a rrn at cd  .  i ' alod :  a  n  d  I n  e  csu  i  naa 
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of  these  scales  on  the  ihiffhs  and  lep;s  are  developed  and 
I)rolonG:ed  into  points  to  such  a  degree  thai  tliese  parts  of 
the  body  are  in  trutli  bristled  with  spines.  The  belly  is 
defended  by  a  kind  of  plastron  analogous  to  that  of  the 
crocodiles,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  formed  of  a  great  number  of 
quadrilateral,  flat,  united  plates,  disposed  in  longitudinal 
bands  and  transverse  rows.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by  ver- 
tieillations  of  great  rhomboidal  scales,  which,  most  fre- 
quently, are  very  spinous. 

MM.  Dumfiril  and  Bibron  further  remark  that  Merrem 
has  preferred  the  generic  appellation  here  given  to  Cor- 
dyluSy  but  which  had"pDreviously  been  employed  by  Klein, 
Gronovius,  Cuvier,  Fitzinger,  and  some  others — arbitrarily, 
however,  for  the  word  KopivKoQ  (Coi-dylus)  was  used  by 
Aristotle  not  to  designate  a  species  of  Znnurus,  but  a  larva 
of  a  Urodele  Batrachian,  i)robably  that  of  JYiton  cris- 
tatus, 

MM.  Dum<?ril  and  Bibron,  taking  the  arrangement  of 
the  scales  for  their  basis,  follow  Dr.  Smith  in  dividing  the 
Zonnri  into  three  groups,  subgenera  of  Smith. 
1st  Group. 
(Cordylus.) 

Character  of  the  Group. — A  small  fold  of  skin  hardly 
perceptible  in  front  of  each  shoulder.  Skin  of  the  sides 
of  the  neck  hidden  by  spinous  scales,  more  or  less  strong, 
which  bristle  its  surface.  Cervical  and  dorsal  regions 
covered  with  (piadrilaleral  scales,  slightly  imbricated  from 
without  inwards,  forming  close  transverse  bands.  Scales 
of  the  sides  resembling  those  of  the  back:  a  furrow  all 
along  the  lower  region  of  each  side. 

Species  witli  lower  lid  squamous  and  opaque. 

Example,  Zonurus  grispus,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  Three 
varieties : — 

1.  Yellowish  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  limbs, 
orange  on  the  neck,  back,  sides,  and  tail.  Lower  parts 
white.     Cordylus  ffri^cii.'i^  (^'uv. 

2.  Black  above ;  below  white,  washed  with  black. 
Cor di// lib'  7iiger^  Cuv. 

3.  Brown,  more  or  less  dark  above,  sometimes  inclining 
to  yellow,  and  nearly  always  on  the  medio-longitudinju 
line  of  the  back  a  yellow  stripe  bordered  on  each  side  with 
small  quadrilateral  black  spots.  Under  part  of  the  body 
whitish. 

Lfjcalitics.^Ca.\)e  of  Crood  Hope,  Senegal. 
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Sjiecies  with  the  lower  eyelid  transparent, 
rxample,  Znnurus  jwh/zonus.  Dum.  et  Bibr.  (Coniyhfs 
infifzf;nifs.  Smith").  Colour  brown  or  black,  sometimes 
minujlcd  with  brighter  or  deeper  snots.  A  large  oblong 
intense  Mack  spot  on  each  side  of  tlie  neck.  Lower  parts 
reddish  brow!*. 

Loc-'tJIfy--  CajK'  of  Cfood  Hope. 
2ik1  fTioup. 
Hrmirordylus,  Smith.) 
('hnririrr.—  *^V\\\  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  folded  and 
rovcred  by  granules.     Cervical  and   dor«al  regions  fur- 


nished ^ith  subimbricated  scales,  fbrming  oIom 
verse  rows.    Lateral  parts  of  the  trank   covered  vidi 
granules. 

Example,  Zonur%i9  caperui» — Conk/luM  (^Hemieafdfim) 
capensii.  Smith.  Colour  dusky  above,  pale  Uackiih  Uh 
below. 

3rd  Group. 
{Pseudocordffiui,  Smith  O  . 

Character. — In  iVont  of  each  shoulder  a  Tenrmakii 
fold  dcsbending  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  bonier  of  Iki 
breast.  Skin  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  forming  pnjcdiif 
lines,  and  covered  with  granules.  CerricaT  and  dgnri 
regions  furnished  with  suboval  ridged  scales,  fonmng  ka- 
gitudinal  series,  separated  by  rows  of  granules.  Scdcs  of 
the  sides  umilar  to  those  of  the  back.  No  fold  along  tke 
lower  part  of  the  sides. 

Example,  Zonurus  mierolepidoias.  Gray;  CVripfai 
(Pseudocordylus)  monianu^^  Smith.  Colour. — Brown,  mm 
or  less  deep  above,  inclining  more  or  lets  to  blaekak 
Upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  tail  vilk 
transverse  orange,  yellowish,  or  greenish  bands,  wfakh 
whiten  when  the  animal  is  kept  in  alcohol.  Under  pal 
of  the  head  black,  and  the  other  under  parts  pale  yellovor 
orange. 

Localities. — Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  Sierra  Leone. 

Zonurus  in  the  arrangement  of  MM.  Dum^rtl  ml 
Bibron  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Tribohmotux^  Dm. 
and  Bibr. 

ZOOCARPES,  the  name  given  to  certain  orfsaniKil 
bodies  which  have  been  variously  classed  by  botaiiidto  lad 
zoologists  as  animals  or  plants,  and  by  some  as  partildst 
of  the  characters  of  each.  By  a  reference  to  the  gm! 
work  of  Ehrenberg  on  Animalcules,  and  to  the  *  Specici 
Algarum  *  of  Agardh,  or  Hooker's  *  British  Flora,'  it  will 
be  found  that  the  same  genera  which  the  one  author  hs» 
described  as  animals,  the  others  have  described  as  pUBtn 
We  shall  not  here  enter  into  an  examination  of  \ht  opi- 
nions which  have  led  to  the  classification  of  these  bodin 
either  as  animals  or  plants,  as  all  naturalists  are  agreed  t> 
to  the  principal  facts  of  the  existence  of  these  bodici. 
lliey  are  all  agreed  that  these  beings  exist  at  a  point  in 
the  organic  kingdom  of  nature  in  which  there  is  the  greiM 
difficulty  in  seizing  facts  which,  under  ordinary  definitjoei 
could  at  once  determine  their  position  in  the  animal  od 
vegetable  scale.  Definitions  which  arc  so  easily  em plo><i! 
higher  up  the  scale  are  of  no  use  here,  and  it  is  only  by  i: 
accurate  analysis,  and  comparison  of  the  structuWicd 
functions  of  these  ortranisms,  that  an  approach  to  a  cormt 
classification  can  be  made.  The  iKxiics  to  ^^hich  trie 
termZoocarpea?  have  been  applied  arc  placed  bybotini^'J 
in  the  natural  order  Algw.  Of  the  higher  trroups  of  Ale* 
;  we  have  spoken  inider  Ska-Weei>s  and  AVathr-Pl.i.^>. 
i  hut  it  is  in  the  lower  forms  more  pailicularly  that  tor 
I  Zoocarps  occur.  These  lower  groups  foim  the  ditijnr- 
Gloiocladejx?  of  Harvev  and  the  Diatomacea>  of  Grtiiif 
1  Most  of  the  plants  belonging  to  these  divisions  appeiri: 
the  form  of  slime  on  the  surface  of  stones,  rocks,  fiaiUfi:*.- 
or  of  scums,  froths,,  &c.  on  water. 

The  Gloiocladk.t-:  consist  of  plants  with  numerous  ff'-- 
bnles  or  filaments,  inves^ti'd  with  a  definite  uelatirie.  ar^ 
lorminix  ijlobose  or  filiform  fnmds.  Thi^  division  inciadr* 
the  Chaodinea'  of  Bory  St.  Vincent,  whose  jreneral  account 
of  these  formations  is  quoted  by  Lindley  in  his  remartem 
the  natural  order  Algjr.  He  says  the  iri'latine  or  slime  n 
which  these  ])lants  are  enveloped  '  resembles  a  layer  cf 
albumen  spread  with  a  brush :  it  exfoliates  in  di^in'r.  ini 
finally  becomes  visible  by  the  manner  in  which  it  ciwnir* 
Li:reen  or  deep  brown.  One  might  call  it  a  prorisoml 
creation  waiting  to  be  organized,  and  then  assumine  du- 
ferent  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  corpuscle 
which  penetrate  it  or  develop  among  it.  It  may  furth« 
be  said  to  be  the  origin  of  two  veiy  distinct  existences,  th 
one  certainly  animal,  the  other  purely  vegetable.  Tto 
matter,  lying  among  amorphous  mucus,  consists  in  A 
simplest  'state  of  solitary  spherical  cai^bules,  which  « 
aftenvai-ds  grouped,  agglomerated,  or  chained  togvther, 
so  producing  more  complex  states  of  oi^aniraf  ion.  8o«»- 
times  the  mucus,  which  acts  as  the  basis  or  matrix  of  tht 
corpuscles  when  it  is  found  in  water*  which  is  the  nort 
favourable  medium  for  its  development,  elonsrates,  thickem 
and  fmally  forms  masses  of  some  inches*  extent, 
float  and  fix  themselves  to  aquatic  plants.  These  i 
arc  at  tint  like  the  spawn  of  fish,  but  they  soon  i 
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botanists.  With  a  somewhat  difterent  teclmologj',  the 
Mime  genera  with  the  same  names  are  described  oy  zoo- 
logists. Thus  of  the  above  genera,  Ehrcnberg.  m  his 
*  Infusions-thierchen,*  claims  the  genera  Fnistulia,  Ach- 
nanthes,  Fiagillaria,  Schizonema,  Desmidium,  Gompho- 
nimm,  Meridion,  and  Micromega,  besides  many  species 
from  otlicr  genera. 

The  minute  bodies  belonging  to  this  division  of  organized 
nature  are  found  wherever  water  exists  in  any  quantity. 
The  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  the  rocks  on  the  coast,  and 
vaiious  forms  of  marine  plants  are  frequently  covered 
with  them,  and  they  can  only  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eye  when  collected  together  in  such  quantities  as  to 
alter  the  colour  or  apparent  consistence  of  the  substance 
in  which  they  are  found.  They  are  not  however  at 
all  confined  to  sea-water;  but  are  found  in  streams 
and  brooks,  boggy  pools,  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  and 
mineral-springs,  and  many  of  them  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  solutions  of  salts  and  infusions  set  aside  for 
only  a  iew  da}s.  The  forms  of  the  segments  or  frustula 
are  various;  sometimes  they  arc  quite  flat  and  angular,  at 
other  times  they  are  more  or  less  globose.  In  many  in- 
stances these  segments  consist  of  silica,  and  when  regarded 
as  animals,  this  part  of  the  body  is  called  its  skeleton.  It 
is  on  account  of  their  siliceous  chamctcr  that  many  of  the 
species  of  Diatomaceai  have  been  detected  in  a  fossil  state, 
and  already  fossil  species  have  been  described  that  have 
not  yet  been  determined  to  exist  in  a  recent  state.  Al- 
though exceedingly  minute,  they  sometimes  collect  in 
larsre  quantities,  and  give  a  new  character  to  objects  to 
which  they  attach  themselves.  In  the  *  Proceedings  of  the 
Li  nnaean  Society'  for  December,  1840,  Dr.  Lankester  traced 
the  apparently  whitewashed  appearance  of  the  stenes  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Annan  in  Dumfriesshire,  to  the  exist- 
ence of  one  of  these  minute  Diatomas.  The  species  in 
this  instance  has  been  described  by  Ehrenl)€rg  as  the 
Syncdra  Ulna^  and  by  Greville  as  the  Diatoma  truncatum. 
These  little  bodies  were  parasitic  on  a  Confer\'a  that  co- 
vered all  the  stones,  and  it  was  only  when  the  river  fell 
during  the  summer  that  the  white  appearance  was  observed 
on  tlie  stones.  Many  of  the  marme  species  so  entirely 
cover  the  plants  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  to  give 
them  a  dilferent  appearance  altogether.  The  segments 
are  mostly  transparent ;  they  arc  however  sometimes  green, 
brown,  yellow,  or  rose-colour.  They  are  frequently  marked 
m  the  inside  with  globules,  g^ianules,  or  striae,  and  it  is  to 
lliese  that  Khrcnberg  ha^  assigned  the  functions  of 
stomachs,  ovaries,  &c.,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  structure, 
together  with  their  power  of  locomotion,  has  referred  them 
to  the  class  of  animalcules.  The  history  however  of  these 
organisms  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  worked  out  to 
enable  any  one  with  ceitainty  to  refer  them  either  to  one 
division  of  the  organic  kingdom  or  the  other.  In  the 
mean  time  an  important  field  of  inquiry  is  open  to  the 
naturalist  in  the  reproduction,  growth,  and  structure  of 
these  lower  forms  of  organic  life,  by  an  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  which  we  can  alone  expect  to  classify  them 
with  certainty  according  to  their  real  relations. 

For  further  information  the  reader  should  consult 
Agardh,  Species  Alf^arum :  Greville,  Algof  Brilan. ;  Lind- 
ley,  Nuliiral  System ;  Hooker,  British  Flora,  vol.  ii. ;  Nees 
von  Esenbeck,  Die  Algcn  ties  Siissen  Pl'asscrs;  Gaillon, 
Desmazicres,  Unger,  and  Kutzing,  in  Ann,  des  Sc,  Nat, 
for  1S23,  1S2."3,  182«,  and  18:J4;  Meyen,  PJianzen  Phy- 
siol n  a  ie  :  Dirt,  drs  Sc.  Nat. 

ZOO I^OCrY  (from  Zwor,  z'norf,  an  animal,  and  Xoyoc,  logos) 
lifonilly  mrnns  a  discourse  concerning  animals,  and  is  the 
science  whieh  teaches  the  nature,  pioperties,  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  sul)jects  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  con- 
stituents of  an  Amr[al  are  treated  of  in  the  ailicle  Life  : 
when  the  animal  dies,  the  elements  which  compose  its 
bo<ly  are  acted  upon  by  the  ordinary  chemical  affinities 
which  that  body  liad  heen  able  to  resi.st  when  living,  and 
the  more  or  less  rapid  dissolution  of  its  component  parts  is 
the  consequence. 

In  a  crude  shape,  zoology  must  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  sciences  that  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
human  mind.  The  very  necessity  for  finding  names  for 
the  more  obvious  divisions  of  living  beings  must  soon  have 
produced  a  classification  into  the  natural  groups  of  Quad- 
rupeds [M.VMMA.I.IA],  Birds,  Fishes  [Fish],  and  Insects 
[Insecta];  and  certain  subordinate  sections,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  distinction  between  herbivorous  and  carni- 


vorous beasts,  gi  anivorous  and  conuvoroiia  binlt^  Uaimlm 
and  poisonous  KEpntEs,  must  have  followed  as  a  matter  tf 
course. 

We  have  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  engraven  and  pideiid 
Egyptian  records  the  earliest  evidence  of  tbe  attnte 
which  had  been  paid  to  Natural  History  in  geneial.  Ik 
*navy  of  Tarshish'  contributed  to  the  wisdom  of  himvki 
not  only  *  spake  of  the  trees,  from  the  cedar  of  LefaiHa 
even  unto  tne  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,'  fell 
*  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  nirf 
fishes,'*  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  passans  AsiiL 
ing  the  progress  that  zoological  knowledge  had  abodf 
made. 

The  Egyptian  records  bear  testimony  to  a  familiarity  ist 
only  with  the  forms  of  a  multitude  of  wild  animah,  bsl 
with  their  habits  and  geograpliical  distribution. 

Although  it  must  oe  admitted  that  Herodotts  im 
behind  the  science  of  his  day  in  physical  knowledge,  k 
who,  despising  the  sneers  of  the  halh>leanicd  at  his  m- 
derful  stories,  will  bring  to  the  perusal  of  his  works  a  fa 
share  of  scientific  acquirement,  will  find  many  instanceirf 
zoological  information  which  have  been  taken  for  thenm 
tales  of  this  excellent  traveller  and  historian.  Imt  xsIbA 
modern  investigation  has  confirmed.  But  it  is  to  Au* 
TOTi.K,  justly  teirmed  the  father  of  natural  history,  that  ft 
owe  the  first  dawnings  of  system  founded  on  the  only  sn 
basis,  the  organization  or  physiological  character  of  lai- 
mals. 

Since  his  time,  the  principal  endeavour  of  zoologist*  b« 
been  directed  to  a  discovery  of  *  the  natural  system,*  as  itiw 
been  properly  called — ^for  there  can  be  but  one :— and  ibc 
number  of  methods  proposed  one  after  another,  m»k. 
it  must  be  admitted,  approaching  apparently  vcr^'nearlrto 
the  truth,  show,  indeed,  that  a  great  advance'  has  Imkb 
made,  but  that  the  problem  is  not  entirely  solved,  allhoo^ 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  key. 

Some,  mdeed,  seem  to  have  expected  that  this  Fy<m 
should  burst  forth  at  once,  a  sudden  and  complete  appiii- 
tion,  whereas  it  must  necessarily  be  of  slow  growth,  sad 
gradually  developed  bv  a  careful  collection  and  comp&ri»63 
of  materials  and  the  philosophical  application  of  inductifin. 
Let  any  competent  person  look  not  only  at  the  multitude 
of  existing  species,  but  at  those  which  are  extinct  tcJ 
known  only  bv  their  fossil  remains,  that  have  been  recot- 
nised  since  the  last  system  was  put  forth — not  a  yrr 
passes  without  a  considerable  accession — and  lie  msv  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  it  is  somewhat  hasty  to  ciw 
to  conclusions  without  having  the  whole  of  the  premM-* 
before  us. 

Aristotle's  method  was  founded  on  a  division  of  orja:!*. 
which  may  l)e  arranged,  first,  with  reference  to  tiail:2\ 
groups    {Karii   y'kvoQ   or   jcar*  fUoQ\  Birds    or   Fishes,  i. 
instance,  which  depend  on  a  similar  structure  of  [M:*.^: 
secondly,   according  to  their    excess    and   dcfoct     mj 
i'lTfQoxvv  Kai  t\\Hy^iv\  as,  for  cxamplc,  a  divi^on  oilJlni? 
into  those  with  long  bills  and  those  with  short  bills— th**< 
haying  crests  and  those  having  none  ;  thirdly,  accordinc-- 
their  analogies  (kut  avaXoyiav) — take,    for  in>tanc«',  tis 
comparison  of  a  hoof  with  a  claw,  the  wins:  of  a  binl  v. 
the  fore-foot  of  a  quadruped,  a  feather  with  a  scale:  r.'-. 
fourthly,  according  to  their  situation  (rard  0*«n'— t.i-. 
for    example,   animals  which   have    pectoral   m.ainrr.T— 
man,  apes,   and    elephants;    and    animals   which   h?^.* 
abdominal  mamma? — dogs  and  cats. 

To  the  accuracy  of  Aristotle's  descriptioas  those  wK^  n 
qualified  by  an  acqimintancc  with  the  subject  and  the 
language  will  bear  testimony ;  but  it  must  be  conftAk^i 
that  some  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  cxp-ain  bn 
meaning  have  manifested  small  knowledge  of  Latin Ji:* 
of  Greek,  and  none  of  the  science  on  which  his  in\.iluaM: 
work  treats.  His  talent  for  observation  and  sreneraliza^.^n 
was  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  never  did  man  iuore  wortiuir 
employ  the  ample  means  wliich  the  liberality  of  liis  roytl 
pupil  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Of  iiilian  [^Elianus  Claudius]  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  here  that  he  seems  to  have  kept  a  sort  of  tn-nciBl 
receptacle  for  any  information  relative  to  animals  that 
he  could  collect,  which  he  put  together  without  knov- 
ledge  of  the  subject  The  industrious  and  enterliii* 
ing  Pliny,  prone  as  he  was  to  record  fable,  was  a 
author  of  a  very  different  capacity ;  but  the  little  5pise 
that  he  gave  to  system  was  filled  from  the  tXotu  tf 
Aristotle,  on  whom  he  drew  largely  for   liis  zoolofkil 
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irijirtt*,  tin>>  veiiti*al  X- :  body  loricidtti  >.i.u  .l  upmc*    Sm^ 
gmthm^  fins  ventral  0;   body  tiliculatcd*     Petfasm^  nun 
vt'tdral  2 ;  i^oatrum  tihato-dentatcd* 
The  Fhcfx  (»)'  !*imi;tii«  tntibrnve  tour  erdt^n:—^ 

1.  ApotitJt^  vtsntral  tin  a  mill* 

2.  Jmttlttrtt,  vt^ulraJ  fitu  hefw€  the  pedonvl  finn. 

3.  T/tt^iteUu  %'trntraJ  fin^  M«r/rr  the  ptctaml  firij*. 
L  Jbehmmaktt  v«titml  tiiis  ftnA/wJ  tmi  pvc 

MttrfTtta,  fiptuliirt*  of  the  gilla  at  the  iiideii  of  the  thorax, ' 
Gt/mfioifif^  buck  tVnksa.      ^V^rAinm*,  tall  finkus-     Amir' 
rhk/ifiit,  tfcth  rounded,      ^Imrnodf/Us,  licad  narr*Hvi*r  thim 
Ihti  iMidy.      Ojihlditim^  body  rnjiilbriii^     Slfunmi^mi^  butiy 
oviitt*,     Xipitiai,  body  tni^itcrcm:*, 

IL  Juitfulures. 

CtiUnrnt/tmu,  ftp«*ftufe«  of  the  gills  at  tht  inipf .      fVcTww- 

ttopii4,  uiodth  wide   and  fiat    (^imiinO.     YVnc/^frifrjt,  ninm 

iit?ar  llu*  bPL»a*t,      Gadust,   pedoml   fini  ckuptctl  inia  a 

point,    liirtmiitJt^  vciural  flti*  didactyloiw,  wnootl*  (itmtica?)* 

in,  Tlioiacici. 

Ct^mk,  njouth  widt'  and  flat  (.Mtntimj ;  body  cit&ifortu. 
Erhtmh^  buck  t»f  ttie  head  tint,  runx*Wi'»l  tran:i\i'ii--e!y, 
CoriffdifPTftf^  head  antctiorly  obtnurly  tniiu*ati%  (ttduit*^ 
ventral  tirn*  t'onjoiiied  (coadnatjcj  into  jit:  ovale  15 n. 
rw//«ui,  htjad  widtf  thanttivboilv.    ^Vi^  '      •         '      t 

mtU  cini.  Zcn*^  tipper  hp  Whed 
traiiNVcrB**  membrane,  Pfettr&ufthit^  \u-\,,  i. ,  -,  .m.  ^.u^  ,..ic!r 
of  the  head,  (^htftodm*^  \eri\i  jietaccoii*,  mtv  clo**?  *'0t«, 
ftt'xihk,  Spnnji,  XvvHi  ttfnju;f»  inciawn.,  molaj*;.  Lnftntu^^ 
dorttal  fin  marktni  with  a  i-nnierjtvitn  belund  tJie  apin<*». 
Stitrtrfi^  dorj^al  tin  cuimbk*  of  bi  hrf  biildcn  in  a  httk 
furrow,   jT'fVLt/^  operi"i:tiiuf  tbi?  *r  U    Otjihrosicti*^ 

tail  caiinatcil  atijjc  Mdt^;  dor&ai    ,  UiicL    S^mnhrr^ 

\ml  tMitmUd  at  tlte  iidi;« ;  many  ^^luiuui  [nntiulci.  Mtdluit 
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14  of  Oiilw.'  in  ibo 


i»  it  iu  mudi  dji  U:^  «x- 


fill  JVC 


tw  tlie  work  at' 


Iniofo  mtifimli**    *  •  * 

[lake  :i  !.in:^Ir   \\ex\ 
'til    •  ■ 

'  Tt«  iMrr!        •  ' 

^iiiritr  praciisca  ^riimi  lie  freulifd  b  e^id^nt  frtim 
*  of  hii  mudt  of  ptoeiKling  in  caiutx»rtmg 

lUHiid/  «ay»  the  jfftiil  Frftich  «oobeiirf„  *  onr  by 

aid  Tiot  difTvi  iVuvn  > 

!  mimber  wC  it^jme  ^n :  ,  .  ' ._ 

niateriali  fouiKled  wlmi  I  Imvc  eaibd  sijiub- 

|ii*r^  I  c6u!dt  I  diwectcti  uX  JeiAt  orw?  upecieii  of 

j^enm ;    mid  if  tlu'Hi^  to  ^hich  tbr  ftcal[>el  rnuld 

Applied    be   excqjU»d,   llieru  exist  ia   my  book'i 

D«ip»  or  Ibia  dt!j!fitft',  of  lli«  iirg-An*  at'  ubidi  I 

Ci*  at  Icsist  Romv  conAiklf  j  .'  i 

t  will  he  found  in  the  an 

H  ATOM  Y,Cosi  1^1-         "     ^ 

[  on  tbi^  ?pftcbi 

11:  K  C'rtufucr 

rith  retcrenci  to  lhi£  hbeiJs  and  coral*,  nubcnisc 

ab***    It  must  not  bowevcr  W  mippoae*!  that 

he  Jidvoc^nlc  of  Ijmiarck'i  theory  of  ^ntdujil 

dcvciapment,  a  theory  to  wluch  m«  «?x- 

r^vtry  «ucce«djng  day  bijcomei  mare  and  mort' 

fid. 

'ii  pcno<!^  oliBOsil  caatwnporaiteousily  willi  si 
menl  in  l>otar»y»9ome  of  th«  mofe  imaginativci 
iniKj;^i»phjc  minds  btsgan  to  perceivt;  &nak>^ii.^  in 
I  jLod  pufti  t>if  tbe  animal  frame  whkh  prcvluubly 
nly  beeti  H^gartied  under  Iheb  distinct  or  individual 
mi.  Ttic  clo«<^  connection  bfet^%^en  the  brilliant 
iiHtu.iiH  ni'  thk  nature  which  first  maile  comparative 
;vilb  the  bones  of  tlie  CTfuuum  and 
.  '..im^St  or  homolo^esi  &3  ttiey  arie 
JtipoiitiU  eli'ini'nts  of  a  vcrtebm  under 
,  tor  the  »-peciiU  purposes  of  the  tndi* 
clo»t?ly  connectt'd  wtth  similar  rtstarche^i 
tiif.f«4  and  analDy;i^A  in  zoology  to  be  omitted 
f  i  b  c  bi  st  o  ry  of  that  lit!  !en«  e .  GiH  h« , 
i?i  jkgv*^!'  the  doctrine  oCoiganic  ana- 

r)i>.  m^^>  roaJe  thc^  i^rJHt  step  in  the  advanct*- 
nilai.  or,  m  Ibcy  hiive  been  termed,  tmnac«u- 
,r,  +1^,  ..r,  ,i,Lr|,y  |jf  auimjils.    THf  poerj*  din- 
bone*  iti  man*  the  tirst  fruit* 
il  mode  of  studpn^  orgaiuzed 
by  many  ^imtJar  brilliiiiit  ap- 
iry  liy  hi^  sueeessors*  Oken  and 
Ui©  di3i:jpk»  of  their  sehool,vvhich  havt* 
^fH-n*':it«'{l  lor  the  Ivt^  f^ubi^tfLntial  reisultB  of 
,  ^hich  baV4^  too  often   had  the 
iber  btudetit  of  nature^  horn  digv^^t* 
tMl  »iiiUii>J»  from  which  valuable  information 

I  tlie  NtiT^.    "'      '    bav**  reason  to  be  pmiul 

B|pr,  ^H  and  Wagl^r,    Of  lb  esc 

atdtinuv^   ;,j    mb^hti'ii   £OologiNt«  with 

lytOVte;    whilst  l^rofc^or  Iicbt(^n»ti?ia  and 

'l|Niriu«  ihflk  pmi»L'v.aithy  tiumm. 

,  DOQalry   und  tirnc  11 W  Qumartf  Sr/A/fis   ban 

Ibrvtini  and  applii*d  by  nnr  of  out  moftt  ac- 

Aotkti  in  tm  *  llorit'  k  fse,*  *  An- 

*  till '  ll4iiiiarkB  on  tlu  itnc  Ana- 
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y  jl;4..  iui.  til 
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,it 

*hoiv,  til 

il 

fjUitc  an  ay  Irora  tin?   couduaiaji*   he  w  v 

hit¥k>  arrivL'd  »!,  Imd  hi"  fallowtd  the  vui;  ;d 

stjuctur***     StiJJ  I  chilli  not  hi-  maiity 

of  even  Uiia  pnneipk*  lie  *ymc  u  ,;■  ;  for 
when  tljt?  tiuestion  waj*  aakeil,  **  U  LliitJi  a-uythit*^'  niix*rcof 

it  may  b(-  -*jiiiL  S«><^,'tlii»i  m  nuiv  ? '* — -tbi»  annwur  W!l»,  '*  It 

lirtth  beLTi  :  '        '            ■  -                ■      •  -     -     j 

Britain   *l   I  I 


the 'II  Indt^id 

our  cuii  ■  '     '  '.i"  ijrt-ai.   ;  m! 

t\mi  only  one  writer  i.  -s 

bail  taken  th4»m  for  ^j  .  .  .^j^ 

in^lv  we  learn  that  thv  auiiibtr  live  km  hud  mi  uupoiliuit*^ 
in  tW  conhlmution  of  tbw  W4*Iv«fHi>  Kivt-n  to  it  IVoni  the 
diiy%  of  PUiiu  and  tJict^io :  tlmt  liim;         '  ,  atul  Oci*- 

hlMktaine^   have   menliuned  trertiiin  ^  i  ntitiire   ai 

disitinct  tVom  iiftiiatie4>;    and  liiat  oiu- ^n  nio  m  ' H^ 

piisiied  lotd ovists  of  the  prtistent  as:**,  and  a  tbi  i- 

bcr  of  this  Society,  PfufesiiOi;  CJo!*'  '  ^'  her,  ui  ,>iu-r.uH. 
tias  rttntcd  the  pfogre«iion  of  ctJ  ■  i>f  atfinity  brinjf 

ia  circlt!ti.     1  can  siifely  say  liuvvt '^  I  anived  at  a 

knowledge  of  tlie*e  severul  kulJw  hy  the  obiif?rvaLiou  of 
N  at  ore  alone,  so  1  tirat  saw  their  depcndenc*^  upon  each 
other,  their  i^eiieral  appUcatiou*  and  their  net'e^siary  deri^ 
vatiou,  from  th^  praetii:!^  of  studying  the;  method  in  which 
animal  <»truetnrt*s  vary,  Huw  fur  idiatlowy  atid  vmconneeted 
notions  on  tlie  above  subjectji  may  atiVtt  the  claiinii  of  tht; 
'Iloraf  Entomological*  to  public  attention,  I  fchall  not  pr*2- 
tend  to  ik'termine  :  but  it  iti  my  duly*  on  tlie  other  bund, 
to  siay,  that  1  was  Bur priced,  on  looking  Utidy  aiaong  thi; 
notes  and  exphmation*  of  the*  plattit  in,  181  j  nt  tlu^  end  of 
a  work  publinbt^d  at  Moscow,  in  l8fjH,  by  Profewor  Fischer, 
and  entitled  *  Tabvthr  Synoptic^e  Xin>*^jum:v'  in  UMrm  Au- 
ditorum  fJiinv'  in  find  the  foltuvving  remarlts  : — '*  L'autt'Ur 
1 1  o a  V  ^  1 !  u  r e  o  rg  a  i  li  br  e  1 1  ii  e  o  ppo  ^j  t  loi » r t  m  ar qnab  I  e 

qui  povji  rxprinu^re  pivrdenx  etTcli***  en  nionvcm^nt, 

qui  i»e  toueii«!nt  ou  qui  m  cfrolveiit  tra  d«ujt  endroitii* 


A^rtnajux. 
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pour  le  naAuralitte.  I,  La  moisiftnire  produite  par  )a  oor^ 
luption  des  matidres  animales ;  2,  L*<mgine  d€s  aninuuix 
iniusoires  par  eelle  des  matttos  vegelalci.  Les  bomea  da 
eet  ouvrage  ne  permettent.  pas  un  deYeloppament  plus 
ample  de  cette  i&e  qui  presente  une  yerit^  a  pounuivre." 
Again,  in  page  184  is  the  following  passage :— ^'  U  ne 
ftiut  pas  croire  que  la  seiie  des  MaBimif^ea  soit  i  eonsi- 
derer  dans  une  oirectibn  didte  comme  nne  suite.  J'ai 
ftiit  voir  d  mes  lldves  mi'elle  Ibrme  une  galerie  ou  I'obser- 
Tateur  se  trouve  au  mnieii,  ayant  lea  eepdcea  d'animaux 
4e  ces  cAtes.  C*est-&-dire,  I'auteur  a1iBi|;ine  que  chaque 
8«riede  la  premito  diTisiondont  lesdoigts  ou  pieds  ne 
sont  reunis  par  une  membrane,  (rouvera  dee  analogues 
parmi  les  ammanx  de  la  seconde  diyisionf  dont  lea  dcAgts 
ou  pieds  sont  reunis  par  une  membrane.  Une  repfesen* 
fation  des  genres  de  flffammifilres  en  eereles  entoufant  le 
centre  ou  est  plac6  Thomme,  et  se  touehant  mutuellement, 
suivant  que  les  propriety  de  differena  animaux  se  resem- 
blent  seront  peut-6tre  la  plus  eonforme  k  la  Natute,''' 

Mr.  W.  8.  MacLeay  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  intrlaate 
subject  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
much  learning*  and  the  close  astute  reasoning  of  a  mind 
of  no  ordinaiy  powers.  The  system  has  been  applied  in 
this  country,  Dv  Mr.  Vigors,  to  the  Birds,  and  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  to  the  Mammalia  and  fishes.  With  ceitain  modi- 
fications  it  has  been  applied,  by  Mr.  Swainson,  to  the  animal 
kingdom  generally,  who,  in  his  arrangement  in  the  several 
volumes  of  the  ^Cabinet  CyclopaNiia*  ftlled  by  him,  has 
however  left  out  Man. 

On  the  Continent  the  Quinary  System  has  never  ftmnd 
favour,  and  it  lias  now  few  if  any  followers  in  tbis  ooimtiy. 
But  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  it,  thftt,  like  the  system  of 
linnsBUs,  it  has  suflbred  more  by  its  fHeads  than  its  ene» 
mies.  We  have  heard  it  lameiited  by  some,  tiiat  a  man  of 
genius  should,  unconsciously  perhapa,  have  employed  ina 
powerflil  mind  in  a  mode  calenlated  \o  rivet  the  Mteia 
that  Bacon  had  struck  off;  but  these  eould  hardly  have 
been  -aware  pf  the  earnestness  witfi  wMeh  Mr.  MacLeay 
constantly  impresses  on  his  readers  ftat  loolegy  ia  a  aeknoe 
which  must  always  depend  upon  eroeiienee  smI  otieerved 
facta;  and  that  the  grand  omect  of  comparatvre  anatomy 
is  the  formation  of  such  a  collection  of  recorded  §mA§  & 
comparative  organixation  as  may  determine  in  some  de- 
gree the  use  of  the  various  organs ;  and,  above  all,  may 
lead  us  to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  natural  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  animal  kingdom. 

Indeed  of  some  of  his  ciitics  it  may  l>e  said  that,  like  Uiose 
who  treated  the  Baconian  or  inductive  method  with  con- 
tempt, and  laughed  and  n61ed  by  turns  at  the  author  of 
the  *  Novum  Organum/  immediately  after  its  publication, 
not  many  have  read  his  .works  through ;  and  of  those,  few 
have  understood  them. 

That  he  was  wrong  in  some  of  his  notions  may  be  true  : 
for  instance,  he  has  most  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  diow 
that  the  Cephalopod  approximates  to  the  Turtle  (7>«<iii^o); 
but  Professor  Owen  has  proved  to  us  by  dissection  that  the 
Cuttlefish  comes  nearest  to  the  Myxine  and  Lamprey 
among  the  Vertehrata, 

It  is  not  fair  to  make  Mr.  MacLeay  answerable  for  the 
vagaries  of  his  followers,  and  the  Procrustes-like  violence 
with  which  they  occasionally  force  a  form  into  what  they 
conceive  a  proper  place  merely  because  that  vacant  plaae 
wants  a  form.  If  his  injunction  to  inquire  into  the  organi- 
aation  and  habits,  as  a  first  and  necessary  step,  had  been 
attended  to,  Catheturui  would  never  have  been  placed 
among  the  Vultures  [Vulturid-k  ;  Talkgalla],  nor  the 
case  of  an  insect  among  the  MoUusca    [Thklidomus]. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  zoological  character  of  the  pre- 
sent period  arises  from  the  numerous  monographs  which 
have  appeared  or  are  still  forthcoming.  It  is  by  such 
careful  collections  of  materials  that  the  path  of  the  sys- 
tematist  is  especially  enlightened. 

In  America  WilsQu's  delightfVil  book  and  the  mag- 
nifteent  work  of  Audubon  have  opened  up  the  oom^^ete 
natural  history  of  the  birds  of  their  country  ;  nor  must  the 
amusing  hand-book  of  Nuttall  be  forgotten. 

In  Italy  Poli  had  familiarized  us  with  the  organization 
of  the  MoUusca  in  the  Sicilian  seas ;  Delle  Chiaje  |md  Phi- 
lippi  have  followed  him,  and  Madame  Power  has  settled 
the  disputed  point  relative  to  the  secretion  of  the  shell 
of  the  Papfr  Nautilus.  The  Prince  of  Canino  and 
Musij^ano,  who  had  already  so  ably  supplied  what  was 
Mating  in  Wilson*s  American  work,  has  iS^  OoQbing  to  be 
wish^  in  ikis  wcell^  Fauna  lialica. 
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t^MM  lur  ioolofy  thus  dimit^d  mmy  in  a  prat 
be  attributed    the  ready  oi^ceptntioti  which  tb£ 
hand-'bookiof  Yarrell,  Belli  Forbes,  an^i  Owsp  litve 
fDuiid  or  are  findittjCi   ati4  th^  w«.* lamented 
which  has  enal^led  Mr.  Gould  to    putiliih  hi 
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woriu*  'The  liirtU  ot  tha 
^A"  *lhik  Budi  of  Europe^'  th«  iii«^n4}K7«|ih4  n  (li 
«^i^hmi»imt  the  JVwai^i  md  itm  Mmmm^t,  m 
s^h  liA  not Iii4t  *Th«  Bird*  ^t  AfuAnMmJmtm  mfk 
vm  B  of  puhHoaiiofi.  nrovo  tho  inliiie«t  takoo  ia  fluiA 
ll  iM  the  ai&uciit  i  whiles  lk<  iiai^cc&i  af  ihs  dMSp^K 
1  s  shows  that  it  ii  iharod  by  j^  rltisri  jaii 

'.  mMy  illufimUd  Fnenoh  voji^^  ifH^h  bmlB 
1  for  natural  hintoi^,  have  al  JaaKmuacd  tht  pw 
uieiii.  uf  thk  cotmtiT  to  lend  their  seg^on&bTc  aMl  Ism 
hfl^vy  expensas  il&flding  the  pMaliiNl  of  i'lluM 
works  of  natural  hMory;  aud  ifSTMBmrn  Bor#A*i 
eatui,  the  Zoohffif  qJ  tk^  Bet^,  mA  Soiith's  il 
of  ilu  Ztiokgif  ^  Smith  jtffkf^  have  abicikdy  boiw  li# 
many  to  the  worthy  manner  in  w||ick  Uiat  i*^*ffTirft  te 
been  applied.  We  ani^iously  look  for  the  »«*fc||ff 
result  i^  Balober'a  voyage  u^itm^m  SUieefi  acmt^i* 
peditimi. 

In  FWnce  the  spread  of  loologl^a]  know]ad|£  h«  kn 
moal  «ztennve  ;  and  all  Europe  haj  b«en  demiacMi^ 
ance  t  sm  the  utelul  and^  in  many  injitaac«s,  likW}^ 
trated  Uanueh  of  the  Frt^ni^h  zoologisti*  The  Mtaa^^ 
and  (hmUhoio$k  Qi  Lus«i|U,  the  Manuni  tU  fiOftm^tX^ 
rdit  dnt  MmMQItet  of  Kaiig,  tlw  Cr^Jr/orm  of  01 
4hts  Malao&kffh  and  Act§mjlagh  of  Di^  BLairvvjlkL 
beautifiil  iUugtmtioDJi  ot'  Gu^Hiv  (o  n^me  a  few^a 
of  important  ime  to  every  one  eiigig^d  m  the 
the  Bmi€$  a  Euffm.  the  Meptife$  have  h§>^n 
worked  out  and  ill  iiiit rated  by  J)uw^nl  mai 
the  Crvskt^tf^  by  Milne  Edtvatiis.  Ja  or^wn  all^  tbt 
(Mie&^rctphie  of  De  Bl^lnvvlle.  now  in  the  ci^or^  ^^ J^ 
eidion,  k  a  work  whi^h  vdili  gou^r  honour  on  the  ad 
national  school  of  zoolog%'» 

But  \V43  have  b^mi  tif  liam  idle  m  Rpgitiifi  «lft# 
lowing  the  atirps  of  Ouvierin  tha  4«paHai«nt  of  niWf 
logy.  (Jonybfjar^,  D0  h  Ikcbue,  ifml  Bu^tdangTlpit 
broke  ground  in  the  Mt&r^h  for  fosiul  ^nifl^  fetiffTll 
sithoogh  we  cannot  e]aim  Aya^six  «»  a  coontinn « 
liave  had  the  tyLtbfadiop  of  aiding  10  tht  pnbhcilitt  i 
his  great  work  on  tb^U  ftsh^  ProfMsor  Owea  la  # 
ri^ched  the  fofisi)  oataJufue  beyond  hope  m  ilvoil  M 
das&of  retithraimt  wm^  anaong^  thes^tbe  midwv 
£&jrous  addition  Si,  Afffhdmt  Gifj[HQdm^  7iic«&i7  a  M  ^ 
eaormoiiif  reptiles,  and,  lastJy,  the  ^^ntio  MHtmi^i 
New  ISedai^  eminently  «taod  out.  Tn  thmt  itM^^ 
ProicBiar  Owen  has  ishown  that  t^  duonmcoi^  b^ 
biiou^ht  to  btor  upon  the  largest  aa  well  aa  the  ^nfl^ 
created  beinip. 

The  artielci  relative  to  xoology  In  this  wmk  aif  ^ 
ibuad  by  referenet  to  the  Mlawing  index  :*— 
Km§iom,  AjriwaXLa* 

Mam»aloqy.  : 

Swh-CfuUi  Placuvtaua.  ; 

Ofder^  Bl]f4liA* 
AJbiiiOs,    Man.    Skeleton. 

Ape.  Atelfs*  Baboon.  Braehji^lea, 
Cercocebus.  Oereopxtheeus^  CbtaiMnx' 
lobus*    Cynoecphalus,    Guenons.     II  yk 
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Ortfir  OmcinwrntHA^ 

i.ii..r»\.-.^     ^**  "f^ffitrwii.     Morrn"-      \-..^t,.n, 
Xyt-lopltillMi.      ' 

J.,., '.: f*tt']i'f'ii"*.       '*"  I- 

Of 


*Ti(4ip, 


fi^Wf^ir. 


^^   3ft*llhara.     '" 

(uince.      l%mia       P1uh*:l 

I'rorviifi,       PriTtwk^'*,       I'm  I.       Riit'i'otiii*      Hitlet 


D^/^.T  FACiiVl>81iSIATA* 

1'  iimn,    Dicutylpf*    DS* 

LAittAi'-liJi.     I.MiiIii.idi'rL      Miiinmoth.     Munaft^t.'. 

ithorkim*     Pecf^flty* 

I.      MiccroR.     Hivcr-HurHt*. 

Sti^UeiUJi,    hiwidtt^   5iwine*   Tapir*   Toxodorit 

Mfi^gx^     Alrci.    Anoa»     Ant<*lapc.     Ami* 

Sin.      AxJh.      BisHJiL     floi^Hflsn^.     Bos.      Biibalui. 

Cftftrha.    Calt    Cnmbinfif  UulajK    (*amel.    Ci** 

inftrtftco,    : : ...,....u  !*il«.    niuiyn-Purn. 

ingrr,     Kuka*     Koodoo,      Lfimb.  ^  IJ: 
^cnk*     Mt- minim.      M«>i>!i4i,      Mosetiida**     Mtmtjar. 

Eri**     Ki)!ou«ru*,     Hjlviciipra,     Ums*     ^'. 
'iiilc.     Ai.    Aiit-Bpiir,     Aiil-I^tor.     Arnmdilki. 
'pu9.     Ciibttrt'«oM,    Cacliitiami',    Cluiltr-pu*,    Clilsiiuy* 

iiyn.   ?/  :ier»uin*  (Jryct^ropus*. 

ruh  ^terhitn,     SUHh,     Ta* 

.     Hi  lOuHJtSi.  Unn.V 
io«.    Acouclty.    AccoulK    Apcrcn.     An^tomyti, 


t%|iiinii7i.    Cttilitf.    CMoeFjbAT.    CMiidhlllid«4   CMo* 

t«*     OleilMmi    Bmrproefn.     DtfTidrficiui^*    Filler. 
ii.i*    n*<rlil11ttm.    niiliw%^|'i{^,    HAitiMiir   UtlmmjM, 

M^ritiTifM.    Mftiiiii.     MiTtidOk     Maiw     Bfutk-iliiL 
MuA^uiiih.  Tina.  Myoiitii.  Omljilfm*   Orfitli^mt. 

Hranvc    aehiridtL*.     SautHlc.     Hqitinvb.    Twmmu,    W»- 
tifiiwlttt.    ?^mn\^    fA»\. 


•yuniii.     i>}d«Iphjd«»- 
flpUKwiun.     I 


IHniyifttL 

CtW  Ave*. 


Us^^ioJc^-^D,  Qu^iJiMk.  ihpii^iAit^ 
Mmm^mtm*  BaiM^i^,  !^Uri4iiff4 
uriipv  Hnrri-r  iin^vtu*  Hirmn,  Hlt-rtvFil^u.  fbviffvr. 
Hvmin'L  ICi'tiipn.  Kite.  l.«arui.  Iv-jphcvM.  >fi*HlfU 
MlJvim  Nijtjl'tjft.  Nyelift,  NyclipetM.  t)ff.--:-  *^'\ifi^ 
OwU,      Ptr»diiifi,    IVrenopti^rii**    lVpni«-     VI-  'y 

<  Mtuji,    lurkey-JkiirjEnnL    Ulnli.    UJu- 

Ali^rdtfviiii*.    AMivh.     A^»<^*1<1.    AnHm-,      A  in.     Ri%1f{* 
niftri'-HirtK    HftrU  ,  «.. 

Dliick-BmiTi^t,    li'nvk-'  ^1^1,    ?*;■  .    huh*- 

Biril.    niu*"-Hrosut.    Brnchypl-  Hol»* 

U-Link,     UomljyLjJhi.    Hn/ •  ^  .1,    fViv 

jih^jB^A*     B  u  t  c  K  «*  r '  B  i  I'd .     r  1  lubim. 

<*ftnipylfT|itfMi-..     (  Vuifiiy,     '.,.,..,..!. ,.,^.,,.;.  rs*. 

rV'H*alHctt?*.  :iv'nt^hcm,     CHt-Biril*     LVi  ■  >.. 

ii'rthm,      i'  OdhiUiicia.     Oyx  h. 

Cliii]ylja?u$,  CbiomiTsb^  Ch<#itj?K*  Cineifmimi*.  ('mdo* 
mmn,  Cinclua,  tinnynile.  t1nnvri«.  Cirl  Bunfioif, 
LH»aapi«.  Oi^ecoHTrftiiilc*.  (.■oek  f>f  thi?  Ro4*k.  Coeoyirig; 
(3aalcalOQ.  C<*reba.  CuJAnlrs,  iJoUriii*  Colibri*  Cnbtii. 
OolJiirictTiclft.    i-'oliiirio.    CnrriroHtr«».    UoriwijijJi,   Corvitlir* 

Oftep«i%      UrowibiH.      Orotoph)i42;ii,  TrMw**    C.Vucirtwtfii. 

frypufTina.     Dickoo.     t?iictiiitlsp,  CiuntrroaLv    Currtie*^ 

Cynarithui,      t.'y p*t*lii».      n  -  .  1  -       Dnctiiii.      ^  *    'un. 

Dtndroeitta..  Dondr^x-nk]'  Mjc(»pu'^.  1               \. 

Drnlirtifih^rfl.      Di  I'L^urn,     l'^.     ...   .     DlppCJ'-      (- }  t- 

Etr?|j»!ripi*l«,     l*H»pNiiU/ia.    Kptntft* 
iVthiiL'JL    Eiilji}>ri?,    Ku<l)"rmmy«-   Ku- 

I  n  jftinv  dtt*.    F?\k'tmi'tibi«,    rnuvettej    Bcp* 

tf'tlii.    I  .ilu«.    Fineb'   Fli^nm*lffA.    Fmvniirr. 

!Jidi»\     Fufu^ii'^iiiK.     GnrimSn,     Ottfciibt**     CVnniibti. 

lita.  (tiaucfim'i,  GtmlHiicki'p^.  OiVldt'iueHWiMl  Wri«n# 

f_»L>5'Jlifit'b-      Umriilii.      Hrat^lv.      (^r  ■  '        • '  ' v<ibt»ttff , 


Ifunnniups.  Htuvfir^oU.  HminJiniJ-*  ,  fi.M.j^M  Horn- 
bill.  Hiiiuminj^-Biril.  Hytlrobatys,  Hyp"siijetL'ji.  XutiI^q- 
dnelji.  Icii'fLw,  i»ui.c';tt,i.;i,.f  iiu-i  ]r..ivi  Ut^Min, 
i%m,    Jncaiiinr.    Jfli  ■  ^, 

Lampiotrsn,     I,n,iTipmi  '        '^      '  .    '  it*. 

Lirllni.i.  I'  lint..  Lf>Kitrrrbnn«%  iA*p1n^i»nuiH,  Ltnnt*l« 
Ivniflui!-",  )..<']jhc^riim.  Ix>xi«i]ia»,  Ijrjry.  liyrii.  MjrTitrrn* 
Mfl^fiie*     MiiijMJLinotuft,    Mftluim.    Mawiikloji*     IVdwaueo* 
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diata.  Megalophus.  Megastoma.  Mciixlyptes.  Melanerpes. 
Melasoma.  Meliphaga.  Meliphagidic.  Melithrcptus. 
MelozophUus.  Melophiis.  Meropids.  Merops.  Meru- 
lidaj.  Metopia.  Microglossus.  Micropogon.  Micropus. 
Missel-Thrush.  Mocking-Bird.  Molothi-us.  Monacha. 
Monassa.  Motacilla.  Muscicapida;.  Musophagidai. 
Myiagra.  Myocincla.  Myophorus.  Myothera.  Mvrafra. 
Myrmothera.  Mvzoinela.  Nectariniadse.  Nestor.  Night- 
Jars.  Nightingale.  Nucifraga.  Nutcracker.  Nuthatch. 
Nyctibios.  Nyctiornis.  Nymphicus.  Ocypterus.  OSnanthc. 
Oreocincla.  Oriole.  Oriolins.  Orpheus.  Ortolan. 
Orthonyx.  Orthorhynchus.  Orthotomus.  Ox-Eye.  Oxy- 
lophus.  Oxynotus.  Oxyrhynchus.  Oxystomus.  Oxyurus. 
Pachycephala.  Pachycephalina?.  Pachyrhynchus.  Paddy 
Bird.  Palajornis.  Pardalotus.  Parotia.  Parrot.  Parus. 
Passerella.  Pastor.  Pollorneum.  Petrocincla.  Petroica. 
Petrophila.  Pezoporus.  Phibalura.  Philedon.  Philemon. 
Philomela.  Philomelinae.  Phcenicircus.  Phoenicophanae. 
Phoenicophau^  Phcenicomis.  Phoenicura.  Phoenisoma. 
Phoethornis.  Thonigama.  Phyllastrephus.  Phytotoma. 
PhvtotominaB.  Piahau.  Picidce.  Picus.  Pipra,  Pipridae. 
Pithys.  Pitta.  Pitylus.  Platycercus.  Platylophus.  Pla- 
tyrhynchus.  Platystera.  Platyurus.  Plectrophanes.  Plo- 
ceus.  Plyctolophus.  Plyctolophinae.  Podargus.  Poma- 
torhiniis.  Praticola.  Prinia.  Prionites.  Prionops. 
Procnias.  Proitheia.  PromeropidsB.  Psaris.  Psarisomus. 
Psilopogon.  Psittacidae.  Psittirostra.  Pteroglossus.  Re- 
ruthius.  Ptilochloris.  Ptilogonys.  Ptiloleptus.  Ptilo- 
norhynchus.  Ptiloris.  Ptilostomus.  Ptilotis.  Ptiloturus. 
•Pyrenestes.  Pyrgita.  Pyrrhoceras.  Pyrrhocorax.  Pyr- 
rhodes.  Pyrrhula.  Pyrrhulinae,  PyiThulauda.  Querula. 
Querulinae.  Ramphastidae.  Raven.  Red-Breast.  Red- 
start. Regulus.  Rhipidura.  Rice-Bird.  Rifle-Bird. 
Rock  Manakin.  Roller.  Rook.  Rose-coloured  Ouzel. 
Royston  Crow.  Rupicola.  Rupicolinae.  Sand  Martin. 
Saurophagus.  Saurothera.  Saxicola.  Saxicolinse.  Scyth- 
rops.  Sea-Swallows.  Sedge-Warblers.  Seicircus.  Seisura. 
Semrus.  Shrikes.  Sialia.  Sitta.  Soui-Manga.  Sper- 
mestes.  Spermophaga.  Spermospiza.  Starling.  Stone- 
chats.  Strobilophaga.  Stumidae.  Sun-Birds.  Swallows. 
SylviadaB.  Sylvicola.  Sylviparus.  Syma.  Symplectes. 
Svnalaxis.  Syndactylcs.  Tamatia.  Tanagei-s.  Tanagrinae. 
Tanysiptera.  Tardivola.  Telep^honus.  Temia.  Temnu- 
rus.  Tenuirostres.  Tephrodornis.  Textor.  Thamnobia. 
Thamnophilinap.  Tharanoplulus.  Throstle.  Thrushes. 
Tiaris.  Tichodroma.  Tij^a.  Tijuca.  Timalia.  Timalinae. 
Tinactor.  Titlarks.  Titmice.  Titwarblers.  Todiramphus. 
Touraco.  Trichas.  Tripsurus.  Trochilidae.  Trochilus. 
Troglodytes.  Troglodytinjr.  Trogon.  Trogonida;.  Tur- 
didic.  Turdus.  Tyranninae.  Tyrannula.  IVrannus.  Ty- 
rant Shiikes.  Upupa.  UpupiilaR.  Vanga,  Vidua.  Vireo. 
Virconinap.  Wagtails.  Warblers.  Water-Crow.  Water- 
Ouzel.  Weaver-Hirds.  Wheatear.  Whip-Poor-Will. 
Whitethroat.  Wood-Chat.  Wood-Lark.  Woodpeckers. 
Wood-Swallows.  Wood-Wren.  Wren.  Wryneck.  Xan- 
thomyza.  Xanthomas.  Xcnops.  Yunx.  Zanclostomus. 
Zanlhomyza.  Zonotrichia.  Zosterops.  Zygodactyli. 
Order  Rasores. 

Black-Cock.  Bonasia.  Bustanl.  Capercailie.  Casso- 
wary. Ch{imjiM)elin.  Cotinnix.  Cracidap.  C'ock.  Cock  of 
the  Woods.  Columba.  Colunibida?.  Cryptonyx.  Cryptums, 
Diplectron.  Dodo.  Dove.  Dronte.  "  Ectopistes.  Ecto- 
pistinoB.  Emu.  Francolin.  Galliriir.  Gal  Jus.  Grouse. 
Guan.  Guinea  Fowl.  Ilemipodius.  Hoatzin.  Hocco. 
Hylactes.  liUgopus.  Lophophorus.  Lophyrus.  Lyrurus. 
Megapodiid.r.  Meleapfris.  Niimida.  Nycthemerus. 
Odontophorus.  0])isthocomiis.  Ortalida.  Ortygis.  Or- 
tyx.  Ostrich.  Otis.  Ourax.  Partiidjje.  Pauxi.  Pavo- 
nidac.  Peacock.  Pearl-Hen.  Penelope.  Perdicidae. 
Perdicina).  Perdix.  Peristera.  Peristerinan.  Phasianidap. 
Pheasants.  Pigeons.  Polyproctron.  Ptarmigan.  Pterocles. 
Ptilopachus.  Ptilophorus.  Quails.  Raphus.  Ring  Dove. 
Rouloul.  Sand  Grouse.  Sphenurus.  Stnithionida?.  Syr- 
rhaptes.  Talegalla.  Tetrao.  Tetraogallus.  Tetraonida?. 
Tetrax.  Thinocorina?.  Thinocorus.  Tinamidx.  Tina- 
motus.  Tinamou.  Tragopan.  Turkey.  Turnix.  Turtle- 
Dove.  Vinago.  Walck-Vogel.  Wood-Pigeon.  Zenaida. 
Order  Grallatores. 

Abou-Hanncs.  Adjutant.  Agami.  Ardea.  Avoset. 
Balearic  Oane.  Barcro.  Bittern.  Boat-Bill.  Calidris. 
Cancronia.  (Jaiitiina.  C-atoptro])liorus.  Ciconia.  Chara- 
driadaj.  Crane.  Ciillirostrrs.  Curlew.  Cursorius. 
Demoiselle.  Dicholopbus.  Dottrel.  Flamingo.  Fulica. 
Gallinula.     Glareola.      Godwit.      Grallae.      Greenshank. 


Gruidae.  Haematopus.  Hcrodii.  Herons.  Hiau.  Bi- 
mantopus.  Ibis.  Jabiru.  Jacana.  KamaefaL  KhL 
Lapwing.  Limosa.  Longirostres.  Macradadykk 
crorhamphus.  Microdactylus.  Mycteria.  Ni 
Nycticorax.    CEdicnemos.    Ovsler-Catcher. 

Parra.    Peewit    Pelidna.     rhalarope.     I ^ 

PhoenicopterinaB.     Platalea.     Plovers.     PluvuMk    Ilifi 
phyrio.     Pratincole.    Psophia.    Rail.      Rallids.   T^' 
chaea.     Rvnchaea.     Sanderling.      Sandpiper.     Sa^ 
Scolopacidae.      Scopus.      Sea^Pie.      Snipe.     '^-' 

Spur-wing.      Stilt-Plover.      Stint.       Stork.  . 

l^ntalidsB.  Tantalus.  Theristicus.  Tiger-Bittenia  1K> 
grisoma.  Totaninae.  Totanus.  Trioga.  tiyH^ 
Trumpeter.  Turnstone.  Umber.  Vanellus.  war 
Hen.    Whimbrel.    Ziipomia. 

Order  NATAToaxs. 
Albatross.     Anatidse.     Anser.      Auk.      Bcaa 

Bemicle  Goose.    Booby.    Brachypt^res.     Carbo. 

rhactes.  Cephus.  Cereopsis.  Ciakis.  Cobb.  GoMk 
Coddy  Moddy.  Colymbus.  Oolymbide.  CoraanA 
Cygnns.  Dabchick.  I>endrones8a.  Diomedea.  JSam 
Doucker.  Ducks.  Eider  Dudu  Eudytes.  ¥b^ 
Fuligulinae.  Gannet.  Geese.  Goosander.  Gsat 
Grebes.  Guillemots.  Haliens.  Haladroma.  HadL 
Heliomis.  Jacksaw.  Ja^cer.  Kittiwake.  LamellinMba 
Laridae.  Lestris.  Longipennes.  Loon.  Lough  DIm: 
Lumme.  Malacorhynchus.  Mandarin  Duck.  Mm- 
ninae.  Mereulus.  Mergus.  Mew.  Microptems.  ]fih 
mon.  Noddy.  Oidemia.  Pachjrptila.  Pelecuidft 
Pelecanoides.  Pelican.  Penguins.  Petrels.  FhiSha 
Phalacrocorax.  Hialeris.  Plotua.  Podiceps.  Podie^ 
sinae.  Podilymbus.  Podoa.  Paecilonitta.  Procellna 
Puffin.  Pygopodes.  Querquedula.  Rhynchas^  1^ 
chops.  Scoter.  Sea-Ducks.  Shag.  Sheldrake.  8k» 
mer.  Somateria.  Stercorarius.  Sterna.  Swana  ThL 
Tern.    Thalasseus.    Thalassidroma.     ThaJassiomis.   Tui- 

ealmes.    Tropic  Bird.    Uria.    Wage!.     Wigeon.   \^ 
^uck.    Wild-Goose.    Wild-Swan.     Xema. 


Cl€i8t  Reptilia. 


Reptiles. 


Herpetology.    Ovovipiparou 
Order  Cbblon lA, 

Coui.    Chelonians.    Chelonura.    Dermocheljrs.   £b^ 
Greoemyda.     Hydraspis.     Kinosternon.     Kinyxis.    Sltf^ 
naspis.    Stemothaerus.     Terrai)ene.     Testudinata.    To* 
tudo.    Tortoises.    Triopyx.    Turtle. 
Order  Saukia  . 

Agama.  Alligator.  Anolis.  Ascalabotes.  Btiilnk. 
Bipes.  Brachypus.  Caiman.  Calotes.  Chalcidea.  Cbi- 
maesaura.  Chameleons.  Chirotes.  Crocodile.  Qtw> 
dilurus.  Diplodactylus.  Dragon.  Ecphimotes.  Emjdo- 
saurians.  Enaliosauhans.  Galeotes.  Geosaurus.  GivaL 
Gecko.  Gymnodactvlus.  Halidracon.  HalimnoobTS^ 
Hemidactylus.  Hydrosaurus.  Hylseosaunis.  Icbtlijo- 
saurus.  Iguana.  Iguanidae.  Istiurua.  Lacertiadas.  Leioce 
phalus.  Leioltpmus.  Leiolepis.  Leiosaurus.  Leiista.  Lafik 
Lizai-d.  Lophyrus.  Lophura.  Lyriocephalus.  Msboaa 
Megalosaurus.  Meteriorhvnchus.  Monitors.  Moa- 
saurus.  Ophiodes.  Ophiomorus.  Ophiophthtlaa 
Ophiops.  Palaeosaurus.  Phvtosaurus.  Platydactria  « 
Pfcodonts.  Plosiosaunis.  Plestiodon.  PleurodcctL 
Podarcis.  Polychrus.  Ptychopleures.  Ptychoioon.  P^ 
teosaurus.  Protorosaurus.  Psammadromus.  ^^amm- 
saurus.  Pseudo-Ameiva.  Ptyodactylus.  I^godactrh^ 
Ramphostoma.  Sarruba.  Saurians.'  Saurophis.  Sia«i- 
garde.  Scapteii-a.  Scelotes.  Scincoidians.  Sens.  Stellioi 
Steneosaurus.  Streptospondylus.  Tejus.  Teleoauunti. 
Thecadactyls.  Thecodontosaurus.  Thecodonts.  Tiliqsa. 
Trapelus.  Tropidogaster.  Tropidosaura.  Tropiduna  ' 
Tupinambis.  Typhlophthalmes.  Varanians.  Vartnida. 
Varanus.     Zonurus.    Zootoca. 

Order  Ophidia. 

Acanthophis.  Acontias.  Serpents.  Acrochoidia 
Adder.  Amphisbasna.  Asp.  Blind-worm.  Boa.  CssA- 
sona.  Cenchris.  Cerastes.  Cerberus.  Cobra  CmBa 
Cockatrice.  Coluber.  Crotalophorua.  Crotalus.  Det- 
drophis.  Dipsas.  Erpeton.  Eryx.  Haje.  Hurria.  %•  I 
drophis.  Hydrus.  Javelin  Snake.  Lachesis.  TjnfT**^  1 
lA'ptophina.  Leptophis.  Lycodon.  MicnLTi!  Si  I 
Natrix.    Ophidians.    Omithocephaliis.    Orvet.    PssKiila   I 
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t  mnL'tiiiitJu 

fia     IVri- 

int.      Plm- 

il'jiiir.rl'ii!** 


Achiri 


ljiljni>«.     Lnphtttilii*.     M«cki*?t^l*      Mujiiir*iji'. 
Prrcidw*   Polya^^nui*-   Sarcu*,   Scuru*-   iictnn- 

' Vr  M  k  Li 4  o PT K ttV  13 ti  A umi w t «  ujci - 

■  •.  I  iiiriiiits,     1      . 
,  iintuL-*.    Uiite*    KijnnB:  Fi;*lK     limlkia**    Unf- 
.    Gold  Fi»ih.    Gmviiu^.    Quilirtwn,    Heiiing 
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Shful.    &1un(im« 


Ittid. 


TrunU 


Plsi- 


Or^/^r  Pr.ECTOWNATSn* 

Dr</r r  Cm  o:^  uhoi*t  ih  vo  i  i . 
Cbimwnu     Lamprey.     Mywrtc.      Pittromyion.     Shiirk. 
BEkatc.      S((ftnlHl«B.     'Shirg**ciG,      Slurioiuda?.      Tuiiivdo. 

S'ub'fCmfff^^m  M  O  LUtsc A  ♦ 
■faliMitOJcoa*     Pailium. 

( Ift^  C  K  P  H  A  t  ,0  K.I  l>  4  ^ 

loptefrt,     Ui  IcMa^pia*     Celocw.    <  ■Komht^acpia.     ChiyMior* 

niiiti^3<.      roimlftHa.      C'omu   Ammonia.      CutOe»Fisli. 

lOne.      Gonial  it  tjB^      Hiboliihns,      Liluilet,      L^ii^o. 

OctOL't*m.  Oetapui.  Oeythoc.  OnychoU-uthis, 
hoci'faii.  pHclites.  FaptT  Niiutilmi*  P^lai^'us,  Phf^iy;- 
nifjcrnus.  PoKlhalaiuAcea,  Porodiiftgus^  B^pia.  Sepiibctic. 
Sfpio!:!,  ScptiHeullii^^  Sipbonift^m.  Spirulidip,  rtlm* 
1>mnchi!iliu    T\irryileii,    Tehthid*e*    Tropupimu 

Ainpulliiriji,  ATicylwi,  Atkntn*  Aurieula,  Dei?thella, 
BuMmulLM,  Bit1iTii)«.  Bu1iad«8«  Buiiatctli.  Calypir^idic^. 
CUxic  !!jnfi,  Capulii^^  Carifiiiriii,  Caro^olla.  Cary- 
dii  idarin.    <u.!a**ii.    Cnvdhia.    Orithium,    C^r- 

vit'i  '.\^     Chismohfanchmtft.     Chitopt*^     Cintorii*!- 

ln»^  Cl*t>iidru**  CiirliobniJieliiitta.  CtrrliuH,  UUimilia* 
Cfeivatula*  CHthoiu  i'ochl*efilla+  t  ■oclilictjpa*  i.WJili- 
^tpim-  t^chlodjim.  Cocihk>i^enii>  UacbJohydra.  Coyh- 
loeilyla.  Coni^}fl*.«iepas.  Ctmcelix,  Conoviila.  Coiui** 
OoWTj^  Shdlb.  Urepididii.  Cry  plot  onchua.  Cnpti»stomii» 
Cfdobmochiala,  Cycloatojria,  Cvmba*  Cypra»ida% 
MfrtJllium,  Dt^ifnatobranehuN^.  Dipl^ylHdia.  OoInbctUn. 
'polium.  Ear^bcl!.  Ebtima.  E1U](K&ostomata.  Elyvta. 
KftiMri'irutT^      Iv  iij>ino*loinat*k    EoUdia»    Eullfiia.    Eimm- 

Ph  uia.      Fjifda*      Fissmrella,      Fbibrllina. 

u  '  ^^UTsi*     Gu^troplex.     Geocochlidt?**,     Gt^r- 

^nipm^  Giftiicui*/  Riiliolid**  Harpa*  Helicaritjn*  n»*li- 
eiiN"-  IIi*lknm.  noli<'olima%.  Hdix.  Humieydqah 
lomft.      HHen>pijd!i.     Hippocbrenes.     Tanthitia^     llitwo* 

jFftii*-      LaplvNi^L      LfptcpLOiichns*      JajEfim^.      liiuufdla, 

l^jmi^Juiufu,     Li»!ni\.     LinsTiacea.     Limn^ansir     tanijiiella. 
iiili&p«L     Lttl^iiiNu     lA)biuia.      Luptjna.     L^^tnaeiu     Mc^ 


inwi 

Km.,,,. 


1.1.       PupA,       Pill  I'll  uu         J- 

III.    It^nt*Ua,    Hetiffm. 


tinHU-      iiLH-hidR*,       I  iijra,      i'roL'bniL 

Turbo,     'V\v  1- 

Hiia«a.       ^'  I.- 

HtlWiat:"'  r^ 

biiJn*. 

nnt'  .1.     ■-     < 

bivll    -'i.         ]■  .-.  !.  ... 

Valvwla.  Vaftf«H.  Vi  I  ^triM, 

Valuta.    VcFlutdU,      •, -. -.      \-. .1.......     .  ulTUfm. 

WeaUi'tmpf 

Clm^  PTKnoi*oDA. 
nf?txli>ni,     Ciw.     Cymbiiba,     Hyal^lda^*     Limaniisu 
Spit  at  til  la. 

Chit  LxiAta.iAmixstntA.r\. 

I      AiiiphidvBma.     A«priKi)ium.    Aj^taitu.    Asicwla,    Bi^* 

'  BUttrca,     By^DRiya.     Bv>*uj4.    C&p«^.     C-ardita.    Caslnfta. 

I  Cdiilluit,    Chaiuat^ea.    t*kvagella,    Cj*:id*jUja?nj»»    CJotht*. 

;  Cockle*  Cani'baeea*  Crssiftatella,  Crawina,  CrwjatiiJn. 
Cucmli»a,  CammgiiL  Cycla*.  Cypncordia.  Gyprin«, 
Cyrtiia*  CyUmjiea*  Diancligra,  Diut'raj*  Dimyum* 
Diplodon.  Di^niuc.  Eryciita,  Elberia.  Fimbria,  Fi^ 
tultti-ia.  Gaklhra.  Gaatrocbeena,  GervilJm*  GJaueo- 
uomL'.  Glycyinem.  Gnatbodon,  Grati^lupia.  Grypbma, 
Hi^mkarditim.  Hmtella*  Hmnites.  HipjMwi^phaloidt'*, 
Hippopodiinii.      Hippopii^      >ii}7purit€ii.      Iridion^      iso<- 

j  ranl^a.  Tima,  !.ttriadoniUij.  LithophapdM'.  f^jipo4. 
Lticinn.  Ltapa.  MaJteuceH.  Maljtfim.  Mars^arita,  Mar* 
j^aritAeea.  Mogadtr^nia.  Mideag:r]fm.  Mel  ma.  Merce- 
naria*  Mesodesma,  Munucoiidyripa,  MiJTSDHivaria*  Mh- 
Itnift.  Midlyria.  ^fll»cl^^  Mya.  Myarii**  Myt^'ti>pi*da, 
Myrt(!a*  Alyaea,  Myliiacea.  'iVIytibdsc.  Mvlilu**  Nai* 
adt*«,  Nuouia,  NyoiphatH'a-  Ostracfafi^,  (i^kca,  l>y«- 
tem,  Pachymva.  Pachytes,  Pandt^m*  PiMirb  Pciirl 
Fiiihc^.  Peai^I  Gyatcr.  Pci^ten,,  P^cbijid^,  Prctun- 
tniluft.  Pedum.  Pelorij*,  P«*tiici!lii!i,  P<rnia,  Petrict>IiL 
Phoiadaria,  PliolatUdirai  Pbolndomva.  Pholffobiuii^ 
Pholas.  Pinna  Marir*a.  Pi«*idiMEti.  Pkum.  Pkcrnla. 
I'lft^Hina.  P  lac  u  nan  Dm  in.  Plii^^inMomn.  Plriodyn.  P!tn(* 
rofhyntdnis,  Pliciitula.  Podop'Jts*  Polytxkirita*  PoJa- 
mijphila.  Psammobia*  BNwnmowIa,  PtllviuittN.  Pyjy 
ridean?.  R»utar-Shelb  Ehotntxiidtsa.  Bangiiinolnria.  8kxi* 
eava^,  Schi^ode^nma.  Solen.  Sd€m>})a.  Boknimya.  Ho* 
ienocuftim*  ^nieiellirm.  Bpisuja*  Spondyl{da\  Spoa* 
dyhis.  Riibm\'Utac4.^a.  Subanlnicea.  lelltna,  Telbrudrft. 
Tetiii»pi*4e!S*  Terfdiua.  Tt'redi>.  ThcHdrraia.  IVfii*. 
Tliracia.  Tridiiena.  TridamrdEf ♦  Triyordu,  Tri^onidir?, 
Tubtcalida?*  Umbo.  Uriio.  Uniiioidfli*,  Vmencardia- 
Vfn»*ndaj*  Vemis*  VuU«Ua,  Xybphajjji. 
CIiu»  B  liA  c  jf  lo  n*  i»A . 
Cninia.  Tins,*:!!]*,  ftrcgaiiRia*  PalJinbmneliiata,  SIro- 
ihnmcna.  Btrv  i?0ce»ptoitj?i.  TervbraUila,  Tboi?\dr^ 
ViicoMtTHemuit.  ^rHaonotrela*  Uncite>. 
khtbyoiiiagt^ncA?    icpaditc*?   MtxItivalrcA.    Mc^nok'a. 

*  dam  qI  All  iuicrl  miiAiftkiiO  Cbr  Hid  fLi^U  at*  (C*»ini9c4  Uy  ^vnhmm^ 
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Ascidia. 
Cystinj^a. 
Efucoelmm 


Monopleurobranohiata.    Nacre.    Piracephalophoitk    Pe-> 
riostraoum.    Shell.    Vermes. 

Class  TUNICATA. 

Ilipapillaria.    Boltenia.    Bdtryllus.    Cjrnthia. 
Da^sa.    Dendrodoa.    Diazoma.    Didermum. 
£uc(£lTum.      Fodia.      Heterobranchiata.     Monophorus. 
Fulmonella.    Pyrosoma.     Salpa.    Salpacea.    Synoicum. 

Suh'Khgdom  AaTicuLiLTA. 

Class  CiRRiPSDiA. 
Balanus.  Catophragmiui.  Cetopira.  Chelonobia* 
Chthamaltis.  Conia.  Coronula.  Oreusia*  Diadema. 
Gymnolepas.  Lepas.  Litholepai.  Lithotrya.  Malacota. 
Megatrema.  Nematopoda.  Nobia.  Octhoua.  Octolasmls. 
Octomem.  Otion.  Fentalasmis.  Pentalepas.  Platylepos* 
PoJylepas.    Pyrgoma.    Scalpelluih.    Tubieinella. 

Class  Crustacea. 
Atftacolites.  Astacus.  Athanas.  Atya.  Atylus.  Au- 
toDomea.  Axius.  Binoculusi  Birgus.  Branchiopoda* 
Brine-Shrimp.*  Calanus.  Calappa.  Caligus.  OaJianaMa« 
Calymene.  Calypso.  Cancer.  Caprella.  Cecrops.  Ce- 
phaJoculus.  (Jerapus.  Chirooephaltis.  Chydonis.  uiliciea. 
Cirolana.  Clorodius.  Oonilira.  Corystes.  Crab.  Cran|[;on. 
Craw>fish.  Cyclop*.  Cymodocea.  Cymothoa.  Cypris^ 
Cytherina.  I)aphuia.  Decapoda.  Dcixamine.  Diastyliij 
Dichelesthium.  Dinemoura.  Diprosia.  Dodea.  Dohp]^e« 
Dromia.  Dvnoniene.  fidriophthalma.  Eseoti.  Ej^ena. 
Kmerita.  Entomostraca.  Epialtus.  Erichthus.  Eriphia. 
Kryon.  Ethusa.  Etisus.  Eulimene.  Eupheus^  £uiy- 
dice.  Eurynome.  Eurvpodius.  Galatheea.  QammanUL 
Gebia.  Gecarcinus.  Gelasimus.  Gonoplax.  Gnatho- 
phyllum.  Grapsus.  Halimus.  Hepatus«  Herbttium. 
Hermit  Crab.  Hippa.  Hyas.  Hippians.  Hippocarciaus* 
Hippolyte.  Homarus.  Homola.  Homolonotus.  H3rme- 
nocera.  Hymenosoma.  Ibacus.  Idotea.  Idyia.  Ina- 
chiis.  lone.  Iphis.  Isopoda.  Ixi|.  Jaenu  Jaasa. 
J^iiemodipoda.  I^mbnis.  litrunda.  Leptopodiidn.  Ler^ 
nfea.  Jieucosians.  Lichas.  liigia.  Limnoria.  Limulua. 
Jjssa.  Lobster.  Locusta.  Lophyropa.  Lycesta.  Lyn* 
ecus.  Lysmata.  Macrophlhalmus.  Macropa.  Macro- 
podians.  Macroura.  Maera.  Mai^as.  Maiidae.  Mala- 
c'ostraca.  Majtuta.  Mepjalopa.  Melia.  Melita.  Mesapua* 
Micippa.  MicU'ris.  Mithrax.  Monoculus.  Monolepis. 
Montaixua.*  M}'sis.  Napsa.  Xauplius.  Naxia,  Nelo- 
cira.  Nephrops.  Ncrocila.  Nika.  Ocypodians.  CEthra. 
Orithyia.  Ostracoda.  Ostropoda.  Oxyrhynchs.  Oxy- 
Monic's.  Pactolian?.  Pagurians.  Pjilaeades.  Palamon. 
Paljrmonians.  Palinurus.  Paramicippa.  Paramithrax. 
Parasytts  Xa^eurs.  l^arthcnope.  Parthenopians.  Pe- 
iiiEiis.'  Periccra.  Porsephona.  Phcnisa.  Philoscia. 
Phcrusa.  Phronima.  Phrosinc.  Plwllopoda.  Phyllo- 
sonia.  Pinnotheres.  Pinnothcrians.  P'.rimela.  Rsidia. 
Plagfusia.  Platycareimif?.  I'latj'mera.  Podophthalma. 
Podophtlialmus.  Popcilopoda.  Polydectus.  Pontophikis. 
Porcellana.  PorccUanians.  Portumniis.  Portunidjp. 
Posydon.  Potamobiu.  Potamon.  Potamophilus.  Pra- 
niza.  Prawn.  Pseudocarciniis.  Pscudocorystcs.  Psey- 
dogmpsiis.  Raninians.  Risculus.  Ruppellia.  Salico- 
nues.  Serolis.  Schizonoda.  Scyllarians.  Scyllarus. 
Shrimps.  Squilla.  Squilleriththiis.'  Stenopus.  JStoma- 
poda.  Suctorial  Crustaceans.  Thalamita.  Thalassina. 
fhalassinians.  Ilielphura.  Thelphusians.  Themisto. 
Thenus.  Tliia.  Thysanopoda.  Tnlobitcs.  Tylos.  Uni- 
cuirass^s,  Unipeltala.  Xantho.  Xiphosura.  Zoea.  Zo- 
zymus. 

CUtiJi  Aracitmda. 
Acaridos.     Acanis.     Scorpio.     Spider. 

CUiKs  Insecta. 
Kntomolocjy. 
AnI.  Aphis.  Apiary.  Apis.  Anrclia.  Bactis.  Batrous. 
l>ala?iiiuis.  Banchus.  BaruUus.  Baris.  Bassus.  Bee. 
BeetU*.  Belvta.  Benibex.  Bemhidida.  Beris.  Blaps. 
Blattida;.  Hledius.  Blemiis.  Blepharis.  Blister-Beetle. 
Bolbocerus.  Boletohius.  Bomhus.  Bombycidaj.  Bom- 
bic  Acid.  Bonibilidsr.  Borborus.  Boreus.  Bostrichufl. 
Bothynoderes.  Bots.  BrurliyUtni.  Brachinus.  Brachy- 
cvrus.  Bracon.  Brcntides.  Broscus.  Bruchns.  Bryaxis. 
llurr.  15up;i!us.  Buprostiilap.  Bullerfly.  Calandra.  Ca- 
latlnis.  CalciiT.  Calleida.  CalHcera.  C'alUchroma. 
Calhdium.  Callimorpha.  CalHstus.  Calopus.  Calo- 
r-oma.  ('anip-ia.  Caniptocerus.  (^amptadontes.  Cam- 
pylorayza.  Canipyliis.  Cantharidse.  Cantharis,  Cara- 
Dukr.     Carabus.     Cassida.    (.'assidiadtc.    Castnia.    Cater- 

*  I!rrononu8ly  printed  '  .MontafiM*  in  the  work. 


Sillar.  Cebrionites.  Cecidomyia.  Celyphoa.  Ce|li& 
^mmius.  Cerambyoklo.  CertfpteilM.  Cemtim*  Qth 
cerb.  Ceria.  Cerocoma.  Ceropales. 
CetoniCMlfle.  ChakididflB.  Chtttnodia. 
lopoda.  Chionea.  Chlsfdiu.  Chlaiiiya. 
Chrysalhk  Ohryddide.  ChiysochlonL  CaH}feBiig|i 
Chrysomelidtt.  Chrysophila.  Chijfayhof,  lBi|p 
sops.  CicadariaB.  Cicadella.  Cicindelidc  " 
Cimicidae.  Cistelides.  Cladiut.  Cla^ioomei. 
Cleonus.  ClerkllB.  Clfthra.  Clyttia. 
Coccus.  Coccua  Caoto.  Cochinea].  Cockroach.  Gpi^ 
coon.  Coleoptera.  CoaaontM.  Coira*.  OoMffhi 
CrabrOnidflB.  Crambiu.  Crepuso«i)aria.  CmilK 
Cryptooeghalus.  GryptophagUt.  Cfyptoriiy  nchid«i  j3Hi» 


Ceatoriqnig 

ChfjrflophonL 
Cicindelidc 


dacbrla.  Utenoatoma.  Culex.  Oulicideai  Oyclla^  CMk 

'^ Dermertite.   TTijSg 

IMphucephala. 


Dapsofl.  Daptus.  Death-Waftoh.  Deniieitkto* 
Dicablui.  l^netua.  Diopaa.  IMphucephala.  IMA 
Drone.  Earwijr.  £laterid».  Pire-Fly.  ¥)j,  Jlib 
ForftcUlidflc^  Formio  Acid.  Formic  Ather.  ^kttk 
GalKcole.  Gallineecta.  Olow^Mform.  Gfyllidflk  jS 
palidao.  Hemiptera.  fiepialids.  Herladca.  HcapdNi 
Homoptera.  Hornet.  Humble-Bee.  HydraaMMII 
Hydrophilids.  Hymenoptcra.  Ichneumon.  L^na  1^ 
biaoura.  Lablduai  Lagriidfe.  Ijamellioolnes.  Laaqf 
ridas.  Lalrldee.  liarva.  Lepidoptera.  Leptides^  JMmk 
Loifhyi*a8.  Macraapia.  Manttdae«  Meloe.  Melokmttiia 
Moscjuifo.  Moth.  Muscidae.  Neuroptera,  TTjwnnih 
CEstnde.  Patissido.  Pediculus.  Phalaraa.  nanipoMi 
Platyurus.  Plicipennea.  PomjMloB.  FKlaphua  IW» 
thynis.  Psylla.  Fulex.  Pupirora.  Oueen^Bee.  t^f^ 
gde.  Scarab iridetf.  Bcaritidae.  8coliade.  fliuiiifcM 
Silk^VTorm.  Sphccidaa.  Sphihsida^.  Subulicomea  4^ 
phidae.  Tcnthredo.  Turnip-Fly.  Vespidn.  Wi^ 
Weevil.  Wing.  Xylophagi.  Xylophili.  2imb.  Zyganida. 
Chn  Myriafoda« 

Centipede.    Chilognatha.    Scolopendra.     S3mgnalha 
Class  Annelida. 

Campontia.    Chloein.     Chr^odon.     Cirratuloa    CE- 

tellio.    Clymene.     Ditrupa^     I)or8ibranchiata.     Eultlia. 

Galeolarial    Geobdella.    IIalitha[>a.     Hipponoe.    Hmmlv 

charis.     Haemopia.     Hirudinids.     Jieecnes.     Lumbhir^ 

Lysidicc.   Lycons.   Maldaniana.  Nais.  Nereis.   Pftlmrn. 

Pectinaria.      Phyzelia.     Pleione.      Pseudobdella.     » 

Mouse.   Rangiiisnga.   Sedentary  Annelids.     Serpnb.  9er- 

pulidte.   Stylaria.    Syllis.   Tcrebella.    Tubicolap.  ^>^nil?^ 

Sub'khmdom  RAinATA. 

Rayed  or  KAntATED  Animals. 

Class  Kadiaria. 

Sub' Claya  E C HI N OI ) F RM A TA • 

Asterias.  Bonellia.  Caiyocrinites.  C'assi.IuJi!..  «'. 
daris.  Clypeaster.  Clypeus.  Comatula.  (.'onuh-.  V'v- 
oidea.  Eehinidee.  Ek^hinocidaris.  Echinoclvpeus.  Erb- 
nocomis.  Echinocorys.  Echinocyamus.  Kchino«!i*cT?s 
Kchinolampas.  Echinometra.  Echinoneus.  Ecliinorwior. 
Echinus.  Encrinites.  Euryale.  Fibularia.  Galea.  Gtl- 
eola.  Oalorites.  Ganymeda.  Glenotremites.  Gorji^w- 
cephalus.  Ilolaster.  Holothurin?.  Laerana.  MamtIno^ 
crinites.  Marsupitea.  Melocrinus.  Ophiura.  PftiH- 
crinus.  Pentremites.  Phytocrinus.  Platycrinite*.  Pe- 
te riocri  nit  es.  Kho<locrinitei«.  Sea-Eg|rs.  Sea-l'rthH 
Star-Fish.  Stelleridians.  Thalaasema.  Trepan;:.  Ir- 
chin-Sea. 

Suh-Clasn  AcALKPHiB. 

Beroe.  Callianira.  Callirhoi*.  Calymma.  «alpe. 
Campanula.  Carybdea.  Caj»s!opea.  CVphea.  <'Hum. 
Chrysaora.  Ciliograda.  Cirrhignula.  Dinn»i.  Diphvdfv 
Diphysa.  Eii-cne.  P^phyra.  "  Eucharis.  Kudora.  '  En- 
lymene.  Evajjora.  Eavonia.  Galeolaria.  Genoria. 
Hippopoda.  Linuchia.  I.ymnorea.  Medusa.  MtliVfi*! 
Mnemia.  Obelia.  Oceania.  Ocyroc.  PeEra^ifi.  Pelpp*. 
Phorcynia.  Physalus.  Physograda.  Physsnphor*.  !*;'l- 
moprada.    Uataria.    Hliizophysa.    Rhizostoma.    Rhirf>*to- 


midoe. 
mantias. 


Rho<lophysa. 
Velella. 


Roj^aeea.      Stephanomia.    Thin- 


Calamophora.  <1b»- 
Cateniceila.    Cate*- 


Class  PoLYPT. 
Actinia.  Astriea.  Calamophvllia 
pnnularia.  Cauda.  Caryophyftia. 
IK)ra.  CellarixR.  CellaMrjra.  Cellepora.  CerafophvlL 
Ceriopora.  Chrysaora.  Cirrhipathes.  CkvulaHa.  C** 
loptychium.  Cohimnaria.  Conipora.  ConodTctlML 
Conulina.  (^oral.  Corallia.  Cncopora.  (VcfolRte 
Dactylopora.  Dentipora.  Dendrophyllia.  H^stopMa 
DifHu((ia.  Diploctenium.  Echinastrani.  EchinoNia 
Entalophora.     Esohua.     " 


Elect  ra.     Elcerina. 


zoo 
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fludimkria*   Fftvintinm.    VnnmU**   Froo- 1  ecmltttft* 


.hoe,     11. 


1\Ul 


C^LUim^i 


I  pom,    Matiuiii!lj|iai«. 
;iQ.-u.    3ktasaftiiUB«    Mema^ 

>ii3n!iticiiliiri&.      **  -•  ^tia. 
Nr»cji?    Notnmtn  x, 

nt.^.    I'leRmurm.     Piling 

'^.i^^tidi^.  '<  I'turMsL 

Litirn.  T>  itinlhttft. 

Ttiljilrrii,    Tul«ipi<npA.   Tutitfiotilai*    Tu^* 
i^iili[MrKlr.    'i'lilipAtiti.     Ttitlttmihii.    Tiirliiiio* 
Zoanilurii^     Z-vjphvtA-     /^MJi-b^taiia. 

nlitm.     lifimdiillflL 

Bilori  IK  CltvuliiiB.   Criik^ 

CiMiHu  uUria,      Gvsitti  alios. 

Otitlulitm.     Ci^'TtKAjinft.     fkUtwtt*ffu«.     H*r 


ZOO 
IVriMiiiili.^.    P^ul^ltnynl*    njonttmtm,    Plt/>inki» 

lib-   St^irtnlitm.    S'tJtTRfit-t. 

^adfU.     Vm- 


bmocunait 
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Class  ZoopirvTARiA.  Body  surrounded  anteriorly  with 
a  simple  circle  of  pectinated  tentacula  (generally  eight  in 
number) ;  ovaries  mternal. 

Some  of  the  animals  arc  single,  others  aggregated ;  but 
in  genera]  they  are  organically  united  in  a  common  living 
mass,  as  the  buds  of  a  [dicotyledonous]  tree  are  united  to 
the  stems. 

Family  1.  Tubiporooa :  including  the  genera  Cuscutaria, 
Telesto,  Comularia,  Clavularia,  Tubipora.    [Tubiporxa.] 

Family  2.  Coral lia :  including  the  genera  Corallium, 
Isis,  Melitsea,  Gorgonia,  Eunicea,  FumcuUna,  Plexaura, 
Muricea,  Primnoa,  Antipathes,  Cirripathes.  [Polypiabia 

CORTICIFERA.] 

Family  3.  jPennatularia :  including  the  genera  Umbel- 
lularia,  Virgularia,  Pavonaria,  Pennatula,  Veretillum,  Re- 
nilla.    TPrnnatularia.] 

Family  4.  Alcyonaria,  or  Sarcoidea :  including  the  ge- 
nera Bnareum,  Lobularia,  Ammothea,  Xenia,  Neptsa, 
Anthelia,  Alcyonium,  Cydonium,  Pulmonellum,  Massa* 
rium,  Cleona. 

These  families  appear  for  the  most  part  natural  and  well 
defined ;  because  the  structure  of  the  Polypi,  the  manner 
of  their  union,  the  composition  of  the  polypiferous  masses, 
and  their  free  or  attached  habit  of  existence  have  all  been 
consulted.  On  a  general  view  of  the  classification  princij>alty 
referred  to  in  these  volumes,  that  of  M.  De  BlainviAe,  as  given 
in  his  Actinologie,  it  appears  well  fitted  to  introduce  the 
student  to  a  contemplation  of  the  innumerable  forms  com- 
prehended under  the  term  Zoophytes ;  but  it  is  evidently 
capable  of  much  improvement  hereafter,  when  the  re- 
searches of  microscopists  and  anatomists  have  made  us 
more  fully  and  exactly  acquainted  with  the  true  relations 
of  the  internal  organization  of  the  Polypi  of  the  several 
families  to  the  structure  of  the  higher  group  of  the  animal 
world.  In  this  point  of  view  the  reader  will  find  much  ad- 
vantage from  consulting  the  Summary  given  by  Dr.  John- 
ston, in  his  work  on  British  Zoophytes,  1836 ;  the  detailed 
examinations  of  particular  groups  by  Milne  Edwards  (An- 
nales  des  Sciences  NaturelleSj  passim)  ;  and  the  hints  for 
classification  by  Dr.  Farre  in  the  IViilosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  (la^).  As  Blainville's  classi- 
fication includes  the  Actinozoaria  as  a  part  of  the  Zoo- 
phyta,  we  have  given  under  that  head  a  copy  of  his  general 
Table  as  an  Index  to  the  whole  subject.  [Zoophyta.] 

ZO'OTOCA.     [Varanians,  p.  133.] 

ZOROASTER,  or  ZERDUSHT,  the  founder  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Parsecs,  was  born  about  589  B.C.,  at  Urmia,  a 
town  of  Azeibijan,  in  the  reign  of  Lohrasp,  the  father  of 
Gushtasp  (the  Darius  Hystaspes  of  the  Greeks).  His  parents 
were  in  an  humble  condition,  although  of  a  noble  family, 
and  some  of  the  Eastern  authorities  ti-ace  the  lineage  of  his 
father,  Purushasp,  to  Feridoon.  Daghda  (Anquetil  writes 
Dogdb),  the  mother  of  Zoroaster,  is  also  said  to  have  been 
of  princely  birth,  and  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  her  life 
is  reported  to  have  been  so  spotless  as  to  attract  the  favour 
of  the  Deity,  who  foretold  to  her  the  greatness  of  Zoroaster, 
while  yet  in  the  womb,  through  the  medium  of  magic 
dreams.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  birth  of 
the  Persian  prophet  was  attended  with  many  miraculous 
circumstances  calculated  to  make  the  persons  who  saw  it 
adopt  and  spread  the  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the 
new-born  infant.  Many  of  these  miracles  have  found  their 
way  into  classical  writings,  and  Pliny  mentions  that  Zoro- 
aster laughed  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  born,  and  that 
his  brain  palpitated  so  violently  as  to  repel  the  hand  when 
placed  on  it.  (///a/.  Nat.y  vii.,  c.  16;  H.  Lord's  Account 
of  the  Modern  Pa/'sees  in  India^  c.  3.)  Mimcles  of 
this  kind  are  by  Eastern  authors  always  made  to  pre- 
cede the  life  of  a  remarkable  man,  and  they  serve  to 
show  the  high  influence  which  Zoroaster  obtained 
throughout  life,  and  the  respect  which  posterity  paid  to 
his  meniorv.  The  yeai-s  of  Zoroaster's  childhood  quietly 
passed  in  liis  native  town — although  his  historians  de- 
Jip:ht  in  adorning  them  with  the  most  extravagant  ac- 
counts of  his  exploits  when  a  child.  However,  he  must 
have  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  nature,  as 
it  is  stated  that  he  passed  twenty  years  in  the  deep  caves 
of  the  mountain  Elbrooz  (Pliny  mentions  this  with  a  slight 
alteration,  ///*/.  Nat.,  xi.,  c.  42)  before  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Gushtasp,  at  which  period  he  is  said  to  have  been 
only  thirty  yeai*s  of  age  (Hyde,  p.  330,  on  the  authority  of 
Shahristani).  His  having  secluded  himself  from  the 
society  of  men  for  a  great  number  of  years  is  a  fact  cor- 


roborated by  manv  independent  Mithoriticf.  It  vitiilii 
retirement  that  tne  will  of  the  Sapreme  BeuicvMMll 
known  to  him,  and  as  this  portion  of  Zorowtcr  sife  Mi 
one  uiK>n  which  the  Panees  rest  mort  of  tht  evItaM. 
the  truth  of  his  divine  mission*  we  shall  rakle  it  mmk 
ing  to  the  Zerdusht-nameh.  It  must  be  olisttfti  ft 
Zoroaster's  journey  to  the  mountain  Elbvoos  is  If  ii 
Parsee  authors  invariably  called  the  prophet*!  ]s  "^ 
heaven,  where  he  received  his  iostructioiis  fnm 
(t.  e,  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the  aacred  fin). 
(says  the  Zerdusht-nameh,  c.  2S0  Bahman,  m" 
the  sun,  and  with  his  head  covered  hy  a  Veil, 
before  Zoroaster,  by  the  command  of  On 
said,  «Who  art  thou?  What  dost  thou  want ^ 


rered,  *  I  seek  only  what  is  ameable  to 
has  created  the  two  worlds,  but  l  know  not  what  he  mk 
with  me.  O  Thou,  who  art  pure*  show  me  the  wif  sfli 
law.'  These  words  pleased  Bahman.  *RiM,'  mH'h 
*  to  go  before  God ;  there  thou  shall  receiTe  the 
thy  reouest.'  Zoroaster  rose  and  fbllowed  Bah 
said,  *  Shut  thine  eyes,  and  walk  swifllj.'  When  ZoMJk 
opened  his  eves,  he  saw  the  ffloiy  of  heaven;  the  ogl 
came  to  meet  him,  and  with  them  he  approached  Oiaal 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  prayer,  from  him  laili 
other  8ixAnishaspands(or  heavenly  ministen)  he  leoM 
the  following  instructions :  Qrmozd  himself  said  to  tm 
aster,  *  Teadi  the  nations  that  mj  light  is  hiddca  ssia 
all  that  shines.  Whenever  you  turn  vour  face  towsshfla 
)i£[ht,  and  you  follow  my  command,  Aximan  (the  «i 
spirit)  will  be  seen  to  fly.  In  this  worid  there  isnottiB 
superior  to  light."  He  then  handed  to  him  the  tat 
Avesta  with  the  injunction  to  declare  it  before 
Bahman,  the  Amshaspand  presiding  over  the  „ 
surrendered  his  office  to  Zoroaster,  and  gave  him  the 
sary  directions.  Ar(JUl>ehesht,  Shaherawar,  Isfendcniyi 
Khourdad,  and  Amerdad  followed  the  example  of  TMiim^ 
and  Zoroaster  returned  to  the  world  to  overthrow  Ik 
false  doctrines  which  were  upheld  by  magicians  sad  M 
broufi^ht  misery  upon  mankmd.  This  fanciftd  ito 
which  is  gravely  repeated  by  most  of  the  spthoisoaw 
life  of  Zoroaster,  was  evidently  invented  for*the  puyai 
of  filling  up  the  chasm  which  the  twenty  years  of  sedasa 
would  have  left. 

Zoroaster  first  saw  Gushtasp  at  Balkh,  and  he  sooalci 
this  prince  to  become  a  zealous  and  powerful  props^ 
of  his  faith.  The  Zinat-al-Tawarikh  states  that  Asfandinr. 
the  son  of  Gushtasp,  was  the  first  convert  of  Zoroasttf ;  nd 
that  his  father  was  persuaded  by  the  eloquence  of  h^anto 
follow  his  example.    However,  the  new  doctrine,  vfaick 
Zoroaster  said  had  been   revealed   to  him  from  tboft 
spread  rapidlv  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan  (i .  tf.  *  the  bote 
of  fire')-  Gushtasp  introduced  it  into  every  part  of  hisdoai* 
nions,  and  ordered  12,000  cow-hides  to  be  tanned  fii»  th: 
the  precepts  of  his  new  faith  might  be  written  on  tbea 
These  parchments  were  deposited  in  a  vault  hewnotSo' 
a  rock  in  Persepolis.    He  appointed  holy  men  \ov0^ 
them ;  and  it  was  commanded  that  the  profane  shoudk 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  sacred  book  (Malcolm,  Lp^*4* 
The  powerful  protection  of  the  king  enabled  ZonstJte^ 
introduce  liis  doctrine  farther  than  the  kingdom  of  Im- 
we  hear  of  his  journeys  into  Chaldsea,  and  that  PSBhiinsi 
the  second  son  of  Gushtasp,  was  sent  by  him  into  Yaijia- 
gherd  in  order  to  propagate  his  new  religion.    He  ako  txirf 
to  gain  proselvtes  in  India,  and  succeeded  in  conTetisf 
a  learned  Brahmin  (Tchengrighatchah,  according  to  is- 
quetil,  vol.  i.,  c.  2,  p.  70),  who  went  back  into  hk  nstiw 
country  with  a  great  number  of  priests.     Temples  of  TH 
or  Atesh-gahs,  were  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  enpiKit 
the  expense  of  Gushtasp,  whose   zeal    in  impoang  tie 
Zend-Avesta   not  only  on  his  own  subjects,  but  sho  ~ 
those  of  the  neighbouring  monarchs,  at  last  engaged  1 
in   a  war  with  Arjasp,  king  of  Turan.      Zoroaster  «■ 
undoubtedlv  the  chief  instigator  of  this  war,  which  «■ 
protracted  beyond  his  life-time,  and  finally  ended  in  a  vv- 
tory  gained  by  Asfandiyar  over  the  Turanians,  wbo,ii#i 
exultation  of  a  first  success,  had  determined  on  |nittis|k  I 
death  all  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.    The  prophet  £lft  j 
the  year  513  u.c.,  about  76  years  of  age,  a  rw 
before  the  general  massacre  o'*  '* 
been  resolved  upon  by  Arjasp. 
by  Hyde,  pp.  323  and  329, 
during  the  persecution. 

The  whole  history  of  Zoroaster,  when  divested  efal* 
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li,  twn  ^  ^  I  1  ttt  tilt!  univorae^ — ^gpod  and  l*viI  ; 
If  %vii*  tornifHi  (Irmn/tl,  or  the  g(iod  principle^  the 
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5a»tfr,  wn  are  tokl*  wajs  a  grewl  astrologer  and  ma- 
;  add  it  i*  ^vrn  stated  by  Ptirphyriua  fhal  Ii]Lnu3» 
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*-'bii^Uuii    nriters,   a] id  al!»o  a    Latin  tmii^Jalum  ^r   J'm- 

ei>j)ius,  Ag*athia.H»  Jind  Jaiojintleji.     The  ht-^t  mlititsn  ot'  1(i^ 

(;n.:  ■■■'      ■"    •    '       -  ^        ■'•     .  ,.^    .       '.      :    -,,, 

tt-ri. 

l/i,  ini,    I.  »Si  ,    'it-j  '  I)    I  .  .      V,  nb 

ifcrodiMiK       j^oMinnl'5  lniri^'» 

'  Romanae  U i ^toriae   s  . ,  j . : ,  ,  -  i '»'  k  >, 

foL  :  Uus  iviis  lull  owed  by  two  *t  [ 

tho  one  hy  Vhv*  Olfariun  ilMxi.       ,  ::  ;if 

Jenn,  1714,  Bvo.\  and  the  other  liy  Tbomoa  Snnih  i  (.J%tord, 
107!',  Svo,).  T\w  be^t  modern  itditiooft  are  that  of  J,  F\ 
Reitemeier  i  LeipjEig^,  17^4 »  Hvo,,  with  a  \'atuahlr  ifitrodnc;* 
tion,  noteit*  aiid  eomm^jtsuy  )^  and  of  Etmnanuei  Ijekktr 
(Bono,  lH37r8vo.).  There  i^  an  Enj^hsh  irans^lation,  und**i' 
the  title  of  'The  Xew  History  uf  Count  Zonrntut*/  &u:., 
Lonilon.  1684,  8vo, 

I  Fabjicins,  Btbtvtlh.  6>^/ (•«?.,  viii,  ix6^Sci\;  Vowins* 
De  IltJituruk  Or*it*rh\  p.  "*i  *  ^-l  Iv*..i.m»ti  irm  ;  Rsite- 
meier,  Cummrntiftln  tk  J^>n  '  trit-if  ffmx 

Hie  &f*^Uftiti'i   f&t   S^rf'piotf'r       L  .  'nrn  Phtffj- 

iaffirfj,  u,,  n,  ^5,  ScCm  I*f:ip3Ei^»  liMj^  8vo.) 

ZO'BIMUa  anative  of  Greeee,  stjetreeded  rnncicetit  L 
aa  Bishop  of  Home,  A.i>,  417»  under  thr  rei^'n  of  Hononos* 
En)|i<^vor  of  the  We*-!.  At  that  time  Pelatcini^  atid  hift 
iHend  L\t?leMius  were  di*M?niinatroaf  iu  the  vvest  I  heir 
necolinr  doefrines  fthont  the  mmt  of  good  works  and  the 
Ireedom  of  man  from  *)n,  [Pi!tA<iJ\?«iisM,]  7,mimni  ap* 
j>eamat  liM  to  have  been  eaplivated  hv  the  eJcM|U*?oci;  of 
Ca?k'»stiu»4t  wba  wa«  a  ready  and  *iibtle  !»|»eake*,  at  id  to 
have  countenanced  hi^  It' net*.  Bui  PelaitMiii  umi  iWlen- 
liiia  were  soon  alter  coademned  by  the  couneil  of  Car- 
tha^e,  A.D.  4 IB,  mid  Zoitiraui  confirmed  the  >*enlenoe 
of  lieresy  ttjfam.'tt  tla*  Pela|*ian«it  A  di>pvdc  aliout  jorW 
dktiotv  havMiK  anwn  in  Gavil  between  the  bii*liO|i  of  Ark-s 
imd  the  bishop  of  V'ienne,  Zo^imuj*  hUpiMnt*nl  the  bishop  of 
Ar!ea»  but  1he  other  biMhopM  of  Gaid  did  not  biibmit  to  Im 
decision*  Zfi«irao;i  cnooui-Mtted  4ipppalM  from  the  tiiNtiops 
to  the  aee  of  llooie,  Hia  IHter*  on  tb^  G;u;  '  ^  Pela- 
gian coiitrover^tii'H  are  worthy  of  notice,  ;  'v,*  m» 
aerted  in  f-on*taof*ft  *  Kjii^totae  Uonmnoiinn  i  <iiijitt:Mm/ 
ZofeltdOn  died  in  V^ccember,  418.  (Moraton,  Arrrmii  J' 
fttiiui,  and  the  Church  Hintorian^) 

Zt)sHTKK(>!%  the  name  given  t>y  Dr.  HorHftel^!  and 
Mr*  V  jiri'r!*  to  a  genita  yf  lii^e^-^orial  or  Perehin::  Brnk, 
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pteced  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  his  subfamily  Pariaruo  or 
TiTHicB,  m  his  family  Sylvudvb. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  rather  stouter  than  in  Sulvi- 
eoht  acutely  conic,  almost  entire.  Rictus  smooth.  Wings 
moderate,  pointed ;  the  first  quill  rather  shorter  than  the 
three  next.  Tail  as  in  Syhtcola.  Feet  strong.  Tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  lateral  toes  unequal.  Eyes 
encircled  with  compact  white  feathers.    (Sw.) 

Geographical  Distribution*"  Indifri  Africa,  America, 
Australia. 

'SiX?iVCi^U.-'Zosierop9flav<i  (Sw.),  Yellow  White-Eye. 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  hw  Birds  qf  Western  Africa^  observes 
that  the  species  of  this  genus  are  all  of  small  size,  and 
nearly  intermediate  in  their  affinities  between  the  Warblers 
and  Titmice.  lie  states  his  belief  that  only  one  species  is 
found  in  the  New  World ;  the  others,  about  tvre)ve  in 
number,  being  restricted  to  the  warm  latitudes  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  One  of  these,  Zosterops  eurvirosirUt 
Sw.  (Dicaum  chloronotus  of  the  Paris  Museum),  has,  he 
remarks,  the  bill  nearly  as  much  cui-vcd  as  some  of  the 
honey-suokei-s. 

Mr.  Swainson  adds  that  the  general  plumage  of  all  thoM 
hitherto  discovered  is  green  above  and  yellowish  beneath ; 
so  tliat  the  species,  otherwise  well  marked,  possess  a  strong 
mutual  resemblance  in  the  general  cast  of  (heir  oolours. 
He  thus  describes  Zosterops  Jfava : — 

Size  of  Zosterops  dorsahs,  an  Australian  species,  but 
the  bill,  which  is  black,  is  larger.  The  upper  plumag[9  is 
of  a  bright  greenish  yellow,  the  under  pure  and  bnght 
yellow,  uniform  in  all  its  parts.  The  quiljs  and  tail  are 
blackish,  edged  with  yellow :  the  snow-white  ring  round 
the  eye  is  very  conspicuous,  and  it  is  connected  to  the 
base  of  the  bill  by  a  deep  black  line ;  the  tail,  although 
divaricated,  is  even,  and  tiA  bill  and  feet  blackish.  Total 
length  4i  inches.    (Sw.) 

Lncalitij. — Senegal . 


after  at  hU  t|Niitaeiit8  In  DoAtom*  Gomramm,  m  Ihtli 
of  March,  1661. 

Zouch  published,  in  1613,  *  The  Dovi^iA 
poem.  Hisprofeasional  woiin  are  ci— 1,  ? 
prudentio,  dlefinitionibut,  regulia»  ni  MMtentiifl 
bus  juris  civilis  illustrata,*  Oxford,  1629,  Mo. 
ucriptio  juris  et  judicii  feudalis,  Mcondui 
Mediolani  et  Normannias,  pro  introductione 
dentiam  An^lieanam,'  Oxford,  1684,  8to.  8^ 
j  uris  et  judicii  tempomlia,  secundum  ( 
et  Nonnannicas,' Oxford,  1696,410.  4^ 
et  judicii  ecclesiaatici,  seeundom  canonaa  at 
Anglioanat,'  Oxford,  1636, 4to.  ft,  '  DMerisluHMi, 
judicii  lafiii ;  juris  et  judicii  militiria ;  si  Jum  •! 
maritimi,'  Oxford,  1640, 4to.  6,  '  Jura  at  fadku'  1 
live  juris  inter  g<ftnte%  &c.  explicatio/  Ononis  10Ht' 
7,  '  Coses  and  QuesHona  rasoi¥ed  at  Civil  Lot/ 
1652,  Svo.  8,  'Soluiio  qmeatiooia  da  ~ 
judice  competente,*  1667,  dro.  6,  *  i 
spocimen,  sciiicf t  artitin,  iogic»  dwlictiaa, 
1657,  8to.  10,^QiU8ttioiiiun  juiia  oiviiiB 
decem  eltsMs  diitributa,'  OxfiutI,  1680^  8faw  .11, 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Oouit  aaiaited 
Edward  Ck>k0  8  AHieuH  Admiralitalia,  ia  Hiefiv^  4il|lii 
of  hia  Jurisdiction  of  Oomte,'  London,  IflBft  Sao.  \  ^Vv 
humous  publication.  An  anoajraunia  pamphlal,  emmt^ 
'  Specimen  qunstionum  juria  mvllia,'  Oxford,  MH^  4to^ 
has  been  attntMited  to  Zouch.  {BiograpkA^  Briimunm.) 
ZOUCH,  THOMAS,  an  EngUah  divina,  was  born  Ma 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  in  1787.  He  anlaiad  TMy 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1757.  In  1760  ha  was  tleolad  Irii 
one  of  Lord  Craven's  scholarship.  Ha  wtm  alioaea  Mfor 
of  hia  college,  and  appointea  aarfaliai  tatar  in  llil 
The  state  of  his  health  obliging  him  to  laaya  tfat  UiaiaJfy 


Zo>lerops  flava. 

ZOUCII,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  English  civilian,  wa*^ 
born  about  15W.  He  was  edncale<l  on  the  fice  foundation 
of  Winchester  school ;  elected  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  l(i07,  and  chosen  fellow  in  160:1.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  in  June,  UiH,  find  was  admitted 
at  Doctors'  Commons  in  January,  161S.  In  April,  1G19,  hi^ 
commenced  LL.D.,  and  was  appointed  Rejjins  Professor  of 
I^w  at  Oxford  in  1(J20.  He  represented  H}  the  in  the  last 
parliament  of  Jamco  I.  In  1G25  he  was  ap])ointod  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Albans  Hall,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  o\ 
Oxford,  and  soon  after  judge  of  Ihc  Hiiyh  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty. Ho  contributed  the  lejral  ariruments  to  the 
reasons  asrainst  the  Solemn  liOague  and  (Covenant,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1G47.  In  1G48  he 
submitted  to  the  parliamentary  visitors,  and  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  ITniversity  appointments  till  the  Restoration. 
Cromwell  appointed  him  one  of  the  delegate.^*  in  the  caust 
of  Dom  Pantaleon  de  Sa,  brother  of  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador, who  was  tried  and  executed  in  155,%  for  the  mur- 
der of  an  English  gentleman.  At  the  Restoration  he  wa*^ 
reinstated  as  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  nominated  f\ 
commissioner  lor  regvJating  the  University.    He  died  soon 


in  1770,  his  college  presented  him  to  tha  livinji  of  ffjtMk 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkihire.  In  tTBl  lia  vai » 
pointed  deputj-commitsary  of  the  ardidaaaaafy  of  Kak 


mond ;  and  in  179S  chaplain  to  the  Hailar  af  the  Bsi^ 
and  rector  of  Scrayingham.  At  the  death  of  Ida  cUa 
brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Zoooh,  he  inheritad  an  adata  d 
Sandal,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  Ifa. 
Pitt  conferred  upon  him  the  second  prebead  in  the  e|iui^ 
of  Duriuun.  The  ice  of  Carlisle  was  offered  to  him  ii 
1808,  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  ift 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  Deceml>er,  1815.  Dr.  Zouch  ib 
an  elegant  classicai  scholar,  and  posseaaed  consideiifak 
acquirements  in  botanv.  Besides  aeverel  occasional  da- 
coursea,  he  publishea  *  An  inquiiy  into  the  Prophitic 
Character  of  the  Romans,  aa  described  in  Daniei  m 
23-25,'  1782;  and  « An  attempt  to  illustrate  sam  d 
the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,'  IHOl 
He  also  published  some  biographical  works  :-^l,  « Meaw 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,'  ItKK  4t9.; 
2,  'Memoir  of  the  lire  of  John  Sudbury,  D.D.,  Detacf 
Durham,'  1806,  4to. ;  and  an  edition  of  Isaak  Waltdoi 
Lires,'  with  additions.  {Gentleman^s  Magazine^  ta. 
Ixxxvi. ;  Annual  Register^  vol.  Ivii.) 

ZOUST,  GBRARD,  called  sometimes  Sowst  and  8occ 
was  a  German  portrait-painter  of  great  ability,  who  e^tis- 
lished  himself  in  England,  and  was  one  of  Lely  s  rivak  i*. 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.  He  was  bom  in  Westphalia,  is 
1637,  but  the  year  in  which  he  came  to  England  \%  oflC 
known.  Buckendge,  in  his  *  English  School,*  sa^-s  he  ciac 
to  this  country  about  the  year  1656,  and  found  encounur- 
ment  suitable  to  his  merit.  *His  portraits  of  men.'  he 
Gontinues,  'are  admirable,  having  in  tliem  a  ju&t,  ImU 
draft,  and  good  colouring ;  but  he  did  not  always  enemte 
with  a  due  regard  to  grace  in  women's  faces :  Which  ii  sa 
habit  that  can  onljr  be  acquired  by  drawing  after  the  oni 
perfect  beauties,  in  which  his  country  did  not  gvnik 
abound.  What  we  are  most  indebted  to  him  for  it  la 
educatinsr  Mr.  Piley.'  Walpole  says  of  Zoust — *  Br  alii 
1  have  seen  of  his  hand,  particularly  his  own  heai  M 
Houghton,  he  f«'as  an  admirable  master.  It  is  ammiri 
with  truth  and  nature  ;  i-ound,  bold,  yet  highly  fwbdi 
Jervase,  the  painter,  admired  Zoust's  style  and  endcaieuwi 
to  acquire  it:  he  copied  a  portrait  which  he  hadiilii 
possession,  by  Zoust,  more  tlian  once.  He  was  a  an^f 
singular  temper,  and  was  much  displeased  at  Lely'staHk 
portraits  being  preferred  to  his.  He  was  alovenlr  W  Ife 
dress,  and  he  olten  opened  his  house-door  in  c5 
Alley  or  Holbom  llow  himself,  and  if  he  did  not 
i  look  of  his  visitor,  he  used  to  say  that  lus 
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the  North,  or  Heldei^  Canal  has  been  made,  which  begins 
at  the  Mars  Diep,  in  the  strait  which  dWides  Texel  ffom 
the  Helder.  Near  the  village  called  the  Helder  a  new 
harbour,  called  the  Nieuwe  Diep,  has  been  made,  which  is 
spacious,  and  deep  enouj^h  to  allow  ships  of  600  tons  bur- 
then to  lie  close  to  the  quays  even  in  the  greatest  storms. 
The  Helder  Canal  begins  at  this  place,  and  extends  south* 
ward  to  Alkmaar.  A  few  miles  south  of  Alkmaar  it 
turns  to  the  east  to  the  town  of  Purmerend,  whence  it  runs 
southward  to  the  Y,  in  which  it  terminates  opposite  the 
town  of  Amsterdam.  This  canal  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  lai^est  merchant-vessels,  and  the  locks  are  so  wide 
that  ships  of  the  line  of  74  guns  can  pass.  It  is  about 
60  miles  long,  ^  feet  deep,  and  130  feet  wide.  This 
great  work  was  begun  in  1819,  and  completed  in  f -^25. 

According  to  the  most  antient  accounts  of  tlu-su  parts 
of  Europe,  which  are  derived  from  the  Roman  writers,  the 
Zuider  Zee  did  not  then  exist,  but  its  place  was  occupied 
by  a  low  swampy  marsh  drained  by  the  river  Yssel.  This 
river  was  not  then,  as  it  is  riow,  considered  an  arm  of  the 
Rhine.  But  after  the  Roman  general  Claudius  Dnisus, 
about  twelve  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  had  caused  a 
canal  to  be  made  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  a  portion 
of  the  water  brought  down  by  the  Rhine  was  discnarged 
bv  this  canal  into  the  Yssel.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
change  in  the  course  of  the  rivers  materially  affected  the 
low  countries  drained  by  the  Yssel,  as  no  change  is  recorded 
belbrc  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
in  1219  a  great  portion  of  the  low  country  was  inundated 
by  the  sea,  after  continued  north-western  gales,  which 
broke  down  the  dikes  by  which  it  was  protected  against 
the  water.  Before  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  repair  the 
dikes,  and  drain  the  tracts  which  were  still  covered  with 
water,  after  the  sea  had  retired,  new  inundations  took 
place,  which  washed  awaV  the  soft  soil  with  which  the 
country  was  covered,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  do 
anything  for  the  protection  of  those  tracts  which  had 
been  spared  by  the  waves.  The  last  great  inundation  took 
place  in  1282,  and  gave  to  the  Zuider  Zee  the  form  and 
depth  which  it  still  preserver. 

Zt^LLICHAU  is  a  Prussian  town  in  the  government  of 
Frankfort  artd^ovinc^  of  Brandenburg,  situated  in52°'JJ' 
N.  lat.  and  ly  40'  E.  long.,  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Oder,  and 
llO  miles  from  Berlin.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  ram- 
part and  a  moat,  And  has  outside  of  the  town  a  cita- 
del, which  is  surrounded  with  it^  own  wall  and  ditch. 


vanuua  stages  of  decompoiition  of  the  natffti 
deMh.  At  one  corner  of  this  tlporlc  he  hifc 
portrait  and  inscribed  under  it  his  tutliie  I 
Ciieto^  Jul">^  Zummo  6u>,  which  ii.  Cm 
Zunimo  Syntcnsanus.  He  made  atiotber  gli 
the  effects  of  the  plague ;  and  both  works  am 
repulsive  to  look  at  as  they  are  remarlnbte 
gertuity  of  execution.  He  made  likewise 
several  anatomical  preparations.  At  QetM 
two  very  beautiful  works,  represe&tfaig  the  1 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  the  latter  his  h 
graved  by  E.  S.  Cheron.  They  are  both  dCM 
Piles  in  his'Cours  de  Peinture,* — *Desori^ 
ouvrages  de  Sculpture,  qui  appartienneot  ft  1 
faits  par  Mr.  Zumbo,  Gentilhomme  Siciliea.'  1 
Zummo  went  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  HOL 
Upwards  of  a  century  before  Zumino,  JaeQ| 
Italian  artist,  distinguished  himself  (or  kk 
coloured  wax ;  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  copj 
Judgment  by  Michael  Ang^lo  in  wax. 
(Fiorillo,  QetcMckie  der  Mahlerep.  toI.  L) 
ZU'RBARAN,  FRANCISCO,  a  veiy.  celeta 
painter,  bom  at  Fuente  de  Cantos*  in  Es(n 
November,  1598;  he  is  called  the  Spanfah 
His  parents,  who  were  of  the  labouring  dai 
covered  in  young  Francisco  an  ability  to  excel 
and  they  accordingly  sent  him  to  Seville  to  1 
Juan  de  Ro^ias.  He  made  very  rapid  jpxt^ 
the  great  resemblance  of  even  nis  earliest  wi 
of  Caravaggio,  he  is  supposed  to  have  copied  s 
of  that  master  which  lie  may  have  seen  at 
drew  correctly,  always  painted  from  nature, 
markable  for  his  persevering  studies  of  wh 
from  the  lay-figure,  in  painting  which  he  grei 
In  1025  the  Marcjuis  de  Malagon  commissioT 
to  paint  some  pictures  for  the  altar  of  St. 
Cathedral  of  Seville  ;  and  about  the  same  tin 
his  celebrated  picture  of  St  Thomas  Aqu 
great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  college  ot 
Seville ;  it  contains  many  figures  larger  tha 
nature,  chiaroscuro,  and  general  execution, 
Zurbaran's  masterpiece,  and  ranks  him,  says ' 
dez,  with  the  first  masters  of  I^nibardv :  un 
it  has  not  been  engraved.  Other  ceiebrat 
Zin-baran  at  Seville  are  three  at  the  Carthni 
Maria  de  las  Cuevas ;  the  two  altar-pieces  oi 
and  Sant'  Antonio  Abad  at  the  Mercenari< 
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Stadt;  the  Kalzbastion,  from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
panoramic  view ;  Gessner's  avenue,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sihl  and  the  Limmat ;  and  the  Hohc  promenade  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  Grosse  Stadt. 

Zurich  is  a  thriving  busy  town,  and  one  of  the  most 
commercial  and  industrious  m  all  Switzerland.  It  may  be 
ranked  in  this  respect  with  Geneya,  Basle,  and  St.  Wall. 
The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  14,500  inhabitants. 
The  citizens  of  Zurich  are  of  a  cheerful  hospitable  disposi- 
tion, fond  of  social  enjojrment ;  they  are  also  active,  indus- 
trious, and  thrifty.  Zurich  is  one  of  the  three  cities,  Bern 
and  Luzem  being  the  other  two,  in  which  the  federal  diet 
of  Switzerland  assembles  by  turns.  Zurich  lies  63  miles 
east-north-east  of  Bern,  42  miles  west  of  St.  Gall,  and  about 
60  miles  north  of  the  St.  Gothard,  which  is  the  most  direct 
road  from  Zurich  to  Italy. 

The  other  town  of  some  importance  in  the  canton  is 
Winterthur,  situated  in  a  pi  am  12  miles  north-east  of 
Zurich,  a  regularly  built  town,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
neatest  in  all  Switzerland.  The  population  is  about  3400 
inhabitants,  who  are  occupied  chiefly  in  manufactures  and 
trade.  It  has  several  handsome  buildings,  a  public  library, 
a  cabinet  of  medals,  a  rich  cabinet  of  ornithology  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Ziegler  Steiner,  several  schools,  and  other  use- 
flii  institutions.  The  site  of  the  antient  Vitodurum,  where 
the  Romans  had  a  fortifled  encampment,  is  at  Ober  Win- 
terthur, about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Winter- 
thur, on  the  road  to  Frauenfeld  in  Thurgau.  Many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  have  been  found  on  the  spot. 

Zurich  has  been  called  the  Athens  of  German  Switzer- 
land. Science  and  literature  have  been  cultivated  at 
Zurich  for  ages  past,  and  many  valuable  works  have  come 
from  its  presses.  Zurich  can  boast  of  many  distinguished 
men  of  learning  natives  of  the  town  or  its  territory ;  C.  and 
J.  Gessner,  J.  von  Muralt,  Escher,  Schintz,  and  Rahn,  for 
the  physical  sciences ;  Hirzel,  Sulzer,  Lavater,  and  Paul 
Usteri,  in  philosophical  and  political  studies ;  the  philolo- 
gists Conrad  of  Ziirich,  Jacobus  Ceporinus,  Rudolf  Col- 
Hnus,  Thomas  Bibliander,  Joshua  Malhers,  J.  Fries,  Henry 
Hottinger,  J.  C.  Orelli,  J.  U.  Fasi ;  the  historians  J.  von 
Winterthur,  Gerald  Edleback,  J.  Stumpf,  H.  Bullinger, 
Simler,  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Bodmer,  FCLssli,  Weiser,  Meister, 
M.  Usteri ;  the  geographers  J.  C.  Fasi,  Ebel,  and  Meyer 
of  Knonau ;  numerous  divines,  such  as  Hemmerlin  or 
Malleolus,  Zwingli,  Leo  Judii,  Pellican,  Bullinger,  Brei- 
tinger,  Heidegger,  Hiifeli,  and  others.  In  literature  and 
poetry  there  are  Bodmer,  Zimmermann,  C.  Meyer,  Solo- 
mon Gessner,  severp.l  Fiissli,  Lavater,  J.  Homer,  Escher, 
I).  Hess;  and  the  musicians  Schmidli,  Egli,  Waldi, 
Niigeli,  and  Pfeiffcr.  The  list  of  Ziirich  painters  b 
considerable.  Many  learned  societies  exist  at  Zurich, 
some  of  them  founded  many  years  since.  The  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Natural  Sciences  was  founded 
by  J.  Gessner  in  1745;  the  Helvetic  Society,  founded 
by  Bodmer,  has  been  revived  since  1818,  under  the  name 
of  tlie  Historical  Society  ;  the  Society  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  was  established'  in  1788 ;  the  Society  of  Artists 
about  the  same  epoch  ;  the  origin  of  the  Society  of  Music 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Society  of  National 
Antiquities  and  that  ol'  Literature  have  been  founded  of  late 
years.  A  society  for  assisting  the  destitute  was  established 
m  1799 :  it  has  been  the  means  of  founding  an  institute  for 
the  blind,  and  another  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Society 
of  INIorality,  founded  in  1765,  has  contributed  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  other  \isefui  institutions,  among  others  to  a 
Sunday-school  for  the  children  of  artisans.  The  Society 
of  the  Parochial  Clers:y  was  founded  by  Breitinger  in  1768. 
A  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  1812,  a  branch  of  which 
is  established  at  Winterthur,  and  a  missionary  society  in 
1819.  Several  of  the  above  societies  have  considerable 
libraries;  the  town  library  reckons  45,000  volumes.  The 
new  University,  established  in  1832,  has  four  faculties, 
divinity,  medicine,  law,  and  philosophy,  with  eight  ordi- 
nary professors,  besides  supernumeraries,  and  is  attended 
by  about  2()0  students.  There  is  a  botanical -garden,  a 
zoological  cabinet,  and  several  collections  of  mineralogy. 
Zurich  ha,s  also  a  gymnasium  or  cantonal  school,  a  school 
of  industry,  a  school  for  drawing,  and  a  veterinary  school, 
besides  several  private  institutions  for  education.  For  the 
purposes  of  primary  or  elementary  education  the  canton 
IS  dividi'd  into  eleven  scholastic  districts,  subdivided  into 
circles,  with  about  400 sihoolnuisters  ;  the  schools  are  ft*e- 
quentcd  by  about  27,000  children.  There  are  also  second- 


ary, or  upper  elementary  ichools,  and  in  evay  dhM 
there  is  a  modelHwhooK  A  Bcmnmij  for  achodhate 
has  also  been  founded;  the  course  mts  twojcH&  A 
council  of  education  appointed  by  the  Great  CSMHibs 
Legislature,  superintends  the  whole.  m 

(Lerische,  Uictionnaire  Qio^raphiqme^^iUii^  <it 
Suu9e  ;  Walsh,  Vowage  en  Sutue  ;  and  the  other  dflo^ 
tions  of  Switzeriand. 

ZURITA,  GERCyNYMO,  a  diatin|riiUhed 
torian,  was  bom  atSaragoesa,  on  the  4th  of 
1512.  He  studied  at  AlcaJa,  under  Heman  Nnia,  h 
1590  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  munieipaliliM  tf 
Balbastro  and  Huesca.  At  a  later  period  he  wamM 
his  father-in-law,  Juan  Granias  de  Olivan,  at  fisolfK 
Madrid.  In  1543  he  was  admitted  into  the  snpiHi 
council  of  Castile,  and  sent  on  a  miMion  toGtmay: 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country  in  154fit  be  aisi^ 
pointed  by  the  states  of  Aragon  eoronuta  (cfaronida)i| 
the  kingdom,  the  first  who  filled  the  oCce,  then  mil 
instituted. 

The  duties  of  this  appointment  appear  to  hare 
his  whole  time  from  1548  to  15fl7.  An  oidii 
issued  hi  his  fkvour  by  Philip  II.  to  all  the  mi 
and  abbeys  of  his  dominions,  ei^oimng  them  to  opeii  tfea 
archives  ana  conununicate  their  most  aecret  papcato 
Zurita.  Thus  authorized,  the  Coronista  travelled  tUB|||k 
Aragon,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  collected  a  great  noailMrtf 
important  documents. 

In  1567  Zurita  was  ap|)ointed  private  secretuy  to  Ai 
king.  In  1568  the  grand  inauisitor  intrusted  to  his  chaii 
all  the  correspondence  of  tne  holy  office.  TowndiM 
dose  of  his  life  he  resigned  this  appointment,  and  t^mmk 
to  the  Hieronymite  convent  of  Saragossa.  The  cadSam 
tion  of  his  Annals  of  Arafon  was  the  occupation  of  ha 
declining  years.  He  died  in  his  convent,  on  the  Sri  tf 
November,  1581.  His  books  he  bequeathed  to  the  (1» 
treux  of  Saragossa,  but  most  of  them  were  taken  psa» 
sion  of  for  the  Eseurial  libraiy. 

The  works  of  Zurita  are : — I, '  Annales  de  la  Conas  k 
Araj^on,'  Saragossa,  1562-79;  2,  *  Indices  rerum  ab  hm^ 
goniae  Re^^ibus  gestarum  ab  initiis  regni  ad  annnm  14 
tribus  libns  expositi,' Saragossa,  1978;  3,  *IVogwii* 
la  historia  en  el  reyno  de  Aragon,  que  contiene  en  ^uta 
libros  varies  successes  desde  el  an  1512,  hasta  al  an  W 
Saragossa,  1580 ;  4,  '  Enmiendas  y  Advertencias  en  h 
coronicas  de  los  reies  de  Castilla  que  escrivio  don  Lopi 
de  Ayala,*  Saragossa,  1683.  Boutcrweck  speaks  in  li^ 
terms  of  the  writings  of  Zurita.  13y  a  lucid  expoatios  d 
the  connection  of  events  he  has  succeeded  in  dcTdofaf 
the  growth  of  the  Aragonese  constitution. 

It  was  Zurita  who  first  discovered  the  '  Chronicon  .y* 
andrinum,'  published  by  Ducange  amon^  the  ByoxOsi 
historians.  Some  grammatical  notes  of  Zurita  on  ftt 
*  Commentaries  of  Cae^iar,*  Claudian,  and  the  'Antosoi 
Itinerary'  are  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  libimriesoflh 
Chartreux  of  Saragossa  and  of  the  Eseurial. 

{Elogiosde  Gcronimo  Zurita  primar  Cortmi$ta  delRfP* 
de  Aragon,  par  Diego  Josef  Dormer ;  N.  Antonio,  M^ 
theca  Hispana  Nova.) 

ZURNAPA,  the  Arabian  name,  according  to  Bria 
of  the  Giraffe,  of  which,  as  far  as  present  re»earcl)esfaiii 
gone,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  living  species ;  no  t^ 
factory  evidence  having  been  brought  forward  to  pit" 
that  the  GimiFes  of  Nubia,  Senegal,  and  the  Cape  are  sp^ 
cifically  diiferent. 

Fossil  Gir.vffes. 

Since  the  article  Giraffe  was  written  some  hidih  !■• 
teiesting  additions  to  the  history  of  the  animal  have  jw- 
sented  themselves. 

M.  Duvemois  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Frwch 
Academy  the  discovery  of  tne  fossil  lower  jaw  of  a  Gin* 
at  Issoudun,  in  the  Departement  de  I'lndre. 

Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cautley  have  discormd  h 
the  tertiaiT  formations  of  the  Himalayan  range  ja«  ■* 
vertebrae  demonstrative  of  two  species  of  Giraffes.  sMBci> 
ated  with  the  remains  of  Cumfllus^  Hippopotawm  Btm- 
protodon  of  Falconer  and  Cautley),  Anophtherimm.  *► 
therium.  Mastodon,  &c. 

One  of  the  8i)ecies  of  Giraffe,  founded  upon  conaidfliifc 
portions  of  the  jiiws  and  teeth,  is  identical  in  s^ize  sndc^ 
figuration  with  the  Giraffe  of  the  Cape,  with  which  it  !■ 
been  compared  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ixxidoa 

The  second  species  of  Giraffe  is  one-third  smaller  ft* 
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1  he  wit,  anU  cvaJli 


'Milt   imil 
; ;,M,  ti..    ...  M   ■..(ripiuiil  r)tn- 


f  *>f  fhr  Ktfthejlantiii.     ll  hct  on  Ujc  right 

'^hicM  \Uyrr  i«  a  i^tfinf?  bntli:^*',  utid 

I  whu  h  <JivKk'*  it  into  tlie  Xtvv 

tivi  111    '  II  I  T.     ,.     ■i,^^l  ihIIj  ,^,|y  ifj,.  V^^l.     Tli»^ie  i»  iiliD 

isi    e:xU[».nu  !?uliuib,    with    mnny    iii*iilt;n4»  aT;d  coufttry- 

H  iM  5 ( HJii  i;  I  y  J u  [  1  i  iS c J .  ftiiii  11 1 e  rant pmi  U ,  \^  hixih 

ul    with    ti^f.>,   iiHoid   a   pka-iant  piiblio   vvulk. 

*1  'V^'t  publiu  building!!  nre»  the  jEireiit  thurth^  an 

ifi  "    ';    t'ditk^e,  i>t,  Eustfbiu^'B  dim-Lh,  eontaimng 

%  '!  :  evtM'ftI  duki>  oi  Guldtilmid,  iind  hvo  othtr 

*.  Hjf  toiMi-imll,  ibt"  house  of  coirectiott,  thij  col- 

,|.  h  puli*>,  Hiid  the  SGiHvt^^dnLtl',  nr  counts  palate. 

picni   Lj   4   L;itni   iithowl.   u  society  of  urthitecturt'  and 

pmwifi-?,  J*  Hivhoul  of  ait,  ntsd  a  Boviely  lor  the  study  oi 

I  '  V      There  ttre  U,(iOl|  ittliabitantft,  whohiivea 

1  M>n  tratit  with  Gtfitnutiy  and  I  he  neighbour' 

1114  tuiiiouv,     In  thfi  uftr  niih  Philip  II..  Wing  of  Spain, 

Swtphtit  wa»  b**it'gefd  ill  iri72  by  the  Spiini*ijd^»  who  took  it 

1/  i^tri'o,  «m)  votmnitted  iht  uitnl  IVij^Hitfsii  t'x;Lri^^t«-     It 

ip4  TLiik  n  m   loLU,  ftittr  h  siegu  in  v^hittli  ihe  g:alittnt  Sir 

Jlulip  t> line)  wa^  killed.    Nfear2utphtu   t»  liit^  beaulilul 

0imtry*Mat  of  the  king  of  the  Nelhtrlimd*,  callvd  the 


KU^k*^^*  ii''t»idhueh^  vol.  ix,  (Thff  Njthirinfuh) ;  Sltinfi 
figMtK^^  (fdited  bv  IJur&chtlmaim;  Contiftbii^h,  Lrkr^ 
^_      ) 

i4WiXmj»  or  ULRICH  2UINGLI*  thw  rtroimu  oi 
*  nd,  wail  borti  at  Wtldhau:*  in  the  Ttig^tiiburg,  in 
3  ]AHi.     Hi*    tat  her    wji*  a    substfliiMstl   lUimrr. 

if_  '    *!!d  fisisi  ut    Oit^b\  afid   then  at   Btfini  frfun 

^  t  to  sttidy  philobopby  at  Vieiirta;  mi   bin 

I-  i'.. fliL'   tit'   viifnl  thixuiirh  hii^  Iheolo&^icial  duditii 

U  <ma«  \Vytt<;nbach.     lit;  wa.^  ordaintid  privet  dml 

Lr#t  ma*a.  iiv  1500.     He  was  then  appointed  to  1b*i 
ll  or  GlartiJ*^  Ihf!   hi^atj  town  of  iho  cantt*n  of  thjtt 
le.     Ho  tipplved  hnufivlf  »trtJimoujily  tu  the  study  ol  the 
p  '  !ict  Ili^brvw  iind  G*L*L'k  tiixt^  and  ttial  of  tlie 

'  thc^  fliMirh-  111*  appciiTti  lolmvt  bctn  ^  J^ily 
If  Kit  all  v.tiijiyt  tii^hl  ia  tbc  '^0- 
ol  thi*  ibtuvl*  m  then  c^tablii-hud, 


hwiy  tiiMu.  iv 
thojL*  iium^d,  < 

till*  intt'iccHi-tuii  tpf  tht'   Viipin  and   iM\n   ■^ntrift    wtmJ  fi^ 
«  idt  tht'  Script iitri  a*  the  onh' i.«*V  ml- 
' I       IIi»  Ijad  -its  uml  tiHvk  itnrr>  \>  if b  L iM 
■   '  '  !iad  kuijwn  in  Italy*  >ini!  I 
L'll   iLi  ttj  tht?    Uuhiip  '  ' 
of   a  ri'fom*  in   Uw   <Sr^t<j.iMT    ni   ,1. 
liT   tbcni  imd   tbftr  binthtr   j'ltflali'*  tu 
'  Ihtir  onn  baud5*  fvi  ft^r  thttt  tbi'  pvii\ 
Alt  to  Lo  opcnvd   to  thr   fl>t«iurtdinjf  • 
ji^in*  sJiuiild  lo^e  till  res  pet' I  for  tb^  chu 
thu  \\huUt  sacial  iind  nd»p;icMt;i  ^\orld  hr  thrown  inkt  an- 
ail  by    At  fht-*  fimr  Ztvirjs:h  bad  not  axuu  \wAif\  of  Lnthf /, 
wbr-  ■ ,!    tbe  ^sili- of  iTidiiliji^nci*  ^viii*  gfRxiil 

aM!  '  'a:4lci'btTfch  of  WrlU-nht-n*,  nn  Ibt*  hist 

da)  I  '  '  '      !       I.  J  ,  \.}R{ji£',vmj*b  had  I"         '       "    : 

ing  -t^  K.'  - i -'   .■>•:. <i^sA  Mmih.u  fiTii-.  > 

ytriUi^.  ik]?N  s-huv\,^  ttutl  the  movttnt'iil  I'l  ihv  j\''iiiMimMvj:i 
did  not  onu'iniite  \MlhLuthir  alonv,  bat  ii>mmf*rind  >,(nni^'- 
tanci>m*ly  m  djtfirf'nt  ionnlri<s*  wbtrt-  mind'  Mmibily 
tempert'd,  thou ^Uunjicquaia ltd  vmIIi on**  auothf  »»rt.lt  n  coi};-* 
flfion  iinpul*,e  from  renefal  citcunifttanti'^i  und  U\iin  wtnt 
ih*;y  saw  of  the  condition  uf  i\w  chuToli  aroupd  them* 

In  1518  the  IfaffiL-  in  indultjem*'^  HpK-atl  toSwif/rrlaTsd- 
Btmardin  Samson,  a  Frandscjui  iVnu  of  »he  CTjnvtnl  tif 
iMilan.  wit^  conimibismned  by  hin  fti*i«fuoit.  to  Rdl  iiidnl- 
p;i:nces  in  {Switzerland.  Sam^)n»  a  vulgar  ignorant  man, 
m  hia  eagerae*^  for  cu^itoruti  a  wtjnt  btyofid  tht?  Irx  iiotio*ii 
of  tht  timts»  a4;coiding  la  v^hith  mm\  iieoplc  brTi'"ved  that 
mdidju^eaces  remitted  thc!  ktuiH  ua  ^vell  a*  the  pen«]*y  of 
pa?t  f>ttent*?«t  a  notion  nil  a  an  ant  til  by  the  ctmntds  or  by 
tbi:  divines  of  I  hi-  Hmnan  ibnn;b.  SnniftJa  fold  tbt  8v\ivi 
imintilaiiitrcts  thai  by  purcbahing  iiKbib^cn^ii^  to  »  ci'itairi 
amount  tln^y  might  obtain  a  i^mt  of  privilege  i^r  immunity 
for  future  Unsi  whit^li  they  mtght  bapptn  1u  commit. 
8ain»an  howev*?r  was*  oppoVd  by  Zwin^li,  \Th^  made  a 
stand  at  Hw  vhmvh  gate  of  the  abbey  of  Ein<itdltrn,  and 
rL*bi*cd  thi2  friar  adtiiitlanct\  W\n^  t-uppoi'tcd  in  tbi^  by 
lljt  abbot,  and  in^pieially  byThuolmld*  biuonuf  fyeroldii^k, 
ivho  Wfis  the  vo^t  vv  teouomical  adniitdsttator  of  th<j 
abbey,  2v\nigli  Ihi^n  pn  a«ht?d  to  the  is-vMjmhUd  pilicrinte*, 
not  exactly  a^aiml  the  doctiinu  of  iudnl^enrv^.  bn'  ■  -  -  ■  * 
thu  gbuing^  abu.^e  of  tlieni wbitii  v^aa  betn^  tmuh  . 
Ihtj  mtTienary  object  ot  (ht  triar,  and  layiu«,Mlit*  I  :..  ,  .  ... 
on  thiv  brads  of  thit  cdnneli,  hut  on  Iheif  biibordinate  agc^nti. 
Even  Fubt*r»  vi tor  of  the  bi^hapof  ( ■tm*tanci.%  was  swlmna**! 
i^l  Sanikon,  and  torbiuic  him,  nndi:r  some  alk^^ation  of  h)- 
iurmality,  to  S4*U  his  indul;;vnyv»  within  his*  dioctt*c.  Bui- 
liii^'er,  ma  reetor  of  Bi*<;mgAi1rn,  and  a  frieod  u(  ZwiiTfitU, 
4ithi^»yd  Samson  admiilauiiii  lo  biimlnuvb.  Tin.  biar  liaw- 
ever  riiaped  a  good  b«iT«>t  at  tui:crn»  Bern,  and  olbtr 
phiet4. 
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In  the  mean  time  ZwingU  had  been  invited  by  the 
chapter  of  the  Gross  MUnster,  or  collegiate  church  of 
Zunch,  to  be  their  preacher,  wMch  offier  ne  accepted  on 
condition  that  he  sbodd  not  be  expected  to  preach  aov- 
thing  b\it  the  word  of  God  as  it  is  m  the  Scriptures.  On 
'Samson  raalcin^  his  appearance  at  Zurich,  he  found  there 
hi9  old  antagonist,  aaa  was  of  course  reftised  admittance. 
Soon  alter  Samson  left  Switzerland  to  return  to  Milan, 
carmng  with  him,  according  to  the  account  of  Stettler,  in 
his  Chronicle,  about  800^000  crowns.    This  was  in  1519. 

Zwingli,  from  his  opposition  to  1^ 
was  led  to  investigate  other  queatit 
Roman  xhurch,  as  Luther  was  d(^ 
correspoBad  on  these  matters  with 
ing  in  iitlTn^ifnJ||_r)f  Switicerland;  He! 


sale  of  indulgences, 

~  lie  practices  of  the 

in  Germanv.    He 

veral  men  of  leam- 

,  of  Glanis, 


'  Lovit, 


i^ed  Glare8ll|^^i^D^,  who  LatmObBd  his  name  into 
Capito,  accordm|^4pp?1ll^on  of  the  times ;  Hauschein, 
of  Basle,  called  QfiDolfl^wSkiB ;  HenV  Bullinger,  of 
Bremgaiten;  Thomas  Wy!tm4iu;Ii,^Biem^;  and^rch- 
thold  Haller,  of  Bern ;  all  of  whom  preached  against 
indulgences,  and  against  the  multiplicity  of  external 
fbrms  in  worship.  Tliev  all  insisted  unon  the  proprietv 
of  reading  prayers  in  Oie  vernacular  lanj^uage  of  each 
country,  ana  they  recommended  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  made  clear,  intelligible,  and  accesuble  to  all. 
By  degrees  they  were  led  on  to  gainsay  the  right  assumed 
by  the  see  of  Rome  to  decide  noon  all  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  questions.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  who  was 
living  at  Bade,  and  who  had  gone  along  with  them  in  ex- 
posing and  ridiculing  various  superstitious  practices  and 
other  clerical  abuses,  stopped  short  when  nu  friends  di- 
rected their  attacks  against  the  papal  authority,  [Eras- 
mus J  The  court  of  Rome,  whose  attention  was  engrossed 
by  Luther's  German  schism,  had  hitherto  taken  little 
tiotice  of  the  Swiss  controversy,  but  now  it  began  to 
threaten  the  innovators  with  excommunication.  The 
bishop  of  Constance  forlnide  the  preacbinff  of  the  new 
doctrmes,  and  the  Mendicant  orders  laid  charges  of  im- 
piety and  sedition  against  Zwingli  before  the  magistrates 
of  Zlurich.  Zwingli  publbhed  his  defence  under  the  title  of 
'  Apologeticus  ^hiteles,'  in  1522,  copies  of  which  were 
rapidly  spread  all  over  Switzerland.  Tilings  bore  a  threat- 
emng  appearance  against  Zwingli;  Luther  had  iust  l>een 
condemned  at  Worms  as  a  heretic,  and  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself.  But  Zwingli  lived  in  a  republican  coun- 
try, where  he  had  less  to  fear  from  pope  or  emperor. 

In  January,  1523,  the  Great  or  Legislative  Council  of 
Zurich  appointed  a  conference  to  be  held  at  the  town-hall, 
to  which  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  canton  were  invited, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  exposition  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  the  arguments  of  their  advocates  as  well  as  of 
their  opponents.  Zwingli  published  a  list  of  articles  to  be 
discussed  in  the  colloquy.  As  these  form  the  msun  8ul>- 
ject  of  the  separation  of  the  Swiss  reformers,  or  Evan- 
gelicals, as  they  began  to  style  themselves,  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  w^e  shall  quote  the  principal  amon^  them : — *  It 
is  an  error,*  said  Zwingli,  *to  assert  that  the  Gospel  is 
nothing  without  the  approbation  of  the  church,  and  to 
value  other  instructions  and  traditions  equally  with  those 
contained  in  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  the 
observances  enjoined  by  men  do  not  avail  to  salvation. 
The  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  commemoration  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  power  assumed  by  the 
pope  and  the  bishops  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  God 
nas  not  forbidden  marriage  to  any  class  of  Christians: 
therefore  it  is  wrong  to  interdict  it  to  priests,  whose  forced 
celibacy  has  become  the  cause  of  great  licentiousness  of 
manners.  Confession  made  to  a  pnest  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  examination  of  the  conscience,  and  not  a«  an 
act  which  can  deserve  absolution.  To  ^ve  absolution  for 
money  is  simony.  Holy  Writ  says  nothing  of  purgatory : 
God  alone  knows  the  judp:ment  which  He  reserves  for  the 
dead ;  and  as  He  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  us, 
we  ought  to  refrain  from  indiscreet  conjectures  on  the 
subject.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  clergy  belongs 
to  the  secular  magistrates,  to  whom  all  Christians  ought  to 
submit  themselves.  No  person  ought  to  be  molested  for 
his  opinions  ;  it  is  for  the  magistrates  to  stop  the  progress 
of  those  which  tend  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.' 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  conference,  the  Council  of 
Two  Hundred,  presided  over  by  the  burgomaster,  assem- 
bled in  the  town-hall,  whither  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
canton,  Zwingli  included,  repaired,  tosrether  with  a  great 


number  of  speotatpia.    The  bi>Jiop  of  Consi«iie«  f 
Faber,   lur  ncar^ffenara].  a('ri>nipa.(iti^  by  ■^vttyj 
logians.    1  HMiuisa  Um»  Mltuig  bjf  i 

ing  the        «i       .  m        la,  |bo  givfc 

convoke  uw  taw      #  «    wJ^^  ^^^ 

ened  by  a  pubLv  ^  i>umi  qti^tioM  vl 

tractedthe  d^oich  and  unsettled  the  cotuicieiioes  «!% 
people.  He  then  invited  ttuHiti  who  f^^TLsitiend  Ute^M^ 
trines  of  Zwin^andhisfiHuiU  ah  h^tviu-^^l^  lo^ikUw  I 
aripinenta  againai  them,  lahtr  howt'vex  dccT ^^  ^ 
tenns^  upon  perticalarpoinli>  of  eorttrovi-rfty.  bm%  i 
on  tne  necemy  of  umon  iu  iho  etturch.  and  oC  t 
to  the  deoveeaof  theConnetlx,  who  v^m;  iru>pif«dtjffti  | 
Holy  Sj^rit ;  on  the  evik  ol'  lK*rv»y,  and  an  Uie  aste^ 
of  turbulent  men  who  excited  vonti*iiiicimi  and  «lHm 
*  As  to  those  who  appeal  to  the  Sedpiur^  in  ifas  tei 
eiy'nid  he,  «I  reply  that  ii  U  fi<>l  mMcmAm 
ifAiutn  be  aaored  writings  but  that  it  m  aluo  m§t»wmj\§ 
u  od  them.    Now  the  gifl  of  intefptirtalion  k  m 

ch  is  given  to  all*  1  do  not  boi^  oipmammfi 
xadk  KMrant  of  Hebrew;  I  know  little  ofOpttk;mL 
tho      .  I  am  soiReientljr  vf  r^d  m  l^tin,  yrt  I  da  nd  p* 

II  lAi  be  an  able  orator.    T  <^i^*  laim  the  pnewtnytmif 
«      ningtheofficeof  ajud  |ue^tion*< 

tiuu ;  tl^ae  can  only  be  d     i  •    i  by  a  g«^Q«ral  t 
whose  dedaiona  I  shall  submit  wit  J toiit  a  mumruf  *  mi  < 
would  become  all  present  to  ^bow  a  like  ^ilimtsdoa' 

To  this  Zwingli  repliec^  Utei  al  U^  k^  «aiitai>  ^^ 
understood  the  pq^  and  caidinaJe,  tte  hidiorieal  leeah 
of  many  of  them  showed  that  tbey  could  not  have  ha 
enlightened  by  the  Hdy  Spirit;  Ihat  if  he  wttak  ii 
councils,  as  embodying  the  authori^  id  the  eharch^  hi 
was  foivetting  how  many  of  tiioee  aaienibliea  had  wmd 
each  other  of  bad  ftith  and  hereqr-  *  Ktoii  the  i 
of  the  church,*  observed  Zwingli,  *  cannot  be  i 
unerring  guides,  since  they  oliffii  do  not  agrcci 


selves;  witness  St.  Jerome  and  St.  AngiMlia,  wia hit 
veiv  different  opinions  on  importaot  pointi.  »  •  «  Hm 
certainly  is  a  church  that  cannot  err,  and  iadiraclill| 
the  Holy  Si>irit.  This  eharch  ia  compoaad  oTaD  Ihita 
l>elievers  united  in  the  bonda  of  ftith  and  chaii^;  Mi 
is  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  its  divine  fonader,  who  l—# 
his  own.  It  does  not  asiemlile  with  jpompb  Ik  teuH 
issue  its  decrees  after  the  manner  oi  the  Idafi  efii 
earth ;  it  has  no  temporal  reign ;  it  seeka  neither  hmm 
nor  domination:  to  fulfil  the  will  of  Crod  ia  the  ealyflai 
by  which  it  is  occupied.'  Hie  conference  after  llii 
turned  upon  the  invocation  of  saints  and  other  pei^  a 
debate,  Init  it  was  no  more  than  a  deaultory  convemtin 
as  the  two  parties  did  not  meet  on  common  graai; 
Zwingli  refusing  to  admit  any  arguments  but  tlatf 
drawn  from  Scripture ;  while  Faber  chose  hia  from  theie 
cisions  of  the  councils  and  the  traditions  of  the  cbatk. 
At  last  the  burgomaster  dissolved  the  meeting,  bet  Ik 
council  remained  assembled  ;  and  after  some  delibcnlia^ 
it  came  to  a  resolution  that '  Zwingti,  bavins:  neither  \m 
convicted  of  heresy  nor  refuted,  should  coutinue  to  pml 
the  Gospel  as  before;  that  the  paators  of  the  towafll 
territory  of  Ziirich  should  ground  tbeir  disoourKsoatli 
words  of  Scripture  alone,  and  that  both  parties  dMii 
avoid  all  personal  reflections  and  recriminations.'  Tit 
forms  of  worship  remained  unchanged  for  the  ^stai 
mass  continued  to  l>e  said,  the  images  remained,  but  mm 
frequent  and  more  scriptural  sermons  were  prraehe^  it 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  noore  impabat 
and  rash  partisans  of  the  new  doctrines,  liavin^  poM 
down  a  large  crucifix  which  stood  at  one  of  the  gilei  tf 
Zurich,  the  culprits  were  arrested  and  charged  with  m» 
lepe.  Zwingh  blamed  them  for  committing  an  set  if 
violent  innovation  without  the  authority  of  the  magiHiiia 
but  he  at  the  same  time  maintained  that  the  oiMi 
could  not  l>e  called  sacrilege,  as  linages  ought  not  to  hi 
objects  of  religious  worship.  Tliis  ^ve  rise  to  aMk 
debate  in  the  council,  which  at  last  convened  a  Meni 
conference,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  *-  whether  the  a» 
ship  of  images  was  authorized  by  the  Go^>el,  and  \ 
the  mass  ought  to  be  retained."  This  conference  n 
in  October,  152:).  About  nine  hundred  persons  wcmi 
bent,  including  most  of  tlie  clergy  of  the  canton  of  2ii 
The  council  had  invited  the  otner  cantons  and 
the  Confederation,  as  well  aa  the  university  of 
send  their  deputies,  but  Schaffhauaen  and  St.  Gall  fiav 
answered  the  call.     Zwingli  and  his  friend  I..eo  Jdict 
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fit  i^illur  tht*  ju?i.tj*:i*  or  th"-'  prndetict  of  fL^iicen 

Vf/:iavi>nlJon  wh-v  a*^ii'cd  uixhi  bttw^ei*  ^hv  chftp- 

ttd  llir  L'«>iHint,  hy  which   tnc  ffn'tiier   rcsiffn^d    its 

Lii  of  ftuJul  jurii»(!icticm  uud  immtirntks  to  live  state, 

rinjj  alli*jf"ftBCi*  U*  tht*  eoimeil  fw^  it*  sovtTiirigTi^  w* 

!»t:  »*t  tilt*  miiu*  timi^  till*   iwlmmintrfttmn  of  iU  own 

'  wlhrh  a  peu"!  waa  to  be  ajipropriatt^ii  to  dt'ffA)' 

i  »ipi ritual  pfwtiu*i  for  the  town.     Those  cj^inori* 

ijiahk*  of  perfoinnits;  piutoml  rini€lion«  HhouU 

I  jtM  hiiHVk  rtiiil  Uuiwf  wliu  \\vi\*  oh!  and  infimi 

;.*    ..Lain   thi'ir  hi^iicfificjij  hut  ftt   thch  dputli  thiir 

}^  weR*  not  to  ht  (ilh^d  opt  nitd  tht*  rt!\eimi*s  of  Ihfir 

Acts  wen-  to  be  eniployid  in  founding  oroht^orahipH 

Itf  jfruhiihiu*  in*1nidion   uf  Iht?  people.     A  smiul 

rity  of  five  isuiujui  umttstcd  aii^auiHt  tht*  rojuention, 

ing  the  authority  cii   Iht*   i'^^**'  ^  -'^f^^J*  "^J*  rhooAirtg  In 

<*!  1hem?*clvi.^3j  tu  ttui  iuy  wuthority,  I  hey  quitted  Z»iri*  It 

Mito  the  Roman  <.*attiulie  eaiit 0118,    Thr  ahhca^* 

omiiuitrr  sind  btr  nuns  fol lowed  the  es^umple  of 

tind  reiitrviii;^  prnsiiotis  for  tht^nnelvt'!*  duiiug 

^*'-  up  r*i  the  »4t:ite  fUl  1bi>if  pidperty  and  pri- 

»'5       i  br  surpki;^  it  veuoe  wils   i mnloyrd  to  fourtd   a 
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Idt*  of  \h\\   moud leant  i>*'fh'fH  were  nOenvnrdh  -^op' 

M  hy  oixh'T  of  the  council,  the  nsred   und   infirm 

Ibri  wffe  gniiilt-d  aimuitieei  fur  ftfe  and  a  eommon 

ftfion  in  on*^  of  the  eon  vent »»  find  the  otlieiii  were 

d  iti  vurious  tntdcn  und  profet-iioni*.    The  eouvt^iit  of 

Poniinieanjt  wm  Iran^fonaed  info  ?u\  tu>siVdal   tbr  the 

that  of  the  A^tfiufitine)*  into  an  n^ylum  lor  the  deiti- 

In  every  iiwtaJjee  the  properly  of  tho  church  wa»i 

cr«w&.]lo>ved  up  by  the  Iri-asury  nor  emheizlcd  hy 

iopT  individujiU,     It  \va^  jrii sua n teed  by  the  slate,  luul 

into  a  dbtincl  fund  for  the  prnpo^^b  ot'  t^duciktionr 

oui  Instruction,   ftml  chanty.    veMed    ripthtJ  ivtre 

et*i,  find  a  deernt  regrtu-d  wis  obieived  tov^aj^ds*  the 

I  aud  prfejudioti  ot  thi  old  occupftnti.    This  mode 
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CsiHiohe  en  hi  on  A  be|fati  lo  net  upuii  it,  .• 
put  to  i!i  ath  neveml  of  th<*  Rcfoniied  p 
their  territories* 

A I  the  beginning  of  15^  Hwhigti  n>p»ired  tu  :»  von* 
fereuce  held  at  Bern,  M"  order  of  the  senate  of  thnl  eantoti. 
He  wit-s  fitteiided  by  fKcolaropmlinn,  BoUini^er,  CothnuK, 
and  Pellieiin,  and  by  Bucer  iiiid  t'apito,  preachers  tit 
f^triubhurg--  The  conference  la?«led  niiu-lern  d^y*^,  and  n« 
it  WHS  laid  dowu  uj(  tt  prelirnintiry  principle  tliut  no  u r go- 
me nt  would  he  admitted  which  wn.n  not  prion ndvd  on  n 
Jej^t  of  StTipiure,  the  Reformed  dhine- -  >  ^ 'i-^*-'  l*  (kdt 
fldvaotagt'  over  th^i^ir  opponen(i^.     Tlit*  i  r  vea^ 

that  the  imiKirtant  canton  of  Bern  puhh^  r.  i  it'd  the 
Reformntion. 

In  Be pt ember,  Kt'2SK  Zwi nijh  rctsaireij  with  CEcolumpa- 
din3«  and  olhei*5  to  Marburg  to  nold  th.  conftTcnce  with 
Luther  a  nil  iML'lauclithou.  They  aijreed  upon  the  prin- 
dpaJ  pviinlM  of  faith,  und  Mgntd  together  fourteen  fttticlet, 
contiihiingthe  eii-^enliaJ  doetriue*  of  their  cominou  belief : 
they  only  ditfered  upon  the  Kolijeet  of  tin?  KuctvAiivl. 
I.uther  mainlained  Ihe  doclrine  of  llu-  real  prr^^ence,  wiiih* 
Zwin^li,  in  hi»  *  Commentary  on  True  and  FaW  Rflipon/ 
had  jwwcrted  that  *  the  ontwaid  ^ymhol**  of  the  blood  and 
body  of  Christ  ondori^o  t.'-^  cnr,, m  o,,ini  change  in  the 
Euchftn(*t/    The  grouud«^  ■  -iy  between  th<"* 

Lutheran  ami  the  other  Ri  i   .  i.r^'are  explained 

tuider  the  bead?!  Itw  i\m« ation  and  Sac  ka  ti  rmn,  ^w  ingli 
^nd  Luther,  alU^i  much  dj'*en»iisHin,  parted,  itlill  in  ermtrD- 
vef^iy^  Ijut  not  in  anj(C(*    Zwingh  wa5  uvene  fn  i- 

tkni^  and  he  did  not  pretend  to  erect  h»«  owfi  ■,>* 

ai-liclej*  oi  Jailh.  In  hiii  *  fhjM^itiou  of  the  Chri^liMiu  1  jiith/ 
which  he  addrewed  ^hortiy  before  his  death  lo  Kina; 
FriiucU  L,  while  he  adnnth  tnc  n>  '      - 

luith  fov  all  thoie  to  whom  th. 
known,  he  dijiciud*  the  sentence    m 
tioTi  afainsd  thoire  who  hftv©  not  bee  l 
Script  lire,  and  he  expre»»ei  hii  behci  x.,„    ,     „ 
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who  have  fuHilled  the  laws  engraven  on  their  consciences,  i 
whatever  age  or  country  they  may  have  lived  in,  will  par- 
take of  eternal  feUcity.' 

In  the  year  1531,  after  several  angry  and  hostile  re- 
monstrations  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Re- 
formed cantons,  war  actually  broke  out  The  Informed 
cantons,  and  Ziirich  in  particular,  complained  of  the  per- 
secution to  which  their  fellow-believers  were  subject  not 
only  when  found  within  the  territoiy  of  the  Roman 
Cattiolic  cantons,  but  also  on  the  neutral  ground  of 
Thurgau,  Baden,  and  the  other  common  subject  baili- 
wicks, where  the  bailli  or  governor  for  the  time  happened 
to  belong  to  a  Catholic  state.  The  Roman  Catholics 
complained  or  the  interference  of  Ziirich  with  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  where  the  commisedoners 
from  Ziirich  had  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
groundsof  the  dispute  were  of  a  mixed  nature,  resulting 
irom  religious  and  political  jealou^.  The  Catholic 
cantons  broadly  reftised  liberty  of  conscience  to  their 
citizenr  or  subjects,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  their  church.  6em  and  Zurich  came  to  the 
determination  of  stopping  the  supplies  of  provisions  which 
Luzem  and  the  forest  cantons  were  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
curing from  or  through  the  territories  of  the  other  two, 
forbidding  the  citizens  of  the  Waldstatten  to  frequent  the 
markets  of  Bern  and  Ziirich,  and  eaforcing  a  kind  of 
blockade  which  was  severely  felt  by  the  mountain  cantons, 
which,  being  chiefly  pastoral,  depended  for  their  supply 
of  com,  salt,  and  other  necessaries  on  the  markets  of  their 
more  favoured  neighbours.  The  live  cantons  of  Luzem, 
Zu^,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  declared  war  against 
Zurich  and  Bern,  and  their  troops  advances  to  Cappel,  a 
village  on  the  road  from  Zug  to  Zurich,  and  within  the 
territory  of  the  latter  canton.  The  council  of  Zurich, 
which  was  far  from  unanimous,  was  taken  by  surprise, 
for  it  did  not  expect  so  sudden  an  attack.  A  few  hundred 
militia  were  posted  at  Cappel,  and  a  body  of  about  2000 
more  were  ordered  to  reinforce  them  in  haste,  and  Zwingii 
received  orders  from  the  council  to  accompany  and 
encourage  them.  On  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  he  told 
them  that  their  cause  uas  good,  but  was  ill-defended ;  that 
his  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  many  excellent  men  who 
wished  to  restore  religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  would 
be  sacrificed  :  but  no  matter,  said  he,  *  Grod  will  not  aban- 
don his  servants;  he  will  come  to  their  assistance  when 
you  think  all  is  lost.' 

On  arriving  on  the  Held  of  battle  the  disproportion  of  the 
two  hosts  became  visible.  The  men  of  the  five  cantons, 
nearly  8000  strong,  attacked  the  Ziirichers,  by  whom  they 
were  repulsed  at  first ;  but  a  body  of  the  former  passing 
through  a  wood,  whichhad  been  left  unguarded,  turned  the 
position  of  the  Ziirichers,  and  fell  upon  their  rear.  Confu- 
sion became  general  among  the  Ziirichers,  most  of  whom 
were  killed  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Zwin^rli  received  a 
mortal  wound  and  fell,  but  not  senseless.  Some  Catholic 
soldiers  passing  by,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  offered 
to  fetch  a  confessor,  which  he  refused.  They  then  ex- 
horted him  to  recommend  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
which  Zwingii  replied  by  a  ne^tive  motion  of  the  head. 
One  of  the  soldiers  then  ran  him  through  with  his  sword, 
saying  that  he  ought  to  die,  being  an  obstinate  heretic. 
The  next  day,  the  body,  being  recognised,  was  burnt,  and 
his  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  men  of  the  five  cantons.  Zwingii  was  forty-seven 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  The  battle  of  Cappel  v/as 
fought  on  the  Uth  of  October,  1531. 

Zwingii  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  Inferior  perhaps 
to  Luther  in  fiery  eloquence,  and  to  Calvin  in  logical 
acuteness,  he  was  possessed  of  deeper  learning  and  more 
consistency  and  sobriety  of  thought  than  the  Grerman  re- 
fomaer,  and  had  more  candour  and  charity  than  he  of 
Geneva.  For  piety  of  life,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  S';riptures,  he  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  reform- 
ers of  the  sixteenth  centur}-. 

His  works,  written  some  in  I^tin  and  some  in  German, 
consist  of  controversial  treatises,  expositions  of  his  doc- 
trines, epistles,  notes,  and  commentaries  on  the  book  of 
Genesis,  on  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  on  the  Gospeh  and  on 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  James,  and  John;  treatises  on 
oiiginal  sin,  on  Providence,  on  tiue  and  false  religion,  ;n 
the  certainty  and  clearness  of  the  word  of  God,  and  others. 
They  were  collected  and  published  at  Zurich  in  three 


vols.  4to.,  in  1381,  with  an  Eianehm 
sisting   of  sixty-sevea  articles  or  eonclu 
from  the  works  of  Zwingii,  with  ex|daMUkii 
J.  G.  Hets,  Usteri,  and  Vugelin  btrrv  wriHao  1 
of  ZwiDgh ;  and  Hottinger,  in  lus  historv  tif 
Reformatioa,  has  spoken  of  him  at  leni^    '^ 
Zwingii,  by  Htts,  has  been  trmnslatad  into 
Lucy  Aikin,  London,  1812. 

ZWINGLIAN8,  is  the  name  which  was  igjnm 
disciples  of  the  refonner  Zwingli»  and  conseoMntV^Ail 
reformed  ohurehes  of  German  Switzeriaml  in  §0m 
Owing  to  their  oimtrovem' with  the  lAithamoa  t 
the  real  presence  in  the  £udiarisl»  they  wet*  t 
*  Sactamentarians.'  But  the  name  whkdh  they  1 
assumed  was  that  of  Evangelicals,  which  sAcr  a  tima^ii^ 
placed  the  other  two.  They  are  also  called  bf  the  wmm 
of  the  Reformed  Qiurches  of  8witieriaiid»  aa  dSsttact  Am 
that  of  Protestants,. which  apfiliea  more  particnlailf  tela 
German  Reformed  Churches,  in  consequenee  of  fm^wm 
test '  delivered  to  the  Diet  of  Sptrea,  n  April.  1S29L  j; 
ought  to  be  observed  however  that  the  Lolhiiiaiis  — tjH 


alone  in  signing  the  protest,  aa  many  towoe  of  < 
and  the  iMd^rave  of  Hesse,  whose  tenata  ware  likalhm 
of  the  Zwinglians  or  Sacramentariaoa,  also  joined  ia  M}» 
that  the  appellation  of  Protestant  ia  not  conined  ta  ia 
JjUtheran  Church,  but  u>plies  in  an  historical  sense  to  lb 
German  reformed  church^  in  general.  The  Swishsia 
participation  in  the  protest,  which  was  a  political  ad  of  tin 
German  States.  An  account  of  these  Tarious  iliiinsMM 
tions  is  given  under  the  head  Rsformatiow. 

The  Swiss  cantons  and  towns  which  enit»raced  the  n^ 
formed  doctrines  as  preached  by  Zwinffli«  did  not 
tute  one  compact  and  uniform  church ;  having  no  1 
or  hierarchy,  and  being  politically  divided  into  in.  ^_ 
dent  republics,  or  municipalities,  each  canton  had  its  igmi 
or  assembly  of  pastors,  which  regulated  all  unrlrriiiiMl. 
affairs,  in  concert  with  the  lay  authority.  Zwiacli  M 
from  the  beginning  inculcated  the  principle  of  si^edkn 
to  the  magistrates  in  matters  concerning  tempo^lfr 
cipline  and  jurisdiction.  Spiritual  matters  alone  wen  M 
entirely  to  the  pastors.  We  read  of  the  church  of  Ziiidi* 
the  church  of  fiasle,  the  church  of  Bern,  uid  oHmw:  ^ 
all  called  each  other  sisten,  tbejr  all  lived  in  rnmMMi 
with  oneanother,  they  all  agreed  in  the  fundamealal  pgiBli 
of  faith,  but  each  drew  up  its  formular3'  or  profesnoo  ii 
faith.  At  last  the  want  of  a  common  bond  among  then, 
like  the  confession  of  Augsburg  for  the  Luthenui%  mat 
felt.  The  impulse  however  came  from  Germany.  In  IMS 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  convoked  a  diet  at  AugdKi;^ 
to  settle  the  political  disputes  among  the  various  tfila 
of  Geimany  which  arose  from  the  difference  of  leH^ 
The  Lutherans  endeavoured  to  keep  out  the  SacruKiito- 
rians,  as  they  styled  them,  from  the  general  pacificatioofl^ 
Germany,  and  above  all,  they  strove  to  exclude  Fr^ieiit 
III.,  elector-palatine,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  pim. 
Frederic  asked  the  advice  of  Builinger,  the  friend  a 
Zwingii,  whom  he  had  succeeded  as  head  psstv  it 
Ziirich,  and  requested  him  to  forward  him  a  confessi«B«f 
faith,  which  he  might  lay  before  the  diet.  Shortly  bt£R 
this,  Builinger  had  privately  written  an  abstract  of  bift  bh 
lief,  as  a  legac:y  to  his  friends,  during  a  pestilence  whA 
desolated  Switzeriand,  and  by  which  he  had  been  sttscUi 
himself,  but  recovered,  after  losing  his  wife  and  chiUi^ 
He  now  sent  it  to  the  elector,  who  wrote  an  answer,  ta  tf»- 
tify  his  joy  at  the  perusal  of  Builinger  s  confesnuL  ill 
the  reformed  cantons  and  towns  of  Switzerland  thenaui 
'  Why  not  adopt  it  as  our  own  ?'    And  it  was  so  ado&t«d. 

'  Ever}'  confession  of  faith,'  obscr\'es  a  modem  Sfnsl|i«^ 
torian,  '  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  Hik 
written,  but  that  of  BulUnger  may  be  said  to  have  beat 
better  than  its  age.  It  was  neither  the  offspring  of  j)0 
lemical  disputation,  nor  the  cold,  calculating  won  ot«^ 
assemhly  ol  theologians ;  it  was  the  effii^on  of  a  pa^ 
mind,  animated  by  a  wi^  for  peace.  It  was  the  voikd 
a  man  who,  when  he  wrote  it,  thought  himlelf  oa  ikk 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  it  psulook  of  the  solemnity  olAft 
la^t  period  of  existence.  Tliere  was  no  mention  of  lUff 
thema  in  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  it  twHifl 
Zwinglis  doctrine  clearly,  but  in  a  less  harsh  and  sbnil 
manner  than  that  of  the  preceding  formuUries,  "^ ' 
who  luid  succeeded  Calvin  as  the  head  of  the  < 
Geneva,  hastened  to  sign  Bullinger*s  Confessioa. 
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I  hi'  -jd   hn 
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^ml   no  jnilucnctf  over  HwitieHiifjcl,  w  lit- re  I  he* 

I  niiy  f^stfthitHluHl  lonj2  bcror<>  lii»  tiihe  ;  ttiiU  M 

jr^  fioi I  o f  An Tich fim i » m  1 1 1 h1  t h <;  Re fn rni  »•  d  chu r<: h^» 
util^fhmi  Imvc  Ut^rfi  willed  CitKniHltcsd,     [U^xri^ 

,  u.T..^  1 1 »  n,  a  tribi!  of  inject*  ttLdonj^iuf  ta  the 
f  iM*fndtijtfrfa.  jsUired  1))' J.innaiis  willi  the  *S;//iiif^^y 
?ctiutit  of  ihi^  re!»emlilance  of  llk*ir  antrfmop  ki  those 
lit  family.  I.silrtide  dividLHl  them  into  two  eroup^j 
rdiiiij  to  thw  lorms  ol  tlie  aTiltfinr*,  which  in  Ihe  one 
timpW  or  scarcf'l)*  pectinrvtcdt  but  mc  entirt'l^r  sa  in 
it  heft  at  least  iti  Ifjt*  mal«;!<.  Sma  und  Zygtma  are 
jple^  of  the  latlwf ;  Pmcav  aud  Aghr^ftt^,  of  ihe  laUer. 
e  f euii*  ^ygifna  in^kides  some  vct)  l^eaidifiil  insects, 
h«  whik  iWy  rest?riib1e  moths  in  irinicfal  aspect,  fly 
ig  tli«  dny  and  m  M)  sniishine.  When  at  le&t  they 
It  their  wmgn.  Their  caterpillars  have  i\%  feet,  are 
t^  and  art?  not  fumiiihed  wilh  thi^  corneous  tnbercie 
h  those  of  the  Spht/ijren  l>eaj-  on  thy  la.'^t  ring  of  the 
,  Knhke  the  laist-Tiiuned  msecl^.  they  do  norhiny  in 
ffO^ind  to  underg^n  tht^ii  Tnetamorpbo^ia*  but  ^pm  n 
llc-shsped  roconn  iif  silky  ti^xh*re,  which  they  altAch 
e  jtefiia  and  bi^autdu**  at  grasses, 
ft^na  Jtlijirnthhi^  H  ^rt'enish  htack  iiwtl  with  %\% 
yhn  ^poti  on  itR  upppr  wins?,  ami  red  imdffr»win(2j!s 
h  black,  i!4  :i  t'ommtin  BiiliUi  sptcitis. 
■-  \\A  'tram  loyt^v,  a  yokr*  and  vi^uii,  a  thread  I 
lu;^  oi  pliintji  t^*^Ii?n^ntrta  trie  tjonfcrvmd  group  of  the 
111  orcW  AJen*"  This  genus  is*  tdmraclenKed  in 
[©r'ft  'BnliHliTlora  '  Ijy  Ihe  follow inij  htnidure:— Ihe 
enlsi  itmpb^  Anally  united  hy  1ninsver:^e  tnhcs;  the 
ftimitn^  dotted  ^ntVL\  rinp.  which.  ttHer  con- 
cofideniied  into  a  globuii  in  one  of  I  he  fila- 
i  "tir  spccieJi  of  this  genus  are  dc^ciihed  aa  HriJish 
fr  Htrrty,  ni  the  fifth  Volamfi  of  Sntith  »  '  Enghsh 
u'    The«e  HI*  a^*  follow  — 
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the  art iL-ulul ions  %iOi  nomtjrous  arching-  »pinci!f. 
IK  a  vef)'  common  spvcies,  nud  is  found  aCundanUy 
[f  Jrr sh -M  n.1 1'r  dit  c h c* .  *  Afl  rr  conj iifptt io n /  Mr*  H ar- 
ferv^,  *Utj?  filamenti  become  cjiipmi,  frjigiir,  Rnd 
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which  tiiey  jire  campovi^ti  -Nwdd  unite  liicretbi'r*  i  hi« 
Mf;ion  h  cffeded  by  the  conlnct  (if  IIk  tilamrnU,  tutd  at 
the  \mini  of  nontaH  a  ciiftn^rJine'  tub*  i»i  fi*rmfd.  wliidi, 

I  havitii?  comtnuiucaUon  vvtth  I  be  inude  of  thu  fllarnienh  an 
intci-chani^e  rif  the  contents  of  th*i   iwu  tihimenf*   wa^ 

I  Hiippoved  }o  isxke  nlac c,  and  in  thi*  manner  Ibc  ftitdiiMtiun 
of  1h<i  yport^i?  to  m  diWted,  There  i«  no  doubl  tbal  thi^ 
union  do*?itiiko  place  in  the  grealer  numbttr  of  Zygnrm*^ 
bnt  Mr.  Ha-^all  b«s  ^stated  tl»at  he  ha*  found  tlirt-e  netv 
i*ptcie5  of  JSyi^nema  which  do  nol  thus  conjnjf ate.  Thtau 
iipecie*.  may  however  have  *o  be  lerooved  to  another  ff«nua, 
ai*  conjugation  is  a  generic  charactfr  of  the  Zyi^ntsmw* 
After  conjugation  the  graniileu  Df  endocbsom?*  vhhrh  f twill 
the  spiral  lines,  disappear,  and  collect  into  tnasac^  which 
become  the  spores  frOTn  which  the  future  plant  i«  repro- 
duced. "When  the  plant  decays,  these  spore*  float  about  in 
the  water,  and  bavinf  found  a  radius  on  which  to  tix  lb«m« 
fielveis  the  young  plant  is  developed  from  them.  On* 
remarkable  phenomenon  altembnof  tlie  liheratton  of  theni 
j^pores  t'jom  the  paxent  tube  is  the  fact  that  nitiiiy  of  thiiin 
assume  the  habits  and  characters  of  in fu-oriil  animalcules, 
Whi^n  viewed  under  the  microscope,  ^he  mo\mjf  spores,  or 
jtoosporc^,  m  they  are  called,  are  generally  of  a  greener 
colour,  and  of  a  more  oblong  ibrm  than  the  *^pore&.  Their 
motion  through  the  water  is  somewlmt  dUPeren)  fiom  that 
of  an  »Tiimalcule,  and  haa  more  the  character  of  a  helpless 
rolling  t>r  tumhlini^  tVmn  the  movements  of  the  animalcules* 
vihich  are  effected  by  distinct  organs.  The  same  pheno- 
mennn  h  ohaervcd  in  the  spore**  of  f'iiurhfna  Hrvrtia 
[VAiPcftERiA],  and  Mr.  Rassikll  i:?  of  opinion  that  no  reprtv 
duct  ion  takes  place  from  any  of  the  bodies  but  the  roo'i|K}rt*9. 
and  that  these  are  produced  indepeudent  of  the  avA  of  eon> 
juration.  Besides  these  orjprans,  Mr,  Hass^Sl  hiu  de^cdhefi 
muniJcTy  a  roimd  body  with  a  stellale  stmeiure,  sseatrd  in 
Hue  centre  of  I  he  tubes  of  various  specie*  of  Eygnenm. 
Thi?  body  he  calls  a  cy  tob  last » but  it  ^eems  to  have  nonthcr 
claim  to  such  a  de^ig:nalLon  Ihan  iti  hsvbg  in  the  hrter 
Mages  of  its  itevelopment  the  appeamnce  ot'  Aomc  of  ttic 
brger  c)^ohIast^  of  hig-hei  plantir.  Mr.  Htatall  nl*o  dc- 
gcriht^  a  vase  n  I  a**  ^jtructtire  existing  bet  ween  the  i?i?inular 
mn^est  whieb  form  the  ^ptml  hues  on  the  inside  tif  ihdi 
filament!^  of  the  Zygnema*.    Tliis strtscturc  hovtcvcr  is  r^ot 
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at  all  erident  to  other  observers,  and,  as  well  as  the  deduc- 
tions made  with  regard  tx>  its  function,  requires  further  in- 
vestigation. 

In  the  10th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  •  Natural  History ' 
Mr.  Hassall  has  described  seventeen  additional  species  of 
Zygnema,  besides  the  three  which  produce  their  spores 
without  conjugation.  These  have  been  chiefly  found  in 
ponds  and  ditcnes  in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex. 

(Hooker*s  British  Fiora^  vol.  ii. ;  Haasaira  papers  in  the 
10th  and  12th  volumes  of  the  AntUMU  qf  Naiurat  History.) 

ZYGODA'CTYLI,  the  term  used  l^  M.  Temminck,  M. 
Vieillot,  and  others  to  designate  tiK»e  perching  birds  whioh 
have  their  feet  composed  of  two  anterior  and  two  posterior 
toes,  the  external  toe  of  the  two  last  mentioned  bemg  car 
pable  of  a  direction  either  forward  or  backward.  The 
nrrots^  Woodpeckers,  Toucans,  Cuckoos,  &c.  belong  to 
this  group,  which  forms  the  first  tribe  of  the  second  order 
iSyhficoUff)  of  M.  Vieillot,  and  the  filth  order  of  M. 
Temminck. 

ZYOOPHYLLA'CEiC  a  natural  order  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  GynolMsic  group  of  polvpetalous  Exogens. 
Seventeen  genera  are  referred  to  this  order,  and  the  number 
of  species  is  not  great.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
having  a  very  haird  wood«  and  the  branches  often  articu- 
lated at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  are 
Airnished  with  stipules,  are  seldom  ungle,  mostly  unequally 
pinnated,  and  without  dots.  The  fiowen  are  hermaphitidite» 
regular ;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  4  or  5  pieces,  with  a 
convolute  aestivation ;  the  petals  are  unfpiiculate,  alternate 
with  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  a  httle  longer ;  during 
aestivation  tney  are  very  short  and  scale-like ;  the  stamens 
are  double  the  number  of  the  petals  and  dilated  at  the 
Imse,  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  placed  on  the  iMbck  of  a 
small  scale  and  h)7>ogynous ;  the  ovaiy  is  simple,  surrounded 
at  the  base  with  glands  or  a  short  spinous  disk,  more  or 
less  deeply  fhrrowed  with  4  or  5  cells;  the  ovules  in  each 
cell  2  or  more,  attached  to  the  minor  angle,  pendulous  or 
occasionally  erect ;  the  style  is  simple,  usually  with  4  or  5 
furrow#^  the  stigma  is  simple  or  with  4  or  6  lobes;  the 
fruit  is  capsular,  sometimes  fleshy,  4  or  5  angles  or  wings 
bursting  by  4  or  5  valves  l)earing  the  dissepiments  in  the 
middle  or  into  as  many  close  cens,  and  the  saccocarp  not 
separable  from  the  endocarp ;  the  seeds  are  not  so  many 
in  number  as  the  ovules,  and  are  either  compressed  and 
scabrous  when  dry,  or  ovate  and  smooth  with  a  thin  herba- 
ceous intefi[ument;  the  embryo  is  green  with  a  superior 
radicle,  foTiaceous  cotyledon,  and  a  whitish  albumen  of  a 
homy  and  cartilaginous  texture. 


2  1  4 

Tribultts  ctstoide*. 
I,  Cuctins(,  wiih  leaves  and  flowers;  8,  Flower  aepantted;  8,  Plitil deprived 
of  calyx  and  corolla,  showing  the  disk  and  glands;  4,  Section  of  fruit 


Thb  order  is  nearly  related  to  Oxalidaees  and  RatMrii 
from  the  former  however  it  is  dii  ii^uished  by  %  Mdlipii 
of  charactera,  and  firom  the  lattek^  u  is  diatiaguwhed  lyli 
leaves  beiiup  furnished  with  ttipiilea,  aod  hma^  m" 
dots.  Lindley  observes,  <  With  umaeerbaeeii  tbiy  € 
in  the  stamens  springing  fWun  the  baek  of  an  hj 
scale,  a  structure  well  worth  more  attentiTe  Mm 
than  it  has  yet  received :  something  analogous  tdf  M^  It 
found  in  SilenacMB/  i  i**. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  species  of  thb  fiunihr  are  ftaii 


distributed  throughout  the  tempefate  regioot  oi  tbe 
they  are  not,  however,  wanting  m  the  tropiot.  "*"- 
number  are  found  in  America,  but  the  order 
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sentatives  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  Old  Worid  ana  ii 
New  Holland.  Many  of  the  species  are  known  aa  yMlm 
timber,  nMdieinal  secretions,  and  omanental  pWa 
The  fbllowing  are  the  characteis  of  the  moat  impertHl 

genera : — 

1.  Leaves  oppdsUe. 

TW^n/ift  (fVom  rpifitikst) :  carpels  5,  1-ceIled,  I-sesMb 
indehiscent,  beset  with  prickles  on  the  outnde;  gl|l| 
absent ;  5  sepah,  5  petals,  and  10  atam^is.  i 

Bhrmhergia  (named  after  C.  P.  Ehrenberg,  a  celcbrrtti 
German  naturalist):  capsules  10,  1-eeeded,  indetusnal^ 
crested.  ,.  , 

Fagonia  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Fagon,  physician  to  Losii 
XIV.,  and  a  patron  of  Adanson) :  the  capsule  roondidi 
&-angled»  5-celled;  the  cells  2-valved,  1 -seeded;  tk 
stigma  single;  the  sepals  5;  the  petah  5;  and  the 
stamens  10. 

Ropera  (named  after  J.  Roper,  a  German  botanist,  authoi 
of  a  monc^graph  on  the  genus  Euphorlnum} :  capanle  4- 
an^led,  the  angles  winged,  usually  with  4  celk,  3  si 
which  are  suppressed  from  abortion ;  4  sepals ;  4  petaltp 
8  stamens ;  style  with  4  furrows  and  a  single  seed. 

Zugophvllum  (from  Ivyw  and  ^XXoy) :  capsules  ofaioaib 
penUgonal,  5-celled,  5-valved,  and  many-seeded;  m 
style  sinsle,  and  the  filaments  with  an  appendage  at  the 
l)ase  inside ;  sepals  5 ;  petals  6 ;  stamena  10. 

Ouaiacina^  from  Guaiac  (a  native  name) :  e^Mult  aih: 
stipitate,  5-«igled,  5-celled,  sometimes  2  or  3  celled  fisia 
abortion;  10  stamens;  5  petals;  5  sepals;  sfyle  singh: 
seeds  solitary  in  the  cell. 

2.  Leaves  alternate. 
Biebersteinia  (in  honour  of  F.  M.  Bieberstein,  a  Rmusfi 

botanist,  author  of  'Flora  Tauro-Oaucasia *) :  carpels  5; 
coronate  at  the  base,  1 -seeded;  petals  5;  sepals  5;  lU- 
mens  10 ;  styles  5,  joined. 

Melianthus  (from  /uXi  and  <f yOoc,  honey-flower) :  cvgmikk 
4-lobed,  with  4  cells,  which  are  l-seecfed  from  abortite; 
calyx  5-cleft,  unequal,  the  lower  segment  gibt)OUi; 
{>etals  5 ;  stamens  4,  of  which  two  are  connate ;  ^  W 
single,  crowned  by  a  4-cleft  stigma. 

The  species  of*^  the  genus  Tribulus  are  diffuse  Irailiu 
herbs  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and  meiiibranou:^  sto- 
pules,  with  yellow  or  white  flowers  seated  on  axdlsn; 
solitary  pedicles.  This  genus,  with  some  others  liekmgii^ 
to  this  natural  order,  was  included  by  Jussieo  in  his  onkr 
Rutaceae. 

T.  cistoides,  Cistus-like  Caltrops,  has  leaves  with  8  pain 
of  equal  leaflets,  which  are  silky  beneaUi,  with  pediela 
the  length  of  the  petioles.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Sssth 
America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  has  larcie  )'*il0>. 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  rock-rose,  which  ~give  wt 
a  pleasant  fragrance.  It  is  abundant  at>out  KinEstdSA 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  turkey-flower,  and  is  cultiviieti 
in  the  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flo^vers. 
Fowls  are  said  to  be  fond  of  this  plant,  and  it  is  supposei 
to  fatten  them,  as  well  as  to  heighten  their  flavour. 

T.  terrestrist  Common  Caltrops,  has  leaves  with  u»uii:5 
six  pairs  of  equal  leaflets;  the  pedicles  shorter  thin 
the  petioles  ;  the  carpels  four-homed.  This  plant  ia  a  aitive 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  of  Senegal,  and  of  the  >fauh- 
tius,  in  barren  sandy  places.  In  the  South  of  Eumpe  it  ts 
so  abundant  in  the  arable  land  of  some  parts,  that  it  i* 
troublesome  to  the  cattle  on  account  of  the  prickly  poisti 
running  into  their  feet.  The  Frencli  give  to  this  plant  the 
name  of  La  Croix  de  Chevalier,  The  other  species  of  thii 
genus  are  found  in  Egypt,  North  America,  Africa,  and  tk 
East  Indies.  All  of  them  form  pretty  plants  for  eultits* 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  2*.  eistoigUs  and  aiktSi  ift 
the  species  are  annual.    The  seeds  of  the  annual 
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1  in  spnngi  and  tlie . 

L^rd  iriit.  m  tht*  opi'ti  border  in  a  warm  ibeltered 

,  nhoui  ihe  mMh  oflCay.    The  perennial  roedee 

\  pmpaentcd  4')ther  bf  eiittingi  or  eeedi^  and  will 

vrell  in  'A  tnixttife  of  loam  and  peat. 

m  Eht^ftf^>er**m  hai  only  a  Httgle  ipeeiei«the  A 

tf  hi  ch  i^  an  iinnnal,  bearing  eoppery,  Termilion- 

U  H  H  trailinff  pltnt,  end  may  be  colti- 

as  the  annual  epeeiee  of  lU- 

he  ipL'cirM  ot'iho  giHLUi  Kvofda  are  herfai  or  under- 

ihn,  witli  4^iR:?U^  or  trrnate  mTe8,and  punle  or  yellow 

r*.    TIJC7  mv  niLtiviJ«  of  Spain,  Egypt,  the  Bwt  In- 

IVfHi:!,  !im4  the  North  of  Afriea.     Moit  of  tiiem 

ait*  ti-Hihnc'  plani-^.      In  latltiTation  they  can  onlv  be  pro- 

t;  1  -: '  (1  by  Nt'ink  whii'h  may  be  sown  in  pom  in  the 

I  in  hinm  n\-h  It^ht  aoil,  and  then  fdaeed  in  a  frame 

.   ;;>,  i;u  iiintrr.    In  thitollawing  spring  thqr may  be pleoed 

|Mn  imt&  lor  the  £i:reenht>tme«  or  in  the  open  border.    The 

l%brub!)y  epecicM  da  niH  u  anally  live  more  than  three  or  four 

!'       Thtre  aiu  two  upecien  of  J?9peni,  both  of  them  natives 

llolhiTiil    'llu^y  jire  decumbent  shrubs  with  small 

I1nvvtr«.    TJR'y  Will  grow  inasoil  composed  of  loam, 

:m1  hand.  Riid  ciittmgs  will  root  freely  when  planted 

i  niKkri  a  hantl-i:la^a. 
'    ViTicr,  the  Be^n -Caper,  is  the  most  extensive 
ffi'i  Ih^  order,  eommising  abdiit  twenty-seven  spe- 

tki:^.  iiii^  Lire  eiUicr  herDS  or  shnilw,  with  membranous 
twit)  stLpukn,  tiiruple  binate  or  primate  leaves,  with  red, 
whil**t  «r  yellow  flowers  with  a  dark  base. 

Z  vimpi^r  has  simple  sessile,  cylindrical  leaves.  It  is 
A  mtiv^  (A  Ezypi  and  ^^rabia,  and  frequently  met  with  in 
Ute  de.^rlb  of  thoae  eoiMilHes.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and 
'  iMiMU^dmAtSLbi&Gatmai''  it  is  esteemed  a  good  remedy 
iOfdiseases  of  the  ^es,  and  the  bruised  leaves  mixed  with 
ipritu  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

'J>21  ^FUbagth  Common  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked  leaves, 
obovate  leaflets,  erect  pedicles,  a  smooth  calyx,  and  un- 
divided petals.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  other  parts. 
It  has'  yellow  petals  of  a  copper  brick-colour  at  their 
bam.-'  This  plant  is  a  common  herbaceous  perennial 
in  our  gardens,  and  was  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  by 
Geranle  as  early  as  1596.  This  plant  is  supposed  by 
aollie  writers  to  be  the  Telephium  of  Dioscorides. 

'Z,  /fjptidum,  Fetid  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked  leaves, 
obovate  leaflets,  nodding  flowers,  a  downy  calyx,  and  cut 
reflexed  petals.  It  is  a  native  ol'the  Cape  of  hood  Hope,  | 
and  has  oranije-yellow  petals  with  a  pumle  spot  at  the 
base.  The  plant  ffives  out  a  stronir  lox-like  scent,  which 
renders  the  iioiiso  in  which  it  is  j^rown  very  offensive,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  seldom  grown.  It  was  introduced  by 
Air.  Marson  in  1700. 

a.  corcin^unt.  Scarlet-flowered  Hcan-Caper,  has  stalked 
leaves;  cylindrical,  fleshy,  smooth  leaflets ;  erect  ])edicles  ; 
acuminate/l  ])etals,  and  cylindrical  caj^sules.  This  plant 
is  a  native  ol"  the  deserts  of  Ktjypt  and  other  paits  of  North 
America.  Although  abundant,  all  kinds  of  cattle  and 
even  camels  refuse  to  touch  it. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  the  perennial  species 
may  be  propaicated  by  cuttings,  which  will  root  iVeely  in 
a  pot  of  sand  under  a  hand-glass.  When  the  plants  are 
jftwvn,  they  will  thrive  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam  ami  peat 
and  sand.  Tlie  annual  species  may  be  propaLcated  by 
scedd  60wn  in  i.K)ts  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  placed  in 
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aholhwS,  The  coTJlMion  B«<an-Cap<'f  is  th<?  only  si>*»cirs 
that  will  ftrikw  jti  live  open  air.  It  (thotdd  b<  plnnte*!  m  a 
dry  «iihidtioti  ^ii  a  lii;hl  noil.     U  can  I  row  ever  be  only  pro^ 

fy^^iwml  bv  JHu^dR,  which  nrc  ftiilv  occaworiiiUy  npi>r»*'d  in 
hit  r our) fry.  The  w^hIj*  ^hmiltl  be?  sown  in  u.  pol  and 
plMie*!  iTi  a  IVAine>  wnd  \sh\i\\  the  planlj^  are  lour  lllehe'^ 
m0\  Ihcy  should  he  plitnltd  out  in  ho  open  tfordi^t. 

There  iire  six  Hpci'»t5s  of  tlie  ffeiiu§  of  ijmiiarurn^  live  of 
which  Jite  trecH,  They  mv  rc^  mar  kibble  tbr  I  he  brntbte^A  uf 
tlicir  woiid,  and  have  «i<na]ly  Ijlur  flowers, 

G\  €>/^dnale.  Ligiuim-vitic.  or  GtmititMnn,  ha*  leftvn*  with 
two  pHii>  ol'oi»ovafe  or  oval  W*' fit,  kafletw;  twin  peduncles 
and  J-eellcd  fruit.  This  pUini  allrtmii  n  hniifht  of  alicJitt 
30  feet,  and  ia  u  native  of  Jjhhuhm  and  Hi,  Dotiiin^o.  'Hje 
wooil  ih  i^Kceedinj^ly  ha  id.  and  ih  known  in  Euuland  utithv 
the  nnmcH  of  Bmstil'iviind  nml  l4griunwiii»*  It  u  mnch 
UJ*ed  in  medk'ine,     [CJtfAiAtUM  timt  inai/k.| 

6\  AHfiriimtt  Holv  Lignum- vilw,  lm»  leaver  with  ftve  or 
Keven  patrm  of  oral,  bhmt,  nitieronnte  kaflet*  ;  thp  pftjiU 
imd  l)raiiehe«  «oitiewhftt  pitbescent ;  the  pedicle*  twin;  Ihe 
petal*  frit%'<*fl ;  the  eiipsiilc  G-celhTfl  It  i»  a  nntlve  of 
Houih  America,  und  h  iibuniJant  in  St.  Domingo,  New 
Mexk-o,  and  Brazil  *  1*tij»li^'e  alluinH  a  height  of  abuul  20 
feet,  and,  accordinn:  to  HernandesJ,  lia.*  blue  wood.  It  h 
call-r-d  in  some  oflhu  Wfsit  India  Uknds  Ba&tajfd  Li(f«um- 
vtlH>.  It  \ins  also  be^ti  wm^d  m  mi^dieinc,  in  the  same  tB*- 
j  n  r-  a-ijthe  O,  oj^citmi^,  but  m<"rt  especially  for  syphilitic 
disease.  ' 

G.  arboreum  has  leaves  with  from  seven  to  fourteen 
pairs  of  oval,  oblong,  blunt  leaflet^  which  ue  une^ul  at 
the  Imse,  and  are  usually  alternate ;  and  the  pdidles 
and  branchletft  somewhat  pubescent.  It  is  a  native  of 
Carthagena,  Guadaloupe,  and  Cumana.  It  wat  flnt 
described  by  JacqUin  under  the  name  of  ZygophvUum  ar- 
boreum.  This  tree  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Oiimua 
Gutnf'O-^nmt  which  is  in  ikct  the  name  of  all  haid  woods 
among  them.  Tliis  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  order,  attaining  the  height  of  40  fcet,  and 
terminating  in  a  l>eaiitiful  head  of  branches. 

In  cultivaf injs:  the  spjecies  of  Ghiaiacum,  the  ripened  cut- 
tings, if  t alien  off  at  a  joint,  will  root,  and  may  be  planted 
in  a  pot  of  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  which  should  l)e  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  heat.  Every  part  of  these  plants 
18  brittle,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  transplanting  them 
that  the  fibres  are  not  broken. 

Tlie  species  of  Bieberstdnia  are  perennial  hertis,  l>eset 
with  glandular  hairs  and  having  unequally  pinnated  leaves. 
There  are  two  species :  the  one  sweet-scented,  a  native  of 
the  Altai  Mountains;  the  other  a  native  of  various  dis- 
tricts of  Pci'sia. 

The  species  of  Meliaiifhusi^  Honey-flower,  are  shrubs  with 
une(iually  pinnate  leaves,  having  a  strong  odour  when 
bruised,  and  racemes  of  brown  or  yellow  flowers. 

M.  majni\  Great  Honey-flower,  has  glaucous  leaves, 
smooth  on  both  surfaces,  with  large  stipules  jomed  to  the 
petiole.  Like  the  two  remaining  species,  .1/.  nn'nor  and 
Af.  rnmo\uf,  this  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope. 
All  three  species  are  shrubs,  and  attain  a  height,  of  fiom 
four  to  six  feet.  They  will  thrive  well  in  any  lii?ht  soil, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  suckers,  which 
they  throw  out  abundantly  from  the  root.*  M.  major  may 
be  grown  in  the  open  air  against  the  wall,  but  it  requires 
a  mat  in  the  winter. 

(  Don's  Miller  ;  Iioudon,  Ctfrhjtcrdia  </  Phmffi ;  Lindley, 
N'ltural  St/sfem  :  Sir  .1.  K.  Si^mith,  in  Uees's  Cydojuvdia,) 
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